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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
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Lord Alcester’s Grant (re-committed) Bill | Bill 207 |— 
Order for Committee read; Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Jr. Gladstone) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House will, upon this 


day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —( Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, )—instead thereof. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Question : ”’—After long debate, it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till this day. 
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— 90 —— 
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Mr. Gladstone. . 
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swer, Mr. Gladstone ye io ica 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Army (Auxiiary Forces)—Muinit1a Surczons—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘‘the continual refusal by the Administration of pensions to Militia 
Surgeons, compulsorily retired at 65 years of age, after long periods of service, and 
of compensation to those surgeons who have been deprived of a large amount of 
their incomes by the establishment.of Brigade Depéts, to which pensions or com- 
pensation they consider themselves justly entitled ; as also their complaints and 
great dissatisfaction thereat, embodied in a Petition from them lately presented to 
this Honourable House, be referred to a Committee to inquire into the reasonable- 
ness and justice of their complaints,”—(Si* Eardley Wilmot,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After short debate, Question put :—Tho House divided ; 
Ayes 61, Noes 48; Majority 13.—(Div. List, No. 122.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair; ’— 
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Division List, Contents and Not-Contents i we 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the vote of the Earl of Stradbroke be recorded : ’—After 
short debate, on Question? Resolved in the negative. [8.0.] 
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Anderson.) 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 73, Noes 
171; Majority 98.—(Div. List, No. 124 :)—Bill committed. 
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After long debate, Question put, and negatived. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o-— 
Lord Alcester’s Grant (re-committed) Bill | Bill 207]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [8th June], ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for 
Committee on Lord Alcester’s Grant (re-committed) Bill: ”—Question 
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Lord Alcester’s Grant (ve-committed) Bill—continued. 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 229, Noes 
45; Majority 184.—(Div. List, No. 125.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee 

After some time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time upon Thursday. 


Lord Wolseley’s Grant (re-committed) Bill [Bill 208]— 

Order for Committee read :—Jfoved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—( Mr. Gladstone) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “this House will, upon this day 
three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —( Hr. Labou- 
chere, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 166, Noes 28; Majority 138.—(Div. List, No. 129.) 

Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee 

After some timo spent therein, Bill reported, ‘without Amendment, to be 
read the third time upon Thursday. 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill [Bill 130]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’ (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Ur. 
Onslow :)—After further short debate, Motion «agreed to:—Debate 
adjourned till To-morrow, at Two of the clock. [2.15. | 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 12. 


Stolen Goods Bill (No. 78)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) es 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday the 21st instant. 


Sea Fisheries Bill (No. 83)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—(7he Zord Sudeley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday the 25th instant. 


Representative Peers (Scotland) Bill (No. 84)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,””—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) - 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 3* accordingly. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass,”—(Zhe Lord Chancellor :)—After short 
debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


THE Orpnance SurvEy—Question, Lord Braye; Observations, Viscount 
Bury; Reply, Lord Sudeley :—Short debate thereon .. 

Army—Recrvuiting ror THE ARMY AND Muzit1a — Observations, Lord 
Ellenborough ; Reply, The Earl of Morley :—Short debate thereon ., 

Conracious D1sEaszs Acts—Question, Observations, Viscount Lifford ; 
Reply, The Earl of Northbrook :—Short debate thereon ‘ie 


Lunatic Poor (Ireland) Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord President) ; read 1* (No. 85) 
—_ oe Removal Bill pe romesuid (The Earl of Derby) a 1s 


Indian Marine Bill fac L.J— Presented (Th Earl of Kimberley); ‘iin 1s (No. 88) .. 
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Belfast Harbour Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered” .. - 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ now considered,” in order 
to add the words ‘‘re-committed to the former Committee,”—( Mr. 
Biggar,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ now considered,’ stand part of the 
Question: ”’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 
215, Noes 21; Majority 194.—(Div. List, No. 181.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to;—Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read the third time. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (District Railway) Bill (by Order)— 
_* , That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir James HM‘ Garel- 
099 He nL td a 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed. 


MOTION. 


0--———— 





New Writ ror THE County or Monacuan—REsoLution— 


Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
to make out a New Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in this present 
Parliament for the County of Monaghan, in the room of John Givan, esquire, who 
since his Election for the said County hath accepted the office of Crown Solicitor for 
the Counties of Meath and Kildare,’’--(Lord Richard Grosvenor) Pe ee 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘That’’ to the end of the (Question, in order to add 
the words *‘ the issue of the Writ for the County of Monaghan be suspended until the 
decision of Parliament has been had regarding the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill now before this House,”’—(J. Biggar,)—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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Tue Intsh Lanp Commission (Suz-Commissioners)—Casnet Union—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Mayne ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan vs Sie 
Post Orrics (Contracts)—Tue Irish Mart Servicz — Question, Mr. 
Gray ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett a aa or 
Navy—Tue Docoxyarps—Artizans’ MemoritaAts—Question, Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman - oe 
Navy—Wnreck or H.M.S. “ Livery ”—Questions, Mr. Gourley, Sir John 
Hay ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ey ok 
ParaL See—Dreromatic CoMMUNICATIONS WITH THE VaTicAN (Mr. Errinc- 
ToN)—Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice oe ee ee ee ee 
Ecyrt—Law anp JusticE—Triats or AHMED KHANDEEL AND SULEIMAN 
Samri—Questions, Mr. Gorst, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, Baron Henry De Worms; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
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Crime (IRELAND)—ALLEGED Potsonine 1x Dvusiin—Questions, Mr. Beres- 
ford, Mr. Biggar ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan oe ee 


Law anv Jusricz (Inp1a)—Atutzcep Itt-Treatment or AN ENGLISHMAN— 
THE — or Baropa—Explanation, Colonel Dawnay ; Reply, Mr. 
J . K. ss ee ee ee ee ee 


Inp1A—Crminat Copz ProucepurE AMENDMENT Britt — Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross; Question, Mr. Rylands ; 
Answer, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ae ve o. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Bill 7] [Szconp Nieurj]— 


Bill considered in Committee ., » 


After some time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTION. 


0. 








Lanp Law (Irenanp) Act, 1881 (Purcnasg Ciauses)—ReEsoLurion— 


Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, an immediate revision of the Purchase 
Clauses of the Irish Land Act, 1881, is necessary, in order to give effect to the 
intentions of Parliament contained therein,”"—(Lord George Hamilton) 


After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, an early revision of the Purchase Clauses 


of the Irish Land Act, 1881, is necessary, in order to give effect to the intentions of 
Parliament contained therein,—(Lord George Hamilton.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


oe Qe 


High Court of Justice (Service of Writs) Bill / Bill 181]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Ir. Anderson) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon Tuesday next,”—(Sir Richard 
Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 26th June. 





Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) (Barton, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
John Hols, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 223] 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) (Bermondsey, &c.) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 224] 
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Poor Law Guardians Bill [Bill 30]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. M‘ Coan) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,” —( Colone! 
King-Harman.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


Employers’ Liability Act (1880) Amendment Bill [Bill 33]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Bur#) 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That"’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘it is inexpedient to interfere with that freedom of contract between Em- 
ployers and Employed which enables them to contract themselves out of the Act 
of 1880, and by mutual arrangement and mutual payment to make provision for every 
workman who may be injured and the family of every workman who may be killed ; 
whether the accident is one coming under the provisions of the Act of 1880, or 
is one not so provided for,”—(Sir Joseph Pease,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ””—After short debate, Question put : —The House divided ; 
Ayes 38, Noes 149; Majority 111.—(Div. List, No. 134.) 

Words added :—Main ‘Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Surrey (Trial of Causes) Bill [Bill 65j— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Second Reading be deferred till Wednesday 4th July,” 
—(Mr. Warton) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words after the words “ That 
the ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words ‘“‘ Order for 
Second Reading be discharged,”—( J/r. Monk, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”’—After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-merrow. 





Education (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundella, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 226] .. ee 
[5.55.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 


Eoyrr (Murrary Exprepirion)—Tue Mancurster REGIMENT AND THE 
SzarortH Hicuranpers—Fietp ALtLowanceE—Question, Viscount En- 
field ; Answer, The Earl of Kimberley ., oe oe 


Naval Discipline and Enlistment Acts Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—(TZhe Earl of Northbrook) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to ;—Bill read 8* accordingly ; “Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Cathedral Statutes Bill (No. 58)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”” —( The Lord Bishop of Carlisle)... 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 3" accordingly; an Amend- 
ment made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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Sovutn Arrrca—BasvToLtanp—Question, Wainiidiens, Lord Emly; Reply, 
The Earl of Derby :—Short debate thereon ve 


Contacious DisEases Acts—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved for, ‘‘ An Address to Her Most Gracious Majesty for, Copy of all orders given 
with respect to the operation of the Contagious Diseases Acts since the vote of the 
House of Commons in reference to compulsory a eae —(The Marquess of 
Salisbury) en re: 


After short debate, Motion ejredl to. 
—_ — (Dairies, &c:) Bill ‘[u.u.]—DPresented (The Lord President) read 1* 
0. ee ee ee ee ee 
{ 6.15. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 
QUESTIONS. 


——~9—— 


Fisnertes (IrELAND)—Gunzsoar on THE West Coast—Questions, Mr. 
Mitchell Henry; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Crown Lanps Birtr—Tue New Fortest—F ven Ricurs—Questions, Lord 
Henry Scott, Mr. W. H. James; Answers, Mr. Courtney 

Poor Law (InsLAND)—BELFAST Worxnovsz—Errcrion or DxtacuEp 
Dwetine House ror tHE Master—Question, Mr. Biggar; ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Merropouran Asytum Boarp—Tux Smart-rox Hosrrran at Darentu— 
—Question, Mr. Alderman Cotton; Answer, Mr. George Russell 

Pustic Heatta (Msrrororis)—Inrecriovs Diszases—Question, Mr. Alder- 
man Cotton; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ahs oe 

Sparin—Tue Srsamsuie ‘ Tancrer’’—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Post Orrice—Arpb.LEY Post Orrice—Question, Mr. E. W. Harcourt ; Au- 
swer, Lord Richard Grosvenor 

Catrte Disease — France— Question, Viscount Newport; " Answer, Mr. 
Dodson ' 

Eoyrt—Eeyrrian EXxILzs IN Cuyvron—Question, Sir Henry ‘Holland ; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Sourn Arrica—Crerzwayo—Question, Mr. Guy Dawnay; " Answer, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley 

Posric Works DgeparTMENT (Inpta)—Crvi, Arrornumre—Question, Mr. 
Carbutt ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross . 

Eayrt (Minrrary Expepirion)—ARMY Hosrirat Services Inquiry Com- 
MITTEE—Question, Mr. Heneage; Answer, The Marquess of Harting- 
ton 

Law anp Poutce—Tue Sentries at THE Law Courts—Question, Mr. 
Gourley; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ; ; 

Oren Spaces (Merrororis)—Peckna Rye—Ricnr or Pustic Seetnre— 
Question, Mr. Broadhurst ; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg ; 

Dirtomatio aND Consvrar SeRvices—Tue Oonsut Genzrat in Earrr— 
Questions, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Carbutt ; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Poor Law (IrEtaAnD)—Etecrion or Poor Law Gvuarvians—Tue Omacu 
Unton—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Parat See—Drrromatic ComMuxrcaTIons WITH THE Varrcan—Mr. Errino- 
tToN—Questions, Mr. O’Brien; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Cuarrry Comsisstoners—Tar Grirrirn AMERIDETI Exerer C#ariry— 
Question, Mr. H. 8. Northcote; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Army—Visrration or ARMY Hosrrrars—Question, Mr. Roundell ; Answer, 

The Marquess of Hartington zh sa iS 
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swer, Mr. Brand 
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Poor Law (InELAxp)—Ovrpoor RetreF—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Army—Lire AssuRANCE FOR Sorprers—Questions, Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Sir Arthur Hayter 
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O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
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Gibson, Mr. Carbutt ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Law anp Justice (InELAND)—Mr. Justice Lawsox—Question, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ; 
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Question, Mr. Onslow ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross a es 
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“ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


1 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Bill 7] [Tarp Nicur}— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 12th June] ¥ - 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Lord Wolseley’s Grant Bill | Bill 208]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Ifr. Chancellor of 


the Exchequer) .. on os : = { “ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read’ the third time, and 


passed. 


Friendly, &c. Societies (Nominations) Bill [Bill 117]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 29th May] ron bs 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next, and to be printed. | Bill 228.] 


Surrey (Trial of Causes) Bill | Bill 65|]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment on Second 
Reading [13th June } ah i a ‘9 
After short debate, Adjourned Debate further adjourned till Wednesday 
4th July. 





Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) (Limehouse, &c.) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. John Holus, Mr. Chamberlain); presented, and read the first time>[ Bill 227] 


(1.45. ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 


Sourn ArricA—TuE TrAnsvAaL Convention or 1881—A Srrcran Commis- 
sIONER—Question, Observations, Earl Cadogan; Reply, The Earl of 
Derby - oe ee oe - 


South ArricA—TuEe TRAnsyAAL ConvENTION oF 1881 —-THE Native 
Srares anp Trrpes—Morion ror AN ADDRESS-— 
Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for copies or extracts 


of any engagements subsisting between this country and any States or Native Tribes 
in South Africa,”— (The Earl of Carnarvon) % z 


After debate, Motion agreed to. [7.0.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_— 0-—_ 


Roya Irish Constasutary—Oase or Sus-ConstanteE Watsa—Question, 
Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan oe ef oy 
Poor Law (Irgtanp)—Etection or Guarprans—Macuerarett Unron— 
Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan és 
Tae Royat Miirary Hosprrars, &c.—Tue Comirree or Inquiry— 
Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter on 
Treaty or Bertin—Articue X—Tue Varna Ramway—Tue Barirtisn 
Agent at Sorra—Question, Mr. Joseph Cowen; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice Re Se ie a 
Tue Macisrracy (IrzLanp) — Reswent Magistrates — Question, Mr. 
Dawson; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan os 
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Western Istanps oF THE Pacirio—AvusTRALIAN Cotonrgs—ANNEXATION 
or New GurnEA By QUEENSLAND — Question, Sir Michael Hicks- 


Beach; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley sa -. 691 
SourH Arrica—THE British Resmpent 1n ZuLULAND — ~ Question, Sir 

Michael Hicks-Beach; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. 692 
Treaty or BertiN—ARTIcLE LXI—Armenta—Question, Mr. Ashmead- 

Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ; -» 692 


Law anp Pottce (IrELAND)—SALARIES OF Spzcrat Restpenr MacIstratEs 
—Questions, Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Dawson ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 694 
PartiaMent—Bvsiness oF THE Hovsr—Ministerial Statement, Mr. Glad- 


stone :—Short debate thereon 694 
Svurrry—Army Estimates—Question, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone oe és poet .. 695 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—9——— 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Bill 7] [Fourrn Nicur]— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 14th June | 696 
After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till this day. 





Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 7) (Barnes, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 229] «- 749 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Poor Law (IrELanD)—WorxnovsEe Scuoors—Observations, Mr. Moore.. 750 
[ House counted out.} [9.15.] 
LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 18. 

ParLIAMENT—Potnicy oF THE Ministry — Mr. CuamBeruain’s SPEECH AT 
BirMincHamM—Question, Observations, The ey eae of Salisbury ; 
Reply, Earl Granville - ont Wan 

Army—CorPoraL PonisHmMent—Explanation, Ee Bilesbesvagh .. 756 


Inp1a (Patconpa)—Morion For a Serect CommiTrrEE— 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the case of the 
ex-Zemindar of Palconda and the confiscation of his property at a time when he 
was a ward of the British Court of Wards,’’—( The Lord Stanley of Alderley) «> 756 


After short debate, on Question? Resolved in the negative. 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (No. 69)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Dalhousie) 766 
Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months,” )—( Zhe Earl of Milltown.) 
After short debate, Amendment (by leave of the House) withdrawn ; 
original Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Indian Marine Bill (No. 88)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( The Earl of Kimberley) oa ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 70-morrow. [7.15. ] 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 18. 
QUESTIONS. 


Eoyrpt—InrTernaTiIonaL SanitTaRy Boarp — QuARANTINE — Question, Mr. 
Pugh; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ee 

Tur Scorrish Lecat Frrenpty Socrery—Drswonzsty or OFFicrats— 
Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Army—Muzirary Riots at PortrsmourH—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Srain—‘“ Trio”? et eee Mr. O'Kelly ; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 

Pusiio Hearn (Merropo.is) — " Sanrrary Coxprtion or WHrrecHaPEL— 
Question, Mr. Bryce; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 

Lunatic AsyLums (IRELAND)—Questions, Mr. Moore, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; 
Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Law anp Justice (ENGLAND AND Wates)—Tae Summer Crovrrs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Arthur Elliot; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Poor Law (IrEeLanp)— Suittetacn Unton—Exxcrion or Gvarprans— 
Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

LicuTnovse Intumiwanrs— Tue Comaarres—Lerren or Mr. VERNON 
Harcourt—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Colonel King-Har- 
man; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain 

ReaistraTion oF VOTERS (InzLanp)—Revision Covrrs—Question, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Lunacy (Scortan) Act, 1862—TransFER oF ORIMINAL Lunatics From 
Pert Prison—Question, Mr. Ramsay; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Roya Irish Constasutary (AuxILiary Force)—Question, Colonel King- 
Harman; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan es 

MERCHANT SHIPPING Acts—CoListon AT Sza—TuE “ Wave’ ’— Question, 
Mr. O’Donnell ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

PARLIAMENT—STANDING ComMITTEE on Law, &c. —Ormat Cove (Inprcr- 
ABLE OrreNcEs Procepurr) Brrt—Question, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; An- 
swer, The Attorney General 

Post Orrice—Tue Parcers Post—Rvurau LErrer ‘Carrrers—Question, 
Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Fawcett v 

Prisons (Scorzaxp)—Ctostna OF THE PRISON AT DuNFERMLINE—Question, 
Mr. Preston Bruce; Answer, The Lord Advocate ‘ 

ParttAMENTARY ELKoTIONs (IrELAND)—TuE WEXFORD Exection—Question, 
Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Post OFFice (Conrracts) — THE Irish Main Szrvice—Question, Mr. 
Kenny ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

VaccinaTion—DeatH in Sr. Pancras Worxxovse—Question, Mr. Ffop- 
wood; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Anmy—OrpNANcE Srore DerartmMent—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; An- 
swer, Mr. Brand 

Sza anp Coast FisHEries (Inezanp) Funp Brz—Questions, Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Gray ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan bs 

Epvoation (Scortanp) Birt—UnavtTuorizeD Pusticatton—Questions, Mr. 
J. A. Campbell, Sir Herbert Maxwell ; Answers, Mr. Mundella 

Law AND Justice (IrRELAND)—ALLEGED Porsoninc oF Mr. J uRY—Ques- 
- tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Sramn—EXrutsion oF CERTAIN CusaN REFUGEES FROM GIBRALTAR—COLONEL 
Macro — THe Papers — Questions, Mr. O’Kelly, Sir R. Assheton 
Cross ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Post Orrice—Inrration TELEGRAMS—Question, Mr. Long ; Answer, Mr. 
Fawcett ‘ 

Ecyrr—Law ann Justice—TRiat oF SULEIMAN Sau1—Question, Lord 

Randolph Churchill; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice es 
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Law anp Justice (IrELAND)—Case or Joun O’Brizn—Question, Mr. 
Sheil; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 795 
Untversiries (Scortanp)—RETURN OF Penstoxs OF Orr1ctats—Question, 
Colonel Alexander; Answer, The Lord Advocate 795 
Navy—Satz or Strver Prate—Questions, Mr. O’Donnell ; ‘Answers, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman Ke 796 
Inpia (BenGat)—Law anp Justice—Mr. BawnersEA—Questions, Mr. 
O’Kelly, Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross’... 797 
PartiaMent—Pusiic Bustress—Royar Commission on PARLIAMENTARY 
Rerorm—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 797 
Tue AcricutturaL Horpincs Bitts (ENGLAND AND Scorzanp)—Question, 
Mr. Buchanan; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 798 


PARitaMENT—PoLicy oF THE Mrinistry—Mnr. CHAMBERLAIN’ s SPEECH AT 
BirmincHamM—Questions, Mr. Warton, Mr. J. Lowther; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone oe 798 

Law anv Portce—THE OALamrry AT SunpERLAND—Question, Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross; Answer, Sir William Harcourt; Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; 


[No reply ] o 799 
Inp1A—Crmwat Cone Procepure AMENDMENT Brit—Question, Mr. Ash- 

mead-Bartlett; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross .. 800 
AUSTRALIAN Cotontes—THE GovERNORSHIP OF QurENstanp—Question, Mr. 

Raikes ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley » 4 801 


Par.iaAMeNt—Business of tHE Hovse—Tur Parwtawenrary Execrions 
(Corrupt AND InttEecaL Practices) anD THE AGRICULTURAL HoLpINGs 
(Enetanp) Brrrs—Question, Mr. Heneage; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 801 


PRIVILEGE, 


——90 -— 


PaRLiAMENT—PrivitEGE—TuHe Srercnues or Mr. Joun Brion at Bir- 
MINGHAM—Paragraph complained of read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the words complained of are a Breach of the Privileges of 
this House ,’—(Sir Stafford Northcote) .. 801 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 117, Noes 151; 
Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 139.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
(Bill 7) | Firru Nient |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on appointment of day for 
going into Committee, proposed [15th June], ‘‘ That this House will, 
upon Monday next, again resolve itself into the said Committee: 

Question again proposed : :—Debate resumed oe .. 836 

After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Moved, “‘ That this House will immediately resolve itself into the said 
Committee : ’’—Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 105, Noes 51 ; 
Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 140 :)—Bill considered in Committee .. 84 

After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 

Statute of Frauds Amendment Bill [Bill 204]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Whitley)  .. . 896 

Motion agreed to :—Bill constdered in Committeo ; Committee report Pro- 
gress; to sit again upon Zhursday 28th June. 
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MOTIONS. 


—j——— 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) (Bradford, &c.) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 230] se 897 


Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. George Russell, Sir 


Charles Dilke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 231] e+ okt FT 
Municipal Offices Disqualification (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Callan, Mr. Gray, 
Dr. Commins, Mr. Kenny) ; presented, and read'the first time [Bill 232] oo O87 


High Court of Justice (Continuous Sittings) ‘Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whitley, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. Slagg, Mr. Lewis Fry); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 233] oe ee <o. 897 

[1.30.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill (No. 56)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill ,’—(The Earl of Daihousie) .. 898 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly — 902 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Dlonday next; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 112.) 


Public Health (Dairies, &c.) Bill (No. 92) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The ieee President) - 2 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday the 28th instant. 


Factories and Workshops Amendment “a [ 11.1. Eom escnted (The Earlof ie a ; 
read 1*(No. 113)... oe 925 


[7.0.] 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 
QUESTIONS. 


— Ij —— 


Lanp Law (Ireranp) Acts—Ricuts to Turr anp Sea WrEp— Question, 


Mr. Thomas Lea; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 926 
FisHery Prers AND Harpours (IrELAND)—Prers IN County Donecat— 

Question, Mr. Thomas Lea; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 926 
Lunatic AsyLums (Irneianp)—Evricrency—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; 

Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 927 
District Propate Reaisrrars (Instaxp)—Question, Mr. Marum ; Answer, 

Mr. Courtney .. os os +. 927 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
-_—__)I0-—— 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
| Bill 7] (Sixru Nicur]— 


Bill considered in Committee | Progress 18th June] 929 
After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress; Committee to 
sit again upon 7hursday. 
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QUESTION. 


——Q——— 


MapaGcascar—OaprurE oF TAMATAVE BY THE FreNcH—Question, Sir R. 
Assheton Cross; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. .. 985 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


0 








VAccINATION—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, ** That, in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient and unjust to enforce 
Vaccination under penalties upon those who regard it as unadyisable and dangerous,’’ 
—(Mr. P. A. Taylor) «> 986 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘* That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘a Select Committee of this House be appointed for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether a limitation of the accumulation of penalties for non-vaccination can be effected 
without endangering the practical efliciency of the Vaccination Acts,”—(Sir Joseph 
Pease,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :””—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ House,’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the practice of Vaccination has greatly lessened the mortality from small-pox, 
and that Laws relating to it, with such modifications as experience may suggest, 
are necessary for the prevention and mitigation of this fatal and mutilative disease,” 
—(Sir Lyon Playfair, —instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 16, 
Noes 286 ; Majority 270.—(Div. List, No. 145.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 9) (Bristol, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 238] -» 1046 


Public Buildings (Doors) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Coleridge Kennard, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Viscount Folkestone, Mr. William Fowler) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 239] 1046 


[1.80.] 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 
Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. | 1.30.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


a 


Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 31]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(I/r. Blake) .. 1047 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 

committed for 3/onday next. 
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Vice-Royalty (Ireland) Bill [Bill 87)— 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Mr. Justin 
HM Carthy) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day three months,”—( Jr. 
J. N. Richardson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After debate, it being a quarter of an hour before six of the «nil 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. [ 5.50. i 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 


Lord Alcester’s Grant Bill (No. 95)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Northbrook) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


LicHTHovusE ItLuMINANTS CoMMITTEE—PRoreEssor TYNDALL AND THE Boarp 
or TrapE—Question, Observations, The Earl of Dunraven; Reply, 
Lord Sudeley; Observations, The Duke of Argyll ba e 


Navy—Wreck or H.M.S. ‘‘Livety’”—Tuxe ‘‘Hen anp Cuicxens”’? Rock 
anD ‘‘ Nort SHoaL’’—Morion For A Parer— 

Moved for, “ Correspondence respecting the buoying of the rock known as the ‘ Hen 
and Chickens,’ and of the ‘ North Shoal,’ off the west coast of the 9 — 
Duke of Marlborough) 

After short debate, Motion agresd to: :—Correspondence ordered to be laid 

before the House. 


Law anv Justice (ENGLAND AND Watgs)—Assizes AND QuARTER SEssions 
— Question, The Earl of Powis; Answer, Lord Coleridge 
MunicipaL CorPoRaTIONs (UxrgrorMEp) Brrt—Inavuiry Frxs—Question, 
Observations, Lord Henniker; Reply, Lord Carlingford 
Contacious Diseases (Anmmats) Act—Orpers oF THE Parvy Counon— 
Question, Observations, Lord Henniker; Reply, Lord Carlingford ; 
Observations, The Marquess of Lothian ., : 
6.45. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 
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—.o——. 


Post Orrice—Overneap TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Wires—Question, 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 
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Question, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. Dodson 
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Mr. Goptey—Questions, Lord George Hamilton, Colonel Nolan; An- 
swers, Mr. J. K. Cross - ee 
Tne Parts (Merropotis)—Txue Recent’s Parx—Questions, “Mr. D. Grant, 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
Wesrern Istanps or tHe Paciric—Avstratian CoLontes—ANNEXATION 
or New Guinea By QuvueEEnstanp—Question, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ee 


Navy—Orricers or THE Stream Reserve—Questions, Sir Hi. Drummond 
Wolff; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Banuerman oe ve 
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Churchill, Mr. Buchanan, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 

Mr. Gibson, Mr. Raikes; Answers, Mr. Speaker, The a General, 
Mr. Gladstone 1147 

Ramways—Insgcuriry or tne Hoo Brook Vrapvor on THE Great Wes- 
TERN Rairway—Question, Mr. Brinton; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 1149 

PartiaAMENT—TuHE STANDING ComarrrEEs—RE-aPPoINTMENT—Question, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Gladstone a .. 1150 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——9—— 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Brut 7) [Szvenrn Nieut }— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 19th June] . 1150 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Railway Passenger Duty, &c. Bill [Bill 219]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Courtney) .. 1244 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday 2nd July. 


Labourers (Ireland) Bill [Bill 29]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”,—(Mr. T. P. 0’ Connor) ae . 1244 
Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
Bill reported; to be printed, as amended [Bill 240]; re-committed for 
Thursday next. [1.15.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 


Contacious Diseases Acts—PEetTITION From ALDERSHOT FOR RENEWAL OF 
Provisions For CompuLtsory Examination—Petition presented ; Obser- 
vations, The Earl of Carnarvon, The Lord Chancellor .. sw) 1245 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


Pawnbroker’s Bill (No. 79)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) .. 1246 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Navy—Warrant Orricers—Question, Observations, Viscount Sidmouth ; 
Reply, Lord Alcester , .. 1252 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Szcr1on 31—Loans Tro Tznanrs—Ques- 

tion, Observations, The Marquess of Waterford; Reply, Lord Carling- 

ford ;-—Short debate thereon v6 °° »» 1254 
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Rattways—Continvous Braxes—Question, Observations, Earl De La 
Warr, Viscount Bury; Reply, Lord Sudeley 
CHanneL Tunnet—Memoranpvum or H.R.H. trae Duce oF CamprincE— 
Question, Observations, The Earl of Shaftesbury; Reply, Earl Gran- 


ville . e. 
[6. 15.] 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—— 
Sir Robert Peel’s Settled Estates Bili | Lords} (6y Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time” 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
and passed, without Amendment. 


QUESTIONS. 
on 


New Sovrn Warres—DisaPPEARANCE OF AN Expiorinc Party anp Boat’s 
Crew—Question, Mr. Alderman Cotton; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley.. 

PREVENTION oF Crime (IRELAND) Act, 1882—CnArcEe ror Exrra Po.ice 
—Questions, Mr. O’Sullivan; Answers, The Attorney General for 
Treland ; 

Army—ORrDNANOE DepartMENnT—Mnr. LyNnaL THomas—Question, Mr. Mac 
farlane; Answer, Mr. Brand 
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—Questions, Mr. Macfarlane; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 
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Questions, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answers, Mr. Dodson 

Oren Spaces (Mrrrorots)—PrckHaM Rye—Question, Sir R. Assheton 
Cross; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 

Post Orrtce—Oase oF Miss Hopgson—Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; An- 
swer, Mr. Fawcett : 

Laxp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Sxcrron 31—Loans To Trnavts—Quos- 
tion, Mr. O’Connor Power; Answer, Mr. Courtney 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


0 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
| Bizz 7] [Erenta Nienr]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 21st June] 
After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 











The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_——9 —— 


Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair; ”’— 
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Surrity—Order for Committee read—continued. 
Locat GoveRNMENT Boarp (IRELAND)—REsOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the Local Government Board in Ireland 
should have powers to deal with exceptional distress similar to those enjoyed by the 
Local Government Board in England, and the Board of Supervision in Scotland ; 
and, further, that Boards of Guardians in Ireland should have the same discretion 
with regard to outdoor relief that Boards of Guardians have in England, subject 
to the control sé =. Local Government Board,’’—(Colonel ie 


thereof 
Question proposed, : “That the words proposed to be left out tan’ part of 
the Question:’” — After long debate, Question put:—The House 


divided ; Ayes 82, Noes 24; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 149.) 
Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’— 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BusInEss—PAYMENT OF WAGES IN PuBLICc- Houses 


Proursition Brrt—Observations, Mr. Warton 
[ House counted out. } (12. 45. 1 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 25. 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (No. 69)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 128.) 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill (No. 112)— 
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PaRLIAMENT—BankRvuPTcY Birt— 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o——_. 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Bui 7) (Ninra Nicur]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 22nd June | 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. | 12.45.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 


PaRLIAMENT—PrivaTE Brrtrs—Sranpine Orper, No. 128— 


Consideration of Standing Order No. 128 . 
Moved, to leave out the words (‘ payment of”) and insert tag Company 
from paying,” )—( The Chairman of Committees.) 


Moved, ‘* That it is not desirable to alter Standing Order 128, or to substitute for Stand- 
ing Order 128 a new Standing Order, until a Bill has been passed to amend the 
Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and the Companies Clauses Consolidation 
(Scotland) Act, 1845, so far as these Acts relate to the payment of interest out of 
capital by railway or other companies,””—( The Lord Auckland.) 


After debate, Motion (Zhe Chairman of Committees) negatived. 
Motion (Zhe Lord Auckland) (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Then it was moved, “ That it is not desirable to alter Standing Order No. 128, or 
substitute for Standing Urder No. 128 a new Standing Order,”—(The Lord Auckland.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Rivers Conservancy AND FLoops PREVENTION ae atl Observa- 
tion, The Earl of Sandwich ; Reply, Lord Carlingford . 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Funds, &c.) Bill [™.1.]—Presented (The Lord 
Chancellor); read 1* (No. 130) ee é ° oe 
[6.0. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o0 —— 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders Bill (Bil 216|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —({J/r. Dodds) 
After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 
E. Stanhope :\—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned iill 
To-morrow. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (Wo. 2) Billi | Bill 217]— 
Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read a second time”’ MG é 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(Mr. #. Stanhope :)— 

Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill [Bill 218]— 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow ‘? ee 





ParLiAMENT—CrIMiInAL Cope (Inpicraste Orrrnces Procepure) Birt— 
Leave given to the Standing Committee on Law and Courts of Justice 
and Legal Procedure to make a Special Report in the case of the 
Criminal Code (Indictable Offences Procedure) Bill :—Special Report 
brought up, and read o oe ee oe 
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PartiAMent—COrtminat Cope (Inpictaste Orrences Procepure) Brtt—continued. 


Special Report to be printed. [No. 225.] 

Bill reported from the Standing Committee on Law and Courts of Justice 
and Legal Procedure :—Report to lie upon the Table. 

Minutes of Proceeding to be printed. [No. 226.] 


PARLIAMENT—CovurT oF CriminaL APPEAL Bitt— 


Bill reported from the Standing Committee on Law and Courts of Justice 
and Legal Procedure :—Report to lie upon the Table. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered upon J/onday next, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 244. ] 


QUESTIONS. 


ee ee 


Law anp Justice (Iretanp)—James Carrey, tHe Approver—Question, 
Mr. Mayne; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

FIsHERIES (IrELaNp)—SatMon Fisnine 1n Loven FoyLte— Question, Mr. 
Kenny; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain o 

Inp1A—CriminaL Cope ProcepurE AMENDMENT Bu — Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross . 

Sourn Arrica—THE Tr ANSV AaL—BEc HUANALAND—Question, Mr. iting” 
Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .., 

Post Orrice—Posrat Orper SystEM—EXTENSION TO THE Cotonres—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Rankin; Answer, Mr. Fawcett .. , 

Nav y—IssvE OF THE Nava Discrptine Act, 1866, As Awenpep—Question, 
Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman ‘ 

France anp Tunis—Tne Oapirvtations—Question, Mr. Montague Guest ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

INTERMEDIATE Epvcation (WALES) Brt—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; 


Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Army—Rior at THE CuRRAGH Cap—Question, Sir Henry Fletcher ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Arrica (Wxst Coast)—Bnririsu SreRBRo—Question, Sir Henry Holland; 
Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley. . 

Sourn Arrica—Tue TRAansvAaL —Tue War perween tHe Borrs Anp 
Marocu—Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Gorst; Answers, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley... oe 

LITERATURE, Sctence, anp Art—Exrension or rue Nationa, GaLuery— 
Question, Mr. Coope; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ee ee 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
——- 9) ——. 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Bui 7] |Tenra Nicar|— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 25th June | : 

After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to 
sit again upon Zhursday. 


SEeLEcTION— 
Leave given to the Committee of Selection to make a Special Report :—Members dis- 
charged ; Members substituted = ee ee . 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
| House counted out.| [9.5.] 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—0-— 


Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act (1874) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(J/r. O’ Kelly) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Colonel King-Harman :) 

—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. : 
Original Question again proposed ¥ és ee 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a 

second time, and committed for Monday next. 


Imprisonment for Debt Bill [ Bill 79]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order for the Second Reading of the Bill be now dis- 
charged,”—(Mr. Anderson) .. a ae ae 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Banking Laws (Scotland) Bill [Bill 78j— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Jfr. Anderson) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon this day three months,”—( Mr. 
Williamson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 


Infectious Diseases Notification Bill [Bill 100]-- 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Hr. Hastings) . 
[House counted out.] [4.30.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 238. 


Par“iAMENT—Private Birrs—Stanpine Orper No. 128—Observations, 
The Marquess of Salisbury, The Lord Chancellor, Earl Granville 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill (No. 112)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°,’””—( Zhe Earl of Dathousie) ; 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”) and add at the end of the Mo- 

tion (‘‘ this day six months,”)—( Zhe Duke of Marlborough.) 

After debate, on Question ? (leave being given to The Lord Middleton and 
The Lord Mostyn to vote in the House) their Lordships divided ; 
Contents 140, Not-Contents 145; Majority 5. 

Resolved in the negative; and Bill to be read 3* on this day siz months. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents iia 


Arrears or Renr (Iretanp) Acr, 1882—Tue Irish Cuurcn Furp— 
Question, The Duke of St. Albans; Answer, Lord Thurlow Pe 
[7.15.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 
QUESTIONS. 


—— 9 — 


Vaccrnation Acts—Witt1am H. Kennarp—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; 
Answer, Mr. George Russell Bs e. ; 
Tue Truck Act—Mepicat ATTENDANCE IN MINING Districts—Question, 
Mr. Burt; Answer, Sir William Harcourt oe oe 
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June 28.) 
MapacascaR—EnGLanD AND France—lIpentity or Poticy—Question, Mr. 
Arthur Arnold; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. o% 


Morocco—Sravery anp Stave Deatine at Tancrer—Question, Mr. A. 
Pease ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice oe 

Eoyrr—Masor Barinc, Her Masesty’s Consun GrveraL—Question, Lord 
Randolph Churchill ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 

Ecyrpt—Law anp J ustice—TRIAL oF Sureman Sami—Question, Lord 
Randolph Churchill ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice es 

Eoypr (Minirary EXxrepiTion)—ComaMissari at Suppiies (Hay)—Question, 
Dr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. Brand 

CoMMITTEE OF Councrt oN Acricu,rure—Tae ‘Proposep Srarr—Question, 
Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Tne Lanp Comaisston—Farr Renrs— 
Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law anp JUSTICE (InELAND)—D1sqv ALIFICATION oF JuRoRS—Question, Mr. 
O’Brien ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Scortanp—THE Royat Commission on CroFTeRs—Question, Mr. Dal- 
rymple; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. ‘ 

Srreet Trarric (Mzrroproris) — Woop Pavements — Question, Viscount 
Newport ; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg ee 

Tue Royat Universtry or Iretanp—TxHE QUEEN’s Coutmazs—Question, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Sourn Arrica—Tue TransvaAAL — THe Carer Maproca — ~ Question, Mr. 
Gorst ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 7 

CoMMoNS AND Oren Spaces—CuatHamM—Question, Mr. Gorst ; ‘ Answer, 
Mr. Brand... ‘ 

IreLaAnpD—NationaL Scuoon TEACHERS — Mr. Bonnar — ’ Question, Mr. 
Justin M-Carthy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan - 

TrRELAND—PavupEr EMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED Srares—Questions, Viscount 
Lymington, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Puleston, Mr. W. 
KE. Forster, Mr. O’Brien ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice ; 

PREVENTION oF CRIME (IRELAND) Acr, 1882—Spxcrar Comaisstons—Ques- 
tion, Colonel King-Harman ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Irrtanp—Reprorrep DistREss AT GwrEDorE—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

Exctse—ArrEst or Mr. Bourevienon—Question, Mr. Eeroyd; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Harpour or Rervuce (Dover)—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. 
Courtney , 

Eoyrpr—Reporrep Onorera av Damrerra Questions, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. 
J. Lowther; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ‘ 

Epvcation DerarrMent—Boarp Scwoox AccOMMODATION ror Ixvanrs— 
Question, Mr. Hastings; Answer, Mr. Mundella es a 

ParLiAMENT—Bvusiness oF THE Hovse—Ministerial Statement, Mr. Glad- 
stone :—Short debate thereon ; 

PARLIAMENT—Pustic Bustness—Soorcu Busrvess—Questions, Dr. Cameron, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answers, Sir William Harcourt . . 

FIsHERIES (Taxzaxp)—Question, Colonel King-Harman ; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan ae as 

Paruament—Bustvess or THE Hovse—Battor Acr ConTINUANCE AND 
AMENDMENT Bitt—Question, Mr. Newdegate; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Epvucation Department (Scortanp)—Anperson’s Institution, Forres— 
Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. Mundella ‘ el 

ARMY RettkemEntT—OApratn Mossman ~Question, Viscount Folkestone ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington , 

Army Mepicat ARRANGEMENTS — Question, Colonel Stanley ; "Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

Ixp1s—Atiecep Arrack upon Burris Troops on tHe Arian Froxtter— 
Question, Mr, O’Kelly; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ne 
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[June 28.] Pags 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——_0———- 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £419,600, Commissariat, Transport, and Ordnance Store Establishments.—After 


long debate, Vote agreed to 17 
(2.) £3,117,000, Provisions, Forage, &e. —After short debate, Vote agreed to 1753 
(3.) £784,000, Clothing Esti ablishments, Services, and Supplies.—After debate, V ote 

agreed to 1753 


(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceeding £1,269, 500, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Supply, Manufacture, and 
Repair of Warlike and other Stores (including Establishments of Manufacturing 
Departments), which will come in course of payment during the sine ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884” ° 1765 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,259,500, be granted, &c.,’’—(Sir Herbert Maxwell :)— After further short debz ate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed 1786 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(5.) £739,400, Works, Buildings, &c. at Home and Abroad.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 1787 
(6.) £127,300,° : Establishments for Military Education. — After short debate, V ote 
agreed to oe oe ee vs 2708 


Navy Estimates. 


(7.) £864,800, Half-Pay, Reserved Half-Pay, and Retired Pay to Officers of the Navy 
and Marines. —After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 1802 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ ‘That a sum, not exceeding £876,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Military Pensions and Allow- 
ances, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1884 ”’ 1804 
After debate, Moved, ‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” —(Mr. Puleston :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The Commit- 
tee divided ; Ayes 47, Noes 74; Majority 27. Biogen List, No. we) 
Original Question again proposed es 1823 
After short debate, Resolutions to be sepented To-morrow ; Committee 


also report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill [ Zords] [Bill 130]— 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [11th June] i .. 1824 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned to Monday,” —( Mr. Trevelyan :)— 

Motion agreed to :—Adjourned Debate further adjourned till Monday next. 


Friendly, &c. Societies (Nominations) Bill [Bill 228]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be now considered,” —(Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) 1824 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be re-committed (Mr. Whitley : :\—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill considered :—After short debate, Further Consideration, as amended, 
deferred till Monday, 9th July. 


Tithe Rent Charge Recovery Bill [Bill 119)— 


Order for Second Reading read .. 1830 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred ‘till Wednesday next. 


Public Buildings (Doors) Bill ! Bill 239]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Jr. gets, 
Kennard) ; , 1832 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ 
and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘upon this ia 
three months,” —( Mr. W. H. James.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn, 
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MOTIONS. 


See 


Detention in Hospitals Bill— 

Moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for extending to certain hospitals the 
provisions relating to workhouses which enable the detention therein of persons 
affected with diseases of an infectious or contagious character,’’—(The Marquess o 
Hartington) 

After short debate, “Motion agreed to :—Bill ordered ( The Marquess of Hart- 

ington, Seeretary Sir William Harcourt, Sir Arthur Hayter); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 247.] 


Marine Policies (Collisions) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Kennard, Sir Charles Mills, Sir John 


Lubbock, Mr. Hubbard) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 245] .. si 
Prison Service (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Tre- 
velyan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 248] oa oe 





Companies Acts Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir John Jenkins, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Stuart-Wortiey) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 276] de 

[2.0.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 


ArmMyY—StraTe oF THE ARMY—RECRUITING AND ORGANIZATION—Observa- 
tions, Lord Strathnairn ; Reply, The Earl of Morley :—Short debate 
thereon : . ae 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (No. sob 


Amendments reported (according to Order) . 
Further Amendments made :—Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next ; and 


to be printed, as amended. (No. 134.) 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BusiInEss—STANDING ORDER No. 128—ReEsotvution— 
Moved, That in the Journals for the 26th of June the following passage 
be omitted : 


‘‘ Then it was moved, That it is not desirable to alter Standing Order No. 128., or to 
substitute for Standing Order No. 128. a new Standing Order (The Lord Auckland) ; 
after debate agreed to; ”’ 


and that in substitution thereof the following words be inserted : 


‘Then it was moved That the further consideration of the proposed alterations in 
Standing Order No. 128. be not proceeded with ; agreed to.”’ 


Motion agreed to. [ 8.30. ] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 
QUESTIONS. 


—__0 — 


Navy—Tnz MEDITERRANEAN Squapron—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, 
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1850 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 1865 
TrRELAND—PAUPER EMIGRANTS TO THE Unrrep SraTEs—Question, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 1866 
Parwiament—Pustic Busmvess—Hicner Epvucation 1s Wares But— 
Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 1866 
Law anp Justice—Dormanr Funps in Cuancery—Question, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Courtney .. 1866 
Ecyrt—Omar Pasi Lurri—Question, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, 
., 1867 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ., oh ran 
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_June 29. | 


Army—Barracks at Newcastie-on-TyneE—Question, Earl Percy ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington me 
South Arrica—THE TRANSVAAL—THE Cuter Marocu—Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley vs ed 
Avonantstan—ReEPort or CaprurE oF Convoy—Question, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross : : 
Epvcation DepartMent—ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ScHoor CHILDREN (PRe- 
OAUTIONS)—Question, Mr. W. H. James; Answer, Mr. Mundella ARE 
Post Orrice—Post Orrice Savines Banks—Questions, Mr. Kennard, Mr. 
E. Stanhope, Mr. Macfarlane ; Answers, Mr. Fawcett .. ne 
IreLtanp—Srare-Amwep Emicration to CanapA—Question, Mr. J. Lowther ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ME : 
Eeyrt—Tue Army or Occ UPATION—PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES AGAINST 
CxroLErA—Question, Viscount Folkestone; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington 
Eoyrt—Law anp Jusrice—Trrat or Sarp Bry Kuanpert—Compuiorry oF 
THE KneEpive and Arabi PasHa—Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. é 
Loca. Government Boarp (Scortanp) Birr—Question, ‘Mr. A. Elliot ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt é aie ia 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——0 -——— 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
| Bitz 7] [Exeventn Nicut|— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 26th June | 
After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o0-———- 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Minister or Epvcation—Reso_ution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that there should te a 
separate Department of Education,”—(Sir John Lubbock,})—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”—(Sir Herbert Macwell :)—After further short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed .. * és _ 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to consider how the Ministerial responsi- 
bility, under which the Votes for Education, Science, and Art are administered, 
may be best secured,’’—(Sir Lyon Playfair,)—-instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After short debate, Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘a Sclect Committee be appointed to consider how the Ministerial 
responsibility, under which the Votes for Educ: ition, Science, and Art are admi- 
nistered, may be best secured,’ be there added,” 
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Surrry—Order for Committee read—continued. 
Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the proposed Amendment, to add the words “and how such other 
duties as would fall within the province of a Minister of Public Instruction may be 
best discharged,”—(Mr. Illingworth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added : ’’—After further 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 8, Noes 104; 
Majority 96.—(Div. List, No. 156.) 


Question, 


‘That the words ‘a Select Committee be appointed to consider how the Ministerial 
responsibility, under which the Votes for Education, Science, and Art are admi- 
nistered, may be best secured,’ be added after the word ‘That’ in the original 
Question,”’ 


put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill [Bill 154]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Trevelyan) .. 1981 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 





0 


Local Government Board (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for leave (Sir William Harcourt) .. we .. 1984 
After ‘short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill for constituting 
a Local Government Board for Scotland, ordered (Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt, The Lord Advocate); presented, and read the first time [Bill 
251.] 


Local Authorities (Removal of Disqualification) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Morley, 
Mr. Stuart- Wortley, Mr. Stewart Macliver, Mr. Cowen); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 252] os és $ +» 2002 
[1.45.] 














LORDS. 


—_o-——_- 


SAT FIRST. 


Fripay, June 8, 1883. 
The Lord O’Neill, after the death of his father. 


Monpay, June 11. 


The Lord Castletown, after the death of his father. 

The Lord Haldon, after the death of his father. 

The Lord Chesham, after the death of his father. 

The Earl of Guilford, after the death of his grandfather. 


TuurspDAY, JUNE 21. , 
The Viscount Exmouth, after the death of his uncle. 








COMMONS. 


—o—_ 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Turespay, JuNE 12. 


For the County of Monaghan, v. John Givan, esquire, Crown Solicitor for the 
Counties of Meath and Kildare. 


Tuurspay, June 14. 
For Peterborough, v. George Hampden Whalley, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 
Fripay, June 22. 


For the Town and Port of Hastings, v. Charles James Murray, esquire, Manor of 
Northstead. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Tuespay, June 12. 

Derby Borough—Thomas Roe, esquire. 
Monpay, June 18. 

Leicester County (Northern Division)—The hon. Montague Curzon. 
Monpay, June 25. 

City of Peterborough—Sydney Charles Buxton, esquire. 








PROTEST. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, TUESDAY, 12Tx JUNE, 1883. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


“ DISSENTIENT: 


‘1. Because, while purporting to be ‘A Bill to regulate Procedure at the 
‘¢ ¢ Elections of Representative Peers for Scotland,’ it is personal and invidious 
‘‘ in its bearing and character. 


‘2, Because Clause 2 gives retrospectively a legal effect to the Protest of 
‘¢ one Peer, whereas by the 10 and 11 Vict., c. 52, it was enacted that the action 
‘“‘ by Protest of ‘two or more Peers’ voting at an Election should be requisite 
‘‘ before it was open to the House of Lords to call upon anyone claiming his 
“« right to vote to establish such right—the said Act 10 & 11 Vict., c. 52, remaining 
‘‘ unrepealed. 


“3. Because, by this retrospective action of Clause 2, one Peer, and one 
‘* Peer only, whose vote has been received at various Elections of Representative 
‘« Peers for Scotland will be excluded from the Election Roll, as first to be pre- 
“‘ pared by the Lord Clerk Register. 


“4. Because, in making up this new Election Roll, either the ancient Earl- 
‘‘dom of Mar, which remained untouched by the Order or Resolution of the 
‘¢ House of Lords relative to a title of Mar decided to have been created in 1565, 
‘¢ will disappear from the Roll; or, if it is placed upon the new Roll in its present 
‘‘ position upon the Union Roll, a higher order of precedency will be given to 
‘‘ the modern Earldom than that to which it has been decided to be entitled. 


‘<5, Because, under Clause 2, any Peer of Scotland, other than a Represen- 
‘“‘ tative Peer or a Peer who has had his right established by Order or Resolution 
‘‘ of the House of Lords, may at any time be struck off the Election Roll by the 
‘* Protest of one Peer only, and may be kept off the said Roll until he has pro- 
e og Png Petition to the Crown and established his right before the House 
‘* of Lords. 


** 6. Because it is proposed, by the peculiar wording of part of Olause 7, for 
“‘ the first time to recognize a claim to an order of precedency lower than that 
‘‘ assigned on the Union Roll in virtue of the Decreet of the Commissioners of 
“ Ranking appointed by King James VI. in 1605-6. 


“7, Because, by Olause 8, it is proposed to be enacted that any Peer whose 

‘* yight to one Peerage on the Roll of Scottish Peers shall have been established 
‘“‘ «before or after the passing of this Act by any Order or Resolution of the 
‘« ¢ House of Lords, upon any Petition referred to the House of Lords by Her 
‘« ‘Majesty,’ shall not be liable to protest against his vote or claim to vote being 
“ recorded i any other Peerage to which his right shall not have been so 
' established. 

‘« BLANTYRE. 

‘* HappinerTon. 

‘* GatLoway. 

‘“* Wemyss. 

‘« KInrore. 

‘“‘ STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL. 

‘¢ STRATHNAIRN. 

** Winpsor. 

“ Srantey or ALDERLEY.” 
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HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


IN THE 


Fovrrn Sgsstoy or THE Twentry-Seconp PaArtiAMENT OF THE 


Unitep KINGDOM oF 


Great Brrraryn and IReranp, 


APPOINTED TO MEET 29 Aprit, 1880, In THE ForTY-THIRD 


YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





FIFTH VOLUME OF SESSION 


18838. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8th June, 18838. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord O’ Neill, after the death of his father. 
Punuic Brrits—First Reading—Pier and Har- 
bour Provisional Order (No. 2)* (82); Sea 

Fisheries * (83). 

Second Reading—Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Orders (68) *. 

Committee — Report — Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders * (64) ; Constabulary 
and Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) * 
(75). 

Report — Representative Peers (Scotland) * 
(66-84); Naval Discipline and Enlistment 
Acts Amendment * (70). 

Third Reading —Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * (31), 
and passed. 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENG- 
LAND) BILL AND THE PARLIAMEN. 
TARY ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


[\HE MARQUESS or SALISBURY : 

I observe, from the Votes of the 
other House that have been laid upon 
the Table, that there are two measures at 
present before that House, which I sup- 
pose have a reasonable prospect of reach- 
ing this House. One of them is the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill, 
and the other the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill. With regard to the latter, I ob- 
serve on the Notice Paper a crop of 
Amendments, very voluminous in cha- 
racter, proceeding chiefly from those hon. 
Members for the Sister Country, who add 
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so much richness and volume to the de- 
bates of the other House. It is probable, 
therefore, that it will occupy the atten- 
tion of the other House for a consider- 
able time, perhaps for some weeks, and 
it is a Bill which chiefly concerns the 
other House, though not exclusively so. 
The Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Bill, on the contrary, is.a Bill of general 
interest, and is one in which this House 
is quite as much interested asthe other ; 
and it would certainly be a great con- 
venience that it should reach your Lord- 
ships’ House in time for adequate dis- 
cussion and examination. It is a Bill 
whieh consists mainly of details which it 
is desirable to examine and discuss. I 
wish, therefore, to ask the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville) whether the 
proceedings of the Government in the 
other House could be so ordered that 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill, to which 
our attention should be particularly di- 
rected, should reach this House first? It 
would be a convenience, if it could be so 
arranged. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Marquess gave me Notice of the 
Question, and I have communicated with 
Mr. Gladstone and some of my Colleagues 
in the other House. There is a general 
desire to meet the wish of the noble 
Marquess; but I find that there would 
be some inconvenience in departing from 
the order in which the House is engaged 
in considering the Bills. At the same 
time, with regard to both Bills, no effort 
shall be wanting to bring them, at the 
earliest time possible, under the con- 
sideration of your Lordships. 


AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL 
DEPRESSION. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxe or RUTLAND, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
depressed condition of agriculture and 
trade, said, he would ask for that indul- 
gence of their Lordships which was 
generally granted to him when he 
alluded to some statistics; but he would 
promise that they should be as brief 
and condensed as the great magnitude 
of the question would permit—the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture and 
trade. As gary agriculture, he 
feared it would not be necessary for 
him to detain their Lordships at any 
length to show how depressed it was 
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at the present moment. All parties of 
all kinds knew that it was never so 
depressed before ; and yet the Govern- 
ment appeared to treat the matter with 
contemptuous indifference, for he had 
not heard a word of sympathy from 
them, and the subject was not men- 


‘tioned in the Queen’s Speech. What 


had been proposed for the relief of 
agriculture? The only measure which 
since then the Government had proposed 
for the alleviation of agricultural distress 
was the Tenants’ Compensation Bill. 
But while he admitted that measure to 
be a sound and, perhaps, a useful one, 
and that it had been brought forward by 
the Government with an honest intention 
to do good to the agricultural interest, 
yet he must ask the Government whether 
they seriously believed that it was a 
measure which could, by any possibility, 
relieve the existing agricultural distress? 
It would merely compensate a tenant 
who was leaving his farm for unex- 
hausted improvements, and make the 
tenant who took the farm pay for them; 
that was merely transferring the burdens 
from one to the other; it was no relief 
to the agricultural interest. He in- 
quired of a gentleman in Leicestershire, 
for whose opinion he had great respect, 
what he thought of the Bill; and the 
answer was that it. would do little harm, 
and less good. He (the Duke of Rut- 
land) believed that was a faithful 
representation of the effect the Bill 
would have in most of the counties of 
England ; but he objected to some parts 
of it; for he believed it would inflict 
hardship and injury upon small capital- 
ists. At present, many landlords were 
willing and anxious to allow time to 
tenants who were in difficulties; but 
when the Bill was passed they would be 
prevented from doing so, and would give 
a year’s notice. He wished the Govern- 
ment to consider what this distress in 
the agricultural districts amounted to, 
and what it really meant. It was said 
that im the last 10 years 1,000,000 acres 
of land had gone out of cultivation ; and, 
at four quarters an acre, that meant 
a loss of 4,000,000 quarters, which, at 
£2 a-quarter, meant a loss of £8,000,000 
a-year. Could we lose that, and not 
suffer from it? Must not an increase of 
poverty and pauperism be the conse- 
quence? He was sorry to say that he 
did not think trade was in any better 
condition than agriculture. The Trade 
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- Returns for the first five months of this 
year and of last showed that the ex- 
ports had fallen from £98,160,280 to 
£96,931,963, and the imports had risen 
from £149,625,198 to £155,704,412, 
showing an increase in imports of 
£6,079,219, and a decrease in exports 
of £1,228,317. There was an article in 
The Morning Post of that day on this 
subject, and he there found it stated— 

“Last month we remarked that the falling-off 
in the values of our exports, then £2,680,000, 
was not sufficient to be deemed of serious im- 
portance ; but now that it is almost doubled by 
the £5,320,000 of last month, the same consola- 
tion cannot be accepted. Still, it does not yet 
amount to much more than 1} per cent on the 
whole transactions, though it is much to be 
feared that this will progress as the year goes 
on.” 


This great diminution in the exports 
and the vast increase in the imports 
was a most serious matter. At pre- 
sent he believed there was great 
anxiety in the City as to the quantity of 
gold in the. Bank of England. The 
value of the woollen goods we exported 
in 1872 was £32,383,273 ; the average 
in the last 10 years had been £19,252,699; 
so that there had been an annual dimi- 
nution of £13,130,574. We imported 
silk goods of the value of £12,000,000, 
and this involved the displacement of 
about 36,000 labourers. The value of 
the cotton goods we exported in 1872 
was £63,667,729 ; the average of the 
last 10 years had been £58,900,000 ; 
and that involved an annual diminution 
of £4,566,579. In 1872 we imported 
raw cotton of the value of £53,380,670; 
the average for the last 10 years had 
been £42,942,259; and the annual dimi- 
nution was £10,438,140. He had re- 
ceived a letter from a manufacturer in 
Sheffield, who said— 

‘* ‘As a rule, the majority is usually correct in 
its decision, and what do we find? That one 
by one the nations of the world are going over 
to protection—that is to say; to employ their 
own labour in preference to that of the 
foreigner. England alone stands out for Free 
Trade. In the year 1880 I returned from a tour 
in Australia, and upon landing at San Fran- 
cisco was struck with the appearance of the 
people. The working classes were well clothed 
and well fed, and upon inquiry I found that the 
artizan received an average of 2} to 3 dollars 
per day—10s. to 12s.—and in some cases much 
more. From advertisements in the trade jour- 
nals, as I ‘passed through the United States, I 
found labour in request. It may be said—‘ Yes ; 
but living is much more expensive.’ Granted; 
-but even then the large wage received by the 
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American workman. Arrived at Liverpool, I 
found a different state of affairs—workmen 
seeking employ, wages at a minimum, say about 
4s. to 4s. 6d. per day. The want of Reciprocity 
necessitates the manufacturers here reducing 
the wages of the workman to a shockingly low 
scale to enable them to olimb the barrier of 
Protection. And where it is successively done 
the attention of the foreigner is at once drawn 
to it, and the barrier is raised still higher, as in 
the case recently of France and the United 
States. The result is trade continues dull, 
there is no life in -it, and in consequence of our 
suicidal policy we shall find ourselves support- 
ing a large portion of our able-bodied workmen 
out of the poor rate. America has built up a 
large manufacturing community by the pro-— 
tection she has accorded to her enterprizing 
manufacturers, and already she has become the 
largest manufacturer of steel rails in the world. 
The scale of wages in this country for artizans 
is lower than it was 20 years ago, while the 
work put into the article is probably increased 
20 per cent. I am speaking now specially of 
my native town. Local taxes, however, in- 
crease. The best thing this country could do, 
in my humble opinion, would be to promote the 
federation of our Colonies, and become in fact, 
what we are in theory, a mighty Empire.” 
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That letter was written by a gentleman 
who employed a great number of arti- 
zans in-the town of Sheffield. Then, 
the leading newspaper, Zhe Times, which 
certainly was not Protectionist, said— 


“ Without in the least desiring to take pessi- 
mist views of our national condition, we venture 
to say that it is not one which dispenses us from 
strict caution and economy. In some respects 
it may be described as precarious. We depend 
upon foreigners to a greater degree: than it is 
altogether pleasant to contemplate. We require 
that they should take an enormous amount of 
our manufactures, and should supply us with 
an immense ‘quantity of food in exchange. 
They are straining every nerve to do without 
our manufactures, and they have already suc- 
ceeded to such an extent that, though the 
volume of our trade remains, the profit has 
been reduced. No thinking man can avoid 
asking himself what will be the effect upon a 
country situated as we are of the extraordinary 
rapidity with which the population of the world 
is increasing.” ; 

In fact, this question was constantly dis- 
cussed in the papers, and the writers 
pointed out that the results of our ex- 
ports and imports were not pleasant to 
contemplate. He thought their Lord- 
ships would agree witb him that the 
trade of this country was not at the pre- 
sent time prosperous. He knew that 
subjects of this kind were dull, and that 
the figures were uninteresting; buthewas 
sure they would all agree with him that 
no question was so important to this 
country as the question of industrial 
prosperity. He felt that this country 
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was year by year losing her high posi- 
tion in commerce ;.and, indeed, without 
any hope of returning prosperity—both 
agriculture and trade, and everything 
connected with them, were going to rack 
and ruin. He did not think that any 
remedy which he might propose would 
be acceptable to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; and, indeed, he did not know 
that, except Protection, there was any 
remedy that anyone could propose. Mr. 
Ecroyd, in a remarkable speech in 
‘‘another place,” had stated his views 
of what he thought might tend to stop 
decadence. In that speech the hon. 
Member proposed that the duties on 
. Indian tea, and on sugar, coffee, choco- 
late, cocoa, and some other articles that 
were grown in India and in our Co- 
lonies, should be received duty free, as 
well as wheat and flour, and that a duty 
of 10 per cent should be raised on tea 
and similar commodities which were 
brought from foreign countries, as well 
as a duty of 4s. per cwt. on grain and 
flour from them. They had formerly 
been accused of having nothing to pro- 
pose; but Mr. Ecroyd had met that 
charge by making his proposal. He 
(the Duke of Rutland) had just said 
that there was no remedy except Pro- 
tection to propose; but he thought he 
ought in fairness to mention that the 
noble Earl opposite the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (the Earl of 
Derby) proposed emigrationas a remedy, 
and that remedy had been very largely 
advocated in different quarters. Ata 
meeting held the other day at Mile End, 
a system of State-aided emigration to our 
Colonies was earnestly advocated. It 
was suggested that about 200,000 of our 
working and artizan fellow-countrymen 
should thus be got rid of. Why should 
those people, who were the very life and 
backbone of the country, be thus expa- 
triated, because England persistently re- 
fused to adopt any other policy than that 
of Free Trade? Were they not our 
fellow-countrymen? Had they not the 
same love of their Queen, their country, 
and oftheir homes, as the Members of 
their Lordships’ House? They loved 
their cottages, and gardens, and flowers, 
and they could not be turned adrift 
as coaches and horses were put away? 
Besides, the country wanted those men 
—they were wanted for the Army and 
for the Navy, and we did not want to 
get rid of the most active and vigorous 
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section of the population. Why were 
they to be sent out of the countries in 
which their labour was protected, be- 
cause in Free Trade England they could 
not find employment? Would it not be 
more statesmanlike and honest to say— 
‘‘We will protect your labour here as 
well as it is protected in Canada or the 
United States. Remain where you are. 
We want you here.”” There were many 
ways in which the depression in trade 
and agriculture caused by our present 
Free Trade system made itself felt. No 
country in the world cared for its poor 
as did this country. Nowhere were there 
so many hospitalsand almshouses. But 
our hospitals were suffering acutely in 
the present distress. Guy’s Hospital, 
for example, which derived seuily all 
its income from land, had seen that in- 
come reduced from £50,000 to £32,000 ; 
and had been compelled, and would be 
still further compelled, to reduce the 
scale of its beneficent operations. How 
was the present state of things to be 
remedied? It could only be remedied 
by a recurrence to the policy of Protec- 
tion, which we had so unwisely aban- 
doned, either with or against the will of 
the Government, and by making the 
question of Free Trade or Protection the 
test question at the next General Elec- 
tion. The working men had the ques- 
tion in their own hands. If the indus- 
trial portion of the country were desirous 
to have their industry protected, they 
must do so at the next Election. They 
must see whether candidates were Pro- 
tectionists or Free Traders, and return a 
majority in favour of Protection to the 
House of Commons. If that were done, 
from that day the industry of England 
would flourish. Agriculture would be- 
come prosperous, and tradé revive; the 
furnaces of the great- mannfactories 
would again blaze forth, giving employ- 
ment to thousands; and the country 
would soon be brought back to its former 
happy state. 

Tue Marquess or BRISTOL said, 
that, in his opinion, the establishment 
of an international arbitration tribunal, 
in order to settle any disputes that might 
arise, would do more than anything else 
to encourage and develop the trade of 
Europe, by setting free that large por- 
tion of the industrial power which was 
at present absorbed in military opera- 
tions, in the shape of standing Armies; 
another principle which, he believed, 
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should be adopted to that end was that 
of taxing moderately every imported 
article of general consumption. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY aaid, he 
hoped that the noble Duke who had 
brought this subject under the notice of 
the House (the Duke of Rutland) would 
not think him wanting in respect towards 
him if he did not attempt to follow him 
through all the topics into which he had 
entered. It was, unfortunately, an in- 
disputable fact that agricultural distress 
did exist in this country, and had existed 
for several years ; and that fact had been 
admitted by the late Government, who 
had appointed the Agricultural Com- 
mission, presided over by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) to inquire into the causes of 
that distress. The present Government 
were also aware of the continuance of 
that distress, though, during last year, 
the country had not been subjected to 
such great difficulty respecting agricul- 
ture as during many previous years ; and, 
therefore, it had not been thought neces- 
sary to make any allusion to it in the 
Speech Her Majesty was advised to de- | 
liver. There was a general opinion on | 
one point—namely, that, whatever causes 
might exist, the chief one was an un- | 
usual succession of bad seasons. That, | 
of course, was beyond the control of | 
Parliaments and Governments to re- | 
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while to occupy their Lordships’ time by 
reiterating the arguments in favour of 
Free Trade, for there was a general 
agreement to adhere to the system which 
had been deliberately adopted. Our 
trade was not so flourishing as it had 
been at some other times; but to say 
that it was decaying would be a pro- 
position it would be very difficult to 
maintain. The amount of shipping which 
passed through the Suez Canal showed 
that the trade, at all events, was not 
declining, for the greater part of it was 
British. ‘The noble Duke brought for- 
ward the theory that the less they re- 
ceived for what they sold the richer they 
were. He (the Earl of Kimberley) could 
not follow that, because, by that rea- 
soning, if theysold something fornothing 
at all, they would be attaining to a 
height of wealth almost impossible. He 
did not, however, deny that we werd 
hard pressed by thecompetition of foreign 
countries; but he thought that, with the 
skill and industry and resources of the 
country, our people might be relied upon 
to hold their own. On the whole, he 
thought that there was no reason for us 
to despair of our commercial ‘position 
among nations. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND said, that 
the noble Earl had not touched upon the 
subject of emigration. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that, 
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medy, and they could only hope that | personally, he had never been in favour 
they might have years of greater sun- | of emigration on a large scale, though, 
shine, and more favourable agricultural | no doubt, we must look to it as an outlet 
conditions. No doubt, there were mea- | for our surplus population in certain con- 
sures of interest to the agricultural com- | gested districts, such as existed in Ire- 
munity, which were recommended by | land, where it had been of great assist- 
many people as a remedy; and the noble | ance ; and it was to the advantage of our 
Duke had referred to the Bill which had | working population that they should be 
been introduced into the other House of | allowed to carry their labour to any 
Parliament, which he said would, in his | part of the world they might choose, 
opinion, do very little towards relieving | and where extraordinarily high rates of 
agricultural depression. When that Bill! pay might prevail for the time. He had 
reached this House, Her Majesty’s Go- | been informed that in certain districts in 
vernment would be prepared to state | England men who had emigrated were 
their views with regard to it; but, at| returning home, finding that wages 
the present moment, he (the Earl of | abroad were falling, and that the dia- © 
Kimberley) was sure he should be ex-! mond fields of South Africa were, for the 

cused if he declined to discuss the pro- | present, played out. The Government 
visions of a measure which was not before 





their Lordships. The noble Duke had 
discussed this question from the Pro- 
tection or Reciprocity point of view ; but 
the noble Duke must pardon him for 
saying that the question was not one of 
practical politics at the present time. 
Therefore, he did not think it worth 





were exceedingly anxious that any mea- 
sures should be passed which would, in 
their opinion, facilitate the recovery of 
agriculture from the distress it was now 
undoubtedly enduring. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I should not like this discussion 
to close withoyt thanking the noble 
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Duke (the Duke of Rutland) for the 
very interesting speech he has made. It 
was thoroughly characteristic of him, as 
a gallant defence of opinions he has long 
becn known to hold upon the subject ; 
and, whether we agree with him or not, 
we shall always listen with interest and 
with pleasure to opinions independently 
formed, and vigorously sustained. With 
regard to the question of agricultural 
distress, I think there are grounds on 
which we may complain of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. We have stated 
that before, and we may have reason to 
state it again. I wish they could be in- 
duced to pay a little more attention to 
the burdens which press on agriculture, 
and to take an interest in the gradual 
transformation of a large quantity of 
land from arable into pastoral farms, 
and mark the impediments thrown in 
the way of the healthy progress of that 
process, by the introduction of diseases 
from. the Continent, which are fatal 
to the industry of the farmer. While 
making these remarks, it is almost 
superfluous to add that it was tho- 
roughly ascertained by the Commission 
over which the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon) presided that it 
was from causes outside any legislative 
control that, in the main, the sufferings 
of agriculturists were caused. That is 
admitted on all sides, and we can only 
hope for better things in the future. 
But I still regret that the Government, 
under these circumstances, have not 
found, for the comfort and sustenance of 
agriculturists, any food more encourag- 
ing or nourishing than that very in- 
significant Tenants’ Compensation Bill 
which is now making its way through 
the other House. I thoroughly concur 
in the opinion of the noble Duke that, 
so far as I can judge, it is a measure 
which will not do much harm, and pro- 
bably do less good. My noble Friend 
did not confine himself to agriculture; 
but he also dealt largely with the question 
of the decline of trade. I must say there 
is one point on which he has reason to 
complain of the tone of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Kimberley), and of 
the tone generally adopted on that sub- 
ject. Whatever our opinions as to Pro- 
tection and Free Trade may be, we must 
never lose sight of the fact, the startling 
fact, that we are in a small minority in 
the world on the subject ; and that the 
advocates of Free Trade, however deeply 
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convinced they may be of the truth of 
their position, have no right to assume 
the airs of orthodoxy, and treat with 
contemptuous indifference all arguments _ 
that might be advanced on the other 
side. There is a vast majority in the 
world in favour of Protection. 1 belong, 
I regret to say, to the comparatively in- 
significant minority which believes in 
Free Trade; but, holding and avow- 
ing that position, I think the pro- 
per frame in which to approach this 
subject is to consider all the arguments 
adduced upon it, and to examine whether 
there is not in our system, however 
firmly we believe in our principles and 
mode of applying them, any weak point 
that vitiates the excellence of the prin- 
ciples we desire touphold. There is one 
matter which interests very considerable 
classes in this country. It is a question 
called by some Reciprocity, and by others 
Retaliation; and it has, of late years, 
excited very great interest among those 
whom theright rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Peterborough) told us the other night 
would decide the fate of the institutions 
of this country—namely, what he called 
‘the masses.”” Theysee the undoubted 
fact that a wall of tariffs exists around 
our trade; and they see that these tariffs 
do not diminish in severity, but that, as 
far as there is any movement, it is in the 
opposite direction, tending to grow more 
and more severe. They see we are iso- 
lated in this matter among the nations 
of the world, and that the promises and 
the sincere conviction under which the 
system of Free Trade was originally 
passed have not been fulfilled, and that 
other nations have not followed our 
example. They also see that this state 
of things forces our diplomatists into 
a position of singular weakness when 
they wish to argue for the relaxation of 
these terrible tariffs. They ars like un- 
armed men going forth to meet men fully 
armed. They have no weapons by 
which they can instil fear of the conse- 
quences of refusing the alteration of the 
tariffs for which they plead; and, there- 
fore, there has grown up—I do not say 
I agree with it—a feeling which I cannot 
ignore, and which, in considerable quan- 
tity, undoubtedly exists, a feeling in 
favour of that policy that is sometimes 
described ag Reciprocity, but is more 
accurately described, I think, as a policy 
of Retaliation. I do not agree with it, be- 
cause it do not see that it is immediately 
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proctieable, Whether, as a principle, 
etaliation should be exercised or not, 
is a very difficult question of economics 
to decide. The arguments against it are 
very much the same as those against 
war of all sorts. You injure yourself in 
the effort to protect yourself, by injuring 
others. That is, no doubt, true; but 
arguments of that kind have not pre- 
vented mankind from seeing that in 
war often lies their only protection ; 
and it may be that a retaliatory fiscal 
system, under certain circumstances, 
would be wise and profitable to a nation. 
Your Lordships will hardly forget the 
remarkable speech delivered by the late 
Lord Beaconsfield on this subject, four 
or five years ago. He then pointed out 
what seemed to me unanswerable—that 
the policy of Retaliation, whether good 
or bad, was not, at all events at that 
moment, open to the country to pursue. 
We have wound around ourselves a 
skein of obligations, in the nature of the 
‘‘most favoured nation clauses,” which 
would absolutely preclude us from adopt- 
ing, on any extensive scale, such a policy 
of Retaliation, or of reserving toourdiplo- 
matists the liberty to use it or threaten 
it; and, therefore, so far as the imme- 
diate policy of the Government is con- 
cerned, it must be dismissed from the 
category of practical remedies for our 
distress. In saying that, I wish to care- 
fully guard myself from saying that I 
think there is no foundation for the 
contention that a policy of Retaliation 
is consistent with the true principles 
of Free Trade. If it were possible, it 
might be necessary—it might ‘be advan- 
tageous. I have no doubt that the 
Free Trade originally looked forward 
to by those who introduced that system 
was a Free Trade in which all nations 
should take their part. An enormous 
amount of the benefit, however, which 
we thought would come from the mea- 
sure has failed to arrive in consequence 
of other nations refusing to follow our 
example ; and, unless we take heed in 
time, and take the requisite precautions, 
we run the danger that our Colonies 
may follow in the same path with foreign 
nations, and that we shall be shut out 
from the ports, not only of Colonies, but 
of Dependencies, as we have been from 
the ports of foreign nations. I am, 
therefore, ‘glad the noble Duke has 
brought the subject before us, for I do 
not think a question which so deeply 
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concerns large masses of those employed 
in our agriculture or commerce ought to 
be pushed away from us, as if it were 
too unholy to discuss. We are in the 
midst of great difficulties, and we have 
very serious dangers and troubles to 
surmount. Poverty is growing, and the 
means of meeting and conquering it are 
not growing at the same time; and, 
therefore, I thank the noble Duke for 
having called attention tothe subject. I 
think the Government will misconceive 
their duty if they cast it away in an 
indifferent or contemptuous manner. 

Eri GRANVILLE : My Lords, I 
am satisfied with the discussion, and 
with the answer the noble Marquess op- 
posite (the Marquess of Salisbury) has | 
given with regard to Reciprocity. I 
should like to know, however, on what 
he founds the statement that pauperism 
is increasing in this country ? 

Tue- Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
said ‘‘ poverty,” and I take the state- 
ment of the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Rutland) for it, that it is so. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Oh! then, it is 
entirely founded on the statement of the 
noble Duke. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : No; 
itis not. I imagine that where there is 
distress there must be poverty, and in 
the last four or five years there has 
been great distress and poverty in very 
many classes. I could very easily pro- 
duce, at some future day, evidence of 
the statements I have made; but I have 
been assured by persons well acquainted 
with the labouring classes, that they 
suffer seriously from want of employ- 
ment, both in this city and in other large 
centres of industry. I know, with re- 
ference. to the great agricultural in- 
terest, that many farmers are in such a 
condition that those who have been rich 
are now poor. There has been retrench- 
ment on every side, and you cannot have 
retrenchment without throwing large 
numbers out of employment. I thought 
these facts were obvious to everyone, 
and I am surprised that the noble Earl 
should have treated them in this manner, 
and made them matter of debate. It 
would be easy to produce evidence of 
these,things. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I dare say that 
I am mistaken, and that the noble Mar- 
quess is right; but until he brings me 
the evidence alluded to I shall be rather 
doubtful. My impression is, that pau- 
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ism has decreased, that poor rates 
in agricultural districts have decreased, 
and that there is a very great increase 
in the deposits in the savings banks. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
said ‘ poverty,” not ‘‘ pauperism.” 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 66.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
REPORT. 


Order of the Day for the Report of 
Amendments to be received, read. 


Amendments reported accordingly. 


Clause 1 (Roll of Peerages and Peers 
‘of Scotland to be annually prepared). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Cxan- 
CELLOR, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 1, line 15, after (‘‘annexed ’’) 
insert (‘‘ and ’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Form of Election Roll). 


Tue Earx or STAIR (for the Duke 
of SurHERLAND) regretted the noble 
Duke was not there to explain his own 
Amendment; but the object of it was 
to bring the 2nd clause of the Bill into 
conformity with the 8th clause. As ‘it 
at present stood, it would have the effect, 
no doubt unintentional on the part of 
the noble and learned Earl, of excluding 
one Peer, and one only; and it seemed 
specially directed against that noble 
Lord. He trusted, therefore, that this 
Amendment would be accepted. 

Amendment moved, in page 1, line 29, 
to leave out (‘“any peer’) and insert 
(‘‘two or more peers.’”)—(Zhe Hari of 
Stair.) 


Tag LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
Fo hd the Amendment, said, he 
thought it would go extremely far to 
defeat the object in view under the Bill. 
The Committee of 1882, presided over 
by the Lord Justice Clerk, made this 
recommendation upon the subject and 
manner of preparing the Election Roll, 
and it had been followed in the present 
Bill. The Committee recommended that 
the Roll should be prepared by the Lord 
Clerk Register in the first instancé, and 
that he should enter on it the name of 
every Peer who had voted at the elec- 
tion.of Representative Peers without 
any objection or protest having been at 
any time made or taken against his right 
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of voting within the last 20 years, and 
also the name of every Peer whose right 
had been considered and sustained by 
the House of Lords. The Committee 
went on to say, in the next para- 
graph— 

“ This proceeding would very nearly embrace 
the whole existing Peerage of Scotland, for the 
cases of protest during the period in question 
are few.”’ 

Their Lordships would observe that its 
Committee recommended omissions of 
any Peer against whom there was any 
protest recorded, unless the House of 
Lords had sustained the claim; and the 
Bill which was last year introduced by 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Galloway) 
followed that proposition, and also laid 
down that the Roll should not contain 
the name of any Peer against whom any 
protest had been taken. There would 
be no injustice to any gentleman or 


/nobleman, if such there were, whose 


name would be omitted by reason of a 
protest ; because the Bill provided a 
simple and straightforward means by 
which he could get his name inserted 
upon the Roll by Petition to the Crown, 
if he were able to establish his claim. It 
had been said by the noble Earl that the 
Bill would only exclude one individual ; 
but he believed the effect of the Amend- 
ment, if adopted, might be to introduce 
into the first Roll two Earls of Breadal- 
bane, two Earls of Eglinton, two Lords 
Belhaven, and two Earls of Mar. He 
(the Lord Chancellor) supposed that the 
last was the only name which wasthought 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Stair) to 
be affected by the Amendment; but it 
would be seen that that was not so. 
He was not prepared to put the name 
of a person upon the Roll who had 
not proved his title. Taking up the 
other cases he had mentioned in the 
order of time, in the year 1870 a gen- 
tleman, a Relative of his own, claimed 
the Peerage of Belhaven, and voted in 
respect of that Peerage, and only one 
protest was recorded against him, and 
no protest had been recorded against 
him at any subsequent time, because 
the House of Lords determined .that 
another person was entitled to the Peer- 
age; but if thisAmendment were adopted, 
it would be the duty of the Lord Clerk 
Register to put upon the Roll, in addi- 
tion to that of Lord Belhaven, who had 
established his right by Resolution of 
the House, the name of his Relative, 
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who was the unsuccessful claimant to 
the Peerage. Coming to the next case, 
which was still more singular, in 1872 
a person, not the present Earl, claimed 
the title of Breadalbane, and four pro- 
tests were recorded against him. The 
consequence was that, under the Act of 
1847, the matter was reported to the 
House, and the House was called upon 
to establish his claim. The claimant 
took no steps in the matter, and it fell 
to the ground. The gentleman, in 1876, 
again appeared, and again voted, and 
only one protest was recorded against 
him. He did the same in 1879, and again 
only one protest was recorded against 
him; and if this Amendment were 
adopted, it would be necessary to put 
the name of this gentleman upon the 
Roll, as claiming to be Earl of Breadal- 
bane. What the use was of making out 
a Roll of that sort he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) did not know. The third case 
was that of the title of Eglinton. In 
1874 a gentleman, not the present Lord 
Eglinton, voted, and one protest was 
recorded against him. In 1876 he did 
the same thing, and only one protest 
was recorded, and a similar thing oc- 
curred in 1880. Under this Amend- 
ment, that gentleman’s name would be 
put upon the Roll, as well as that of the 
present Earl. Then he came to the case 
of a gentleman whom he always would 
speak of with respect and sympathy, 
and whom he should as readily as any 
man congratulate, if he should, in the 
proper and regular course, bring for- 
ward a claim to the ancient Earldom of 
Mar, and succeed in establishing it on 
proper evidence. If there ever was a 
claim to a Peerage, since the world 
began, which was surrounded with 
difficulty, it was certainly that claim. 
It was claimed six times by one gentle- 
man, and on each occasion only one pro- 
test was made. After the adjudication 
in favour of Lord Kellie, that gentleman 
had never presented himself again, so as 
to give any opportunity for more than one 
protest. It was perfectly obvious that, 
if they were to have a Roll at all, they 
would stultify themselves, and set about 
it in the most. extraordinary manner, if 
they were to insist on putting upon the 
first Roll the names of three claimants, 
as to whom no human being had any 
ground for believing that they had any 
right to be there, and of another, whose 
right was uot only established or un- 
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controverted, but was as much the re- 
verse as anything possibly could be. He 
ventured to suggest that their Lord- 
ships should not accept the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or KINTORE said, that 
the Amendment would make it lawful 
for the Lord Clerk Register to place on 
the Roll the name of the gentleman who 
claimed the ancient Earldom of Mar. 
His case really stood by itself. It must 
be remembered that, in order to make 
these protests valid, they must be handed 
in by Peers; and, so far as he was 
aware, that had not been done in any of 
the cases cited by the noble and learned 
Earl (the Lord Chancellor). 

Tus LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
was not so; for, if his information was 
correct, every one of the protests were 
handed in by Peers. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY was under- 
stood to corroborate what had been said 
by the noble Earl behind him (the Earl 
of Kintore). 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
his information was derived from a Re- 
turn made to the House itself. 

Tue Eart ovr KINTORE said, he be- 
lieved that the noble and learned Earl 
upon the Woolsack had been misin- 
formed, and that the whole effect of the 
Bill would be to keep off the Roll one 
heir of his uncle, who, undoubtedly, was 
Earl of Mar. The gentleman in ques- 
tion did all that any of them could have 
done to take up his title; he had been 
served heir to his uncle, had matricu- 
lated his arms in the Herald’s College, 
and had voted at elections in 1868, 1870, 
1872, and 1874; and in no case was 
more than one protest recorded against 
him. Surely, it would be fair and right 
to allow his name to go on the Roll; 
and if he was not the Peer he claimed 
to be, anyone who had a better title 
should come forward and prove his 
claim. If, by this side-wind, they should 
keep one individual off the Roll, their 
Lordships would agree with him, it was 
not a course which should be taken. 

- Tue Eart or MAR anp KELLIE 
said, that, on former occasions, he had 
always avoided saying anything when a 
question of this kind was raised ; but, 
really, after the remarks which had been 
made by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Kintore), he felt bound to utter a few 
words. - He should like to know when 
that House had said he had no title to 
be on the Roll? There was only one 
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title on the Roll, and that he claimed, on 
the ground that the ancient title had 
come to an end. The House of Lords, in 
their decision, did not, however, say 
that the ancient Earldom had come to 
an end; and it was, therefore, possible 
for anyone to come forward and say he 
had a right to claim it. But, in order 
to do so, he would have to prove that 
the ancient Earldom existed, that it de- 
scended to heirs general, and that he 
was the heir-general. He (the Earl of 
Mar and Kellie) denied that the gentle- 
man who claimed it could fulfil any of 
these conditions; but he would be ex- 
tremely obliged to him if he could do so 
in regard to the first two, because then 
he (the Earl of Mar) should at once 
claim it on the ground of the subsequent 
charter, which limited the title to heirs 
male. 

Tne Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
wished to point out that the clause, as it 
stood at the present moment, would em- 
brace the persons to whom the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack had alluded, 
with the one exception of the owner of the 
ancient Earldom of Mar. He (the Earl 
of Galloway) did not know against whom 
the Bill was directed, if not against the 
owner of this ancient Earldom. The 
noble and learned Earl had certainly 
been misinformed, for none of those 
holding the titles of Belhaven, Breadal- 
bane, or Eglinton, to whom he had re- 
ferred, had been protested against by a 
Peer. As the House was thus being 
entirely misled by these misrepresenta- 
tions of the noble and learned Earl on 
the Woolsack, he (the Earl of Galloway) 
hoped the noble Earl (the Earl of Stair) 
would take the sense of the House on 
the Amendment which he had moved in 
the absence of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Sutherland), in whose name it stood, 
in which case he should certainly sup- 
port him. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, he only 
rose because, having gone upon the 
- Committee which sat upon this subject 
last year without knowing any of the 

arties concerned in the Mar case, he 
had formed a very decided opinion upon 
the point now at issue. The noble and 


learned Earl upon the Woolsack might, 
indeed, have shown that the Amendment 
proposed to his clause would still leave it 
defective; but the consequence of leaving 
it in its present shape would be that a 
gentleman would be struck off the Roll 
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merely because one individual Peer had 
protested against him, that Peer being 
the one person who had claimed his 
title, and had not got it. For their 
Lordships ought to recollect that the 
Peerage granted to the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Mar and Kellie) was expressly 
stated not to be the ancient Earldom of 
Mar, but a Peerage supposed to have 
been created in 1565. The present 
holder of the ancient title had succeeded 
his uncle as heir-general ; and it was the 
fact that, when the attainder was taken 
off in 1824, the Peerage was restored 
to an heir who succeeded through his 
mother. The present holder had done 
all that was required of him on suc- 
ceeding to the title; and if he was to be 
struck off the Roll as proposed, their 
Lordships would, by that retrospective 
action, do an act of grave injustice. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cnatr- 
MAN of CommiTTzEs) said, that the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to prevent unplea- 
sant disputes arising at the election of 
Scotch Peers. It was desirable that a 
Roll should be provided, and under the 
Bill that would be done; and no person 
would be allowed to be on it, or have a 
right to vote, unless he had proved his 
claim to be there. But it was now pro- 
posed to put two persons of the same 
name on the Roll, in order that, at the 
very next election of Scotch Peers, a dis- 
pute might arise. As to the gentleman 
who claimed the ancient Earldom of Mar, 
all he (the Earl of Redesdale) could say 
was, that he had never attempted to 
make good that claim, although he had 
been invited to do so. 

Tur Marquess or SALISBURY, in- 
terposing, rose to Order, and asked 
where all this discussion was to end ? 
He was afraid it never would do so if 
they went into the question of the ancient 
Earldom of Mar. He deprecated any 
further discussion upon that subject, for 
there were many advocates who might 
be interested in it, and the question had. 
been disposed of by their Lordships’ 
House. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of CommitTEEs) said, he could assure 
his noble Friend (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) that he had no wish to weary the 
House, and would,therefore, say no more 
upon the matter.: 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, the re- 
sult of the Bill, as it now stood, bore a 
personal, and, he ventured to say, an 
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invidious character, because the clause 
they were now discussing would have 
this effect. It would affect one Scottish 
Peer, and one only; and, if the clause 
were not amended, his name would not 
be put upon the Roll. Ifthe clause were 
amended, it would be open to the noble 
Earl who had protested before, and who 
was the only protestor against the Earl 
of Mar being on the Roll, and to any 
other Peer, to come forward and pro- 
test. The Peer in question, Mr. Good- 
eve Erskine, who, on the death of his 
uncle, was put upon the Roll as a Peer, 
and whose vote at the Election of Repre- 
sentative Peers had been received seve- 
ral times, would, by this Bill, be struck 
off the Roll, though he had only been 
protested against once; whereas the 
noble Earl who protested against him 
(the Earl of Mar and Kellie) had been 
protested against 41 times, and 26 Peers 
had entered a protest against the course 
taken in-1881. It would be well if, by 
adopting the Amendment, they were 
to strike out any invidious personal 
matters. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, he was 
surprised at the noble Earl who had last 
spoken (the Earl of Wemyss) having 
referred to Mr. Goodeve Erskine as an 
Earl. That gentleman had claimed, in 
the Court. of Session, the estate of the 
noble Earl behind him (Lord Elphin- 
stone); but he was not allowed to 
appear as Earl of Mar. He appealed to 
the House of Lords, where he was told, 
however, he must claim as Mr. Goodeve 
Erskine, and not as Earl of Mar. Fur- 
ther, he appealed to the Home Secretary 
for precedence, as Earl’s daughters, for 
his sisters; but that right hon. Gentle- 
man, after taking the opinion of the 
Heralds’ Office, refused the request. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY: That is 
not the case. 


Lepresentative Peers 


A noble Lorn: I must call the noble 


Earl to Order; this sort of language is 
not proper to be used in this House. 

Lorpv ELPHINSTONE, continuing, 
said, he could prove what he was saying 
by documents, which could not be gain- 
said. Then Mr. Erskine was presented 
at Court, under the title of the Earl of 
Mar, and the Lord Chamberlain’s Office 
cancelled the presentation; and yet, 
after all that, they were now asked by 
this Amendment to say that Mr. Erskine 
was a Peer. He hoped the Amendment 
would not be supported. 
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On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 51; Not-Contents 27: 
Majority 24. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Aveland, L. 
cellor.) Balinhard, L. (EZ. 
Southesk.) 
Grafton, D. Braye, L. 
Richmond, D. CliffordofChudleigh, L. 
Somerset, D. se ya E, Home) 
Douglas, L. (EZ. Home. 
Bath, M. Elphinstone, L. 
Bandon, E. Fitzgerald, L. 
Derby, E. Forbes, L. 
Granville, E. Hammond, L. 
Kimberley, E. Hartismere, L. (JZ. 
Leven and Melville, E. assay § 
Mar and Kellie, E. Houghton, 
Milltown, E. Leconfield, L. 
Morley, E. Loftus, L. (M, Ely.) 
Northbrook, E. Lyttelton, L. 
Ravensworth, E. onson, L.  [ Teller.] 
Redesdale, E. Mount-Temple, L. 
Selkirk, E. O’ Hagan, L. 
Sydney, E. Ramsay, L. (E. Dal- 
housie.) 
Eversley, V. Reay, L. 
Hawarden, V. Saltersford, L. (ZF. 
Leinster, V. (D. Lein- Courtown.) 
ster.) Saltoun, L. 


Saye and Sele, L. 


Powerscourt, V. 
Shute, L. (V. Barring- 


Sherbrooke, V. 


ton.) 
Alcester, L. Sudeley, L. [ Zeller.] 
Ampthill, L. Thurlow, L. 
NOT-CON'TENTS. 
Bristol, M. Clements, L. (EZ. Lei- 
Bute, M. trim.) 
Ellenborough, L. 
Ashburnham, E. Forester, L. 
Denbigh, E. Kintore, L. (Z. Kin- 
Devon, E. tore.) 
Morton, E. Oxenfoord, L. (2. 
Powis, E. Stair.) [ Teller.) 
Sandwich, E. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Sondes, E. Stewart of Garlies, L. 
E. Galloway.) 
Sidmouth, V. Teller.) 
Stratheden and Camp- 
Abinger, L. bell, L. 
Brabourne, L. _ Wemyss, L. (A. 
Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- Wemyss. 
ae Wentworth, L. 
Carysfort, I..(#. Carys- Wimborne, L. 
fort.) Zouche of Haryng - 
Clanbrassill, L. (£. worth, L, 
Roden.) 


Resolved in the negative. 


On the Motion of The Lorp CHan- 
cELLOR the following Amendments 
made:—In page 1, line 29, leave out 
(‘present and”); in page 2, line 6, 
leave out (‘‘before’’); and in line 7, 
after (‘‘ herein ”’) insert (‘‘ before.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
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Clause 4 (Names on Roll only to be 
called at elections). 


On the Motion of The Lorn Cwan- 
CELLOR, the following Amendment 


made:—In page 2, line 40, leave out 


(‘‘ title’) and insert (‘‘ titles.’’) 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Proceedings by heirs of de- 
ceased persons). 

On the Motion of The Lorn Oman- 
CELLOR, the following Amendments 
made :—In age 3, line 9, after 
(‘‘ when ’’) leave out (‘‘Such Roll is’’), 
and insert (‘‘this Act was passed, or 
when the Election Roll for the time 
being in force’’); and in line 16, leave 
out (“‘ thereupon.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Petitions as to rights of 
peerage and precedency, and to correct 
errors in Roll). 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in moving, 
as an addition to the clause, a Proviso 
that, before any order should be issued 
by the House of Lords, altering the order 
of precedence on the Election Roll on 
the Report of the Committee of Privi- 
leges, such Report, together with the 
Evidence upon which it rests, should have 
been presented to the House, and laid 
upon the Table, not less than one month 
from the date of its presentation, said, 
it would in no way take away any 

ower from their Lordships under the 

tatute to alter the Union Roll on a Re- 
eet of the Committee of Privileges. 

ut, before that was done, he asked that 
they should not issue any order with 
reference to the alteration of the order 
of precedence without the Report and 
Evidence having been laid on the Table 
of the House, that time might be given 
for publicity, say not less than one month 
before any action was taken. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 4, line 20, at the end of clause 
to add — ‘‘ Provided also, that before any 
order shall be issued by the House of Lords 
altering the order of precedency on the Election 
Roll on the report of the Committee of Privi- 
leges, such report, together with the evidence 
upon which it rests, shall have been presented 
to the House and lain upon the Table not less 
than one month from the date of its presenta- 
tion.” —(The Earl of Wemyss.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
saw no objection to the Amendment, and 
would, therefore, accept it, 
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Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Protests). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Cuan- 
cELLoR, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 4, line 26, after (‘‘ elec- 
tion ’’) insert— 


(“Or by any such peer in the name and on 
behalf of any other peer voting by proxy at 
such election ’’) ; 

In lines 28 and 29, leave out ( ee 
sent’’) in line 28, and (‘‘ and”’) in line 
29; and in line 34, leave out (‘‘ present 
and.’’) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday next; 
and to be printed as amended. -(No. 84.) 


SEA FISHERIES BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to carry into effect an International 
Convention concerning Fisheries in the North 
Sea, and to amend the laws relating to British 
Sea Fisheries—Was presented by The Lord 
Supe.er; read 1*. (No. 83.) 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 8th June, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Svurriy—considered in Committee 
—R.P. 

Pusiic Biris—Resolution [June 7] reported— 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) [Payment of Costs and Expenses ]*. 

Ordered—First Reading—Drainage (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) * [220]; Yorkshire 
Register Acts Amendment * [221]. 

Committee — Lord Alcester’s Grant (re-comm.) 
[207], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 3)* ; 
Registry of Deeds (Ireland) [202]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 02a 
PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND)—WATER 
SUPPLY OF BROADFORD, CO. 
LIMERICK. 
. Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether it is a fact that the 
people of Broadford, county Limerick, 
are badly in want of fresh water; whe- 
ther it is a fact that the inhabitants of 
that place have frequently written to the 
Local Government Board on the subject ; 
and, if he will order steps to be taken 
at once to remedy this great want ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The only com- 
plaint made on this matter to the Local 
Government Board had reference to the 
repair of a pump, which was a subject 
of dispute between the Board of Guar- 
dians and the inhabitants of Broadford. 
The Board of Guardians gave way, and 
placed the matter unreservedly in the 
hands of the Guardian from the elec- 
toral division in which Broadford is 
situated, telling him to get the work 
done to the satisfaction of the residents 
in the place. This occurred early in last 
November, and. no complaint has since 
reached the Local Government Board ; 
but they will make inquiry as to what 
was done. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN remarked that the 
pump was being constructed for the past 
five years, and.it was not yet finished. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE—ERECTION OF NEW 
DWELLING HOUSE FOR MASTER. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

If his attention has been called to the 

proposal of the Belfast Guardians of the 

29th ultimo, to erect a new detached 
dwelling house for the present work- 
house master, ata cost of £600 or £700; 
if it be true that the master was only 
appointed about two years ago, and 
since this time upwards of £200 have 
been expended in general improvements 
to, and furniture for, his apartments, in 
addition to the furniture previously pur- 
chased for them ; is it true that this ex- 
penditure was incurred in order to ac- 
commodate the master’s wife and family, 
who are maintained out of the rates; 
are these apartments the same as those 
occupied by all previous masters; and, 
will he undertake to have this proposal 
of the guardians set aside on the ground 
that the expenditure is unnecessary ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN : Inquiry on this 
subject has been made; but as the 
_ Question only appeared on the Paper 
yesterday, a full reply has not yet been 
received. Iam able to state, however, 
that the apartments of the master of the 
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workhouse having been complained of 
as unhealthy, and having been, after 
examination by a special committee of 
the Guardians, condemned as unfit to 
live in, it has been proposed to erect a 
suitable dwelling at a cost not to exceed 
£400. The proposals of the Guardians 
will receive the careful consideration of 
the Local Government Board before a 
decision is come to. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
BALLOT ACT CONTINUANCE AND 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, inasmuch as the several pro- 
visions of the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill are 
dependent on the passing and provisions 
of the Ballot Bill, when he proposes to 
proceed with the Ballot Bill? 

Str OHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
anxious to make progress with the Bill, 
as are the Government as a whole. It 
is not our fault that so little progress 
has been made up to the present. I will 
bring it on as early as possible. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, further, whether 
he will give any assurance to the House 
that further proceedings on the Ballot 
Bill will take place before the com- 
pletion of the Committee stage of the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I hope 
so; but I cannot give any assurance. It 
does not depend on the Government 
really. 


INDIA—CRIMINAL CODE PROCEDURE 
AMENDMENT BILL—REPORT 
OF DEBATE. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
When the two Reports, complete and 
incomplete, of the Debate in the Indian 
Legislative Council upon Mr.: Iibert’s 
Native Jurisdiction Bill will be laid upon 
the Table of the House, in accordance 
with his undertaking made on the 28th 
May? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The telegraphic 
summary of the debate on the Juris- 
diction Bill will be presented to-day and 
distributed with the full report of the 
debate which was laid on the Table on 
the 28th of May, and is now being 
printed. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: Will the hon. 
Gentleman ask the Indian Government 
that Reports from the Local Govern- 
ments to Lord Ripon shall be sent home 
without any delay? My object, of course, 
is that they may be printed before the 
end of the Session. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: We have already 
asked that they may be sent on as early 
as possible. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: Is 
there any precedent for a debate in the 
Legislative Council being reported and 
telegraphed at the expense of the Go- 
vernment, except in the case of the 
Budget debates, which are not contro- 
versial ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I cannot answer 
that Question without Notice. 


EGYPT (EXPEDITIONARY FORCE)— 
THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the hospital 
at Troodos, in Cyprus, having been given 
up with the consent of the Principal 
Medical Officer of the British Army in 
Egypt on or before 24th August, and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley having on 30th August 
stopped the “Carthage” with 196 sick 
on board for Cyprus, the Principal 
Medical Officer, after communication 
with Cyprus on 3rd September, wrote 
to the Chief of the Staff that it seemed 
a great pity to disturb the hospital 
arrangements made elsewhere than at 
Troodos, in Cyprus; whether, on 4th 
September, he received from the Chief 
of the Staff the reply, ‘‘Sick can be 
sent to Cyprus ;’’ whether, on 9th Sep- 
tember, 72 sick were sent to Cyprus; 
whether, on 14th September, 300 more 
were ordered to sail for Cyprus; whe- 
ther he had, before 24th August, ordered 
that Cyprus should not be used as a 
hospital until October; whether the 
Principal Medical Officer stated before 
Lord Morley’s Commission that, up to 
the 19th of January, he had never heard 
of this decision ; if he would state whose 
duty it was to inform the Principal 
Medical Officer of the decision of the 
‘Secretary of State; and, whether the 
Director. General of the Medical De- 
partment at home was ever informed 
of it? The hon. Member also asked, 
Whether, when Ismailia was seized and 
the plan of campaign developed in 
Egypt, the Principal Medical Officer 
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and the Principal Commissariat Officer 
of the Army were informed of so much 
of the General’s plan as was necessary 
to enable them to arrange for the 
efficiency of their respective depart- 
ments under the altered conditions; and, 
if so, at what date was the seizure of 
Ismailia as a base sanctioned by the 
War Office, and at what date were these 
officers respectively informed of the in- 
tention to seize it? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I must ask the hon. Member to bear in 
mind that the Army in Egypt was com- 
manded by the General Officer on the 
spot, and not by the Secretary of State 
at home. Nearly all the points in this 
long Question relate to local details in 
connection with the conduct of the Cam- 
paign in Egypt. I have no information 
on these points beyond that contained in 
the Evidence given before Lord Morley’s 
Committee, which is before the House. 
With regard to the last part of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I will read the 
Minute of Sir John Adye, the Chief of 
the Staff, approved by the Secretary of 
State, which contains the only thing in 
the nature of an order given on the sub- 
ject by the War Office prior to the de- 
spatch of the Expedition. As I have 
before stated, any subsequent orders 
varying this decision would be given by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Expedi- 
tion. The Minute is as follows :— 


‘“*T have seen the Director General of the 
Army Medical Department. and the Principal 
Medical Officer of the Force. They concur 
that, looking at the season of the year, and that 
the weather will be cool towards the end of 
September, Troodos may be given up, and a 
hospital established at Polymedia, near the place 
of disembarkation. 


“(Signed) Joun Apyz, August 3, 1882." 


This answer applies also to the hon. 
Member’s last Question. The determi- 
nation of the base of operations in Egypt 
was wholly a matter for the determina- 
tion of the General commanding the 
Force ; and it was for that officer, acting 
through the Chief of the Staff, to’ convey 
to the Heads of Departments under him 
such instructions as he might think ne- 
cessary and desirable. . ' 

Dr. CAMERON said, that on Lord 
Wolseley’s Annuity Bill he should op- 
pose any grant unless full explanation 
were offered regarding the arrangements 
made at head- quarters affecting the 
Medical Department. At present un- 
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merited blame seemed to be thrown upon 
that Department. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether the hospital at Oyprus was 
given up on the motion of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, or by instructions from the 
Secretary of State ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could not go much into detail ; 
but the hospital at. Cyprus was not given 
up until the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, when 
the Campaign was virtually at an end, 
and the hospital at Cyprus would not be 
required. 

rp RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
asked, if it was the case that, owing to 
the fact of the military authorities at 
home, in conjunction with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, having decided that the base 
hospital should be at Cyprus, there was 
no base hospital at Ismailia when the 
troops were landed ? 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF also 
asked, whether it was decided to give 
up the hospital at Cyprus on the 3rd 
August; and whether troops were em- 
barked on the 30th August for Cyprus, 
or stopped by Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ey 

THe Maravess or HARTINGTON 
said, no final determination with re- 
ference to a general hospital was arrived 
at until after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 
The decision come to on the 3rd of 
August was that an hospital at Troodos 
would not be necessary. - 


ARMY—PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, Whether it is 
true that, while supplies purchased for 
the Army in London for special occa- 
sions, such as the Egyptian Campaign, 
are purchased and dealt with by civilian 
brokers, similar articles are purchased 
and passed at home and abroad, and 
under all other circumstances, by the 
Commissariat; and, whether the Director 
of Supplies, officially responsible for the 
purchase of the flour sent to Egypt, or 
the Commissary General, were consulted 
as to the recommendation of Messrs. 
Bovill that American flour should alone 
be sent out, or as to the mode in which 
it was to be shipped ? 

Mr. BRAND: Supplies purchased in 
London are obtained under the system 
in force in the London market. This 
system gives us the advantage of highly 
trained experts in the various branches 





of trade. Under other circumstances, 
speaking preg | garrisons at home 
and abroad are supplied under periodi- 
cal contracts. Asa rule, these supplies 
are delivered direct to, and are inspected 
and passed by, the troops. But the 
contractor can appeal against a rejection 
to a Special Board, of which the Com- 
missariat Officer, when available, is ap- 
pointed a member. The officer acting 
as Director of Supplies dealt with the 
question of the purchase of flour for 
Egypt. It was never intended to depend 
solely on American flour. Local sup- 
plies were to be secured, and the ship- 
ment in question was only made to meet 
immediate wants on landing. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT AND ARTERIAL 
DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL, 1883— 
‘‘COPYHOLD LAND.” 


Mr. MARUM asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the expres- . 
sion ‘‘ copyhold land,” in Clause 68 of 
the Land Improvement and Arterial 
Drainage (Ireland) Bill, 1883, is in- 
tended to apply to and include land 
subject to statutory terms; and, if not, 
whether he will provide that such statu- 
tory land tenures in Ireland of a quasi 
perpetual character, subject to fair rental 
conditions, may be brought within the 
meaning of such definition Clause ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question. If I understand the hon. 
Member aright, he desires to know whe- 
ther occupiers at judicial rents can be 
brought within the definition of owner 
for the purposes of the formation of a 
drainage district and a Drainage Board. 
This is a very important question, and 
was carefully considered when the Bill 
was in preparation ; but I came to the 
conclusion, having regard to the fact 
that the Bill is mainly a Consolidation 
Bill, that it would be impossible to in- 
troduce this new proposal in it without 
making hopeless what is already suffi- 
ciently precarious—the chance of pass- 
ing the Bill. I may point out that such 
tenants can, under Section 31 of the 
Land Act, obtain loans for the draining 
and improving of their separate hold- 
ings. 

Sti. MARUM asked what was meant 
by the expression ‘“copyhold land?” 
He was not aware that there was any 
such land in Ireland. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, the expression 
intended to apply to 2. ay land. If 
none existed in Ireland, it would not 


apply. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
SPECIAL RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Irish Government 
mean to dispense with the services of 
the special resident magistrates in Ire- 
land, and also of the temporary resident 
magistrates; and, if so, when; and, 
whether the statement that they intend 
to continue some of them as special 
= or county magistrates has any 
oundation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I am sorry 
to say that, by some oversight, I did not 
notice this Question on the Paper; but 
I have answered on a previous occasion 
that: the Government were anxious to 
introduce a change into the present sys- 
tem of local police and criminal adminis- 
tration in Ireland, and that, later on in 
the Session, they intend to introduce a 
Bill for the purpose. When that Bill 
is introduced I. shall be prepared to 
answer Questions with regard to the 
personal arrangements made and the 
gentlemen employed. The Special Re- 
sident Magistrates are only temporarily 
employed ; and in the position in which 
they now are I do not conceive that 
Questions regarding them need be asked 
until the change is proposed. But if 
the hon. Member has any special Ques- 
tion to ask which I would be justified 
in answering, I shall be glad to an- 
swer it. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the Prime 
Minister, When he answered a Question 
last night by the hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet the Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), whether he was 
aware that, in replying to the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), the 
Chancellor of the Duchy the other night 
stated that he would not like to re-com- 
mit the Agricultural Holdings Bill, be- 
cause he desired to go on with it next 
Monday, and to re-commit it, in order 
to incorporate procedure clauses, would 
cause delay ; whether he was aware that, 
in consequence of that answer, hon. 
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Members understood that the Bill would 
be gone on with on Monday, and through 
next week ; and, whether he did not con- 
sider it would cause inconvenience if that 
arrangement was altered ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that at the time his right hon. Friend 
made the answer, the Government were 
not certainly aware that they would have 
the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill in a condition 
to go into Committee last night or to- 
day; and he agreed with the observa- 
tions of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) that it was 
better for the interest of both subjects 
not to mix the Committees upon Bills of 
this character. There was no difference 
whatever in the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with these two Bills; 
but, on the whole, having already gone 
into Committee on the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill, they thought it eenlt be for the 
convenience of the House that they 
should persevere with the Committee on 
the Bill first, and that was the intention 
they had formed. Some of the circum- 
stances of the debate last night certainly 
tended to impress them that it was well 
there should be no appearance of hesita- 
tion on the part of the Government with 
respect to this Bill. 

m STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked whether the Government were or 
were not going to accept the suggestion 
of his right hon. Friend (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), that it was desirable to 
incorporate in the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill the clauses from the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1875, in order to avoid 


‘| reference to two Acts? As there was 


now time given before proceeding with 
the Committee stage on this Bill he 
thought it would be desirable to take 
the course suggested and re-coummit the 
Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
think it would be desirable to take a 
course that should mix a re-discussion of 
all the old clauses with the discussion on 
the new clauses. The whole argument 
for introducing the old clauses was for 
convenience of reference. What they 
should take into consideration was whe- 
ther they should not take the Bill through 
Committee as it was, and subsequently 
to re-commit it for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the old clauses. He did not ob- 
ject to the proposal in principle; but 
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they should have an opportunity of con- 
sidering during the next few days what 
would be the best course to adopt. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he feared 
if the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill were to be 
carried through Committee before they 
again took up the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill they might not be able to deal with 
the latter Bill at all. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was sorry 
his hon. Friend should indulge in such 
gloomy anticipations. The Government 
entertained considerable confidence that 
both Bills might be disposed of within a 
time when it might be for the conveni- 
ence of most Members of the House to 
attend. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether, since he 
had once successfully taken a Tuesday, 
he would not consider the propriety of 
taking another Tuesday, and of discon- 
tinuing the Morning Sittings, by which 
the working time of the Grand Commit- 
tees was shortened, and the House was 
counted out regularly at 9 o’clock ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
he should be acting more agreeably to 
usage, and the general feeling of the 
House, if he persevered for a short time 
in the course of the Motion which the 
House had granted the Government, and 
they could then form a judgment ac- 
cording to circumstances. 


In reply to Sir Starrorp Norrucore, 

Mr. GLADSTONE stated that the 
Business of next Tuesday would be the 
Committee on the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
and a Morning Sitting. 


Law and Justice 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—CASE 
OF NORMAN MACKINNON. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON (for Lord Contin 
CaMPBELL) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the case of Norman Mackinnon, a 
crofter in the parish of Barvas, who 
claims the sum of £40, which he alleges 
lawfully belongs to him as heir to his 
brother Donald Mackinnon, who died in 
the Transvaal in 1875, and which sum 
was sent by the authorities of the Trans- 
vaal to his father, Lachlan Mackinnon 
(since deceased), described as ‘‘ residing 
in an island belonging to the parish 
of Harris.” The money sent in the 
form of a bill of exchange was by mis- 
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take received by another Lachlan Mac- 
kinnon, also residing in an island be- 
longing to the parish of Harris, namely, 
St. Kilda, whose son, also named Donald, 
had left St. Kilda thirteen years before, 
and had not since been heard of. Docu- 
ments were procured clearly establishing 
the fact that a mistake had been made, 
and that the money was intended to be 
sent to the Lachlan Mackinnon first 
mentioned, and who formerly resided in 
the island of Taransay. Every endeavour 
was made by Norman, the son of the 
latter, to recover the property. In con- 
sequence of the great obstacle arising 
from the fact that there is no postal 
communication to St. Kilda, Norman 
Mackinnon resorted to the expedient of 
causing his name to be put on the poor’s 
roll of the court, and sought justice from 
the Court of Session; and two agents 
were appointed in succession by the 
Court of Session ; whether the agent last 
appointed, despairing of successfully 
prosecuting the case in consequence of 
the absence of regular postal communi- 
cation between St. Kilda and the main- 
land, applied to the Crown authorities 
and demanded a criminal prosecution ; 
whether, in consequence, the papers 
were ordered to be sent to the Procurator 
Fiscal] at Lochmaddy in June 1881, and, 
on the decease of the Procurator Fiscal 
a few days after, a fruitless search was 
made for these papers; whether he is 
aware that the Minister of Barvas com- 
municated with the Home Office, and 
that the following reply was sent by the 
Under Secretary of State :— 


“That he regretted he could not interfere t° 
aid in the enforcement of a pecuniary claim’ 
and that, after consultation with the Lord Ad- 
vocate, he was of opinion that there would be 
no ground for criminal proceedings unless it 
were proved that the St. Kilda man was retain- 
ing the money in bad faith ;” 


whether any steps were taken to throw 
light on this point; and, whether, after 
seeing the missing papers which were 
discovered last year, he has decided not 
to institute criminal proceedings; or, 
what further steps will be taken by the 
Crown authorities in Edinburgh to pre- 
vent a miscarriage of justice ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): This case has been several 
times under consideration. In its first 
aspect, it is plainly of the nature of a 
civil claim for the recovery of money 
alleged to have been paid in error. This 
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was the view taken by the advisers of 
Norman Mackinnon, until they were 
deterred by the expense from further 
proceeding with a civil action, and ap- 
plied to the Crown authorities to institute 
a criminal prosecution. The papers were 
sent by Mackinnon’s agent to the Pro- 
curator Fiscal at Lochmaddy, who died 
shortly afterwards, and the papers were 
missing for a considerable time. A 
search instituted by direction of the 
Crown Office was at length successful ; 
but after considering them we came to 
the conclusion that there was no ground 
for criminal proceedings, as it was not 
proved that the money was received, or 
was being retained in bad faith, even if 
it was paid in error, which has never yet 
been established. I understand that 
Lachlan Mackinnon, St. Kilda, asserts 
that he believes the money to have come 
from his son. The case is not one for 
the action of the Crown authorities, who 
could only proceed if there was ground 
for a criminal charge; and the papers 
have been returned to Mackinnon’s 
agent, who may take such steps as he 
thinks proper. 


Egypt— Law 


EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE—TRIAL 
OF SULEIMAN SAMI. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHELL: 
I should like to ask the Prime Minister 
a Question as to which I regret I have 
been unable to give him Notice, and 
which I am afraid he will not be able to 
answer at once. [A laugh.] This is not 
a laughing matter, as it involves a ques- 
tion of life and death. It is, Whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has seen the 
news from Egypt this morning that 
Suleiman Sami, who was the Military 
Commandant at Alexandria, has been 
condemned to death, and that the pri- 
soner’s counsel was refused permission 
by the Court at the trial to produce 
evidence which he considered to be ne- 
cessary to his client’s case; whether, 
bearing in mind the pledge which the 
right hon. Gentleman gave long before 

hitsuntide with respect to a similar 
trial, Her Majesty’s Government will 
use their influence that only a bond fide 
and honest trial should be held, so that 
the prisoner may be at liberty to bring 
forward any evidence he can to rebut 
the charge against him; and, whether 
tho right hon. Gentleman will endeavour 
to cause the delay of the execution of 
this unfortunate man until the Govern- 


The Lord Advocate 
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ment have satisfied themselves that the 
trial has been, in all respects, a fair and 
satisfactory one ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
is right in supposing that I cannot give 
a substantial and complete answer to 
him on the Question. We have re- 
ceived a telegram setting forth the fact 
of the condemnation of this person, and 
we have likewise a statement of the fact 
that restrictions were placed on the exa- 
mination and cross-examination of wit- 
nesses. We have not yet received any 
statement from our own Representative 
which would enable us to arrive at any 
decision on those facts. I have borne 
in mind the pledge that was given with 
regard to a particular case before Whit- 
suntide, and measures will be taken to 
ascertain whether the pledge has been 
fulfilled under the present arrangement. 
I shall certainly lose no time in making 
inquiries, and I will endeavour to put the 
House into possession of a fuller account 
of this case than it possesses at present. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I suppose there is no danger of the exe- 
cution taking place before Her Majesty’s 
Government receive that fuller informa- 
tion. May we count on that? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid I 
cannot go as far as that. The noble 
Lord asks us, in regard to the whole of 
these proceedings in Egypt, to secure 
beforehand that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment shall have power, after what we 
have done in Egypt, to interfere in this 
matter. That is more than I can pledge 
myself to. All I can pledge myself to is 
to put ourselves as early as possible 
into communication with our Represen- 
tative, and then to take such steps as the 
case may require. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman assure 
us that Her Majesty’s Government will 
make such representations to the Govern- 
ment of Egypt as shall delay the exe- 
cution until after these communications 
have been made ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether Toulba Pasha, who has been 
released, and is now in Ceylon, was not 
really in command at Alexandria; and 
whether this man, Suleiman Sami, was 
not a subordinate official ? 

Mr. WADDY: I desire to ask a 
Question, as to which, in the first in- 
stance, I would remind the Prime 
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Minister and the House that at the 
time of the trial of Arabi Pasha it was 
distinctly stated that a very large num- 
ber of papers belonging to him had 
been obtained with great difficulty, and 
were now in the custody of the English 
Consul. They were obtained for the 
purposes of the trial, and I would there- 
fore ask whether, seeing that a question 
of life and death is involved, there is any 
chance of these papers being sent to 
England; and whether they will be laid 
on the Table of the House? Until we 
get these private papers we shall never 
be in a position to know the real truth 
about these massacres. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Will my hon. 
and learned Friend give Notice of that 
Question ? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
should like the right hon. Gentleman to 
give an assurance that representations 
will be made to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to delay the execution until Her 
Majesty’s Government has received fur- 
ther information ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is absolutely 
necessary that before I can give a defi- 
nite ‘reply we should believe there is 
ground for our making such a request ; 
but what I have said is that we will use 
the greatest expedition in order to put 
ourselves in possession of the facts. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: But 
surely, in a case like this, some steps 
might be taken to prevent what will be 
irreparable. I do not wish to prejudge 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take ; but surely some steps 
might be adopted to obtain a sufficient 
delay to enable the inquiry to be made. 

Mr. MAOARTNEY: It is possible 
that this unfortunate man may behanged 
while the inquiries are going on. 

Lozrp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Does the Prime Minister know that it 
would very probably be a godsend to the 
present Egyptian Government if this 
man could be hanged ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : It is extremely 
difficult, in the absence of my noble 
Friend who represents the Foreign 
Office (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), to 
say anything further in this matter. 
We have no information which would 
enable us to say whether it is or is not 
the case that this trial has been impro- 
perly conducted. The proper course for 
us to take is to say that we will lose no 
time in obtaining information. 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: It 
is only reasonable, before the House 
breaks up this evening, that we should 
have an answer on the subject. If the 
right hon. Gentleman will undertake to 
communicate with the Foreign Office on 
the point, I will put a Question to him 
before the House rises. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oO — 


LORD ALCESTER’S GRANT (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Butt 207.] 

(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Gladstone.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: With the indul- 
gence of the House, I will explain the 
reasons for the change which has been 
made in the form of the proposal for 
grants to Lord Alcester and faa Wolse- 
ley. Originally it was submitted in the 
shape of annuities for two lives, and 
indisputably we were governed in a 
great degree in the matter by uniform 
course of precedent. But undoubtedly 
we find sufficient reason for deviating 
from’ that course. It cannot be said that 
it is absolutely a matter of principle, 
though it was, of course, a real tradition 
that we should adopt the form of an- 
nuity for a provision of this kind; be- 
cause if you made it a matter of principle 
then it would be obvious, in order to 
satisfy the principle, the annuity ought 
to be what in former times it was— 
namely, a perpetual annuity. To these 

erpetual annuities the House has exhi- 
bited very great, and, I must say, very 
just objections—objections so just and 
so striking that the hon. Member op- 
posite, the Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), has not scrupled to make 
himself the political heir or residuary 
legatee of the sitting and non-sitting 
Members for Northampton, and to 
take into his hands the prosecution of 
the policy which the junior Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) an- 
nounced in assailing perpetual pensions. 
However, there were several facts before 
us; there was a considerable amount of 
objection to the mode of p ing in 
the form of annuity, and that objec- 
tion was by no means confined to any 
one section of the House. But I am 
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bound to say that another consideration 
weighed very materially with us. What 
we feel is that, while there is a belief 
and a general disposition on the part of 
an enormous majority of the House, 
without distinction of Party, to reward 
services of this kind, performed under 
arduous circumstances, and while we 
believe it to be alike good in policy and 
in principle that they should be thus re- 
warded, we feel that the manner of con- 
ferring the reward is a consideration of 
extreme importance; and, as in long 
debates involving personal matter it 
could scarcely be possible to distinguish 
the individuals who are the immediate 
objects of the operation, we felt it to be 
incumbent upon us, so far as we could 
do it without offending against any one 
point of principle, to make that kind of 
proposal which would be likely to meet 
the views of the House at large, and 
insure the passing of the measure with- 
out painful or prolonged discussion. I 
know very well that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) means to revive a question of prin- 
ciple on these grants altogether. I do 
not object to that course, which, I have 
no doubt, will be taken distinctly from 
the merits of the question, and I hope 
and believe, from the merits of the policy 
of which these distinguished gentlemen 
were agents; but if information just 
given to me implies the contrary, I must 
notice the subject a little more than in 
a parenthesis or asentence. I feel the 
utmost confidence that my hon. Friend 
will not visit upon Lord Alcester and 
Lord Wolseley the pains of the policy 
for which the Government are respon- 
sible. Those are the leading considera- 
tions that induced us to change the 
form of these Bills. There is a certain 
amount of difficulty in changing the form 
of these Bills. The value of the annuity 
has, of course, reference in some not in- 
considerable degree to the age of the per- 
sons receiving them. But ifon any future 
occasion annuities in consequence of 
the precedent we are now likely to set 
are put out of the question, the proba- 
bility is that the sums that may be voted 
will be granted without reference to age. 
But the House will observe that we had 
before us a case in which by proposing 
annuities the Government at least place 
themselves under a kind of honourable 
understanding with respect to the value 
of those annuities, and we have felt 
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bound to have some regard to that in 
making this proposal in the form in 
whieh we now submit it to the House. 
That is the reason of the difference 
which appears in the sums named in the 
two Bills — £25,000 and £30,000 re- 
spectively. It is not possible for us to 
base upon any certain mathematical 
principle those precise figures. There 
are two elements, which are more or 
less of option than of discretion, that 
enter into the case. The first is this— 
that for annuities of this class it may be 
a question as to the rate of interest you 
are to take in computing the value. The 
difference is great according as you take 
a higher or a lower rate of interest. 
The Government are continually en- 
gaged in operations between annuities 
and lump sums, and I believe the usual 
assumption of the rate of interest on 
money is 5 per cent. Well, if that 
rate be adopted it gives a very consider- 
able lower value for these annuities 
than if a lower rate of interest be taken. 
It may be that some, on the other hand, 
would take the rate of interest as low as 
3 per cent. We have not taken either 
of these extremes, nor do we profess to 
be able to say there is absolutely any 
one figure by which we can work out 
any positive result in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, the question of the rate of 
interest being open to some argument ; 
but, on the whole, we have thought if 
we considered 3} per cent as the proper 
rate, that would be as near as we could 
go by way of approximation for these 
values. But there is another question, 
that the annuities purporting to be an- 
nuities for two lives—no second life in 
either case is in existence, but a second 
life is not an impossibility in either case 
—we could not entirely, we do not think 
we should be justified in entirely, ex- 
cluding it from our view. We have, 
therefore, included a very small and 
moderate sum, representative in a gene- 
ral way of the second life; so that it is 
on the best computation we could form, 
in correspondence, in substance, with 
the original proposal, fairly and equi- 
tably—and, I was going to say, perhaps 
liberally, but not extravagantly, esti- 
mated—that we now ask the House to 
vote the two sums of £25,000 and 
£30;000 respectively. When we come 
to the annuity of Lord Wolseley I shall 
have a short explanation to make on 
the subject; but for the present I do 
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not know that I need say more on the 
general grounds of the change we have 
made and the form we have given to 
these Bills. I do earnestly hope, Sir, 
that the great mass of the House will 
indicate to-day, as they indicated on a 
former occasion, their distinct desire 
and intention that an acknowledgment 
of this kind should be made. I think 
they will probably feel that we have not 
acted unwisely, considering the whole 
circumstances of the case, in the step we 
have taken in changing the form of the 
Bill, in reference to what we deemed the 
most becoming, and delicate, and grace- 
ful manner in which this offering could 
be made; and I think I am right in 
saying we have reason to believe the 
change of form would not be disagree- 
able to the two distinguished persons 
whose services we are now aiming to re- 
ward. I cannot, in the least degree, 
object to the raising of the question of 
principle, and the recording a vote upon 
it by those who think that any reward 
in such a case is open to just and funda- 
mental objection; but I am sure that 
the opposition that may be made on 
those grounds will be made in the way 
that is most agreeable to justice and 
equity, and to a tolerable and even deli- 
cate consideration for the position in 
which these gentlemen are placed, for 
the great qualities they have respec- 
tively displayed, and for the fact that 
they cannot be in any degree responsible 
for any of the open or doubtful questions 
of policy, of administration, or of con- 
duct that belong entirely to the action 
and to the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment at home. I beg to move, Sir, 
that you do now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’—({ Mr. Gladstone.) 


Srr WILFRID LAWSON, in moving 
that the House should resolve itself 
into Committee that day three months, 
said, he hoped he might very respect- 
fully congratulate the Government on 
the change that had been made in this 
Bill. On both sides of the House it 
would, he thought, be regarded as satis- 
factory that the principle of hereditary 
pensions had now been eliminated from 
it. That step was not only in accordance 
with the general wish of the House, but 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had laid down in regard to 
financial matters. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had often told them that each 
generation should pay its way as it 
went; and he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was 
strongly of opinion that each generation 
should certainly pay for its own crime 
and its own folly and its own deeds of 
military glory, which were generally a 
compound of crime and folly. In the 
words of the Secretary to the Treasury, 
it was much better for all of them that 
they should stew in their own juice. 
He hoped there would be no objection 
to his discussing the measure, as it was 
in reality a new Bill. The Bill was to 
make a grant to Lord Alcester in con- 
sideration of his eminent services. But, 
in his humble opinion, he had not per- 
formed services sufficiently eminent to 
warrant this House giving him £25,000 
of the taxpayers’ money. He was not 
going to say anything against Lord 
Alcester as a great Commander, gallant 
Admiral, and everything desirable in a 
British officer. He might be the bravest 
man that ever appeared in ancient or 
modern history; but then his opinion 
was that all Admirals and all Generals 
were brave. He never heard of one in 
this country who was not. [An hon. 
Memper: Blake! ] It had always 
been a mystery to him what became of 
the inferior Admirals and Generals. 
Lord Alcester might not be inferior to 
any of the great warriors that had gone 
before him; but there was no evidence 
before the House or the country to show 
that he was superior in any particular 
way, or that he deserved this grant of 
public money. On the contrary, he (Sir 
Wilfred Lawson) went further, and said 
that he commenced hostilities unneces- 
sarily when he had command of the 
British Fleet. The Prime Minister said, 
when he brought the Bill forward, that 
his great devotion and skill, combined 
with other great qualities, entitled him 
to their respectful gratitude. That was 
where he took issue with the right hon. 
Gentleman. There was no wonderful 
exhibition of valour in the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. Lord Alcester did 
his duty as he was told to do it by the 
Goverment ; he bombarded Alexandria. 
But he had an enormous Force, and 
there was no British Admiral who, with 
that stupendous Force, and with those 
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tremendous engines, as the Prime Mi- 
nister called them, at his command, 


would have not‘done exactly the same as 
he did. The Prime Minister, when he 
moved the first Bill, explained that one 
reason why Lord Alcester was to have 
these great rewards was because he did 
so well at Dulcigno. Very likely; but 
why did not the Prime Minister ask for 
the £25,000 then? Because at Dul- 
cigno the Admiral avoided a war, while 
at Alexandria he got into one. If one 
was right the other was wrong. His 
theory about these wars was similar to 
those of the Chinese with regard to 
their doctors. The Chinese paid their 
doctors when they were well and mulcted 
them of their fees when they were ill, 
and so it should be with the Generals 
and Admirals. They should be paid 
when they kept out of war, and not 
when they went into it. Those people 
who went into war were failures. Gi 
vernments that went into war were 
failures. The Liberals, who believed in 
peace—[ ‘‘Oh, oh!’’]—who used to be- 
lieve in peace—placed the Government 
in power in order to keep them out of 
war; and when they went into war, he 
did not care how many people they 
killed, or how many victories they 
gained, they were total failures for 
going into war. Unless it could be 
made out that the war was unavoidable, 
instead of being rewarded with public 
money Lord Alcester ought to receive 

ublic censure and condemnation. The 

rime Minister had said that on the 
strengthening of the forts at Alexandria 
the action of Lord Alcester depended. 
But that was not the ground stated by 
Lord Alcester, as they were all aware. 
Besides, the Khedive had written to 
Lord Granville assuring him that the 
works had not been continued since they 
were suspended by order of the Sultan. 
Said Pasha said that the Khedive as- 
sured the Government that no further 
work was being carried out at the forts. 
If that was the case, and all he had to go 
upon was placing the two guns in posi- 
tion, the foreign Consuls were justified in 
saying that the Admiral was seeking a 
a er for attacking the town. They 

ad further evidence of that in the 
Papers presented to the House respect- 
ing the Palmer Expedition. Professor 
Palmer, who had left the Admiral 
some days before the bombardment, 
wrote from the Desert— 
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“ Of course I know nothing of what has been 
done in Egypt since I left, except that Alexan- 
dria was bombarded, as the Admiral told me it 
would be soon.” 


Indeed, his condemnation could be taken 
out of his own mouth, for he was always 
going about to dinners in the City, and 
other disreputable place. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”} 
Well, reputable places. He would with- 
draw the word “‘disreputable.” At the 
Guildhall, he said— 
. “I was told in distinct terms to do nothing 
until measures could be taken to remove the 
European population. The massacre at Alex- 
andria took place on June 11. ‘The last vessel 
containing refugees was towed out of the har- 
bour at 4 p.m. on July 10, and we attacked the 
forts at 7 o’clock the next morning. So that 
there was no lack of promptitude in obtaining 
redress.” 
If this statement was correct, a more 
reprehensible act was never committed. 
In a speech in the House of Lords, Lord 
Granville admitted that the massacre of 
the 11th of June was not political, and 
was put down by the Egyptian troops, 
and he further stated that we had not 
demanded reparation for that massacre. 
If that were so, it was most reprehen- 
sible to bombard a town in order to 
avenge acts for which no reparation had 
even been asked. He asserted boldly that 
they had reason to believe that the riots 
for which Lord Alcester talked about 
getting redress were not caused by 
Arabi, or his partizans, but by the Khe- 
dive and his partizans. He made that 
statement boldly, and he had a prece- 
dent for doing so, because the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, a little more than 
12 months ago, stated in the House 
that he feared it was too true that 
Arabi was the cause of those riots at 
Alexandria. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: What 
I said was that there was grave reason 
to suspect that that was the case. I dis- 
tinctly stated that the matter had not 
been inquired into. Papers were after- 
wards laid before the House, and the 
House can draw its own conclusions. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON said, 
he would show the right hon. Gen- 
tleman his own speech, which he had 
circulated in pamphlet form among his 
constituents. All he said was that the 
right hon. Gentleman distinctly gave the 
House to understand that there could be 
very little doubt that Arabi was the 
guilty party. Inquiries were made at 
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the instance of Lord Granville, and Sir 
Charles Rivers Wilson had stated that 
there was no grounds for believing in 
the complicity of Arabi; but, on the 
contrary, from the evidence adduced for 
the prosecution, a very good case might 
have been made for the defence ; and he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) stood up and ac- 
cused the Khedive of being the guilty 
party, just as his right hon. Friend 
accused Arabi, but with this difference— 
that if he were proved to be wrong he 
would apologize to the House, which 
his right hon. Friend had not done. 
At the Royal Academy banquet, Lord 
Alcester said— 

‘*T wish to refute a statement which has been 
widely circulated. It has been said that the 
attack on the forts of Alexandria was in con- 


sequence of the massacre. Nothing can be 
more false.’’ 


This was the first time he ever heard 
of a man publicly accusing himself 
of falsehood, for the statement was 
made on Lord Alcester’s own autho- 
rity. Lord Alcester might be a man 
of very great qualities indeed; but he 
did not think a man who went up and 
down the country making statements 
like these had such qualities that they 
ought to give him £25,000 of the public 
money. Already he was in receipt of 
something like £2,000 a-year, which 
was pretty good pay. But, even if 
Lord Alcester was the bravest man, and 
the greatest Admiral, and the greatest 
after-dinner speaker that ever lived, he 
would object to this grant. It was all 
very well to get up and say—‘‘Oh, why 
do you object to these poor men get- 
ing their money; they are only the in- 
struments of a policy? Do not visit the 
sins of the Government upon them.” 
But he did not hold with that. He said 
they could not separate these deeds and 
the doers of them from the policy under 
which these deeds were carried out. If 
they glorified deeds they glorified the 
policy which led to those deeds, and that 
was the way in which it was looked at 
by the country at large, in spite of their 
hair-splitting ; and he was not prepared 
to glorify these deeds of blood. He was 
delighted to hear the Prime Minister at 
Stafford House quote the words of Gari- 
baldi, in which he expressed his pain 
and horror that it should be necessary 
that one portion of mankind should be 
set aside to have for their profession the 
business of destroying the other. Let 
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the Prime Minister withdraw this Bill, 
and do not let him come there and ask 
£25,000 to glorify this Profession, which 
was kept up for the purpose of destroy- 
ing mankind. He did not want to do- 
prive Lords Alcester and Wolseley of the 
tribute of affection which might be paid 
to them by those who approved of these 
warlike deeds. Let them have a penny 
subscription—a national subscription, 
headed by Tracy Turnerelli. Liou. 
The House laughed; but he assur 
hon. Members that they would collect a 
large amount. Where was the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. G. Russell), 
who wrote an article last week against 
the Whigs, and went into the Govern- 
ment this week? He said— 

“ The Egyptian Campaign may, after all, do 
us no permanent injury, and for the moment it 
has done us unquestionable good. It has im- 
proved Mr. Gladstone's position with the timid 
and respectable, who, oddly enough, are usually 
the most bellicose, and it has made him for the 
moment popular with the London mob.” 


The London mob who, a few years ago, 
used to break his windows! The con- 
verted Jingoes, now his most devoted 
followers! Let them have this subscrip- 
tion. It would pay well. They would 
have Archbishops subscribing to it; his 
hon. Friend the President of the Peace 
Society would subscribe to it, and all the 
old women. The London mob would 
give their pennies. That was far better 
than coming to the House and calling on 
those who objected to these proceedings 
to pay their quota. He should take 
every opportunity of opposing the Bill, 
or any other of a similar nature, to show 
his detestation of the policy which led 
to these proceedings. He would con- 
clude by quoting the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman, delivered three years 
ago when he was on the Mid Lothian 
campaign. They were noble words. They 
filled him with admiration at the time, 
and he adhered to them now. The pre- 
sent Prime Minister was condemning 
with that noble eloquence of which he 
was an unrivalled master attacks upon 
weak and helpless nationalities, and he 
said— 

“ Before God and before man, we can assert, 
every one of us, that we have no share in these 
proceedings, and every man can exempt himself 
from any participation in acts which he regards 
as mischievous and ruinous, and should resolve 
that no trifling or secondary considerations will 
stand in our way in order to pursuade our coun- 
trymen to arrive at a proper estimate of a 
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policy so unhappy and so mischievous in its 
results.” 


Following the example set by the Prime 
Minister, he now took the step of op- 
posing this Bill, which was nothing more 
or less than to glorify the policy which 
he then so ably condemned. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH seconded the 
Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘“‘ That” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”"—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,)—in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question. 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that when the Bill came before the 
House in another form he himself voted 
for it, because he looked upon it not 
as any particular compliment to Lord 
Alcester, but as a tribute rendered by 
Parliament to the British Navy. The 
House would recollect that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who took part 
in the discussion, was quite unable to 
give any satisfactory explanation of 

ord Alcester’s speech. The statement 
of Lord Alcester that he bombarded 
Alexandria in consequence of the mas- 
sacres he accepted as literally true, and 
as the blunt, outspoken words of an 
honest sailor, who was perfectly decided 
that, under no circumstances, should the 
truth be kept back from his countrymen. 
If those riots were the cause of the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, and if for that 
bombardment the House was now asked 
to vote that sum, he really thought it 
became a serious question for them to 
consider whether it would be in accord- 
ance either with precedent or public 
policy to proceed hastily with the Bill? 

e acknowledged that Parliament had 
generally rewarded Generals and Ad- 
mirals for pre-eminent services; but it 
took into account not only whether 
the services themselves were glorious, 
but whether the origin out of which 
those services arose was also glorious. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had made an ac- 
cusation, not without the most ample 
proof, against the Khedive of being the 
author of these massacres. If that were 
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so, if the massacres were instigated by 
the Khedive’s orders and carried on 
under his favour and toleration, and if 
the bombardment of Alexandria took 
place in consequence of those massacres, 
then he wanted the House to ask—‘‘ Is 
the origin of those services which are 
now under consideration so glorious as 
to allow the House to proceed further 
in this matter without more inquiry?” 
The Khedive, it must be recollected, 
was not only our ally but our puppet; 
he was absolutely and entirely in our 
hands and at our mercy. It seemed to 
him, then, that it was impossible for 
Her Majesty’s Government for a very 
long time back to escape the responsi- 
bility of any of the acts of the Khedive ; 
and, more than that, if there was one 
intimate confident and friend of the 
Khedive during the progress of these 
matters it was the Consul General at 
Cairo, Sir Edward Malet, who, as they 
knew, was one of the most capable men 
in the Diplomatic Service, and they 
knew further that a capable diplomatist 
engaged in the East would always be 
aware of everything that was going on 
and immediately contemplated by the 
ruling Powers. They were thus put in 
a rather curious position, if these pre- 
mises were accepted. He believed it 
could be proved that the massacre at 
Alexandria was the work of the Khedive. 
He believed it as strongly as his hon. 
Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) did, andthat 
belief rested on primid facie grounds in 
the proceedings connected with the trial 
of Arabi Pasha. If the proceedings 
against that man had been carried out 
to the extreme length, much of the evi- 
dence might have led them to form a 
widely different opinion of the merits of 
the proposal now before the House. He 
had reason to believe that when Lord 
Dufferin arrived at Cairo this evidence 
was laid before him, and he asked whe- 
ther it could be proved in a Court of Law 
or satisfactorily to the Government? The 
reply was that if Lord Dufferin would 
give safe conduct and a pledge of British 
protection to any witnesses who might 
come forward to prove the truth of these 
charges such witnesses would be forth- 
coming; and so alarmed was Lord 
Dufferin at the case laid before him, 
so grea twere the names involved in this 
most dark intrigue, that Lord Dufferin 
shrank from giving that safe conduct, 
and declined to take the responsibility 
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upon himself. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) was not going to prejudice 
the case of the National Party in Egypt, 
of Arabi and his fellow-exiles, or of 
the unfortunate Suleiman Sami, now 
under sentence of death, by putting in 
what documents and evidence he pos- 
sessed; but he was prepared to make— 
and honestly believed he could substan- 
tiate—this charge—that the author of 
the massacres at Alexandria was the 
Khedive of Egypt, our puppet and ally. 
On the 3rd of June, after the arrival of 
Dervish Pasha, the Sultan’s Envoy in 
Egypt, it was apparently necessary that 
the Khedive should be able to show a 
case against Arabi Pasha, and prejudice 
him in the eyes of the Foreign Powers, 
and he sent the following telegram in 
cypher to Omar Lufti, the Governor of 
Alexandria :— 

“Arabi has guaranteed public safety, and 
published it in the newspapers, and has made 
himself responsible for the consequences. If 
he succeeds in his guarantee the Powers will 
trust him, and our considerations will be gone. 
The Fleets of the Powers are in Alexandrian 
waters, men’s minds are excited, and quarrels 
are not far off between Europeans and Arabs. 
Now, therefore, choose for yourself whether you 
will serve Arabi in his guarantee, or whether 
you will serve us.” 


Again, some days before the riots the 
Khedive sent his cousin to Alexandria, 
receiving him secretly each time before 
and after his return, and on the day of 
the riots his cousin and his confident 
were in thecity. On the 9th of June, two 
days before the riots, and six days after 
the telegram to which he had referred, 
the Khedive, after consultation with 
Dervish Pacha, sent for Omar Lufti 
by special train, and after conferring 
with him at great length sent him 
back to Alexandria on the same day. 
Moreover, he sent for Ahmed Khan- 
deel, the Prefect of Police, and sounded 
him as to whether he would be in- 
strumental in instigating the riots in 
Alexandria. As the House was aware, 
Ahmed Khandeel had been tried on a 
charge of being concerned in the riot, 
but no one had been allowed to go near 
him; whereas Omar Lufti, who was 
Governor of Alexandria during the riots, 
had been rewarded for his distinguished 
services at that time—Omar Lufti, under 
whom alone the whole police of Alexan- 
dria was placed. There were other facts 
all tending in the same direction and 
constituting a long chain of circumstan- 
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tial evidence connecting the Khedive, as 
it appeared to him, directly with the 
massacre of his own subjects at Alexan- 
dria. He did not think the Prime Minis- 
ter was inclined to treat this matter 
lightly. On the contrary, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would be in- 
clined, for the credit of his own Govern- 
ment and from his own sense of justice 
—such a charge having been made on 
both sides of the House, and an assur- 
ance having been given that the charge 
could be substantiated before a proper 
tribunal—to direct a Parliamentary In- 
quiry to be made into the subject, or an 
inquiry conducted by Englishmen in 
order to see whether the charge was 
false or well-founded. In his opinion, 
after the statements that had been made 
on both sides of the House, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that some such inquiry 
should take place. He was bound to say 
himself, holding the opinions he did with 
respect to these riots, and this bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, he did not at all see 
his way towards contributing to giving 
the sanction of Parliament—for the mat- 
ter involved no personal question about 
Lord Alcester—to a military act the 
origin of which, instead of being glo- 
rious, was simply disgraceful. Under 
these circumstances, and voting only for 
the purpose of delay until these matters 
were cleared up, he could not oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he thought 
they had come there to discuss the Vote 
to Lord Alcester; but it appeared they 
had been brought together to make an 
attack on the Egyptian policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle had stated that Lord 
Alcester received a large sum already 
from the country. He received £1,000 
a-year asa Lord of the Admiralty, for 
which he performed the duties attached 
to that office, and the half-pay of his 
rank—the same as all other. naval offi- 
cers In former times these occasions 
were considered gala days, and in dis- 
cussing Votes of this kind the House 
never interfered with the political ques- 
tion, but confined itself to the approval 
of the services of the officers ; but he was 
bound to say that an unfortunate pre- 
cedent had been afforded for the course 
now taken by the proceedings with re- 
ference to the grant to that gallant 
officer, Sir Frederick Roberts, who had 
been very shabbily treated. This was, 
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in his humble opinion, a most painful 
exhibition, as everyone must have known 
that Lord Alcester positively declined 
the Peerage, and it was absolutely forced 
upon him—— 

Stir WILFRID LAWSON: I never 
alluded to the Peerage. 

CotoyeL NORTH said, but he was 
alluding to it. When, three centuries 
ago, Shakespeare wrote the play of the 

erchant of Venice, he little thought his 
imaginary character of Shylock would 
becomea reality ; and they had the pound- 
of-flesh principle in full play in 1883. 
He believed the great Napoleon was 
correct when he said this was a nation 
of shopkeepers, for here an actuary 
had been called in to assess the re- 
wards to be given to men for up- 
holding the honour of their country— 
men who had carried their lives in their 
hands over and over again. This was 
nothing but a miserable mercantile 
transaction. Lord Alcester was to re- 
ceive £5,000 less than Lord Wolseley, 
not because his services were less dis- 
tinguished, but because he happened to 
have been born a few years before the 
other. The House would remember the 
testimony the Prime Minister bore on a 
former occasion to Lord Alcester’s ser- 
vices, not only before Alexandria, but 
throughout his Mediterranean command; 
and he therefore hoped that the House 
would insist on the same reward being 
given to him as to Lord Wolseley. He 
did hope that the House would insist on 
rewarding both officers equally for the 
distinguished services they had ren- 
dered. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire, that the discussion 
was not as to the policy of the war in 
Egypt, but as to the desirability or un- 
desirability of rewarding the Comman- 
ders. The statements that the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock had 
submitted to the House were highly im- 
portant. They deserved the grave con- 
sideration of the Government and of the 
country. With some of his comments 
he entirely sympathized; but he must 
confess that he did not see the relevancy 
of his remarks to the matter then 
under debate. The question he had 
raised would have to be discussed. To 
raise it in that way and upon a side 
issue was inconvenient to all parties. 
The few observations he intended to 
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make he should endeavour to confine 
to the Bill under consideration. It was 
difficult for him to follow his hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle in a debate con- 
cerning the exercise of Military and 
Naval powers. They started from dif- 
ferent premises, and necessarily arrived 
at opposite conclusions. From the drift 
of his speech that day, and from many 
other deliverances he had made in the 
House and elsewhere, it was known to 
all that his hon. Friend would not, 
under any circumstances, resort to war. 
He would allow the marauders of the 
world to pursue their career of crime 
and conquest unchecked. Rather than 
run the risk of a war, he would have 
them retreat from India, abandon their 
Colonies, disband their Army, and make 
England a focus of materialism and 
trade. Driven to its logical conclusion, 
this doctrine was the deification of com- 
fort rather than duty. It was simple, 
but it was selfish. It certainly could 
not be called elevating, and might be 
described as cowardly. He (Mr. Cowen) 
held an entirely different faith. He 
believed England, as a nation, had a 
duty to perform, from which it was im- 
— to divorce herself—not only to 

er own people, but to the great family 
of nations of which she was one. War 
was a dreadful thing; but there were 
calamities even greater than that. There 
were times when it was not only de- 
sirable but necessary that an appeal 
should be made to it, both in the in- 
terests of freedom and of justice. He 
would not say the Egyptian War was 
a case in point. [Sir Wriirrm Lawson: 
Hear, hear! ] ith respect to the 
policy which led to that campaign, he 
was more or less in accord with his 
hon. Friend. But that was not the 
point they had met to consider. They 
were not responsible for the war. The 
English people were. If ever there 
was a popular campaign, that in Egypt 
certainly was one. It was opposed by 
a handful of persons, and those persons 
were as insignificant in numbers as in 
influence. He and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle were amongst them. 
But the people having gone into the 
war, and done so with their eyes open, 
they should pay for it. They had got 
the glory, and they should pay for the 
gunpowder. They had it on high au- 
thority that the labourer was worthy of 
his hire. Lord Alcester was a national 
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labourer. They had hired him to do a 
certain work. He had done it weil, and 
they should recompense him. Lord 
Alcester was not responsible for the 
course of events, or for the line of policy 
that led up to the war. It was a most 
undssizatie thing, both for the National 
Service and for the nation at large, to 
act unfairly and ungenerously with Com- 
manders who had successfully carried 
out the popular desire under trying cir- 
cumstances. It was especially unde- 
sirable for that to be done under cover 
of public sanction. His hon. Friend had 
said he was a Liberal. He (Mr. Cowen) 
held Democratic principles, and he was 
prepared to maintain their justice and 
wisdom. But he could not shut his eyes 
to the fact that Democracies had their 
vices as well as their virtues. Demo- 
cracies were sometimes personal and 
mean. The opposition to this grant he 
regarded as personal. He did not know 
Lord Alcester; but he knew that he 
had laboured long and ably and faith- 
fully for the State. He had grown 
grey in the country’s service, and age 
and service ought to earn for any man 
consideration and regard. An old offi- 
cial ought to have special consideration 
when he was absent. Lord Alcester was 
absent. It was impossible for him to 
reply to charges that were made against 
him, or to comments that were offered 
on his conduct. That fact ought to 
restrain his critics. To import personal 
bitterness into such a discussion would 
be most injurious, and he could not help 
thinking that some of the remarks that 
had been made bore that character. 
Democracies, he said, were sometimes 
mean. They paid their servants inade- 
quately, and higgled over trifles. That 
had been the case from the earliest to 
the present time. There were instances 
of it in Greece, and they had an instance 
of it in the most successful of modern 
Democratic experiments. In America 
—where there was the most powerful 
Democracy in the world—there was any- 
thing but liberality shown in the payment 
ofpublicmen. [‘‘Question!’’] Surelythe 
hon. Gentlemen who cried ‘* Question !”’ 
had a very extraordinary conception of 
the rules of discussion. It was impos- 
sible to suggest anything more pertinent 
than the observations fe had made to 
the subject under debate. He was con- 
tending that Democracies did not treat 
their servants as generously as they 
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might do; and he was illustrating his 
point by reference to the Democratic 
Government of the United States, and 
he would continue his observations. The 
inadequate remuneration that the offi- 
cials in America got led them into cor- 
rupt practices. The political corruption 
of the Republic was eating into its very 
vitals. [‘‘ No, no!’’] The hon. Gentle- 
man who cried ‘‘ No, no!” was contest- 
ing a statement the historical accuracy 
of which every man acquainted with 
current politics must concede. He would 
cite an instance to illustrate his point. 
A gentleman in America—who had 
served his political Party and had been 
engaged in the War—failed to get an 
appointment that he competed for. This 
was looked upon as a loss to him. The 
loss was made up by his brother getting 
a contract for soldiers’ gravestones. In 
other words, instead of paying the man 
straight and openly for the work he had 
done, they paid him in a left-handed 
manner by allowing a relative to get a 
contract at prices far beyond the value 
of the article supplied. The course they 
pursued in this country was vastly su- 
perior. The Government proposed, as 
in this instance, that a Commander 
should be rewarded for his services by a 
grant of public money, made in the most 
open manner. They did not progees to 
give either Lord Alcester or his relatives 
a beneficial contract for naval stores. 
With all the drawbacks of the English 
Service, with all their national sins of 
omission and commission—which he 
never hesitated to condemn when oc- 
casion seemed to require it—he con- 
fessed he was proud of the character of 
their Public Service and the absence 
from it of all petty corruption. He 
hoped they Bhs long continue in deal- 
ing with their officials to observe an im- 
personal and generous treatment. At- 
tempts had been made to disparage the 
Naval and Military operations in Egypt. 
He was not there to contend that the 
seven weeks’ campaign that closed at 
Tel-el-Kebir could be compared with 
the seven weeks’ war that closed at 
Solferino, or the six weeks’ war that 
closed at Sadowa. The forces employed, 
and the skill displayed in these two 
great military encounters was vastly 
superior to that displayed in Egypt. 
Everyone must admit that. But, still, 
the Egyptian enterprize had special fea- 
tures of its own which deserved com- 
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mendation. The incessant desire on the 
part of Englishmen to disparage their 
own country and their own Army was 
not a wholesome state of feeling. Let 
them just look at the facts. The scene 
of our operations was 3,000 miles away. 
We concentrated on that spot 400,000 
tons of war material; 44,000 or 45,000 
men—combatants and non-combatants 
—and 18,000 animals. It took 200 ships 
to transport them. They were taken 
there, and the campaign was fought in 
48 days from the time the money was 
granted. And in a month afterwards 
a large proportion of the men were back 
to England. He would undertake to say 
that no country in the world could have 
done that save England. Let them com- 
pare it with what other nations had 
done, and that recently. Austria and 
France were a great Military Powers, 
and they had both been engaged in 
military operations akin to ours in 
Egypt. The Austrians occupied Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. They had not to 
convey their troops 3,000 miles, as we 
had to do, but they had simply to march 
them across an undefined border. Yet 
before the Austrian Commander could 
hoist the standard of the Hapsburghs 
upon the fortress of Serajevo he had 
lost 5,000 men, and spent twice as much 
money as we had done in Egypt. Take 
thecase of France and Tunis. The French 

orts wers not one-third the distance from 

unis that Alexandria was from the 
English Channel. The Tunisian people 
were of the same race and religion as 
the Egyptians, and the conditions of the 
two campaigns were very similar. And 
yet the French had occupied more than 
double the time, and spent more than 
double the money, in their Tunisian ad- 
venture than we had donein Egypt. It 
was quite possible for the stoutest op- 
ponent of the war in Egypt to recognize 
these facts. It was also possible for the 
most persistent advocate of peace to ap- 
preciate the military prowess and skill 
requisite for the conveyance of this 
fighting material to the spot required. 
That was all that he did. He objected 
to the Ministerial proposal when it first 
appeared before the House, because it 
perpetuated the objectionable system of 
pensions. The Government, in deference 
to the wish of Parliament—and he be- 
lieved also the wish of the country—had 
altered their mode of remunerating the 
Commanders, and, instead of granting 
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them a pension, had resolved to give 
them around sum. With that change 
of procedure he entirely agreed, and as 
he had opposed the pensions, he would 
support the grant. He appealed to 
hon. Gentlemen, as the money was ulti- 
mately sure to be awarded, to vote it 
generously and cheerfully. If they 
wrangled over it, the gift would be 
shorn of one-half of its value. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
had often had the advantage of hearing 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Cowen) address 
the House on questions of public im- 
portance ; but he had never been able to 
understand his position on the foreign 
policy of this Empire. Although he had 
always felt the influence of the hon. 
Gentleman’s oratory, he could not recon- 
cile the doctrine which he had pro- 
pounded in reference to the foreign 
policy of this House and this country 
with the sentiments which he knew him 
to entertain on the question of nationali- 
ties. He should be very sorry to think 
that his hon. Friend, who expressed so 
much of the popular opinion in the North 
of England on other questions, repre- 
sented any large body in the sentiments 
he had just expressed. His hon. Friend 
promised, in the early part of his speech, 
to address himself to the Question be- 
fore the House ; and he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) naturally expected that he would 
give some sketch of the share which 
Lord Alcester had either in promoting 
the Egyptian War or in initiating those 
hostile proceedings which had led to the 
war. But the hon. Gentleman had 
spoken entirely of the military part of 
the Expedition. That would have been 
very well if they were now discussing the 
grant to Lord Wolseley; but even in 
that case it would have been very diffi- 
cult for the hon. Gentleman to have 
proved that success, in a military capa- 
city, was always a test of merit. Un- 
doubtedly, as the hon. Member had 
said, England owed great duties to the 
world. She had voluntarily assumed 
immense responsibility; but he asked 
his hon. Friend, could he point to the 
late Expedition to Egypt as an incident 
in the history of this Empire by which 
England had set any high example to 
the world? What principle of liberty, 
what principle of honour, what principle 
of International Law had been estab- 
lished by that Expedition? If his hon. 
Friend could tell him that, then he 
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might begin to feel with his hon. Friend 
that England performed some great duty 
to the world when it sanctioned the bom- 
bardment of the forts of Alexandria and 
sent its soldiers to carry desolation over 
the fair and fertile land of Egypt. The 
hon. Member argued, indeed, that the 
naval forces and soldiers were not re- 
sponsible for the war, but that it was a 
war of the English people. He denied 
that entirely. No one had watched the 
proceedings of the House in foreign 
affairs more closely than his hon. Friend; 
and he knew very well—indeed, it had 
been a matter of complaint over and over 
again—that the Members of that House 
were not supplied with the requisite in- 
formation on foreign affairs; and when 
the interests of the country were at stake 
an appeal was made to their patriotism 
to prevent their pressing for it, and, con- 
sequently, nothing was known until the 
Government were embarked in hostili- 
ties in which they had been involved by 
their Representatives abroad. As one 
who had given some attention to the 
history of the great Democracy of the 
United States, he would take issue with 
the hon. Gentleman on the view repre- 
sented by him ofthat mighty people. The 
hon. Gentleman said the chief cause of 
political corruption in the United States 
was that its public servants were very 
poorly rewarded. He denied that state- 
ment as a matter of fact. It was true 
that half-a-dozen heads of a Depart- 
ment might not be paid as well as cor- 
responding public servants in England. 
But they should take the Public Service 
as a whole, and, viewed in that way, he 
asserted there was no Government who 
rewarded its public servants so hand- 
somely as the United States Govern- 
ment. He hoped the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle would press his 
Amendment, because he believed Lord 
Alcester was largely responsible for the 
Egyptian War. They had had different 
accounts of the origin of that war, not 
only from Members of the Government, 
but also from Lord Alcester himself. At 
the Mansion House he stated the reason 
for it to have been the massacre of 
British subjects. Afterwards he quali- 
fied that statement, and based it on the 
ground that the Fleet was in danger. 
He thought the House had the means 
of forming an opinion upon the value of 
those excuses, and he defied any hon. 
Member to go through the documents, 
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and afterwards to say that the British 
Fleet was ever in danger. If all the old 
metal in Alexandria had been melted 
down and cast into guns, and placed in 
position against the Fleet, it would not 
even then be true to say that the British 
Fleet would have been in any appre- 
ciable danger. Besides, the forts did not 
go to the Fleet, the Fleet went to the 
forts; and, therefore, the Fleet might at 
any time have placed itself out of danger 
by a modest retirement. The spirit which 
actuated Lord Alcester ought not to be 
encouraged. He did not allege that of 
set purpose and malice aforethought Lord 
Alcester provoked war; but the spirit 
which actuated men like him was not 
favourable to peace. He never received 
a greater shock to all his notions of 
political honour and political consistency 
than he did when it came to his know- 
ledge that the Government were contem- 
mage this war; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
whose eloquence in the last Parliament 
he hung upon, and whose invocations of 
the spirit of liberty were sufficient almost 
to animate a stone, rose in his place to 
justify the bombardment of the forts of 
Alexandria, he felt then that the time 
had gone by for expecting the adhesion 
of politicians in this country to their 
principles if they were transferred from 
the cool shades of Opposition to what, he 
was sorry to say, was sometimes found 
to be, not only the warm, but the de- 
moralizing precincts of the Treasury 
Bench. Arabi Pasha was held up by 
the right hon. Gentleman as the great 
disturber of the peace in Egypt; yet 
one of the most eminent public ser- 
vants of this country in Egypt had 
written to a distinguished public man 
in London, who was well known to 
many men in the House, saying—‘ I 
believe Arabi was a patriot from begin- 
ning to end.’””’ What became, then, of 
the justification taken for commencing 
the war? Because Arabi Pasha was 
threatening the peace of Egypt. He 
was a patriot in this sense—-that he was 
impatient of foreign control over the 
affairs of his own country; and, unless 
for the purpose of enabling some reck- 
less speculators in this country to obtain 
their money, he was at a loss to see in 
whose interest the war was undertaken. 
The people of England had no concern 
in that war. Gracious Heavens! Did they 
forget the promises they had made at 
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the last General Election? Were they 
true to the principles they then avowed 
upon the hustings, or had they turned 
their back upon those principles and 
adopted the principles of their political 
opponents, which they were never tired of 
denouncing? So far as he was con- 
cerned, he would not compromise the 
opinions he had always held on ques- 
tions of this kind ; for he did not believe 
that England was performing any great 
duty to the world by setting an example 
of grave violation of International Law 
and public principle by invading a 
peaceful and independent country. If 
the hon. Member for Newcastle wished 
for an illustration of the way in which 
the honour of England was maintained 
and increased, he would point to the 
action of the right hon. Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
who concluded the Geneva Convention, 
and to the settlement of the ‘“‘ Alabama” 
Claims. Those acts had done more to 
set a high example to the world than 
any efforts of soldiers and sailors to 
place a yoke upon the necks of nations 
intended by God to be as free as them- 
selves. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister rises I wish to say 4 
few words, and I do so for this reason 
—that I wish to express my extreme 
regret at the course which has been 
taken by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) and 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) on the 
present occasion. I think by the course 
which they have taken we have been 

laced in a thoroughly false position. 
hey have raised a question, the import- 
ance of which I do not deny, in a man- 
ner in which it cannot be properly solved, 
and the solution of which, when it arrives, 
will be a false and delusive solution. I 
agree with my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel North) that at present we have 
nothing to do with the policy of the Egyp- 
tian War, because that question is not 
properly raised by the vote we are asked 
to give. So far as the policy of that 
war is concerned, I have, on more than 
one occasion, both in and out of the 
House, expressed my dissatisfaction with 
regard to the commencement and termi- 
nation of that war, and the policy which 
led to it. I have ahintabed, and I hope 
at the proper time to be prepared again 
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to maintain, that the war was unneces- 
sary, and therefore was not strictly justi- 
fiable. That is a question which the 
House has had before it even in the pre- 
sent Session, and, by a majority on an 
important occasion in the debate on the 
Address to the Crown, a vote was given 
antagonistic to the views which I have 
held, and which others have held with 
me. But if we are asked to accept the 
vote on the present occasion as a vote— 
“aye” or‘‘no”—upon the policy of 
the Egyptian War, I say that you are 
placing those who object to the Egyptian 
War in a false and improper position. 
If I vote, as I intend to vote, in support 
of this reward to Lord Alcester and 
Lord Wolseley, am I, therefore, to be 
accused of approving a contest which I 
have repeatedly said I disapproved ? 
No; I think that is altogether a false 
position for us to be placed in. And I 
say also, with regard to the question 
which is now raised, that it is one which 
the House has, to a great extent, pre- 
cluded itself from dealing with by the 
action already taken. In October last 
we passed Votes of Thanks to Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour, as he then was, and 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, one of which was 
carried mnemine contradicente, and the 
other with only a very trifling minority 
against it, and we declared that, so far 
as those gallant officers were concerned, 
they, at all events, had done their duty, 
and had done it well, and in a manner 
which deserved the thanks of the House. 
That was a decision to which the House 
came, irrespective of the policy of the 
Egyptian War ; and I think it would be 
placing ourselves in an altogether false 
position, and would seem to imply a 
shabby feeling on the part of this House, 
if, now that we are asked to follow up 
those Votes of Thanks with an acknow- 
ledgment of a substantial character, we 
were to say that we decline to do so on 
the ground that we do not approve of 
the war in which those gentlemen were 
engaged. If that was your feeling you 
ought to have refused the Vote of Thanks 
in October last. You have altogether 
missed the opportunity which was offered 
to you. I find some fault that the Go- 
vernment have not taken an earlier op- 
portunity, when this matter was before 
us in October, for having completed that 
which they propose. That was the pro- 
per time, it seems to me, for that ques- 
tion to have been brought forward; and 
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necessarily does, a great deal of further 
light upon Egyptian matters which we 
had not before us at the time, has not 
unnaturally led to a great deal of dis- 
cussion now. [Sir Witrrip Lawson: 
Hear!] The hon. Baronet cheers 
that remarks. If he means to say that 
we ought to raise the question of the 
policy of the Government, either past or 
recent, I think he has a right to raise 
that question, but not on the present 
occasion, when you have to decide whe- 
ther you will or will not pay that tribute 
to your soldiers and your sailors which 
it has been the practice of Parliament 
in former times to pay, and which I 
think, in the present instance, you have 
pledged yourself to do by the Votes which 
you passed in October, and by the re- 
cognition of the services of those gallant 
officers which you have already made. 
Sir, I decline altogether to be led into a 
discussion of all those topics which have 
been brought forward by the hon. Ba- 
ronet and by the noble Lord. [Lord Ran- 
DOLPH CHUROHILL: Hear, hear!] I de- 
cline to be led by the noble Lord, and I 
trust that the House will decline to be 
induced by the noble Lord, to accept a 
position which I consider would be de- 
grading to its honour. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is due, I 
think, to the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down that I should reply to 
the criticism which he has made upon 
the conduct of the Goverment in respect 
of their not having submitted to the 
House legislation for the purpose of re- 
warding Lord Alcester and Lord Wolse- 
ley at the same time when we moved the 
Votes of Thanks to those gallant officers. 
I do not deny that there is something to 
be said on behalf of that criticism. I 
can only say that we should certainly 
have done it had we been engaged in the 
ordinary Business of the Session. But 
we had met under circumstances the 
most peculiar, and I own I had obtained 
an engagement from the House that 
Business, with the exception of Proce- 
dure, should be excluded. We felt that 
the Votes of Thanks might fairly be 
treated as an exception, and we did not 
think we could ask the House to under- 
take legislation, even for the purpose of 
giving this reward. Whether we are 
right or not I admit to be open to dis- 


cussion ; but I think it will be plain that | 
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there was some ground, at all events, for 
inducing us to take the course which, I 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman, 
has not been convenient in its results. I 
thank the right hon. Baronet, not for 
having vindicated—as he was entitled 
to do—his own position, and shown how 
very false a position he was placed in in 
relation to the war by having the policy 
of the war mixed up in this debate, but 
for having called the attention of the 
House to the enormously wide field over 
which this debate threatens to travel. 
The hon. Member for Neweastle (Mr. 
Cowen) vindicated himself in what I 
think a very able speech, with a feeling 
extremely considerate, which, in my opi- 
nion, ought to lie at the root of the whole 
of this discussion, towards the distin- 
guished gentlemen who are the subjects 
of these Bills. I say nothing can be 
more hard or more cruel to them than 
that Bills, for the purpose of expresssing 
the sense the House entertains, and has 
expressed by the Votes of Thanks to 
Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley, 
should be laden with discussions upon 
every kind of statement, some true, 
but irrelevant, some of them without 
the slightest shadow of evidence to sup- 
port them, and that, upon the whole, 
the country should understand that 
these grants for their services, instead 
of being free, willing, eager recog- 
nitions of most honourable exertions on 
behalf of the country, are matters de- 
bated and contested among us with those 
differences of opinion which go far to 
destroy the grace of the acknowledg- 
ment. But do not let me be misunderstood 
when I undertake respectfully to say that 
if Lord Alcester lose and Lord Wolseley 
lose by this indefinite extension of the 
field of discussion, and by this introduc- 
tion of topics wholly irrelevant and dis- 
connected with the merits of the question 
before us—if those distinguished gen- 
tlemen are losers, the House is a greater 
loser by allowing the discussion so to 
wander from its aim, and by the failure 
which it shows in that discriminating 
power so necessary to a deliberative As- 
sembly, which severs between the topics 
that are relevant to the questions raised 
for settlement before it, and the topics 
which are irrelevant. I do hope I may 
assume that we have substantially ar- 
rived at the close of these portions of the 
discussion ; and on that account, lest I 
should seem to give colour or handle for 
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renewing it, I will pass over some of the 
most astounding assertions that I have 
ever heard in this House, which were to 
be found in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), 
and I will not undertake to reply to them 
from the demoralizing precincts of the 
Treasury Bench, which he has described 
to us. But there are two matters upon 
which it is right I should say a word. 
One of them constituted the substance of 
the speech of the noble Lord (Lord Ran- 
dolph Ohurchill), entirely, as it appeared 
to me, irrelevant to the issue now before 
the House, but still of a character which 
it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment not to notice. The noble Lord con- 
trived, by a process apparently satisfac- 
tory to himself, to connect a statement 
which he made as to the complicity of 
the Khedive in the massacre of Alex- 
andria—— 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I did not say ‘‘ the complicity’’—I said 
‘the authorship of the Khedive.”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I called it com- 
plicity, but I will not dispute it—the 
authorship of the Khedive of these mas- 
sacres. The noble Lord contrived to 
connect the authorship of the Khedive 
of the massacres of Alexandria with the 
refusal to Lord Alcester of the reward 
due, as we think, to his services. How 
did the noble Lord establish that con- 
nection? I will speak of the Khedive 
in a moment; but I am now going to 
say a word about another gentleman, 
who, in the Civil Service, has rendered 
admirable service to his country—I mean 
Sir Edward Malet. The noble Lord said 
the Khedive was a puppet of the Eng- 
lish Government, and that he was in the 
most intimate connection and communi- 
cation with Sir Edward Malet. No man 
who reads the speech of the noble Lord 
will fail to see that not by direct asser- 
tion, but by innuendo, it establishes— 
or affects to establish—a connection be- 
tween Sir Edward Malet and the mas- 
sacres of Alexandria—a statement, I 
have no doubt, astonishing to the House, 
if, indeed, we are to believe that the 
noble Lord allows to dwell in his mind 
for one instant the belief or suspicion 
of the remotest possibility of connection 
between Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Re- 
presentative and honoured servant and 
the massacres in Alexandria. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
I did not say anything of the kind. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, Sir, I am 
very glad the noble Lord never said it, 
and I hope he never thought it; but he 
was most unfortunate in the introduction 
of the name of Sir Edward Malet in con- 
nection with that part of the discussion. 
However, the noble Lord in a manner 
disavows it. The thing is confuted, I 
must say, by its own absurdity. But, 
independently of that, it was the duty of 
the Government not to allow such an 
insinuation as that to pass in silence. 
Now, Sir, with respect to Lord Dufferin’s 
proceedings and to Lord Dufferin’s policy, 
and the presumption that grew out of 
them, I have had an opportunity of con- 
sulting Lord Dufferin, even since the 
speech of the noble Lord. It is not for 
me to assert negatives against broad 
statements confidently made; but, so far 
as Lord Dufferin’s recollection and know- 
ledge go, he entirely declines to recog- 
nize any jot or tittle of the statements 
of the noble Lord as entitled in the 
slightest degree to credence. Of course, 
the noble Lord will not understand me 
that I am ascribing to him falsification 
of statements. Nothing of the kind. 
But the statements the noble Lord gave 
us, on the assurance of others, are, in 
the opinion of Lord Dufferin, wholly 
without foundation. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Which statements ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The statements 
in which the name and proceedings of 
Lord Dufferin were involved. Now we 
come to the question of the Khedive ; 
and here I have to say that what the 
noble Lord has asserted is entirely at 
variance with all the evidence and all 
knowledge and information in the pos- 
session of the Government. It is, I 
think, a cruel blow to a Ruler in circum- 
stances of difficulty. It is not so com- 
mon in the East to find Sovereigns who, 
renouncing the methods of violence and 
oppression, endeavour to govern their 
country with humanity, benevolence, and 
good faith, as to make it a matter of in- 
difference to us when we see such men, 
as we think, so needlessly and so cruelly 
aspersed. This, Sir, is a tremendous 
charge that has been made by the noble 
Lord. It is not for me to say that the 
charge is false, is untrue; while I state 
distinctly that it is in contradiction with 
all the knowledge we possess, and with 
the fervent conviction which we enter- 
tain. Less than that I cannot say, in 
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justice and in decency, as respects the 
present Ruler in Egypt; but this it is 
my duty to say, on the otherhand. The 
noble Lord has undertaken the great 
responsibility of bringing these accusa- 
tions not to the Government, whose duty 
it would have been at once to make 
them the subject of the very best inquiry 
they could-—— 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg the Prime Minister’s pardon. I 
stated before Whitsuntide very much 
what I have now stated, and the Go- 
vernment ought to have made inquiry 
then. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The speech be- 
fore Whitsuntide! But I must say that 
I recognized nothing in the speech upon 
which we could make inquiry. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I said the same thing then as I have 
said to-day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, the same 
allegation; but in terms so wide, so 
vague, so destitute of verifying points 
on which it might have been tested, and 
of which the untruth might have been 
shown, that it was utterly impossible 
for any Government in its senses to take 
any proceedings upon it. Yes, Sir; be- 
cause there is nothing so easy as to 
make the wildest and most extravagant 
allegations, provided you make them in 
a form sufficiently general and free from 
particulars that it is hardly possible for 
them to be confuted. The noble Lord 
has given us citations of what purported 
to be telegrams. Into the truth or false- 
hood of things we can inquire. They 
have been stated here by a Member of 
this House, and that makes it our duty 
to inquire into them. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: I stated 
them also. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The statement 
of my hon. Friend was exactly the same 
as that made before Whitsuntide by the 
noble Lord—perfectly valueless—a kind 
of accusation which, if I were to make 
against him, or he to make against me, 
it would be totally impossible, from its 
vague, shadowy character, to verify. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: I do not 
remember saying anything about Sir 
Edward Malet. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no; the state- 
ment of my-hon. Friend after Whitsun- 
tide I am endeavouring to compare with 
the statement of the noble Lord before 
Whitsuntide. Therefore, the noble Lord 
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will be good enough not to depend on 
newspaper reports, but to place before 
us those matters of fact which can be 
stated as matters of fact. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I could not think of placing the details 
of a case on which might hang tremen- 
dous issues in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, unless they give me a guarantee 
before Parliament that they will enable 
the witness to be brought to this country, 
and be examined by a tribunal which I 
would cheerfully leave in the hands of 
the Government to appoint, in order that 
the public may judge the truth of their 
allegations. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
must know that it is perfectly impossible 
for me, in the present state of the matter, 
to go beyond acknowledging the duty of 
the Government to examine any definite 
matters of charge which he may think 
proper to place in our hands. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
You have other means in your power. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If he thinks fit 
to do that, we shall make the best exa- 
mination in our power; and if he is not 
satisfied with the method of examination, 
it will be in his power, and in his right 
and his duty, to arraign our conduct. I 
am bound to admit that, on one point, 
there was a flicker of relevancy in the 
speech of the hon. Member for Carlisle, 
and it was very nearly the only point 
with the slightest approach to relevancy 
that I have heard to-day, in objection to 
the present Bill. It was a statement 
which he ascribed to Lord Alcester, that 
the bombardmentof Alexandria had been 
a punishment exacted for the massacres 
of the 11th of June. My hon. Friend 
said Lord Alcester is a great diner out, 
and that in dining out Lord Alcester 
declared that he had bombarded Alex- 
andria to avenge these massacres. Lord 
Alcester, on a subsequent day, declared 
that he had not; and my hon. Friend 
treats these two contradictory statements 
as both made by Lord Alcester, and 
coolly argues upon them against the 
present grant. What Lord Alcester did 
was this. In a speech made at the dinner 
of the Royal Academy, of the authen- 
ticity of the report of which, I believe, 
there is no doubt, he referred to a rumour 
which he said, to his astonishment, had 
gone abroad, ascribing to him the state- 
ment that the bombardment of Alex- 
andria was a punishment or revenge for 
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the massacres of the llth of June. He 
indignantly disclaimed that statement in 
the speech quoted by my hon. Friend. 
But that declaration of Lord Alcester 
cannot be taken in any sense but one. 
It was a disavowal, and an indignant 
disavowal, of the statement which had 
been previously imputed to him. 

Smr WILFRID LAWSON: A dis- 
avowal of his own statement: 

Mr. GLADSTONE: His own state- 
ment! Can anything be more mon- 
strous ? 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: No. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: No; because such 
a construction is put upon certain unau- 
thorized words—j Mr. Biccar: Not un- 


authorized. ]—ascribed in the accident of. 


a newspaper report to Lord Alcester, 
therefore my hon. Friend, without making 
any inquiry, and without ascertaining 
whether the report is acknowledged by 
Lord Alcester, when he finds a distinct 
and absolute repudiation of the sub- 
stance of the report in a speech delivered 
shortly afterwards, instead of giving 
Lord Alcester credit for that which, as 
a rational man, he is entitled to claim 
from every candid person—namely, that 
his disavowal was a true disavowal, my 
hon. Friend charges upon him these two 
contradictory statements. I admit that 
if Lord Alcester had bombarded Alex- 
andria in revenge for the massacres, he 
would be open to the censure of my hon. 
Friend ; but while these charges have 
been applicable in other times and other 
circumstances—sometimes, perhaps, to 
our Commanders, but more frequently, 
I am afraid, to some of our Civilian Re- 
presentatives abroad—as regards Lord 
Alcester, I say, on the faith and the 
credit of the Government, there is not 
one grain, one shadow, one tittle of 
ground, for any of these imputations. 
The responsibility of adopting warlike 
operations was entirely the responsibility 
of the Government; and we have to thank 
Lord Alcester for having kept us so well 
informed from day to day with informa- 
tion so thoroughly trustworthy, accu- 
rate, and relevant, that we were able, 
under the difficulties of that period— 
and they were not slight—confidently to 
form our decisions on what the honour 
of the country required. Lord Alcester 
was no more than the intelligent Minis- 
ter of the Government, for the purpose 
of supplying them with information, and 
the able instrument of giving effect to a 
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policy which, I believe, Parliament and 
the nation, as well as the Government, 
approved. Setting aside that statement 
injuriously applied to Lord Alcester, the 
only possible ground of relevant objec- 
tion to this Bill, I hope we shall consent 
to make an effectual severance between 
the responsibility of the Government for 
the conception and inception of these 
measures, and the admirable skill, cour- 
age, and intelligence with which effect 
was given to that policy through the 
medium of Lord Alcester and Lord 
Wolseley. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought that the 
statement detrimental to his noble Friend 
made by the Leader of the Opposition 
would have been more properly made by 
the Prime Minister. Whatever might 
be the character of the Parliamentary 
conduct of his noble Friend, it would be 
better if the Leader of the Party, of 
which he was so distinguished an orna- 
ment, would leave it to the opponents of 
the noble Lord to question an error, 
rather than do so himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman did his utmost to en- 
courage the Government to pass over in 
silence the allegations and accusations of 
the noble Lord; and if the Prime Minis- 
ter had followed the lead of the Leader 
of the Opposition he might have refused 
to take any notice of the noble Lord’s 
remarks. He (Mr. Gorst) did not pre- 
tend that the important accusation made 
by his noble Friend was strictly rele- 
vant to the matter before the House; 
but no one knew better thea the right 
hon. Member for North Devon that 
Members in Opposition—particularly if 
they sat below the Gangway—must seize 
upon every opportunity they could get 
of bringing any important matter before 
the House; and it was not easy, when 
they felt that their duty towards their 
constituencies and their country required 
it, to do so, for it was very little assist- 
ance they obtained from the Front Op- 
position Bench. The statements of the 
noble Lord had been treated in a very 
different manner by the Prime Minister. 
He (Mr. Gorst), for one, had been so 
struck with the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that he intended to 
vote for going into Committee on the 
Bill, though he was deeply impressed by 
the statements of the noble Lord. He 
might observe that Lord Dufferin did 
not venture to say that he did not reject 
the evidence in the manner described by 
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the noble Lord. Lord Dufferin only 
said that— 

“So far as he could recollect, no such event 

took place; but he would not venture to say 
that there were not serious matters brought 
under consideration, so serious that he declined 
to go further into them.” 
But, whatever might be said of the posi- 
tion of the Khedive before the war, he 
was, at the present moment, absolutely 
in the hands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. His rule over Egypt, whether it 
was of the kind that had been described, 
or whether it was misrule, was kept up 
entirely by British bayonets. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were considered by 
the whole world asresponsible for the cha- 
racter of the Khedive’s rule; and, there- 
fore, if they really wished to inquire 
into the conduct of the Khedive they 
could do so; and, moreover, they ought 
to do so, because they had no right to 
spend the resources and arms of this 
country in keeping up a Government, if 
that Government was a discreditable and 
disgraceful one. The noble Lord vouched 
for the authenticity of the evidence he 
had brought forward. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
No, no! 

Mr. GORST said, he was very glad 
to be corrected. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that, perhaps, his hon. and learned 
Friend would allow him to correct him. 
What he had said was, that he firmly 
believed, and others firmly believed, that 
they would be able to prove before any 
tribunal the absolute authenticity of that 
telegram. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. GORST said, he was very glad to 
be put right. He did not know that it 
was a matter to be laughed at; and if 
hon. Members would follow the example 
set them by the Prime Minister in treat- 
ing the subject in a serious manner, it 
would be better for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and for his Party. The tele- 
grams undoubtedly deserved investiga- 
tion, and it was in the power of the Go- 
vernment to investigate their authen- 
ticity. The Government was a party to 
stopping the trial of Arabi; and there 
was a consensus of opinion in all parts 
of the civilized world that the trial of 
Arabi had been stopped from a fear that 
circumstances would come out which 
would implicate the Khedive. Lightly 
as the matter might be treated by the 
right hon. Member for North Devon 
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(Sir Stafford Northcote), it would not 
be so lightly treated by Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and when a statement was 
made with authority in that House, it 
must be investigated by a tribunal in 
which the country had confidence. 

Mr. RYLANDS reminded the House 
that when the question was before it on 
a former occasion he quoted the very 
words of a speech delivered by Lord 
Alcester, and fully reported in Zhe Army 
and Navy Gazette and other newspapers, 
in which the noble Lord said he had 
bombarded the forts of Alexandria for 
the purpose of punishing the Egyptians 
for the massacre of the 11th of June; 
for, after stating that the last vessel 
was towed out of the harbour on the 
10th of July, and that the batteries 
opened at 7 o’clock the following morn- 
ing, he went on to say— 


“‘ Therefore, there was no lack of promptitude 
to redress grievances.”’ 


Those words were subsequently quoted 
in that House, yet Lord Alcester never 
made a sign or uttered a single word 
repudiating them; but, at the Royal 
Academy dinner, he stated that— 

“Tt had been said he opened fire on the 


forts of Alexandria on account of the massacre. 
That was false.’’ 


Nobody, however, but Lord Alcester 
himself said that. If, having made the 
original statement in an after-dinner 
speech, he had afterwards said he did 
not mean to say anything of the kind, 
that would have been intelligible. The 
whole affair was most unsatisfactory ; 
and while the case stood thus as re- 
garded Lord Alcester, he thought it 
preposterous to ask the House to vote 
this large sum. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he thought it necessary to make 
some observations on what had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) with regard to Lord Al- 
cester. The hon. Member had said that 
Lord Alcester, after having delivered a 
speech which made a certain erroneous 
impression on the public mind, had 
allowed weeks to pass without a correc- 
tion. His hon. Friend was in the House 
on the former occasion when the matter 
was discussed. During that debate, first 
of all his right hon. Friend near him 
(Mr. Childers) stated that the meaning 
placed on Lord Alcester’s speech was 
not the meaning he intended to convey ; 
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and afterwards he himself stated that 
he had Lord Alcester’s‘ authority for 
saying—he having spoken to the noble 
Lord upon the subject—that he had no 
intention whatever of conveying an im- 
pression that the action on the 11th 
of July was in any degree due toa desire 
to take vengeance for the massacre. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then, what did 
he mean ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
What Lord Alcester meant was another 
question. He was anxious to make 
these remarks in reply, especially, to 
the attack made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley upon Lord Alces- 
ter, on the ground that, although an 
erroneous impression had got abroad as 
to the meaning of his speech, he took 
no steps to contradict it. He desired, 
therefore, to say that, a few days after 
that speech, he himself got up, by Lord 
Alcester’s desire, to make the contra- 
diction at the Table of the House. 

Mr. HICKS said, that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Colonel North) had drawn 
attention to the mean and paltry dis- 
tinction—those were his expressions— 
which the Government had made in this 
matter. In that view he (Mr. Hicks) cor- 
dially agreed; and, in his opinion also, 
the distinction was unworthy the country 
and the House. He believed it was not 
in the province of an independent Mem- 
ber to move an increase to a grant; 
and he certainly, for one, should be 
very sorry to be a party to moving a 
reduction, lest, by any chance, his mo- 
tives might be misconstrued. However, 
he hoped that before the Bill finally 
passed the Government would relieve it 
of this objection, and would not call 
upon independent Members to vote for 
that with which they could not cordially 


agree. 

eM. ILLINGWORTH wished to say 
a few words in support of the vote he 
should give in favour of the Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle. He thought the Prime Minis- 
ter was entitled to complain that the 
debate had travelled unnecessarily wide, 
and that irrelevant topics had been in- 
troduced into it. The proposition of the 
Prime Minister was a perfectly fair one 
—that where Military or Naval Com- 
manders acted purely as administrative 
instruments in the hands of a Govern- 
ment, the whole responsibility and blame 
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of their action, if there was any blame, 
must rest with that Government whose 
blind instruments they were. But he 
had never been satisfied in his own 
mind that there was not a certain amount 
of discretion left with Lord Alcester by 
the Government in the position he held 
at Alexandria. Was the gallant Ad- 
miral not permitted to determine whe- 
ther the menaces, the arming of the 
forts, and other movements might or 
might not be regarded as sufficient to 
justify him in firing on the forts, and 
thus bringing England into collision 
with Egypt? It was his belief that 
if the matter had been left in the 
hands of the Members of the Govern- 
ment in Downing Street there would 
have been no war; and he ventured to 
think that the Government itself found 
matters precipitated at the last moment. 
He did not deny that the position of the 
gallant Admiral was one of difficulty ; 
but he could not hold him free from 
blame, for he believed Lord Alces- 
ter was precipitant. If the gallant Ad- 
miral had exercised the forbearance on 
this occasion that he did at a former 
period before Dulcigno, the result might 
have been more satisfactory, and he 
could have well done this with the 
overwhelming force he had at his com- 
mand. The Prime Minister, no doubt, 
reckoned that the debate would be con- 
fined to narrow limits, and surprise had 
been manifested on both sides of the 
House that it had been so lengthy and 
wide. But he rejoiced at this fact, 
because it would indicate to those in 
authority that there was a growing 
difference of opinion among Members 
and in the country as to the glory of 
those military enterprizes. To make 
Generals and Admirals Peers of the 
Realm in this way, to grant them large 
rewards for successful deeds of blood- 
shed, was really to offer serious temp- 
tations to them; and for those reasons 
he felt bound to support his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it was cer- 
tainly rather remarkable that the Prime 
Minister should say that he could not 
undertake, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to demand an inquiry into the 
truth of the serious allegations made by 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) before 
Whitsuntide—allegations which affected 
the credit, not only of the Ruler of Egypt, 
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but of the English Government that up- 
held him-—as to the part taken by him in | 
the massacre at Alexandria, until they 
had first inquired into these matters. 
In that case he was entitied to suppose 
that no such steps had as yet been taken. 
But what had been happening in the 
meantime—what was happening at that 
moment? What guarantee had the 
Government that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment would not be murdering the wit- 
nesses? Indeed, so far as he could per- 
ceive, they were doing so. [Cries of 
‘‘Divide!””] He wished to remind the 
House that, at that moment, an Egyp- 
tian officer was under sentence of death, 
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hung, because, in the defence of their 
country, they killed Professor Palmer 
and hiscompanions. It had been stated 
that 400,000 tons of material, 40,000 
men, and 20,000 animals were landed 
in Egypt in 48 days; but it should be 
borne in mind that there was no sub- 
stantial opposition to any of these ope- 
rations, though as much show had been 
made about them as a promenade at 
Astley’s. There was a very useful pro- 
vision, very much talked about of late, 
and which prevented Civil servants of 
the Crown from becoming Members of 
that House; and now they were pre- 
vented from approaching Members of 


who had based his defence on the ground | Parliament for the purpose of bringing 
that he was acting under superior orders ;| grievances connected with their Depart- 
but every opportunity of bringing for-| ments before the House. He thought 
ward evidence of those orders was re-| it would be a very wise thing if the 
fused him. In the same manner, every! same rule applied to the Military and 
person who had been engaged against| Naval Services; for, undoubtedly, the 
the nominal Ruler of Egypt, and who} present system led to the granting of 
brought forward inconvenient evidence | most lavish rewards for Military and 
or allegations, might be disposed of in| Naval achievements that were noachieve- 
a similar fashion by the gibbet, or by| ments at all. And it had nothing less 
a sentence to hard labour, which was| than a direct influence in inducing the 
equivalent to death, unless the Govern- | professional class fellows of the officers 
ment of England took up a very differ-| rewarded to engage in wars which were 
ent attitude in the matter. With regard | as unjust and contemptible as the Egyp- 
to Lord Alcester and the proposed grant, | tian War. With regard to the speech 
he (Mr. O’Donnell) contended that the | of Lord Alcester at the Mansion House, 
noble and gallant Admiral had done no | the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
service at Alexandria to the public of! Admiralty (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
this country that justified any such ex-| had explained that Lord Alcester did 


ceptional reward ; and whatever service | 
he rendered was certainly not that of | 
either a great soldier or a sailor. If| 
any reward was to be granted to him, it | 
should, therefore, be on other grounds | 
than those of having rendered distin- | 
guished service as an Admiral. What | 
were the Naval services which Lord Al- | 
cester had rendered? He knew, by the | 
plans and specifications of the Intelli- | 
gence Department, every weak point in | 
the fortifications of Alexandria, and that | 
the guns in the greater part of them 
would not carry half way to his ships. | 
Was it for such a contemptible victory | 
as that that he was to be rewarded in | 
this manner? If he had attacked a | 
Cronstadt and silenced it, then he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) would not rise in his place | 


pot mean to convey what was apparently 
conveyed by the reports. But the hon. 
Gentleman had failed to put any other 
interpretation on the words used by the 
noble and gallant Lord. With regard 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen), and to 
the Prime Minister’s comments thereon, 
it was an affecting sight to see how the 
old Jingo above the Gangway fell upon 
the neck of the young Jingo below the 
Gangway. The hon. Member for New- 
castle had referred to the remarkably 
short time in which the war was com- 
pleted. But he omitted to notice the 
fact that there was no substantial oppo- 
sition to those operations. The Vote for 
Lord Alcester came before the House, 
after a lapse of time, during which the 


and oppose this grant, because such a! country had had an opportunity of ob- 
proceeding would have been worthy of taining information upon the subject; 
the title of a Naval service. As it was, | and he would wish to call the attention 
the Government had rewarded the pro- of the House to the extraordinary doc- 





menade of the British Fleet into the 
Suez Canal; while they connived at the 
injustice done to the Natives who were 


trine laid down by the whole Front Op- 
‘position Benches. The initiation came 
from the Leader of the first Opposition 
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Bench. He alluded to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), as the Leader 
of the first Opposition Bench. The right 
hon. Gentleman regretted, some months 
ago, before any documents were laid 
before the House, that the Government 
should not have taken the advantage of 
an ignorant and surprised Legislature, 
and consented to fling away £50,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money in grants to Lords 
Alcester and Wolseley, without any 
knowledge of the real merits of the 
proposed recipients. The Premier then 
regretted that the circumstances of the 
Autumn Session prevented him from 
asking the House to grant a large sum 
of money without knowing really whe- 
ther it would be right or wrong in so 
doing. Both right hon. Gentlemen were 
financiers, if they were anything; and 
yet such were their ideas of the probity 
which should direct the policy of Eng- 
land, that they avowed themselves ready 
to snatch from the Legislature a Vote of 
money without waiting to see whether 
it was proper that such a Vote of money 
should be passed. For his (Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s) part, he considered that if these 
Votes were to do any good, if they were 
to have any effect in stimulating men to 
do real service for their country, they 
should be brought forward after grave 
consideration and deliberation. When 
such were the principles on which the 
Leaders on both sides of the House were 
ready to conduct the financial policy of 
the country, it was little to be wondered 
at that a brother of a General should 
become contractor of the Army, and that 
another English contractor should send 
out rotten flour to support English sol- 
diers in Egypt. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not speaking to the Question. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was en- 
deavouring to show that the financial 
policy of the Government 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to confine himself to the Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would not 
pursue the subject further, though he 
did hope that those Radical Gentlemen, 
who professed so much sympathy with 
Egypt, would be a little more patient 
when its affairs were discussed. He 
protested against the proposal which 
the Government had made. The country 
and future Parliaments ought to be 
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warned by the statements and the doc- 
trine laid down that day, and be care- 
ful about sanctioning in the future the 
line of policy which the Premier re- 
gretted he was not able to perpetrate 
in the past. 

Mr. O’BRIEN, who spoke amid great 
and continued interruption, said, he was 
sorry he could not congratulate the Go- 
vernment, or the Radical Party, on the 
half-hearted compromise which had been 
come to between them in this matter. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Divide!’”’] When hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had exhausted them- 
selves, he would continue his speech. In 
his opinion, the English Government 
were responsible for this war; and, as 
they were responsible for it, they ought 
not to attempt to get out of paying for it. 
( Renewed ertes of ‘* Divide!” ] He would 
wait, of course, until hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had finished their incoherent 
interruptions. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Member to address himself to 
the Chair. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was about to 
observe, with reference to the noises from 
the other side of the House, that if hon. 
Members continued to interrupt him, he 
would simply have to wait until they 
had learned a little more sense and lis- 
tened to what he had to say. He sub- 
mitted that the Egyptian War was a 
shabby and disreputable business, what- 
ever way one looked at it. Now, to him 
it seemed that a Jingo who had the 
courage of his convictions, aad believed 
in his heart that the bombardment of 
Alexandria was a very fine thing, figured 
in the disreputable business to far 
greater advantage than the economical 
Radicals opposite, who were shouting 
out their interruptions—[eries of ‘‘ Di- 
vide, divide!” |—and who now wanted 
not to give to their soldiers and sailors 
a little of that prize money which they 
had won for them. He, for one, could 
not agree with those Radicals who, like 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), tried to victimize. men for 
doing what the people of England sent 
them to do, and which, to use the words 
that had been used to describe an enter- 
prize nearer home, of about equal cour- 
age, was to murder, to burn, and to 
destroy. He was sent out to do that 
work, and he had certainly done it ina 
manner to commend himself to those 
who sent him. The Government, ap- 
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parently, had conciliated hon. Members 
opposite by sacrificing their original 
programme of hereditary pensions. Such 
pensions were very objectionable; but 
they were still more objectionable when 
awarded for safely and ingloriously 
slaughtering an all but defenceless 
people. As for the gallantry of the 
affair, it seemed to him that Lord 
Alcester, miles from the forts, and stand- 
ing behind his walls of iron, shooting 
down defenceless men, who had as much 
right to defend their country as the 
English had to defend themselves from 
dynamite, was as safe from the fire of 
those forts as if the enemy had been 
pelting him with roasted apples. It 
seemed to him that Lord Alcester, stand- 
ing thus, occupied the not less glorious 
position of an assassin behind a hedge, 
and certainly one of much less risk. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Divide! ”’] If hon. Members 
wished to prolong his remarks, they 
could not adopt a better means of doing 
so than by interrupting him. None the 
less, he submitted that he had a right to 
be protected from the stupid and un- 
mannerly conduct of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. [Cries of 
‘* Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
does not attend to my directions to ad- 
dress himself to the Chair. If he would 
address himself to the Chair, probably 
he would receive more attention. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was sure the 
Speaker would admit that he received a 
great deal of provocation, which should 
also be taken into account. However, 
he would endeavour to keep to the point. 
He ridiculed the plea put forward by 
the Radical Members, that Admiral 
Seymour was more anxious to commence 
hostilities than the people of England 
were. He believed every cannon shot 
was telegraphed home and gloated over 
in England. He, for one, believed Lord 
Alcester was very moderately remu- 
nerated indeed for the amount of 
slaughter he had done; and if hon. 
Gentlemen of the Liberal persuasion 
disapproved now of his services, he 
hoped they would show their disapproval 
in some less disinterested manner than 
that of trying to save the ratepayers 
£20,000. If they had the courage of 
their convictions, or rather professions, 
let them give up the advantage they had 
got by the war; let them do an act of 
justice and honesty, as they would pro- 
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bably have done, if they had to face the 
long rifles of the Boers at Lang’s Nek. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, who also 
spoke amid great interruption, said, he 
should protest against the principle laid 
down by the Prime Minister and the 
Leaders of the Opposition in this debate. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Divide, divide!”"] He won- 
dered why it was the Radical Mem- 


_bers were so anxious to suppress dis- 


cussion on this question. 
erties of ‘‘ Divide, divide!” 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I rise 
to Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, whe- 
ther it has not been forced upon your 
attention that an hon. Member, sitting 
below the Gangway on the other side of 
the House, has kept up continuous cries 
of ‘‘ Divide!” ever since my hon. Friend 
the Member for Longford rose to address 
the House? I would ask you, Sir, whe- 
ther my hon. Friend, being in possession 
of the House, is not entitled to be heard 
without interruption ? 

Mr. STANTON: As I am one of the 
Members who has kept up the cry of 
“* Divide ! ”?—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) is 
in possession of the House, and is en- 
titled to be heard without interruption. 

Mr. STANTON : I rise to a point of 
Order. May I be allowed to ask whe- 
ther it is not the evident sense of the 
House that the Question should be 
put, and that we should proceed to a 
Division ? 

Mr. SPEAKER made no reply. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
wished to protest against the doctrine 
laid down by the Prime Minister, that 
whenever a Government, on any ground, 
wished to confer special rewards upon 
anyone who had rendered services, that 
House had no business and no right to 
discuss the nature of the services ren- 
dered for those rewards, by way of pro- 
test against their being granted, or to 
say whether it approved of them or not, 
but was bound to vote what was pro- 
posed by the Government in a servile 
manner. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I appeal to the 
House whether I ever stated anything 
so absurd as that the House should vote 
the money because the Government de- 
manded it ? 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
he was alluding to that part of the 
specch of the right hon, Gentleman 
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where he had distinctly said that dis- 
cussion would take away the grace of the 
grant, and that it would be undignified, 
and more to the discredit of the House 
than of Lord Alcester, if the Vote was 
opposed ; and that, he thought, came to 
the same thing. He protested against the 
doctrine of the Prime Minister. If a 
man did his duty, he was entitled to his 
remuneration; but when a special re- 
ward was proposed that was a very 
different thing. He had no intention of 
saying anything against Lord Alcester, 
except that he had not an opportunity 
in Egypt of displaying his ability as a 
Commander for earning this special re- 
ward. In the country which had pro- 
duced men like Nelson, it was absurd 
to talk of Lord Alcester’s services. One 
would think that this country had never 
won a Naval battle, or taken a town. 
The Government would have done more 
wisely if they had abstained from mov- 
ing in the matter, and had left Lord 
Alcester alone with his glory, such as it 
was. He supported the Amendment. 
Mr. LEAMY, in opposing the grant, 
said he could not help expressing his 
surprise that so few of those who repre- 
sented the working classes had spoken 
in the debate. He contended that the 
House could not consider this proposed 
grant to Lord Alcester’s services apart 
from the policy of which Lord Alcester 
was the instrument. If the question of 
the policy of the Government was to be 
raised, it was impossible that it could 
have been adequately discussed in the 
few hours which the debate had occu- 
pied. He denied that Lord Alcester’s 
services had been of advantage to the 
country. [Loud and continued cries of 
‘‘Divide!”] The interruption he was 
meeting with, owing to the impatience 
which the Radical Party manifested in a 
discussion which exposed the incon- 
sistency of the present Government, was 
a strong argument in favour of the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), because it showed that the Liberal 
Party were ashamed of the transaction 
which allegiance to their Chiefs led 
them to approve. [ Cries of ‘‘ Divide!’ 
He was not suprised that hon. Members 
persisted in shouting “Divide!” It 
. must be very hard on hon. Members oppo- 
site to find their great Liberal Govern- 
ment, which came into power in 1880 
with anti-Jingo cries, turning out a fili- 
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bustering and marauding one, and mas- 
querading in the stolen clothes of those 
very Jingoes whom they had so vehe- 
mently denounced. 

Mr. O’K ELLY said, that, in his opi- 
nion, the Government were perpetrating 
a practical joke upon the country in 
asking for a Vote to reward Lord 
Alcester for his eminent services in 
cruelly and heartlessly bombarding the 
defenceless town of Alexandria. The 
fact was, that noble and gallant Lord 
had provoked a conflict with the Egyp- 
tian people, knowing, with mathematical 
accuracy, that they were incapable of 
resistance. The position and power of 
every gun round Alexandria were known 
by the noble and gallant Lord before 
hostilities commenced, and he must have 
known that the enemy were unable to 
resist. Such were the military services 
in recognition of which they were asked 
to vote the money of the people. He 
protested against the proposed Vote, for 
if it were agreed to they would be guilty 
of a piece of political pick-pocketing. 
That a soldier, pretending to be civilized, 
should attack a practically unarmed 
people, and use the powers of civiliza- 
tion simply for the purpose of destruc- 
tion, was something a country like this 
ought to be ashamed of. England had 
now destroyed three centres of civiliza- 
tion in Africa—Magdala, Coomassie, 
and Alexandria. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Member to address himself 
more closely to the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. O’KELLY, resuming, said, he 
thought that the burning of these towns 
had something to do with the services 
distinguished soldiers rendered to this 
country. However, Mr. Speaker had 
ruled otherwise; and he should conclude 
by saying that if the House were to be 
asked to vote enormous sums for such 
services as those rendered by Lord 
Alcester, there would always be a great 
inducement to young men to enter the 
Navy, for in no other, business would 
there be such great rewards for such 
small services. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
utterly scouted the idea that the House 
of Commons should be debarred from 
discussing the murderous policy of the 
Government in connection with the Vote. 
If the House readily agreed to such a 
proposition as that now before it, the 
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effect would be to encourage the Go- the full confidence of the Government. 
vernment to engage in small wars of In a Report, dated April 30, he in- 
aggression against weaker nations. The | formed Lord Dufferin that he had full 
present Vote gave hon. Members an/!confidence in the composition of the 
opportunity of protesting against the Court appointed to try Suleiman Sami ; 
warlike policy of the so-called Peace-|and, under these circumstances, Her 
at-any-Price Party. The Government ' Majesty’ s Government have no intention 
had charged the Tories with blood-guilti- | ‘of interfering, unless on the request and 
ness, on account of the war they had | recommendation of Major Macdonald, 
waged in South Africa; but their hands and that has not been made. 

were never so red with blood as were! Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
those of the present Government, in | ‘asked, whether Major Macdonald had 
crushing the efforts of patriotic men | been watching the trial on behalf of the 
who had been endeavouring to free | prisoner; whether he had any legal 
themselves from the most disgraceful | knowledge ; and, if it was true that 
thraldom. By rejecting the Bill, the | Suleiman Sami’s counsel had left the 
House would put some little check Court, because he was not allowed to 
upon such outrage in the future. He call certain witnesses for the defence, 
looked upon the Egyptian Campaign | therefore being unable to obtain justice 
as a most miserable and disgraceful war. | for his client ? 

No one attempted to disguise the fact | Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 

that the war, which was originally one | Sir, Major Macdonald, as I think I ex- 
of aggression, had become one of an-/ plained the other day, was watching 
nexation; and the House ought not to/| this trial, as he has watched the others, 
countenance the voting away of public | in the interests of justice and humanity. 
money for such purposes at this, for the| He was appointed by Her Majesty’s 
result would be only to encourage such | Government, with certain other gentle- 
adventures. England now had Egypt in| men who have special legal knowledge, 
her clutches, and would never let her | to watch these trials generally. As to 
loose so long as she had anything of | the report of the abandonment of the 
which she could be plundered ; and, that| case by the prisoner’s counsel, we have, 





being the case, he must decline to con- 
done such an infamous proceeding by 
voting for the Bill. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 


QUESTIONS. 
—oa No — 
EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE—TRIAL 
OF SULEIMAN SAMI. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
I wish to put a Question to the Prime | 
Minister, of which I gave Notice at the 
beginning of the Sitting—namely, Whe- | 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have | 
considered and ascertained if it is in their | 
power, and if they ought to take any 
steps to interpose in the matter of Sulei- 
man Sami ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE | 
(for Mr. Guapstonz): Her Majesty’s 
Government have been informed by Sir 
Edward Malet that Suleiman Sami, who 
had been accused of burning Alexandria, 
was sentenced to death yesterday by the 
Court Martial held in that city. The 
trial has been watched by Major Mac- 
donald, a distinguished officer, enjoying 


as yet, no information; but, ‘naturally, 
neither Her Majesty’s Government, nor 
| the Egyptian Government, are in any 
way responsible for the action of the 
counsel in question. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL 
| asked, whether the noble Lord would 
inquire whether it was not the fact that 
Suleiman Sami’s counsel wished to pro- 
| duce fresh evidence before the Court, 
| and that the Court refused him permis- 
| sion to do so? 
| Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that he could give an answer at 
(once. So far as he knew, Suleiman 
Sami himself, after the trial, wished 
| to bring forward 25 new witnesses. 
These were entirely new witnesses. The 
Court had the power of admitting new 
| evidence at the trial, beyond that which 
‘had been given before the preliminary 
Court of Instruction ; but they did not 
consider that there was any necessity 
for allowing these new witnesses to be 
brought forward. ft Oh, oh!” and 
Mr. Heaty: Green treet. ] [Cries of 
Order!” | Let him explain that these 
were entirely new witnesses, and the 
evidence on both sides had been fully 
‘gone into, in the first instance, at the 
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preliminary proceedings; and then, ae- | 
cording to French law, it had been exa- | 
mined and cross-examined upon at the 
Court Martial. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked, how it was 
possible that the witnesses could have 
been examined and cross-examined, if 
their evidence was not admitted at all? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he was not referring to the new 
witnesses. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE asked, 
whether any day had been fixed for the 
execution ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; there is no mention of any day. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Can the noble Lord say positively whe- 
ther Suleiman Sami produced before the 
Court Martial any witnesses for the de- 
fence who were examined and cross- 
examined ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Certainly. I understand distinctly from 
Lord Dufferin that he had the right to 
examine the witnesses in open Court. 
Whether he actually exercised the right 
I cannot, of course, know. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
May I ask the Prime Minister whether 
he intends to abandon this man to his 
fate, when the Under Secretary cf State 
for Foreign Affairs tells us that the exa- 
mination of witnesses brought forward 
in his defence is not allowed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I under- 
stand to be the case is this, Sir. There is, 
in every trial, a time appointed for those 
who conduct the prosecution and the 
defence to give in their lists of wit- 
nesses. The list of witnesses in this 
case was regularly and properly given 
in; and, so far as we know, the exa- 
mination of all these witnesses was regu- 
larly and properly conducted and dealt 
with; and that when that was over the 
defenders claimed to bring in a number 
of new witnesses. Well, now, I believe 
that it is in the power and practice of a 
Court Martial and of Courts of Justice 
to judge when it is, and when it is not, 
proper to bring in new witnesses. I 
give this information, of course, subject | 
to correction, according to such further 
accounts as we may receive from Egypt ; 
but, as at present advised, I believe that 
to be a true and correct statement of the 


case. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: Will the | 
right hon. Gentleman make further in- 
quiries into the matter ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly. 

Mr. HEALY asked, if the Govern- 
ment were in such a hurry to hang the 
gentleman that they would not allow 
these 25 witnesses to be called ? 


[No reply. ] 


LORD ALCESTER’S GRANT BILL. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman inform the House 
when the debate on Lord Alcester’s Bill 
is adjourned to ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This evening. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON : Does the 
right hon. Gentleman really intend to 
pursue the course of taking the sus- 
pended debate at the Evening Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Unquestionably. 
If it is the intention of the House, we 
intend to do so. We do not wish to 
dictate anything to the House; but after 
what we have seen of the debate this 
afternoon, I think it will be the wish of 
the House that the debate should be 
taken this evening. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Up to 
what hour? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We shall consult 
the convenience of the House. 

In reply to a further Question by Sir 
Witrrip Lawson, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the debate 
on the grant to Lord Wolseley would be 
taken on Monday. 
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NAVY—LOSS OF H.M.S, “ LIVELY.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked, Whether 
the Prime Minister, or any other Mem- 
ber of the Government, could give the 
House any information with regard to 
the circumstances connected with the 
loss of Her Majesty’s Ship Liwely yes- 
terday afternoon? The matter was 
one of great gravity, and he was sure 
the House would be glad to have any 
information the Government could af- 
ford. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very sorry 
I cannot. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF ——— 
SMART—THE CALNE BENCH 
OF MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS gave Notice 
of a Question with respect to the case of 
a labourer named Smart, who was sum- 
moned before the Calne Bench of Magis- 
trates (Lord Lansdowne in the chair) 
for leaving his work without leave. The 
man’s wages were 10s, a-week, with 1s, 
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deducted for rent, at which he had | affecting the Militia surgeons, who felt 
worked since Michaelmas. The em- much aggrieved, and the Government 
ployer proved no damage, but claimed | would do a generous act by conceding 
£1, stating that it was the custom of the the moderate request made. [Mr.Grap- 
county to do so. The defendant swore | stoner dissented.] He was sorry to see 
that he had told his employer he should the right hon. Gentleman signify his 
leave unless his wages were raised ; and, dissent, because the refusal would 
on its being refused, he left his work oblige him to state the complaints of the 
on the following Monday to go to the Militia surgeons at some length. The 
hiring at Swindon, but returned on the Motion did not ask the Government to 
following day. His solicitor urged that | grant pensions, but simply to allow a 
the man had five children to keep on|Committee to hear and consider the 
9s. per week, and as no damage was | grievances under which these officers 
shown there was no case; but defendant | laboured. Since 1855, the question had 
was fined 5s. and 5s. costs. Defendant | been several times brought before the 
was further charged with having shot | attention of the House; and it had been 
two rabbits on April 1. The employer | practically admitted, again and again, 
said that he saw two rabbits hung up in| that the Militia surgeons had just 
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the house of his shepherd, who admitted 
that he shot one, and Smart the other, 
who was fined 2s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. costs. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 

The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Ere ene 
SOPPLY.—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
MILITIA SURGEONS. 


MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE. 


Stk EARDLEY WILMOT, in rising 
to call attention to the subject of Militia 
Surgeons as regards pensions; and to 
move— 

“That the continual refusal by the Adminis- 
tration of pensions to Militia Surgeons, com- 
pulsorily retired at 65 years of age, after long 
periods of service, and of compensation to those 


surgeons who have been deprived of a large | 
amount of their incomes by the establishment | 


of Brigade Depdts, to which pensions or com- 
pensation they consider themselves justly en- 
titled ; as also their complaints and great dis- 


satisfaction thereat, embodied in a Petition | 


from them lately presented to this Honourable 
House, be referred to a Committee to inquire 
into the reasonableness and justice of their 
complaints,” 

said, he would, at the outset, make an 
appeal to the Prime Minister to at once 
grant the request for a small Committee, 
and thus save much time. The case 


was a very hard and an unjust one as 
‘ 


| ground for complaint, and were entitled 
| to compensation on compulsory retire- 
ment at the age mentioned. Promises 
had been several times made that their 
claims should be fairly considered, as 
appeared by letters addressed to him (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot) from the War Office, 
and to other hon. Members who hadasked 
Questions upon the subject in the House. 
Yet, in face of the admissions made by 
previous Secretaries of State for War, 
the present Government were prepared 
to turn the surgeons adrift at 65 years of 
age, after 25 or 30 years’ service, with- 
out any pension or compensation. No 
one could deny that that was a great 
grievance; and he would venture to say 
it was one at which the people generally 
of the country would be very indignant 
when they were informed of the facts. 
Under the alterations consequent on the 
, adoption of short service and the brigade 
| depot system Militia surgeons were now 
| deprived of many emoluments which 
| they formerly enjoyed; and the argu- 
/ment that, on leaving the Service, they 
| had their private practice to fall back 
| upon, and therefore were not in need of 
pensions, was unfair and misleading, 
| because the circumstances were such 
that few of them had any private prac- 
tice, at least to the extent intimated, nor 
could those re-commence a professional 
career at an advanced age, and witha 
‘gap made in it by a long employment 

in the Militia, in many cases at a con- 

siderable distance from their homes. 
'He proceeded to enumerate the several 
Statutes passed since 1829, in every one 
of which the clause giving the same 
retiring pensions to the Militia surgeons 
as to the adjutants was to be found ; and 
if the pensions granted were only those 
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available for surgeons who had retired 
previously to 1829, as the Circular of the 
Secretary of State for War assumed, 
how could it be possible that, after the 
lapse of 50 years, any surgeons could 
be found to take the benefit of the Act 
passed in that year, whereas, as late as 
1882, an Act was to be found still keep- 
ing alive the claim to retiring pensions? 
There were analogous cases that he 
thought justified the claim of the Mi- 
litia surgeons. For instance, pensions 
were granted to the surgeons when the 
Prisons Bill was passed four years ago, 
and also to the Poor Law medical offi- 
cers. Personally, he had no interest in 
the matter; but he was confident that 
when a grievance as strong as this was 
fairly presented to the House hon. 
Members would not ignore it. The 
promise had been made that the griev- 
ances of this class of officers should be 
remedied, and it seemed to him (Sir 
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Eardley Wilmot) that it was unworthy 
of a Liberal Government to act as the | 
present Government had done in respect 
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official income was removed they were 
unable to live on their private practice, 
apd many of them had arrived at a 
time of life when it was impossible 
for them to improve their private prac- 
tice, consequently they had been sud- 
denly reduced to a state of great 
poverty. One of these gentlemen, to his 
knowledge, was actually in the work- 
house. It was said that these surgeons 
had never been on the permanent Staff, 
and, therefore, had no claim to pensions ; 
but there was nothing in the Militia Acts 
which implied that it was necessary that 
surgeons of Militia should belong to the 
permanent Staff. The second grievance 
of these surgeons was that they had to 
submit to very great loss of income con- 
sequent on Lord Cardwell’s arrange- 
ment, by which the brigade depét sur- 
geons took all the recruiting profits from 
them. These profits made up a great 
portion of their income, and their emo- 
luments had in this way been, in some 
cases, reduced from £300 to £100 a-year, 
or even less. Promises had often been 


to the matter; for the case was that of | made to investigate individual cases; 
a deserving class of men, who had served | and a Departmental Committee, such as 
their country faithfully, and whose claim | was now moved for, was a tribunal 
was moderate and reasonable. At the | whose decision the surgeons would be 





present time there were only 30 Militia 
surgeons who asked for pensions; and 
surely the request to give an officer at 
65 years of age, after a long period of 
service, 6s. a-day for the few remaining 
years of his life was not an excessive 
demand. He, therefore, submitted his 
Motion to the House with a feeling of | 
confidence that it would be adopted. | 

Dr. FARQUHARSON, in seconding | 


the Motion, said, that outside the House | 
there was a considerable sympathy with | 
these gentlemen and their grievances. | 
The grievances of these surgeons were | 
two-fold. The first related to compul- 
sory retirement. These men had been 
induced to join the Army, under con- 
ditions which permitted them to continue 
in the Service until they were incapaci- 
tated by age or ill-health, and they 
were now compulsorily retired at 65 
years of age. It was a serious matter 
for these surgeons thus to be suddenly 
and compulsorily retired. Many of them 
had suffered in their practice from 
various causes, such as the necessity of 
suddenly leaving their home and their 
practice, irrespective of other engage- 
ments. The addition of their official 
income was such as to make their prac- 
tice sufficient for a living ; but when the 


Sir Eardley Wilmot 








well content to take. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*the continual refusal by the Administration 
of pensions to Militia Surgeons, compulsorily 
retired at 65 years of age, after long periods of 
service, and of compensation to those surgeons 
who have been deprived of a large amount of 
their incomes by the establishment of Brigade 
Depdts, to which pensions or compensation they 
consider themselves justly entitled ; as also their 
complaints and great dissatisfaction thereat, 
embodied in a Petition from them lately pre- 
sented to this Honourable House, be referred to 
a Committee to inquire into the reasonableness 
and justice of their complaints,”—(Sir Eardley 
Wilmot,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str ARTHUR HAYTER said, he was 
certain that the Finance Department of 
the War Office—and he believed the 
House itself—owed much to the hon. 
Baronet opposite the Member for South 
Warwickshire for bringing this question 
before their notice. The matter had 
been brought before the House in the 
shape of Questions, both by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), and also 
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by the hon. Member for West Aberdeen- their most careful consideration. They 
shire (Dr. Farquharson). It had already had supplied the War Office with their 
been considered by three Secretaries of opinion in writing, in which they de- 
State of different political opinions — cided against the claims of the Militia 
namely, by Lord Cranbrook, by his Suc- | surgeons, both as regarded law and 
cessor, the right hon. and gallant Gentle- equity. There was another point, and 
man the Member for North Lancashire that was, were these officers so badly 
(Colonel Stanley), and by his right hon. | off as had been represented? He was 
Friend the present Chancellor of the Ex- | sure that the Secretary of State for War 
chequer (Mr. Childers); and, on each would be the last man to deal hardly 
occasion, the decision had been adverse | with men who were poor, and possibly 
to the claims of the surgeons, both as retiring from age or infirmity; but it 
regarded loss of income and loss of fees must be remembered that the Militia 
for the examination of recruits. There surgeons received full pay at the rate 
was no exceptional hardship in the posi- | of £1 a-day for the time that they were 
tion of Militia surgeons. Her Majesty | out with their regiments; whilst as they 
had the power of deciding at what age | were only out, as a rule, for a month at 
Militia surgeons should retire; and it|a time, he could not admit that their 
was considered that the extension of the | private professional practice had been 
age for retirement from 60 to 65 years |thereby ruined. The War Office must 
of age—when the age for retirement of |employ, whenever practicable, for the 
combatant officers was fixed at 60—was | examination of recruits, the Army sur- 
a sufficient relaxation. No pensions had | geons whom they paid all the year 
ever been granted to officers who were |round. With sedaell to the Motion as 
not on the permanent Staff, and no | it stood on the Paper, he must point out 
Militia surgeons had ever been on the | that the ‘continual refusal ” referred 
permanent Staff since the year 1829. | to had not been by the Administration, 
At that date, when the Duke of Wel- | but by the three Administrations pre- 
lington was Prime Minister, and Sir | ceding the present. He hoped the hon. 
Henry Hardinge Commander-in-Chief, a | Baronet would not divide the House 
Circular was issued, stating that Militia | after this explanation; but if he did 
Surgeons would be struck off the per- | take a division, this was the only answer 
manent Staff, and from that time no| which he (Sir Arthur Hayter), as a 
pension had been granted to a Militia | Minister, could give. 

surgeon. In the following Session of} Mr. DUCKHAM, in supporting the 
1829 a Bill was passed into an Act, at | Resolution, said, he knew of one case, 
the instance of the Government, to carry | during the Crimean War, in which a 
out the change, and the question of pen- | Militia surgeon was called upon to be 
sion to Militia surgeons was not raised | away for 12 months with his regiment, 
for many years. At the time of the|and to break up his home, and all his 
Crimean War, when the Militia went to professional connections; and now, at 
the Ionian Islands, a Circular was issued | the age of 65, although in full health 
by Lord Panmure, stating that no Militia|/and vigour, he was called upon to 
surgeon would be entitled to a retiring | resign, with nothing to fall back upon. 
allowance unless he served for 10 years ; | Whatever was done generally, he hoped 
but it so happened that these Militia | this case would receive special conside- 
regiments were embodied for no longer | ration at the hands of the Government. 
than two years. It was, therefore, clearly : 
understood, from the termsoftheCircular| @uestion put. 

of 1855, that the Militia surgeonswerenot| The House divided:—Ayes 61; Noes 
entitled to any allowance except for em- | 48: Majority 13.—(Div. List, No. 122.) 
bodied service. In 1876 a Warrant was 
issued by Mr. Gathorne Hardy; and it 
was stated that nothing contained therein 


should be held as giving a medical : 
officer of Militia a claim to a pension or| INLAND REVENUE—THE INHABITED 


retiring allowance. The case of these{ HOUSE DUTY.—OBSERVATIONS. 

entlemen had been submitted by the} Mr. Atpzrman W. LAWRENOE, in 
War Office to his hon. and learned | rising, according to Notice, to call the 
Friends the Attorney General and the | attention of the House to the Inhabited 
Solicitor General, and they had given it | House Duty; and to move— 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
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“That the Inhabited House Duty ought to 
be repealed, because it limits the size of houses, 
and interferes injuriously with and restricts the 
mode of construction of houses and blocks of 
buildings specially adapted for the working 
classes; causes a large amount of available 
habitable accommodation to be unused ; and is 
unfairly and unequally assessed,”’ 
said, with regard to the subject there 
were the most fallacious notions pre- 
valent throughout the country. About 
two-thirds of the housesin the Kingdom 
did not pay the house tax, and therefore 
it was presumed that the tax did not 
affect them, although it did so in reality, 
owing to the peculiar manner in which 
it was levied and the restrictions which 
appertained to it. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he did not know 
whether the hon. Member for the City 
of London was aware that, in conse- 
quence of the result of the Division 
which had just taken place, he was pre- 
cluded from submitting to the House 
the Motion of which he had given Notice 
in reference to this subject. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to ask 
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value of £20 a-year, was regarded as a 


separate house. In this manner the 
dwellings built by the Company pre- 
‘sided over by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Maidstone (Sir Sydney Water- 
low) escaped payment of the tax. The 
Peabody and some other buildings es- 
caped the tax, not on account of their 
being built on this particular plan, but 
because, being erected by public bodies, 
‘they obtained a certificate of exemption 
from the Treasury. If a private person 
' were to erect buildings like those of the 
Peabody Trustees, he would have to pay 
the inhabited house duty. Thus, that 
tax had a most detrimental effect on the 
|houses built for the people. The old 
| doctrine of supply and demand did not 
meet the case of the dwellings of the 
/working classes. Unless special and 
| disinterested exertions were made, those 
classes would find very unsatisfactory 
accommodation. That was the only tax 
|which interfered injuriously with the 
| article taxed. In the case of old houses 


| 


‘which had formerly, like the houses 


whether the hon. Member for the City’ about Drury Lane, been occupied by 
of London might not discuss the mat-| the wealthier classes, but were now in- 
ter, although he could not submit his | habited by the working classes, the tax 
Motion ? was still levied. Those houses were 

Mr. AtpErmMan W.LAWRENCE said, | taxed at 9d. in the pound. The old 
he was aware he had been deprived of house tax, which was heavier than the 
the right of taking the sense of the’ present tax, was repealed in 1834. But 
House on his Motion; but he thought! the window tax was continued longer 
he might. seize this opportunity of dis- | and only repealed in 1851, when the pre- 
cussing the subject, and explaining! sent inhabited house duty was re-im- 
various matters connected with it. The) posed; and the effects of the window 





limit at which the inhabited house duty 
commenced was £20 per annum; and, 
consequently, there was a great desire 
throughout the country to build houses 
below that value for the working classes, 
in order that they might be exempt from 
the tax, which would amount to 9d. in 
the pound, or 15s. a-year. Therefore, 
many houses were built of smaller di- 
mensions and with fewer conveniences 
than would otherwise be the case. No 
doubt, in many parts of the country, a 
very convenient house might be had 
for £20; but in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other great cities; the 
limit of the tax restricted very much 
the accommodation for the working 
. Classes. Some dwellings, erected spe- 


cially for the convenience of working men | 


in London, were exempted from pay- 
ment of the tax, because the whole 
building had an open staircase, with no 
front door ; and consequently each tene- 
ment, which was in itself under the 


Ur. Alderman W. Lawrenee 


duty were still occasionally visible in 
blocked-up windows and fan lights, 
which brought about a very unsani- 
tary state of things. Similarly, the pre- 
|sent house tax had an injurious effect 
'in encouraging buildings of an inferior 
kind for the dwellings of the working 
class. There could be no doubt that the 
time had come to take the matter into 
serious consideration; but he knew it 
| would be difficult to obtain its cessation, 
| for he feared it was so easily collected, 
| and too profitable, producing, as it did, 
about £1,700,000 a-year, for any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to be willing to 
abolist it. But it bore very unequally 
on different classes and in different parts 
of the country. In cities it was severely 
felt ; but in the country, where land was 
comparatively of little value, it was not 
much felt. More than half the tax was 
paid in the four Metropolitan counties 
of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, 
and the landlord paid his 5d. in the 
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pound as property tax, and the tenant of paying it; and, therefore, that the 
9¢. in the pound on the same assess- tax constituted an evil which could not 
ment as house tax on every house which be defended, and that it should conse- 
came within the range of the tax. But quently be repealed. 

ducal palaces, and the residences of the) Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
higher classes, came off almost scot was of opinion that the injustice to 
free. They were supposed to be rated which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
at the sum at which they would let to for the City of London (Mr. Alderman 
a tenant from year to year who took the Lawrence) ealled attention had its ori- 
house with about three-quarters of an ' gin largely in the obsequious attention 
acre by way of curtilage. Of course, | which the various assessment committees 
they would not really let at all, for who | throughout the country were disposed 
could afford to rent a ducal palace but a to pay to the upper classes in regard to 
Duke? They were, however, rated at | the assessment of mansions. In many 
a nominal amount. Thus, magnificent! cases, these committees were under a 
mansions with large gardens and con- | delusion as to the state of the law in 
servatories, and houses for stewards and | regard to this important question. Some- 
coachmen and other dependents, and | thing might be done to remedy the pres- 
which cost, perhaps, £500,000, only paid | sure of local taxes on the tenant farmers 
tax on a few hundreds a-year. He was | throughout England, if the mansions of 
aware that it was a favourite argument | the great were rated equitably for the 
of political economists that this tax was! relief of the poor. The words of the 
the most equitable that could be im-| Parochial Assessment Act in regard 
posed, because it allowed persons indi-|to this matter were—‘‘ That such a 
rectly to assess themselves by placing a{ house shall be rated at what it may 
tax upon the house they felt themselves | reasonably be expected to let for from 
justified by their incomes in inhabiting. | year to year.’ The late Lord Ohief 
But the fact was that the richer a man| Justice, however, in a case not well 
was, and the larger the house that he!known, declared that it was absurd 
occupied, the less in proportion he paid | to suppose that a large mansion could 
under this tax. What was the use of|be regarded as a house lettable from 
reducing the taxation on a man’s food | year to year, and he laid it down that it 
and clothing, if his house was to be/| should be rated at what it would let for 
taxed unfairly? The country mansions | under lease. It was thus quite within 
built by successful traders, as well as|the discretion of the assessment com- 
those of the aristocracy, were taxed at | mittees to make a much more equit- 
too low a rate; and in many instances, | able assessment of what were called 
where such persons had expended! by the hon. Alderman “the mansions 
£20,000 or £30,000 on the construction of | of the great.” Not along ago this sub- 
their mansions, they were only assessed | ject engaged the attention of the Duke 
to this tax on an assumed rental of £60 or | of Richmond’s Commission on Agricul- 
£80 per annum. This house tax did not | ture; and in giving evidence before the 





extend to Ireland, and, as a consequence, 





the members of the middle class in that 
country were better housed and lived 
more comfortably than those of the same 
class in this. Scotchmen, too, would 
doubtless be surprised to hear that Edin- 
burgh, Lanarkshire, and Renfrewshire, 
between them, paid one-half of the 
house tax of Scotland. The county of 
Sutherland only paid £152 to the house 
tax, and the county of Cromarty £25. He 
had said enough, he thought, to prove, 
in the first place, that this tax interfered 
materially with the construction of houses 
for the working classes, as restricting 
the building of blocks of houses adapted 
for their use; and, in the next place, 
that the tax became lighter as the man 
had a greater income and larger means 


|Commission, Mr. Hedley, a most ex- 
perienced land valuer, gave it as his 
opinion that mansions were at present 
rated on no basis at all, that they were 
generally rated far below their actual 
value, and that they ought to be rated 
on the occupation valueof the occupier— 
on the same principle, for instance, that 
a railway station was rated. No benefit 
could be greater than that they should 
have an equal and impartial assessment 
throughout the:whole country. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, in his opi- 
nion, the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Alderman Lawrence) did credit alike 
to his head and heart, because he had 
‘taken up a grievance of a class of per- 
sons who could not be said to be at all 
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adequately represented in this House. 
He could not, however, agree with the 
proposition that the grievance did not 
apply to Ireland, as regarded the do- 
mestic comforts of the people. They 
required in Ireland a system of valua- 
tion quite as badly as they required it 
in this country. He had known the 
mansion of a Duke escape with a valua- 
tion of £50 a-year; whereas a farmer’s 
house, almost next door, was rated rela- 
tively to a much larger amount. These 
assessments were made under the direc- 
tion of the tax collector. He consulted 
the owner of the mansion as to the rate- 
able value of the property, and he cer- 
tainly would not like to offend the local 
magnate by putting a high valuation 
upon his house. It was characteristic 
of that House that a grievance so long 
admitted, both in England and Ireland, 
should only at that late hour have found 
an exponent; and he thought it due to 
the hon. Member that someone on the 
Treasury Bench should give the views 
of the Government on the matter. He 
hoped that an ultimate effect of the dis- 
cussion would be that the upper classes 
would not be allowed to escape from 
their fair share of taxation. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
was altogether wrong in the position he 
had taken up on this subject. Having 
seen a good deal of the working of Union 
assessment committees, he (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) said that position was altogether a 
mistaken one. Those committees—at 
least in country districts—were formed 
mostly of farmers, whose endeavour 
would naturally be to extend the area 
of the rate, as far as possible, so as to 
include persons not of the same class as 
themselves ; and, so far from their being 
favourable to the interests of owners of 
large houses, they always attempted to 
place all possible share of the burden on 
them. The hon. Member was altogether 
mistaken in the interpretation he had 
put upon the words used in the judgment 
of the Lord Chief Justice, in the case 
referred to, in the interpretation of the 
words ‘‘from year to year;” it had 
always been held that while you must 
not look to the value in any one year, 
but to its value comminibus auries, the 
principle of a lease was altogether ex- 
cluded. He (Mr. Staveley Hill) felt con- 
fident that Mr. Hedley, with whose opi- 
nions he was, perhaps, as well acquainted 
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as the hon. Member, never could have 
proposed anything so silly as to rate 
mansion houses in the same way as rail- 
way stations. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD repeated 
that Mr. Hedley had made a statement 
to that effect. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, in that 
case, he thought the hon. Member must 
have misunderstood Mr. Hedley, for the 
difference between the one and the other 
was obvious. The mansion house was 
often rather an incumbrance to the pro- 
perty, while the station was where all 
the traffic was received and collected. 
The assessment committees, who knew 
better how to deal with this question 
than most persons, had proceeded on 
the principle of assessing property ac- 
cording to the rent at which it would 
let ; and he thought the hon. Gentleman 
had done great injustice to those Com- 
mittees by the manner in which he had 
spoken of and interpreted their work. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the question 
before the House was that of the in- 
habited house duty, and to that he 
should strictly confine himself in the few 
words he had to address to the House. 
Now, he must protest against the illus- 
trations with which the hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence) had endeavoured to support 
his argument. It was an example of a 
mode of reasoning which was not un- 
known in that House, and which some 
hon. Members had illustrated that night. 
Nothing was more common, there and 
elsewhere, to find a particular tax se- 
lected, and great declarations made 
about the supposed injustice and in- 
equalities of that tax. For example, he 
might mention the income tax. There 
was not a Member in that House, per- 
haps, who could not speak, for a con- 
siderable time and with much power, in 
reference to the inequalities of the in- 
come tax. It was complained that the 
same rate was charged upon an income 
derived from labour as upon fixed in- 
comes, and that no regard was paid to 
the duration of life in life incomes. In 
a similar manner, nothing was more 
common than to point out the inequality 
or injustice of some indirect tax, such 
as that on tea, beer, or spirits, in its 
application. But he (Mr. Courtney) 
protested altogether against this mode 
of argument. If they were going to 
examine into the justice or injustice of 
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any system of taxation that existed in 
this Kingdom, they must take the taxa- 
tion as a whole, combine its several ele- 
ments, and ascertain what was the total 
paid on the average by the rich man, 
by the middle-class man, and the poor 
man, and find out what was the propor- 
tion to the means in the several classes 
of society. Now, if there was any 
single tax on the system upon which 
our financial organization was founded, 
which would bear examination, by itself 
as a tax inherently just, it was the in- 
habited house duty. If that tax stood 
alone, as indeed it was intended to do, 
it would be, in his opinion, of so fair a 
character that they might look for an 
increase of it, rather than for its abo- 
lition. [‘*No, no!” ] Could there be 
a better measure of the means of a 
man, taken roughly, than would be 
found in the valuation of the ‘house 
and appurtenances’’ which he selected 
for himself in which to live? Oould 
they find any better test of the way in 
which a man’s wealth increased or de- 
creased than the style of house he occu- 
pied or indulged in? The next point 
raised was, that the actual assessment of 
great houses in the country did not cor- 
respond with the principle he had enun- 
ciated. He was quite willing to admit 
that it did not follow that principle, and 
that the tax was unequal now, owing to 
the working of the Parochial Assess- 
ment Act, just as it was 30 years ago, 
when his right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister denounced its inequality. At 
the same time, though the principle con- 
tained in the present law, of valuing a 
house by a calculation of its letting 
value from year to year, could not apply 
to houses in the country, it was difficult 
to see in what way a satisfactory change 
could be effected. He admitted then, at 
once, that as it was a question of what 
a house would let for from year to year, 
the letting value of such great houses 
as Chatsworth or Longleat would not 
represent anything like their real value. 
The hon. Member for the City of London 
could not test the opinion of the House 
on this subject, as regarded any prac- 
tical steps being taken with regard to 
it; but the action of the Legislature had 
always been gradually to redress in- 
equalities that were found to exist, and 
he would at least have had the satis- 
faction of obtaining from the Govern- 
ment an expression of their desire in 
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this case to remove inequalities, the 
existence of which, in some few cases, 
they fully recognized. He (Mr. Court- 
ney) therefore Taped the hon. Member 
—_ not regard the discussion as fruit- 
ess. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, with regard 
to what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) 
as regarded Ireland, in that country the 
houses of labouring men who paid, per- 
haps, ls. per week for rent, were assessed 
at about 5s.; while those of tenant far- 
mers paid about £1 or £1 10s. Of course, 
the valuation of Ireland was very low in 
all cases; but it was altogether incorrect 
to say that the lower classes paid almost 
as much as the higher. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the interest 
which Irishmen took in this question 
was only that which they always took 
in matters affecting the rights and privi- 
leges of the English people, with a view 
to securing a similar sympathy from 
Englishmen in Irish affairs. It was re- 
freshing to find that the subject was 
brought forward, not with a view to the 
imposition of new restrictions on the 
working classes, but in their interests, 
and in order to improve their material 
surroundings. It would be well if the 
Government, instead of devoting itself 
to repressive measures, would try to de- 
vise means of making the incidence of 
taxation less heavy on the poorer por- 
tions of the population. It was said that 
this matter did not apply to Ireland ; 
but he contended that anything relating 
to the incidence of taxation was interest- 
ing to Ireland, because taxation fell more 
heavily upon small occupiers in towns 
than it did upon the inhabitants of large 
mansions. He cordially endorsed the 
observations of the hon. Member for the 
City of London. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
had listened with very great interest to 
the speech of his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) ; 
but he was not quite satisfied with the 
conclusion to which his hon. Friend had 
arrived. His hon. Friend told the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) that 
he ought to be satisfied with the debate, 
because the Prime Minister had been 
good enough to re-affirm an expression 
of opinion he had given some years ago 
in the same direction as the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the City of London, 
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He (Mr. O’Connor Power) was much im- 
pressed with the force of the observations 
of the Secretary to the Treasury, when he 
said that our system of taxation, as it 
bore on different individuals and differ- 
ent classes of the community, should be 
taken asa whole. He entirely endorsed 
that proposition; but he asked, at what 
point were they to begin the necessary 
reforms? Under what circumstances 
were private Members in that House 
able to combine, so as to make their re- 
presentations of subjects of that kind 
effective in the counsels of the Treasury, 
and in the counsels of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? Now, upon that point, his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury did not offer them any suggestion 
whatever. He believed it had been more 
than once suggested by experienced 
financiers that one of the best means of 
inquiring into the Estimates annually 
placed before the House would be to 
have a Committee specially charged with 
the duty of investigating them. But he 
thought there ought to be a second Com- 
mittee of the House, to watch the money 
as it was paid in. There ought to bea 
Committee, to inquire and report to the 
House the methods by which the money 
was got in for the purposes of the 
expenditure ; because, at present, the 
House had no opportunity afforded it 
of making the inquiry, seeing that the 
Public Business of the country was ex- 
tending in every direction, while that of 
private Members was being curtailed. 
He would venture to offer one practical 
suggestion to the hon. Member for the 
City of London and others who took an 
interest in the question, and it was that 
they should not be content with debates 
of this description, where everybody 
agreed in what seemed to be a useless 
unanimity, because it led to no practical 
reform, but that the Government should 
be pressed to appoint a Committee to 
deal with questions of this nature. He 
hoped the hon. Member would give his 
suggestion the best consideration, and 
that when the subject was brought on at 
another time they might really be able 
to take some steps forward which would 
render them stronger and better able to 
cope with anomalies of this kind. No 
doubt, it was impossible to devise any 
tax, the incidence of which would not be 
at times unequal and unjust. 
not conceive any tax that would fall with 
perfectly just incidence on everybody 


who was bound to contribute towards 
‘ 
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the support of the State according to his 
means. It was inevitable that there 
should be anomalies in taxation, how- 
ever able a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or a Government there might be; but it 


‘should be their object to make these 


anomalies as few as possible, and from 
time to time to revise the principles upon 
which taxation was levied, in order that 
the burden might fall, as far as possible, 
justly and equally upon all classes of the 
community. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SETTING UP OF SUPPLY A 
SECOND TIME.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 

he rose to call the attention of the House 

to a Notice which stood upon the Paper 
in his name—namely, of his intention to 
move— 

“That if, on Friday evening, an Amend- 
ment be carried to the Question, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,’ it shall be 
obligatory on Her Majesty's Government, be- 
fore proceeding to any other Business, to move, 
‘That this House will immediately resolve itself 
into a Committee of Supply,’ and Mr. Speaker 
shall again propose the Question, ‘That I do 
nqw leave the Chair.’”’ 

That Notice had now been on the Paper 

for a considerable time, and he should 

like to ask the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 

Courtney), if there was any possibility 

of the Leader of the House being shortly 

in his place? Because, if the right hon. 

Gentleman was not able to be present, 

it was not desirable for him (Mr. Caven- 

dish Bentinck) to occupy the attention 
of the House at any considerable length, 
inasmuch as it was in regard to the 
right hon. Gentleman and his policy, 
that he desired to ask the attention of 
the House. He certainly felt placed in 
a position of some embarrassment on the 
present occasion, and he could not but 
express surprise at it, because he had, 
not long ago, come into conflict with 
the right hon. Gentleman; and for the 
purpose of arriving at a decision as 
speedily as possible, and preventing any 
lengthened debate, he had taken the 
trouble to put the right hon. Gentleman 
in possession of what he considered to 
be the leading features of his case, in 
order that the right hon. Gentleman 
might be able to express agreement with 
the Notice which stood in his name, or 
to give some assurance to the House 
that the rights of independent Members 
would not be obstructed in future. He 
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had no wish to talk against time, until 
the Prime Minister could be fetched 
from any place where he might now be! 
enjoying himself; but, at the same time, | 
it was necessary that he should direct 
the attention of the House to the sub-. 
ject. [At this point Mr. Grapsronz 
entered the House.] As the right hon. | 
Gentleman was now in his place, he 
would be able to proceed with the case, 
and, in as few words as possible, to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the matter. He did not wish to 
treat it in any controversial spirit; but 
he wished to be as Parliamentary and 
polite as he possibly could inthelanguage | 
he used, and he hoped that the heart 
of the right hon. Gentleman would be | 
touched, and that, in the future, he) 
would abstain from any interference with | 
the rights and privileges of independent | 
Members of the House. In the first 
place, he desired to call the attention of | 
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their places, and there would be less chance of 
private Members being defeated by the scanti- 
ness and thinness of the House. We do not 
propose to take from private Members anything 
which they now have, but simply to give the 
Government a reversion to any unexpended 
portion of time which may remain after the 
Notices of Motion have been disposed of. ‘The 
suggestion was thrown out that there should be 
a limitation to those diseussions upon going 
into Committee of Supply; but the Committee 
did not think it was expedient, and they pro- 
posed to leave unrestricted in the amplest ex- 
tent the opportunities which Members now 
enjoy.” 

Sir James Graham, the Chairman of the 
Select Committee, said— 


‘“‘If this recommendation of the Committee 
be adopted, and it be the invariable rule that 
on Friday the Speaker leave the Chair to go 
into Committee of Supply, whereas now no 
Amendment on Friday can be put on the sub- 
stituted Motion, an Amendment may be moved 
and the sense of the House taken upon it in 
addition to retaining every facility for calling 
attention to any special subject.” 


the House to the year 1861, when pri-| Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, who was a Mem- 
vate Members had Thursday for their! ber of the House for a considerable 
Notices, and, also, the right, on Fridays, | number of years, and was an influential 
of speaking upon the question of the| Gentleman sitting on the Opposition 





adjournment of the House from Friday 
to Monday. That question afforded them 
an opportunity of addressing the House 
upon any subject they thought fit to 
bring under notice. It was thought by 
Lord Palmerston that these extensive 
privileges of independent Members con- 
siderably limited the time at the dis- 
posal of the Government, and, therefore, 
in the early part of 1861, a Committee 
was appointed to consider the subject, 
of which the late Sir James Graham 
was Chairman. That Committee recom- 
mended that Thursday should be given 
to the Government, and that on Friday 
nights, instead of the Motion for Ad- 
journment, Supply should be put down 
as the first Order of the Day, so that 
private Members should have their full 
right of bringing forward Motions. He 
would cite a few passages to show what 
was the opinion of the Leader of the 
House and other experienced autho- 
rities at that time. Lord Palmerston, 
in giving his reasons for the arrange- 
ment, said— 

‘“« The Select Committee thought there would 
be an advantage by going into Committee of 
Supply on Friday night, and that, too, without 
any encroachment on the time of hon. Members 
for bringing on their Motions in accordance 
with their Notices. It would be a security to 
private Members when Committee of Supply is 
fixed that those who are interested in carrying 
on the Business of the Government will be in 


| side, said— 


‘* The impression was that it was intended to 
| deprive independent Members of certain facili- 
| ties which they at present possessed; but he 
| held that independent Members would be in a 
| better condition than at present. The sub- 
| stitution of debates on going into Supply on 
| Fridays would not in any way encroach upon 
| the present privileges of private Members.” 


| These were the expectations and induce- 
| ments held out to Members of the House 
| for parting with Thursday, and giving 
(up the privileges they enjoyed on Fri- 
| day. The question was discussed at 
;some length, and afterwards, on the 
| proposal of Lord Palmerston, the Motion 
| was carried. Personally, he (Mr. Caven- 
| dish Bentinck) objected to the Motion, 
|and he voted against it; but it was 
most distinctly understood by the House— 
and he remembered Sir Henry Layard, 
who was at that time a Member of the 
House, giving it as his reason for sup- 
porting it—that independent Members 
would have their full rights on the Mo- 
tion for going into Committee of Supply, 
and would be really better off than they 
were at that time. And so matters 
went on for 10 years; and he (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) believed, during 
those 10 years, there were very few oc- 
casions when the Committee of Supply 
| was not revived by the Government. 
However, in 1871, the Government de- 
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clined, on one occasion, to revive Supply, 
and the question came on for discussion 
on the 6th of May in that year. The 
matter was mentioned a month or six 
weeks ago, and a Report was read 
from Hansard of the debate which took 
place at that time; but it was not ex- 
actly a full representation of what had 
taken place. He (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) had preserved his own private 
notes of the debate, and they were con- 
firmed from other sources of informa- 
tion, and it would be seen that Mr. 
Speaker Denison had decided that there 
was an obligation on the part of the 
Government on Fridays to re-instate the 
Order for going into Supply. He would 
ask the attention of the House while he 
read a short report of the debate, which 
was a correct version of what oocurred. 
The question arose upon a matter raised 
by his hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence). On that occasion, on the Motion, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”’ a Resolution had been proposed 
by the present Common Serjeant of the 
City of London (Sir Thomas Charley), 
and the Motion being assented to by 
the Government, the Motion of the 
hon. Member for the City of London 
stood next on the Paper. It was a 
Motion referring to the Duchy of Lan- 
caster ; but the Government declined to 
revive Supply, and the hon. Member for 
the City of London failing to exhibit the 
usual energy which characterized him, 
remained silent in his place. There- 
fore, he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) felt 
himself obliged to rise, and he said— 

‘* Mr, CavenpisH Bentinck: A compact was 
entered into in 1860 between the Government 
and the independent Members that on Fridays, 
as soon as an Amendment toa Motion for Supply 
was carried, the Government were bound to re- 
vive the Motion. If that were done the hon. 
Member for the City of London would be at 
liberty to proceed with his Motion, and subse- 
quently any hon. Member could address the 
House upon the ordinary Question that the 
Speaker leave the Chair. He understood that 
on a previous Friday the Premier raised a doubt 
as to whether the Government were under an 
obligation to revive the Motion; but when, in 
1860, the independent Members of the House 
gave up Thursday to the Government, it was 
understood that they should have the right of 
full discussion on Friday evening on the Ques- 
tion that the Speaker leave the Chair. The Go- 
vernment ought not to attempt to limit the 
rights of independent Members ; and he, there- 
fore, thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to make the Motion, in which case the 
hon. Member for the City of London would be 
a liberty to proceed. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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“Mr. Speaker: The original Question was 
that I now leave the Chair, since which a Select 
Committee has been appointed; and the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Whitehaven is 
whether, under these circumstances, the Com- 
mittee of Supply could be re-instated ? That is 
the question to which the attention of the Go- 
vernment is drawn. 

“ Mr. Giapstone: Upon that point of Order 
I shall be glad to take the instruction of those 
who are competent to give it. I am not aware 
of that about which the hon. Member for White- 
haven seems so very confident—namely, that in 
the event of the failure of the original Motion, 
‘ That Mr. Speaker leave the Chair,’ it is obli- 
gatory on the part of the Government to renew 
it. [Mr. Cavenpish Bentinck: On Fridays.} 
I am not sure either that if the Government do 
now renew it, it is within the power of any 
hon. Member to do so. As to that, I apprehend 
the hon. Member for Whitehaven is entirely 
in the wrong. I think it is not competent for 
any hon. Member to renew that question. With 
respect to the obligation on the part of the Go- 
vernment to renew it, that is going beyond m 
knowledge ; but if it be a matter of good fait 
on the part of the Government to renew the 
Motion for going into Committee of Supply, of 
course, I am quite willing to act upon that. 

‘Mr. Speaker: The original Question was 
that I now leave the Chair, since which it has 
been moved that a Select Committee should be 
appointed. That Amendment being adopted, it 
supersedes the Question that I leave the Chair. 
Then, certainly, it is a course which has been 
followed on previous occasions, that under such 
circumstances the Government would revive the 
Motion for the Committee of Supply. 

“The Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Salford was then put, and agreed to. 

‘‘There was then a pause for a short time, 
followed by cries of ‘ Move!’ 

‘*Mr. Guapstonr rose and said: My hon. 
Friend would relieve me very much if he would 
withdraw that portion of his Motion which 
relates to the Duchy of Lancaster. - 

‘*Mr. Alderman Lawrence: I will withdraw 
that part of the Motion. 

“ Mr. Guapstong: Then, if my hon. Friend 
withdraws that part of his Motion, I will move 
that the House immediately resolve itself into 
Committee of Supply.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE asked where the 
report the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was quoting was to be found ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
he was giving his own recollection of 
what occurred, and he was quite clear 
upon the subject. To sum up what he 
had already said, the Government de- 
clined to set up Supply upon an Amend- 
ment being carried. He had made an 
appeal to them to renew the Motion for 
Supply. The right hon. Gentleman, 
first of all, said there was no obligation 
on the part of the Government to revive 
Supply; and then, that they could not 
do so ; whereupon Mr. Speaker Denison, 
on being appealed to, said that— 
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“Certainly it was a course which had been 
followed on previous occasions—that, under 
such circumstances, the Government should 
revive the Motion for the Committee of 
Supply.” 
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Well, what were the circumstances and 
previous occasions? Why, that the day 
was Friday, and therefore the Motion 
for going into Committee of Supply was 
revived, according to the rule which 
was followed for a long series of years, 
after the speech of Lord Palmerston and 
the recommendation of the Committee. 
If it had not been so, how could Lord 
Palmerston have said that it was his in- 
tention on Fridays to leave unrestricted 
to the amplest extent the opportunities 
which private Members then enjoyed ? 
That remark afforded a clear indication 
of what was in the mind of Lord Palmer- 
ston. Lord Palmerston either meant 
what he said, or he did not mean what 
he said. If he did mean what he said, 
an expectation was held out to indepen- 
dent Members of the House that they 
should have the power of moving 
Amendments, and also of carrying on 
a desultory discussion; and a con- 
sideration was offered to them for sur- 
rendering their privileges. Nothing 
had happened since to abrogate those 
privileges, or to get rid of the expecta- 
tions held out on that occasion by Lord 
Palmerston. These were the circum- 
stances referred to by Mr. Speaker 
Denison and his ruling. The hardships 
which the new practice might inflict 
upon private Members were obvious. 
It was clear that, in times of pressure, 
the Government might find it an instru- 
ment in their hands which they would 


be able to use to the great detriment of | 


free discussion in the House, and in 
violation of the rights of independent 
Members. He believed it was not com- 
petent for him to move his Notice as an 
Amendment, and he was glad of it, be- 
cause he should have been sorry in a 
thin House, and at that hour of the 
night, that the House should, by an 
adverse vote, arrive at a Resolution 
which would appear to be detrimental to 
the Privileges of the House. All he 
did now was to express a hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter would answer the observations he 
had made, in a conciliatory spirit, in 
order to show that he was not disposed 
to press any further limitations which 
might be injurious to the interests of 
private Members, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, there were 
several points raised in the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck). In re- 
gard to some of them, he was inclined 
to agree; while, in respect of others, he 
differed from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He agreed with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that it was 
not desirable for the House to come toa 
vote on a Motion of this kind; and, 
therefore, it was satisfactory to know 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was not in a position to move it. 
As to the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he thought he was 
mistaken in attempting to derive from 
the declaration of Lord Palmerston any 
expression of opinion whatever bearing 
upon the present point. The point the 
House were discussing at that time was 
whether there should be a limitation of 
the subjects which might be brought 
forward on the Order of the Day for 

going into Supply ; and, upon that point, 

|‘Lord Palmerston stated that the Com- 
mittee were opposed to any limitation. 
| The real question in the particular case 
which had been referred to was whe- 
|ther, when the Order of the Day for 
going into Committee of Supply had 
| been decided by the carrying of an ad- 
| verse Amendment, the Government were 
bound to set up Supply again, and that 
| question formed no part of the previous 
‘discussion at all. He did not quite 
understand what amount of authority 
the notes of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had; but he certainly dif- 
fered from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman in the construction he had 
placed upon them. He understood they 
| were notes taken by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
| they were notes corrected by himself. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: And not to be 
found in Hansard ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK : 
No. He had expressly stated they were 
not to be found in Hansard. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, under 
the circumstances, he did not know what 
degree of authority the notes were en- 
titled to claim; but he entirely differed 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in the construction he put upon 
them. The case arose on a particular 
occasion, when the Order for going into 
Committee of Supply having been put 
‘aside by the carrying of an adverse 
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Amendment, a question was raised, not 
whether Supply should be, but whether 
it could be, set up again? An appeal 
was made to the Speaker on the subject, 
and Lord Ossington, who was then 
Speaker (as Mr. Denison), pointed out 
what had been the mode of procedure on 
previous occasions; but he did not say 
that it had been the invariable rule on 
all previous occasions. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said the ruling 
of the present Speaker was in conflict 
with that of Lord Ossington, the present 
Speaker having stated that there was 
no obligation on the part of the present 
Government to renew the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
tended that that ruling was contrary to 
the usage of the House, and contrary to 
the dictum of Lord Ossington; but, in 
his (Mr. Gladstone’s) opinion, there was 
no discrepancy whatever between the 
ruling of the two Speakers, and the 
dictum of Lord Ossington did not, in 
the slightest degree, conflict with the 
ruling given a short time ago by the 
present Speaker. Nor was there, in 
truth, any practical difference between 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
and himself; because they both agreed 
in substance that Friday evening was 
to be at the disposal of private and in- 
dependent Members. He should, how- 
ever, have objected to the Motion of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman on 
the ground, among other things, that 
much depended upon the hour of the 
evening and the circumstances of the 
case. It might be avery late hour in 
the evening, or 1 o’clock in the morning, 
when an adverse Motion was carried ; 
and it was not obligatory, nor would it 
be convenient, as a general rule, that a 
Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply should in such a case be renewed. 
That was a point upon which he differed 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; but, as regarded the proposition 
that in ordinary circumstances, where it 
was inconvenient to the House, or where 
urgent Public Business did not require 
a different course to be pursued, it would 


undoubtedly be a very rare case where | 
the Order for going into Committee of | 


Supply was not set up again. There 
was one point which the right hon. and 
learned sore Radars did not notice, and 
that was the expectation of Lord Palmer- 
ston, when the arrangement was made, 
that there would be an appreciable 
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residue of the time on Fridays avail- 
able for the Business of the Government. 
He (Mr. Gladstone) recollected quite 
well, in 1866, calculating the time at 
the disposal of the Government for Go- 
vernment Business, and he confined 
himself to two days in the week, Monday 
and Thursday; but Lord Derby, who 
then held a prominent position on the 
other side of the House, pointed out and 
argued justly that he had forgotten to 
take notice of the fact that the Govern- 
ment were the residuary legatees of 
Friday night. That was the view which 
the Government had always taken of the 
matter, and the only case in which he 
could recollect a dispute having arisen 
was when they had reached the hour of 11 
o’clock, and the greater part of the even- 
ing had been passed in discussing Motions 
upon going into Committee of Supply. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he did not suppose it was necessary, 
under the circumstances, that he should 
enter very largely into the question 
which had been raised by his right hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck). He must say, however, that 
he agreed to some extent in his conten- 
tion. He thought that the intention of 
the Rule which was made in regard to 
taking Supply on Fridays was that an 
opportunity should be given to Members 
of the House to bring forward, in the 
free manner they were in the habit of 
doing, on the Motion for Adjournment 
from Friday until Monday, such subjects 
which they thought ought to be dis- 
cussed. He thought it was entirely in 
accordance with the principle of that 
Rule that the Government, at all events 
in ordinary circumstances, should set up 
Supply again on such occasions as those 
which his right hon. and learned Friend 
contemplated. He did not understand, 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, that he really differed 
from that view of the case. If the 
House were now in a position to come 
to a vote on the subject, he should, of 
course, have considered it necessary to 
say a few words more in order to sup- 
port his vote ; but they were not in that 
position. They were simply engaged in 
an academic discussion ; and he thought 
the effect of it would be to express, on 
the part of the House, an opinion that 
the Rule which should be followed 
should be of the character described by 
his right hon. and learned Friend, al- 
though it could not be made absolute. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the reason he had risen on this occa- 
sion was not for the purpose of enter- 
ing into what might be called an aca- 
demic discussion, but for the purpose 
of bringing forward again a very prac- 
tical and pressing question, which was 
briefly alluded to in the earlier part of 
that day’s Sitting, but which he thought 
it was necessary they should press upon 
the consideration of the Government. 
The question to which he referred was 
the position of the condemned man, 
Suleiman Sami, in Egypt. He had re- 
ceived information, on which he could 
place entire reliance, that this man was 
not only under sentence of death, but 
that the sentence was to be carried out 
to-morrow—or, he believed he might 
say, seeing that it was past 12 o’clock, 
that day. He understood, from com- 
munications he had received, that the 
entrance of the Khedive into Alexandria 
was to be delayed on account of the 
execution that was to take place, as it 
was desired that the Khedive should not 
enter that city until the execution was 
over. He did not desire for a moment 
to express any opinion in regard to 
the justice of the sentence after it was 
passed. He was quite prepared to be- 
lieve that everything that had been done 
had been done rightly and properly. 
He knew nothing of the case that would 
induce him to form another opinion; 
and if Her Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to say they had reason to be- 
lieve that all was right,{and that every- 
thing that had been done had been done 
in accordance with justice, be should, of 
course, accept such a statement, founded 
on their own responsibility. But he 
must point out that, under the cireum- 
stances in which he stood, and in the 
peculiar relations which this country had 
now adopted towards Egypt, it was not 
for us to shut our eyes and to say that 
it lay with the Egyptian Government, 
and that we had nothing, as a British 
Government, to do with it. It could 
not be denied for a moment that the 
whole system of Egyptian administra- 
tion at present rested upon the support 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It might, 
or might not, be right that that should 
be case; but if it was the case, as he 
believed it was, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment must be prepared to accept the 
circumstances of that position, and be 
prepared to be challenged and to meet 
the challenge when any question was 
raised as to the administration of justice 
in Egypt. They had now altogether 
passed the time for inquiring whether 
the original Expedition to Egypt was 
or was not necessary, or whether the 
events that occurred there might or 
might not have been avoided by a dif- 
ferent course of action. They had passed 
all that ; but they had practically before 
them the question of the relations which 
the Government of this country now 
bore towards the Government of Egypt. 
They knew that that Government had 
no strength of itself, but that it stood 
on the support of this country; and, 
therefore, there was a responsibility at- 
tached to this country for anything that 
might take place. The information he 
had received was to the effect that the 
Khedive had postponed his departure 
for Alexandria until Saturday. His 
Highness had intended to make the 
journey to-morrow; but it had been 
decided that the execution of Suleiman 
Sami should take place to-morrow morn- 
ing, and he did not wish to enter the 
town on the same day as the execution. 
A petition for the pardon of Suleiman 
was presented to the Khedive by the 
counsel for the defence, but rejected. 
He (Sir Stafford Northcote) wished 
again to say that he knew nothing 
about the merits of the case, and he 
was not at all prepared to deny that 
there might not have been a perfect 
reason for the rejection of the petition 
of Suleiman’s counsel for a pardon ; 
but either Her Majesty’s Government 
had something to do with the matter or 
they had not. The House ought to 
know which it was. They oughtto know 
on what footing the Government of 
Egypt rested. It was a crucial case, 
in which they had a right to demand 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
acknowledge their share of responsi- 
bility, and state their opinion and the 
conclusion at which they had arrived in 
regard to the matter. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, no one would, he was sure, think 
for a single instant of complaining that 
the question had been mentioned again 
that day; because the moment at which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) was 
able to raise the question at the Morn- 
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ing Sitting precluded anything beyond 
a very brief conversation, which was, no 
doubt, of an unsatisfactory character to 
everybody concerned. It was, therefore, 
desirable that there should be a fuller 
discussion of the question. In regard 
to this man, Suleiman Sami, whose case 
had been brought forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), he (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) wished to make it perfectly 
clear to the House that he was not one 
of those who were known as political 
prisoners. He felt it necessary to say 
that; because he found, from conversa- 
tion with several of his hon. Friends, 
that an impression existed that he was 
to be classed in the same category as 
those persons of whom the well-known 
Arabi was chief and Toulba another. 
Owing to that impression, a considerable 
amount of sympathy and attention had 
been excited which otherwise would 
not have been the case. Suleiman Sami 
was not one of the political prisoners at 
all. The facts were these. The main 
charge against Suleiman Sami was a 
charge of arson and plunder, com- 
mitted on the day, and subsequent to 
the day, of the attack on Alexandria. 
After that event, Suleiman Sami and 
certain other persons escaped to the 
Ottoman territory, to a place from which 
they were surrendered by the Ottoman 
Government, and the charge brought 
against Suleiman Sami on his return 
was that of ordinary crime—a charge 
of arson and plunder—and his name 
figured in the lists of various prisoners 
who, a short time ago, were awaiting 
trial, under the procedure he had de- 
scribed the other day. Now, he thought 
it desirable once more to dwell, if only 
for a moment, on the character of that 
procedure. They must, he thought, ina 
case of this kind, however repugnant it 
might be to them as Englishmen, make 
up their minds to detach themselves 
from the prevailing notions, however dear 
to them, in regard to their own jurispru- 
dence. They must make up their minds 
that, in dealing with the facts of the 
case, they were dealing with a foreign 
procedure, and a procedure which, partly 
from national prejudice, was objection- 
able to the feelings of this country. 
Nevertheless, it existed over a large por- 
tion of the civilized world. There were 
reliminary proceedings before one 
urt, and the final stage was before a 
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another Court. "What took place was 
this. At the preliminary proceedings, 
witnesses, both for the prosecution and 
the defence, appeared and were exa- 
mined, but counsel was not admitted. 
The preliminary stage was similar to 
that which was called in France the 
making of an Acte d’ Accusation. After 
the Court had fully heard the whole 
case, it made out what we should call 
an indictment, but, as it was called 
in Kgypt, a dossier, and that dossier was 
used as the basis of the proceedings 
in the higher Court. The proceedings 
of this higher Court were the proceed- 
ings of a Court Martial sitting at Alexan- 
dria. It was presided over by an Egyp- 
tian in whom, he was informed, every 
person who had been brought into 
contact with him had every reliance— 
namely, Riouf Pasha—and the President 
was assisted by two Europeans, men of 
solid reputation—Morice Bey, an Eng- 
lishman, and Fanedirigo Bey, an Italian. 
That Court Martial had the evidence 
before it which had been given at the 
preliminary proceedings, counsel were 
admitted, and the examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses were allowed. 
Counsel, excluded from access to the 
prisoners at the preliminary proceed- 
ings, had, at the second trial, access to 
their clients as a matter of right, so as 
to be able to prepare the defence. The 
prisoners had also the right to ask that 
further evidence should be produced ; 
but the Court was not obliged to give 
permission, unless it considered the de- 
mand to be really bond fide, and not 
made simply for the purpose of delay, 
and to prevent justice taking its fair and 
natural course. It appeared that Sulei- 
man Sami, even before his witnesses 
or dossier were prepared, was deserted 
by his counsel. As to what the reason 
was, he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) had 
no information, nor could he say that 
the course thus taken necessarily told in 
favour of the prisoner, because it might 
be that the counsel for the prisoner saw 
that the case was a perfectly hopeless 
one. Suleiman also wished to call cer- 
tain additional witnesses; but the Court 
considered, either that the demand was 
one which it should not accede to, or 
that it was not made in a bond fide 
manner. But the most important point 
for the House was, that not merely this 
trial, but all the trials, had been watched 
by English officers. This particular trial 
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had been watched by the gentleman, 
whose name he had mentioned the other 
day—namely, Major Macdonald, a gen- 
tleman of great reputation, in whom 
Lord Dufferin had the greatest con- 
fidence. He had had the assistance of 
certain gentlemen, well acquainted with 
Oriental languages and Egyptian legal 
affairs, and acquainted with the techni- 
calities of the law in that country; and 
their general instructions had been to 
report, either to Lord Dufferin or to Sir 
Edward Malet, if they saw anything at 
these trials which they considered an in- 
fraction of justice, or anything to show 
that the prisoners had not had a fair 
trial. Major Macdonald had watched 
the proceedings, and he had not reported 
to Sir Edward Malet that there had been 
any infraction of justice. They had, 
indeed, received a telegram from Sir 
Edward Malet stating that Suleiman 
Pasha had been condemned ; but he did 
not state the exact day fixed for the 
execution. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote), how- 
ever, had informed the House that the 
execution was to take place to-day. He 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) was not in 
a position to state that that was not so ; 
but what he wished to put before the 
House was, that there was no reason to 
suppose that, in this case, there had been 
any miscarriage of justice or infraction of 
justicesuch asought tolead Her Majesty’s 
Government to intervene. If, because 
a particular man had been sentenced 
to death, the Government were to con- 
sider it their duty to telegraph to Egypt 
to stop the proceedings, it seemed to him 
that the Government would be logically 
involving themselves in an interference 
with every trialin Egypt. Her Majesty’s 
Government clearly could only act in 
a case of this kind—a case which was 
one of ordinary and not political crime— 
upon the report of the gentlemen who 
had been deputed to watch the case, that 
they considered there had been some 
miscarriage of justice ; but there was no 
reason to suppose that there had been 
any miscarriage in this case. Never- 
theless, when the telegram came from 
Sir Edward Malet, stating that Suleiman 
Pasha had been condemned, Lord Gran- 
ville did consider it desirable to tele- 
graph for fuller information owing more 
particularly to certain statements in the 
newspapers which were likely to cause 
an early inquiry here; and a telegram 
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had been sent to Sir Edward Malet, 
specifically asking whether there was 
anything in this case to leave in his 
mind any doubt as to whether Suleiman 
Sami had, or had not had, a fair trial. 
That was one of the many proofs which 
might be adduced of the great anxiety 
of the Government, by their own ex- 
ample, to set an example in Egypt of 
that love of justice which it was, 
above all things, necessary to instil 
into the minds of the people of that 
country. But there was yet another 
point which he wished to urge; and 
that was, to place clearly before the 
House the essential distinction which 
there was between the case of Suleiman 
Pasha and the case of Arabi Pasha. 
Neither he, nor anyone else upon the 
Treasury Bench, had spoken against 
Arabi Pasha as they had been said to 
have spoken. What had been said 
against Arabi was, that he and certain 
of his associates raised a great move- 
ment, which they proved themselves 
perfectly unable to control or direct, 
and that thereby they were producing 
—nay, that they had produced—a con- 
dition of anarchy in Egypt, and that 
taking advantage of that anarchy various 
men, of whom Suleiman Sami was one, 
indulged their own vices, and committed 
acts which would be wrongful, where- 
soever and by whomsoever committed. 
These men stood in a totally different 
position from that of Arabi Pasha, 
Toulba Pasha, and those other prisoners 
who were now at Ceylon. Those pri- 
soners were political offenders, and it 
was for that reason, and also to a cer- 
tain extent because Arabi Pasha and his 
battalions had surrendered themselves 
to an English General, that the Govern- 
ment considered it their duty to lay down, 
in regard to their trial, certain rules, and 
to obtain for them certain securities ; 
but they had not considered it their duty 
to claim the same rights and privileges 
for prisoners such as Suleiman Sami and 
others, who were accused of ordinary 
crime—of massacre, of murder, of pil- 
lage, of plunder, and of arson; and he 
did not believe that it was the wish of 
the House that they should do so—that 
they should intervene in these cases; 
and that for two reasons. In the first 
place, because, by the intervention of 
such men as Major Macdonald and the 
other officers, whose names he had 
mentioned, who were watching the 
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trials, they were able to secure a sub- 
stantially fair trial; and, further, be- 
cause it was the wish of the House, con- 
sistently with the general lines of their 
policy, to limit rather than to extend the 
sphere of their intervention in Egypt. 
What he wished to point out—and he 
hoped he might be able to do so in a 
friendly and courteous spirit—to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) and those who were act- 
ing with him, was, that ifthey attempted 
to make the Government responsible for 
every blow of a courbash, and every 
stroke of the lash, and for every incident 
of every trial, they would be running 
counter by that action to what they 
in this House, and even more out of 
this House, were calling upon the Go- 
vernment to do—namely, to limit, rather 
than extend, the sphere of their opera- 
tions in Egypt. He addressed that 
observation to the hon. Baronet, and 
not to the worthy Alderman opposite 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler), because he believed 
that, on the other side, there was a 
bond fide desire to force the Government 
to extend the sphere of their operations 
in Egypt; and, therefore, he could make 
no complaint of the worthy Alderman 
and his Friends, if they took every means 
they could to force the Government into 
that position. But he thought he had 
a right to complain of the hon. Member 
for Carlisle, for asking them to do one 
thing, aud then, by their action, forcing 
them to do exactly the opposite. He 
thought this a fair opportunity to make 
these observations; but he hoped the 
hon. Baronet would believe that he 
made them in a perfectly friendly spirit. 
He felt that it was a great misfortune 
to have to differ from the hon. Baronet ; 
but if they were to agree to differ, it 
was well that there should be some 
understanding as to what it was upon 
which they differed, and that he should 
not be met one day by a demand to go 
forward, and on the next day a demand 
to go back. With regard to the case of 
Suleiman Sami, he had now placed the 
facts fairly before the House; and he 
thought hon. Members would see that, 
both with regard to this trial, and to the 
other trials, the Government had, by 
the action of Major Macdonald, secured 
that there should be a fair trial for the 
prisoners, and that the Government 
would be acting most dangerously and 
most unwisely, if, not having received 
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any Report whatever from their Repre- 
sentative at these trials to lead them to 
suppose that there had been any mis- 
carriage of justice, they were suddenly 
to take proceedings and thereby commit 
themselves to a dangerous course, the 
ultimate result of which it would be 
impossible to foresee or describe. 

m H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the noble Lord (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) had travelled over a much wider 
ground than the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). 
This was not a question of the blows of 
a courbash ; it was the question of the 
sacrifice of a human life, which he (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) himself believed 
had been promoted by the authorities in 
Egypt for the sake of hushing up their 
own delinquencies. The noble Lord said 
they were to rely entirely on Lord Dufferin 
and Major Macdonald. No one had 
greater respect than he had for Lord 
Dufferin; but, notwithstanding the very 
vague and ambiguous denial given on 
hearsay by the Prime Minister as to 
Lord Dufferin’s proceedings, he had 
every reason to believe that Lord Duf- 
ferin did refuse to look into the evi- 
dence which implicated the Khedive in 
the massacre at Alexandria. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: He says, 
es. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would accept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s word; but he wished to have it 
from Lord Dufferin himself. 

Mr. GLADSTONE asked, whether 
the hon. Member (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) was in Order in impeaching the 
statement of a responsible Member of 
the Crown, and casting an imputation 
upon his veracity ? 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, whe- 
ther the hon. Member (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) had not a perfect right to 
question the representation of the views 
of another person which had come from 
the Prime Minister ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is bound to accept the explicit state- 
ment of the Prime Minister. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he accepted the declaration of the Prime 
Minister; but he wished to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had received 
the denial from Lord Dufferin’s own 
lips? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have heard it 
from the lips of my Colleagues, who 
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heard it from Lord Dufferin, when I 
was engaged in this House. I make my- 
self responsible for that declaration, in 
as full a sense as if I were speak- 
ing from what I had myself directly 
heard. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he fully accepted the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s explanation ; but still it was hear- 
say, and he wished to be able to cross- 
examine Lord Dufferin on this question. 
The question was this—Suleiman Sami, 
it was generally believed, was to be exe- 
cuted, with the view to getting out of 
the way important evidence against 
some of the higher authorities in Egypt. 
[A laugh from Mr. Grapstonz.| The 
right hon. Gentleman laughed; but he 
(Sir H. Drummord Wolff) did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman really knew 
what the opinion in Egypt was. What 
he said was, that the Government were 
colluding—he would not say inten- 
tionally, but practically—with the au- 
thorities in Egypt, in the execution of 
the man who had in his power the 
means of bringing formidable evidence 
against the Khedive as to the massacres. 
He did not think the Government were 
quite free. He did not mean that they 
were guilty, but a very great respon- 
sibility rested upon them with regard to 
the massacres. On a former occasion, 
he had asked the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, whether 
Lord Alcester, who was then Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour, had been reproved by 
the Government for not taking further 
steps on the 11th of June, with a view 
to saving life and property in Egypt? 
He was met by the hon. Gentleman with 
an imputation that he was casting an 
aspersion on Lord Alcester; and yet he 
had reason to believe that after he had 
received instructions on the 15th of May 
to land troops in the event of disorders 
in Alexandria, Lord Alcester had re- 
ceived counter-instructions from the Go- 
vernment on the subject. Upon that, 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, with that promptitude 
of denial which so distinguished him, 
told him he was within a measurable 
distance of calumny. On the 15th of 
May, the following despatch was ad- 
dressed by Lord Granville to Lord 
Lyons :— 


‘“‘T have to state to your Excellency that the 
following are the instructions which have been 
sent to the British Admiral with regard to joint 
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co-operation of the Naval Forces of the two 
countries in the present crisis in Egypt :—‘ Com- 
municate with the British Consul General on 
arrival at Alexandria, and in concert with him 
propose to co-operate with him, with France, 
to support the Khedive and British subjects and 
Europeans, landing a force if required.’ ”’ 

On the 11th of June, Lord Alcester did 
not land troops, and it was on that oeca- 
sion he put a Question to the Secretary 
to the Admiralty. What did Lord Gran- 
ville write to our Representatives at 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Constantinople, 
and other capitals? Lord Granville 
wrote— 

“Foreign Office, May 23rd, 1882—As my 
telegram of the 15th instant has informed you, 
the two Governments of France and England 
have sent a Squadron to Alexandria. The events 
which gave rise to this determination were so 
sudden, and the danger which seemed to menace 
our countrymen were so pressing, that time was 
absolutely wanting for us to come to a previous 
understanding with the other Powers. Since 
then a reconciliation has taken place at Cairo; 
but, besides that it did not appear durable, the 
news did not reach the two Governments until 
their ships were already on their way. Noone 
can have mistaken the character and the objects 
of this demonstration; the declarations made 
to the British and French Parliaments have 
prevented all doubts in this respect. The Eng- 
lish and French Governments have gone to 
Egypt not to make a selfish and exclusive policy 
prevail, but to secure, without distinction of 
nationalities, the interests in that country of 
the several European Powers, and to maintain 
the authority of the Khedive, such as it has 
been established by the Firmans recognized by 
Europe. They have never proposed to land 
troops or to resort to a military occupation of 
the country.” 


On the 15th of May, Lord Alcester was 
told to land troops; but, on the 23rd, 
the Foreign Representatives were told 
that the Government never intended to 
land troops; and, in the face of such 
evidence as that, the noble Lord (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) stated that, be- 
cause Major Macdonald had not reported 
that the trial had not been properly con- 
ducted, the Government would not inter- 
fere. [Mr. Warton: He has not re- 
ported.] No; he had not reported that 
it was not a correct trial; and, notwith- 
standing that evidence had been refused, 
and that the right hon. Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
had stated that the execution was to take 
place to-day, the Government had taken 
no steps to prevent the execution. It 
was said we were not bound to look into 
the question. But we were bound not 
to allow injustice to be committed in 
Egypt. We went to great expense in 
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conducting the late war, and we were 
still responsible for the condition of 
affairs in Egypt; because we had our 
troops there, and if a life was to be 
sacrificed on account of any oversight 
on the part of the Government, he 
should hold the Government responsible 
for the loss of that life. He considered 
that the responsibility of the massacres 
at Alexandria, which the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment treated with so much levity, rested 
to a great extent upon the Government 
itself. On the 11th of May, 1882, he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), who, at 
that time, was Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, what steps had been 
taken for the protection of British in- 
terests in Egypt in view of recent events ? 
That was one month before the mas- 
sacres. The right hon. Gentleman gave 
one of those very able answers which 
he used to give, but which really fur- 
nished no information at all. He (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) was obliged after- 
wards to ask for something more ex- 

licit, and to threaten to move the ad- 
journment of the House, unless he got 
a satisfactory answer. [4 Jaugh.] He 
did not see why the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) should jeer, and 
treat the matter with great levity, be- 
cause the hon. Gentleman was really 
quite as responsible as any other Mem- 
ber of the Government. On the 11th 
of May, the right hon. Gentleman, in 
answer to his (Sir H. Drummond Wolff's) 
inquiry, said— 

“T have already stated—in fact, I volunteered 
the statement before I was pressed upon the 
subject—that the protection of both life and pro- 
perty was the most pressing matter in connec- 
tion with the present state of things in Egypt, 
and that it had engaged the immediate atten- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government, and that no 
delay in regard to it had been caused by the 
French Government, although communications 
had taken place. I think hon. Members can 
read within the lines of the statement; and I 
may add that Her Majesty’s Government have 
not received up to the present time from Sir 
Edward Malet any request for the immediate 
sending of assistance.” 


That was the kind of information they 
received at that time from the right 
hon. Gentleman. On the 15th of May, 
he again asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he could state what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken to 
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protect the lives and property of British 
subjects in Egypt during the crisis then 
existing; and the right hon. Gentleman 
then said— 

‘The English and French Fleets have gone 
to Suda Bay, on their way to Alexandria. 
Orders have already been sent to Suda Bay that 
they are at orce to proceed to Alexandria.” 
Once more, on the 26th of May—only a 
fortnight before the massacres at Alex- 
andria—he asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man what had been done by the Govern- 
ment; and the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“We have taken every step recommended by 

the English and French Agents at Cairo; but 
we have not received any information from them 
to the effect that they consider there is any 
danger.” 
In the absence of information from these 
Agents, the Government allowed the 
massacres of Alexandria to take place 
without any effort to prevent them ; and 
now, a year after, the Government were 
allowing the life of a man to be sacri- 
ficed on the same negative evidence— 
that was to say, their Agents did not 
inform them that there was any reason 
for the execution to be stayed. What 
he asked the Prime Minister was, whe- 
ther he really intended this man to be 
executed upon negative evidence? He 
was also desirous to hear from the noble 
Lord (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) when 
the telegram was sent to Sir Edward 
Malet? The noble Lord took good care 
not to inform them on that point. 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he had already stated that it was 
sent that day. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked at what hour it was sent? Was 
it sent before or after the question was 
raised in the House? The noble Lord 
would not answer. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
eaid, he wasready to answer. What he 
said was, that a telegram was being 
sent, and that he hoped the House would 
see that the determination of the Secre- 
tary of State was quite independent of 
the discussion in the House. Of course, 
the Secretary of State felt that his 
action was greatly strengthened by what 
occurred in the House. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked what 
was the exact time that the telegram was 
sent ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he could not say, because he did 
not know. 
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Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
if the telegram was sent before or after 
the discussion in the House ? He thought 
he had a right to an answer to that 
question. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he thought he had already answered 
it. He had said that the determination 
of the Secretary of State to send a tele- 
gram was arrived at before the discus- 
sion in the House; in fact, he might, 
perhaps, inform the House that one of 
the reasons why he (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) was not present at Question 
time was, that there were no Foreign 
Office Questions on the Paper, and he 
was at work on this very matter. He 
came to the House in the hope that he 
might state what had been done. He 
arrived, however, just after the dis- 
cussion, and then he went back to the 
Foreign Office and reported to the Secre- 
tary of State (Earl Granville) what had 
happened, and the telegram was then 
sent. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was, therefore, to understand that the 
telegram was sent after the noble Lord 
had reported to the Secretary of State 
what had occurred in the House ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the hon. Gentleman (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) not to misrepresent 
what he had said. What he had said 
was, that the determination to send a 
telegram was arrived at independently 
of the discussion in the House. When 
he said a decision was come to, inde- 
pendently of the proceedings of the 
House, he had no wish to be discour- 
teous to the House. The Secretary of 
State very naturally felt strengthened 
in his determination to make inquiries, 
when he heard what had occurred in the 
House. As a mere matter of time, he 
admitted that the telegram was sent 
subsequent to the meeting of the House. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he now understood that the determina- 
tion of the Secretary of State was ar- 
rived at at an unknown period, but 
that the telegram was forwarded after 
the discussion in the House. Why did 
not Lord Granville, when he had deter- 
mined to send a telegram, send it at 
once? He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
maintained that there was no telegram 
sent until the House insisted upon it. 
The noble Lord (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) sought to draw a distinction 
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between Arabi and the other Leaders of 
the Egyptian National Party, and Sulei- 
man Sami. In the first instance, Arabi 
and his comrades were accused of com- 
plicity in the massaeres of Alexandria. 
But what took place was this—that, on 
condition that they confessed their guilt 
of the political offence, they were let off 
any trial on account of the Alexandria 
massacres. Suleiman Sami, however, 
who happened to have in his possession, 
as he (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) be- 
lieved, the most compromising evidence 
against the Khedive and some of his 
Counsellors, was, in order that the evi- 
dence against the Khedive might be 
concealed, to be hurried on to death, 
without any interference on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, except after 
discussion in the House. The noble Lord 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) appealed to 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson) not to insist upon know- 
ing everything about the Court of Trial. 
He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) consi- 
dered that was a question in which the 
honour of the Government and the 
honour of the country were at stake. 
The Government were allowing a man 
to done to death without inquiring into 
thecircumstances—withoutreceiving any 
information from the Agents who had 
been appointed to inquire into the case 
itself ? 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked, whe- 
ther the Government knew what were 
the contents of the dossier, and what was 
the charge on which the man was to be 
killed ? 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) had 
adopted a habit which was somewhat 
odd in one so young in Office. When- 
ever the noble Lord was asked a Ques- 
tion in the House, especially with refer- 
ence to Egypt, he rose in his place, and, 
instead of replying to the Question, 
turned to his interrogator, who was 
probably much older than himself, and 
delivered a lecture to him, much in the 
style of a Professor in a College—for 
instance, when the noble Lord turned to 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfred Lawson), and asked him to 
avoid any further Questions respecting 
the Government’s policy in Egypt. He 
(Mr. Molloy) was afraid that neither the 
hon. Baronet nor any other hon. Mem- 
bers would be likely to comply with the 
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noble Lord’s request. In reference to 
the peculiarity of the noble Lord, to 
which he (Mr. Molloy) had already re- 
ferred, he might refer to another matter, 
and it was quite pertinent to the ques- 
tion now before the House. It might 
be in the memory of hon. Members that 
he (Mr. Molloy) asked a Question some 
time ago in regard to Mr. Sheldon 
Amos. He received no satisfactory an- 
swer; but he repeated the Question. 
At last, the noble Lord came to him 
privately, and gave him the information, 
- or, rather, offered to give him the infor- 
mation he wanted. The noble Lord 
would remember that the answer he 
(Mr. Molloy) returned was—‘‘ What use 
is it now that the whole matter is over?” 
The matter had then been before the 
country for weeks and weeks. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!”?] Hon. Members would find it 
was the question. The whole matter 
had been before the public for weeks 
and weeks. He had asked the Question 
with a particular object ; but that ob- 
ject, however, was destroyed by the un- 
willingness of the noble Lord to answer 
his inquiry. In point of fact, a telegram 
was sent out, and when the other matters 
became public, the noble Lord very 
courteously offered him information in 
his (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s) pri- 
vate room. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Molloy) 
had just said a telegram was sent out. 
He (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) told the 
hon. Member a telegram was despatched, 
and that they were waiting for an an- 
swer. The Question was merely whe- 
ther Mr. Sheldon Amos had been em- 
ployed in a particular manner. The 
hon. Gentleman was under the impres- 
sion that Mr. Sheldon Amos had been 
employed to carry out, in certain dis- 
tricts of Egypt, the new Constitution ; 
and he thought that Mr. Sheldon Amos 
was a very improper person to employ 
in such a matter. He (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) never believed the facts 
were as stated; and he did not think it 
was a sufficiently important matter to 
put the country to the expense of a 
ong telegram. An ordinary despatch 
was therefore sent; and, as hon. Mem- 
bers were aware, despatches took some 
little time in transmission. As soon as 
a reply came, he at once communicated 
with the hon. Member, and said if he 
wished him to answer publicly he would 
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do so. He must remind the hon. Gen- 

tleman that it turned out that what he 

imagined was the case had never hap- 

pened at all; Mr. Sheldon Amos had 

simply had certain drafts submitted to 
im. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he merely stated 
the fact that they could not get informa- 
tion from the noble Lord (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice). He considered that much 
of the difficulty that had arisen was due 
to the unwillingness to give information 
on the subject of Egypt which had been 
exhibited during last Session and the 
present Session by Members of the 
Treasury Bench. Now, after lecturing 
hon. Members in the House, the noble 
Lord gave an exhibition of inaccuracy 
which he (Mr. Molloy) thought must 
have astonished the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) and all hon. Members who took an 
interest in the matter. The noble Lord 
sought to draw a distinction between 
the case of Suleiman Sami and Arabi. 
The noble Lord said the offence of 
Suleiman Sami was not of a political, 
but of a criminal character; and then 
he said that no one on the Treasury 
Bench ever stated that Arabi Pasha was 
guilty of crimes which had been laid 
to the charge of Suleiman. He (Mr. 
Molloy) would not wonder to find the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
astonished when he heard that state- 
ment. Some time ago he (Mr. Molloy) 
asked a Question of the then Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) regarding Arabi ; 
but it took him (Mr. Molloy) and other 
hon. Members two months to ascertain 
from the right hon. Gentleman what the 
charge against Arabi Pasha was. After 
the distinction which the noble Lord 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) had tried to 
draw between the cases of Suleiman and 
Arabi, it might, perhaps, be somewhat 
interesting to the noble Lord if he (Mr. 
Molloy) read an extract from a speech 
of the noble Lord’s Predecessor in Office 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke). The speech in 
question did more, he would venture to 
say, to obtain the consent of the House 
to the prosecution of the war than any 
other speech which was made at that 
time. He drew the noble Lord’s atten- 
tion to the following words of his Pre- 
decessor :— 

‘There is no doubt, I fear, that that leader’’ 
—that was Arabi Pasha—“ was guilty of com- 
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plicity in the preparations for the attack upon 
the Europeans in Alexandria on the 11th of 
June.” 


At the time he said it, no doubt, he be 
lieved it. He (Mr. Molloy) was not im- 
puting to him a desire to give false in- 
formation to the House; but the fact 
was pertinent to the case. The hon. 
Baronet, at that time, certainly ques- 
tioned the statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and Lord Dufferin had since 
examined into the matter, and had 
stated, on his own part, that Arabi was 
not guilty. [Mr. Guapstronz: No, no!} 
The Prime Minister said ‘‘ No, no!” 
But he (Mr. Molloy) would venture to 
say that those who read the statement 
of Lord Dufferin could only come to one 
conclusion — namely, that he believed 
Arabi was not guilty of the massacres of 
the 8th of June. If he was guilty, and 
the Government believed him to be so, 
why was it they followed the course they 
did? If Lord Dufferin had admitted 
that Arabi was not guilty, why had the 
Government prosecuted him, and why, 
having prosecuted him, had they not 
pardoned him? These two cases ran 
in an exact parallel. In the case of 
Arabi, the Khedive, with that miserable 
duplicity which had marked him during 
the whole of his career, first induced 
Arabi to take the action he did, in de- 
fending his country against us, and 
then, taking the hand on which he could 
win, threw Arabi over, and left him to 
be condemned by the authorities by 
whom he was tried, and by whom he 
would have been executed but for the 
intervention of this country. What was 
Suleiman’s case? It had been stated 
not only in this House, but by the 
highest authorities outside, and it had, 
practically, never been denied, that 
Suleiman had in his hands evidence 
that would be awkward in the last de- 
gree to the Khedive. He knew that the 
Khedive was as particeps criminis in what 
had taken place as Arabi was. The 
Government had taken up a new line of 
policy in this matter, because, last year, 
when he had put a Question about it, 
the Government had said it was under- 
stood that Arabi would not be executed 
without the full consent and approbation 
of the British Government; and now, 
this year, they said Suleiman had been 
tried by an Egyptian Court Martial. The 
noble Lord (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
had not informed them by whom the 
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Court Martial had been appointed. Had 
it been appointed by the Khedive? If 
it had been, he should like to ask the 
further question, was it likely that the 
Khedive would appoint one which would 
deal out that equal justice that everyone 
was entitled to? The statements which 
had been now made had been made not 
only in the House, but all over the 
country, and in every foreign country— 
namely, that the Khedive was the man 
who had appointed the Court Martial to 
try the man who was believed by many to 
have in his possession knowledge which, 
if it were made known, would be very 
disagreeable to the Khedive. It was all 
very well for the noble Lord to say it 
was not for the Government of England 
to interfere in the affairs of Egypt; it 
was all vory well for him to say, “‘ This 
is a matter for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment alone.” It was folly to say this 
and to talk about the Khedive having 
authority in Egypt. He wore the Crown, 
and enjoyed a golden repose; but who 
pulled the string? There was no 
doubt at all that he was the nominee 
of this Government. It was as well 
known in Egypt, as in this country, 
that the Khedive had no power except 
that which received the approbation of 
the British Government. The whole 
point of the case was this—that during 
the events which occurred in Egypt ac- 
cusations of the wildest character were 
made on all sides; but that it had been 
stated, and never denied, that evidence of 
a very disagreeable character was in the 
possession of Suleiman Sami. [Laugh- 
ter.] The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister laughed at this, and 
may be it was not true; but, whether 
that was so or not, it was believed by 
most people. It was believed in the 
Khedive’s own country; nay, he would 
go so far as to say that it was believed 
in the Khedive’s own family. The point 
he wished to put before the Government 
was this—and he did not wish to attack 
them, or offer obstruction to a policy 
with which some hon. Members dis- 
agreed—whether they ought not, at the 
eleventh hour, to take a course which 
many believed they ought to have taken 
a long time ago—namely, to lay the 
evidence taken at the Court Martial be- 
fore the proper authorities in England, 
so that if the execution took place it 
would be with their full knowledge of 
the circumstances. 
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Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
was sure a great deal of time had been 
wasted in this matter. What the House 
desired to know was, whether the Go- 
vernment would not telegraph out to 
Egypt to stop for a few days the carrying 
out of the sentence? The matter was one 
of life and death, and there could not 
be any doubt that if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment sent such a telegram, their re- 
quest would be granted. Earlier in the 
day the Prime Minister said he would 
make some inquiry into the case; but, 
since that time, they had never had any 
statement from the Government, as to 
what steps had been taken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never said 
that. 

Mr. WARTON: Oh! 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Thatisso. An 
hon. Member says ‘‘Oh!’’ He contra- 
dicts me by saying that, and he has no 
right to do so. He goes beyond the 
limit of controversy in doing so. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he did 
not desire to contradict the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he was sure he was 
right in saying that the Prime Minister 
had stated that some inquiry would be 
made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said we would 
use the utmost diligence in placing our- 
selves in the fullest possession of the 
facts of the case. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
was speaking to Gentlemen of common 
sense, and he asked what could that 
mean but that the Government would 
make inquiries? How could the Go- 
vernment put themselves in possession 
of the facts without making inquiries ? 
There was no doubt that the Government 
could, if they chose, stop the execution. 
They had said they would inquire into 
the matter—that was to say, that they 
would use the utmost diligence in placing 
themselves in the fullest possession of the 
facts. But was there much use in doing 
that when the man was dead? They 
had done nothing more than telegraph 
to Sir Edward Malet. [Sir H. Drum- 
monv WotrFr: No.|] He believed they 
had done so; but the House had very 
little information upon the matter. The 
noble Lord had said the Government 
had not got the terms of the telegram ; 
but it was obvious, from the little that 
had been said, that the Government 
must doubt somewhat of the justice of 
the proceedings. They might not have 
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very strong doubts, but they clearly had 
some doubt as to the regularity of the 
proceedings which had brought about 
Suleiman Sami’s condemnation. They 
had heard from the noble Lord himself 
that there were doubts existing on this 
point. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I said I had seen it stated in the news- 
papers. I know nothing about it. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND continued; 
that it was also broadly hinted that 
Suleiman had wished to bring forward 
evidence in his defence, but had not been 
allowed todo so. He was not saying 
whether the proceedings were regular or 
irregular; but there was no question 
that the Government had had some 
doubt about it. All they had asked 
from the Government, and all they de- 
sired to hear from the right hon. Baronet 
who was about to address them was, why 
the Government, having this feeling, and 
having taken one step in telegraphing 
to Sir Edward Malet, had not taken the 
further step of asking the Khedive, not 
to stop the execution, but to delay it for 
a few days in order to give time to con- 
sider whether it should be carried out ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
step the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Henry Holland) advises would be a new 
departure, and would virtually be the 
undertaking, on our part, of the control 
of the affairs of Egypt. Our interference 
in the case of those prisoners who were 
captured by the British arms—Arabi 
Pasha and his companions —was a 
wholly different matter. If we were to 
undertake to reverse the sentence or 
suspend the execution of a man who was 
concerned in pillage and incendiarism, 
we should be undertaking an inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt which we 
have not done hitherto. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) says Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are careless and in- 
different in this matter. Well, the tele- 
gram from Sir Edward Malet, saying 
Suleiman Sami was to be executed, was 
dated 4.30 p.m. yesterday afternoon, and 
was received in London at 4.35 p.m. It 
was received by the Permanent Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and it was 
suggested to the Secretary of State that 
Sir Edward Malet should be communi- 
cated with, and questioned as to our 
relations with the Government of Egypt 
on this case. Lord Dufferin was seen 
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late yesterday evening, and consulted as 
to the form these questions should take, 
and a decision to communicate as to 
whether there was a case for inquiry as 
to matters of fact was arrived at late last 
night or early this morning; but it had 
no reference whatever to the proceedings 
of the House here at 2 o’clock. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Why was not the telegram sent out at 
once ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: It was 
sent out as soon as it could be; but the 
lion. Gentleman has sufficient knowledge 
of telegrams, surely, to know that they 
mostly require to be sent in cypher, and 
that cyphering is a slow process. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
You have a large staff of resident clerks 
to do it. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I say 
the telegram from Sir Edward Malet 
was received very late in the afternoon, 
by the Permanent Under Secretary ; that 
Lord Dufferin was seen about it last 
night; and that Lord Granville’s deci- 
sion was taken upon it at the commence- 
ment of Business this morning. Surely 
the House will be prepared to accept 
that statement, as showing that there 
was no unreasonable delay in the matter. 
The hon. and learned Member for West 
Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill) asks 
me on what charge Suleiman Sami was 
tried and condemned? The charge 
was that of incendiarism and pillage. 
The hon. and learned Member asks— 
‘‘Had we any reason to believe he was 
guilty of these crimes?” Well, Major 
Macdonald watched all these cases — 
cases of a political kind, and of mur- 
der, pillage, and incendiarism, growing 
out of the disturbances in Egypt — to 
see justice done. He watched this case, 
and if the charge not been proved he 
would have seen Sir Edward Malet, and 
we should have known Sir Edward 
Malet’s opinion of the matter. But we 
have had no statement of that kind from 
Sir Edward Malet. The hon. Member 
has suggested, that which has found a 
place in almost all the speeches of hon. 
Members who have addressed the House 
against the Government—namely, that 
Suleiman Sami is in possession of evi- 
dence that would implicate the Khedive 
in some of the unfortunate events which 
occurred in Egypt. Now, that is a re- 
petition of the monstrous charge against 
the Khedive made in this House in the 
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course of another debate this afternoon. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
seemed to wish that Lord Dufferin 
could appear at the Bar of this House 
to make a statement. Lord Dufferin is a 
Member of the other House, not of this. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
did not say what the right hon. Baronet 
imputes to me. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: I 
say the hon. Gentleman seemed to 
blame the Prime Minister for not 
making a statement on behalf of Lord 
Dufferin. Lord Dufferin is a Member 
of the other House of Parliament; 
and, no doubt, will make his state- 
ment there. As to the monstrous charge 
that Suleiman Sami is in possession 
of information which would implicate 
the Khedive, I can only say that Major 
Macdonald has been in frequent com- 
munication with Suleiman Sami, and 
that if Suleiman Sami had been in pos- 
session of such information he would 
have given it, and such a remarkable 
piece of intelligence would have been 
sure to be reported to Her Majesty’s 
Government. There has never been any 
such information, or we should have 
heard of it. I was talking to Lord 
Dufferin this afternoon, while the de- 
bate was going on; and he said that, in 
his opinion, he had never heard more 
absolute nonsense than the charge that 
the Khedive himself was responsible for 
the massacres of Alexandria. He pointed 
out to me that, at the time the massacres 
occurred, the Khedive himself was vir- 
tually a prisoner in Alexandria, and was 
in daily fear for his life; that his life 
had been almost attempted by mutinous 
soldiers ; and that his wife and children 
were in the hands of mutinous soldiers. 
So far from being able to instigate mas- 
sacres, he was not exercising authority 
at the time, but was a prisoner in the 
hands of Arabi; and, if nothing else 
could clear him of the charge, the fact 
that his own position would have ren- 
dered it impossible for him to have ex- 
ercised authority of that kind would do 
so. The hon. Member for King’s County 
(Mr. Molloy) has asked that the evi- 
dence in this case should be brought 
before the British authorities. Sir, the 
evidence in this case has been brought 
before the British authorities. An 
agent of the British Government has 
always been present at the trials— 
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at all the trials that have recently 
taken place—and has reported what 
has occurred to Lord Dufferin and 
Sir Edward Malet. The evidence as to 
these trials, therefore, is in the hands of 
the Government at the present moment. 
If Major Macdonald had reason to be- 
lieve that Suleiman Sami had evidence 
in his hands that would have been 
awkward to the Khedive, Major Mac- 
donald, no doubt, would have reported 
the circumstances to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. But the thing is altogether 
absurd and ridiculous; and I cannot help 
thinking that for a charge which is 
known to be absurd and ridiculous, both 
in England and Egypt, no matter how 
it is brought forward, to be raked up 
here to-day, must be productive of evil 
effects upon the future Government of 
Egypt. I cannot express to the House 
the regret which I myself feel—and I 
am quite sure I can also speak for Lord 
Dufferin—at having heard this charge 
made in the House of Commons. In 
foreign countries, and especially in 
Eastern countries, there is a difficulty in 
discriminating between charges made in 
one quarter and the other in the House 
of Commons. I fear that not only the 
personal position of the Khedive, but 
the position of the Government of Egypt, 
and the general fabric of society in that 
country, will be weakened by the charges 
which have been mado. I cannot but 
think that hon. Members will feel the 
weight of the responsibility resting upon 
themselves, when they make lightly, and 
with no evidence, charges of actual com- 
plicity in murder, and charges of murder 
againsta man who, by hismisfortunes, has 
been recommended to our consideration. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
had no intention of taking part in this 
debate when he came down; but after 
the speeches of the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), he felt 
bound to state what he had long wished 
to state, and could state upon his 
own personal knowledge. The noble 
Lord had said there was a broad dis- 
tinction between Suleiman Sami and 
Arabi Pasha; because the one was 
charged with criminal offences, such as 
arson, murder, and pillage, while the 
other was charged simply with political 
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crimes. Last autumn he (Lord Henry 
Lennox) was in Cairo; Arabi Pasha was 
then on his trial, and his life depended 
on the English Government; and he 
having said he wished to see a Member 
of the British Parliament, if there was 
one in Cairo at the time, that request 
was conveyed to him (Lord Henry Len- 
nox) by Mr. Napier, the English counsel 
in charge of Arabi’s defence; and; in 
consequence, he wrote that he could give 
no opinion on any question connected 
with Egyptian affairs; but, if Arabi 
wished to see him, he would be willing 
to wait upon him. He went to the gaol ; 
but he was informed, in writing, by the 
Minister for War in Egypt, that he 
could not allow him to have an interview 
with Arabi, because he was not a politi- 
cal prisoner, but was in prison on a 
charge of such crimes as arson, murder, 
and pillage. He had that intimation 
now, and he also had, in Arabi’s own 
writing, a statement of his regret that 
he ‘had not been allowed an interview 
with a Member of the British Parlia- 
ment, seeing that he was on trial for his 
life. Therefore, he thought the noble 
Lord was rather mistaken in drawing a 
distinction between Suleiman Sami, who 
was condemned to death for the massa- 
cres in Alexandria, and Arabi Pasha 
who, when he (Lord Henry Lennox) 
was in Cairo, was expected to be sen- 
tenced to death, not only for what he 
had done against the Queen’s troops, but 
for what he had done in Alexandria. 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought it was seriously to be regretted 
that this solemn question, upon which a 
man’s life was hanging, should have 
been made the occasion for an heated 
Party attack both on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and on the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. This remark he made upon the 
action of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), and in no degree upon the ques- 
tion raised by'the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), who was entirely within his 
rights, for he had raised the matter in a 
perfectly fair spirit. At that time of 
night, he (Sir George Campbell) should 
not discuss the several points involved 
in the statement of the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) ; but 
he wished to make a suggestion to the 
Government. The House had been in- 
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formed that inquiry had been made of 
Sir Edward Malet, as to whether he 
thought this prisoner had had a fair trial 
or not, and whether he had been fairly 
condemned ; but he would suggest that 
the Government should take steps to 
stay the execution of this man, if Sir 
Edward Malet expressed any doubt upon 
the matter. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, according 
to a report in an evening newspaper, 
the Prime Minister had said that the 
Government had received a telegram, 
stating the facts of the condemnation of 
this person. They had not yet got any 
information from their own Represen- 
tative on the spot, which would enable 
them to arrive at any decision on those 
facts ; but every inquiry would be made. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS thought 
that, in a question of this kind, with a 
man’s life pending, the Government 
ought not to shelter themselves behind 
distinctions which were not differences. 
The right hon. Baronet the President of 
the Local Government Board (SirCharles 
W. Dilke), in answer to a Question put 
to him last year, had referred to Arabi 
Pasha as having been guilty of crimes 
which took him out of the category of 
political criminals; and if that was the 
case, it seemed to him that the case of 
Suleiman Sami and the case of Arabi 
Pasha were on all-fours. He could not 
see the distinction which the Govern- 
ment drew, especially as the trials had 
been the same. The right hon. Baronet 
had drawn another remarkable distinc- 
tion, for he had said that Arabi Pasha 
belonged to the category of prisoners 
who had been captured by the British 
Forces, and was not in the same position 
as Suleiman Sami, and others who had 
been taken prisoners by the Egyptian 
police. If that was so, by what right 
had the British Government allowed a 
British officer to be present at the trial 
of Suleiman Sami? By that course, they 
had assumed the same responsibility as 
in the case of Arabi Pasha; and it was 
a pitiful exhibition to see them taking 
shelter under such a distinction, at a 
moment when the rope was round the 
neck of this unfortunate man. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had quite understood the words of the 
Prime Minister at the Morning Sitting, 
in the sense in which they had been 
taken by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland). Just 
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before 7 o’clock, he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) had asked the Government to 
undertake that further inquiry should 
be made; and he understood from the 
Prime Minister that that would be done. 
He, however, entirely agreed with what 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) had said. They were 
now discussing this very intricate ques- 
tion; but, in the meanwhile, Suleiman 
Sami’s life was hanging upon a thread ; 
and what he wanted to know was, whe- 
ther the Government would do their 
best—although it might, perhaps, be too 
late—by at once sending a telegram re- 
quiring that, if our Representatives in 
Egypt had any doubt as to whether the 
trial had been a fair trial, the execution 
should be deferred? "Would they do 
that, or would they not? If they would 
not, and the trial should turn out to 
have been unfair, the blood of this man 
would be upon their heads. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: After the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), it is, perhaps, 
right that I should ask leave to say a 
few words. I have no doubt whatever 
about the words that I used. Un- 
doubtedly, I stated that we would make 
further inquiries ; but I understood the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland) to refer to some 
supposed pledge of mine that there 
should be further inquiry made in Egypt. 
| Sir Henry Hortianp: I did not at all 
mean that.| That is distinctly what I 
gathered, and I stated that we would 
take measures to put ourselves in 4& 
position to answer any questions on the 
merits of the case. The hon. Member 
for Greenwich (Baron Henry de Worms) 
says that the cases of Suleiman Sami 
and Arabi Pasha are upon all-fours. I 
hold that they are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. The case of Arabi Pasha was 
that of a man who surrendered himself 
to our troops, and was by us handed 
over to the Egyptian authorities. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: What 
I said was that, according to the state- 
ment of the late Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), the cases were on all-fours, 
because he said that Arabi Pasha was 
guilty of a criminal offence. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend said exactly the reverse of that. 
We evidently had a direct and an im- 
mediate responsibility with regard to 
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the methods of procedure adopted to- 
wards those of whose persons we had 
become possessed in the course of the 
military operations, and who never 
could have been brought to justice by 
the Egyptian authorities at all except 
through our agency; and with regard 
to those we had a responsibility totally 
different from any responsibility that 
could attach to us in respect to persons 
who were arrested by the Egyptian 
Government in the exercise of their 
functions, without any assistance what- 
ever from us. It is quite true that 
Major Macdonald, in whom we have 
every confidence, had been charged— 
I will not say with the supervision, 
because that implies authority, but with 
the consideration of the circumstances 
which have been described in regard to 
the trial; but the business upon which 
we went to Egypt was to restore the 
Egyptian Government. That was a 
work which did not take place by a 
single formal act; it was to be effected 
by several steps, governed by good sense 
and judgment. I think we may fairly 
argue that we did not think it right to 
ignore our consideration and observation 
of the prosecution of criminal justice in 
Egypt in matters connected with the 
war, although we stand in a totally 
different footing with regard to Suleiman 
Sami from our position in regard to 
Arabi. With respect to those whom we 
had delivered into the hands of the 
Egyptian Government, we deemed it 
our duty to lay down positive conditions 
under which a fair trial was to ‘take 

lace. With regard to the present case, 

do not greatly complain of the tone 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote). He 
carefully guarded himself against assert- 
ing any doctrine of positive interference. 
What he stated was that we could not 
divest ourselves of all responsibility. 
To that extent I am disposed to go with 
the right hon. Gentleman; but the limit 
of our responsibility, as we view it, is 
this—that we are not to interfere, except 
in cases where there was, or had been, 
either a palpable departure from the 
rules of justice, or some strong pre- 
sumption that there has been a miscar- 
riage of justice. On all these questions 
we shall form our judgment mainly 
through the representations of our able 
and trustworthy agentsin Egypt. These 
considerations are distinctly applicable 
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to the present case. We’ know that 
Major Macdonald is cognizant of the 
whole of these proceedings, and that 
he is a man who we know would per- 
form his duty; but he would have 
grossly departed from his duty if, ob- 
serving a miscarriage of justice, he had 
not reported that miscarriage to us. 
Major Macdonald and Sir Edward Malet 
we consider as standing in the same 
position ; they are bound to communi- 
cate with one another upon all the im- 
portant interests that are involved in 
questions of this kind; and the evidence 
we derive from the statements of Sir 
Edward Malet is precisely to the same 
effect as that which we draw from the 
fact that Major Macdonald takes no 
objection to the proceedings in this trial 
—namely, that there is no presumption 
of a miscarriage of justice in this case. 
That being the case, my answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman is, that while we 
would freely interfere, if we had reason 
to believe that there had been a viola- 
tion of the rules of justice, we distinctly 
decline to interfere when the information 
which we receive from our agents on 
the spot is to the effect that there has 
been no such miscarriage of justice. 
And this I must say, in corroboration of 
my right hon. Friend, is from no selfish or 
idle idea of exempting ourselves from 
responsibility. It is from a deep con- 
sideration of what is necessary for the 
welfare of Egypt. We have given cer- 
tain assurances to the Government of 
Egypt, and to all the world at large. 
We have stated that our intervention 
in Egypt is limited by the necessities of 
the case, and that we have not gone 
there to make ourselves governors of 
the country. Our object has been to 
re-instate the Government of that country 
in credit, security, and stability. If we 
are to redeem that pledge which we 
have given—and that is as much re- 
quired by sound policy as by honour 
and good faith—we must beware of 
taking such measures as would be sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, and of pursuing a course which 
would paralyze the Government of Egypt, 
and, upon grounds which we think most 
frivolous, discredit that Government in 
the eyes of its own subjects; and revive 
all the difficulties and dangers which 
it has cost this country so much to neu- 
tralize and put aside, and cover our- 
selves and the whole country, in my 
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opinion, with the discredit of well-de- 
served failure. That is the line which 
the Government have determined to 
to take. It appears to us that our duty 
is marked out clearly by considerations 
on the one side and on the other, and 
we are by no means disposed to apply 
any abstract doctrines to this case. We 
shall be governed by those motives 
which sound policy and justice dictate ; 
and, acting on that principle, we say 
that, because we do not find any evi- 
dence to show a miscarriage of justice, 
we decline to interfere with the dis- 
eretion of the responsible authorities in 
Egypt. 
Mr. SEXTON said, the conduct of 
the Government in this matter was 
wretched and revolting in the extreme ; 
and the verdict of all rational and im- 
rtial men would be that this Liberal 
overnment chose that this unfortunate 
human life should be sacrificed that 
morning, rather than materials should 
be given in that House and the country 
to call in question their miserable 
policy. Suleiman Sami must be shot 
or hanged that morning, rather than 
the world should know the inner cir- 
cumstances and facts of the policy of 
the Khedive, and of his backers and 
champions in England. There had been 
two men chiefly concerned in that busi- 
ness—Arabi Pasha and Suleiman Sami. 
They stood before the Government of 
Egypt precisely in the same position; 
they were both guilty, practically, of 
the same offence; and this miserable 
Government, the Government of that 
puppet in Egypt, set up by a Liberal 
Administration in England, got rid of 
one inconvenient person by putting him 
out of his native country; and now they 
proposed to get rid of another incon- 
venient person by putting him out of 
life. Was it by the bullet of the pla- 
toon, or by the rope of the hangman, that 
this Liberal Government hoped to pre- 
serve its character? Major Macdonald 
had not reported that there had been 
any infraction of justice. Who was this 
Major Macdonald? Was the conscience, 
and honour, and position, and power of 
a great Liberal Government in England 
to be placed in the hands of an obscure 
and unknown Major of Infantry? Major 
Macdonald knew his business too well 
to report anything which might in any 
way show that Suleiman Sami and Arabi 
were the political agents of the Khedive 
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when he thought he could do without 
England. When the turn of the tide 
went against the Egyptian movement, 
Suleiman Sami, as well as Arabi, was 
to be given up. Major Macdonald was 
a regimental officer who knew all the 
ins and outs of the Service ; and he was 
not so great a fool as to embarrass the 
Foreign Office and the present Liberal 
Government by reporting anything what- 
ever concerning these high matters of 
State policy, which, according to the 
common sense and belief of the civilized 
world, rested in the hands of Suleiman. 
A miserable attempt had been made, 
both by the right hon. Baronet the late 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke) and by 
the Prime Minister, to distinguish be- 
tween the cases of Arabi and Suleiman, 
because Arabi fell a prisoner to the 
British arms, and Suleiman did not. 
What distinction could there be between 
the two cases? If British arms had 
not gone to Egypt, if British arms had 
not overborne the wills of the Egyptian 
people and the power of the unfortunate 
Arabi, the dupe of the Khedive; if 
British arms had not gone there and 
destroyed the hopes of that people, 
into whose arms would Suleiman have 
fallen? Not into the arms of anyone 
in the world. Constructively, if not ac- 
tually, he had fallen a prisoner into 
British arms; and if British arms had 
not gone to Egypt, and if British policy 
did not now control the miserable Ruler 
of that country, Suleiman Sami, instead 
of dying the death of a criminal that 
morning, would be a Minister of State 
in Egypt. It was idle, it was vain, for 
Her Majesty’s Government to attempt 
to get rid of the responsibility. All the 
difference between the possible position 
of Suleiman Sami as a Minister of State 
in Egypt and his actual position as 
a criminal, according to the laws of 
the Khedive, rested upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government’s rules and upon 
their policy; and all the water in the 
seas could not wash from their hands the 
blood of that unfortunate man. What 
story was the House to believe from the 
Treasury Bench? Time had been shame- 
fully lost. The Government knew, as 
they all knew, as the public of this 
country knew at an early hour yester- 
day (Friday) morning that that un- 
fortunate man was to die. What course 
did the Government take? The House 
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had been treated to the recital of two 
narratives. They had had that of the 
noble Lord the present Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice), and they had had 
that of the right hon. Baronet the late 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Which story were they to be- 
lieve? The late Under Secretary of 
State informed the House that Lord 
Dufferin was seen last (Thursday) night 
and early to-day (Friday)—a curious 
combination—and that a Resolution was 
arrived at.. Now, was it arrived at last 
night or early to-day? Or was it ar- 
rived at both last night and to-day? 
When the right hon. Gentleman was 
pressed as to the hour at which the tele- 
ram to Egypt was despatched, he in- 
ormed the House that the telegram had 
been drafted, that the clerks had been 
assembled to place that single telegram 
in cypher, that that occupied a con- 
siderable time—how many minutes or 
hours he left hon. Gentlemen to speculate. 
The right hon. Gentleman would have 
the House to believe that the action of 
the Foreign Office was taken before the 
good feeling and humanity of the House 
interfered in the matter ; he would have 
them believe that the delay in the de- 
spatch of the telegram arose not from 
any vacillation or indisposition in the 
mind of the Foreign Office, but because 
of the incapacity of the clerks of that 
establishment to put the telegrdm into 
cypher. The noble Lord the present 
Under Secretary of State informed the 
House that he was absent from the 
House at half-past 2 to-day (Friday), 
because he was engaged in considering 
this very matter in regard to which the 
clerks, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke), had been 
engaged all day in putting the telegram 
into cypher. It was perfectly evident, 
from the story of the noble Lord, that 
when he went back to the Foreign Office 
at 3 o’clock, Lord Granville had not made 
up his mind, and that the telegram was 
not then drafted. Indeed, it was quite 
plain that the Foreign Office had not 
arrived at any decision until the force 
of that House impelled it. The Prime 
Minister had admitted that the task of 
the British Government in Egypt was to 
restore the Government of the Khedive. 
It was evident to the world that the 
Khedive was the puppet of the British 
Government. It was evident that a 
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telegram from the Prime Minister, or 
from the Foreign Office, would respite 
the life of that political dupe, so far as 
to enable inquiries to be made. Ha 
must question the reply made by the 
Prime Minister to the hon. Baronet tho 
Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry Hol- 
land). He distinctly heard the right 
hon. Gentleman say that inquiry would 
be made, and that the Government would 
feel it their duty to put themselves, as 
far as possible, into possession of the 
facts of the case, so that they might 
satisfy themselves, whether the trial had 
been fair and honest. From the position 
taken up by the Prime Minister earlier 
in the day and now, it was apparent that 
they were not in possession of sufficient 
facts to decide whether that man ought 
to be executed or not. Admitting this 
Major Macdonald, this obscure military 
gentleman, to be a competent judge of 
high policy, he could not admit the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to be 
shifted upon the shoulders of this Major 
of Infantry; and he called upon the 
Government, in the name of humanity, 
justice, and common sense to possess 
themselves of the real facts of the case. 
He supposed it was now 3 or 4 o’clock 
in Egypt. If they shot that man at 
sun-rise, he was now within two hours 
of his death. Suleiman Sami was the 
victim of the Government policy, and 
the responsibility of his blood would 
for ever lie on the heads of that Liberal- 
Radical Government. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
the House would be right in dividing 
upon this question, as a protest against 
the course which had been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The question 
whether this man was justly or unjustly 
sentenced to death was one which was 
certainly of the greatest possible gravity, 
looking at the position England now 
occupied in Egypt. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had sought 
to draw a great distinction between the 
case of Arabi and the case of Suleiman. 
His (Mr. W. H. Smith’s) view was that 
the country, at all events, would-not see 
that there was any great difference in 
the responsibility of this country with 
regard to the trial of the two men. It 
might be that Suleiman had been found 
guilty justly. Arabi was handed over, 
undoubtedly, by the officers of the British 
Army to the authority whatever it was, 
which existed in Egypt; but the autho- 
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rity which existed in Egypt existed, at 
the present moment, by virtue of the 
British arms. The British Army main- 
tained the authority of the Khedive in 
Egypt; and it could not but be remarked 
with what extraordinary rapidity the 
sentence upon Suleiman Sami was to be 
carried out. He was not aware whether 
it was a course which was usual in 
Egypt; but, certainly, it was a course 
which struck him as being a most extra- 
ordinary one—namely, that a man should 
be tried and found guilty on Thursday, 
and executed probably at daylight on 
Saturday. There did not appear to be 
time for Her Majesty’s Representative 
in Egypt, assuming he was doing his 
duty, to satisfy himself that everything 
had been done that ought to be done; 
there was not time for the British Re- 
presentative in Egypt to communicate 
with Her Majesty’s Government, and 
bring to bear that influence which it 
was the duty of the Government to bring 
if wrong had been done. He was far 
from saying that wrong had been done ; 
but, undoubtedly, the position which 
Her Majesty’s Government occupied in 
Egypt was such that they were bound to 
see that wrong had not been done, and 
the rapidity with which the sentence was 
to be carried out was such as to leave a 
dreadful responsibility upon the Govern- 
ment. Under the circumstances, he con- 
sidered it was the duty of the House to 
divide upon the Question, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” simply 
as a protest that, in the judgment of the 
House, it was incumbent upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to have satisfied 
themselves that the verdict was a just 
one. 


Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 97; Noes 
58: Majority 839.—(Div. List, No. 123.) 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””—( The 
Marquess of Hartington.) 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
wished to know why Progress was to be 
reported at that hour? Hon. Members 
ought to know, before the Motion was 
agreed to, whether or not it was intended 
to go on with the Lords Alcester and 
Wolseley Annuities Bills. 
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Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had made the Motion, because 
he was afraid the House would consider 
it too late to go on with those measures. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brx 202.] 
(Dr. Lyons, Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. Findlater.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Amendments made. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now report the 
Bill, as amended, to the House.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he wished to know 
if the Government would object to having 
the Bill re-printed? While the Irish 
Members assented to the principle of the 
measure, they would like to see what 
Amendments had been made in it before 
the Report stage was disposed of. 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, that 
it was hardly worth while going to the 
expense of having the Bill re-printed. 
The Amendments had only been for the 
purpose of correcting an obvious over- 
sight, by which Christmas Day had been 
left out of the list of holidays which the 
Bill was to give the clerks of the Irish 
Registry of Deeds Office. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 





DRAINAGE (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders under “'The Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 
1863,” and the Acts amending the same, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Courtney and Mr. 
TREVELYAN. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 220.] 


YORKSHIRE REGISTER ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pease, Bill to amend the 
Yorkshire Register Acts, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Pzasz, Mr. Norwoop, and Mr. 
Barran. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 221.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock till 
Monday next 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 11th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Castletown, after the death of his 
father; the Lord Haldon, after the death of 
his father ; the Lord Chesham, after the death 
of his father ; the Earl of Guilford, after the 
death of his grandfather. 

Pusuic Brrxs — Second Reading — Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife’s Sister (56); Lands 
Clauses (Umpire) * (71). 

Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour Provi- 
sional Orders * (68) 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland 
Provisional Orders * (64) ; Constabulary an 
Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pensions)* (75), 
and passed. 


EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE— TRIAL 
OF SULEIMAN SAMI—THE TELE- 
GRAM.— QUESTION. 

Eart DE LA WARR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he could state the terms of the 
telegram sent to Sir Edward Malet re- 
lative to the trial of Suleiman Sami, and 
also the reply of Sir Edward Malet? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
present the telegrams to their Lordships 
with some other Correspondence on the 
subject. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL.—(No. 56.) 
(The Earl of Dalhousie.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said: My Lords, I need detain 
your Lordships but a very few moments. 
This Bill has already been brought for- 
ward three times during the last four 
years; and it is barely a year since it 
was last before the House. I then had 
the honour of stating at some length its 
object and the grounds on which it is 
based ; and I really think it is quite un- 
necessary that I should now take up 
your Lordships’ time in going over argu- 
ments with which you are already fami- 
liar. These arguments, in my opinion 
at least, have never yet been answered, 
and certainly were not answered last 
year in this House. There was one very 
remarkable feature in last year’s debate. 
Only two Members of your Lordships’ 
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House spoke against the Bill, the noble 
Lord who led the Opposition (Lord Bal- 
four) and the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Peterborough). The noble 
Lord based his objection mainly, or to a 
large extent, upon the Book of Leviticus, 
and he explained to the House how that 
Book ought to be interpreted. But the 
right rev. Prelate frankly and boldly 
declared that, for his part, he was unable 
to take what he called the high theo- 
logical or Scriptural view of this ques- 
tion. He disclaimed not merely the 
Levitical argument, but the entire Scrip- 
tural and theological argument, and, as 
your Lordships will remember, confined 
himself to an eloquent protest against 
what he termed the eviction of sisters- 
in-law and their re-admission as care- 
takers. Now, the right rev. Prelate is 
by no means singular in his belief that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
not forbidden in Scripture. No less 
than 1,300 of the English clergy, in- 
cluding nearly 30 Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, end 300 of the Scotch clergy, 
have, at one time or another, made a 
similar declaration. But I think that 
this striking difference of opinion in re- 
gard to a most important point on the 
part of two such eminent opponents of 
this measure ought not to be forgotten 
by your Lordships. I may also remind 
the House that last year the Bill was 
only rejected by a very narrow majority 
in a very large division. The numbers 
were 131 to 128. There was, in fact, an 
actual majority of 12 lay Peers in its 
favour. But, unfortunately, the great 
majority of the right rev. Bench is on 
this question in opposition to the majority 
of lay Peers, and the Bill was rejected 
because 16 right rev. Prelates voted 
against it. It is, and always has been, an 
uphill struggle for the supporters of this 
Bill, owing to the fact that there is inva- 
riably cast into the scale against them 
the votes and influence of the Spiritual 
Peerage. Although the right rev. Bench 
is not unanimous, there are at this mo- 
ment only two right rev. Prelates in 
favour of the Bill. They are very 
strongly in its favour ; but every one of 
their right rev. Brethren votes against 
it in this House, and nearly every one 
works against it in his diocese. They 
have been unusually active during the 
past year. Convocation has adopted 
what is called an articulus cleri condemn- 
ing the Bill. At12 Diocesan Conferences 
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at which the Bishop of the diocese pre- 
sided, the question of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was placed in the 
forefront of the programme, and strongly- 
worded resolutions were passed upon it. 
So also, at ruridecanal meetings all over 
thecountry. Several right rev. Prelates 
have issued pastoral letters to their 
clergy requesting them to preach against 
the Bill; to promote Petitions against 
it, and do whatever they could to rouse 
their congregations and people to oppo- 
sition. In obedience to these instructions 
many sermons have been preached against 
the Bill, some of them containing very 
strong language, and many individual 
clergymen have acted as agents through- 
out the country to obtain signatures to 
Petitions. I am very far from saying 
that right rev. Prelates ought not to 
make these efforts if they think these 
marriages are wrong. I do not, how- 
ever, understand why they should be so 
anxious to prevent them in this country, 
when they made no protest against the 
ratification by the Crown of the Cana- 
dian Act of last year, which made them 
legal in Canada ; but I do not complain 
of their using their great influence in 
whatever manner they think right. My 
object in alluding to the action of the 
right rev. Bench is to point out that 
in two respects it is very misleading— 
first, because people, seeing how large 
a majority of right rev. Prelates oppose 
this Bill, are apt to conclude that there- 
fore the Bill must contain something 
very shocking to religion and morality ; 
and, secondly, because they naturally 
suppose that all good Churchmen, as a 
matter of course, have always been, and 
ought of necessity to be, hostile to this 
measure. Nothing could be more untrue 
than that. The names of Archbishop 
Whately, Dean Hook, Dr. Coplestone, 
the Bishop of Llandaff, Bishop Lons- 
dale, Dr. Vaughan, and the present 
Bishops of Ripon and Worcester, and 
of many other distinguished men, are 
sufficient proof to the contrary, and 
ought besides to be some guarantee that 
neither religion nor morality is in dan- 
ger. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that a vague feeling exists that the ob- 
ject of this Bill must be wrong, and 
many people decline even to examine 
the question, simply because so many 
right rev. Prelates are opposed toit. I 
said I would not trouble the House with 
any repetition of the well-known argu- 
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ments in favour of this Bill, and I have 
no intention of doing so. I believe your 
Lordships already know them so well 
that you will prefer to hear from the 
noble and learned Earl what can be said 
against them. I may, perhaps, have 
something to add before the debate 
closes; and if any noble Lord should 
require further information on any 
matter connected with the Bill, I shall 
only be too happy to give it. But, inthe 
meantime, there are just twopoints which 
I will briefly mention. The ratification 
by the Crown of the Canadian Act of 
last year, by which marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister became duly legal 
in Canada, leaves the British Empire, 
with its 9,000,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, in this position. Over an area of 
6,600,000 square miles these marriages 
are absolutely legal ; over an area of 
2,000,000 square miles they are condi- 
tionally legal; but over an area of 
121,000 square miles—that is to say, 
in the United Kingdom, and there only 
—they are positively illegal. As regards 
the United Kingdom, this is, perhaps, 
not quite accurate, for the law in Scot- 
land is doubtful. The Act of 1835 did 
not apply to Scotland ; and the highest 
living authority, Lord Fraser, is of opi- 
nion that if a case were now tried in 
Scotland, it would probably be found 
that marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is at this moment legal there. 
But of this point there is no doubt— 
namely, that if a man marries his de- 
ceased wife’s sister in Canada, Australia, 
or any part of our Colonial Empire 
where these marriages are expressly 
permitted by the Statute Law, and the 
parties should afterwards return home 
to the Mother Country, they would, on 
landing in England, cease to be man and 
wife ; and, so far as the law is concerned, 
the man would be at perfect liberty to 
desert his wife and children and marry 
another woman. The other point was 
one which was raised last year by the 
same right rev. Prelate who so fearlessly 
and emphatically proclaimed his in- 
ability to oppose this Bill from the high 
theological or Scriptural standpoint. 
The right rev. Prelate said that even if 
the Bill did bring those advantages 
which its supporters claimed, those ad- 
vantages would be terribly dearly pur- 
chased by the social evil, the immoral 
laxity, and the wild disturbance of the 
social relationships which the Bill would 
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provoke. Now, my Lords, I should have 
thought that the experience of England 
and Ireland prior to 1835 ought to be 
sufficient to re-assure those who might 
otherwise be inclined to anticipate, as a 
result of this measure, a falling-off in the 
purity of our domestic life. The expe- 
rience of our Colonies during the last 10 
years is an additional guarantee. But, 
if that be not sufficient, let us look at 
the United States of America, in nearly 
all of which marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister has been lawful from the 
beginning. I believeit is generally ad- 
mitted that in no part of the civilized 
world does there exist a higher standard 
of domestic purity and morality than 
the New England States. Yetthe mar- 
riage which this Bill proposes to legalize 
has long been legal there and frequently 
takes place. I know it is sometimes 
said that divorce is frequent in America, 
and it is argued that the frequency of 
divorce isdue to a relaxed Marriage Law; 
and that if we relax our Marriage Law, 
divorce will soon become frequent here. 
I hardly know whether to admire more 
the ingenuity or the want of logic in 
that argument. It is quite true that 
divorce cases are numerous in America, 
but that has nothing whatever to do 
with the Law of Marriage. It is the 
effect of the Law of Divorce. In some of 
the States a divorce can be obtained 
with great facility. It is often granted 
merely on the ground of incompatibility 
of temper. Therefore, it is not wonderful 
if divorce cases are of frequent occur- 
rence. But their frequency has nothing 
to do with the Law of Marriage; and it 
is perfectly ridiculous to say that if we 
relax our Marriage Law—that is, if we 
do not by Statute Law prevent a man, 
after the death of his wife, from marry- 
ing her sister—we shall multiply the 
number of our divorce cases. I have en- 
deavoured to obtain from the most emi- 
nent men of all classes in America some 
evidence as to the —— effect upon 
society there of the legality of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. I have 
received upwards of 120 replies from 
Governors of States,from eminent Judges 
and lawyers, from the most distinguished 
statesmen and men of letters, including, 
perhaps, the most distinguished of them 
all, the present American Minister in 
London, and also from the Bishops and 
clergy of all denominations in all parts of 
the country. These replies are absolutely 
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unanimous. Not one of my correspon- 
dents ever heard of any mischief to so- 
ciety or family life arising from the fact 
that marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is legal. And most of them seem 
to have been greatly surprised to learn 
that any such notion should prevail here. 
The propriety of these marriages has 
never been questioned in America. Some 
of my correspondents speak of them not 
only as highly commendable in them- 
selves, but as rather to be encouraged, 
and that in the interests of morality and 
social order. Now, my Lords, these are 
the views of men speaking from facts in 
the world around them, not, like many 
of the opponents of this Bill, from vague 
and fanciful imaginings of their own. 
They are independent witnesses; and I 
think their evidence may well be re- 
garded by your Lordships as conclusive 
proof that if this Bill passes, as I hope 
it will, we need be under no apprehen- 
sion that the purity of our family life 
will suffer in the smallest degree. For 
my part, I believe the Bill, if it passes, 
will have very little effect on the class of 
society to which your Lordships belong. 
We may not ourselves particularly 
wish for it. But, my Lords, is that a 
sufficient reason for rejecting it, when we 
remember that it has already passed 
seven times through all its stages in the 
House of Commons, 400 of whose pre- 
sent Members have either voted for it, or 
refrained from voting against it? It is 
quite evident that the Bill must soon 
become law, and I trust thai. your Lord- 
ships will not mar the grace of your con- 
cession by delaying any longer your 
assent to it. I beg to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved,‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Dathousie.) 


Eart CAIRNS: My Lords, I rise to 
ask your Lordships to reject this Bill. 
I might, perhaps, take some exception 
to the course pursued by the noble Earl 
opposite as being hardly consistent with 
Parliamentary usage and precedent. We 
had last year a debate on the subject of 
the measure. The noble Lord at that 
time made an elaborate argument in 
support of the Bill. There was an an- 
swer by my noble Friend behind me 
(Lord Balfour of Burleigh), who moved 
the rejection. Then the noble Marquess 
behind me (the Marquess of Waterford) 
advanced some arguments in support of 
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the measure. In reply, the right rey. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough) 
delivered a speech which many of your 
Lordships will recollect as an extremely 
impressive one, full of strong arguments 
in opposition to the measure. We, who 
were opponents of the measure, cer- 
tainly were under the impression that 
the noble Lord, or some of his Friends, 
would have risen to answer the speech 
of the right rev. Prelate. But, very 
much to our surprise, no one rose to 
reply to it. The noble Lord now says 
that no answer was given to the argu- 
ments from his side; but he must allow 
me to say that there was no attempt to 
answer the speech of the right rev. Pre- 
late. I could not help expecting that 
the noble Lord would even now have 
thought it desirable to make some an- 
swer to that speech; but we find that, 
whereas the debate of last year had no 
ending, the debate of the present year 
has had no beginning. He has been 
good enough to say that if any noble 
Lord wishes to ask a question, he shall 
be happy to answer it; but beyond that 
he has not condescended to advance any 
argument in support of the measure, 
although he has made one or two state- 
ments of facts with regard to informa- 
tion obtained since last year. I am 
anxious that an effort should be made 
to show your Lordships what is incum- 
bent on those who desire that the Bill 
should be passed into law. This is a 
measure which, for the first time, seeks 
to overthrow a state of things in this 
country with regard to marriage which 
has prevailed from the earliest ages 
ever since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the country. It is a state of 
things which has had, I will not say the 
consent, but the uniform support, both 
of the State and of the Church. It isa 
state of law which goes down, deep 
down, into the strongest feelings of the 
people of the country; and, therefore, 
those who seek now to alter this state of 
law are bound—at all events to this ex- 
tent—to show the strongest reasons in 
support of the change they propose, and 
to show that they have, I will not say a 
bare majority of the country in their 
favour, but the preponderating weight 
or feeling of the country in their favour. 
Let us see how the case stands. The 
noble Lord ‘says that 400 Members of 
the present House of Commons are in 
favour of the Bill. I do not know how 
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he has obtained the information ; but if 
you take the present Parliament and the 
last—two Parliaments together—cover- 
ing, I suppose, nearly 10 years, what 
has happened? There has been one 
Division, and only one, in the House of 
Commons on the subject of the Bill in 
these two Parliaments, and in this Divi- 
sion the Bill was thrown out. So much, 
therefore, for the feeling of the House 
of Commons on the subject. With re- 
gard to your Lordships’ House, I do not 
forget the slender majority against the 
Bill last year; I go beyond it, and I say 
that if it had passed, yet if your Lordships 
were nearly equally divided, a change of 
this magnitude, a subversion of our Mar- 
riage Laws, ought not to be made by your 
Lordships without a much more prepon- 
derating majority in its favour. What is 
the state of feeling in thecountry? The 
Bill affects Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as England. I know there are some 
Petitions from Scotland in favour of the 
Bill; but everyone who knows Scotland 
will know that the heart and bone of 
Scotland are against this measure. I 
had the honour of presenting to-day a 
Petition from the Free Church of Scot- 
land against the Bill; if I am not mis- 
taken, the feeling of the Established 
Church of Scotland is also against it; it 
is the same with the Episcopal Church, 
and I think it may be taken that the 
preponderating vote of Scotland would 
be entirely against the Bill. So far as 
I know the temper of Ireland, the same 
thing would be true. If you take the 
people of England as a whole, take the 
men and women together, you would 
find a preponderating majority, not for, 
but against this measure. I want to lay 
before your Lordships what it is that 
this Bill proposes to do—what it would 
and what it mustdo. It is quite true 
that it deals with the case of the de- 
ceased wife’s sister, and with that alone; 
but is that the end, or could it be the 
end? What did the noble Earl tell 
us last year? Nothing could be more 
candid than his confession. He said— 


“If I am asked, why is the Bill not of a wider 
and more comprehensive character, embracing 
also marriage with a deceased husband’s brother 
or deceased wife’s niece, my replyis that... . 
in theory, no doubt, the case for their legaliza- 
tion is as strong that which is dealt with in the 
Bill.”"—(3 Hansard, [270] 775.) 


And my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Waterford), who also advocated the Bill, 
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still more clearly, if possible, stated his 
view on this matter. The noble Marquess 
said he thought it was quite clear that 
in legislation we should stop at blood re- 
lations. That is to say, the whole pro- 
hibition against marriages by affinity 
should be swept away. The noble Lords 
are perfectly consistent and logical in 
their views, for it is utterly impossible 
to stop short where this Bill proposes at 
this moment to stop. The noble Earl 
said his view was this—that there were 
a great many more persons who were 
anxious to be freed from the prohibi- 
tion against marrying a wife’s sister 
than those who were anxious to be freed 
from other prohibitions. But, supposing 
this to be so, is it any answer to the 
others? If there are 500 men who wish 
to be at liberty to marry a wife’s sister, 
and if there are only 50 men who want 
to marry a niece or any other relation 
by marriage, is it an answer to the latter 
to say—‘‘ We admit that your case is 
perfectly logical, but still, because your 
number is so small, we will not repeal 
the prohibition ?”’ I will ask this also— 
Is there any country in the world that 
has stopped where this Bill stops now ? 
I put aside our Colonies, for that is only 
a thing of yesterday. That is a matter 
of which there is as yet no experience ; 
but take the countries which permit at 
this moment marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. Will any noble Lord who 
supports the Bill point out any one of 
those countries which stops at that point, 
and which does not go very much fur- 
ther? Will any noble Lord point out 
to us where is the ground at which we 
can stop, and where is the security that 
the change will not be greater than is 
proposed by this Bill? I maintain that 
it is impossible, on any principle of logic, 
to answer the demand which may be 
made at any time after this Bill passes to 
go further, and, as the noble Marquess 
said in effect last year, to sweep away all 
prohibitions on the ground of affinity. 
Again, this Bill has a peculiarity which, 
as far as I know, is unexampled in our 
Law of Marriage. I know that some 
persons support this Bill by saying that 
it does not interfere with the religious 
question at all, but only deals with the 
question of civil marriage. That is 
exactly one of the objections which I 
make to this Bill. Here, for the first 
time in our history, we have a proposal 
to establish a new kind of marriage in 
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this country — a sort of morganatic 
marriage. It provides that if a man 
marries his deceased wife’s sister in 
church the marriage is to be void; but 
if he marries the same person before a 
registrar it is to be a valid marriage. 
That is establishing in this country a 
new kind of marriage of which we have 
never heard before. Here you have a 
marriage which can only be valid before 
a registrar, and not in any other place. 
With regard to the religious argument 
on the subject of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, the noble Earl treats 
it as if that argument were entirely 
given up; and he has circulated widely 
some information he has obtained in 
answer to questions put by him upon 
the religious view of the question as he 
understood it. I agree that this is not 
a convenient place for arguing a ques- 
tion on any religious view of the matter ; 
but the noble Earl compels me to do 
this, and to point out that he appears to 
be entirely mistaken as to what is the 
religious ground of the objection to the 
present Bill. The noble Earl, in the 
questions which he put to various learned 
persons, showed that he had not appre- 
hended what was the religious ground of 
objection. He put questions on a par- 
ticular clause in the Code of the Old 
Testament, and asked for their idea on 
that clause. But those who objected on 
a religious ground to a Bill of this kind 
would be prepared to put that clause 
entirely out of sight. The objection is 
simply is—There is undoubtadly a Code 
of Law with regard to marriages con- 
tained in the Old Testament. Is that Code 
a Oode which applied only to the Jews, 
and which did not apply further? The 
answer to that can be given in a word. It 
did not apply merely to Jews, because 
the Code states, on the face of it, that it 
was binding on the nations who were 
round the Jews, and who were Gentiles. 
And violations of the code among those 
nations were punished severely. The 
Code begins by saying you are not 
to marry anyone near of kin. If it 
stopped there you might raise an argu- 
ment that it meant near of kin by way 
of consanguinity. But the Code, in 
order to point out who are near of kin, 
gives, as an illustration, the wife of the 
brother of your father—that is to say, 
one who is related by marriage, and by 
marriage alone—and the reason it gives 
is that she is your aunt. This shows 
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that the words ‘‘near of kin” do not 
relate solely to blood relations. The Oode 
does not profess to exhaust all the de- 
grees of relationship; but it gives ex- 
amples on one side, and leaves you to 
infer an obligation correlative on the 
other side. One of the examples it gives 
is the wife of a brother, and it has been 
held by divines and by the Church from 
the earliest ages that just as there is 
a prohibition against marriage with the 
wife of a deceased brother, so, correla- 
tively, there must be a prohibition of 
marriage with the sister of a deceased 
wife. Iwill not say more than that, 
because I see the authority of Bishop 
Jewell invoked for a different pur- 
pose. I will remind your Lordships 
of the words he used. Bishop Jewell 
said— 

“ Albeit I be not forbidden by plain words to 

marry my wife's sister, yet I am forbidden to 
do so by other words, which by exposition are 
plain enough, for when God commands me that 
I shall not marry my brother's wife, it follows 
directly by the same that He forbids me to 
marry my wife's sister; for between one man 
and two sisters, and one woman and two 
brothers, is like analogy or proportion,”’ 
The noble Earl appears to be entirely 
ignorant of this argument in the ques- 
tions which he put to the learned per- 
sons whom he consulted. They are con- 
sulted simply on the translation of a 
few words in a different clause, which 
can be translated one way or the other, 
without affecting this argument in the 
slightest degree. My Lords, the noble 
Earl to-night has not advanced the 
arguments in favour of the Bill; but 
we have been favoured to-day with what 
is somewhat unusual—the publication 
in the public prints of the argument in 
favour of the Bill by a society of which 
the noble Earl is the spokesman, and 
which promotes the measure. Some 
persons may, perhaps, be misled by a 
remarkable statement in that manifesto, 
and therefore I must take notice of it. 
It is stated that— 

“ The Bill would give to the people of this 
country the same liberty with regard to mar- 
riage with the sister of a deceased wife which 
they enjoyed up to the passing of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Act in 1835.” 

My Lords, is that a true description of 
this measure, that it puts things exactly 
in the position they were in before Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act passed? I speak with 
some knowledge of the law, I hope, and I 
assert that nothing more inaccurate could 
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be said. I say it is perfectly inaccurate 
so to represent this matter. I say that 
before Lord Lyndhurst’s Act passed 
these marriages were illegal and void. 
This has been so decided by your Lord- 
ships’ House as the highest tribunal in 
the Realm. The history of the law on 
this subject is very simple and very 
plain. The law on the subject of these 
marriages by affinity had its origin be- 
fore Christianity. It was the law which 
was held by the Romans themselves be- 
fore Christianity was adopted as the 
religion of the Roman State. Gibbon 
says— 

‘The profane lawgivers of Rome were never 
tempted by interest or superstition to multiply 
the forbidding degrees; but they inflexibly con- 
demned the marriage of sisters and brothers, 
hesitated whether first cousins should be touched 
by the same interdict, revered the parental cha- 
racter of aunts and uncles, and treated affinity 
and adoption as a just imitation of the ties of 
blood.” 

As Christianity was introduced the same 
law was adopted. I have seen it stated, 
in the same document to which I have 
referred, that it was only in the 4th 
eentury that there was any prohibition 
of these marriages. My Lords, that is 
an entire mistake. The law of the 
Church—which was in those times the 
only law of Christianity — condemned 
these marriages for centuries after the 
introduction of Christianity. If you 
read the statement of Basil at the end 
of the 4th century it is perfectly un- 
equivocal. ‘‘ We know of no such mar- 
riages,’’ he says, ‘‘ they are incestuous; 
they do not exist.” Again and again 
has the challenge been given—let any- 
one produce an instance before the well- 
known dispensation given by Pope 
Alexander Borgia. What about the 
law of England? The law of England 
was the law introduced along with 
Christianity. It prevailed up to the 
Reign of Henry VIII. But did the 
Statute of Henry VIII. introduce a new 
law? No. The Statute was passed for 
this reason. The Church had gone too 
far. The Church had introduced a law 
of this nature with regard to pre-con- 
tracts. The Statute of Henry VIII. was 
passed for the purpose of making it clear 
that these prohibitions were not to be 
held valid. At the same time the Statute 
to which I have referred, and which is 
still in force, pointed out what were the 
degrees within which the prohibition 
was in force, and this is one of those de- 
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grees. That was the state of things 
when Lord Lyndhurst’s Act was passed. 
Now, the noble Earl is of opinion that 
these marriages were legal at the time 
of that Act. One would suppose that at 
that time marriages between brothers 
and sisters was legal. The Act does not 
speak of a deceased wife’s sister. It 
deals with all marriages within the pro- 
hibited degrees, whether of consanguinity 
or of affinity. They are all classed to- 
gether, and there is no distinction what- 
ever between them. Whatthe Act does 
is this. It does not make valid marriages 
within the prohibited degrees of affinity, 
but provides, with respect to those which 
had taken place, that proceedings should 
not be allowed to be taken in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts for the purpose of 
making them void. It was held in your 
Lordships’ House, after the most solemn 
argument, and in a case to which Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act might have applied, 
that these marriages were void, and that 
the children of such a marriage could not 
inherit as legitimate. Therefore, my 
Lords, the statement that this present 
Bill will give the freedom which existed 
at the time of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act is 
entirely unwarrantable. I know if is 
said that a collusive action might have 
been brought before 1835, which would 
have the effect of protecting such mar- 
riages. But if any person really had an 
interest in the matter, it is an illusion 
to suppose that the action can have pro- 
tected any marriage against an attack of 
that kind. Now, my Lords, we are told 
by the noble Earl that other countries 
have allowed these marriages, and that 
in those other countries they work well, 
and we are told that there is no country 
in Christendom in which the marriage is 
not allowed. Now, in answer to that, I 
would say, in the first place, that there 
is no country which allows the marriage 
which this Bill makes legal without going 
much further. Let us see what those 
countries are, and whether we are pre- 
pared to follow their example. Take 
the case of France. Does France really 
allow marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister? France does not allow the mar- 
riage without a Dispensation. But if 
a Dispensation be granted, it allows 
marriage between uncle and niece, aunt 
and nephew, and with a deceased bro- 
ther’s wife. In effect, it sweeps away 
by a Dispensation all the prohibitions 
with regard to affinity. In like manner 
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Holland does the same thing, and Prussia 
does the same thing, or goes further. 
Then the question arises, is domestic 
life in these countries holier or happier 
than it is in this country? Does the 
noble Earl bring proof of that? I have 
not heard any from him, andI anxiously 
waited to hear. Here is what a German 
doctor of philosophy said, who was asked 
his opinion about marriage in this coun- 
try—‘ It makes a German cover his face 
with his hands for shame.”” The noble 
Earl said that in other countries there 
might be more facilities for divorce, but 
that he had nothing to say to that. I 
always thought that divorce had a good 
deal to say to marriage ; and that facili- 
ties for divorce had a good deal to do 
with married life. Then the noble Earl 
takes us to America. But he overlooks 
the Eastern Church, which did not admit 
these marriages, either by Dispensation 
or otherwise. But let us go to America, 
as the noble Earl has referred to it. 
What is the ease in America? I take 
the State of New York, of which we 
know more than of the other States. 
What I find is this. The only prohibi- 
tions are the marriage between parerts 
and children and their offspring, and 
between half-brothers and _half-sisters. 
You may marry the sister of your father 
or mother, and a man may marry a 
mother and her daughter one after the 
other. The noble Earl has consulted a 
number of persons in the United States, 
where, it is said, this institution works 
well. I own I was rather surprised at 
his doing so, for I thought all Americans 
thought all their institutions worked 
well. I never met any American who 
did not think so; and I am quite ready 
to assume that the opinion of all Ameri- 
cans is that their institutions work well, 
and this excellent institution among the 
rest, that a man should be able to marry 
a woman and her daughter one after the 
other. But would it work well here? 
I doubt it very much. The noble Earl 
says you must not say anything about 
divorce. But if you take in America 
you must go a little further. The Ameri- 
cans will proceed to tell you that con- 
jugal infidelity is perfectly unknown 
there. He will say—‘ That is on ac- 
count of our Law of Divorce.”” How does 
that produce conjugal fidelity? ‘The 
way is this,’’ he will answer, ‘‘ the con- 
jugal vow never fails, because if it be- 
comes irksome we have no difficulty in 
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getting rid of it, and our institution of 
divorce works well.” The noble Earl can 
got plenty of authorities tothe same effect. 
Let me ask the noble Earl to go further. 
I will take the case of an Englishman’s 
testimony as to life in Utah. This gen- 
tleman was not prejudiced in favour of 
the state of things prevailing there. He 
stayed there some months, and he says 
that the demeanour of the women in the 
Salt Lake country was modesty itself, 
and they professed the highest morality 
and virtue. He says, if you wish to see 
healthy and well-regulated nurseries, 
you ought to go to Utah, and that the 
institutions of the country work ad- 
mirably. No doubt, a law was passed by 
Congress and the Senate to put a stop to 
this state of things. But the people of 
Utah say that this law was passed by 
a tyrannical body, just as an eminent 
public man of our own day (Mr. John 
Bright), who says—‘‘ We believe these 
marriages are right, and we do not care 
who says they are wrong; they work 
admirably, and we believe they are 
proper marriages.’”’ The noble Earl may 
say—‘‘ Here are institutions which work 
well in America, and why should not 
we adopt them?” The next argument 
of the noble Earl is that he claims some 
support from the Bishops. Then it is 
said that these marriages have been 
made legal in the Colonies, and that 
very serious results may follow if we do 
not assimilate our laws to the Colonies. 
The statement was made very broadly, 
andI was somewhat surprised to hearit— 
but I followed the words correctly—that 
a man and a woman may be married in 
the Colonies, and be lawful husband and 
wife, and in this country be no longer so ; 
and that thus a man may have two wives, 
one in the Colonies and one in England. 
Now, my Lords, I am very sorry there 
should be any difference of law between 
this country and the Colonies, because, 
in the abstract, it would be better that 
the law should be assimilated between 
them. But I repudiate altogether the 
idea that in case of such difference we 
should in all cases follow suit to the 
Colonies. What would be said if we 
said to the Colonies that they ought to 
adopt our legislation? But, my Lords, 
as regards this broad suggestion about 
the result of the law, let there be no 
misunderstanding. I speak in the pre- 
sence of persons who are much more 
acquainted with this matter than I am 
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myself. I say that that is an entirely 
inaccurate view of the law. My view of 
the law upon the point is this—that if 
a man, being domiciled in a Colony in 
which it is lawful to marry a deceased 
wife’s sister, does marry his deceased 
wife’s sister, his marriage with her is 
good all the world over ; whereas, if the 
man is a domiciled Englishman, not 
domiciled in the Colony, but merely 
resident there, his marriage with his 
deceased wife’s sister in such circum- 
stances is bad everywhere, because he 
carries the impediment of his domicile 
to such a marriage with him. There- 
fore, the idea that there is any pecu- 
liarity as regards the Colonies—~—any- 
thing different from what would happen 
between this country and Denmark, 
France, and Holland in that respect— 
is a perfectly idle one. There is no 
foundation for it; and if that is the 
language of the Petition—I have not 
the words before me—I venture to say 
that it is an entire mistake. Coming to 
the next point, I see that it is stated 
that a great number of these marriages 
have already taken place in this country, 
that public opinion goes with such mar- 
riages and not against them, and that 
no repugnance to such marriages is felt 
among the people. With regard to the 
number of these marriages that have 
taken place I shall have something to 
say by and by; but, in the first place, I 
demur altogether to the doctrine that it 
is sound ground for legislation that a 
number of persons who, with their eyes 
open, have knowingly broken the law 
should come to Parliament and say— 
“The fact that we have broken the law 
is sufficient ground for unmaking the 
law.” If so, we ought to apply it to 
other things. There is not an Assize 
where men are not tried for bigamy. 
What would be thought of the per- 
sons who have committed that offence 
coming to this House, and saying— 
“We have broken the law by marrying 
two wives. A great many of us have 
done so, and the law is very hard upon 
us ; and, therefore, we ask you to change 
the law in order that there may be no 
breach of it.’ Take the case, also, of 
those who are engaged in smuggling. 
They may say that a great number 
of them have committed that offence 
against our fiscal law, but that the 
law is a bad one, that public opinion 
goes with them in their violation of 
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it, and that, therefore, they ask you 
to do away with it. Then as to the 
numbers of these marriages which have 
taken place in this country. I wish 
that we had some reliable statistics on 
the subject before us. I have heard a 
great many broad statements made with 
reference to the number of these mar- 
riages; but no clear proof hasbeen given 
us on the point. I recollect hearing, in 
1855, in the other House of Parliament 
the present Prime Minister quote some 
statistics on which he said he placed 
perfect reliance, and which were cer- 
tainly very remarkable. Mr. Gladstone 
said on that occasion that inquiries had 
been made over an area comprising 
100,000 persons, and that in that area 
326 irregular marriages had been con- 
tracted, 144 of them being marriages with 
a deceased wife’s sister. But a further 
examination of the figures shows that 
out of those irregular marriages 75 were 
cases of bigamy and polygamy, 46 were 
marriages with a brother’s wife, 24 were 
with a niece in blood, and 17 were with 
a wife’s niece. I want to know what 
reply you would make to the demand of 
those who had married their wife’s niece 
for a change in the law, if the principle 
is to prevail that because the law has 
been broken it ought to be changed ? 
Why are you to apply that principle to 
only one section of these irregular mar- 
riages, and not to the others? A noble 
Friend of mine on inquiry found that in 
one parish there were 28 cases of inces- 
tuous unions, three being with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, two with a wife’s 
sister, the wife being alive, seven 
being cases of men living with their own 
daughters, 10 with their own sisters, 
and six with their nieces. This is an 
answer to the assertion which has 
been made as to the immense extent 
to which these marriages prevail. Then 
I would ask whether there is any satis- 
factory proof that public opinion goes in 
favour of these marriages? I think that 
the case in this respect will be found to 
stand thus—that as your Lordships are 
divided in opinion with reference to this 
subject, the opinion of the public is also 
divided, there being those who are in 
favour of relaxing the law, and there 
being those who desire to see it strictly 
maintained. The noble Earl says that 
there is no repugnance felt in the coun- 
try to these marriages. I should like to 
put that assertion to the test in some 
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way. But the noble Earl’s own Bill 
proposed to prohibit these marriages 
from being celebrated in church. What 
is the reason of that? The noble Earl 
will, perhaps, tell me that he has placed 
that Proviso in the Bill so as not to offend 
the religious feeling of thiscountry. But 
is the religious feeling of this country so 
slight and trivial a thing that while you 
are afraid to offend it by permitting these 
marriages to be celebrated in a church, 
you say, at the same time, that it is no 
evidence of the existence of repugnance 
to these marriages in the country? I 
will take another case — that of the 
Divorce Act. Section 27 of that Act 
says that— 

“A wife may present a petition for dissolu- 
tion of marriage on the ground that her hus- 
band has been guilty of . . . incestuous adul- 
tery ; provided that incestuous adultery shall 
be taken to mean adultery committed with a 
woman, with whom, if his wife were dead, he 
could not lawfully contract marriage by reason 
of her being within the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity or affinity.”’ 

The question I have to ask the noble 
Earl is—Is he going to retain that pro- 
vision, or to do away with it? Does he 
intend to say that when a man violates 
the bond contracted with his wife it shall 
be just the same whether the offence is 
committed with his wife’s sister or with 
any other person? Will the noble Earl 
carry public opinion with him on that 
point? But if he is going to retain this 
provision, what becomes of his statement 
that there is no repugnance to these 
unions? It stands upon the face of it 
that the words “ incestuous connection ”’ 
cannot be got over. The noble Earl said 
that he could see no differeace between 
the marriage with the widow of the 
brother and that with the sister of the 
deceased wife. Neither can I. Was 
our great dramatic poet so ignorant of 
the feelings of his countrymen, so igno- 
rant of the effect of marriages of this kind, 
that he spoke that which was at variance 
with public feeling in his greatest work, 
when in almost every page of it he de- 
scribes these marriages with a deceased 
brother’s wife as incestuous marriages ? 
Then it is said that this is a poor man’s 
question, and that is an argument which 
has been very much pressed upon us. 
But even if these marriages were greatly 
resorted to by the poor, I should not re- 
gard that fact as an argument in favour 
of a change in the law, because we ought 
not to have one class of legislation for 
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the rich and another for the poor. If 
such a change of the law is required at 
all, it must be required by all classes, 
and not by one classonly. If the change 
in the law is a good one in itself, it ought 
to be made for both poor and rich to- 
gether ; if it is a bad one, we ought not 
to make a bad change, because poor men 
break the law more than the rich. We 
ought to try to elevate the poor, and to 
show them that if this thing is wrong it 
ought not to be done. But is this a 
poor man’s question ? What is the evi- 
dence upon the point? There was no 
person who took more trouble in refer- 
ence to this subject than my noble Friend 
the late Lord Hatherley. He told us 
that a clergyman once wrote to him, 
and informed him that in his parish 
alone there were known to be 20 or 30 
widowers who were ready to marry their 
deceased wife’s sisters if the law were 
altered. My noble Friend, in reply, in- 
formed the clergyman that if he would 
send the names and addresses of these 
persons he would make inquiries on the 
point, and the result was that he never 
heard anything more about the matter. 
Lord Hatherley, however, made some 
inquiries into the subject himself. He 
found that in two parishes in West- 
minster there were 60,000, 40,000 of 
them being poor. He employed an ac- 
tive person to make inquiries, and he 
could hear of only one such marriage, and 
a newspaper challenged the accuracy of 
this report on the authority of a City mis- 
sionary, who said that he had found two 
such marriages in these parishes. The 
Royal Commission which sat to consider 
this question in 1847 and 1848 had 
better means of getting at the truth 
upon this point than we had, and they 
were assisted by two most eminent soli- 
citors ; and they found that between the 
time of the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act and of the inquiry, 1,608 such mar- 
riages had taken place between the rich, 
and only 40 between the poor. Are we, 
then, to accept these wild and brvad 
statements that this is a poor, and not a 
rich man’s question? If this had been 
a poor man’s question we never would 
have heard of the present agitation. 
It is the money of the rich that has got 
up this agitation and paid for it from 
beginning to end; and these advertise- 
ments, of which you see column after 
column in the newspapers, are not paid 
for by the poor, but by the rich, and it 
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is a rich man’s, and not a r man’s 
question. But then it is said that the 
children of these marriages are the 
victims, and that their injury should be 
redressed. I am sorry for that. It is 
quite true. It is the case always that 
the children suffer for the wrong done 
by their parents. So it would be in the 
case of bigamy, so in the case of poly- 
gamy. We have children born out of 
wedlock altogether. Are they guilty or 
innocent? And are you going to undo 
the law in regard to bigamy or polygamy, 
or children born out of marriage alto- 
gether, because the children suffer and 
are innocent? How do the children of 
these marriages suffer more than the 
children of any other marriage which 
is illegal? I remember the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Earl Granville), speaking a year or two 
ago about this Bill, said—‘‘ Well, after 
all, what harm can the Bill do? It is 
only a permissive Bill.”’ If you make 
any change with regard to the degrees 
of marriage it can only be a permissive 
Bill; you cannot make people marry 
under them. The goble Karl (the Earl 
of Dalhousie) referred to the opinion 
of the right rev. Bench on this subject ; 
and he said they were deeply interested 
in the question, and he regretted their 
attitude generally towards it. I ob- 
served that almost in the same breath 
the noble Earl paraded before us the 
names of some Bishops who agreed with 
the Bill. He was very proud of them ; 
they were persons of great weight; but 
the opinions of the right rev. Prelates 
who disagreed with it were not entitled 
to any notice at all except censure. Be- 
cause theynoble Earl did censure them, 
referring to them in a way which could 
not but be invidious. I would blush 
for the right rev. Prelates if, on a ques- 
tion which, more than any other, con- 
cerns the morals, the religious feeling, 
and the social and domestic happiness 
of the country, they did not take their 
deepest, their strongest, and their most 
clearly expressed part in it. And that 
brings me to what is the last view which 
I desire to present to your Lordships. 
It is the effect of this measure in a 
domestic and social point of view. We 
have heard again and again that the 
sister of a deceased wife is the best 
guardian and the tenderest caretaker of 
her sister’s children. That is perfeotly 
true, and I desire to perpetuate that 
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well-known feature in family life. It 
is for that reason, perhaps, more than 
any other that I demur to this Bill, and 
desire your Lordships to reject it. I 
believe this Bill would break up, if it 
were passed, our social and domestic 
circles. What is it which is achieved 
by the prohibition against marriage 
within the prohibited degrees? It is 
not merely some physical ends which 
are gained, but much higher and much 
holier ends. How is it that circles are 
created within which pure and dispas- 
sionate love can dwell securely? They 
are not created by Nature, because 
Nature would lead us to disregard all 
alae They are created by usage, 

y custom, by teaching, by the prohibi- 
tion of the law. These things create a 
habit, and secure for us those circles 
of domestic purity through which the 
greatest blessings and happiness have 
flowed to us. And what takes place 
when that moment of supreme sorrow 
comes upon a family, when the mother 
is taken away, and when the children 
are left without her care? At that in- 
stant, without waiting for the lapse of 
time, who is it that most naturally en- 
ters the darkened house to soothe and 
care for the children? It is the sister of 
their mother. That can be done now 
fearlessly. Could it be done if this Bill 
were passed? I know there are men 
who say it could; is there any woman 
who says it could? Do you suppose it 
would be possible for any woman of 
marriageable age to expose herself to 
the scandal and the insinuation that 
would arise if the law were changed ? 
I have had—as I daresay many of your 
Lordships have had — communications 
upon this subject, expressed as women 
only can express them. I cannot ven- 
ture to trouble your Lordships with 
them ; but there is one of which I can 
make use. It is written to me by a per- 
son with whom I am not acquainted ; 
but I have made inquiries, and ascer- 
tained that it is written by one who is 
what she professes to be—a lady having 
care of the children of a deceased sister 
in the house of her brother-in-law. And 
ae is what she says, speaking of this 

lii-— 

‘¢ From all we can learn of the present move- 
ment it is far more a retrospective one than 
anything else. I mean that it is urged on by a 
few influential people who married their de- 
ceased wife’s sisters, and who now desire to 
repair the wrong they have done to the children 
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born of such marriages by trying to get the law 
to declare them legitimate, and not because 
such a law is desired by the people of England. 
Unfortunately, it is one of those social questions 
which does not press itself on people’s attention 
as an important one, except to those whose per- 
sonal or family relations will be influenced by 
it; but to them it is, indeed, one of most serious 
moment. Its effect on the lives of such be- 
reaved families will be a cruel one, for in 
making the relation of marriage possible be- 
tween a widower and his sister-in-law, it must, 
of necessity, also place them in the relation of 
perfect strangers to each other, and set apart 
those who have naturally come to feel a strong, 
helpful affection, for each other ; but, worst of 
all, it will make it impossible for a woman to 
give the love and care to her dead sister’s chil- 
dren which every feeling of her heart and mind 
would prompt, unless, indeed, she do it under 
the scathing ordeal of the world’s scandal. It 
would not only set this seal to sorrow after a 
wife’s death, but would impair the happiness of 
married life from its commencement, for we 
women are not all supernaturally wise, and 
many of us, we must admit, are jealous, and to 
those who were foolish the expression of a 
husband’s affection for his sister-in-law would 
be a vexation, while to those who were good 
and strong the thought of the possible future 
would be a constant anxiety. When each child 
was born she would remember that if her life 
was taken her people could no longer be her 
husband’s people, her children would be es- 
tranged by the effects of the law from their 
care, and her husband would be left to the 
alternative of probably making too hasty a 
marriage to make a wise one, or of giving 
his children to the thin protection of hired 
care.” 

These are views which I believe are the 
views entertained by the intelligent 
women of this country; and what I re- 
gret, above all, is that this is an attempt 
by the minority to tyrannize over the ma- 
jority. Those who desire marriages of 
this kind are the minority, which I will 
not call miserable by way of disrespect, 
but only miserable as regards the num- 
ber who compose it; and in order to 
gratify this minority you destroy the 
whole domestic and social comfort and 
happiness of the vast majority of the 
families of the country. I trust your 
Lordships will not be led to give your 
assent to this Bill. To this House, of 
all others, the country is wont to look 
for protection against violent disintegra- 
tion and change. This Bill would cause 
a disintegration in our Marriage Law 
such as never has taken place before— 
a change which could not rest here, but 
which must subvert the whole of our law 
in regard to the position of a man in re- 
lation to his wife. I beg to move that 
this Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 
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Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day six months.””)—(The 
Earl Cairns.) 


Lorp BRAMWELL said, he hoped 
their Lordships would reject the Amend- 
ment of the noble and learned Earl, 
read the Bill a second time now, and 
end a law cruel, mischievous, and need- 
less. He desired to say, at the outset, that 
he was utterly uninfluenced by any per- 
sonal consideration, for he had never been 
acquainted with anyone who had the 
least personal interest in the alteration of 
the law. The present state of the law 
had been about half-a-century in exist- 
ence, for the law, as it stood now, was 
wholly and entirely different from what it 
was before Lord Lyndhurst’s Act. It was 
true that marriages such as were within 
the prohibited degrees were voidable 
before Lord Lyndhurst’s Act ; but it was 
not true that they were void, as he un- 
derstood the noble and learned Earl 
(Karl Cairns) to say. On the death of 
either parent the child of such a mar- 
riage would have been, before that Act, 
the heir to the estate, without the possi- 
bility of his right being set aside; and 
if, after a man had married his deceased 
wife’s sister, he had married another 
woman, without having his marriage 
with the deceased wife’s sister declared 
void, he would have been guilty of 
bigamy. The difference between the 
law before that Act and since was this— 
that people did enter into these mar- 
riages, and they were not voided, because 
no one was so cruel or so wicked as to 
attempt to make void a happy mar- 
riage. He admitted that the condition 
of the law was objectionable before the 
Act of Lord Lyndhurst was passed ; but 
that Act made it worse, for it made 
void those marriages, which people had 
entered into and would enter into. The 
present law was bad when it was ob- 
served, and worse when it was not ob- 
served. He used the word “ observed”’ 
advisedly, because there was really no 
command. The law allowed a man and 
woman to go through the ceremony of 
marriage ; it allowed them to live toge- 
ther ; but upon the terms that the woman 
was the man’s concubine, and that the 
children were illegitimate. It was true 
that proceedings might be taken against 
them even now in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts ; but no one would venture to do 
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so. If such proceedings were taken the 
jurisdiction would not last long. Let 
them take a case in which the law was 
observed, and what was it? Here were 
a man and a woman, in every way fitted 
for each other in respect to age, station, 
and disposition, with that reasonable 
affection for each other without which 
matrimony should not be contracted, 
and with the additional circumstances 
making marriage between them desir- 
able—namely, that the man had a tender 
helpmate for his children, and that the 
woman loved them for their own sakes, 
and for the sake of her sister. Yet the 
law interfered and said they should not 
marry, or, if they did, it should be only 
on the dreadful terms he had mentioned. 
That, he contended, was a cruel case, 
and no law ought to compel it without 
the most cogent reasons. The noble 
and learned Earl had said that cogent 
reasons should be given for the proposed 
alteration of the law ; and such a case as 
that which he had just placed before 
their Lordships was one very cogent 
reason. This, then, was what happened 
when the law was regarded; but to a 
very great extent it was not regarded. It 
was disregarded, as every law was disre- 
garded which did not agree with men’s 
consciences; and it was a most mis- 
chievous thing that there should be a 
law in existence which people were 
tempted to disobey. It was a bad ex- 
ample to set, and it tended to make 
them disregard other laws which were 
of more importance. Public opinion 
did not go against those who contracted 
such marriages, which were not regarded 
as offences against the law were. No 
man who married the sister of a deceased 
wife would be looked down upon, or 
shunned, or avoided in the present day, 
in the same way as he would be if he 
married his own sister, or if he commit- 
ted some real and not theological offence 
in which his conscience went with the 
law and disapproved his conduct. The 
result was that such marriages were 
contracted, and would continue to be 
contracted, because men’s feelings and 
consciences did not oppose them. But 
there were those who were driven to 
this who had no choice. He would ask 
their Lordships to disregard their high 
position for a moment, and to give a 
thought to that of the poor man in re- 
ference to this question. It had been 
said that this was not a poor man’s 
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Bill. No doubt, the Bill was not one 
that had been promoted by poor men— 
poor men did not promote Bills there or 
“‘elsewhere.’’ Yet it was especially a Bill 
in which the poor man was interested. 
It was well known that hundreds of 
thousands of poor men were compelled 
to reside in one room with their fami- 
lies; and a man of that class, having 
been left a widower, and having secured 
the kind services of his deceased wife’s 
sister to look after his children—and 
who could do so better than she could ? 
—would almost be driven, under such 
circumstances, to commit sin, unless he 
could protect himself and the woman by 
marriage. Persons placed in this posi- 
tion often went through the form of 
marriage. In one case, which gave him 
the greatest pain, he tried a man for 
having committed perjury by making 
some declaration which was necessary in 
order to enable him to make his union 
with a deceased wife’s sister as decent 
as he could by marriage. In respect to 
what had been called the social argu- 
ment against the Bill, he regretted that 
he had again heard it stated as an 
objection to an alteration of the law that 
if a man could not marry his deceased 
wife’s sister, then the latter could live in 
the house of the married couple during 
the life of her sister with a feeling of 
perfect safety. The alternative to that 
argument was simply shocking to his 
mind, and it was scarcely to be men- 
tioned in an Assembly of English Gen- 
tlemen. Consider what the argument 
involved. This—that if, after the wife’s 
death, her sister and her husband could 
marry, they would, or might, in her 
life, lust for each other. It was not true. 
If they would—if they were so lost to 
all decency and feeling of right—would 
they be restrained by such a considera- 
tion as that they could not marry on her 
death? Another argument had been 
brought forward which, in his opinion, 
was as unfounded. It had been said that 
if, after the death of a wife, the wife's 
sister could not marry the widower, she 
would be able to live in his house with 
safety, and without fear of scandal. But 
he would ask their Lordships whether it 
was wise or prudent, especiallyif the man 
and woman were young and attractive, 
that they should live together in the way 
suggested? It certainly was not, and 
it seemed to him to be the most enor- 
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the right way for a man and woman to 
live together without scandal was. that 
they should not be able to marry. One 
would have thought that thesafest course 
would be that they should be permitted 
to marry. That was not his argument, 
but it was the argument of a distin- 
guished Prelate, and a man of the 
greatest ability—Archbishop Whately. 
There was absolutely nothing in this 
so-called social argument against the 
Bill. There were 100,000,000 English- 
speaking people in the world. With 
two-thirds of them those marriages were 
lawful and valid; with the one-third in 
this country they were not. Why? Per- 
haps their Lordshipe might judge the 
reason without his going further. An- 
other remark he desired to make was 
that he thought it extremely hard that 
persons who contracted those marriages 
should be charged, as he had seen them 
charged, with lust. He did not see 
why it was lust, unless they assumed 
that the woman was the wrong woman. 
They had no right to apply that oppro- 
brious term until they established, first 
of all, that it was an improper marriage. 
They had no right to use such a word 
for the purpose of insinuating that it 
was an improper marriage. The argu- 
ment was, it was lust because the woman 
was wrong, and the woman was wrong 
because it was lust—a vicious circle. 
He came now to an argument which 
he approached with reluctance, as he 
wished to show indulgence to the feel- 
ings of others, knowing how much he 
needed indulgence for his own. He 
would not call it the religious argument 
—the word was too good for it—but he 
would call it the theological argument. 
Their Lordships need not fear that he 
would go deeply into the theological ar- 
gument. He knew as little of theology 
as he did of astrology. Their Lord- 
ships would admit that religion was for 
the guidance of man in his daily con- 
duct, with a view to his happiness here 
and hereafter. It was to guide and 
govern not only those who had plenty of 
mind and intellect to enable them to mas- 
ter the subtlest problem, but those who 
were without this qualification, or had no 
more than a small part of it. Now, he 
would ask, in all seriousness, was it pos- 
sible to make such a man understand why 
he was not to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister ? Suppose he went to a theologian 
and said—‘‘I desire to marry my de- 
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ceased wife’s sister. ‘Will you tell me 
why it is wrong? Is it put down in plain 
language anywhere?” He thought 
there were texts from which it would 
rather be inferred that it was a right 
thing to do. In one of the Books of the 
Pentateuch, he thought the prohibition 
was limited to the lifetime of the sister 
—the first wife. The theologian might 
say—‘‘ You see you do not understand 
the matter. If you were a consummate 
Hebrew scholar, and, in addition, knew 
Greek ; if you had read all the Rabbis 
have written for the last 1,500 years in 
favour of it, and the answers given to 
them ; if you could understand the most 
subtle of subtle reasonings, then you 
would see that it is not right for you 
to marry your deceased wife’s sister.” 
The man might answer that it was im- 
possible for him to understand it then, 
because he was no Hebrew scholar, he 
did not know Greek, and he could not 
read all the Rabbis had written on the 
subject, nor the answers ; but he might 
say—‘‘ May I take your word for it?” 
The theologian, if he were an honest 
man, would answer—‘‘ Well, I cannot 
say that, because I have the majority 
of theologians against me. They think 
otherwise.’”’ Would a merciful lawgiver 
lay down a lawin sucha way? ‘Thou 
shalt not steal” required no exposition. 
They did not want anyone to explain it, 
and their consciences told them it was 
right. He had heard a noble Ear! la- 
ment the way in which the Pentateuch 
had been spoken of by a distinguished 
philosopher. Let him impress upon the 
noble Earl that if he desired that those 
who believed in the Pentateuch should 
continue to believe in it, and that those 
who did not believe it should respect it, 
let him not press the law in it too 
strongly on those who felt that it was not 
given for their government. There was 
one verse, the 19th of the particular 
chapter which was supposed to bear on 
this question, that he must refer to. Let 
that be read in connection with chapter 
20. The noble and learned Earl relied 
very much for support on the right rev. 
Bench. He hoped they would believe 
him when he said that he was speaking 
most respectfully and reverently. A con- 
demnation of these marriages was found 
in the words—‘“ And they twain shall be 
one flesh.”” That was a very strong and 
emphatic way of describing the union 
between man and wife. But it was a 
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metaphorical expression, and was never 
intended to be taken literally. For what 
consequences would follow from taking 
it as a statement of actual facts? A man 
married a woman who had asister. That 
sister, it was said, became his sister. All 
her sisters must, in the same way, have 
become his sisters. But his wife was one 
of the sisters; and, therefore, his wife was 
his own sister. [{Zaughter.] He had 
said nothing which deserved a laugh; 
he had only pointed out the consequences 
of treating what was a metaphorical 
statement as a statement of an actual 
fact. He would give another instance 
less absurd. John married Mary, who 
had a sister Martha. Martha became 
his sister. But his sisters were his 
brother’s sisters. He had a brother 
William, and William, therefore, could 
not marry Martha, because she was his 
sister. Was it to be supposed that the 
law was laid down in such a way? No 
merciful lawgiver would do so. ‘ Do 
unto others as you would be done unto ”’ 
required noexposition—men’s consciences 
went with it, and obeyed it. But it was 
a different thing with the case in ques- 
tion. An argument had been used, 
though not that day, by one for whom 
he had such a sincere respect, that if he 
could possibly alter his judgment he 
should be glad to do so. It was, that 
the Bill would be an unfair and im- 
proper one to those whose consciences 
told them they had done wrong, ‘‘ be- 
cause they might have repented them of 
their sin.”” He thought it would give a 
good man pain to call that a sin which 
was not a sin to the consciences of those 
who had done it; but, still, that was the 
expression used by the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack (the Lord Chan- 
cellor). It might be that there were 
some repentant sinners; but their Lord- 
ships had never heard of any of them. 
He (Lord Bramwell) dared say there were 
persons who had married their deceased 
wives’ sisters who had repented, and 
there were others who had not mar- 
ried deceased wives’ sisters who had also 
repented ; but he had never heard of any 
who had applied to the Divorce Court on 
the ground that he had married his 
deceased wife’s sister. It would be a 
wonderful testimony to those marriages 
if there were none who repented of 
having made them. That argument 
was quite foreign to the principle of the 
Bill, which it left untouched. Provi- 
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sion might be made for such cases, if 
any. The noble and learned Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Cairns) said that if the Bill 
passed, these marriages in Church would 
still not be valid. That was probably 
the case. But the only remark he could 
make as to this point was that the Bill 
was so drawn to avoid offence to the 
clergy. Again, it had been said by the 
noble and learned Earl that incest was 
a creature of the law; that there was 
no such thing as a natural repugnance 
to any sort of marriage ; and that unless 
the law pronounced it invalid a man 
might marry his mother or sister. That 
was an argument suggested; and he 
would only deal with it by asking whe- 
ther that was the feeling actually enter- 
tained by anyone, and whether the 
horror of incest, and the natural repul- 
sion from it, was not as strong in the 

romoters of the Bill as in its opponents ? 

t had been asked— 

“Need we wonder at the miseries of the 

Royal Houses of Arragon, Castile, Braganza, 
and Bourbon, when we read of their incestuous 
marriages ? 
Now, of these Houses, two had passed 
away, and it was suggested, not because 
of any incestuous marriages in those 
houses, but on account of one by a 
German uncle. The House of Braganza 
had not by any means been overwheimed 
by misery. The Bourbons had been 
unlucky, no doubt, as one King of this 
line had been beheaded, two had been 
driven from France and one from Naples, 
but none of them, as far as he was 
aware, had married their deceased wife’s 
sister. Surely no one could hope to 
influence a Legislature by such argu- 
ments. He would say no more, but 
could only repeat that as things were 
this was a cruel and mischievous law, 
for which he could see no justification. 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, I am afraid that I am ata 
great disadvantage in following, and not 
being able to meet in the same spirit, the 
eloquent and able speech to which we 
have just listened. It is wholly impos- 
sible for me to argue this question with 
jokes, or to descend to the level of a bull, 
in order to excuse to your Lordships 
the grotesqueness that follows from the 
received law of the Christian Church—a 
law which we have always looked upon 
as dating from the very beginning of re- 
ligion. Nor need I, after the speech of 
the noble and learned Earl opposite 
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(Earl Cairns) attempt to go through all 
the arguments we have heard with any- 
thing like continuity ; but I may pro- 
test against the assertion with which the 
noble Earl who opened the debate (the 
Earl of Dalhousie) characterized the ob- 
jections that are felt to this Bill. I must 
assure him that these objections are not 
vague and fanciful, and that, if they 
appear so to him, it can only be because 
he has not taken enough trouble to be 
thoroughly acquainted with them. We 
who oppose the Bill perfectly understand 
what we mean when we say that religion 
and morality are deeply involved in this 
question. I thank God that the word 
‘Scriptural ” still bears in England, to 
some extent, the meaning of ‘ moral,”’ 
and that what is laid down in Scripture 
does come to us with the force of a moral 
commandment. It is well known that 
the chapter in Leviticus, so often referred 
to, which tells us what marriages are 
forbidden and what permitted does not 
go through the whole list of prohibitions, 
but ueeds to be looked at in the light of 
reason and common sense. In saying 
this I cast no slur on the word ‘ theo- 
logy.”” You will soon banish religion 
if you banish theology, for theology 
is a science, just as jurisprudence is a 
science; and as that practice of the law 
which the noble and learned Lord adorns 
rests upon its science, so it is on theology 
as a science that religion as a rule of life 
ultimately rests. Look at that chapter 
in the light of common sense, and the 
question before the House is obscure only 
in the sense in which a sum is obscure 
which a boy has todo by a rule which he 
has already learnt. Affinity is not, so far 
as I know, a physical fact ; no one said it 
was; but what runs clearly through the 
whole chapter is that affinity and the 
oneness of the flesh of man and wife are 
to be regarded as regulating the relations 
of the two families thus united. The 
case has not always been properly stated. 
In the long sermon which came out in 
the newspapers this morning, as an ad- 
vertisement for a Marriage Law Re- 
form Association, it is said that this 
affinity is a fiction, because other affi- 
nities are allowed to be contracted, 
and are not forbidden by the Table. 
If that is alleged as an argument, 
surely the most elementary examina- 
tion of the question shows that it 
is no argument at all. Neither in 
consanguinity nor in affinity is marriage 
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permissible when you can count only 
three persons. For instance, a man 
cannot marry his step-daughter; you 
can count only three persons—the man 
himself, his wife, and her daughter ; in 
all the unlawful degrees of affinity 
you can count but three persons; in 
all the lawful degrees of affinity you can 
count four persons or more. But, after 
all, we rely on a higher authority than 
the words of Leviticus—namely, the 
statement of our Lord, when He said 
that a man and his wife are one flesh, 
and applied this to remove the relaxa- 
tions and corrupt practices of the 
Jewish people. I hold the doctrine that 
Scripture was made for man, and not 
man for the Scripture ; and I believe that 
these prohibitions laid down in Scrip- 
ture are those which visibly affect the 
well-being and happiness of the family. 
The Church has always understood this ; 
and the Dispensations granted by Rome, 
so far from showing that the Roman 
Church considers the law breakable, are 
rather arguments that enhance its im- 
portance. We all know what powers 
are supposed to be inherent in the Bishop 
of Rome ; but his Dispensations are ex- 
ceptional, and, being exceptional, show, 
as I said, the importance attached to the 
law. To pass to another point—Is there 
no consideration whatever to be extended 
to the clergy themselves in their inter- 
course with the people ? The clergy, the 
teachers of the people, have been taught 
to believe in order toteach that by the law 
of England, by the Prayer Book, by the 
Canons of the Church, these marriages 
are forbidden in Scripture. Suppose this 
Bill passes, what is their position at once 
as representing Scripture—I do not say 
merely asexpositors, but asmen who have 
always been taught that the ground of the 
law of the Realm is that these marriages 
were not according to Scripture? It is 
absolutely certain that amid such pres- 
sure as is now brought to bear, the 
clergy, as citizens, and conscientious 
ones, are to be entirely unconsidered. 
It would be impossible for any reflect- 
ing man to really think that the English 
clergy, as representing the whole body of 
Church laity, could possibly abandon 
their primitive standing - point. We 
have been told that the social question 
has nothing in it. Well, if this Bill were 
to pass a second reading, throughout 
England to-morrow morning, for every 
pair made merry by the announcement 
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there would be hundreds—nay, thou- 
sands—whose homes would be rendered 
miserable. It would be received at once 
as a signal for her who feels herself the 
sister of the bereaved husband, and the 
true mother of his children, to pack up 
and begone. The only cases that can 
be contemplated with satisfaction will 
be those in which marriage would never 
have taken place but for the passing of 
this Bill; and in these the protection 
which the wife’s sister can give to the 
man’s family will be deferred for a de- 
cent period, and it must be wanting dur- 
ing the time of the greatest affliction and 
need. I believe that the law does re- 
present the instinct of the people; it 
may be an instinct that is not univer- 
sally felt; but law registers instinct in 
general, and makes the instinct of the 
best and the most the law for all 
Is it not the case that a man does 
always treat his wife’s sister differ- 
ently from the way in which he treats 
any other woman? Is itat all true that 
a man looks upon his wife’s sister in the 
way he looks upon any other lady? As 
to the poor, your Lordships will give 
great weight to Lord Hatherley’s careful 
examination and experience; this has 
been laid before your Lordships ; and last 
October there appeared in Zhe Guardian 
a letter relating to the two parishes of 
which Lord Hatherley spoke from a 
person intimately acquainted with them 
for 40 years, and the writer confirmed, 
up to the date at which he wrote, what 
Lord Hatherley had said. The appeal 
made to the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury), on behalf of the poor, is 
one worthy of the tenderest considera- 
tion; but the noble Earl would tell you, 
I am sure, that it is improved dwellings 
which must enable them to live more de- 
cent lives, and do a great deal more for 
them than the proposedchangeof thelaw, ~ 
which, after all, would affect but a small 
number. I would say a few words as tothe 
argument based on authority. Discredit 
has been thrown upon the Bench of 
Bishops because, last year, 16 of their 
number opposed this measure. They 
have been spoken of as if they were 
leagued together for some evil cause, and 
topromote something which would injure 
the poor; whereas they believe, and 
with good grounds, that they are main- 
taining the interests of Christianity, 
and the Church, and the whole people ; 
and, therefore, that it was their duty 
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to be in their places, and to ac- 
quaint the country with their views. 

he Diocesan Conferences have been 
spoken of as if they were mere instru- 
ments of the Bishops. On the contrary, 
it is well known that they are largely 
composed of independent laymen ; and, 
therefore, great weight ought to be at- 
tached to their opinions. There has 
recently appeared a very touching letter 
from an American, in which he says 
that large sections of society on the other 
side of the Atlantic are watching with 
anxiety the fate of this Bill, because if 
it be carried their depressed tone of mo- 
rality on the subject of marriage must 
be still further depressed ; but if it be 
rejected it will be a signal warning to 
them that their common tone does re- 
quire to be elevated. Among those who 
are to-day named in the widely-circu- 
lated document of the Marriage Law 
Reform Association as supporters of the 
Bill have been Dr. Hook, Dr. Prince 
Lee, the first Bishop of Manchester, Dr. 
Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s, and my 
own revered Predecessor. Now, the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Hook has told us that he 
objected to the proposed change of the 
law on Scriptural grounds and grounds 
of expediency; and that, although, for 
a time, he was led away by fallacious 
arguments about the help it would give 
to the poor, he ‘ ultimately returned to 
his first opinion.” As to Dr. Lee—and 
those who knew what he was as ascholar, 
a thinker, and a lover of truth, would 
be much moved by this statement— 
I wrote to his son-in-law and most 
intimate friend, who replied that he re- 
membered the Bishop’s opposition to 
the Bill in 1850, and had not the slightest 
reason to believe that he had changed 
his opinion. I communicated this to the 
Secretary of the Marriage Law Amend- 
ment Society, who replied that the op- 
posite statement had long remained un- 
challenged ; he added in support of it 
that Dr. Lee’s distinguished pupils fol- 
lowed his authority; on my asking after 
them, he informed me that two of them 
were well-known clergymen who were 
expecting promotion from their Bishops, 
and whose names he was, therefore, un- 
able to give, and the third distinguished 

upil of Dr. Lee was an ex-Colonial 
Minister. I am assured that Dr. Lee 
never had such a pupil, and the refer- 
ence to the well-known clergymen is no 
less hazy. As to the liberal and philo- 
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sophical Connop Thirlwall, his speech is 
happily extant, in which he declares 


that— 

“He must express his decided protest against 

a Bill fraught with infinite danger to the coun- 
try and to society.” 
With regard to my Predecessor, when 
a@ young man at Rugby, he signed a 
Petition in favour of the Bill, and in the 
later years of his life he regarded this as 
a youthful indiscretion. I am able to 
state, on the best authority, that if he 
had ever had to give a vote on this 
question it would have been given with 
heart and soul against the Bill. So 
far, therefore, as authorities are con- 
cerned, I think that the testimony so 
boldly put forward will not be much re- 
spected. I shall vote against the Bill. 

Lorp CARRINGTON said, that, in 
asking the indulgence of the House for 
a very few moments, he should not ven- 
ture to offer any opinion of his own on 
the subject ; but he begged leave to call 
their Lordships’ attention to the remark- 
able speech which closed the debate 
last year, and which, delivered by the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough), ought not to go unchallenged. 
He ought to remind their Lordships 
that the right rev. Prelate came into the 
House when the debate was all but 
over; and, apparently, he was induced 
to speak by what fell from his noble 
Friend opposite (the Marquess of Water- 
ford), as his first words were— 

“Strange as it might appear to their Lord- 
ships he had really no intention of addressing 
them when he came down to the House.’’ 

And then he went on to say that— 

“He had never been able, in the course of 
his opposition to this measure, to take what 
was commonly called the high Scriptural or 
theological ground, at least as regarded the Old 
Testament, which was taken by many of his 
right rev. Brethren on the Bench in opposition 
to allowing a man to marry the sister of his 
deceased wife. It had always seemed to him 
that the interpretation of the verse which the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Balfour of Burleigh) 
quoted, as forming the basis of his opposition, 
was rather questionable, and had been ques- 
tioned; and he was further of opinion that if 
we adopted one portion of the Levitical law, 
as regarded marriage, it was difficult to see 
why we should not adopt the whole of it.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [270] 795-6.) 

This statement appeared to produce 
something very like consternation among 
those who conscientiously, on religious 
grounds, opposed the Bill; and then, 
passing away from the Scriptural ground 
of objection, the right rev. Prelate said 
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he would wish to deal with it as a 
‘question of sentiment.” It was not 
as a clergyman that he opposed the 
Bill, but as a clergyman he claimed 
a right to speak on the requirements 
of the poor; and he then went on to 
state ‘‘ that it was not in the interest of 
the poor man that the Bill was really 
moved for.”” The expression, ‘‘ the poor 
man,” he (Lord Carrington) took it, 
signified those who lived by their own 
labour and industry, and who were 
usually styled the working classes. Now, 
did the views of the right rev. Pre- 
late represent in any way, shape, or 
form those of the artizans, mechanics, 
and labourers for whom he had taken 
upon himself to raise his voice? The 
working classes gave their answer— 
every one of their Representatives in 
the Commons House of Parliament 
was in favour of the Bill. In the 
lobby of the Trades Union Congress, 
held at Manchester in the autumn of 
last year, a Petition was signed by the 
delegates of Trades Unions through- 
out the United Kingdom, representing 
500,000 members of associations—which 
meant, at least, 2,000,000 of the working 
classes—from which the following was 
a brief extract :— 

‘* We are convinced that the working classes 
of this country have a large interest in the re- 
moval of the existing restrictions in England, 
and that the statements to the contrary lately 
made in Parliament misrepresent the actual 
facts. Your Petitioners are men whose whole 
lives have been spent in circumstances pecu- 
liarly fitted to inform them of the sentiments 
entertained by the great mass of the people on 
social as well as industrial questions ; and as re- 
gards those sentiments and exigencies of the 
poor in respect of the question of marriage, 
they cannot admit the claim of the Bishops to 
speak with the authority so often assumed by 
them in their places in Parliament.” 


The right rev. Prelate then said the 
Bill was brought in for the interests of 
the rich. He would ask their Lordships 
how many persons there were among 
their relatives or acquaintances now 
living who had either expressed a wish 
to marry, or who had married, the sister 
of their deceased wife? Three noble 
Lords had told him they knew one, and 
they all three mentioned the name of 
the same person, a well-known master 
of foxhounds in the Midlands. And 
then the right rev. Prelate clearly showed 
that he was speaking on the spur of the 
moment, without preparation, when, in 
this House, and in the hearing of the 
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Peeresses of England, he implied that 
the Bill was sought for by the rich for 
an evil purpose; and he conveyed this 
terrible accusation in words that were 
not reported in the public prints, which, 
spoken by another, he would have been 
among the foremost to condemn, and 
which, used by himself, he would, on 
reflection, be the first to regret. The 
right rev. Prelate, towards the end of his 
speech, struck a right chord, when he 
said he held that the deep convictions 
and rooted sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of Churchmen were entitled to 
some consideration ; with this everyone 
would entirely agree; and he (Lord 
Carrington) went much further, and 
fearlessly stated that it would be a last- 
ing regret to the advocates of this Bill 
if any language was used calculated to 
shock the religious or the sentimental 
opinions of those who opposed it. But 
the consideration which they meted should 
be measured out to them again; and he 
thought he was justified in saying that 
public opinion in the House and else- 
where would sternly condemn speeches 
made on the spur of the moment, espe- 
cially coming from the Bench of Bishops, 
which contained ridicule and jokes, or 
thoughtless allusions, calculated to raise 
a passing laugh, but which deeply 
wounded the feelings of all those to 
whom the passing of this Bill was a 
matter of social existence and recogni- 
tion, whose fate was trembling jin the 
balance, and who were awaiting at that 
moment with such anxiety the verdict at 
their Lordships’ hands. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, that as he 
had, on a former occasion, stated his ob- 
jections to the measure, he did not now 
propose to trouble their Lordships at 
any length on the general considerations 
which at that time and still appeared to 
him to be of weight. It seemed to him 
that, at least in matters of marriage, 
men and women were entitled to be 
treated as absolutely equal; but this 
Bill treated them as unequal. This was 
a matter in which women must be pre- 
sumed to be equally interested with men ; 
and yet their Lordships were asked to 
legislate—he would not say in known 
opposition, for that was not proved, to 
the opinions of the great majority of 
English women; but, at least, not in 
proved agreement with them, and with- 
out much consideration for them. He 
contented himself with reminding their 
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Lordships of the great advantage it was 
to the whole community that in this 
matter the general balance of advan- 
tage, convenience, and expediency should 
be weighed. The prohibitions of affi- 
nity and consanguinity in matters of 
marriage greatly enlarged the number 
of those with whom we might have the 
most intimate and affectionate relations, 
into which, nevertheless, passion did not 
enter. He preferred to call it passion, 
though his noble and learned Friend 
had thought fit to use a coarser ex- 
pression. That passion we shared with 
the brutes ; but passionless affection had 
been the great humanizer of society, 
and the great civilizer of mankind. As 
long as he had been able to think upon 
this subject, these considerations had 
+ qusete to him to be entitled to weight. 

e would not trouble their Lordships 
with details of the arguments upon 
them; but there were two or three 
isolated or separate points on which 
considerable stress had been laid. It 
had been put to them often enough— 
and to-night by his noble and learned 
Friend in his amusing speech—that they 
were supporting in this case, not a legal, 
not a natural, but an ecclesiastical and 
a theological prohibition. In a certain 
sense, no doubt, that was perfectly true ; 
but it was not true in any such sense as 
should make them hesitate for a moment 
to maintain it. From the very earliest 
times, in this country at least, all mat- 
ters of marriage had been considered 
matters of ecclesiastical cognizance ; and 
in this country and in Ireland—differing 
in this respect from all other Christian 
and European countries—their Lord- 
ships held, in a solemn case brought over 
from Ireland about 50 years ago, that 
the marriage contract was not in these 
Islands as it was in all other European 
countries—a purely civil contract, but 
an ecclesiastical contract. It was also 
true that the prohibition they were now 
defending rested upon ecclesiastical au- 
thority ; but it rested neither more nor 
less on ecclesiastical authority than the 
prohibition of every other degree, even 
the closest blood relationship. It rested 
upon ecclesiastical authority, supported 
and enforced by Acts of Parliament 
and Common Law ; but even if it were 
otherwise, he failed to recognize the 
fairness of endeavouring to determine a 
grave argument of this sort by the in- 
troduction of an unpopular expression. 
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The question for their Lordships was, 
whether it were fit that this prohibition 
should be maintained, or that it should 
be abrogated? Was the law in itself 
good or bad? If it was bad, it ought 
to be abolished ; if it was good, it ought 
to be maintained; and whether the au- 
thority were ecclesiastical or temporal, 
and whether it stood in the first instance 
on Canon Law or on Common Law, 
appeared to be wholly beside the ques- 
tion. He passed now to another point 
on which he would admit there was 
a good deal to be said for the Bill. 
He referred to the cases of indivi- 
dual hardship, which the present state 
of the law undoubtedly created in many 
instances. The persons who desired to 
contract this marriage must needs belong 
to one of twoclasses. They must either 
be persons whose desire to contract the 
marriage arose before the death of the 
first wife, or else persons whose desire to 
contract the marriage arose after the 
death of the first wife. He need not 
take up much time in arguing the case 
of the first class of persons. There 
might be men who watched over a wife’s 
death bed, anxious only because the 
footsteps of death seemed to be so slow, 
and who were sometimes guilty of think- 
ing of furnishing afresh the marriage 
table before the funeral meats had been 
baked and had had time to grow cold. 
There might be women who in the same 
way watched for a sister’s death, and 
who were not ashamed to walk over a 
sister’s tomb into a sister’s place. Such 
things were related in works of fiction, 
and he would not deny that sometimes 
they might occur in real life. But these 
persons certainly needed no sympathy, 
and they were not entitled to the pro- 
tection of an exceptional Act of Parlia- 
ment. There remained, however, the 
other class of persons in whora the desire 
to contract this marriage arose after the 
death of the first wife. It would be un- 
just to deny that with such persons from 
time to time cases of great hardship 
did arise, although the extent to which 
the hardship went was extravagantly 
overstated ; while, on the other hand, 
the reasonable grounds which ought to 
prevent the arising of cases of hardship 
were very much understated, and were 
sometimes wilfully forgotten. To begin 
with, every man knew that the marriage 
could not be legally contracted. Was it 
true that the widowers of England had 
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no sisters of theirown? In the supreme 
sorrow of a man’s life, would not the 
sisters of England come and aid and 
comfort their brothers? Was it true 
that the great majority of widowers de- 
sired to marry at all—or, if so, that they 
desired to contract that particular mar- 
riage with the particular person against 
whom the prohibition was registered? 
Any candid man must answer those 
questions in the negative; and, if so, 
what was the result? The practical 
result was that for the sake of a minority 
—or rather of a minority of a minority, 
who alone were entitled tocompassion—it 
was proposed to destroy for the great 
majority of mankind that relation which 
they found infinitely profitable and de- 
lightful. The noble Earl, to whom he 
always listened with interest, and gene- 
rally with amusement, had said that he 
did not think much of that kind of argu- 
ment, because, he said, he wasan example 
to the contrary. He had, he said, charm- 
ing sisters-in-law, of whom he was very 
fond; but he did not wish to marry them. 
He could not help suggesting to his 
noble Friend that at present the advo- 
cates of that Bill did not propose that a 
man might marry two sisters at the 
same time. It was only suggested that 
he might dosoin succession. The ques- 
tion only arose at a subsequent stage. 
Their Lordships had listened to a speech 
from his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Bramwell), who always brought force, 
and freshness, and vigour of mind into 
any question which he approached. He 
approached everything that his noble 
and learned Friend said with some degree 
of diffidence—first, because he had been 
brought up to have a great regard and 
sincere respect for him; and next, be- 
cause he had, at different times, suffered 
heavily at the hands of his noble and 
learned Friend. But he could not help 
thinking that the argument of his noble 
and learned Friend, apart from the 
manner in which it was delivered, and 
the jokes which it contained, resolved itself 
at last into nothing more than a powerful 
and pungent assertion of his own views, 
and vigorous and unmitigated, although 
good-natured, scorn of those who dis- 
agreed with him. His noble and learned 
Friend could not understand how any 
intelligent person could entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion. His argument really 
came to this—Was it a prohibited mar- 
riage? A great number of people wanted 
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to contract it, and did contract it. If so, 
they contracted it in very painful cir- 
cumstances. Therefore, the abominable 
law which forbade them ought to be 
abolished. Then his noble and learned 
Friend, with needless candour, said that 
he did not go into the question as a 
theologian. Well, he had been furnished 
upon the highest authority with the true 
definition of affinity— 

“ Affinity is terminated in the husband him- 

self from the wife’s kindred, and in the wife 
herself from the husband’s kindred.”’ 
His noble and learned Friend might say 
it was a thing which nobody could under- 
stand, but it was one which the Christian 
world for 2,000 years had had no diffi- 
culty in understanding ; and he thought 
that if his noble and learned Friend had 
brought the great powers of his mind to 
bear upon it he would have found no 
difficulty in understanding it. But strong 
assertion, ridicule, and jokes were not the 
means by which that question could be 
decided. The relations between men and 
women, the deepest feelings of the heart, 
the most sacred obligations of religion, 
did not admit of being impaled upon the 
horns of a dilemma, or put aside by 
jokes, however good, or assertions, how- 
ever strong. With respect to the law of 
our Colonies, all he had to say had been 
already stated by the noble and learned 
Earl opposite, with whom he entirely 
concurred. If the advocates of that Bill 
were sincere, if they desired to commend 
it to impartial minds, if they wished to 
remove from it the stigma of its being a 
partial and interested measure, let them 
apply it to both sexes equally, let them 
frame it on some broad and intelligible 
principle, let them make their proposals 
in such a way that affinity and consan- 
guinity should no longer be considered 
for any purpose the same. He did not 
say that such a proceeding would induce 
him to vote for such a measure. As at 
present advised, he should strongly op- 
pose it. But, at all events, it would 
then be a measure founded upon argu- 
ments far more worthy of consideration, 
and arguments requiring grave thought, 
and entailing much difficulty to answer. 
But the Bill, in its present shape, was 
the fruit only of an interested clamour, 
and was unworthy of Parliament, and 
most especially unworthy of their Lord- 
ships’ House. 

Tae Bisnorp or ROCHESTER said, 
he was sorry to stand between the House 
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and a Division; but he conceived it to 
be the duty of those Members of that 
House who had special information on 
a subject to communicate that infor- 
mation to the House. That must be his 
excuse for addressing their Lordships 
for the first time. Some years ago, he 
was incumbent of the parish of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, of which the population 
was 87,000, 25,000 of whom were under 
his own care. The parish included all 
grades of the working classes, from the 
costermonger to the journeyman baker. 
When he first went to the parish that 
question was rapidly coming to the front, 
and he wished to ascertain what the opi- 
nion of his parishioners was upon the 
subject, and how far they regarded the 
prohibition as a class grievance. For 
that purpose he availed himself of the 
services of eight men of intelligence and 
high character, who were well acquainted 
with all classes in the parish. Without 
giving those men any bias one way or 
the other—because at that time he had 
formed no definite opinion on the sub- 
ject—he sent them among the poor of 
his parish and requested them to ascer- 
tain;within the next few months, by 
means of conversation, what their feel- 
ings were with regard to this measure, 
and to reply to three questions which 
were put to them. The three questions 
were—First—‘‘ Did you ever know the 
subject introduced by the poor them- 
selves?’’? Second—‘‘ Is there any bias 
among the women of the poorer classes 
in favour of thischange in law?”’ And, 
thirdly—‘‘ Is there reason to believe that 
the existing state of the law is regarded 
by the working classes as a class griev- 
ance?’’ In answer to the first question, 
seven out of eight of his informants re- 
plied ‘‘ Never,’”’ while one said that the 
subject had been introduced by the poor 
themselves on six occasions. To the 
second question, seven out of the eight 
gave a decided negative, and one said 
that it was looked upon as a matter of 

rudence ; and where the marriage had 
already beencontracted,especially if there 
were many in thefamily, both parties, but 
especially the woman, was decidedly in 
favour of the Bill. But, perhaps, their 
Lordships might be of opinion that the 
answer given to the third question was 
the most important of all. All the eight 
answered it decidedly in the negative. 
He had also an opportunity of discussing 
this question with a number of working 
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men, in a friendly manner; and with 
candour he was perfectly willing to ad- 
mit that out of these eight men four, as 
a matter of personal preference, were in 
favour of it, and four were against it. 
They scouted the idea, when he put it 
to them, of its being treated by the 
working men as a class grievance; and 
one of them, who advocated a change of 
the law, said with emphasis that work- 
ing men had no intention to break the 
law; they were perfectly prepared to 
obey it as it stood. Of course, he was 
not going to be so preposterous as to 
ask their Lordships to take this evi- 
dence as conclusively in favour of the 
assertion that the working classes were 
opposed to the proposed change in the 
law; but they had a right to claim from 
those who stated that they had the opi- 
nion of the working classes on their side 
an exhaustive, honest inquiry of the 
kind he had made, and they would see 
the result. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion (leave being given 
to the Lord Middleton to vote in the 
House) ? 


Their Lordships divided : —Contents 
165; Not-Contents 158: Majority 7. 


CONTENTS. 
Wales, H.R.H. the Granville, E. 
Prince of Guilford, E. 


Connaught, H.R.H.D. Harrington, E. 

Albany, H.R.H. D. Huntingdon, E. 
Ilchester, E. 

Beaufort, D. Innes, E. (D. Roz- 

Bedford, D. burghe.) 

Brandon, D.(D.Hamil- Kilmorey, E. 

ton. Kimberley, E. 
Portland, D. Leicester, E. 


Saint Albans, D. 


Leven and Melville, E. 
Westminster, D. 


Lonsdale, E. 


Lytton, E. 
Abergavenny, M. Minto, E. 
Ailesbury, M. Morley, F. 
Northampton, M. Northbrook, E, 

Onslow, E. 
Ashburnham, E. Orford, E. 
Aylesford, E. Portsmouth, E. 
Bandon, E. Saint Germans, E. 
Bathurst, E. Sandwich, E, 
Camperdown, E. Strafford, E. 
Cathcart, E. Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Cawdor, E. E. 
Chichester, E. Sydney, E. 
Clarendon, E. Verulam, E. 
Clonmell, E. Westmorland, E. 
Cowper, E. Wharncliffe, E. 
Derby, E. Yarborough, E, 
Ducie, E. Zetland, E. 
Durham, E. 
Ellesmere, E, Bolingbroke and St, 
Fortescue, E, John, V, 
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Falmouth, V. 


BE. 
Donoughmore.) , 
Leinster, V.. (D. Letn- 
ster. 
Lifford, V. 
Powerscourt, V. 
Sherbrooke, V. 
Torrington, V. 


Aberdare, L. 

Abinger, L. 

Alcester, L. 

Alington, L. 
Ampthill, L. 
Ardilaun, L. 
Ashburton, L. 
Auckland, L. 
Balinhard, L.(Z. South- 


esk.) 
Barrogill, L. (E. Caith- 
ness.) 
Belper, L. 
Blantyre, L. 
Boyle, L. (#. Cork and 
Orrery.) 
Brabourne, L. 
Bramwell, L. 
Braye, 
Breadalbane, L. 
Breadalbane.) 
Calthorpe L. 
Camoys, L. 
Carlingford, L. 
Carrington, L, 
Castletown, L. 
Chesham, L. 
Churchill, L. 
Clermont, L. 
Clifford of Chudleigh, 


L. 
Clifton,L. (#. Darnley.) 
Clonbrock, L. 
Cloncurry, L. 
Convers, L. 
Cottesloe, L. 
Dacre, L. 
De L’Isle and Dudley, 
L 


Derwent, L. 

Dorchester, L. 

Elphinstone, L. 

Erskine, L 

Fitzhardinge, L. 

Gormanston,L.(V.@or- 
manston.) 

Greville, L. 

Gwydir, Ms 

Haldon, L. 

Hare, L. (£. Listowel.) 

Harris, L. 

Hastings, L. 

Hopetoun, L. (# Hope- 
toun.) 

Hothfield, L. 

Houghton, L. 


(E. 
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Howth, L. (£. Howth.) 
Tnchiquin, L 


Kenmare, L. (EB. Ken- 
mare. 
Kenry, L. (EZ. Dunraven 


and Mount-Earl. ) 
og L. 
Leigh, L. 
Loftus, L (M. Ely.) 
Londesborough, L. 
Lurgan, L. 
Lyttelton, L. 
Methuen, L. 
Monson, L. 
Monteagle of Bran- 
don, L. 
Mostyn, L. 
Ormathwaite, L. 
Ormonde, L. (Jf. Or- 
monde.) 
Penzance, L. 
Poltimore, L. 


Ramsay, L. (£. Dal- 
housie.) [Teller.] 

Reay, L. 

Ribblesdale, L 

Rodney, L 

Romilly, L. 

Rosebery, L. (E. Rose- 
bery.) 


Rossmore, L. 
Sandhurst, -L. 

Saye and Sele, L. 
Sefton, L. (EZ. Sefton.) 


Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton.) 
Skene, L. (£. Fife.) 


Somerhill, L. (41. Clan- 
ricardé.) 
Somerton, L. (Z. Nor- 
mention) 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Jield.) 
Strathspey, L. (Z. Sea- 
field.) 
Sudeley, L, 
Suffield, L. 
Teynham, L. 
Thurlow, L. 
Tollemache, L. 
Tredegar, L 
Truro, L. 
Tweeddale, L. 
Tweeddale.) 
Tweedmouth, L. 
Tyrone, L. (.M. Water- 
ford.) [Teller.] 
Walsingham, L 
Waveney, L. 
Wentworth, L. 
Westbury, L. 
Wimborne, L. 
Wolverton, L. 
Worlingham, L. (LZ. 
Gosford.) 


(M. 
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Canterbury, L. Archp. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- 
cellor.) 


York, L. Archp. 


Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, D. 
rafton, D. 

Leeds, D. 





Marlborough, D. 
Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 
Rutland, D. 
Somerset, D, 


Bath, M. 
Bristol, M. 
Exeter, M. 
Hertford, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Winchester, M. 


Amherst, E. 

Beauchamp, E. [ Teller} 

Brooke and Warwick, 
E 


Cairns, E. 

Carnarvon, E. 

Dartmouth, E. 

De La Warr, E. 

Denbigh, E. 

Devon, E. 

Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- 
cleuch and Queens- 
berry.) 

Dundonald, E. 

Effingham, E. 

Ferrers, E. 

Feversham, E. 

Gainsborough, E. 

Haddington, E 

Hardwicke, E 

Harewood. E. 

Jersey, E. 

Lanesborough, E, 

Lindsey, E. 

Lucan, E. 

Manvers, E. 

Mar and Kellie, E 

Milltown, E. 

Morton, E. 

Mount Edgcumbe, E 

Nelson, E 

Powis, E. 

Ravensworth, E. 

Redesdale, E. 

Rosse, E. 

Selkirk, E. 

Shaftesbury, E. 

Sondes, E 

Stanhope, E. 

Strathmore and King- 
horn, 

Vane, BE. (i. London- 
derry.) 

Waldegrave, E. 

Wilton, E 


Bridport, V. 
Cranbrook, V. 
Hardinge, V. 
Hawarden, V. 
Melville, V. 
Sidmouth, V. 
Strathallan, V. 
Templetown, V. 


Bangor, L. Bp. 

Bath and Wells, L. Bp. 
Carlisle, L. Bp. 

san oma L. Bp. 
Durham, L, Bp, 

Ely, L. Bp. 
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Exeter, L. Bp. 
wow my a Bristol, 
L 


Hereford, L. Bp. 
Lincoln, ok Bp. 
London, L. Bp. 
Manchester, L. ‘Bp. 
Oxford, L. Bp. 
Rechecten fe. L, Bp., 
Rochester, 
Salisbury, L. Bp. 
St. Albans, L. Bp. 
St. Asaph, L. Bp. 
St. David's, L. Bp. 
Winchester, L. Bp. 


Cyne, L.( V.Holmes- 
Armdel of Wardour, 


Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 
Balfour of Burleigh, L. 
Le fecd, 

Blachford, L. 

Borthwick, L. 

Botreaux, ie (EZ. Lou- 
doun.) 

Brancepeth, L. (V. 
Boyne.) 

Braybrooke, L, 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 


ton.) 
Brougham andVaux,L. 
Castlemaine, L. 
Chelmsford, L. 
Clanbrassill, L. (EZ. 


Roden.) 
Clements, L, (EZ, Lei- 
trim.) 
Clinton, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Coleridge, L. 
Congleton, L. 
Crewe, L. 
Delamere, L. 
Denman, L. 
De Saumarez, L, 
Digby, L. 
Dinevor, L. 
Donington, L. 
Douglas, L. (2. Home.) 
Egerton, L. 
Etlenborough, L. 
Emly, L. 
Forbes, L. 
Gage, L. 
Gerard, L 
Hammond, L. 
Harlech, L. 
Hartismere, L. (Z. Hen- 
niker. 
Hawke, L. 
Heytesbury, L. 
Hylton, L. 
Keane, L. 
Kenlis,L.(M. Headfort.) 
Ker, L. (i. Lothian.) 
Lamington, L. 
Lovel and Holland, L. 
(£. Egmont.) 
L vote, L, 


Middleton, L 


(V. Gage.) 
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Minster,L.(.f. Conyng- Saltoun, L. 
ham. Scarsdale, L. 
Moore, L. (MM. Drog- Silchester, L. (2. Long- 
heda.) Jord.) 
Mowbray, L. Strathnairn, L. 
O'Neill, L. Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
Oranmoreand Browne, _gyji.) 
" Templemore, L. 
Penrhyn, L. Trevor, L. 
Polwarth, L. Watson, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (EZ. Bess- Wigan, L. (£. Craw- 
borough.) ford and Balearres.) 
lan, L. Windsor, L. 
Rayleigh, L. Wimmarleigh, L. 
Ross, L. (£. Glasgow.) Wynford, L. 
Sackville, L. Zouche of Haryng- 
Saltersford, L. (£. worth, L. 
Courtown.) 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Donday next. 


Tue Eart or STRADBROKE said, 
he claimed to have his vote recorded 
for the Bill, on the ground that he 
had been accidentally shut out from the 
House when the Division was about to 
be taken. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the vote of the Earl of 
Stradbroke be recorded.” 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he regretted 
that, by any mistake, the noble Earl 
should have been excluded ; but he was 
afraid there was no precedent for the 
privilege which he claimed. 

Eart CAIRNS said, the noble Earl 
was in the House, and the door was shut 
in his face. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, if the noble 
Earl was actually in the House, there 
was no reason why his vote should not 
be recorded. 

Tue Eart or STRADBROKE ex- 

lained to the House that he was in the 
riting Room at the time. 

Ears GRANVILLE said, he was 
afraid, if that was so, they had lost the 
vote of the noble Earl. 


On Question ? Resolved in the nega- 
tive. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 
Monday, 11th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Parrvare Bitt (by. Order) — 
Considered as amended—Exeter, Teign Valley, 
and Chagford Railway *. 

Pustic Bitts—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2)* 
{211}; Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) 
[130], debate adjourned. 

Report of Select Committee—Forest of Dean 
(Highways) *. 

Committee—Report—Lord Alcester’s Grant (re- 
comm.) [207]; Lord Wolseley’s Grant (re- 
comm.) [208]. 

Considered as amended—Registry of Deeds (Ire- 
land) * [202]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Order (No. 2)* [143]; Consolidated Fund 
(No. 3), * and passed. 


PRIVATE RUSINESS. 


— 20a 
LONDON COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS 
(VENTILATION OF RAILWAYS) 
BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving— 

“ That the Bill be referred to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee of Seven Members, Four to be nominated 
by the House, and Three by the Committee of 
Selection,” 
said, that the object of his Motion 
was to secure that the Bill shouid be 
referred, not to an ordinary Private 
Bill Committee, but to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee ; and he could hardly under- 
stand how there could be any rea- 
son for objecting to a Motion such as 
that. His desire, of course, was to 
enable persons to appear before a Com- 
mittee, without being compelled, in the 
first instance, to establish a locus standi. 
That was the usual course in cases in 
which the public interests were involved 
—namely, to refer the Bill to a Hybrid 
Committee, for the purpose of having 
the public interests properly represented. 
Nobody would pretend that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works represented the 
public interests, or the interests of the 
ratepayers. Nor would anybody con- 
tend that the London Commissioners of 
Sewers represented the public interests. 
The interests of those who travelled by 
the District Railway were not likely to 
be served by the rejection of the present 
proposition, which was simply to enable 
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persons who were interested in the 
question to appear before the Committee, 
without being obliged, in the first place, 
to establish a locus standi. So far the 
House had taken a most unfortunate 
course with regard to these Bills. It 
had deliberately suspended the Standing 
Orders, in order to undo legislation 
which it had approved of and sanctioned 
a very short time ago; and the mode in 
which it was proposed to undo that 
legislation was, in his opinion, of a most 
objectionable character. The Bill simply 
provided that these ventilators should be 
closed, and that the expense of closing 
them should be borne by the public. 
Not only was the expense of closing 
them to fall upon the public, but the 
original expense of opening them was 
also to fall upon the public. It was 
estimated that the expense of opening, 
and the expense of closing them, would 
reach altogether the sum of £40,000; 
and it was proposed by these Bills to 
throw this burden upon the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis. The ratepayers of 
London had, therefore, every reason for 
opposing this Bill; and it was desirable 
that persons who professed to represent 
the ratepayers, other than the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, should be able to appear 
before the Committee, and state their 
objections to this proposal to throw upon 
them a charge of £40,000. Unless his 
Motion were agreed to, the ratepayers 
would have no means whatever of op- 
posing this exorbitant and improper 
charge upon them. But if the Bill were 
referred toa Hybrid Committee, the rate- 
payers could come before that Commit- 
tee, and give evidence to show what 
their opinions were; whereas, before a 
Private Bill Committee, they would be 
obliged, in the first place, to establish a 
locus standi. He thought it would be a 
most objectionable course if the public 
were not to be represented in the same 
way as they were upon occasions when 
the general public interests were at 
stake. It was frequently the case that 
the Board of Trade represented the pub- 
lic, and the Board of Trade insisted on 
Hybrid Committees, in order that the 
public interests might be properly pro- 
tected. On this occasion the Board of 
Trade had neglected its duty. It ought 
to have come forward in the interests of 
the public; but it had failed to do so, 
and the only thing he could do was to 
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move that these Bills be referred to a 
Hybrid Committee. He had spoken of 
the burden of £40,000 which it was 
proposed to throw improperly upon the 

ublic. There was, however, another 

urden—namely, that of suffocation, 
which was to be thrown upon the tra- 
vellers by the Railway; and yet they 
were to have no power to appear before 
the Committee of their own Motion, but 
were to be at the mercy of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the Com- 
missioners of Sewers. He said nothing 
about the Railway Company. He de- 
sired to leave the Railway Company to 
fight its own battle. He had nothing 
to do with them, and he was speaking 
solely in the interests of the public, 
upon whom it was proposed to inflict 
the burden of £40,000, and in the in- 
terests of the travellers by the Railway, 
whom it was proposed by the Bill de- 
liberately to suffocate. He intended to 
propose, in the case of both of these 
Bills, that a Hybrid Committee should 
be appointed, instead of an ordinary 
Private Bill Committee. He begged to 
move the Resolution which stood in his 
name. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be referred to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee of Seven Members, Four to be nominated 
by the House, and Three by the Committee of 
Selection.”’— (Mr. Anderson.) 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, his hon. 
Friend had made an extremely good 
speech, no doubt; but it was a speech 
which ought to have been made upon 
the second reading of the Bill. The 
object of his hon. Friend was to secure 
an independent representation of the 
public before the Oommittee to whom 
the Bill was referred. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Labouchere) that if they were 
to have four Members of the Committee 
appointed by the Committee of Selec- 
tion, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would represent the ratepayers before 
that Committee. He was certainly sur- 
prised to hear from his hon. Friend that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works did 
not represent the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis, So far as he knew, the 
Board of Works was the only repre- 
sentative the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis had. Not only would the Metro- 
politan Board of Works be heard, but 
the Commissioners of Sewers would also 
represent the interests of the public; 
and, on the other side, the Railway Oom- 
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pan y would naturally seek to oppose the 
ill, and would call all witnesses who 
would be able to speak on their behalf. 
Of course, they would call a reasonable 
number of travellers on the Under- 
ground Railway in support of their case, 
who would be able to say whether or 
not the contention of his hon. Friend, 
that they were likely to be suffocated by 
the passing of the Bill, had any founda- 
tion. There was no reason for saying 
that other evidence would not be sub- 
mitted to a Committee appointed by the 
Committee of Selection; whereas, if the 
proposal of his hon. Friend were agreed 
to, there would be a Committee of seven, 
three of whom would be appointed by 
the Committee of Selection and four by 
the House, who would consist, he pre- 
sumed, of two advocates on one side and 
two on the other. That was a fair pre- 
sumption, and it was what was done 
when a Committee was appointed in this 
manner. After the Railway Company 
had given evidence, and after evidence 
had been heard on behalf of.the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works and the 
Commissioners of Sewers, if the Oom- 
mittee was a hybrid one, any gentle- 
man who had a fad about this Railway 
would be able to come forward and give 
evidence. Now, he was a ratepayer of 
the Metropolis himself, and he objected 
to spend the public money in feeing 
counsel in order to examine all these 
amateur witnesses. Even when the case 
was closed they would have to discuss 
and settle the matter between two advo- 
cates on the one side and two on the 
other. There was, therefore, no reason, 
he thought, for departing from the usual 
course of procedure in these matters. 
And he would beg to move that all the 
words of the Amendment after ‘‘ That 
the Bill be referred toa” be struck out, 
and ‘‘a Committee of Four Members” 
be substituted. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that an 
Amendment of that nature was not neces- 


sary. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE said, he would 
confine himself, therefore, to opposing 
the Motion, as he understood the same 
object would be gained by negativing it. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he had not much to say in addition to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) ; but 
he felt bound to oppose the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Anderson) to refer the Bill to a Hybrid 
Committee. The question raised was 
not whether the course taken by the 
Railway Company was right or not. In 
point of fact, the Company had taken 
powers under a previous Bill, and they 
had misused them. His objection to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
was simply that, as a rule, a Hybrid 
Committee represented a particular in- 
terest; whereas it was essential, in the 
inquiry they were about to enter into, to 
consider the question in a merely judi- 
cial spirit. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the Corporation of London 
were not represented upon the Com- 
mittee, but were perfectly content to 
submit the matter to an ordinary Com- 
mittee, in which they had complete con- 
fidence. It was because he believed 
that all the questions at stake would be 
much more fairly discussed, and that 
much less waste of time and expense 
would be involved by referring the Bill 
to an ordinary rather than to a Hybrid 
Committee, that he opposed the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he rose to sup- 
port the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson). 
The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) said the speech of his hon. 
Friend ought to have been made on 
the second reading. He (Mr. Oropper) 
thought that speeches to a similar effect 
had been made on the second reading. 
At any rate, he had said all he could on 
the second reading against the proposal 
to close the ventilators. He thought 
it was an important point now that 
they shouid select as good a Committee 
as possible. The question was settled, 
and therefore was not worth arguing, 
whether these ventilators should be re- 
tained or not. But it was important 
that some good system should be pro- 
posed and adopted. He thought, if that 
question were well put before the Com- 
mittee, and if the Committee were as 
large as possible, some good result might 
be brought about in the interests of the 
millions of people who travelled under- 
ground, at whose welfare ought to be 
considered in the question. His opinion 
was that the ventilators themselves were 
an improvement. He did not think they 
were any eyesore to speak of; and he 
thought that all the weight which could 
be given to the Committee should be 
given to it. He supported the Motion, 
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because he believed that a large Com- 
mittee would be able to act more satis- 
factorily than a small one. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG hoped 
the House would not adopt the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Kendal (Mr. Cropper) that they ought 
to have a good Committee ; but his ex- 
perience of the House did not teach 
him that the goodness of a Committee 
consisted in the fact that it was com- 
posed of an extreme number. All they 
wanted was an intelligent Committee, 
who would devote their time to the con- 
sideration of the questions referred to 
them. Such a Committee would be able 
to come to a much better decision than 
a Hybrid Committee, upon which there 
would probably be two advocates on the 
one side and two on the other. For 
instance, if he were placed upon the Com- 
mittee—which he presumed he would 
be—in such a case everybody would 
know how he should vote, and the only 
effect would be to leave the decision of 
the question to the Chairman and the 
other two Members of the Committee 
appointed by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. Before an ordinary tribunal the 
Railway Company could call what evi- 
dence they liked, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Commissioners 
of Sewers would also be able to call any 
amount of evidence to show that these 
ventilators were a disfigurement to the 
Embankment, and that in the City they 
were dangerous to the traffic. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
had observed that the expense to the 
ratepayers of pulling down the venti- 
lators would be about £40,000. He 
wanted to know if the hon. Member 
had ever thought over, in his own mind, 
the sum which the Embankment had 
cost the ratepayers of the Metropolis? 
It was much nearer £2,000,000 than 
£1,000,000; and it would be a great 
mistake to allow the Railway Company 
to take land for which they had never 
paid, but for which the ratepayers had 
paid for the enjoyment of the public. 
Surely, then, it was a matter of great 
importance to the people of the Metro- 
polis that the Railway Company should 
not be allowed to take away a large 
portion of the Embankment from the 
enjoyment of the public, for which the 
Company did not propose to give one 
farthing in return. Nor had they made 
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any use of their own property for 
the construction of these ventilators ; 
but their sole desire seemed to be to 
put money into the pockets of their 
shareholders. He hoped the House 
would adhere to their original inten- 
tion, and send the Bill to an ordi- 
nary Committee in which they would 
all have confidence. The Committee of 
Selection would take care to appoint 
good men upon it; and four men were, 
in his opinion, much better than seven 
or 17. He hoped the House would 
negative the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow; and that both in re- 
gard to this Bill and the Bill brought 
in by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
they would appoint the ordinary Com- 
mittee in the usual manner. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
had supplied his opponents with an 
argument in support of the Motion, 
because he said that if an ordinary 
Committee was appointed, he (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) would certainly be 
placed upon it. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he did not think the hon. Member had 
rightly heard him. What he had said 
was, that he had no desire to be upon a 
Hybrid Committee, because his views 
would be known, and his vote would be 
known, and he wished to have an inde- 
pendent Committee consisting of men 
who would have no interest in the 
matter except that of the public good. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, the 
answer to that was that an independent 
Committee had already allowed these 
ventilators to be made. He thought a 
Hybrid Committee, selected with ordi- 
nary care, would take into consideration 
the interests which the public had in 
the matter; and in the event of a 
Hybrid Committee being appointed, an 
opportunity would be afforded to the 
Committee of hearing a large number 
of persons who could not appear before 
an ordinary Private Bill Committee, and 
who, therefore, could not otherwise make 
their complaints known. It was said, 
he did not know with what justice, that 
a large number of working men in 
London considered that some system of 
ventilation ought to be adopted, in order 
to secure their health and comfort in 
travelling along the Railway in crowded 
trains. It therefore might be worth 
while, during the sitting of the Com- 
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mittee, to ask some questions of the 
working men themselves, in order to 
ascertain what their views upon the 
matter were ; and, therefore, he thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson) had done well in 
bringing the question forward. Then, 
again, he did not look very favourably 
upon the alliance between the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works and the City of 
London. He did not think that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was the 
most popular Body in London at the 
present time; and he did not think it 
would do much good to prevent public 
opinion being heard before the Com- 
mittee. He should certainly support 
his hon. Friend if he carried his Motion 
to a division. He was bound to say 
that, under the circumstances of the case, 
it would be the duty of the Committee 
to ascertain the best means by which 
the Railway could be ventilated. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCEsaid, 
the Corporation of London, the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were all agreed 
that the best way to bring this matter 
to a speedy termination would be to 
refer it to an ordinary Committee in the 
usual way. Those who opposed the in- 
troduction of the Bill now moved that 
the Committee should be appointed in a 
different way from the usual way, and it 
was plain that their object was to delay 
the measure. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) said there were millions of 
people travelling by this Railway, and it 
was the duty of the House to see that 
they were not smothered by the smoke 
which the Railway Company emitted 
from their engines. At the same time, 
his hon. Friend pointed out that the 
ventilation might be conducted in a 
_better manner than it was at present. 
No doubt, the Railway could be ventilated 
in a different manner from that which 
was now adopted. He'therefore hoped 
the House would not be led away by 
those who opposed the Bill, and that 
they would not, by adopting the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson), shunt the Bill to another 
Committee. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow had travelled for a good many 
years upon this Railway, and he did not 
see that his hon. Friend had suffered 
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very much in consequence. Until the 
Railway Company took steps to promote 
the ventilation of their Line, he hoped 
the House would persist in the course 
they were taking of preventing them 
from ventilating it at the expense of the 
public. He hoped the House would. 
reject the Motion, and refer the Bill to 
an ordinary Committee appointed by the 
Committee of Selection. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 73 ; Noes 
171: Majority $8.—(Div. List, No. 124.) 


Bill committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—700— 


ALKALI WORKS ACT, 1881—REPORTS 
OF INSPECTORS. 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, When the Reports of the Inspec- 
tors under the Alkali Works Act, 1881, 
will be in the hands of Members ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
The Reports of the Inspectors under the 
Alkali Works Act, 1881, were in the 
hands of the printers shortly before 
Notice was given of this Question. The 
printing is being expedited; but the 
printers tell me it will be a fortnight 
before proofs can be obtained, which 
seems a long time. No delay that can 
be avoided shall take place, and ar- 
rangements will be made that in the 
coming year the Reports shall be pre- 
sented at an earlier date. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD SHIP FITTERS. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, Whether it is 
the intention of the Admiralty to make 
any alteration with regard to the ship 
fitting branches; and, whether it is con- 
templated to withdraw the shipwrights’ 
apprentices from the fitting shops in the 
two dockyards where, under the new 
system, they have been introduced ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the Report of the Committee, pre- 
sided over by the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, which has inquired into the 
Constructors’ Department, deals with 
the two questions raised by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stoke. I hope 
that that Report will very shortly be 
laid on the Table, and it will supply a 
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much more complete reply to my hon. 
Friend’s inquiry than I could give in 
answer to him at this time. I would 

therefore ask him to await its produc- 

ow and I trust there will be very little 
elay. 


EGYPT—EGYPTIAN EXILES IN 
CEYLON. 


Mr. LABOUCHERKEasked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has received a Letter, signed 
by the Egyptian exiles in Ceylon, re- 
garding their view of the engagements 
entered into between Her Majesty’s 
Government and them on the occasion 
of their pleading guilty to the charge 
of rebellion against the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, together with a copy of a 
Letter on the same subject from Mr. 
Mark Napier, also a Letter from Toulba 
Pacha in regard to a change in his place 
of exile; whether he will lay these 
Papers upon the Table of the House; 
and, whether any steps are being taken 
to secure to the exiles the minimum 
allowance which the Governor of Oeylon 
has stated is requisite for them, viz. £50 

er month to each family ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; these Papers will be laid 
upon the Table. It is under considera- 
tion, in distributing the additional £500 
recently awarded to the prisoners, to 
distinguish the different cases so far as 
possible, and to assist those most in 
need. Her Majesty’s Government are in 
communication with Sir Edward Malet 
and the Governor of Ceylon in the 
matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
the houses free of rent which these 
exiles now occupied would be taken 
from them? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
That is a further question which will 
be taken into consideration in con- 
nection with what I have just now 
stated. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Are we to 
understand that no effect is to be given 
to the views of the Governor of Ceylon 
that these exiles ought to have from 
£40 to £50 a-year allowed them in 
place of the rent of these houses ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
A distinction will be drawn according to 
their circumstances. We are informed 
on very good authority that one of these 
exiles is well off; in fact, their circum- 
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stances vary. My hon. Friend will see 
that it would not be wise to treat all 
exactly the same. We are waiting fur- 
ther explanations on the subject. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Is it true that 
the first act of the Governor of Ceylon, 
on returning to the Island after a three 
months’ leave of absence, was to give a 
banquet to Arabi Pasha and his fellow- 
prisoners ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have no information on that point. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND: Will the 
noble Lord say whether a Copy of the 
despatch of the Governor of Ceylon will 
also be laid on the Table ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I must ask my hon. Friend to give 
Notice of that Question. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
IRISH LAND COMMISSION — SEC. 
TION 60—‘‘CHAINE v. NELSON.” 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the recent decision of 
the Common Pleas Division of the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland, in the case 
of Chaine v. Nelson, had the effect of 
altering the view taken of the sixtieth 
section of the Land Act by the Land 
Commissioners, and showing that their 
action under this section had been ultra 
vires; whether a special Circular was 
issued by them on 21st May, intimating 
that, in consequence of the decision of 
the Court of Common Pleas, the date 
of the judicial rent commencing to 
acerue is the gale day next after the 
actual decision fixing such rent, and not 
earlier ; if itis the case that, notwith- 
standing such Circular, the Sub-Com- 
missioners, or some of them, continue to 
use the form of order as previously; 
and, what steps it is proposed to take 
to modify the orders already made, but 
now decided to have been illegal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I understand, 
Sir, that the personal opinion of the Land 
Commissioners remains unchanged ; but 
they, of course, accept the decision of 
the Common Pleas Division so long as 
it remains unaltered on appeal. With 
regard to the Circular of the 21st of 
May, the circumstances are that nume- 
rous inquiries having been made as to 
the effect of the decision, the Commis- 
sioners thought it right to prepare a 
Minute showing that effect. The Order 
to which the hon. Member refers directs 
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and determines no question relating to 
the judicial rent. It merely uses the 
words of the 60th section of the Act of 
1881. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
part of my Question, which refers to 
Orders already made. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I presume the 
Commissioners are awaiting the result 
of the appeal, which, I am told, will be 
determined very shortly. 


Army Pay 


PUBLIC HEALTH—VACCINATION— 
DEATH IN ST. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If his 
attention has been called to the proceed- 
ings at an inquest on Saturday last re- 
specting the death of Herbert Walsh, 
vaccinated in St. Pancras Workhouse by 
the public vaccinator, in which a medical 
witness attributed the death of the child 
to the cessation of mother’s milk caused 
by the mother having been re-vaccinated 
without her consent being asked the day 
after the child’s birth; to the statement 
of the public vaccinator that in re-vacci- 
nating mothers a few hours after their 
confinement he was acting under the 
advice and with the knowledge of the 
Local Government Board ; whether the 
child was vaccinated when only eight 
days old; whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board approve of the re-vaccina- 
tion of a woman, with or without her 
consent, so early after her confinement 
while nursing her infant, or of the vac- 
cination of an infant so young; and, 
whether the Board will issue directions 
to restrain a practice attended with such 
results ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Board have obtained a copy of the depo- 
sitions taken at the inquest respecting 
the death of Herbert Walsh. It was 
stated by a medical practitioner at the 
inquest that he was of opinion that the 
vaccination of the mother caused the 
flow of milk to cease, and the verdict of 
the jury was to the effect that the child 
died from inanition or wasting, caused 
by the absence of the mother’s breast 
milk and want of proper nourishment. 
On the other hand, three medical men, 
including Dr. Sharkey, assistant physi- 
cian at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Dr. 
Henderson, pathologist of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, who were examined at the in- 
quest, could see no connection between 
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the suppression of the milk of the mother 
and the vaccination ; and, in fact, there 
was no cessation of the milk for a month 
after the time when the woman was 
vaccinated. The mother was re-vacci- 
nated on the day after her confinement. 
She was admitted into the workhouse 
in labour, and was delivered early in 
the afternoon of the same'day. There 
had consequently been no previous op- 
portunity of re-vaccinating her. The 
labour was a natural one, and the 
mother was progressing favourably ; and 
the medical officer was satisfied, from 
his previous experience, that the opera- 
tion could be performed without in- 
jurious effect. With regard to the 
question whether the consent of the 
woman to the re-vaccination was ob- 
tained, the medical officer in his evi- 
dence at the inquest stated that the 
mother knew that she was going to be 
vaccinated, and raised no objection ; and 
that in cases where objection has been 
made he has not vaccinated. The Board 
have not advised the re-vaccination of 
mothers a few hours after their confine- 
ment, and the Board have no reason to 
suppose that this is a general practice. 
The child was vaccinated when eight 
days old. Asregards the re-vaccination 
of mothers on the day after their con- 
finement, the Board have been content 
to leave this to the discretion of the 
medical attendant, who can best estimate 
the risk of small-pox encountered by the 
woman during her stay in the lying-in 
ward. The Board have not had occa- 
sion to announce their approval or dis- 
approval of the practice; but, under 
ordinary circumstances, would think it 
better that any required re-vaccination 
should not be associated with the acci- 
dents of the lying-in room. With re- 
gard to the vaccination of infants a few 
days after birth, I would refer to my 
answers to Questions on the 20th of 
February and the 6th of March. With 
respect to the case of the mother referred 
to in the Question, the Board will com- 
municate with the medical officer. 


Department. 


ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT—THE COM- 
MITTEE ON DRESS OF THE ARMY. 
Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 

tary of State for War, Why the Army 

Pay Department is the only Department 

that has not an officer to represent it on 

the Committee which is now sitting, 
under the presidency of Colonel Harri- 
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son, R.E., for the purpose of remodelling 
the equipment and the uniform of the 
Officers of the Army; and, whether it is 
a fact that there are now 278 Officers 
setving in the Army Pay Department ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, there 
are no Departmental officers on this 
Standing Committee for remodelling 
the equipment and uniform of officers 
of the Army; but if a question affect- 
inga Department be under consideration, 
the Committee has power to associate 
with it ad hoc a member of the Depart- 
ment concerned. In reply to the second 
Question of my hon. and gallant Friend, 
I have to say that on the Ist of May 
there were 282 officers serving in the 
Army Pay Department. 


ARMY—WITHDRAWAL OF THE ROYAL 
MARINES. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true that the 
Government intend to withdraw the 
Royal Marines who have been for some 
time on special duty in Dublin in aid of 
the Civil Power ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is not 
intended to keep the Royal Marines 
permanently in Dublin; their numbers 
are being gradually reduced, according 
as it is believed that their services can 
safely be dispensed with. 


ARMY ESTIMATES —VOTE IV.— MEDI- 
CAL ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
SERVICE. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, having regard 
to the grave charges and insinuations 
freely brought in evidence before Lord 
Morley’s Committee, and in the Press, 
against Medical Officers in the late 
Egyptian war, he will take care that 
the Vote in the Army Estimates relating 
to the Medical Service of the Army 
(Vote 4) is taken at a time when those 
interested in vindicating the conduct of 
those officers will have ample oppor- 
tunity of doing so; can he now name 
the day on which that Vote will be 
taken; and, will adequate notice be 
given of the day selected for taking the 
Vote? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that it would be neces- 
sary for the requirements of the Public 
Service to obtain some Votes for the 
Army during the course of the present 
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month; but as the Medical Vote was 
comparatively small in amount, and as 
the discussion to be raised upon it 
would probably take a considerable 
time, he proposed to postpone the Vote 
until the next following evening on 
which the Army Estimates were put 
down. As to the date on which Vote 4 
would be taken, he hoped to be in a 
position to make a statement to the 
House on the night this month which, 
as he had stated, would have to be 
dovoted to the obtaining supplies for 
the Army. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — METROPOLITAN 
ASYLUMS BOARD—HAMPSTEAD 
HOSPITAL. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he will by acquiescence 
sanction the renewal of litigation by 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, with 
the owners of property and residents 
of Hampstead, respecting the use of 
the hospital there for fever or small-pox 
patients ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Lord Chancellor, in delivering judg- 
ment, said— 

“T think that there ought to be a new trial 
in this’case, because the verdict of the jury upon 
the main issue does appear to me to have 
been founded upon a state of evidence which is 
not to my mind satisfactory, having regard to 
the nature and importance of the question to 
be determined.” 


The heavy expense which the litigation 
involves is much to be regretted. The 
Board have reason to believe that an 
endeavour has been made to arrive at a 
compromise, but that the offer has not 
been entertained by the plaintiffs. In 
the event of the case proceeding, no 
sanction on the part of the Board is 
necessary to enable the managers to 
defend the action brought against them, 
and the matter is not one in which the 
Board have any authority to interfere. 


INLAND NAVIGATION, &c. (IRELAND)— 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE SHANNON. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is he aware that the Grand Juries of 
Leitrim and Roscommon have levied 
and have now on hand a considerable 
part of the sum requisite to construct 
a bridge over the Shannon at Upper 
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Drumkerriff near Drumshambo, and if 
he will use his influence with the Grand 
Juries to have this reform carried out, 
the present dilapitated bridge being on 
the leading road from Enniskillen to 
Boyle, and also said bridge causes such 
an obstruction of the river that much 
land is consequently often flooded ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I understand, 
Sir, that this matter is in the hands of 
a Joint Committee, consisting of mem- 
bers of each of the Grand Juries con- 
cerned and the respective County Sur- 
veyors. This Committee was not satisfied 
with the plans originally prepared. 
Fresh plans are being prepared with 
all possible despatch, and it is expected 
that the work will be actually com- 
menced at an early date. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE—IRREGULARITIES OF 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it be true that a young female pauper 
named Keenan, servant to the matron of 
the Belfast Workhouse, and under her 
immediate control, was seduced by a 
male pauper named Reid, the result of 
which was a child was born; is it true 
that Reid was married to another female 
pauper, prior to Keenan’s seduction, 
named Beckett; is it a fact that Keenan 
and her child, and Reid and his wife, 
continue paupers in the workhouse 
although able-bodied and fit for work, 
and that Reid holds a position of trust 
as pauper assistant in the workhouse, 
which enables him to have access to 
various parts of the institution; will he, 
as President of the Local Government 
Board, cause an inquiry to be made as 
to how many similar cases of imposition 
exist in the Belfast Workhouse, and is 
he able to say whether the guardians 
have taken any steps to discontinue re- 
lief to these recipients, or to prevent a 
repetition of such disgraceful conduct ? 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON, before 
the right hon. Gentleman answered the 
Question, wished to ask him whether he 
had yet received from the hon. Member 
for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) the substantia- 
tion which he said he would endeavour 
to obtain of the very serious charges 
implied in the Question which the hon. 
Member put on June | against the Lur- 
gan Board of Guardians and the officials 
of the Lurgan Union? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; no 


such communication has been received. 
In answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny), I have 
to say that it is true that a woman 
named Keenan had an illegitimate child, 
but there is no ground for supposing that 
the father of the child was in the work- 
house. Charges of the character men- 
tioned were made against a pauper 
named Reid by another pauper named 
James Cullen, who immediately after- 
wards left the workhouse, and has not 
since come forward to substantiate his 
charges, although every effort has been 
made to find him and bring him before 
the Guardians for the purpose. His 
statements were wholly unsupported, 
and their truth was distinctly denied by 
the persons concerned when the Guar- 
dians inquired into the matter last Sep- 
tember. It is not the case that Reid 
holds a position of trust as a pauper- 
assistant. At the time when the charges 
referred to were made against him he 
was removed from the position which he 
formerly held, and has not since been 
restored to it. He has lately been ad- 
mitted into the infirmary. 

Mr. KENNY: With reference to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. J. N. Richardson), I may 
state that I am in communication with 
the gentleman who supplied me with 
information on that subject, and I 
expect to be able to substantiate the 
charge in a few days. At the same 
time, I have not the slightest doubt of 
the accuracy of the statement contained 
in my Question. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—NEW TURK- 
ISH TARIFF — BRITISH IMPORTS 
INTO TURKEY. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign A fairs, Whe- 
ther he is able to make any further com- 
munication to the House respecting the 
imposition of an Eight per Cent. Va- 
lorem Duty on British Manufactures in- 
troduced in the Ottoman Dominions ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at 
Constantinople having reported that the 
British merchants in Turkey have not 
protested against the imposition of the 
8 per cent ad valorem duties, he has been 
instructed that, provided that the British 
merchants do not object, he may accept 
those duties, while making a reserve on 
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the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the action of the Porte in suddenly 
bringing the new Tariff into force in dis- 
regard of the assurances given to Her 
Majesty’s Embassy, that no change would 
be made before October next. 

Mr. BOURKE asked under what 
Treaty the duties were now levied on 
British manufactures ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, they were now levying under the 
Treaty of 1863. 

Mr. BOURKE: So there has prac- 
tically been no change ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
They are now levying the Duty under 
the Treaty as they have a right to levy 
it up to 8 per cent. British merchants 
are of opinion that in regard to several 
important classes of articles this change 
is by no means unfavourable to our 
manufacturers, as compared with the 
Tariff which the Porte claims has expired 
before the Treaty. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—CO. MAYO. 

Coronet, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
the Sub-Commissioners in Mayo have 
recently refused to allow the agents of 
landlords, who have been brought into 
the Court for the purpose of having 
their rents reduced, to cross examine 
the tenants on matters of fact; and, 
whether, as the land agent is the per- 
son who, presumably, is the most likely 
person to elicit the truth in reference 
to matters connected with the property 
which he is in the habit of managing, 
and as there appears to be no Clause in 
the Land Act which prohibits a person 
acting as agent for a property, under 
power of attorney, from personally ap- 
pearing in a case in which his principal 
is concerned, he will call the attention 
of the Land Commissioners to the hard- 
ship which is inflicted on owners of pro- 
perty by this new regulation, with the 
view of enabling the landlords’ case to 
be brought before the Courts in the 
simplest and fairest way, and without 
the necessity of extraneous professional 
advice ? 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I rise to 
Order. I wish to direct your attention, 
Mr. Speaker, to the opening lines of the 
second paragraph of this Question, which 
state that— 
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‘‘ Whether, as the land agent is the person 

who, presumably, is the most likely person to 
elicit the truth in reference to matters connected 
with the property which he is in the habit of 
managing.” 
I hold a contrary opinion altogether ; 
and I submit that these words are of a 
distinctly argumentative character, and, 
according to the Rules of the House, 
ought not to be put. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt, it may 
be a matter of controversy whether the 
land agent is the person who is most 
likely to elicit the truth in reference to 
matters connected with the property he 
manages ; but, at the same time, I have 
not thought it necessary to object to the 
form of the Question. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the 52nd 
section of the Land Act specifies the per- 
sons who may conduct a case before the 
Sub-Commission. A landlord’s agent is 
not included in the list ; and a Sub-Com- 
mission, consequntly, acts properly in 
refusing to allow an agent to cross- 
examine a tenant, or, in any way, to 
conduct a case. 

Cotone,. KING-HARMAN: Have 
the Sub-Commissioners acted improperly 
in allowing land agents to cross-examine 
the tenants up to the present ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I conclude that 
that is the case. There are only four 
classes of persons specified in the 52nd 
section, and undoubtedly the landlord’s 
agent is not included. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether notice has been served 
on the mail car contractors in Ireland, 
setting forth that from the 18thof August 
next no parcel under seven pounds in 
weight can be received or carried by mail 
car other than what passes through the 
Post Office; if, in consequence of the 
loss which contractors will suffer by this 
regulation, it is proposed to grant them 
fair compensation ; and, if so, what faci- 
lities will be afforded to the contractors 
to prove their exact losses ; and, whether 
the Post Office authorities have adopted 
any scale by which to regulate such com- 
pensation ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply, Sir, to the 
hon. Member’s Question, I may say that 
notice has been served on the contractors 
for mail services throughout the King- 
dom, that parcels up to the weight of 
7 lbs. will form part of Her Majesty’s 
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mails from the date on which the Parcels 
Post comes into operation ; and in a cer- 
tain class of contracts it has also been 
necessary to restrict the carriage of par- 
cels entirely to such parcels as may be 
sent through the post. The terms of 
payment under these altered conditions 
are a matter for negotiation, and a set- 
tlement has been already arrived at in 
a very large number of cases. Where 
fresh terms cannot be agreed upon, it is 
open to the contractors to terminate the 
contract by three months’ notice, when 
the service will be put up to public com- 
petition. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE X.— 
THE VARNA RAILWAY. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can now see their way to insist 
ee the strict fulfilment of Article X. 
of the Treaty of Berlin, so as to avoid 
such terms being forced by Bulgaria 
on the Varna Railway bondholders as 
practically confiscates their property ; 
whether, the bondholders, having been 
obliged to take the guarantee of Bulgaria 
for the £140,000 a-year, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take such steps as are 
necessary to preserve their rights; and, 
whether, before any final arrangement 
is agreed to by the agent of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at Sofia, he will be 
directed to secure the payment of all 
arrears of interest to the bondholders as 
a precedent condition ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the Bulgarian Government, after 
long negotiations with the Varna Rail- 
way Company, have, at the instance of 
Her Majesty’s Government, agreed in 

rinciple to refer the amount of their 
iability to the arbitration of the Am- 
bassadors of the Great Powers at Con- 
stantinople. The precise terms of the 
agreement of arbitration are still under 
discussion ; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regret that the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment have neglected to answer the last 
two Notes on the subject addressed to 
them on the 3rd of April and the 4th of 
May last. The reason given for the de- 
lay being the recent change of Ministry 
and the absence of the Prince of Bul- 
garia at Moscow. Her Majesty’s Agent 
at Sofia has been instructed to press 
urgently for a reply to the above-men- 
tioned communication. 


Mr. Fawcett 
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Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: The 
noble Lord has not in the least answered 
my first Question. I would ask him, 
whether the Bulgarian Government only 
agreed to remit the matter to arbitra- 
tion on the absurd condition that the 
decision should be unanimous; next, 
whether there has been any alteration of 
the Ministry at Sofia since March last ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The question of unanimity has been one 
of the points under discussion between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Bul- 
garian Government; and it is on this 
and on other points that, as I stated the 
other day, Her Majesty’s Government 
regret that they have been unable to 
obtain any understanding. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: What 
change has there been in the Ministry 
at Sofia since the 11th of March? 

Lorpv EDMOND FIZMAURICE: 
I am not aware that there has been any 
change of Ministry, but there have been 
changes of individual Ministers. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
would repeat his Question that day week. 


THE ELECTORAL FRANCHISE 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that, owing 
to the defects in registration, many per- 
sons in Ireland entitled to the franchise 
are precluded from obtaining it; whe- 
ther, owing to the provisions contained 
in the sixty-third section of the Act 11 
and 12 Vic. c. 91, many thousands of 
persons otherwise entitled to the Poor 
Law, Municipal, and Parliamentary 
Franchise in Dublin, are deprived of 
any share in the selection of Poor Law, 
Municipal and Parlimentary represen- 
tatives; and, whether, with a view to 
encourage Constitutional action in Ire- 
land, he will press forward the Registra- 
tion Bill he has introduced, and amend 
it soas to remove the difficulties which 
at present exclude many thousands of 
people in Ireland from franchises which 
the Law intends they should enjoy ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am well 
aware of, and I regret, the circumstances 
referred to in the second paragraph of 
this Question, which the hon. Member 
has in so patriotic a manner brought be- 
fore me more than once. I think this 
is a matter which would more properly 
be dealt with in a measure relating 
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to the franchise, whether Municipal or 
Parliamentary, than in a Bill dealing 
exclusively with registration. I almost 
doubt whether it would be considered 
within the scope of a Registration Bill 
by the opponents of the measure. With 
regard to the defects of the existing 
system of registration, I may say that 
among the proposed Irish measures of 
this Session there is none that I am 
more anxious to see promptly carried 
than one dealing with this question. 
But the delay in the Government Bills 
has been so great, and was so unex- 
pected by me when I first brought for- 
ward my programme of Irish measures, 
‘that I must own I have not now the 


same confidence of being able to get | 


them carried this Session. 

Mr. DAWSON asked whether it was 
not a fact that in the English Registra- 
tion Act of 1878 the provisions referred 
to in his Question were incorporated 
from political motives ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the pro- 
visions were practically determined by 
the Act of 1869, introduced by the right 
hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). 
That Act was undoubtedly of a political 
nature, and was only carried after con- 
siderable discussion. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE RATH- 
KEALE UNION— INSURANCE OF 
THE UNION BUILDINGS. 

Mr. SYNAN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether, by letter of the 
18th April 1883, the Board of Public 
Works informed the Board of Guardians 
of the Rathkeale Union that they had 
effected an insurance on the Ballast- 
kerry Dispensary buildings for the sum 
of £1,150, at the rate of 3s. per cent. ; 
whether, by resolutions of the 2lst 
March and 2nd May 1883, the Board of 
Guardians objected to pay more than 
ls. 6d. per cent. being the usual rate 
in the Union, and whether the rate was 
reduced in consequence of said resolu- 
tions; whether, by resolutions of the 
llth April and 2nd May 1883, the 
Board of Guardians called upon the 
Board of Public Works to inform them 
how the sum of £1,150 was apportioned 
over the separate buildings in order to 
enable the Board of Guardians to effect 
an additional insurance; and, whether 
the Board of Public Works have com- 
plied with those resolutions, or will now 
do so ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the facts ap- 
pear to be correctly stated in the Ques- 
tion; and I learn that the Board of 
Works have already complied with the 
resolutions referred to. 


POST OFF ICE ANNUITIES AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE TABLES. 


Mr. HOLLOND asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, When the 
new Post Office Annuities and Insurance 
Tables, authorised by the Act of last 
Session, will be ready; and, whether, 
in view of the fact that these tables must 
be laid upon the Table of the House 
thirty days before they come into opera- 
tion, he can give the House an assurance 
that they will be presented in sufficient 
time to be approved during the present 
Session, and thus avoid another year’s 
delay in bringing the Act into opera- 
tion? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, Ihave agreed 
with my right hon. Friend the Post- 
master General, that the two sets of 
tables should be issued together. The 
Actuarial Reports on which the annuity 
tables must be founded are still under 
review; and, though the work will be 
pressed forward, I do not think I could 
give the assurance for which my hon. 
Friend asks. 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS AOTS—REBUILDING. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, What provisions have been 
agreed to between the Secretary of State 
and the Commissioners of Sewers as to 
rebuilding on the sites cleared under 
the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts 1875 and 1882; and, when the 
Correspondence, for the production of 
which an Address was agreed to on 
the 3rd May, will be in the hands of 
Members ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the terms of the arrangement relating 
to the various sites would be found in 
the Correspondence which was in the 
hands of the printers, and would shortly 
be laid upon the Table. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whena Bill will be brought 
in for confirming the Provisional Orders 
made in the four schemes under the 
and Labourers’ Dwellings 
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Acts, 1875 and 1882, brought forward 
by the Metropolitan Board ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the Bill had been already brought 


in. 


GOVERNMENTAL DEPARTMENTS— 
THE HOME OFFICE. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a leading article in the 
“Times” of 6th June, which states that 
‘‘an attempt has been made to relieve 
the Home Office of a part of its work,”’ a 
scheme for transferring to the Local Go- 
vernment Board the control of business 
relating to factories, artizans’ dwellings, 
and burials; and, if the statement is 
correct ; and, if so, under what statute 
such transfer has been made ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir; it is not the fact that anything 
that could be properly called a transfer 
of business has taken place, nor do I 
think that any such scheme would be prac- 
ticable. It is true that during a pressure 
of business, my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had been good enough to render 
me assistance in looking through Papers; 
but there has not been, nor could there 
be without Statutory authority, any 
transfer of responsibilities to that Board. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL 
— REPORT FROM THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

. Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, When the Report 
of the Standing Committee on the Court 
of Criminal Appeal Bill be presented 
to the House, so that the Country may 
have an opportunity of considering the 
Amendments which have been made in 
that Bill by the Committee ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, this Bill 
was being considered together with the 
Criminal Code Bill. The Standing Com- 
mittee on Law had not made such pro- 
gress as he could have wished, but he 
should be the last to give up the hope of 
oan ag with these Bills during this 

ession. He would promise that the 

Report of the Committee should be pre- 

sented at such a time as would allow the 

House and the country the fullest op- 
portunity of examining the Amendments 
which had been introduced. 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir. R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not an- 
swered the last portion of the Question? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that would be act- 
ing in opposition to the Instruction to 
the Committee, which was to deal with 
both Bills jointly. 


MADAGASCAR—INTERVENTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN WITH FRANCE. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in accordance with the 
declaration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognising ‘‘the Queen of Ma- 
dagascar as absolute Monarch of the 
whole Island” and with the under- 
standing between Great Britain and 
France ‘that the two Governments 
should maintain an identic attitude of 
policy in Madagascar and act in concert in 
the matter,”’ Her Majesty’s Government 
has made representations to the French 
Government concerning the action and 
the claims of France in Madagascar ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No representation, other than those con- 
tained in the Blue Book already pre- 
sented to Parliament, has been made to 
the French Government on the affairs 
of Madagascar. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — OLDCASTLE 
UNION—SUPERANNUATION 
ALLOWANCES, 

Mr. SHEIL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Guardians of Old- 
castle Union granted a superannuation 
allowance of £38 2s. 8d. a-year to 
Mr. John Flood, aged 67 years, which 
was duly sanctioned by the Local Go- 
vernment Board; whether the same 
Guardians granted a superannuation al- 
lowance of £12 a-year to Mr. Francis 
Hartley, age 71 years, which was dis- 
allowed by the Local Government Board 
on the ground that Mr. Hartley did 
not devote his whole time to the service 
of the Union; whether the Oldcastle 
Guardians pointed out that Mr. Flood 
had not given his whole service to the 
Union; and, whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board in continuing the sanction 
of the payment of a pension to Mr. 
Flood is acting legally ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the facts 
are substantially as stated ; but it should 
be mentioned that when the Guardians 
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submitted to the Local Government 
Board the claims of Mr. Flood to pen- 
sion, there was nothing whatever to 
show that his entire time had not been 
devoted to the two Poor Law offices in 
respect of which it was proposed to pen- 
sion him; and it was in the belief that 
this was the case that the Local Govern- 
ment Board sanctioned the grant. The 
Superannuation Act does not contain any 
express provision enabling the Board to 
cancel the grant; but they will take 
legal advice as to whether they have 
power to take such a step. 


Metropolitan Board 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
PROHIBITION OF PUBLIC MEETINGS 
ON OPEN SPACES. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether the Board of Works 
have systematically refused, since the 
18th January 1883, to allow any public 
meetings to be held on any of the open 
spaces which they are required to pro- 
tect and allowed to regulate ? 

Sr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to state, Sir, that the Board has not 
systematically refused, since the 18th of 
January, 1883, to allow any public 
meetings to be held on the open spaces ; 
but, having regard to the powers given 
to the Board to prevent acts or things 
tending to interference with the use of 
the open spaces by the public for the 

urposes of exercise and recreation, the 
oard has not seen fit to grant permis- 
sion to persons desiring to hold public 
meetings for the purpose of discussing 
religious and other topies upon Sundays. 

I may add that the magistrate at the 

Lambeth Police Court, on the 7th in- 

stant, in convicting two persons charged 

with the infringement of the bye-laws, 
stated his opinion that meetings such as 

I have mentioned would interfere with 

the use of the open spaces for the pur- 

poses of exercise and recreation. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Are 
people allowed to discuss religious ques- 
tions on week-days ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: If 
the hon. Baronet will give Notice of the 
Question, I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: Is it not 
a fact that the Board have refused to 
give its assent to the holding of any 
public meeting of any kind whatever— 
religious, secular, or otherwise — on 
Sundays or any other day ? 
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Sr JAMES M‘GAREL - HOGG: 
Every application that is received is 
considered on its merits. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: Have 
they not been systematically refused ? 
I understand they have. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
most distinctly state that they have not 
been systematically refused. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he is aware that Mr. 
Henry Hill, of 81, Barlow Street, Old 
Kent Road, was summoned at the in- 
stance of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works before the Lambeth Police Court 
for speaking on the occasion of a public 
meeting at Peckham Rye on Ist April; 
that the hearing of the summons was 
adjourned to 7th June, when Mr. Hill 
was fined twenty shillings and three 
guineas costs, with the alternative of 
fourteen days imprisonment, though 
four witnesses, whose testimony was not 
impeached, deposed that he had not 
spoken ; whether the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have extended their powers in 
prohibiting meetings on public places, 
when the Law under which they exer- 
cise their powers allows them to regu- 
late such meetings only ; whether it has 
not been the custom for various meet- 
ings to be held for many years past, 
especially by advocates of temperance, 
on Peckham Rye, without objection, and 
even with the sanction of the vestry ; 
and, whether, considering that working 
people cannot assemble to discuss griev- 
ances, or assist reforms in other than 
open spaces near London, owing to the 
expense involved in hiring rooms, he 
ean check the action of the Board of 
Works? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, 
so far as the Home Office has anything 
to do with this matter, which is confirm- 
ing and sanctioning the orders and 
regulations made, I have expressed my 
opinion to the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works that the power 
to regulate public meetings in these 
open spaces ought not to be extended 
to an absolute prohibition of such meet- 
ings. I have expressed my opinion 
that in sanctioning the orders and regu- 
lations made, I did not contemplate that 
public meetings should be prohibited 
altogether. On the contrary, I think it 
would be very inexpedient to prevent 


meetings being held. They are allowed 
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to be held in Hyde Park, and I cannot 
see why they should not be allowed in 
other open spaces. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT—THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
can state what is the present position of 
the negotiations which are understood 
to be now or to have lately been pro- 
ceeding with the Government of the 
United States of America regarding the 
establishment of an International Copy- 
right between the two countries? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, a proposal for the settlement of this 
question was made to the Government 
of the United States by Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Washington in November, 
1881, but no reply has yet been re- 
ceived. 


DIPLOMATIC VOTE—SALARY OF 
MAJOR BARING, H.M. CONSUL GENE- 
RAL IN EGYPT. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is intended 
to take a Supplementary Vote of Supply 
for the Salary and Allowances of Major 
Baring ; whether the relative position of 
Major Baring as Agent and Consul 
General will be the same as that of Lord 
Dufferin with respect to the Officers in 
Command of Her Majesty’s Naval and 
Military Forces in Egypt; and, whether 
Major Baring will be independent of, or 
subordinate to, Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, it is not intended to take a Supple- 
mentary Vote in Supply for Major 
Baring’s salary and allowances. I am 
not sure that I rightly understand the 
bearing of the second portion of the 
noble Lord’s Question; but I may ex- 
plain that the position of Lord Dufferin 
was altogether an exceptional one, and 
cannot be compared with that to be held 
by Major Baring, who succeeds Sir 
Edward Malet and not Lord Dufferin. 
Major Baring’s rank and position will 
therefore be the same as those of Sir 
Edward Malet, and he will continue to 
receive his instructions from the Secre- 
tary of State, to whom his Correspond- 
ence will be directly addressed, Copies, 
when necessary, being sent to Her Ma- 


Sir William Harcourt 
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jesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, 
according to the rule hitherto adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Agents in Egypt. 

Mr. GORST: Is the House to under- 
stand that no part of the pay and allow- 
ances of Major Baring will become pay- 
able during the present financial year ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No; I do not say that. I said that 
there would be no Supplementary Esti- 
mate. 

Mr. GORST : If that is not so, where 
is the money to come from ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It will be included in the Votes before 
the House. Asthe House is aware, the 
Diplomatic Vote has not yet been taken, 
and according to the usual practice the 
money saved by the economy of the Go- 
vernment with respect to other charges 
could be applied in payment of such an 
extra charge as the present. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Does the noble Lord mean to contend 
that it is usual in the beginning of a 
Session, in making financial arrange- 
ments, not to take a Vote of Credit for 
one portion of any Service because there 
is some hope of effecting a saving in 
another? That seems to me a new 
doctrine. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I was not making any general statement 
of financial doctrine, but answered a 
Question which was asked. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The matter 
stands in this way. It is proposed to 
increase the salary of a certain officer, 
and for that increase a sum of £2,000 
will be required. Do the Government 
intend to make that increase without 
giving Parliament an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion on it ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I do not think it would be fair to give 
an answer to a Question of this character 
without Notice. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Due 
Notice has been given. The Question 
put by my noble Friend is, ‘‘ Whether it 
is intended to take a Vote in Supply 
for the Salary and Allowances of Major 
Baring ?” 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have answered that portion of the 
Question. It is not intended to take a 
Supplementary Vote. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: If 
it is not, then where will the extra 
£2,000 be obtained ? 
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Lorp RANDOLPH OHURCHILL: 
I give Notice that, as the noble Lord 
has stated that the extra salary and al- 
lowances of Major Baring will be in- 
cluded in the Diplomatic Vote, I shall, 
upon that Vote, move, as an Amendment 
to it, that the Vote be reduced by a sum 
of £2,000. 

Mr. ONSLOW: May I ask the noble 
Lord whether the recompense which 
Major Baring will receive will be 
charged on the Imperial or the Indian 
Exchequer ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will give 
Notice of that Question ? 

Mr. CARBUTT said, he had given 
Notice that he would oppose this 
Vote. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR inquired 
whether, except for this extra payment 
to Major Baring, there would not bea 
surplus of £2,000 ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There would be no difficulty whatever, 
if economies are effected in a Vote, in 
applying the surplus resulting from such 
economies towards payments in respect 
of the other details of the same Vote. 
The details of each Vote are not voted 
separately, but are given for the infor- 
mation of the House only. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The point to 
which I desire the noble Lord to direct 
his attention is this. Parliament has 
had Notice that the salary of a certain 
office is £2,000, and the Government 
are now proposing to increase that 
salary. I think that is an unusual 
course. I think it is an unusual course 
to increase a salary in that way without 
asking the authority of Parliament. Do 
the Government intend to increase that 
salary without the authority of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Nobody could possibly object to the 
right hon. Gentleman bringing forward 
that question upon the Diplomatic Vote. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman will 
see that I have fairly answered the 
Question upon the Paper, and that any 
further discussion should properly be 
taken then. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether any arrangement respect- 
ing Major Baring’s salary has been 
brought before the Treasury, and whe- 
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ther the Treasury have given it their 
sanction ? 

TazCHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpgrs): No arrange- 
ment of that character has been officially 
brought forward, though we are aware 
that it will be proposed in due course. 
My opinion is that the change should 
be explained to Parliament before it is 
made ; and, so far as I am concerned, I 
will take care that this is done. 


EGYPT (THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE) 
—THE ARMY HOSPITAL CORPS. 


Str TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the case that the Army 
Hospital Corps attached to the British 
Expeditionary Force in Egypt was so 
deficient in men and appliances that, 
had it not been for the loan of a large 
number of bearers and dandies by the 
Indian Contingent, it would have been 
impossible to have removed the wounded 
from the field of Tel-el-Kebir, except 
after a long delay; and, if this is the 
case, who was responsible for this state 
of things? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I will refer the hon. Baronet to the 
reply of Sir John Adye, the Chief of 
the Staff, to Question No. 6,079 of 
the Evidence taken by Lord Morley’s 
Committee of Inquiry. The Question 
was— 

“Before the battle of Tel-el-Kebir you got 
a number of Indian dhoolie bearers from the 
Indian Contingent. Was that in consequence 
of the British bearer companies not being 
sufficient ?”’ 


Sir John Adye replied— 


‘No; but knowing that they had a large 

establishment, and as the Native regiments 
were very few in number up at the front, I 
thought it was common sense that the super- 
fluity of that establishment should be devoted 
to the general use of the Army on that oc- 
casion.” 
This view is supported by the evidence 
of Sir Herbert Macpherson. (See Q.636.) 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
dhoolie bearers attached to the Indian 
Contingent rendered most valuable ser- 
vice to the British troops, which I have 
no desire or intention of depreciating. 


PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COMMUNI- 
CATIONS—MR, ERRINGTON. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 

cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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What Department of the Foreign Office 
will be charged with making and keep- 
ing for the purposes of transmission, a 
record of Mr. Errington’s proceedings 
during his protracted and repeated visits 
to Rome ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
No Department of the Foreign Office 
will be charged with making and keep- 
ing the record of any Correspondence 
with Mr. Errington. The record of it 
will eventually be placed in the archives 
of the Office for the information of suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Is 
there no record to be kept now, or is it 
only to be made when Lord Granville 
retires from Office ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
That was what was stated at the time 
by the Prime Minister—‘‘For the in- 
formation of succeeding Secretaries of 
State.” 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government said the Correspondence 
would be placed on record at once, and 
not when the Government left Office. I 
do not think the present arrangement 
a fair fulfilment of that promise. The 
noble Lord has not signified in what 
Department the record will be kept. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My intention 
was to signify that the record should 
be kept from time to time as conve- 
nience dictated. 

Mr. DAWSON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Town Commissioners of 
Longford on last Wednesday, viz.— 


“That we no longer desire to offer to Mr. 
Errington advice or suggestion, and only wish 
to make known to all whom it may concern 
that in anything said or done by him during 
the last three years, he is not to be understood 
as speaking for, or in any way representing, 
the people of Longford, who are of almost one 
mind in resenting the part which it is believed 
Mr. Errington has taken in influencing His 
Holiness the Pope to issue a circular letter to 
the Bishops condemnatory of Mr. Parnell and 
his policy ;” 
and, whether, after such declaration, 
Her Majesty’s Government will retain 
him as a confidential medium of com- 
munication upon Irish affairs with the 
Holy See ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Notwithstanding the respect which is 


Mr. Bourke 
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due to the Town Commissioners of 
Longford by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it is not intended by Lord Gran- 
ville to make any variation in his rela- 
tions with Mr. Errington. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
May I ask the noble Lord whether he 
accepts the definition contained in the 
Question as to the Government retain- 
ing Mr. Errington as a ‘confidential 
medium of communication upon Irish 
affairs with the Holy See?” 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; I carefully avoided doing so. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Is Mr. Errington still at Rome making 
communications with the Pope? I will 
ask that Question to-morrow. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—AGRICUL- 
TURE IN IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, having regard to the increased 
attention latterly paid to agricultural 
instruction in National Schools in Ire- 
land, and the want of acquaintance with 
agricultural subjects felt by the inspec- 
tors who have to conduct the examina- 
tions for results fees, he will consider the 
advisability of substituting in the exa- 
minations for inspectorships of National 
Schools marks for proficiency in agricul- 
tural knowledge for the marks at pre- 
sent given in respect of the German and 
Italian languages, with which the duties 
of inspectors of Primary Schools are not 
conversant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I know no 
reason to suppose that there is any want 
of capacity on the part of the Inspectors 
to examine the pupils of the ordinary 
National schools in the agricultural class 
books. The position is different with 
regard to the agricultural sckvols—+.e., 
schools having land attached to then— 
and in these cases there is a profession- 
ally qualified Inspector. With regard to 
the suggested alteration in the course of 
examination for Inspectorships, I have 
to observe that German and Italian are 
not obligatory subjects, They are among 
the voluntary subjects in an examination 
which is intended to test general ability, 
and not special knowledge. Oandidates 
who have succeeded in the preliminary 
competitive examination are required to 
qualify in agriculture and other special 
subjects before they are given charge of 
a district. I do not think, therefore, that 
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there is any necessity for the proposed 
change. 


THE CORPORATION OF WEXFORD. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Local Government Board 
is yet in a position to express an opinion 
on the action of their auditor in refusing 
to allow the reductions granted by the 
Corporation of Wexford to its tenants 
on account of bad seasons ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the matter 
remains as it was when I answered the 
hon. Member’s former Question last 
week. The auditor has reserved his de- 
cision until his next audit, and the Local 
Government Board are not called upon 
to express any opinion on the matter un- 
less it comes before themon appeal, which 
could only happen in the event of a sur- 
charge being made. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) ACTS— 
EXTRA POLICE IN TIPPERARY. 


Mr. MAYNE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is accurate, as stated at the road 
sessions of the north riding of Tipperary, 
and reported in the ‘‘ Tipperary Advo- 
cate’’ of the 2nd instant— 

“That fifty of the ordinary Police force of 
the district were taken off, and put on again as 
an extra Police force ;’’ 
and, if true, whether this does not in- 
volve heavy additional taxation on the 
district, without any addition to the 
Police force to which the district is en- 
titled ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the hon. 
Member is probably aware that the Con- 
stabulary Acts require a re-calculation 
every five years of the number of men 
to which each county and riding in Ire- 
land is entitled as a free force. The last 
quinquennial redistribution was made by 
Order in Council of July 27 last, and the 
free force of the North Riding of Tip- 
perary was then reduced by 50 men, as 
it was found to be that number in excess 
of the proportion to which the Riding 
was entitled, comparing its area and 
population with other counties in Ire- 
land. But the state of the Riding at the 
time did not permit of the total strength 
of the police being reduced ; and it was 
therefore necessary to add the 50 men to 
the extra force employed under the Act 
6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 18, a moiety of the 
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cost of which will be charged upon the 
Riding. This force will be reduced as 


circumstances permit. 


Department. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS~ 
CHARING CROSS RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If he is aware that Parliamen- 
tary powers have been granted to the 
South Eastern Railway Company re- 
specting their bridge over the Thames 
at Charing Cross; and, whether these 

roposed works will encroach on the 

mbankment, and tend to spoil both 
that and Northumberland Avenue; and, 
if so, whether he proposes to ask Par- 
liament to suspend its Standing Orders 
to enable him to repeal that legisla- 
tion ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: 
Sir, the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany promoted two Bills in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, which were opposed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and considerably modified. One of the 
works comprised in the Bills was the 
widening of the railway near Charing 
Cross, which was required for the pur- 
poses of enabling the Company to carry 
their increasing traffic with public safety. 
The Board objected to this widening 
upon various grounds, one of them being 
thatit would be objectionable with refer- 
ence to Northumberland Avenue, and 
the Board suggested that the widening 
should be upon the Eastern or City side 
of the railway. Although Parliament 
did not adopt this view, the Bills, as 
passed into law, provided against any 
occupation of the land of the ornamental 
gardens, or of the Victoria Embankment 
roadway, and did not involve any works 
which might lead to public danger. 
Under these circumstances, the Board 
does not propose to ask Parliament to 
repeal that legislation. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ASSIST- 
ANT CLERKS. 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the position of 
certain lower division clerks in the Edu- 
cation Department (and not third class 
clerks, as understood by him in a former 
answer) who entered that office as junior 
assistant clerks at the age of fourteen, 
under a signed agreement, with a pro- 
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mise of a nomination for a permanent 
clerkship if they had a good character 
and remained there till they were nine- 
teen, but who were deprived of that 
nomination by the alteration subse- 
quently made in the service; whether 
they are receiving now the very much 
smaller smaller salary of about £100 per 
annum instead of about £300 per annum; 
whether the yearly increase is much less 
than they otherwise would have received; 
whether the heads of the Department 
have recommended some compensation 
to be made to them ; and, if the Govern- 
ment will now make them some compen- 
sation for the breach of the conditions 
on which they entered the service ; ‘and, 
if not, on what grounds such compensa- 
tion is refused ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, I have looked 
into the facts of the case referred to in 
the Question. There was no promise 
given of a nomination for a clerkship, 
only a chance of being allowed to com- 
pete for any vacancy that might be open. 
As a fact, there have been no vacancies, 
such as one or two of the men might 
possibly have filled, but all of them 
have been turned into lower division 
clerks. The Education Department re- 
commended that they should reckon their 

ensionable service from the time they 

ecame writers; but the Treasury, upon 
careful consideration, and having regard 
to the precedent that would be created, 
decided that no case was made out for 
this concession. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF © 
PUBLIC BUSINESS — AGRICULTURAL 
HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) BILL. 

CotonEn KINGSCOTE asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether, as the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill is now postponed until after the 
Committee of the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
the Government will consider the ad- 
visability of re-committing it, in order 
to incorporate it in the Clauses of ‘“‘ The 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875,’ to 
which reference is made in the Bill ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that before the 
right hon. Gentleman answered the Ques- 
tion he should like to put another Ques- 
tion to him on the same subject, and, with 
the indulgence of the House, he would 
say one word in explanation. When 
the Committee on the Tenants’ Compen- 
sation Bill was fixed for that day, they 
were led to believe that the Committee 
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would be proceeded with with as little 
delay as possible. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had, in fact, given a pledge to 
that effect to the Member for Gloucester- 
shire. He wished to ask the Govern- 
ment whether, having regard to that 
understanding, they would consent not 
to postpone the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill until after the Committee of the 
Corrupt Practices Bill ? 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he also should 
ask the Government to reconsider their 
decision, as if the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill was not taken first, it would 
come on when hon. Members interested 
in it would have to be away attending to 
Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. DODSON: In answer to the 
Question of my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Kingscote), I can add nothing 
now to the answer given by the Prime 
Minister on the subject on Friday last 
to the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon. The Government are 
disposed to look favourably on the pro- 
posal, but wish to reserve their judg- 
ment as to the time and mode of giving 
effect to it until further progress has 
been made with the Bill. With regard 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) as to 
whether the Government will give pre- 
cedence to the Committee on the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill, I can only say 
that when I stated what I did on a 
former occasion that was the intention 
and view of the Government. It was 
not an engagement on the subject; and 
I can only say that it has now been 
determined that it would be better to 
proceed with the Corrupt Practices Bill. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to give No- 
tice that on Thursday I will ask the 
Prime Minister what has since occurred 
to alter the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed with as little 
delay as possible with this Bill ? 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as stated by 
‘‘La France” and other French papers, 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
asked the Government of the French 
Republic for explanations as to a speech 
made in the Senate on the 2nd by 
M. Challemal Lacour, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, in which he said:— 
“‘ We know that there are attempts to 
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excite China against us, and we also those officers, now Majors, who entered 
know from what Power they proceed ?”’ ' the service from the Militia after the age 
Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: of twenty will be allowed to remain in 
No, Sir; Her Majesty’s Government their regiments, or on the list of the 
have not asked for explanations, as they | Army until the age of fifty, the same 
do not believe that the statement in! as Majors who purchased their compa- 
question could possibly be intended to nies? 
affect them in any way. Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Luwacy (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1862— Sir, the Question is not quite fairly 


c i stated, for it is not all majors who pur- 
PERTH PRISON—TRANSFERENCE OF | chased their companies who are allowed 
CRIMINAL LUNATICS. 


| to serve till the age of 50, but only those 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Socre-| who became majors not later than the 
tary of State for the Home Department, | ist of July, 1881. The Royal Warrant 
If it be the fact that the Scotch Lunacy | does not extend the same privilege to 
Act (25 and 26 Vic. c. 54), by section | majors whocame from the Militia, unless 
23, empowers the Governor of Perth | they were captains before purchase was 





Prison to send prisoners who have be- 
come insane back to the prison where 
they were committed, but that this must 
be “ within fourteen days” of the expiry 
of the sentence ; if the Governor of Perth 
Prison or the Prison Commissioners were 
entitled to interpret this power as ex- 
tending to any period subsequent to the 
expiry of the sentence, in some cases 
even twenty years after; if the autho- 
rities at Broadmoor have legal power to 
send prisoners to Perth Prison for the 
purpose of being disposed of as above ; 
and, if he is aware that within a few 
months back four prisoners under such 
circumstances have been sent to Glas- 
gow to be supported, though having no 


claim of settlement there ; and, if so, | 


what redress he proposes ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: An 
inquiry is being made into this matter 
by the Lord Advocate, but the informa- 


tion asked for has not yet been received. | 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—HYDERABAD 
AND CHUNDA RAILWAY. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he will 
lay upon the Table the Papers relating 
to the construction of a Railway from 
Hyderabad to Chunda under the guaran- 
tee of the Government of Nizam ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Papers in 
the India Office relating to this matter 
refer to negotiations extending over some 


years, but which have not yet led toany | 


definite result. At present they must 
be considered confidential. In the course 
of a few weeks I hope to be able to give 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
further information. 


ARMY—MILITIA MAJORS. 
Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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| abolished in 1871. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CROWN 
SOLICITORS—-MR. GIVAN. 

Coronet NOLAN asked the Chief 
| Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is true that in the province of 
Leinster there is not one of the Crown 
Solicitors who is a Roman Catholic, and 
if it is now intended to appoint a gen- 
tleman, not a Roman Catholic, from the 
‘north of Ireland to the office of Crown 
Solicitor for the county of Kildare which 
is at present vacant ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
| Question, I would wish to ask him, Whe- 





|ther the newly appointed Crown Soli- 
citor is the same Mr. Givan who in Sep- 
| tember last declared at a banquet in the 
| County Monaghan that he would not 
accept any appointment from a Govern- 
ment who would not grant the entire of 
'the Amendments of the Land Act de- 
manded by the tenantry of Ulster; and, 
‘if so, whether we are to gather from the 
fact of the appointment that the Govern- 
ment are to bring in a Bill embodying 
Mr. Givan’s views ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The only infor- 
mation I can give the hon. Member is 
that the Mr. Givan who has accepted 
the Crown Solicitorship for Kildare is 
the Member for Monaghan. With refer- 
ence to the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member, the question of reli- 
gious profession does not appear to have 
been at any time much considered in 
\connection with the provincial distri- 
bution of Crown Solicitors. Although 
I have not positive information on the 
subject, I believe that the hon. and gal- 
lant Member is correct in his description 
lof the religion of the Crown Solicitors 


I 
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in Leinster; while, on the other hand, 
in several counties of Ulster, having a 
large proportion of Protestant inhabi- 
tants, the office is filled by Roman Ca- 
tholics. I believe that up to the present 
date there is only one Crown Solicitor 
in Ireland who is a Presbyterian, to 
which body the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Givan) belongs. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether, under 
the circumstances, it was the intention 
of the Government to issue a new Writ 
for the election of a Member for Mona- 
ghan County. 


{No answer was given to this Ques- 
tion. } 


MARRIAGE LAWS— MARRIAGES BE- 
TWEEN ENGLISHWOMEN AND 
FRENCHMEN. 


Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If his at- 
tention has been called to the numerous 
cases in which marriages have been 
solemnised in England between English- 
women and Frenchmen in accordance 
with the provisions of British Law only, 
which marriages have, subsequently, 
been held to beinvalid in France; whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
the great hardships which have thereby 
been inflicted on innocent persons ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will forthwith take steps to remedy 
this evil by legislation; or, if not, if 
they will issue a circular notice to all 
registrars and ministers of religion au- 
thorised to perform the marriage cere- 
mony inviting them to call the attention 
of British subjects presenting them- 
selves to be married to the provisions of 
the French Law, and to the fact that, 
to insure a valid marriage, these pro- 
visions must be strictly complied with ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
for some time past has been directed to 
the matters referred to in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, and various communi- 
cations have passed between the British 
and French Governments on the sub- 
ject. There is reason to hope that 
measures will shortly be adopted which 
will practically obviate the danger of 
marriages contracted in this country 
between Englishwomen and Frenchmen 
being held invalid in France by reason 
of non-compliance with the formalities 
required by the laws of that country. 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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LAND TENURE—GROUND LEASES. 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 

the First Lord of the Treasury, If Her 
Majesty’s Government will consent to an 
inquiry, either by a Royal Commission 
or by a Committee of this House, into 
the present system of ground leases in 
towns, whether of houses or of land for 
building and occupation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This question 
has not been discussed in the House, 
and Her Majesty’s Government are not 
aware of a state of facts sufficiently 
serious to lead them to think that it 
would be right to move for an Inquiry. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked whether the Government would 
oppose a Motion for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We should first 
require to know the case of the hon. 
Gentleman before we could consider it. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in 
view of the great interest taken by many 
Irish Members upon the subject, and in 
view of the statement of the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant, when 
replying to a deputation which waited 
upon him on the 27th of April last :— 

“That the Irish Government could never 
acquiesce in the Sale of Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) Bill not being passed into Law this 
Session,” 
he will provide an early opportunity for 
taking the judgment of the House upon 
the measure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Upon this ques- 
tion I am afraid I must remind the hon. 
Member that this Bill is a Bill com- 
peting with several others, but at the 
same time undoubtedly stands in that 
class of Bills which we are exceedingly 
desirous to see passed, and which we 
believe the House in general wishes to 
see passed. I therefore see no reason 
to doubt—and certainly no exertion will 
be wanting on the part of the Govern- 
ment—that the House will have an op- 
portunity of giving a judgment on the 
subject. 


EGYPT—M. DE LESSEPS’ PROPOSED 
DUPLICATE SUEZ CANAL. 
Mr. NORWOOD asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 
assent of M. de Lesseps has been ob- 
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tained to the laying upon the Table of 
the House Copies of the communications 
that have passed between the Adminis- 
tration of the Suez Canal Company and 
Her Majesty‘s Government as to the 
construction of a second Canal; and, if 
so, to inquire when the House may ex- 
pect to be in possession of those com- 
munications ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We find that we 
are not at present in a position to pub- 
lish the Correspondence to which re- 
ference is made in the Question. 


EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE—TRIAL 
OF SULEIMAN SAMI. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister a Ques- 
tion, of which I have given him private 
Notice, and perhaps I may be allowed, 
at the same time, to make a personal 
explanation. On Friday I, in the House, 
stated that certain matters had been 
laid before Lord Dufferin in Egypt, and 
he did not consider himself at liberty to 
incur the responsibility of going into 
them. The Prime Minister, without as- 
cribing exact falsification to me, implied 
something very near it. I now wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to a letter 
in The Times to-day from Mr. Eve, solici- 
tor to Arabi Pasha, in which oceurs the 
following passage :— 

‘* A portion of this evidence was offered be- 
fore the close of the trial of Arabi to Lord 
Dufferin for his private information. Upon re- 
ference to a letter now before me, I find the 
circumstances of the communication most dis- 
tinctly stated as follows :—‘ First, it was offered 
to his Lordship to bring witnesses to prove that 
Omar Lufti had ordered Suleiman Sami to bring 
his regiment down unharmed, and that Suleiman 
had refused to be made a fool of, seeing well 
the construction that would be put upon it ; also 
that, perceiving what would be said if he stayed 
away while massacre was going on, after an 
hour's delay he came with his troops in arms 
in distinct contradiction to Omar Lufti’s orders, 
and quelled the riots; secondly, it was offered 
to bring the man who had received the order 
and taken it to Suleiman Sami; and, thirdly, 
to bring another who had heard Omar Lufti in 
the streets exhorting the massacrers to strike 
home on the heads of the Christians, and not to 
spare.’ ” 


The letter adds— 

‘Lord Dufferin said it was not his business 
to prosecute Omar Lufti.”’ 
I wish to ‘ask also, whether, in view of 
such a statement, the Prime Minister 
still adheres to the allegation made by 
him on Friday last, that— 
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‘As far as Lord Dnufferin’s recollection and 
knowledge went, he entirely declined to recog- 
nize one jot or tittle of the statement as entitled 
in the slighest degree to credit. 


I also wish to know whether the Prime 
Minister, in view of his statement on 
Friday last— 

** That it was the duty of the Government to 
investigate any definite charge which was left 
in their hands, and that they would make the 
best examination in their power,” 


intends to make such inquiry into the 
‘‘ tremendous charge ’’ make against the 
Khedive of Egypt of having been con- 
cerned in the instigation of the massacres 
of June 11 at Alexandria, and, if so, 
when he will state in what manner Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to carry 
out this duty ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to the second of these charges, the noble 
Lord has correctly stated that I said 
that it would be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to investigate any definite 
matter or charge which might be left in 
their hands, and that we should make 
the best examination of such a charge in 
our power. I am bound to say, how- 
ever, that, on perusing the speech of 
the noble Lord, I find very little definite 
matter in it; and, before proceeding to 
say anything upon it, I wish very much 
to know whether that speech, or any 
particular report of that speech, is the 
basis upon which he proposes to found his 
Question? The matter is a very serious 
one, and a Member making a charge of 
this kind incurs an immense respon- 
sibility. But we should not like to 
make investigation without knowing 
that we were dealing with the subject- 
matter with which the noble Lord de- 
sired that we should deal. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I shall be perfectly prepared to place 
all the materials which are in the pos- 
session of myself and others in the 
hands of the Prime Minister, in order 
that he may judge of their nature, if he 
will only tell me the character of the 
tribunal which he purposes shall make 
the Inquiry ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The tribunal, in 
the first instance, must be the Govern- 
ment itself. It would be our duty to 
make the examination in the first in- 
stance ; but it would be a prelimary and 
not a definite examination, and there 
would be an appeal to this House in 
case we should discharge our duty in 
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an unsatisfactory manner. With regard 
to the first Question of the noble Lord, 
I think the misunderstanding that has 
arisen between us is this. The Question 
which the noble Lord puts relates en- 
tirely, if I understand it aright, to the 
evidence brought forward against a cer- 
tain personage named Omar Lufti. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Which would be brought against him? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The statement 
of the noble Lord to which I desired to 
apply the negative and the repudiation 
of Lord Dufferin was a statement which, 
as we understood—and I think the noble 
Lord probably meant it—applied to the 
Khedive. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Acting through Omar Lufti. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no 
proof of any connection whatever be- 
tween Omar Lufti and the Khedive in 
this question. That would be my first 
answer. Now, I am bound to say, 
viewing the nature of the case, that the 
House takes a very humane interest in 
every question of life and death, and I 
fully recognize the title of the House to 
be informed upon all that the Govern- 
ment have done in regard to such a 
question. The course which I propose 
to take at present for the information of 
the House is this—I propose to read 
two telegrams from Egypt which touch 
the vital parts of the case of Suleiman 
Sami; I propose then to read a letter 
or despatch which Lord Dufferin has 
addressed to Earl Granville, in which 
he notices the case of Omar Lufti. 
These Papers will be laid on the Table 
as soon as possible, together with some 
germane Papers. When I have read 
the despatch hon. Members will have 
the most material parts of the case be- 
fore them, and will be able to found 
upon it either Questions or discussion. 
This is a despatch from Sir Edward 
Malet, dated June 9 (Saturday)— 

“ Suleiman Sami was executed this morning. 
The evidence against him established clearly 
that the burning of Alexandria was done by 
his orders, in disobedience to orders received by 
him from Arabi Pasha. In thus abstaining 
from interference I have been guided by the 
principles laid down in Lord Dufferin’s de- 
spatch (No. 138), in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment concurred, and by your Lordship’s 
despatch to me (No. 304) of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, saying that Her Majesty’s Government 
would not take any steps to prevent execution 
in cases in which participation in the burning 
of Alexandria was proved.” 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Sir Edward Malet has also sent another 
short telegram, saying— 


“T have received the following telegram from 
Major Macdonald, dated yesterday. 


Then he gives the body of Major Mac- 
donald’s telegram, which runs as fol- 
lows :— 


“‘T consider that the charges against Suleiman 
Sami were proved, and that the sentence was a 
just one.’” 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
On what date did the Government receive 
the despatch ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is addressed 
to Lord Granville today. Now this is 
the despatch addressed to Lord Granville 
by Lord Dufferin— 


“My Lord,—As it has been suggested in Par- 
liament that the Khedive of Egypt was the 
author of the massacres at Alexandria on 11th 
June last year, and as it has been publicly stated 
that I hurried the trial of Arabi Pasha to a pre- 
mature conclusion, lest, were it to have been 
prolonged, revelations might have been made 
injurious to the character of His Highness, I 
beg to say that such a supposition is quite 
erroneous. It is perfectly true that during the 
course of some preliminary conversations I had 
with Mr. Broadley in regard to disputed points 
of procedure between himself and the Egyptian 
Public Prosecutor, that gentleman occasionally 
hinted, in ominous but vague language, that in 
the interests of his clients he would be com- 
pelled to make very damnatory disclosures in 
regard to a number of eminent Egyptian per- 
sonages. To these observations, which were 
more than once repeated, I invariably replied, 
as I am sure Mr. Broadley will himself testify, 
that such a result would be a matter of indif- 
ference both to myself and to Her Majesty’s 
Government, who could have no possible desire 
to shield anyone to whom such a dreadful crime 
as murder could be brought home. Nor did I 
ever utter a word to discourage Mr. gay | 
from executing his intentions. It is true 
did not regard these minatory suggestions as 
serious—at all events, so far asthe Khedive was 
concerned ; but even had I attached more im- 
portance to them, I should not have held diffe- 
rent language. It was during the course of one 
of these conversations that Mr. Broadley said 
to me that in strict justice it was Lufti Pasha, 
and not Arabi, who ought to be in the dock, 
and that he could mention facts to support 
this assertion. The circumstances which he 
referred to did not, however, appear to me to 
make out a case against Lufti which could be 
seriously sustained, and if, as Mr. Eve has 
asserted in his letter to The Times of to-day, I 
replied during the course of what was expressly a 
‘ privileged,’ and therefore unguarded, conver- 
sation, that ‘it was not my business to prosecute 
the Minister of War,’ I can only congratulate 
myself upon having made so sensible a reply. 
The circumstances under which the trial of 
Arabi was concluded I have already related to 
your Lordship in my previous despatches, and 
especially in the despatch of the 5th instant. 


Suleiman Sami. 
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The narrative speaks for itself and disposes of 
the theory that I did anything to hush up the 
proceedings. Only one other person, and that 
an English gentleman, in some degree profes- 
sionally connected with the Arabi interest, ever 
submitted to me a suggestion that the Alexan- 
dria massacres could be traced to the agency of 
His Highness the Khedive ; but the accusation 
was not supported or substantiated by any tan- 
gible fact or circumstance which could bring 
conviction to a reasonable mind, especially when 
account was taken of the avowed sentiments of 
my interlocutor. Nor during the whole of my 
stay in Egypt was a tittle of evidence brought 
to my notice which would in the faintest degree 
have authorized so strange an allegation. After 
the conversation in question, however, I thought 
it worth while to sound a number of trust- 
worthy and unprejudiced persons, both Euro- 
pean and Native, on the point, and I especially 
discussed the matter with Sir Charles Wilson. 
As I have already stated, Sir Charles Wilson’s 
sympathies were absolutely impartial. In fact, 
he was considered by the Egyptian Government 
to have taken a far too indulgent view of the 
Arabi movement. Sir Charles Wilson ridiculed 
the idea of the Khedive’s complicity in the 
massacres, as I am bound to say did every other 
person to whom I mentioned the subject. Under 
the foregoing circumstances I have never been 
able to come to any other conclusion than that 
the accusation in question was one of those 
thousand baseless calumnies which teem from 
Egyptian soil, for whose origin there is no ac- 
counting, and which, being unsupported by any 
substantial or tangible evidence, are the more 
difficult to refute.”’ 


Then comes a postcript— 


“With regard to Mr. Eve's statement as to the 
witnesses to whom the safe-conduct was to be 
given, I have no recollection of the circumstance 
to which he refers. Had Mr. Broadley required 
a safe-conduct for any of his witnesses, he would 
have made me an official demand in writing to 
that effect, and, as a matter of course, I should 
have requested the Egyptian Government to 
comply with his desire.” 

The two important questions are the 
execution that has lately taken place, 
and the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in regard to it, and the ques- 
tion which, I deeply regret to say, has 
beer raised by the noble Lord with re- 
gard to the Khedive of Egypt. But I 
hope we may be allowed to place these 
documents in the hands of Members; 
and I think it would be better that I 
should make no collateral or subsidiary 
statements, because the main pointsraised 
are, I think, fully dealt with in the 
Papers I have read. 

m STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I do not propose to enter into the ques- 
tions raised by the Papers we have 
heard read. But with regard to the 
execution of Suleiman Sami, the House 
will expect to have some information as 
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to the course the Government have taken. 
Therefore, I wish to ask a Question of 
which I have given Notice to the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Will he undertake to communicate to 
the House the several telegrams that 
have passed between the British Go- 
vernment and their Representatives in 
Egypt, or between the British and 
Egyptian Governments, on the subject of 
Suleiman Sami’s execution? In asking 
for the telegrams that have passed, I 
wish to have the dates, not only of the 
days on which they were despatched, 
but the hours. I hope the Government 
will also be good enough to make the 
proper correction for the difference of 
time between this meridian and that of 
Egypt. There is another question; re- 
ference has been made to a telegram on 
Saturday from Major Macdonald. I wish 
to know what is the position he holds, 
and by whose authority he is acting ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the right hon. Gentleman very 
kindly gave him Notice two hours ago 
of his intention to ask for the production 
of these telegrams; and he might men- 
tion that these telegrams, with the dates 
and hours corrected in the manner asked 
for, would, of course, form a portion of 
those Papers mentioned by the Prime 
Minister, which would be presented to 
the House with the least possible delay. 
He thought that it would be better for 
the House to have full details presented 
at once rather than piecemeal informa- 
tion. With regard to Major Macdonald’s 
position, he did not think he could give 
a better description of it than by saying 
that when Sir Charles Wilson left Egypt, 
after rendering most valuable services, 
Major Macdonald was appointed to watch 
the trials on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and now he was perform- 
ing the duties previously performed by 
Sir Charles Wilson. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
What regiment does he belong to ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
A Highland regiment. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would have any objection to producing 
the text of the telegram sent at 3 o’clock 
on Friday to Sir Edward Malet; also, 
whether, among the fresh evidence that 
Suleiman Sami wanted to call was that 
of Arabi Pasha; and, if so, why Her 
Majesty’s Government, considering the 
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nature of the evidence upon which Sulei- 
man Sami’s fate depended, did not delay 
his execution until a Commission could 
be sent to obtain Arabi’s evidence ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that neither he nor the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
stated that a telegram was sent at 3 
o’clock on Friday. What he said was 
that a telegram was sent subsequently 
to the meeting of the House, and not 
previously. With regard to the other 
Question, he was not in a position to 
inform the House whether among the 
fresh evidence required by Suleiman 
Sami was that of Arabi Pasha. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the noble Lord, 
Whether his attention had been drawn 
to the letter from Mr. Mark Napier in 
The Times of that morning, and whether 
the course there mentioned with regard 
to the trial of prisoners had been pur- 
sued in the case of Suleiman Sami ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, his attention had been drawn to 
Mr. Mark Napier’s letter. He might 
mention that the letter alleged that he 
had been entirely wrong in stating that 
the procedure followed was that of the 
French Code, rather than that with 
which they were more familiar in this 
country. There were six heads in Mr. 
Mark Napier’s letter. Two of those 
statements distinctly proved that he 
was right, and Mr. Mark Napier was 
wrong, for Mr. Mark Napier mentioned 
certain facts which were distinct fea- 
tures of the French, and not of the Eng- 
lish procedure. As to the remaining 
heads, he was not in a position to state 
whether Mr. Mark Napier was correct 
as to the facts, but his own impression 
was that he was not correct. He was 
sorry to have to differ from Mr. Mark 
Napier, and he must, in justice to him- 
self, mention that when Mr. Mark Na- 
pier called upon him at the Foreign 
Office he had a most interesting conver- 
sation with him, in the course of which 
Mr. Mark Napier frankly and candidly 
admitted that he had not the slightest 
acquaintance with the French procedure. 

Mr. BOURKE asked whether the 
course mentioned in Mr. Mark Napier’s 
letter as having been pursued was in 
accordance with the French procedure ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that he was unable to speak with 
authority upon the French procedure. 
He was only quoting from information 
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supplied to him by gentlemen who were 
cognizant with it. He believed he was 
right in stating that at the French ‘‘in- 
struction” evidence was taken, and that 
witnesses were examined and cross-exa- 
mined upon it at the final trial. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Al- 
though the Government have promised 
to lay the Papers on the Table, yet, with 
reference to one portion of the Question, 
I do not think it is desirable or neces- 
sary for the House to wait until the 
Papers are presented—I mean the Ques- 
tion with reference to the course taken 
as to the execution of Suleiman Sami. I 
propose to ask leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House, for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance—namely, the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government in 
respect of the recent Trial and Execution 
of Suleiman Sami at Alexandria. 


Suleiman Sami. 


The leave of the House having been 
given :— 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said: 
Sir, I understand it to be the feeling of 
the House that it was desirable that the 
earliest opportunity should be taken to 
ascertain precisely how we stand in re- 
gard to a matter of great importance. 
I do not desire to go at any length into 
this question, but I will remind the 
House of what took place on Friday. 
The House met at 2 o’clock, and a 
Question was put to the Government 
with reference to the statement that 
Suleiman Sami had been condemned to 
death. The noble Lord the Under Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs was not at 
the moment in the House, and the 
Prime Minister apparently was not in 
possession of the information desired 
with regard to the matter. The noble 
Lord subsequently came down to the 
House, and we heard from him a very 
clear explanation of what had taken 
place at the Foreign Office. As far as 
I understand, the first communication 
that reached the Foreign Office on the 
subject of the conviction and sentence 
was on Thursday ; some communication 
had taken place, and the matter had 
not been brought under Lord Granville’s 
notice till some time on Friday. The 
noble Lord spoke of it, as ‘‘ the first 
thing on Friday morning.” We want 
definite information on a matter upon 
which so very much turns. However, 
according to the noble Lord’s statement 
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some time prior to the meeting of the 
House at 2 o’clock the matter had been 
under Lord Granville’s consideration, 
and he appears to have come to the 
conclusion to make some inquiry. After 
discussion took place on the subject, he 
made a communication which led to 
some communication in return. We 
want to know the nature of these com- 
munications. What was the telegram 
sent? It would not be difficult for the 
noble Lord to give us that telegram, and 
the other communications, with the 
exact time and hour at which they took 
place. All that of which I have spoken 
occurred during the Morning Sitting. 
When: the House met in the evening 
further Questions were put, and we 
were left in a position of some uncer- 
tainty as to whether instructions were 
sent to our Representatives in Egypt 
to take steps to stay the execution 
until the receipt of further instructions. 
Was any second telegram sent, and at 
what time, and what answer, if any, 
was received? I wish also to have some 
clear and distinct information as to 
Major Macdonald’s position in the mat- 
ter. His position clearly was of very 
considerable importance in relation to 
Her Majesty’s Government. This was 
not a case of an ordinary judicial trans- 
action in Egypt; it was not a case in 
which we should hold aloof and allow 
the Egyptian tribunals to act according 
to their own judgment; but, having 
arisen out of the transactions of last 
year, and being so closely connected 
with the circumstances in which we oc- 
cupied the position we now hold in 
Egypt, it was a matter on which it was 
our right and our duty to make inquiries 
and to see that right was being done. 
I want to know what authority and 
functions Major Macdonald was to ex- 
ercise in this case. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment themselves acknowledged a 
certain responsibility by the very fact 
of the instructions given to Major Mac- 
donald. I am anxious to know whether 
we were right on Friday in supposing 
that the Government had put themselves 
into communication with their Represen- 
tatives in time to ascertain before the 
prisoner was actually executed whether 
there was a case for the interposition of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and also 
whether there was time for that inter- 
position if there was occasion for it. 
There ought not to be a moment’s doubt 
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left on the mind of the House or of tho 
country as to the action taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, because if, on 
the one hand, they did nothing, then 
the House has a right to complain of 
the breach of the understanding which 
seemed to be arrived at on Friday ; and, 
on the other hand, if they made repre- 
sentations, and those representations 
were disregarded, then a serious state 
of things has arisen. It is necessary 
that we should have at once, without 
waiting for Papers, clear explanations 
on these points; and if the noble Lord 
would tell us at what hour the telegrams 
were sent, and what telegrams were 
sent, we should have more means of 
forming a judgment than we have at 
present. I therefore, for the purpose of 
getting an answer, beg to move the 
Adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I think, Sir, the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman a perfectly reasonable 
one, and I shall proceed to answer his 
Questions at once. I was under the 
impression that the most important of 
these telegrams having been read by 
the Prime Minister it was hardly neces- 
sary to produce the short telegram of 
Lord Granville, to which Major Mac- 
donald’s telegram was a reply. I will, 
however, at once produce the telegram. 
But I must entirely demur to the account 
of what took place as to what was said 
on Friday evening by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It is of great import- 
ance to make that point clear. Her 
Majesty’s Government had no doubt 
whatever, from the information that 
reached them, that the sentence which 
was to be executed upon Suleiman Sami 
was a fair and just one; because they 
knew that they had on the spot a trusted 
and trustworthy agent, who had not sent 
to them any information such as his in- 
structions would have obliged him to 
send if he had thought that a great act 
of injustice—nothing less than a judicial 
murder—was about to be perpetrated. 
Nevertheless, Her Majesty’s Government 
recognized that there had appeared in 
many newspapers statements, some of 
which they believed to be entirely in- 
correct in regard to that matter, which 
were producing a disturbing effect on. 
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the minds of the public generally and 
on Members of this House, who were 
anxious that justice, wherever English 
influence prevailed, should be tempered 
with mercy. That being so, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board on 
Friday stated that the Government had 
decided to put themselves in possession 
of Major Macdonald’s opinion, so as to 
be able to fortify themselves should any 
question be raised, not only by the nega- 
tive argument of Major Macdonald’s 
silence, but by his positive statement 
and affirmation on the question. As 
was stated by the President of the Local 
Government Board, Lord Granville de- 
termined, on Thursday evening and on 
Friday morning on consultation with 
those whom he thought it well to con- 
sult on the matter, on communicating 
with Sir Edward Malet on the subject. 
That decision having been arrived at, 
early at the Morning Sitting on Fri- 
day certain Questions were put without 
Notice. I was not in my place at the 
time—there being no Foreign Office 
Question on the Paper—but I was com- 
municated with, and I came down to the 
House just as the discussion was over. 
The right hon. Gentleman gave me an 
opportunity of answering his Question 
shortly before 7 o’clock, and I stated 
that the Government had determined 
to have those trials carefully watched 
by a British officer, assisted by gen- 
tleman specially conversant with the 
Turkish and Arabic languages. Major 
Macdonald was not himself acquainted 
with Turkish and Arabic ; but Mr. Mac- 
cullagh and Mr. Cameron were not only 
conversant with those languages, but 
many members of the Court Martial were 
well acquainted with French, Italian, 
and also English. Sir Charles Wilson 
has told me that the President of the 
Courts Martial held while he was there, 
spoke English almost as well as an 

nglishman. But on all the Courts 
Martial, as the Papers presented will 
show, the utmost care had been taken 
that persons well qualified by their 
knowledge of the country and of the 
languages should form the tribunals to 
which those important issues of life and 
death were intrusted. I would remind 
the House that on that particular tri- 
bunal sat a distinguished Englishman 
(Morris Bey) and a distinguished Italian 
ee Bey). That being so, Sir, 

ord Granville, as I have just said, de- 
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termined to inform himself of the facts 
so as to be able at the earliest date to 
give information in either House of Par- 
liament, should any Question be asked. 
I have been asked whether the telegram 
was sent from the Foreign Office previous 
or subsequent to the meeting of the House 
at the Morning Sitting on Friday. In 
answer I have to say that although the 
determination had been arrived at pre- 
vious to the meeting of the House, the 
actual telegram did not go until some 
hours after. We never said anything 
about the telegram having been sent at 
3o’clock. The point raised was whe- 
ther the decision to send the telegram 
had been arrived at previous or subse- 
quent to the meeting of the House. As 
I have stated, the decision was arrived 
at before the meeting of the House, but 
the actual telegram was not sent until 
after. I communicated to the Secre- 
tary of State what had occurred in 
the House, and the first telegram was 
sent immediately on my return to the 
Foreign Office. It was sent at 7 o’clock 
on Friday evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks me to state what 
hour it would be in Egypt, and I am 
informed by those who are competent 
to speak on the point that we ought 
to allow two hours. That would bring 
the time to six minutes past 9 o’clock. 
[Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcuitt: When 
would it get there ?] I think if I said in 
24 or 3 hours I should be accurate. The 
first telegram was couched in these 
words — ‘‘ Will the sentence against 
Suleiman Sami be carried into effect ?”’ 
The second telegram was sent at a 
quarter past 8 p.m. It has already been 
read to the House. It was as follows :— 
“ Has Macdonald any doubt as to the justice 
of the sentence of death passed on Suleiman 
Sami? Isthe date of execution fixed ?’’ 
They were both sent to Sir Edward 
Malet. Then, Sir, we received the 
answer from Sir Edward Malet which 
has been already read to the House, 
dated June 11. The third telegram, 
which I have already read to the House, 
said that the evidence against Suleiman 
Sami established the fact that he was 
implicated in the burning of Alexandria 
and that he had acted contrary to his 
orders. Then there was a later tele- 
gram, which has just been received, 
which states that Major Macdonald con- 
sidered the charges against Suleiman 
Sami proved and the sentence a just one, 
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These are the facts ; and what I wish to 
impress upon the House is that the Go- 
vernment did not send telegrams with a 
view to stopping the execution, because 
it is highly improbable that, if they 
wished to do so—which they did not— 
that course would have been the one 
likely to accomplish that end; but they 
were sent with the view of satisfying 
themselves positively that Major Mac- 
donald was satisfied, so as to be able 
to say so in the House. The position of 
Her Majesty’s Government was, that 
having taken steps, as they considered, 
sufficient to secure a fair and impartial 
trial, they did not think that in the com- 
plete silence of their adviser, Major Mac- 
donald, there was any reason for their 
departing from the ordinary course, and 
not allowing justice to proceed in the 
case of Suleiman Sami, as in the case of 
other prisoners who had gone to their 
account for crimes committed—not in 
connection with the burning of Alex- 
andria—for I believe I am right in 
saying this execution is the first one 
on that charge—but in connection with 
those other painful and terrible events 
which have attracted universal atten- 
tion. I hope the House will see that 
Her Majesty’s Government, in adopt- 
ing that course, have acted in accord- 
ance with the known facts, and that 
they have been fully justified by the re- 
sult; because they not only had the 
argument from the silence of Major 
Macdonald, but from absolute state- 
ments, confirmed, as I can prove them 
to have been, by all the probabilities of 
the situation, and all the facts, that 
Suleiman Sami, when he met his fate, 
deserved that fate, and that a bad and 
wicked man has gone to his account 
with the guilt of crimes upon him which 
have been execrated all over the civilized 
world. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the House had reason 
to be grateful to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition for 
giving them an opportunity for arriving 
at some enlightenment as regarded this 
terrible business of June 9. But he 
thought the House would agree with 
him when he said that nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory than the statement 
made by the noble Lord. It was un- 
satisfactory, because, with all its ability 
and ingenuity, the Government had a 
case which it was impossible to defend. : 
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The noble Lord had said that the Go- 
vernment never had any doubt as to the 
justice of the proceedings of the trial and 
conviction of the prisoner. That state- 
ment was rendered absolutely absurd 
and ridiculous by the proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s Government on Friday. If 
they never had a doubt, why did they 
telegraph to Sir Edward Malet to make 
inquiry? Ifthe Government never had 
a doubt, the Prime Minister never had 
a doubt. [Mr.Giapstone: Hear, hear! ] 
Why, then, was the right hon. Gentle- 
man unable; at 2 o’clock on Friday 
night, to give the House any information 
on the subject? But the case appeared 
now to be much worse, because they 
seemed on Friday to have sent two tele- 
grams which he could only characterize 
as panic-stricken. The first was to Sir 
Edward Malet, asking what day was 
fixed for the execution. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, this showed the inconvenience of 
discussing Papers which had not been 
presented. The words were, ‘‘ Will the 
sentence on Suleiman Sami be carried 
into effect ?”’ 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that made it even worse, when they 
remembered that the Government had 
no doubt as to the justice of the trial. 
Then they had a second telegram which 
was sent to ascertain Major Macdonald’s 
opinion on the trial. The first telegram 
was sent at 7 o’clock, and the other an’ 
hour later, on Friday. But they had 
been told that when Lord Granville saw 
the statement in The Times that Suleiman 
was condemned, he arrived at the de- 
cision that it was better to make inquiry. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board said that the delay in making the 
inquiry was due to the fact that it took 
a long time to put the telegram into 
cypher. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
merely suggested it as a possible reason 
because he was pressed to give names. 
Not being a Member of the Foreign 
Office, he could not know what were the 
circumstances which produced the delay. 
All that he said he knew was that a de- 
termination to inquire into matters of 
fact had been arrived at on Thursday 
night. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Thursday night? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had stated that, and he had further said 
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that Lord Granville had come to the de- 
termination after consultation with Lord 
Dufferin. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, then it was not to be wondered at 
that our foreign policy sometimes led to 
disaster. It seemed that on Thursday 
night they arrived at a decision to make 
inquiries, and yet, although this was a 
matter of life and death, no inquiry was 
sent till 7 o’clock on the following day. 
And, besides, no reply was received or 
could be received until Suleiman had 
been hanged. These were circumstances 
which, however the Government might 
attempt to brazen them out, would be 
considered by the country in a very 
serious manner. He was perfectly well 
aware that it was very convenient to the 
ruling authorities that he should be 
hanged. He should ask the House to 
consider for a moment the telegram 
which appeared in Zhe Times on the 
7th instant with reference to the trial of 
this unfortunate man. Zhe Times Corre- 
spondent at Alexandria had watched 
these trials with great care. The Go- 
vernment had great confidence in him 
because he had been a firm and strong 
supporter of the Government of Egypt 
and of the English connection with it. 
He wrote as follows :— 

“The preliminary inquiry into the case of 
Suleiman Sami, who is accused of burning 
Alexandria, was conducted, according to the 
testimony of Major Macdonald, with perfect 
impartiality, and resulted in conclusive evi- 
dence of the prisoner’s guilt. The prisoner did 
not deny the accusation, but alleged that he 
acted under the superior orders of Arabi. His 
four witnesses called to support this theory of 
defence gave contradictory evidence. The Com- 
mission considered that the defence was not 
proved, and committed him and his subordinate 
officers for trial by Court Martial. Sixteen 
days were allowed for the preparation of the 
defence. At the end of that period the pri- 
soner’s counsel threw up his brief. A second 
counsel who was engaged asked for 14 days to 
be allowed him, and eight were granted.” 
Before he went further, he wanted to 
recall a statement made by the Prime 
Minister before Whitsuntide as to the 
manner in which these trials were to 
be conducted. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had stated that the prisoner 
was not present while the witnesses were 
examined, nor when they were cross- 
examined. The Prime Minister gave 
him a direct contradiction on these points, 
but he added that— 

“ This was to be followed by the real trial, in 
which the evidence would be sifted, the wit- 
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nesses cross-examined, and their evidence re- 
weted. He should agree with the noble 
ri ee 


that was an extraordinary thing— 

“if the preliminary proceeding concluded 
the whole matter, and if it were not to be fol- 
lowed by the real trial. It was not the first 
time the subject had engaged his attention. 
Immediately there was reason to believe that 
suspicion existed, Earl Granville took pains to 
inquire and ascertain the facts. The substantial 
object to be aimed at was that justice should be 
done. It was not necessary, and it would be 
highly inexpedient, to quash all that had been 
done ; but it was necessary that the information 
that had been accumulated should be liable to 
be sifted, examined, rebutted, and contradicted. 
In this instance a pledge had been given that 
counsel should be employed ; he understood that 
to mean the bringing out of all the facts of the 
case without fear or favour; and with that 
assurance he hoped the House would be satis- 
fied.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: That was as to 
the trial of Khandeel. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
contended that the pledge alluded to the 
case of Suleiman Sami and other poli- 
tical prisoners charged with him. Why 
did you appoint Major Macdonald to 
watch the case if you did not care about 
Suleiman Sami? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call on the 
noble Lord to address himself to the 
Chair. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
begged to apologize, but he must repeat 
the question. Nothing could be more 
unworthy of the Prime Minister, and it 
would be the last thing he should at- 
tribute to him, that he should wriggle 
out of the matter by saying the pledge 
he had given only applied to the case of 
Khandeel. Now, let them read Zhe 
Times’ Correspondent as to the way in 
which the Government kept their 
pledges— 

“The proceedings having commenced, the 
counsel desired to re-open the entire question, 
to re-examine all the witnesses, and to summon 
fresh ones. The Court thereupon called on the 
Public Prosecutor, who demanded the condem- 
nation of the accused upon the report of the 
Commission. The prisoners’ counsel protested 
against the Public Prosecutor stopping the de- 
fence, and demanded the -documents used and 
recorded in Arabi’s trial. The Court refused 
this request, upon which the counsel threw up 


his brief. The tribunal was subsequently in-- 


duced by Major Macdonald to allow the pri- 
soners to call further witnesses. But its mem- 
bers have now suddenly announced their inten- 
tion of closing the proceedings and pronouncing 
sentence to-morrow.” 


Why to-morrow? It was because the 
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Khedive instructed this impartial tri- 
bunal that he was anxious to enter 
Alexandria on Sunday, and it would 
have been extremely awkward that the 
Khedive of Egypt should enter Alexan- 
dria on Sunday morning, if the man 
who had reduced Alexandria to ashes in 
obedience to the orders of the Khedive 
were to be hung before his eyes. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] He asserted, and he defied con- 
tradiction, that the order to open fire on 
the English Fleet, which produced the 
bombardment of Alexandria, which let 
to the destruction of the town, was 
signed by the Khedive. He defied 
Her Majesty’s Government to contradict 
that statement. He repeated the state- 
ment, and defied contradiction of it. 
The Times’ Correspondent went on to 
say— 

‘‘Major Macdonald has protested to Sir Ed- 
ward Malet, and has asked for a suspension 
of the proeeedings. The entire incident has 
been caused by the ridiculous mode of pro- 
cedure which has been adopted, whereby one 
Court hears the evidence without pronouncing 
judgment, and another pronounces judgment 
without sifting the evidence; and also by the 
sheer inability of the Natives to understand the 
necessity of satisfying the public by holding an 
open trial.’’ 

Now, was it true that Major Macdonald 
had asked for a suspension of the pro- 
ceedings? [An hon. Memser: It was 
not true. } All he could say then was, that 
Major Macdonald was a perfectly useless 
person, and unworthy of the confidence 
of Her Majesty’s Government, if, after 
inducing the Court to say they would 
allow witnesses to be called, he did not 
protest when they said they intended at 
once to pronounce sentence. Further, 
what became of the Prime Minister’s 
promise, in reliance upon which the 
matter was allowed to slide? Suleiman 
Sami had been sentenced to death and 
hanged by the Court before he could 
call a single witness—without being al- 
lowed to call a single witness—and yet 
that was the kind of tribunal before 
which the political prisoners were being 
tried in Egypt, that was the Court and 
that was the sentence which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers now told the House 
they had no doubt was perfectly fair 
and just. He looked upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as responsible for 
the hanging of Suleiman Sami as much 
as for the hanging of Timothy Kelly in 
Kilmainham. They could have stopped 
the execution in a moment if they had 
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wished to do so; and he was justified in 
charging the Government, either from 
neglect or from some other cause, with 
the grossest and vilest judicial murder 
that ever stained the annals of Oriental 
justice. [‘ Oh, oh!” and ‘‘ Hear!”’) He 
charged the Prime Minister and his Col- 
leagues with the murder of Suleiman 
Sami, and he challenged him to say that 
his pledges had been fulfilled. Suleiman 
Sami wanted to call Arabi Pasha as a 
witness. Arabi gave Suleiman Sami his 
first appointment in the Army in 1882— 
he gave him the command of a regiment 
—and from that time to the suppression 
of the revolution he was under the orders 
of Arabi. What was the charge upon 
which he was hanged? For having been 
responsible for the destruction of Alex- 
andria. Suleiman Sami was left behind 
by Arabi to cover the retreat of the 
Egyptian Army; that Army was in a 
state of complete panic at the idea that 
the English forces were about to land 
and occupy Alexandria, and he had 
one thought and one thought only, 
and that was how to get the Egyp- 
tian troops out of the town, and, as a 
military measure, he decided to burn 
the European portion of the town in the 
hope that the English forces would be 
diverted from their pursuit of the Egyp- 
tian troops. Did the House admit that 
as a defence—[‘‘No!’]|—when that 
measure was adopted for military pur- 
poses? If not, then that man ought 
not to have been hanged. If the Go- 
vernment did not admit that as a de- 
fence, why did not they hang Arabi? 
On what just grounds could they acquit 
the Commander-in-Chief and hang one 
of his inferiors? Why had the Govern- 
ment hesitated to ask for a delay of a 
few weeks for the purpose of taking 
Arabi’s evidence by commission in Cey- 
lon? There was another reason why 
Suleiman Sami was entitled to the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Was the House aware that Suleiman 
Sami was the person who on the 11th of 
June one year ago had put a stop to the 
massacres at Alexandria? Was Her 
Majesty’s Government aware that it was 
not until he arrived with his regiment 
at 6 o’clock that these massacres were 
stopped, and that if he had not arrived 
many Europeans in Alexandria would 
have perished? He now came to a 
matter he had touched upon last Friday. 
It was of vast importance to the Egyp- 
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tian Government that Suleiman Sami 
should be hung. He was in command 
of the only efficient regiment of troops, 
and at 5 o’clock Omar Lufti sent a mes- 
sage to Suleiman Sami to bring his 
regiment into town to put down the 
riots; but they were to come unarmed. 
He disobeyed that order and came with 
his regiment, under arms, and put a 
stop to the riots and saved the lives of 
hundreds of Europeans. And it has 
been proved in evidence that the police, 
under the direct orders of Omar Lufti, 
committed massacres of the Christians. 
The House would find that statement 
substantiated over and over again by 
evidence given by Naval officers, who 
said that about 6.30 the regiment of In- 
fantry appeared and drove the mob off. 
That proved the cardinal fact that Sulei- 
man Sami, even if he had burned Alex- 
andria, was entitled to every effort that 
could possibly be made to save his life, 
because, when our soldiers and sailors 
did not dare to land, Suleiman Sami 
came with his troops and saved the lives 
of hundreds of our fellow-countrymen. 
Never had Her Majesty’s Government 
shown baser ingratitude, even in the 
case of the Bechuanas—though that was 
bad enough—for here they allowed to 
go to execution the man who had ren- 
dered them signal service. It was, how- 
ever, essential to the Government of 
Egypt that Suleiman Sami should be 
hung, because he could prove the con- 
duct of Omar Lufii on the day of the 
massacres, and that he was the tool of 
the Khedive of Egypt. There was an- 
other man in Alexandria, Ahmed Khan- 
deel, who was Prefect of Police, now 
lying in a dungeon in Alexandria, who 
might be tried in exactly the same way, 
and who, if the House of Commons did 
not take the matter out of the hands of 
the Government, would most certainly 
behung. The conscience-stricken action 
of Her Majesty’s Government on Friday 
afternoon showed how surprised they 
were to find how much was known about 
this matter. That alone proved that 
they were not satisfied with the course 
of action that had been pursued. He 
left the matter for the public to judge 
of, and he charged the Government 
again with having been the responsible 
authors of a judicial murder; and he 
called upon them, while exculpating 
themselves from the charge, to take care 
that they were not guilty of another. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am s0 ac- 
customed, upon such a variety of sub- 
jects, to the loud assertions and sweeping 
accusations of the noble Lord, that, 
perhaps, they make less impression on 
my mind than they would on the mind 
of one less accustomed to his mode of 
action. I generally observe that his 
accusations become more unmeasured 
and his assertions more sweeping in 
proportion to what we ultimately find 
to be the nullity of the truth of them. 
The noble Lord finds a leading article 
in one newspaper this morning, and the 
communication of a correspondent in 
another, and the matter supplied from 
these sources he brings down to the 
House as establishing an irrefutable 
case, we having had, of course, no op- 
portunity of testing them, and not being 
in a condition to deny them—[ Cheers |— 
unless, indeed, we are disposed to adopt 
the method which the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), by his cheering, 
seems to suggest—namely, that we 
should go about like the noble Lord to 
anonymous and unauthoritative sources, 
and allege before Parliament, as a mat- 
ter of fact, everything that we can 
gather in the way of surmise or sug- 
gestion from these unauthorized in- 
formers. Sir, I cannot follow the noble 
Lord; I find him so inaccurate. I find 
that when he is contradicted on one 
point, he so rapidly substitutes another 
that it is hardly possible, without too 
largely drawing upon the patience of 
the House, to attempt to follow him. 
The noble Lord thinks he has estab- 
lished a most astonishing and irrefra- 
gable case against me because, although 
I said that I never had any doubt as to 
the propriety of the sentence passed on 
Suleiman Sami, yet I agreed to ask for 
further information. That the noble 
Lord treats as establishing a conclusive 
case against me. I agreed to ask for 
further information on the subject to 
satisfy the noble Lord, and not to satisfy 
myself; and it is because I do not choose 
to make what satisfies me the measure 
of what satisfies the noble Lord, he 
comes down to the House and treats 
that as an admission on my part that I 
had been entirely wrong in professing 
to have no doubt upon the case. Be- 
cause I declined to make the noble 
Lord’s mind the measure of mine he 
would now compel me to make my mind 
conform to the measure of his—a pro- 
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cess that I respectfully decline. You 
have heard the loud aseertions of the 
noble Lord with regard to Ahmed Khan- 
deel, and the manner in which the pro- 
mises have been broken, the wretched 
state of this man, and with regard to 
the administration of the law. It does 
happen, but by singular good fortune, 
that I have received a few words which 
are really authentic with regard to 
Khandeel, within the last few hours— 
namely, a telegram from Sir Edward 
Malet, who says— 

*‘T have received the following telegram 
from Macdonald, dated Sunday :—‘ Khandeel 
has had every opportunity of calling witnesses 
for the defence during the “ instruction,” and 
he called one, who gave evidence against 
him. Mr, Beaman is his counsel.’ ”’ 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, neither the prisoner nor his coun- 
sel could be present at the ‘‘instruction;”’ 
and, therefore, he could not call wit- 
nesses then. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
says he did not call witnesses; but 
Major Macdonald says he did call wit- 
nesses, and I believe Major Macdonald. 
This House will not suffer itself to be 
led away from its duty and from the 
dictates of good sense by the violent 
assertions of the noble Lord made in 
defiance of the responsible evidence of 
the most competent persons. Then the 
noble Lord has, in his best language, 
described me as wriggling out of an 
assertion that I have made. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL: 
Pardon me; what I said was, that the 
Prime Minister would not wriggle out 
of his assertion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that I 
had better not examine too closely into 
the literal accuracy of the statement 
which the noble Lord has now made; 
but if he says that I would not wriggle 
out of an assertion I am at one with the 
noble Lord. Now, the noble Lord said 
that we had given certain specific pro- 
mises with regard to the trial of the 
[aaprms prisoners. I may observe that 

is treatment of the subject is most in- 
convenient, because it entails the con- 
stant necessity of a number of further 
explanations and protestations. We 
never made any promise at all at the 
time to which the noble Lord refers with 
regard to the political prisoners, nor do 
we admit for a moment that Suleiman 
Sami was a political prisoner.. We did 
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not look upon him and his fellow-pri- 
soners as political prisoners at all. Then, 
said the noble Lord, apparently with 
great triumph, ‘‘ Why did you appoint 
Major Macdonald to attend the trial?” 
and loud cheers followed from the Gen- 
tlemen behind as if the noble Lord had 
convicted us of some inconsistency. The 
explanation of our conduct was this. 
Although we did not concede that these 
men were political prisoners, still we 
knew that the acts in respect of which 
they were arraigned were acts which 
were committed within the precincts of 
time marked out by the rebellion, and 
we thought it just and wise to have the 
proceedings carefully watched. There 
is the whole explanation of the matter 
in regard to which the noble Lord 
thought that he had made so damaging 
a discovery. The noble Lord has said 
that the Government ought to have 
made the greatest exertions for the pur- 
pose of saving Suleiman Sami’s life in 
consequence of the splendid service 
which he rendered on June 11th. True, 
Suleiman Sami was the commander of a 
regiment of Egyptian troops, which had 
very late in the day a material share in 
putting down a movement which ought 
to have been put down very much earlier 
in the day. Weare not in a position to 
say whose fault it was that it was’not so 
put down; but with respect to Suleiman 
Sami, I must say that I have never be- 
fore even heard such a notion as that he 
in the part that he took in putting down 
that movement was doing anything more 
than acting ministerially in obedience to 
orders which he received from his supe- 
rior officers. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
In strict disobedience. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Of course, our 
knowledge is not unbounded like that of 
the noble Lord. It is limited, unfor- 
tunately, to that which we have received 
from men like Lord Dufferin, Sir Edward 
Malet, Major Macdonald, and Sir Charles 
Wilson, who is now in London, and 
from whom we may be able to supply a 
little information to check that of the 
noble Lord. But from none of those 
gentlemen have we ever received the 
slightest intimation that the character 
of Suleiman’s action on June 11th was 
what the noble Lord boldly proclaims it 
to be. What does the statement of the 
noble Lord come to on that point? If 
his statement with regard to the action 
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of Suleiman Sami is right, Sir Edward 
Malet and Major Macdonald must have 
been substantially cognizant of the 
character of that action. (Lord R. 
Cuvrcnitt: No, no!] Then what are 
they good for? The noble Lord is 
perfectly ready in reliance on his anony- 
mous and irresponsible authority to place 
no confidence inthe experience, responsi- 
bility, and honour of the servants of the 
Crown. He has no choice in the di- 
lemma in which ho has placed himself. 
If Suleiman Sami performed on June 
llth an extraordinary service by dis- 
obedience to a military order, either 
Major Macdonald, Sir Charles Wilson, 
and Sir Edward Malet knew it or did 
not know it. If they did not know it, they 
are certainly totally unfit for the posi- 
tion which they hold. If the fact could 
reach the noble Lord with all the clear- 
ness and absolute certainty with which 
he has laid it before the House, strange, 
indeed, must have been their blindness 
to the facts passing around them if they 
remained in ignorance of the matters 
asserted by the noble Lord. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
It is in the Blue Book. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I deny that the 
facts as the noble Lord has stated them 
are recorded in the Blue Book. Accord- 
ing to the noble Lord, these English 
gentlemen, knowing that this splendid 
service had been rendered on June the 
1lth, by Suleiman Sami, nevertheless 
allowed him to become the victim of the 
foulest judicial murder ever perpetrated, 
and yet could send home reports that 
the trial had been fair. I wish the noble 
Lord were undersome real responsibility. 
I wish he knew what he is doing in 
making these charges, and using his 
privilege of speech in this House for the 
purpose of casting out the most scan- 
dalous and shameful accusations—first 
upon the Egyptians, and then upon 
Judges who are members of this Court 
—men like Morris Bey, the English 
Judge, and Frederigo Bey, the Italian 
member of the Court. But the noble 
Lord casts his net a little wider, and in- 
cludes in it Sir Charles Wilson and Sir 
Edward Malet. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
I never said a word about Sir Charles 
Wilson. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have just been 
stating that these were the gentlemen 
who must have known these things 
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which, according to the noble Lord, 
occurred. Well, Sir, if these matters 
are to be handled in this way, it is im- 
possible to make any progress with 
public affairs. I do not pretend to say 
that we have the same knowledge of the 
trial which is now in question as we 
should have had had it been conducted 
on this floor, in our own language, and 
within our own personal observation ; but 
I stand entirely upon the assurances of 
competent, upright, experienced, and 
responsible officers, bound by the most 
stringent instructions and by the clearest 
rules of duty as to the reports which 
they might make. Sir Edward Malet 
and Major Macdonald report to us that 
the sentence has been just, and that the 
trial has been conducted, not, indeed, 
according to our procedure, but in con- 
formity with the rules of substantial 
justice ; and I am bound to say that the 
assurances of competent persons, over 
and above the letter of those reports, 
give reason to believe not only that this 
man was guilty of the crime for which 
he was sentenced and has been executed, 
but that the circumstances of his guilt 
on the day of the burning of Alexandria, 
were circumstances of great aggra- 
vation, and such as are opposed to the 
supposition that he was acting under 
superior orders. The noble Lord seems 
to think that if he was acting under the 
orders of a superior, he has an immunity 
from guilt. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
No; from hanging. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That isan argu- 
ment which cannot be maintained. Wo 
did not inquire when we had eight men 
hung for the Palmer murder, whether 
those eight men were all originally 
guilty. Itis not possible to lay down 
such a doctrine as this, that in regard to 
murder, assassination, and other great 
crimes, no man shall be punished except 
the person in whose mind the idea ori- 
ginated, and from whom the command 
proceeded. In no case do we act upon 
such a principle. We have had other 
men hung—[ Mr. Brecar: Innocent pee 
—for the massacres in Alexandria, an 
this man has now been hung for his par- 
ticipation in the burning of Alexandria, 
for deeds distinctly proved, and not only 
reported not to have been done under 
the orders of superiors, if that argu- 
ment were good for anything, but dis- 
tinetly reported to have been executed 
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in defiance of the orders of Arabi Pasha. 
The noble Lord says it was a political 
necessity that this man should be exe- 
cuted. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL: 
I did not say it was. I said the man 
might have proved itif he had had the 
chance. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understood the 
noble Lord to say that the man had 
proved it. Well, Sir, we stand here 
perfectly ready to give the House any 
intelligence a reasonable or an unrea- 
sonable curiosity may require as to the 
details in connection with this matter. 
I do not pretend to be in possession of 
all the details of these trials, any more 
than I am in possession of all the de- 
tails of the trials in Ireland. Westand 
upon the reports obtained from our 
trusted and trustworthy agents, some in 
Egypt, some in London, and all of them 
worthy of every possible confidence. 
The noble Lord seems to think that we 
are perfectly free in the matter, and that 
the Government have not been acting 
with a distinct principle all along. I 
believe the letter of September, 1882, 
has long ago been in the hands of hon. 
Members. In that letter, addressed by 
Lord Granville to Sir Edward Malet, 
the Government give the following 
pledge :— 

‘“‘ Her Majesty's Government would not, how- 
ever, take any steps to prevent execution in 
any cases such as the following :—(1), having 
been guilty of taking part in the burning of 
Alexandria ;”’ 
and then follow a number of other cate- 
gories, in regard to which we solemnly 
pledge ourselves not to interfere, and 
the House of Commons knew that we 
had pledged ourselves not to interfere. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
What about Arabi ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
throws upon me a mode of conducting 
this question which it is impossible for 
me to follow out. Arabi never was found 
guilty of the burning of Alexandria, 
but this man was. Arabi was a man to 
whom our pledge had no application. 
Here is a pledge on record unchallenged 
by the House of Commons. Had it 
been challenged, we should have been 
ready to defend it before the House and 
the country. But it exists, and must be 
ueld to bind us. I am, therefore, not 
content to plead not guilty to the charge 
of the noble Lord, or to put in a plea 
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for consideration or indulgence; but I 
contend that, in the absence of any clear 
presumption or proof of the miscarriage 
of justice in the trial for the burning of 
Alexandria, we had bound ourselves to 
the Egyptian Government not to inter- 
fere with the sentences or the execution 
of the sentences ; and had we attempted 
so to interfere, we should have been 
guilty of gross bad faith. 

Mr. BOURKE said, it was quite clear 
that on that oceasion the House could 
not decide the grave questions raised by 
this discussion. He quite agreed with 
the Prime Minister that on both sides 
of the House they had every reason to 
be perfectly satisfied that the trusted 
agents of the Government would see 
justice done. But upon that occasion 
no question of that sort arose. On the 
present occasion they found that certain 
facts were brought to the notice of Her 
Majesty’s Government which were con- 
sidered so grave as to induce them to 
make certain inquiries. It was perfectly 
clear that everything the Government 
had done within the last three or four 
days had been perfectly useless. Now, 
Her Majesty’s Government said that 
they never had any doubt on this ques- 
tion. Ithad been proved that that was 
not a plea which the Government could 
urge, for if it were true that Lord 
Granville came to the conclusion to make 
inquiries and sent to Cairo before the 
matter was mentioned in the House, it 
was clear that there was a primd facie 
case for inquiry made out in the minds 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
in his place in the House for 10 hours 
on Friday and had no opportunity of 
consulting with Lord Granville. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that it was clear 
that Lord Granville, before the question 
was mentioned in the House, thought 
that there were certain features con- 
nected with the case which made it ex- 
pedient that he should send another 
telegram to Cairo. That was clearly 
sent for the purpose of stopping the 
execution of this man, hee re | Sir 
Edward Malet thought there was any 
reason for it. If the telegram was not 
sent for that purpose, would the noble 
Lord say what it was decided to do ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that he had already stated that it 
was decided to send the telegram for the 
purpose of obtaining fuller information, 
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so that they would not only have the 
negative argument against the necessity 
for interfering with the execution de- 
rived from the silence of Major Mac- 
donald, but the positive testimony of 
the Representatives ofthis country. There 
never was any idea of sending a tele- 
gram to stop the execution. 

Mr. BOURKE said, it was then clear 
that the Government wanted information 
at that time on a subject as to which 
they now said they had no reasonable 
doubt. It had been abundantly proved 
that the undertaking given by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was an illusory one, 
as it was perfectly impossible that any 
good could be done by it. Whether 
this man was guilty or not, the House 
had certainly been misled into believing 
that the action taken on Friday last had 
induced the Government to adoptacourse 
which, under the circumstances, could 
not be effective in saving this man’s life. 
With regard to the merits of this case, 
there would be abundant opportunity 
of discussing it; but the House should 
bear in mind that the Court which sen- 
tenced the man to death did not hear 
one word of the evidence. What was 
the ground for asking for delay? It 
was not that he could bring forward evi- 
dence that he was acting under superior 
orders; that upon the report of Major 
Macdonald did not arise. He was 
accused of burning Alexandria, and 
upon the facts he admitted he was 
guilty; but the defence he wished to 
urge before the second Court could not 
be raised before the first. It was a case 
where they were told it was clearly the 
opinion of this wretched man and his 
advisers that he would have involved 
others in the trial. This man was the 
first accused of burning Alexandria ; but 
that was a different crime from the 
massacre, and the question would arise 
whether this country should not interfere 
with the execution of any man alleged 
to be guilty of that offence. It would, 
he thought, require a considerable 
amount of argument on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to show that the 
execution of a soldier’s duty in carrying 
out an act of war of that kind was to 
be treated as a crime of the deepest dye, 
and the offender was to be treated 
simply as a civil prisoner guilty of the 
offence. Those were questions which, 
no doubt, would be raised hereafter. 
He hoped that the Government would 
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give the House an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question at an early day. 
They understood that Papers were to be 
submitted forthwith, and he should take 
an early opportunity of asking what day 
Her Majesty’s Government would give 
for the discussion of the whole subject. 
Mr. O'DONNELL observed that the 
Prime Minister had formerly made the 
same declaration with respect to Arabi 
Pasha that he had now made with re- 
gard to Suleiman Sami. The Premier 
asserted that there was no parity be- 
tween the cases of Arabi and Suleiman 
Sami, the former being a political pri- 
soner and the latter an ordinary crimi- 
nal. Now he found, from the report in 
the Press of the discussion which took 
place in the House on the 10th of 
August last, the Premier attacked the 
reputation of Arabi Pasha precisely as 
he attacked that of the unfortunate 
Suleiman Sami to-day. The right hon. 
Gentleman declared that Arabi had 
falsified the most sacred obligations in 
war—those attaching to the use of a 
flag of truce, and he charged Arabi with 
having abused a flag of truce ‘‘ for the 
base and abominable purposes of con- 
flagration and loot.” Having himself 
made an interjection on hearing that 
statement, the right hon. Gentleman re- 
buked him for doing so, asserting that 
the matter was one admitting of no dis- 
pute, but which was absolutely as cer- 
tain as the bombardment of Alexandria. 
Notwithstanding that certainty in the 
Premier’s mind, Arabi was not even 
brought to trial, although unquestion- 
ably, if he had been brought by the 
Khedive before one of his assassination 
Courts, he would have been found guilty 
and murdered, as his subordinate, Sulei- 
man Sami, was murdered on Saturday. 
That case afforded an illustration of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s methcd of carry- 
ing on war in Egypt, ‘‘ on the principles 
of peace.” Soldiers were hanged for 
acts of war, as if those acts had been 
committed by private persons in time of 
peace. Unless some stronger guaran- 
tees were afforded to the House than 
any yet given to it, it would be difficult 
for the House to have any confidence 
that a bond fide inquiry would be insti- 
tuted into the trial of Suleiman Sami, 
or of any other person whom the Khe- 
dive and his supporters were interested 
in removing. ‘The Khedive and his 
‘“‘ring’’ were as much engaged by every 
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selfish consideration in cloaking the facts 
as to the case of Suleiman Sami, as the 
men in whose interest the Egyptian 
Finance Minister—a person inconvenient 
to the bondholders—was murdered some 
years ago, were interested in cloaking 
the facts of that monstrous crime. The 
men in Egypt on whom they were rely- 
ing were just as likely to light upon the 
truth in this instance as any other band 
of criminals would be, except under a 
pressure of terrorism, which the Go- 
vernment certainly would not apply. He 
hoped that the promised Papers would 
be soon forthcoming, and that at the 
eleventh hour some consideration for 


plain dealing would induce the Govern- | 


ment to prevent any more judicial mur- 
ders. His own belief was that nothing 
would be allowed to appear in those 
Papers from Egypt which could possibly 
be kept out of them by any hair-splitting 
refinements and wire-drawn distinctions. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he rose for 
the purpose of obtaining an explanation. 
He had been accused by the hon. Mem- 
ber of having said, on the 10th of 
August last, that Arabi Pasha was per- 
sonally guilty of the burning of Alex- 
andria, and of having used the same 
terms against him as he had that night 
used against Suleiman Bey; and that 
charge the hon. Gentleman said he could 
support by a reference to Hansard. 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL said, he had quoted 
from a leading article in to-day’s Echo, 
which gave, in inverted commas, the 
words of the report of the Premier’s 
speech on the 10th of August, in which 
was the statement that Arabi Pasha had 
employed the flag of truce for the base, 
abominable purpose of looting and con- 
flagration. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope the hon. 
Member will be a little more careful 
before he quotes leading articles of 
newspapers against his fellow-Members 
in this House. I fortunately caught 
enough of the quotation to be able to 
make reference to Hansard myself; and 
I find, at page 1394, vol. 273, that I 
distinctly charged upon ‘‘the Military 
Party” in Egypt that that Party did not 
scruple to falsify the most sacred of all 
obligations in war—namely, those attach- 
ing to the use of a flag of truce—and 
that, while pretending to have pacifica- 
tion in view, not only had no such pur- 
pose, but used the hours gained by the 
employment of that flag of truce for the 
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base and abominable purpose of con- 
flagration and looting. I carefully 
avoided the name of Arabi Pasha, and 
it does not appear in Hansard at all. 
did not, and could not. know whose the 
guilt was—I knew the guilt was there. 
The hon. Member has misquoted me in 
a manner for which I hope he will pro- 
ceed to apologize. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I certainly have 
to bear evidence to the fact, on refer- 
ence to Hansard—which I had not pre- 
viously seen—that the quotation referred 
to is exactly as the Premier has stated, 
and that the report in the newspaper 
materially alters the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) had said 
that the Government on Friday gave an 
illusory pledge; but that was not the 
case. On three occasions during the 
debate on that day, it was stated that 
the Government would not interfere to 
prevent the execution taking place. The 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), in his speech, 
which had been disposed of by the Prime 
Minister, spoke of this execution as the 
foulest judicial murder that had ever 
been committed, and he cheered the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan when he 
referred to it in similar terms. He also 
spoke of the Court as the Khedive’s 
assassination Court. Was the noble 
Lord aware of the fact that a dis- 
tinguished English Naval officer of the 
highest character and discretion was a 
Member of that Court ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to explain. I called it a foul 
judicial murder, because the prisoner was 
condemned by a Court which did not 
allow him to call witnesses, or to cross- 
examine witnesses called against him; 
and that, I say, is judicial murder. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the noble Lord went a great deal 
furthur, for he told the House that the 
reason why these steps were taken was 
in order to cover a shameful intrigue, 
and to spare the Khedive from com- 
promising evidence. Considering that 
Morice Bey, an Englishman and an 
officer of the highest reputation, was a 
Member of that Court, he thought that 
the conduct of the noble Lord was 
hardly to be described in Parliamentary 
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terms. He had received from Sir Charles 
Wilson some notes on the trials, which 
he would like to read to the House. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he objected to documents being read 
which were not official documents. He 
wished to ask the Speaker for a ruling 
on that point. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, if the right hon. 
Baronet was now quoting from an official 
document he was bound to present it, 
unless it would be against the public in- 
terest to do so. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was not an official document; but the 
moment he was able to communicate 
with Sir Charles Wilson he would ask 
him to place it in that form, so that it 
might be presented to the House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Baronet was in Order in quoting from 
the document ? There was no guarantee 
that it could be examined hereafter. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that, not being 
an official document, the House could 
take it for what it was worth. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would promise the noble Lord that when 
he had had the opportunity of communi- 
cating with Sir Charles Wilson it should 
be laid on the Table. Sir Charles Wil- 
son said that while watching the trial 
he had on many occasions visited the 
prisoners in their cells ; and every one of 
them stated that Suleiman Sami had 
taken a leading part in the firing of 
Alexandria. He never denied it him- 
self, but pleaded, in justification, that he 
had Arabi’s orders to do so. But there 
was no direct evidence that Arabi had 
issued such an order; and he and his 
officers, who during the trial were in 
separate and solitary confinement, denied 
issuing such an order. If the destruction 
of Alexandria had been ordered as a 
military measure the destruction would 
have been systematic, and those build- 
ings which would be useful to our troops 
when landed would have been destroyed. 
His impression was that Suleiman 
carried out a threat which he had often 
made to burn Alexandria, and also to 
gratify his wish for revenge upon his 
personal enemies, and that he took ad- 
vantage of the disorder which existed 
to doso. During the destruction Sulei- 
man rushed about on horseback like a 
madman, and forced the soldiers to set 
fire to the different buildings in the city. 
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He thought those facts would be service- 
able to the House. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
But they are not evidence. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No; 
but Sir Charles Wilson was present at 
every trial. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
It never came out. Is that the evidence 
that was given at the trial ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was not in possession of the evidence 
given at the trial, or he would have 
produced it. Sir Charles Wilson went 
on to say that the conduct of Suleiman 
at the Commission of Inquiry produced 
an unfavourable impression; and, al- 
though the other prisoners showed some 
spirit, this man appeared to be one of 
those in whom power could only exist 
together with great ferocity. His con- 
duct on the scaffold also seemed to 
bear out this view. He would add no- 
thing to that statement of Sir Charles 
Wilson. He thought it spoke for it 
itself. As regarded the action of Sir 
Edward Malet, he had been guided 
by the instruction laid down in a de- 
spatch which would be laid before the 
House shortly. The noble Lord had 
argued that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to direct the procedure of 
Courts of Law in Egypt. But he would 
remind the House that the Government 
did not attempt to direct the procedure 
of the Courts of Law in this country. 
Why, then, should they do so in Egypt? 
The real point for the consideration of 
the House was, whether an innocent 
man had been done to death, or whether 
a man had been executed who was really 
guilty ? 

Mr. WARTON said, that was not the 
point. The point was, whether there had 
been a fair trial ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
with regard to that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did everything they undertook 
to do in appointing officers of the highest 
integrity and character to watch the 
proceedings. Lord Dufferin, in his de- 
spatch of the 28th of April, 1883, told 
them that when Sir Charles Wilson left 
Egypt he requested Major Macdonald 
to discharge the same duties in con- 
junction with other gentlemen. The 
Members of the tribunal were men of 
intelligence and honour, some of them 
having a considerable knowledge of law, 
and two of them were Europeans. From 
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first to last English officers had been 
present, with instructions from the Go- 
vernment not to interfere in the general 
conduct of business, except in case of any 
gross and flagrant infraction of justice ; 
and Major Macdonald had reported that 
he was generally satisfied with the result 
arrived at. Lord Dufferin expressed his 
opinion, in terms which he hoped the 
House would soon have an opportunity 
of seeing, to the effect that if there had 
been any miscarriage of justice, it was 
in the fact that numbers of persons had 
escaped who ought to have been con- 
victed. Suleiman Sami was arrested in 
Crete by the Turkish Government as a 
man who had been chiefly concerned in 
the burning of Alexandria, and, after his 
arrest, was immediately handed over to 
the Egyptian Government. There was 
no gross or flagrant violation of justice. 
The Government had satisfied themselves 
of that. They did all that the House 
ever asked them to do, and all that it 
was wise, prudent, and right that they 
should do. Lord Dufferin bore testi- 
mony to the indefatigable way in which 
Major Macdonald had discharged his 
duties; and he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
maintained that the Government had 
adopted the best possible course under 
all the circumstances of the case. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he had listened with the greatest pos- 
sible attention to the observations of his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board ; and, although 
he had had many opportunities of ad- 
miring both his knowledge and inge- 
nuity, he had never before seen him to 
greater advantage. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had tried, in a few well-chosen 
sentences, to turn the issue on the point 
before the House. According to him, 
the whole question was simply whether 
an innocent man or a guilty man had 
been convicted; whereas the real ques- 
tion was whether an innocent or a guilty 
man had had a fair trial, and there was 
a very broad difference between those 
two propositions. If it had been simply 
a question of consigning Suleiman Sami 
to the tender mercies of an Egyptian 
tribunal, the House and Her Majesty’s 
Government would have had no respon- 
sibility in the matter; and here arose 
one point: which struck him as showing 
how strangely illogical was the conduct 
of the Government in this matter. 
They argued, on the one hand, that they 
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had no right to interfere; and, on the 
other hand, they said they were sure of 
the justice of the sentence, because it had 
been watched by an English official. 
But the whole question before the House 
had been so extraordinarily mixed up 
that it was necessary to remind the 
House that the real question—a very 
simple and clear one—was, whether the 
Government were responsible, directly or 
indirectly, for the hasty manner in which 
that capital sentence had been carried 
out? He maintained they were. He 
had ventured to say on Friday evening, 
when the question was before the House, 
that the cases of Arabi Pasha and Sulei- 
man Sami were on all-fours; and he now 
maintained that statement. The Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, a 
year ago, in answer to a Question of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), told the House that, 
in his opinion, Arabi Pasha was guilty 
of complicity in the murders. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was better to be accurate on these occa- 
sions; and the words used were, that 
there were grave reasons to suspect the 
complicity of Arabi. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, it 
made no difference whatever that Arabi 
had been taken by our troops. There 
were grave reasons why Arabi should 
have been treated as a criminal, and 
Suleiman was only his lieutenant. Why 
was it that some 34 hours were allowed 
to elapse before the first telegram was 
sent on Friday by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? Could any reasonable man 
accept the explanation of the President 
of the Local Government Board that the 
delay arose in consequence of the time 
required for reading and sending a 
cipher telegram ? Were they to suppose 
that the clerks of the Foreign Office were 
engaged for 30 hours in putting into 
cipher the words—‘‘ Will the sentence 
be carried out?” How was it that 
Her Majesty’s Government came to 
inquire whether the sentence would be 
carried out? They ought to have 
known that it would. When requested 
to delay the execution, they sent a tele- 
gram of inquiry, and not, as they ought 
to have done, a telegram demanding 
that the execution should be stayed. 
According to their own account, they 
had the statement of Major Macdonald, 
who, they said, was watching the trial, 
and of Sir Edward Malet, that the trial 
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was a fair one. Why, then, did they 
send a telegram at all? The reason 
was because they wanted to make it 
appear to their Radical friends that 
they had no control over affairs in 
Egypt. To such an unworthy conside- 
ration of Party expediency was this 
man’s life sacrificed with such unseemly 
haste. Ifthe Conservative Government 
had been sitting on the Treasury Bench 
while these things were being done, 
every platform in England—and in Scot- 
land, too—would have been made to 
ring with words of disapproval and 
denunciation of that want of humanity 
which, in the opinion of certain philo- 
sophical Radicals, was a characteristic 
of the Tory Party. When the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) quoted a statement 
of Zhe Times Correspondent as to certain 
witnesses not being examined, was that 
statement refuted? Not at all. The 
Prime Minister was extremely indig- 
nant; but simple negatives were not 
arguments, and the mere assumption of 
indignation did not bring conviction to 
the minds of those who saw it. In point 
of fact, a man had been done to death, 
and Her Majesty’s Government had al- 
lowed an official of the Crown to be pre- 
sent at the proceedings, thus giving the 
sanction of England to doings which were 
abinitioillegal. It was said that we had 
no right to interfere. But a very few 
months ago, at the bidding of the United 
States, we stayed the execution of Dr. 
Lamson. Surely we had it in our power, 
at all events, to delay the execution of 
Suleiman ; and it should be remembered 
that this was the Government which 
had introduced a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
He would say that the blood of this man 
was unquestionably on the Government 
of this country, and a stigma would attach 
to the Government so long as it existed. 
He did not say whether the man was 
innocent or guilty. [A laugh.] Would 
any hon. Gentleman who laughed allow 
an Englishman to be hanged upon such 
evidence? Hoe did not for a moment 
urge the innocence of Suleiman; but 
what he maintained was that the man 
had not had a fair trial, and that the 
Government were responsible for the 
trial not being fair. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE felt bound to 
say that, though there was no absolute 
proof that the Khedive was the insti- 
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gator of the massacre at Alexandria, 
there was an exceedingly strong primd 
facie case made out against him; and he 
hoped the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
would place the evidence upon which he 
relied in the hands of the Prime Minis- 
ter. An old proverb said that if you 
wanted to discover the author of a crime 
you must find out who profited by it. 
In the present case no one but the Khe- 
dive could have profited by it. The 
statement that Arabi was directly inte- 
rested in bringing about English inter- 
vention in Egypt had always appeared 
to him particularly absurd, for if we 
had not interfered Arabi would have re- 
mained master of the situation, and that 
was not the object of the Khedive. The 
fact was, the Khedive, while desiring 
British interference, was unquestionably 
willing that the National Party should 
be prejudiced in our eyes. It was now 
admitted by the Government that Arabi 
Pasha had nothing to do with the massa- 
cres, yet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board declared, on the 25th 
of June last, that Arabi was guilty of 
complicity in the attack on the Euro- 
peans. That showed how imperfectly 
the Government were informed at that 
time on this subject. As regarded Sulei- 
man, he thought there was no doubt he 
interfered, by means of his troops, to 
put a stop to them. In that he dida 
good action, which ought to be remem- 
bered to his credit now. The noble Lord 
said he interfered because he was ordered 
to do so by order of Omar Luftié; but hede- 
clared he acted in pursuance of a despatch 
from Arabi. Arabi telegraphed to Sulei- 
man because Suleiman was at the head of 
the troops, and he could trust him. It 
was likely enough they were now making 
a similar mistake as to the Khedive. 
But, after all, what if Suleiman Sami 
did burn the city? Alexandria had been 
bombarded, the white flag had been 
hoisted, Arabi and his troops were re- 
treating ; Suleiman was left to cover the 
retreat, and the English were shortly 
expected to land. Surely it might be 
contended that in setting fire to the 
town he was only exercising his rights 
as a belligerent? It was a terrible act, 
no doubt; but war could never be made 
pleasant or humane, and a military 
measure, however severe, if it was ex- 
prossly ordered, would not be punished 
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Prime Minister had imported into the 
discussion what was not before the tri- 
bunal. Suleiman was not condemned 
for obeying orders, but because, as the 
Court contended, the orders never had 
been given. He thought it highly im- 
probable that this man had burned down 
Alexandria. When the noble Lord said 
he was condemned, not for obeying 
orders, but for having disobeyed them, 
he wished to know whether they were to 
understand that Arabi had ordered him 
not to burn the town, and that he had 
replied, ‘‘ I will burn it,”’ and did so ? It 
was strange a Commission was not sent 
out to Arabi to ask him what his orders 
were. A great deal had been said of 
the French procedure, and of this he 
knew nothing ; but, whatever it was, it 
was contrary to the most elementary 
principles of justice. Atthe preliminary 
inquiry neither Suleiman nor his counsel 
were allowed to cross-examine any of 
the witnesses, and the dossier was forth- 
with submitted to the Court Martial. 
That was certainly not in accordance with 
our own notions of justice. It was true, 
of course, that an inquiry could not be 
held into the details of every trial that 
too place in Egypt ; but, in this instance, 
the Government had put themselves into 
a thoroughly false position. On the one 
hand, the details of all the trials could 
not be watched; on the other, we main- 
tained the Khedive by our soldiers, and 
were, therefore, responsible for all the 
acts of his Government. The Egyptians 
hated the Khedive ; and, should they one 
day refuse to pay the taxes, English 
troops would be called upon to help to 
enforce payment. So long as we main- 
tained the Kdedivein his position against 
his people, so long should we make our- 
selves directly responsible for the conse- 
quences. He hoped the Government 
would elect to do one thing or another 
in Egypt—either to take the country or 
to leave it, but no longer to occupy a 
position in which we were de facto rulers, 
while de jure we had nothing to do with 
the administration of the country. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
desired to bring back the attention of 
the House to the more precise charge 
against Her Majesty’s Government which 
he had urged against them on Friday 
last, and:which he was prepared, in a 
few words, to urge against them again 
this evening. He did not propose to 
discuss the question of the guilt or in- 
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nocence of Suleiman Sami, though, after 
the very able speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
which they had just heard, no one could 
doubt that a very grave question might 
be raised upon that point. And_as re- 
garded the unofficial, but disparaging 
account of Suleiman Sami read to the 
House that evening, he must observe 
that the Government could not have 
been influenced by that account, which 
was only received after the man had 
been hung. Nor did he propose now to 
discuss the system of procedure which 
was adopted at this trial, though here, 
again, it could hardly be doubted that 
the system was one which must be, in 
the highest degree, distasteful to Eng- 
lishmen. Whether the sentence was 
just or unjust did not affect his (Sir 
Henry Holland’s) charge against the 
Government. That charge was that 
doubts having been raised, rightly or 
wrongly, with or without foundation, 
against the proceedings, the Govern- 
mentought, in a case of life and death, 
at once to have telegraphed off and re- 
quested that the execution, which was 
shamefully hurried on, should be post- 
poned for, at all events, a few days. It 
had been urged by the Government that 
this was an ordinary criminal case, and 
that they had no right or claim to inter- 
fere; but the debate had shown that 
there was a strong political flavour about 
the case. Granted that the charge was 
for arson, what was the defence? Sulei- 
man Sami did not deny that he had set 
fire to the town; but he said that this 
step was taken for military reasons, and 
under the orders of his superior officer, 
Arabi. This defence brought the case 
within the category of a political trial, 
and, in truth, made it closely similar to 
the case of Arabi, in which the Govern- 
ment had practically interfered. This 
ground, then, failed the Government, as 
it was impossible fairly to divest the trial 
of a political character. He must add 
that our peculiar position in Egypt, and 
the fact of our engaging Major Mac- 
donald to attend and watch the proceed- 
ings, made it further incumbent on the 
Government to see that those proceed- 
ings were regular and in accordance 
with justice. He had heard with some 
regret that the Government had only 
authorized interference or remonstrance 
in cases of “flagrant infraction; and he 
thought that in cases of life and death 
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those instructions should be enlarged. 
He was satisfied that the country would 
approve of an alteration of those instruc- 
tions, so as to secure a fair trial in such 
cases. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in the present case the Go- 
vernment were not blamed for not de- 
manding a new trial, but for not having 
asked that the execution should be post- 
poned until certain information had been 
obtained by the Government, and cer- 
tain doubts removed. But then the Go- 
vernment said that they had no doubts, 
and the Prime Minister denied more 
than once that he entertained any doubt; 
and he distinctly stated that they had 
only decided to ask for information for 
the purpose of satisfying the doubts of 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock. Te (Sir Henry Holland) was 
astonished when he heard this state- 
ment, as the Colleagues of the Prime 
Minister, the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, had stated, 
with a view to show their readiness in 
the matter, that there had been a con- 
ference at the Foreign Office on Thurs- 
day, and that a decision had then been 
arrived at to telegraph out for informa- 
tion to Egypt. ‘That showed the abso- 
lute inconsistency of the statement of the 
Prime Minister, that the information 
was only sought for to satisfy the noble 
Lord. That decision on Thursday showed 
that the Government themselves enter- 
tained some doubts, either as to the pro- 
ceedings at the trial, or as to the rapidity 
with which the execution was hurried 
on, and it could not have been arrived at 
merely with a view to satisfy the doubts 
of the noble Lord; doubts which, in 
truth, the Prime Minister seemed to con- 
sider as unfounded and uncalled for. 
The Prime Minister said the Govern- 
ment entertained no doubts, because 
Major Macdonald had been present at 
the trial, and had been silent. But it 
was a remarkable fact that in Zhe Times 
of Thursday, in a letter from the cor- 
respondent of that paper, it was stated 
that Major Macdonald, while satisfied 
with the preliminary inquiry, and with 
the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted, had protested to Sir Edward 
Malet against the Court Martial proceed- 
ings, and had asked for a suspension of 
the proceedings. That report might have 
been without foundation; but as the Go- 
vernment stated that they entertained no 
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doubts because they had not heard from 
Major Macdonald, it surely was their 
duty to have made inquiry at once into 
the truth of this statement, and to have 
demanded postponement of the execu- 
tion of this unfortunate man until they 
were satisfied upon the point. They ought 
not to have waited for the meeting of the 
House on Friday, and they would not have 
done so had they been in earnest, or re- 
cognized the gravity of the case. There 
was great reason to doubt whether, if 
the House had not met on Friday morn- 
ing, and if strong pressure had not been 
put upon them, any telegram would have 
been sent. And when they did send a 
telegram, what was the nature of it? 
Simply an inquiry whether the sentence 
would be carried out. Not an inquiry 
for information, not a demand that the 
execution should be delayed, but merely 
whether it would take place. True, a 
further telegram was sent for informa- 
tion; but Suleiman Sami was hung before 
an answer could arrive. The charge 
against the Government was a grave 
one—indeed, there could hardly be a 
graver—namely, that they had been 
reckless about the life of a man, when 
there was reasonable doubt as to the 
fairness of his trial. Whether the man 
was or was not guilty, the Government 
was bound, when a doubt had been 
raised, to send a telegram to stop the 
execution until there had been time to 
make inquiries as to the manner in which 
the trial had been conducted. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the case 
before the House had been fairly and 
temperately put by the hon. Member for 
Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland). They 
were not discussing whether Suleiman 
Sami was or was not guilty of the offence 
laid to hischarge. He might have been 
the greatest scoundrel in Egypt, or he 
might have been the opposite. That 
was not the point. The question was 
whether he had had a fair trial, and 
whether the Government had fulfilled 
the engagement they made with the 
House on Friday. The facts lay in a 
small compass. Intelligence of Sami’s 
conviction reached this country on Fri- 
day morning. The Government were 
questioned about it on Friday afternoon. 
They were told that men of experience 
—well competent to judge—believed 
that the trial had been hurried forward, 
and that the man had not had a reason- 
able opportunity of defending himself, 
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Those charges might or might not be 
correct ; but they were made by men of 
character and authority, and they were 
entitled to respect. The Government 
were asked to telegraph to Egypt and 
get the execution postponed until such 
times as the truth or falsehood of these 
accusations against the tribunal and 
against the sentence could be investi- 
apes This request was not preferred 

y an irresponsible person, and it was 
not made in a frivolous manner. It was 
made by the recognized Leader of the 
Opposition in that House—a Gentleman 
who had held high Office in the State, 
who, in all probability, would hold high 
Office again, and who, by disposition and 
training, was not likely to take an ex- 
treme or strongly partizan view of the 
question. The Government, at the right 
hon. Gentleman’s request, undertook to 
telegraph to Alexandria—the object of 
the message being to stay the execution. 
They did telegraph, it was true; but 
they telegraphed at a time and in a way 
that was ineffective. The wording of 
the telegram in itself was most extra- 
ordinary ; and it was sent at an hour 
when, even if the authorities had been 
disposed, they would have had some 
difficulty in complying with its request. 
The House complained that the Govern- 
ment—having agreed to telegraph—did 
not telegraph sooner ; that they did not 
couch their demand in more decided lan- 
guage; and that they did not prevent 
the execution. They certainly had power 
to do so, and could have done so if they 
had desired. It was useless to say that 
it was not customary for one foreign 
nation to interfere with another in such 
matters. They had an instance in Eng- 
land quite recently, where a foreign 
country had interfered on behalf of a 
man who was not a citizen of that coun- 
try, but from which it was thought evi- 
dence in his favour could be supplied. 
The House would recollect the case of 
Dr. Lamson. His execution was stayed 
for three weeks, if not longer, in order 
to allow time for evidence to come from 
America, which, it was supposed, would 
induce our Government to forego the 
sentence of death. If the United States 
Government were justified in making 
that representation to England, and we 
acted upon it, surely the Egyptian would 
be much more justified in acting upon 
the request of the English Government 
to stay the execution of a man for a few 
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days, or a fow weeks, if it had been 
necessary. England stood in a very 
different relation to Egypt to what Ame- 
rica stood in relation to England. What- 
ever we asked the Khedive to do, he had 
no alternative but to comply ; and, there- 
fore, having neglected to interpose, the 
hanging of Sami really took place with 
the approval of this Government. In 
their own interest, it would have been 
well if they had interfered ; for, whatever 
might be said, the fact remained that a 
considerable amount of suspicion sur- 
rounded the whole transaction. It might 
be true that the insinuations against the 
Khedive were justified. He hoped they 
were not justified. He knew that Tewfik 
had been placed in a position of terrible 
responsibility ; that great pressure had 
been brought to bear upon him; and it 
was quite conceivable that his course of 
action might have furnished grounds for 
some of the reports that were circulated 
to his detriment. He (Mr. J. Cowen) 
made no charge against him. But still 
the impression prevailed in this country, 
in Egypt, and throughout the East, that, 
with a view to get quit of a disagreeable 
witness, the witness’s death had been 
hastened. Now, if the Government had 
allowed these charges to be investigated, 
the suspicions might have evaporated. 
If it had been proved upon investigation 
that there was no ground for the accusa- 
tions against the Khedive, and if every- 
thing the Ministry had said had been 
borne out by further inquiry, then their 
course, the Khedive’s course, the cha- 
racter of our interference, and the posi- 
tion of the Government in Egypt would 
have been largely strengthened. As it 
was, the suspicion that had been gene- 
rated would hang round the whole of 
our action. The Government placed 
great reliance upon the testimony of their 
agents. He did not say a word against 
either the character or credibility of these 
personages. Lord Dufferin, Sir Edward 
Malet, and Major Macdonald might be 
—he believed they all were—honourable 
and trustworthy men. But they were 
not infallible. They might be mistaken. 
Our Agents had been mistaken before. 
Ministers might excuse or explain it as 
they liked; but it was an undeniable 
fact that they succeeded in leading the 
House to believe—and through the 
House the country—that Arabi and his 
Colleagues were a gang of unprincipled 
adventurers, They were playing for 
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their own hand, and that alone. They 
had no end in view but one, and that 
was a selfish one. They would sacrifice 
the lives of their countrymen and the 
interests of the world to gain their own 
purpose. Again and again these accu- 
sations were made in that House, and by 
Ministers out of it; and now they had to 
confess that some of the charges were 
unfounded, and some of them unjusti- 
fiable. They had admitted that Arabi 
was a patriot, and they treated him as 
such. Recently they had had panegyrics 
pronounced in that Chamber upon an 
Italian patriot who had also been a rebel. 
There was as good reason for speaking 
favourably of the character of this 
Eastern soldier who had fought for his 
country as of either Italian or Hun- 
garian soldiers who had fought for their 
countries under like circumstances. As 
the Government had been wrong in the 
case of Arabi and his Colleagues, might 
they not also be wrong in the case of 
Sami? They had said many hard things 
of Sami, some of which, perhaps, might 
be true; but it should be remembered, 
to his honour, that he was instrumental 
in putting down the riots in Alexandria 
on June 11. It should also be remem- 
bered to his credit that he served with 
the Egyptian Contingent under Hussein 
Pasha in Bulgaria; and they had the 
evidence of independent witnesses that 
he acquitted himself admirably in that 
campaign. His reputation was nothing 
to him now, and it could not be much to 
his friends; but these facts should be 
stated when such unqualified condemna- 
tion was passed upon him. But the 
moral of the whole discussion was this— 
Our Government occupied an anomalous 
position in Egypt. Sometimes we as- 
serted absolute authority ; at other times 
we pleaded the authority of the Khedive 
as a reason for our not interfering. We 
should have to make up our minds whe- 
ther we intended to remain in Egypt, 
or whether we intended to leave. We 
could not hang—as Mahomet’s coffin 
did in mid-air—between responsibility 
and non-responsibility. He believed we 
should be compelled to remain, whether 
we liked it or not. The Government 
might talk about retiring, and they 
might wish to retire; but the circum- 
stances would be too strong for them. 
We were as little likely to retreat from 
Egypt as from India. If it wascriminal 
for us to go there, it would, under the 
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present aspect of affairs, be almost 
equally criminal to leave. We had over- 
turned the Government that existed; we 
had rendered the establishment of Na- 
tional Government impossible; and we 
should be driven to remain to sustain 
the shadowy authority that we had called 
into existence. It was well for the 
country to realize that position. It was 
highly unsatisfactory, and might be dan- 
gerous. The discussion that had taken 
place that night was one of many dis- 
cussions they would have of a like cha- 
racter. JEivery case of the kind that 
turned up would be debated in that 
House, and the Government would be 
held responsible for it. They had better, 
therefore, either leave altogether or 
resolve to stay. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that at that time there were on the Trea- 
sury Bench three Ministers, of whom 
one knew very little of this matter, 
while the other two were absolutely 
ignorant. The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs was asked on Friday 
whether a day had been fixed for the 
execution ; and the noble Lord replied, 
‘No, Sir.” 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
was understood to dissent. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF read 
the Question and the Answer. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the Answer was accurately 
reported, but not the Question. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked whether the noble Lord knew at 
the time the date fixed for the execution ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that he did not. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
said, that was all he contended for; 
and the Government had known nothing 
about it all through. They did not 
know the opinion of Major Macdonald, 
and they did not telegraph to him until 
it was too late for the execution to be 
stopped. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, speaking 
on the 16th of August, 1882, said— 


‘“‘Remember the flag of truce! Who sent 
that flag of truce? Was it an unauthorized 
act ? Will anyone tell me that it is rational to 
believe that act was otherwise than the act of 
persons in power—namely, Arabi and his coad- 
jutors? How were the hours employed which 
were basely gained by the abuse of that flag of 
truce? They were employed in letting loose 
anarchy and conflagration upon Alexandria.” — 
(3 Hansard, [273] 1948.) 
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When the right hon. Gentleman was 
taxed with having accused Arabi of 
being the author of these outrages he 
denied having done so, and called on the 
hon. Member for the quotation on which 
he founded the assertion. That quota- 
tion did not refer expressly to Arabi; 
but the right hon. Gentleman did not 
tell the House that four days later he 
referred to Arabi by name. He wanted 
to know whether the Government re- 
ceived any Report or information as to 
this trial after the 30th of April? Did 
they, between the 30th of April and the 
8th of June, the day on which the sen- 
tence was passed, have any communica- 
tion with Major Macdonald as to the 
course of the trial? The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry 
Holland) had quoted a passage from 
The Times which had been previously 
quoted by his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), and which stated that Major 
Macdonald had protested against the 
trial. Had the noble Lord opposite any 
information on that subject? If not, 
the absence of such information showed 
the levity with which the Government 
had connived at this atrocious act in 
Alexandria. They had a right to know 
not only the truth as to this trial and 
hurried execution, but also whether any 
steps were being taken to prevent a 
similar course of proceeding with re- 
gard to Said Khandeel? Did the Go- 
vernment intend to carry out the pro- 
mises made by the Prime Minister 
before Whitsuntide in favour of Said 
Khandeel? The Government felt that 
they were responsible, to a great ex- 
tent, for what was really a judicial 
murder. [‘‘No!”] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
knew that it was so. In one of the 
lamest speeches he ever delivered, with 
no argument, and nothing but a certain 
amount of arrogant bravado, the right 
hon. Gentleman endeavoured to escape 
the consequences of this most wicked 
and mischievous transaction. { Murmurs 
on the Government side.| He protested 
in the strongest manner against the 
levity with which the Government had 
treated this whole question, and asked 
the House to consider seriously what 
would be the result of this sentence and 
hurried execution upon our reputation 
in Egypt. If the country had one mis- 
sion more than another when it went 
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into a country of that kind, it was to see 
that justice was properly administered. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, that, 
as far as public opinion in this country 
went, he should not have thought it 
necessary to say a word in vindication 
of the Khedive from the mischievous 
charges so recklessly made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock. He 
maintained that not a word on the sub- 
ject would have been necessary in this 
country, because the sacrifices which His 
Highness had made in order to carry out 
loyally his engagements to England were 
fresh in our recollection. But it was 
otherwise with regard to the effect of these 
insinuations in Egypt. There was no 
story, however wildly improbable and 
absurd, which might not be received 
with credence among such an excitable 
people as the population of Cairo and 
Alexandria. It was impossible, there- 
fore, to overrate the mischievous conse- 
quences of such statements made in the 
British House of Commons if they re- 
mained uncontradicted. He had the 
honour of an interview with the Khedive 
last winte®, and His Highness gave him 
a graphic description of the condition of 
helplessness to which he was reduced 
during the rebellion. He said—‘‘ The 
Princess and my children were in the 
power of Arabi, and my own life was 
at his mercy. I was perfectly helpless, 
and I was not responsible for anything 
that was done during the rebellion.” 
That was the statement of the Khedive; 
and it was borne out by the statements 
of almost all the Europeans and Natives 
with whom he had conversed in Egypt. 
The correspondent of Zhe Times, writing 
from Egypt on the 6th of June, said— 

‘‘The Khedive sits in his palace powerless, 
helpless, and almost hopeless. Only one man 
rises paramount out of the confusion—Arabi 
Pasha. This is a sad picture, when one thinks 
of the steady progress of only one year ago.” 
That was written five days before the 
massacre. On the 14th of June, after 
the massacre, the correspondent of The 
Times wrote— 

‘‘T have seen the Khedive; he is behaving 
admirably. He said—‘I cannot express the 
disgrace I feel. But for my wife and family I 
should not care to live.’ ”’ 


It seemed that the Khedive at that time, 
so far from being in a position to take the 
initiative in a great public crime such 
as the burning of Alexandria, could not 
counton the safety of his own lifefrom one 
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hour to another. He heard a great deal 
of gossip in Egypt with reference to the 
massacre and the burning of Alexandria, 
and it was pretty consistent. It pointed 
to a very different quarter than the 
Khedive. He hoped the generosity of 
that House would prompt it to remem- 
ber that the danger in which the Khe- 
dive had been placed was owing to his 
loyalty to England. He trusted they 
would not desert their ally on the pre- 
sent occasion, and that they would give 
unmistakable evidence that they re- 
garded this charge as being utterly 
groundless. A charge had also been 
brought against Lord Alcester—namely, 
that he sanctioned the bombardment of 
Alexandria in order to avenge the mas- 
sacre. But, when in Alexandria after 
the bombardment, he had made it his 
business to visit the Native quarter to 
see what damage had been done; and 
he was able to state that there were 
very few traces of the bombardment in 
that part of thecity. If Lord Alcester’s 
wish had been to avenge the massacre, 
he would have directed his fire on the 
Native quarter, and not have limited it 
to the forts, as he had been careful to 
do. It was well known by whom the 
European quarter was destroyed. He 
believed that our policy in Egypt had 


the approbation of the great majority of | [ 


Englishmen; and the unanimous testi- 
mony of the Natives with whom he spoke 
was that our intervention had saved 
Egypt from ruin. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
a great many things had been said that 
evening which had better have been left 
unsaid. In his opinion, the charge against 
the Khedive of being responsible for 
the bombardment was almost absurd, 
and the accusations against the honour 
and truth of Her Majesty’s Government 
were wholly unjustified. There was no 
doubt, however, that Suleiman Sami had 
been executed in a most precipitate man- 
ner ; and the House was entitled to some 
assurance from the Government that they 
would take care that the trials of the 
prisoners who were still to be tried should 
be conducted in a fair and just manner. 
He was one of those who felt that we 
ought never to have gone to Egypt ; but 
as we were there, we were responsible for 
the fair administration of justice; we were 
bound to provide that in regard to this 
matter of judicial procedure there should 
be decent and fair procedure. He did 
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not mean according to English forms— 
for he was not a great admirer, in many 
respects, of our procedure, but admired 
rather the Scotch, which was more like 
the French system—but he hoped that 
a fair and decent trial would in all cases 
be granted to the remaining prisoners. 
Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
at 2 o'clock on Saturday morning he 
asked the Government whether they 
would telegraph to their own authorities 
at Cairo to ascertain whether this man 
had had a fair trial, and, if they got no 
satisfactory answer, whether they would 
interfere to delay the execution? To 
that question he received no answer. 
The House wanted some assurance from 
the Government that the man had had 
a fair trial, and that their own accredited 
Agents were satisfied on the subject. The 
Government afterwards gave two most 
extraordinary answers, which were con- 
tradictory of each other. The first an- 
swer, as far as he understood, was that 
the Government had no right to inquire. 
They would have a right, it was said, to 
interfere in the case of a political crime ; 
but this was not a political, but an ordi- 
nary crime, and one which was exclu- 
sively within the cognizance of the Khe- 
dive. What was the other answer? It 
was entirely contradictory of the first. 
Mr. Courtney dissented.] He did not 
expect the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury to agree with him. It was 
that the Government were quite satisfied 
that the man was guilty, and that the 
trial had been a fair one, because they 
had not heard to the contrary from their 
accredited Agents. The Prime Minister 
said that the Government had never 
doubted this. But Lord Granville evi- 
dently had the greatest doubt. (Lord 
Epmonp Firzmavurice dissented.| The 
noble Lord shook his head ; but why did 
he telegraph—why did he interfere at all 
in the matter? For if he was not satis- 
fied, why did he not telegraph earlier— 
why did he not telegraph till Saturday 
morning? Then, at 2 o’clock on Satur- 
day morning, the noble Lord promised 
to telegraph within an hour. But the 
man was executed at 4 o’clock on Satur- 
day morning; and, bearing in mind the 
difference in time between Egyptian and 
English time, anyone could see the use- 
lessness of the whole proceeding. By 
no human possibility could the telegram 
be of any use. The conduct of the 
Government was wholly inexplicable, 
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Which defence were the Government 
going to abide by? If they had no 
right to interfere, why did they tele- 
graph at all? If they had a right, why 
did they not interfere when some good 
might come of their interference? They 
could not ride both horses at once. The 
House ought to have some assurance 
that those criminals who remained to be 
dealt with should have a fair trial. They 
were not satisfied that there had been a 
fair trial in this case ; and every means 
ought to be taken that in future cases 
there should be no miscarriage of jus- 
tice. 

Mr. GORST said, that it was quite 
clear that no Members of the Govern- 
ment intended to make any further state- 
ment on the subject. He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would pardon him for 
intruding in the debate. The conclusion 
to be drawn from the speech of the Prime 
Minister was, that he was extremely un- 
easy about the events which had been 
taking place in Egypt. The Prime Mi- 
nister said very hard things about the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock, 
because he quoted from anonymous com- 
munications in newspapers against the 
Khedive. He was, perhaps, a little open 
to a sense of incongruity ; and he could 
not help recollecting the Prime Minister 
himself, on the strength of writings 
which were anonymous, made some ex- 
tremely severe remarks on the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When was that? 

Mr. GORST: At the time of the Bul- 
garian atrocities. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is entirely wrong. 

Mr. GORST said, well, in any case, 
he was not wrong in what he was then 
going to say. The right hon. Gentleman 
took the noble Lord to task for saying 
that he held Arabi Pasha at any time 
responsible for the massacres; but the 
Government had taught them to believe 
that that was the case. The then Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
said, on the 25th of July last, that— 

‘‘There is no doubt, I fear, that that leader 
was guilty of complicity in the preparations for 
the attack on the Europeans in Alexandria on 
the 11th of June.”—(3 Hansard, [272] 1769.) 


And on the 16th of August the Prime 
Minister said, with regard to the flag of 
truce— 

“ Will any one tell me that it is rational to 
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persons in power-—namely, Arabi and his 
coadjutors ?’’—(Ibid., 1948-9.) 

So that, although it now suited the con- 
venience of the Government to say that 
Arabi had nothing to do with it, it then 
suited them to say that he had. The 
case was, however, to his mind, proved 
by the documents. Anybody who studied 
them must see that Arabi was not guilty 
of these crimes. After Arabi was a pri- 
soner Sir Charles Wilson wrote home to 
say that there was no evidence to connect 
Arabi with the massacres. Well, if that 
were so, who was guilty? Had the Go- 
vernment ever instituted an inquiry into 
that matter? No; they had remained 
in wilful and persistent ignorance, and 
that was a circumstance pregnant with 
suspicion. If, however, they looked into 
events, it would be seen that it was the 
civil authority, as distinguished from the 
military, that caused the massacre. The 
Civil Governor at that time was Omar 
Lufti, who hoped to succeed Arabi as 
Minister of War in case of his dismissal. 
The Military Commander was Suleiman, 
who was, no doubt, responsible, to a cer- 
tain extent, to Arabi. He was in constant 
communication with the Khedive, and 
had been quite recently at Cairo. There 
they had very valuable evidence. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the defi- 
nite matter of urgent public importance 
which had been brought forward on the 
Motion for Adjournment was the action 
of the Government in the recent trial and 
execution of Suleiman Sami at Alex- 
andria. He must ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to confine himself to 
that Question. 

Mr. GORST said, he begged respect- 
fully to point out to the Speaker that he 
was now travelling over ground which 
had been gone over by more than one 
speaker. It appeared that Suleiman 
Sami had been executed in great haste 
by the Egyptian authorities, because 
they were afraid that he might give 
evidence which would implicate persons 
of high position ; and he was only follow- 
ing the events of the 11th of June, 
in order to show that Her Majesty’s 
Government had failed in their duty. 
Various Naval officers, including Lieu- 
tenant Forsyth, Surgeon Joyce, and 
Lieutenant Bradford, declared in their 
depositions that they did not notice a 
single case of a policeman interfering 
to stop the riot; that, in their opinion, 
the riot was premeditated, and that the 
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police continually fired on the Europeans 
until about half-past 6 o’clock, when a 
regiment of Infantry—Suleiman Sami’s 
regiment—arrived and drove them off. 
A man named Petcovitsch, also said 
that, although at 6 o’clock there was 
peace in the city on the arrival of the 
soldiers, yet that at the Prefecture of 
Police the massacre continued until 7.30. 
He did not say that this made out the 
case ; but, at all events, there was a case 
for careful inquiry by the Government, 
and there was a case for the Govern- 
ment stepping in to prevent the Khe- 
dive’s Ministers hanging up right and 
left everybody who might throw light 
on these mysterious proceedings. The 
Prime Minister’s statement with refer- 
ence to the instructions given to the 
officers of the English Government in 
Egypt, that they were not to interfere 
with the administration of justice in 
certain cases, really amounted to a direct 
indication to the Egyptian Government 
to hang up everybody whom they might 
connect in any way with these events. 
Did the Government really intend to 
leave the Egyptian tribunals to judge 
and sentence anybody they pleased? 
Was Major Macdonald to watch the 
proceedings in the case of Said Khan- 
deel in the same way as in the case of 
Suleiman? The Prime Minister knew 
very well that, having established the 
Government of the Khedive, he was 
morally responsible in the eyes of the 
country and the world for the use the 
Egyptian Government made of the 
power thus bestowed upon them. If 
the Prime Minister did not take care, 
he would find himself in the most 
awkward of all political positions—that 
of supporting an Oriental despotism, 
the acts of which he could only imper- 
fectly control. He would find himself 
mixed up with cases of tyranny, in- 
justice, cruelty, and oppression, against 
which his own conscience would revolt. 
[Mr. Horwoop: Hear, hear!] It was 
not to be supposed that the conscience 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport, who interrupted, would revolt. 
How long did the Prime Minister intend 
to go on in ignorance of the evidence of 
the proceedings which had taken place ? 
All that Major Macdonald said about 
Suleiman Sami’s case was that the trial 
was a just one, and the man deserved to 
be hanged. But surely more was re- 
quired than that a man deserved to be 
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hanged. Why, how many people de- 


served to be hanged? He had heard it 
suggested that he himself, and some of 
his Friends round about him, richly de- 
served that punishment; but, if they 
were tried and condemned in a manner 
revolting to the instincts of justice, he 
believed that even the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport would hesitate 
to award the punishment. [Cries of 
“ Divide!”’] Suleiman Sami was dead, 
but there was another Egyptian, Said 
Khandeel, now awaiting trial ; and were 
the Government going to allow him to be 
tried and executed in the same uncere- 
monious fashion? Were they going to 
send out any instructions to our Re- 
presentatives? Unless the Government 
treated this question with more serious- 
ness, the conscience of the country would 
be thoroughly awakened, and they would 
find they had a very awkward question 
to meet. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not wish to put the House to the 
trouble of a Division, and would ask 
leave to withdraw the Motion. 


Question put, and negatived. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o QW 


LORD ALCESTER’S GRANT (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Bi11 207.] 


(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone.) 


COMMITTEE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [8th June], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair’’ (for Committee 
on Lord Alcester’s Grant (1re-committed) 
Bill.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in ‘order to add the 
words “ this House will, upon this day 
three months, resolve itself into the 
said Committee,” —( Sir Wilfrid Lawson, ) 
—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he opposed the 
grant, on the ground that no particular 
skill was shown in the bombardment of 
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Alexandria, and that no great victory 
was achieved by a Fleet of overwhelm- 
ing power silencing a few comparatively 
weak forts. Ifa real fight had occurred 
between our Fleet and a Fleet equal to 
it in power and armament, and the 
former had been victorious, he thought 
the grant would be thoroughly justi- 
fiable ; but he protested against a grant 
for services which had given no evi- 
dence of skill or ability. 

Mr. WADDY said, he felt it impos- 
sible to give a vote on this occasion 
without explaining the reasons why he 
gave it; because, while he felt it im- 
possible to vote for this grant to be 
made to Lord Alcester on the one hand, 
and Lord Wolseley on the other, he 
should be sorry if it were imagined that 
the motives that actuated him were 
such as had been too obvious a great 
deal in the remarks of some hon. Mem- 
bers who had taken part in the debate. 
The proposal had been made an oppor- 
tunity for attacks on the character of 
Lord Alcester, which he much deplored, 
on his skill, on the bravery and conduct 
of our troops, and on the policy of the 
Government—points which ought not to 
have been introduced into the discus- 
sion, and with which the question had 
really nothing todo. He based his oppo- 
sition to the grants on broader grounds. 
In the first place, because the services 
rendered—however well they might have 
been performed—were not such as, ac- 
cording to the history of the country and 
the precedents of formertimes, warranted 
the bestowal of such large amounts of 
money. He contended that, compared 
with those precedents, the present pro- 
posal was an extreme and a very excep- 
tional one; and, in proof of this, he 
might refer to the case of Lord Rodney. 
He gave this instance simply as one 
illustration out of scores, and it was 
not necessary to multiply cases. Lord 
Rodney had performed many services 
far more dangerous and far more im- 
portant than those rendered by Lord 
Alcester before any rank whatever was 
conferred upon him, and before any 

ecuniary reward was given to him. 
hen those honours were conferred 
they were given slowly and by degrees ; 


andthe Peerage was conferred only as an | 


acknowledgment of most distinguished 
services. Yet, in the present case, they 
were to proceed at once per saltum to such 
a reward as that proposed. In the next 
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place, he protested against pecuniary 
rewards being given for military services 
at all. If the officers who commanded 
our Army and Navy were not adequately 
paid, let them be so; but he objected 
to their receiving large grants of this 
kind in addition to their pay for the 
services they rendered; and he hoped 
this would be the last time they should 
hear of such a thing being done. The 
practice was not observed in the other 
Departments of the Public Service ; and 
he wished to see the same principles 
brought to bear on the Army and Navy 
as were applied to them. 

Mr. WARTON said, there were pen- 
sions and rewards in the Civil Service, 
and pensions were enjoyed by ex-Minis- 
ters of State. Peerages ought to be 
accompanied by pensions, in order to 
enable the recipients to maintain the 
dignity of their position. He was sorry 
the Government had changed the annui- 
ties into lump sums, for they had lost a 
day, which might have been saved by 
firmness in adhering to their original 
proposition. It was a pity that such 
grants should provoke opposition, for 
that deprived them of half their grace. 


Question put. 


The House dwided :—Ayes 229; Noes 
45: Majority 184.—(Div. List, No. 125.) 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Grant of £25,000 to Baron 
Alcester). 


Mr. MACFARLANE moved, in page 
1, line 13, to leave out the words 
‘‘twenty-five thousand,” and _ insert 
the words ‘“ twelve thousand five 
hundred.” He did not think it was 
necessary that there should be a pro- 
tracted discussion upon the matter; 
but his object was to reduce the Vote to 
the same sum as that which had been 
granted to General Sir Frederick Roberts 
and General Sir Donald Stewart. He 
should carefully avoid saying one word 
in disparagement of Lord Alcester ; but 
there was no comparison between his 
achievement and that for which General 
Roberts and General Stewart received 
sums of £12,500, or only ono half the 
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sum now proposed. There was abso- 
lutely no comparison between them. It 
was said that in the one case the Go- 
vernment only gave a Baronetcy, and 
that it was usual to grant a smaller sum 
in the case of a Baronetcy than in that 
of a Peerage. He failed to see why it 
was more necessary to confer a Peerage 
upon Sir Beauchamp Seymour and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley than it was in the case 
of General Roberts and General Stewart. 
He objected altogether to the payment 
of blood-money of this kind. He thought 
the proper reward for soldiers was pro- 
motion in their profession, and not so 
many pounds a-head for every Egyptian 
they had killed. He begged to move 
the Amendment standing in his name. 
Mr. ONSLOW said, that, in rising to 
second the Amendment, he, like his hon. 
Friend, did so without any intention of 
disparaging the services Lord Alcester 
had rendered to the country. He se- 
conded the Amendment for the same 
reasons as his hon. Friend had moved 
it. The work General Roberts and 
General Stewart had done was far supe- 
rior to anything Lord Alcester had done. 
The House would recollect that -Lord 
Alcester was fighting against a people 
who were practically offering no resist- 
ance at all, and who could not possibly 
successfully oppose him ; whereas Gene- 
ral Roberts and General Stewart en- 
countered a nation of warriors. There 
was no comparison whatever to be drawn 
between the achievements of Lord Al- 
cester and those of General Stewart and 
General Roberts. He had voted in the 
minority on the last occasion, and he 
had done so for this reason—because he 
thought that the rewards given to Lord 
Wolseley and Lord Alcester were far 
superior to the achievements they had 
performed. He knew it was said that 
when they gave a Peerage to a person, 
they must accompany it by a money 
grant sufficient to enable the title to be 
supported. But he did not see why the 
performance of very insignificant duties 
should be rewarded in this very ultra- 
magnificent way. He failed to see in 
the past history of the country that such 
extravagant rewards had been conferred; 
and he asked the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister to look at the per- 
formauces of many officers, who had 
not been rewarded at all, and compare 
them with the achievements of Lord 
Wolseley and Lord Alcester. The 
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country had granted a Peerage to these 
officers, who had, no doubt, done their 
work well; but he thought that a sum 
of £12,500, in addition to the Peerage, 
was quite ample compensation. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 13, to leave out the words 
‘‘twenty-five thousand,” and insert the words 
‘*twelve thousand five hundred,”’—(Mr. Mac- 
Sarlane,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘twenty-five thousand’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was opposed to any grant at all; and he 
strongly objected to the principle of 
giving annuities for two lives. .That part 
of the proposition which represented the 
second life he objected to; but he could 
not go so far as the Amendment. He 
was quite willing to accept the decision 
of the House to make a grant to Lord 
Alcester and Lord Wolseley ; and he was 
not disposed to cut the amount below 
the value of the pension originally pro- 
posed for one life. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was not in- 
clined to huxter over the amount of the 
reward proposed to be given to Lord 
Alcester; but he thought it grotesque 
to find the House discussing this enor- 
mous grant to a man who was respon- 
sible for the destruction of Alexandria, 
after they had been discussing all the 
evening and justifying the execution of 
an Egyptian soldier, who had only had a 
small share in the burning of that city. 
Surely an Egyptian soldier had ss much 
right to burn Alexandria as Lord Al- 
cester had to bombard it. Both took 
the course which they deemed to be most 
effectual, from a military point of view ; 
and, although he entertained no great 
hopes of the Liberal Party, he had hoped 
they would have been consistent enough 
to advocate the hanging of Lord Alces- 
ter, instead of rewarding him for causing 
much more bloodshed, and with much 
less justification, in bombarding Alexan- 
dria than Suleiman Sami in what he 
had done. He was quite sure the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) and some of his Friends were sin- 
cere in opposing the grant, and that he 
did not object to it in any mere hux- 
tering spirit; but, while he said this, 
judging from the demeanour of the 
Radical Party generally during these dis- 
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cussions, their extreme timidity in offer- 
ing any opinion of their own, and their 
great impatience when anybody else 
had anything to say against these Bills, 
he could only regard their opposition to 
them as a mere sham. They thought 
more of saving two hours of the Go- 
vernment time than of all who had 
been killed and hanged in consequence 
of Lord Alcester’s demonstration. He 
hoped the hon. Member would press the 
Amendment. Hon. Members opposite, 
a few years ago, were loud in their de- 
nunciations of Lord Beaconsfield, for 
fear he might lead the country into 
taking part in what would have been, 
at all events, a less inglorious war than 
that which had occurred in Egypt. He 
hoped the country would watch the con- 
spiracy of silence on the Radical Benches, 
having for its object the expediting of 
Bills which they pretended to oppose. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he trusted 
the House would not expect him to 
enter at any length into the question. 
The hon. Member who had moved the 
Amendment gave it as his opinion that 
the services of Lord Alcester and Lord 
Wolseley were inferior to other services 
which had been rewarded with the sum 
now proposed. The question was one 
which connected itself with the grant of 
a Peerage. He admitted that the House 
was not responsible for the grant of a 
Peerage in these two cases; but he 
thought it had the approval of an over- 
whelming majority of the House. It 
would be invidious, and very unprofit- 
able, to follow the comparison into 
detail; but if any hon. Member would 
carry his eye along the column of the 
Return that was printed a short time 
ago on the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), and which exhibited all those 
pensions, he would see that it was no 
great wonder the Government had 
arrived at the conclusion that the ser- 
vices performed in that case, with the 
immense responsibility attending them, 
and the most formidable consequences 
that would have followed any want of 
care, courage, or judgment in the execu- 
tion of the operations, were services of 
a class which should carry Peerages 
with them; and, if that were so, then 
the reward now proposed was not an 
immoderate one. But the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane) had, in the 
main, founded his objection to the grant 
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on principle; and it being, therefore, 
only the re-trial of the Motion which 
the House had just decided, he could 
not doubt that the House would repeat 
the judgment it had already given. 

Mr. BIGGAR (who rose amid calls 
for a Division) said, it was always objec- 
tionable to act in a hurry. He thought 
that the Prime Minister had adduced 
an argument against the proposed re- 
duction of the Vote. As for the evil 
consequences that might have ensued if 
a blunder had been committed, it would 
have been an evidence of the grossest 
mismanagement on Lord Alcester’s part 
if any misfortune had occurred in such 
operations. Some hon. Members would 
probably recollect that about 30 years 
ago the performances at Vauxhall used 
to wind up with the blowing up of some 
fortifications; and the achievement of our 
Admiral at Alexandria was, in his view, 
very much on a par with that finale of 
a Vauxhall entertainment. Thereward 
proposed to be given by the Amend- 
te was quite sufficient for such a 

eat. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 242; 
Noes 37: Majority 205.—(Div. List, 
No. 126.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he proposed 
to move an Amendment reducing the 
amount of the grant to £20,000. Many 
of his hon. Friends considered that 
that sum would be ample—and, indeed, 
more than ample—for the purpose in- 
tended. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that, as the 
words ‘‘twenty-five thousand pounds” 
had been agreed to by the Committee, 
he would not be in Order in moving the 
proposed Amendment. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 250; 
Noes 18: Majority 232.—(Div. List, 
No. 127.) 

Clause 2 (Short title). 


Question put, ‘‘ That Clause 2 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. 0’DONNELL : I beg to propose 
an Amendment to this clause. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is too late. I have‘already put the 
clause to the Committee. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL: Then, Sir, it is 
my distinct impression that I rose at the 
very first moment compatible with the 
respect I have for the Chair to move my 
Amendment. But as you rule that I 
am too late, I must challenge a Division 
upon the Question, ‘‘That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 

Cotoner ALEXANDER said, al- 
though he did not agree with the views 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell) on the subject, yet he 
was bound to say that the hon. Member 
rose immediately the clause was called. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, if the hon. 
Member desired to move an Amendment, 
he should have risen before the Question 
was put from the Chair. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, of course he 
accepted the ruling of the Chair that he 
had risen too late to propose his Amend- 
ment; but, at the same time, it was ab- 
solutely impossible for him to have risen 
any earlier. His intention had been to 
move to leave out the title of the Bill, 
so that the Act might be thereafter cited 
as ‘The Piracy at Alexandria Grant 
Act.” As it was too late for him to 
move that Amendment, he could not do 
otherwise than take a Division upon the 
Question, ‘‘ That the Clause stand part 
of the Bill.” ‘Lord Alcester’s Grant 
Act”’ was neither a proper, nor a suffi- 
cient, nor a fitting title for the Act; and, 
in his opinion, some such Amendment 
as he had proposed to move was required 
to characterize it correctly. If the clause 
were carried in its present form it would 
probably lead to some practical incon- 
venience in the future conduct of the 
measure ; it was possible, however, that 
Her Majesty’s Government, who had al- 
ready led the House into the very depths 
of difficulty with regard to the Bill, 
would be able to see their way to modify 
it. This was a Bill for the remunera- 
tion of one of the most infamous acts of 
piracy on record. amongst civilized or 
uncivilized nations, and should be desig- 
nated as it deserved ; and it was in order 
that hon. Members should have an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion 
upon it that he moved the rejection of 
the clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had anti- 
cipated no Amendment to the clause, 
and he might have put the Question 
somewhat rapidly; but, as a matter of 
fact, he did so before the hon. Member 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 245 ; 
Noes 16: Majority 229.—(Div. List, 
No. 128.) 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Thurs- 
day. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S GRANT (re-com- 
mitted) BILL.—[Bi1u 208.] 


(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Gladstone.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
move that you do now leave the Chair 
on this Bill, and I need not detain the 
House at any length. There is, how- 
ever, a short explanation which I wish 
to offer. In the first place, I am sorry to 
have found that, without my intention, 
an expression used by me in a former 
debate upon this Bill has given offence 
to Lord Strathnairn. I used the ex- 
pression, I believe, that the services of 
Lord Strathnairn were not special. I 
meant to use that phrase in a particular 
narrow and technical sense; and to ex- 
press the fact that Lord Strathnairn’s 
distinctions were not gained in any 
special expedition, like those of Com- 
manders sent specially on a particular 
service. Lord Strathnairn, I believe, is 
not aware of this. Certainly, nothing 
could be more repugnant to my feelings 
than to have said anything derogatory 
to the noble and gallant Lord. I had 
no intention of comparing one distin- 
guished General with another; and I 
am bound to say that I think the ser- 
vices of Lord Strathnairn will stand 
upon their own footing, and are not in 
the least danger of disparagement, even 
if I had intended to say anything tend- 
ing towards their disparagement. There 
is also another matter I wish to men- 
tion. I do not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) is in his place or 
not; but, on a former occasion, he made 
what was understood to be an accusa- 
tion against me for having charged 
Sir Frederick Roberts with cruelty in 
Afghanistan, and he read an extract 
from a letter of mine, which he has 
been good enough to place into my 
hands. I could not recollect at the time 
the accusation was made what I had 
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really said in the letter; but, upon re- 
ferring to the letter, I am not surprised, 
but I am rather glad, to find I made 
no reference whatever to Sir Frederick 
Roberts. I was aware General Roberts’ 
name was connected with the allegations 
which had been made with regard to 
the great severity supposed to have been 
exercised over the people of Afghanistan. 
I made no reference to him whatever, 
but I recited a great number of accusa- 
tions, a great number of imputations 
connected with the Afghan Expedition, 
on which I entertained very strong 
opinions indeed, and I expressed at the. 
time my hope that some of these accusa- 
tions, at all events, would be denied. The 
accusations were subsequently denied ; 
and on one occasion, shortly afterwards 
—on the 25th of March in the same year 
—when I had the honour of addressing 
a meeting in Mid Lothian, I adverted 
to the subject, and noticed the denial, 
and stated with what great satisfaction 
I found that General Roberts, who had 
been accused, had been able to deny the 
charges made against him. I think it due 
to General Roberts and to myself to make 
these few observations, as the statement 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry 
was calculated—no doubt unintentionally 
—to mislead the House. With regard 
to the Bill now before us, I have already 
adverted briefly to the manner in which 
we have arrived at the sum mentioned 
in it; and, therefore, I do not think I 
need dwell upon it now. The House, I 
imagine, has heard as much as it is dis- 
posed to hear on this question. There 
is, however, one word I wish to say. I 
heard some hon. Gentlemen say—Gentle- 
men who are entitled to great respect, 
and who speak with great sincerity and 
integrity of purpose—I heard them say 
they did not think that Naval and Military 
Officers ought to receive special rewards. 
They ought, these hon. Gentlemen said, 
to be sufficiently paid, and if they were 
sufficiently paid, that ought to beenough, 
and we ought not to have these rewards 
to give. I differ from that view. I do 
not think it sound. I am not one of 
those who think this country treats 
with illiberality any class of its servants, 
Naval, Military, or Civil ; but I hold this 
distinctly—that while the public must be 
content to pay for average and ordinary 
service, distinguished and _ illustrious 
service in the Military Profession par- 
ticularly ought to be made a subject of 
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special reward. What is military service 
and military life ?—but an affair for the 
most part requiring very ordinary exer- 
tion. The common routine of it does 
not call for great exertion, does not im- 
pose great anxieties and great risks, 
does not make any extraordinary demand 
upon the human faculties; and when 
you put aman in charge of the hand- 
ling of a great body of troops, under 
the condition of modern warfare, when 
he has to concentrate them ata given 
spot, at a given time, and bring them 
into conflict with the enemy in such 
a way as to save human life amongst 
the troops to the greatest extent, then, 
I say, you do make upon the human 
faculties, perhaps, the very greatest exer- 
tion that they are ever called upon to bear; 
and I hold that, if anything deserves re- 
ward, it is exertion of this kind by Com- 
manders charged with those great respon- 
sibilities on behalf of the Crown of this 
country. That is a ground upon which 
I wish principally to put the matter; but 
I must say that if I am only to look at 
it prudentially, and from a point of view 
of consequences, I am persuaded that 
it is wise and prudent to reward great 
Commanders for great services. I do 
not mean to say, for one moment, that 
any of our English Commanders would 
exert themselves any the more in the 
hope of reward; but I think that if the 
hope of reward can supply to them ad- 
ditional stimulus, it is very well that we 
should offer additional stimulus in times 
of great national crises. Let those who 
grudge these rewards consider what is 
the consequence of discouraging those 
great operations, and consider how hun- 
dreds and thousands of lives, how many 
millions of treasure, how the hope and 
reputation of the country are staked 
upon the just and manly exercise of the 
highest faculties of the mind on those 
great occasions, and what consequences 
would ensue from even the slightest mis- 
calculation and error on the part of our 
great Commanders. I am satisfied, in 
point of policy and in point of principle, 
that I am only giving expression to the 
general sense of the House when I say 
that the principle of the proposal of this 
kind is a sound principle. It has al- 
ready received the assent of an over- 
whelming majority of the House, and L 
am convinced that the subsequent stages 
of this measure will receive the support 
of the House generally. 


L 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’—( dlr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was: 


sorry to inflict any remarks upon hon. 
Members at that late hour of the night 
(12.10); but he did not make time, and 
it was not his fault that it was now so 
late. He confessed that the change that 
had been made in the Bill by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister was 
an advantageous one. He thought that 
if they were to make these grants at all, 
they ought to be generous, and make the 
grants out of their own money, and not 
throw the burden of them upon posterity. 
Although, however, it was now proposed 
to pay the sum at once, Lord Wolseley 
had only to invest the £30,000 in the 
Funds in order to have a pension in 
secula seculorum. He had no wish to 
go into the extraneous matters which 
had cropped up in this debate. He ad- 
mitted that Lord Wolseley was not re- 
sponsible for the war, and he admitted 
the noble Lord’s capacity as a General. 
He had no doubt that if Lord Wolseley 
had to contend with an enemy ‘‘ worthy 
of his steel”’ he would give a good ac- 
count of himself; but where he (Mr. 
Labouchere) disagreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister was 
in thinking that Lord Wolseley did “ no- 
thing” in Egypt which could be called an 
illustrious exploit. As a matter of fact, 
what did Lord Wolseley do? He went 
to Ismailia, and from there marched his 
men to Cairo. He took the straight 
road, and on the road he found a lot 
of miserable Arabs entrenched; he ad- 
vanced, and the Arabs ran away. That 
was the whole history of the exploit in 
Egypt. Let him ask what they would 
have thought if Lord Wolseley had been 
defeated. They could not imagine any 
such contingency, and, therefore, he 
could not see why they ought to give 
him any special reward, becauso what 
had occurred was what they only anti- 
cipated. He did not see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his place; had he done so, he 
would have asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to have supported him in the pro- 
posal, that the House do resolve itself into 
Committee upon that day three months. 
The other day, when someone was pro- 
testing against the large amount spent 
upon the armaments, the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer said, in effect—‘‘ You do 
not understand that you spend these 
large amounts as a species of insurance ; 
when you have a full and efficient army 
you know that this army is able to van- 
quish an enemy in a very short time.” 
And the right hon. Gentleman cited this 
very case of Egypt as an instance of 
what was the necessary consequence of 
our yearly expenditure of a very large 
sum in our armaments. Without going 
to any further length into what Lord 
Wolseley did out in Egypt, he would 
point out to the House that a new light 
had been thrown on the matter since this 
Since the intro- 
duction of the Bill they had received the 
Report of Lord Morley’s Commission on 
the Hospitals. He did not want to go 
at any length into the medical question ; 
but he would take Lord Wolseley him- 
self as his principal authority why this 
money ought not to be granted to the 
noble and gallant Lord. Lord Wolseley 
had distinctly said that the mode in 
which the sick were treated in the hospi- 
tals in Egypt was most disgraceful. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) held Lord Wolseley ~ 
responsible for that. Lord Wolseley 
admitted the fact, but chose to throw the 
responsibility on others. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister rather put 
the matter on the ground that the cam- 
paign in Egypt was a political matter. 
ctng a gator No; not political, pru- 

ential. } The right hon.Gentleman,then, 
said that they ought to make this grant 
for prudential reasons; that if they did 
not make it there might be a miscar- 
riage, and a miscarriage would be some- 
thing dreadful. He (Mr. Lebouchere) 
could hardly suppose that any English 
General would say to himself—“‘I am 
not going to receive £30,000 if I win 
this battle, so I won’t win it.” He 
thought they might always count upon 
the amour propre of actuating our Gene- 
rals; we might always count upon them 
winning, for the sake of their own 
honour, any engagement in which they 
were concerned if it were possible to do 
so. He had no doubt that Lord Wolse- 
ley did estimate far more than any money 
grant the glory of having gained a victory 
in Egypt. Therefore, if they were only 
to vote this money for prudential rea- 
sons, he thought they might save them- 
selves £30,000. His objection, however, 
went to the whole root of these grants. 
He admitted there might be exceptional 
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services, that there might be some great 
victory like that of Waterloo, or like 
some of the achievements of General 
Moltke, in which exception ought to be 
made. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, as he understood it, laid 
it down that the rule ought to be, that 
whenever an Expedition was successful 
a considerable grant ought to be made. 
That was the principle upon which he 
quite admitted Parliament had proceeded 
for a very considerable time. It pro- 
ceeded on that principle with regard to 
Lord Wolseley himself in the case of 
the Ashantee War. What was the 
Ashantee War? He had no doubt that 
Lord Wolseley efficiently performed his 
duty ; but it could not be supposed that 
because he gained a victory over savages 
armed with ‘ flint-locks,” it was proper 
that he should receive £25,000; and 
now, because he had slaughtered a few 
thousand Arabs, he should receive 
£30,000 at the present moment. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) ventured to contend 
that they had already very largely re- 
warded Lord Wolseley. He had been 
made a Peer, he had received a con- 
siderable number of decorations, and 
there had been a Vote of Thanks passed 
to Lord Wolseley in this House. There 
was a grant of £40,000 made to the 
Army, and of that he understood that 
£1,000 went to Lord Wolseley himself. 
It could not be said that Lord Wolseley 
had not been well rewarded for this 
Campaign ; and it could not be said that 
he came to the House in formd pauperis. 
He already occupied a position for which 
he received £2,700 per annum. In fact, 
he received the plums of the Profession, 
which, as a rule, were reserved for suc- 
cessful Generals. Lord Wolseley already 
held the best paid position in the Army, 
with the exception of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Besides that, when he was in 
command of the Army in Egypt, he re- 
ceived a trifle under £10 per diem and 
very large rations. Looking upon this 
as a monetary question, Lord Wolseley 
had been very well paid. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
told the House that they ought to give 


Lord Wolseley this money because he. 


had been made a Peer. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought that this was an 
exceedingly dangerqus doctrine. He 
confessed he himself did not know why 
Lord Wolseley’s children and great 
grandchildren should legislate for this 
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country ; but, still, if they did establish 
the principle that these Peerages were 
to be granted, surely the country ought 
not to be called upon to vote at the same 
time a grant of £30,000, in order that 
the new Peer might properly sustain 
the peerage granted tohim. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) was not a great admirer of 
the hereditary Chamber, and he thought 
he should find many persons to agree, 
that the sooner this hereditary Chamber 
came to an end the better it would be; 
especially if it was to be recruited at the 
cost of the country of £30,000 per head. 
He was somewhat surprised to hear the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) say that it was mean and shabby 
to discuss this Bill at all, and that we 
ought to avoid the great evils of Demo- 
cracy, corruption, and meanness. The 
hon. Gentleman cited America as an ex- 
ample; but he (Mr. Labouchere) thought 
that this was very unfair, because 
America had been lavishly generous 
with their soldiers. They dealt with 
their soldiers in a very different way 
from us. It was true that Grant, and 
Sherman, and Sheridan had received 
nothing ; they would have considered it 
an insult had anything been offered to 
them. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
did not seem to understand the feeling 
which actuated Democracies. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) re-asserted that those great 
American Generals would have consi- 
dered it an insult had they been offered 
any reward, and that it would have gone 
against the feeling of the entire com- 
munity in America if anything had been 
given to them. Let him remind the 
House of what America had done for 
her soldiers. Immediately after the war 
they voted 13 dollars per month to every 
man who was wounded, and who could 
not support himself; about a year ago, 
however, they increased the grant from 
18 dollars per month to 30 dollars, and 
all the men who fought in the war had all 
the arrears paid up—that was to say, 
they had the difference paid to them 
between 13 and 30 dollars per month 
from the time they were wounded. It 
had been estimated that that would 
amount in the end to £80,000,000 ster- 
ling. It might be that our system of 
giving £30,000 to a General, and 3s. 6d. 
per week to men who had lost their legs 
and arms, was a good system. It might 
be that the American system was a bad 
one—namely, that of giving nothing to 
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Generals, and giving £80,000,000 ster- 
ling to soldiers; but he did not think 
they could fairly say that America had 
been stingy in the matter. Now, Lord 
Wolseley made a speech at the Mansion 
House, and it seemed an unfortunate 
thing that our Generals and Admirals 
were exceedingly fond of airing their 
eloquence before they received their 
money. Lord Wolseley, speaking of 
the officers, said they knew very well 
that honours in war meant promotion, 
and those things that were dear to man- 
kind ; but the hopes of the rank and file 
of the Army weredifferent. Few honours 
and rewards were in store for them, and 
they were to content themselves with 
the most ennobling of all convictions— 
that of having done their duty. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) hardly thought that 
the officers of the Army would accept 
this view of the motive which actuated 
them. If officers fought for money and 
reward, the soldiers fought from a con- 
viction that they ought to do their duty. 
It was not surprising that while they 
found many gentlemen ready to be 
officers, it was difficult to keep up the 
rank and file. He thought no more 
cogent reason against the system of 
rewarding Generals had ever been used 
than that contained in the words of Lord 
Wolseley himself. If it were stingy not 
to give to officers, let him ask whether 
they considered themselves stingy in not 
giving to statesmen? He believed there 
were only four pensions given to Minis- 
ters; and it must be remembered that 
two things were necessary in the case 
of pensions to statesmen. In the first 
place, an ex-Minister was not to be in 
receipt, at the time he received the 
ension, of any salary; whereas Lord 
olseley was now receiving £2,700 
a-year. In the second place, it was 
necessary that an ex-statesman, when 
receiving a pension, should not have 
any means of his own adequate for his 
rank as an ex-Minister. Now, could 
anyone tell him what the difference was? 
Why was a soldier to receive this pen- 
sion, and a statesman not? He did not 
want to draw invidious comparisons, but 
let them take the present Prime Minis. 
ter and the present Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, for instance. Surely, these right 
hon. Gentlemen had done as much for 
the country, they had served the country 
as well as Lord Wolseley, yet they were 
not to receive a pension. 


Mr. Labouchere 
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for instance, received nothing from the 
country. If a literary man spent years 
and years in writing works of benefit 
for the country, and if his wife and chil- 
dren were without the means of support, 
what did they receive? From £100 to 
£150 per annum. The only ground for 
any difference was that there was pre- 
cedent for the one, and there was no 
precedent for the other. He really did 
think that it was time that they should 
look at these matters upon their in- 
trinsic merits. Were they who belonged 
to the Liberal Party, and who inscribed 
on their banner ‘‘ Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform’’—were they to vote 
£30,000 because they were told that sums 
of thelikenature were voted undersimilar 
circumstances by their Predecessors ? 
Precedent to him had a perfectly homely 
sound in finance, and when “ precedent ” 
was argued he always knew that some- 
thing was about to be done for which 
there was no valid reason. Were there 
not precedents for sinecures ; were there 
not precedents for perpetual pensions? 
They could find precedents for almost 
every abuse imaginable, and yet it was 
argued by the Prime Minister, as a 
reason for giving this money, that there 
were precedents for it. If there were 
a thousand precedents he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) should consider it no argument. 
What was the idea upon which these 
military grants were based? Why, the 
idea was that there was something 
glorious in military pursuits—that there 
was more glory in killing than curing, 
and in curtailing and destroying human 
life than in lengthening and increasing 
it. The tendency of all this was to pro- 
duce a military spirit—he did not mean 
the spirit which would induce everyone 
to defend his country if it were attacked, 
but that which dragged us into these 
foreign enterprizes, and made us plume 
ourselves that we were playing a great 
part before Heaven and earth, whilst 
what we were really doing was violating 
a foreign country, and destroying the 
peace and happiness of, perhaps, mil- 
lions of people. The hon. Member for 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter) had told them 
the other day that he rejoiced at this 
war, and that it was a very good thing, 
because it re-established our prestige. 
{An hon. Memser« It did do so.] So 
that we were to kill any number of 
Egyptians and go on with these wars 
in order to ‘‘ re-establish our prestige.” 
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Well, his view of the matter was this— 
that, in the first place, we did not re- 
quire to re-establish our prestige; and 
that, in the second place, we had not 
shown ourselves a great military nation 
by this Expedition to Egypt. He re- 
spected the soldier and he respected the 
officer ; but he did not respect the Mili- 
tary Profession as in any way superior or 
in any way more ennobling than any 
other. When he saw a general coming 
back from Egypt, or some other officer 
riding through the streets surrounded 
by atdes-de-camp and soldiers brandishing 
knives, he did not throw up his hat in 
the air and rejoice. We had far greater 
heroes at home. He believed the arti- 
zan and labourer who gallantly fought 
against want and penury, and van- 
quished them, did a far nobler thing 
than these military people. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister would be kind enough to bear 
in mind in regard to these grants that 
almost all the Radical Clubs in the 
country had protested against them. Let 
the Government remember this—if they 
ignored Radical opinions and Radicals, 
for his own part he believed that they 
would have reason to rue it at the next 
General Election. He begged to move 
that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee on that day three months. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that he seconded 
the opposition to the Bill, for the purpose 
of vindicating the Medical Department 
in Egypt against the charges which Lord 
Wolseley had, he(Dr. Cameron) thought, 
very ungenerously brought against it, 
and which had been sent forth to the 
world in all their nakedness, owing to 
the action of a Member of the Govern- 
ment in prematurely handing to one 
single newspaper a copy of the Report 
of the Morley Committee. So far as 
results were concerned, the Medical De- 
partment in Egypt could boast of results 
as brilliant in their way as those of Tel- 
el-Kebir, results secured by scientific 
knowledge and hard work. There had 
been bunglingin the Medical Department, 
as in other Departments, but it alone had 
been harshly criticized. Lord Wolseley 
had himself severely criticized it. He 
(Dr. Cameron) did not say that the 
severity of Lord Wolseley’s criticism on 
the shortcomings he denounced was un- 
justified; but he proposed to show that, 
for those shortcomings, Lord Wolseley 
alone was responsible, and his criticisms, 
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therefore, reflected on himself alone. 
Lord Wolseley denounced the state of 
the hospitals at Ismailia and Cairo, and 
there was a chorus of complaint about 
the absence of medical equipments and 
requirements along the line of opera- 
tions. Well, who was responsible for 
that? The Carthage was the principal 
hospital ship. She had 326 tons of hos- 
pital equipment on board, including 
three movable and two stationary hos- 
pitals. It would be remembered that 
the seizure of Ismailia with the change 
of base from Alexandria to that town 
was effected with the greatest secrecy. 
The change of base involved an entire 
change in the medical arrangements of 
the campaign; but the Surgeon General 
was neverinformed regarding it; he knew 
nothing about it, in fact, until he found 
himselfin the Canal. He(Dr. Cameron) 
did not say that Lord Wolseley was not 
perfectly justified, on military considera- 
tions, in keeping his secret to himself ; 
but, if he did so, he ought to bear the 
responsibility, and not attempt to throw 
it on other people’s shoulders. Had he 
disclosed his intention to the Medical 
Department, or had he simply instructed 
the Carthage to be ordered to accompany 
the transports, she might have arrived 
with them at Ismailia on the 2lst or 
22nd. Instead of that, the Medical De- 
partment, being kept in entire ignorance 
of the change of base, the Carthage did 
not arrive at Ismailia until August 26th, 
and could not get her stores landed till 
the 27th and following days. Mean- 
while, the empty palace had been handed 
over as a hospital to the Surgeon Gene- 
ral on the 22nd; engagements had 
taken place on the 24th, 25th, and 28th ; 
and the changes which the arrival of the 
Carthage, about that busy time, involved 
added to the work and confusion. Had 
she and the Couriand arrived, as they 
might have done, in time; had Lord 
Wolseley but given a hint, there wasevi- 
dence to show that there would have 
been no hitch whatever. But not only 
was the Surgeon General kept in igno- 
rance of the intended change of base, 
but when the order for embarkation, 
issued at Alexandria on August 17, and 
involving an entire redistribution of the 
Medical Staff, was drawn up, he was 
never consulted about it. Had those 
orders been carried out, they would 
have upset the whole medical system, 
and they had to be abandoned, He was 
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informed that the Commissary General 
also had been kept in ignorance of the 
proposed change of base to Ismailia. 
He did not know whether that officer 
had been consulted regarding the pro- 
visions concerning the Commissariat em- 
bodied in the Embarkation Orders of 
August 17; but, if not, he thought that 
the Army might be congratulated on hav- 
ing fared so wellas it did, and that many 
of the faults laid at the door of the Com- 
missariat might, with greater justice, be 
charged elsewhere. The mention of the 
Commissariat reminded him that Lord 
Wolseley repeatedly charged the Medi- 
cal Staff with incapacity, with ‘lack of 
initiative,” he called it, in not under- 
taking the work of the Commissuriat De- 
partment, and purchasing against them 
in the local markets. Lord Wolseley 
had confessed, before Lord Morley’s 
Committee, that he was ignorant of 
an Order which had been issued on 
the subject by the Minister for War no 
later than August 5, and which dis- 
tinctly and peremptorily laid down the 
duties of medical officers in the matter. 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Childers) wrote as follows upon the sub- 
ject :— 

“Tt is essential that, except in the case of 
petty office or departmental purchases (which 
may be made by heads of Departments), there 
should be but one purchasing Department in 
the local markets, and all articles required 
should be supplied by means of requisitions 
upon the Commissariat.”’ 


Had Lord Wolseley known of the ex- 
istence of that Order, he would have 
known that it was his business not to 
find fault with the Medical Staff for 
adhering to it, but to insist on the Com- 
missariat, on whom the Circular laid 
the responsibility, performing its own 
proper functions. Being ignorant of the 
Order, Lord Wolseley had omitted to 
perform what was really his own duty 
in the matter. Lord Wolseley found 
great fault with the system of eva- 
cuating the sick from Egypt, and cast 
the blame of it entirely upon the Medi- 
cal Department. In answer to Question 
6,212, he said— 

“T think that the Medical Department at this 
time were beginning to feel a little frightened 
at what had taken place. The hospitals were 
in such bad order that they got rid of the 
patients by putting them on board ship, and 
sending them to England. In many cases, men 
were sent off who would have been well ina 
few days.” 


Dr, Cameron 
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Now, what were the facts? One of the 
earliest decisions arrived at, as to the 
medical plan of the campaign, was that 
Cyprus should be used for a base hos- 
pital. It was only 24 hours’ sail from 
Egypt, and the design was that the less 
serious cases should be sent there to 
recover ; and, when convalescent, rejoin 
their regiments. The original intention 
was that the hospital should be estab- 
lished on the high land at Troodos ; but, 
on August 4, the Director General, the 
Surgeon General, and the Chief of the 
Staff, agreed that the hospital at Troodos 
should be given up, and a hospital es- 
tablished instead at Polymenia, near the 
port of disembarkation. The Minute 
on this subjeet was approved by the 
Secretary of State for War. In the 
proceedings of the Committee reference 
was made to another Order, sent out by 
the Secretary of State for War on Au- 
gust 9, that Cyprus should be abandoned 
altogether; that it should not be used 
or relied on for hospital purposes until 
October. Now, that Order was never 
communicated to the Surgeon General. 
He never heard of it till January last. 
He (Dr. Cameron) had asked a Question 
on the subject, but could get no infor- 
mation. The noble Marquess the present 
Minister for War (the Marquess of 
Hartington) referred him to the evidence 
before Lord Morley’s Committee. He 
had looked there, and this was what he 
found. On August 30, the Carthage was 
at Ismailia, with 196 sick on board, 
ready to sail for Cyprus, when she was 
suddenly stopped by order of Lord 
Wolseley. Colonel Lord William Sey- 
mour, attached to the Naval Oommander- 
in-Chief, had given some clear and 
impartial evidence, which explained what 
occurred. In reply to Question 1,638, 
Lord William Seymour said— 


“There was one thing which very much put 
out the whole medical arrangements, which was 
that the Surgeon General had sent away a ship 
almost empty—I think it was the Orontes— 
saying he had no further use for her, thinking 
that he could send the Carthage to Cyprus; but 
in the afternoon, he got an order that Cyprus 
was not to be used asa hospital. That threw 
ong sick on his hands which he was not prepared 

or.” 


Again (Question 1,706), Lord William 
Seymour narrated a conversation which 
he had had with the Surgeon General 
on the oecasion, in which that gentle- 
man said— 
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“T havo just been disappointed of the whole 
hospital at Cyprus; I have been told not to 
send any sick there. I wish now I had been 
able to send more away in the Orontes. Instead 
of the Carthage making a 24 hours’ trip to 
Cyprus, she will probably have a much longer 
one to make to Malta.” 


This, be it remembered, was on August 
30, at a moment when there had been 
three engagements within the six pre- 
ceding days. Surgeon General Sir James 
Hanbury, in his evidence before the 
Commission, supplemented this evidence 
by an account of a conversation which 
he himself had had with Lord Wolseley 
on the following day, August 31. He 
told him that the Director General at 
home had instructed him to use Cyprus 
for slight cases— 

“‘ Asa sort of stopgap to prevent too rapid 
evacuation to England” 
—exactly the fault of which Lord 
Wolseley now complained. What Lord 
Wolseley then said, according to the 
Surgeon General, was this— 

‘Dr. Crawford does not know Cyprusas well 
as Ido. It is much more unhealthy than this, 


and I believe the best way is to send the sick 
to England.’ 


And yet, in the face of that statement, 
Lord Wolseley now came forward and 
accused the Department of having be- 
come frightened at what had occurred, 
and of shipping the sick to England in 
order to get them off their own hands. 
To say the least of it, they should have 
some explanation of this very irrecon- 
cilable evidence. But the vacillation 
regarding Cyprus did not end with the 
stoppage of the Carthage on August 30. 
After further communication with Oy- 

rus, the Chief of the Staff, on Septem- 

er 4, gave the Order—‘“ Sick may be 
sent to Cyprus.” On September 6, 72 
sick were there, and, on September 13, 
300 were shipped and ready to start, 
when, owing to the decisive result of Tel- 
el-Kebir, their destination was altered, 
and they were sent home. As the result 
of this shilly-shallying, the hospital was 
locked up at Cyprus when most needed 
in Egypt, and did not arrive at Alexan- 
dria until September 30. There was 
some further delay in getting it on to 
Cairo. Hence the unfurnished state of 
the Cairo hospital, of which Lord 
Wolseley complained. Now, had the hos- 
pital at Cyprus been used, as originally 
intended, it would have been invaluable. 
Had the Surgeon General been informed 
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that it was not to be used, it would have 
been his duty to bring its Staff and 
equipment to Egypt, where extra ac- 
commodation was much required. But 
he was neither allowed to use Cyprus, 
nor told that he was not to be allowed 
to rely on it, as arranged, until the first 
batch of sick were on board ship on their 
way thither. Even then, he was not 
told that the Cyprus hospital had been 
abandoned, and that he was free to 
utilize it elsewhere; but he was kept in 
suspense till the end of the war, and the 
services of the Cyprus establishment 
was thus lost during the entire cam- 
paign. Three times after Tel-el-Kebir 
—on September 16, 24, and 30—Lord 
Wolseley had written or telegraphed 
home, to the effect that the Medical 
Department was “‘ everything that could 
be desired,’ that ‘it reflected the 
greatest credit on the Surgeon Gene- 
ral,” and that “it was working to 
his entire satisfaction ;’? and then he 
had come before Lord Morley’s Com- 
mittee, and said that he ‘‘ never saw a 
properly-equipped field-hospital during 
the war;”’ that— 

“‘ Medical officers constantly held others re- 
sponsible for failing to do what he considers 
should have been their own principal duties ”’ 


—purchasing against the Commissariat, 
to wit—and that he 


“Supposes the base-hospital was never brought 
from Cyprus to provide accommodation at Is- 
mailia, because the principal medical officer 
never thought of it at the time, or never 
brought the subject forward.” 


The Chief of the Staff, Sir John Adye, 
in his evidence, had not only given a 
much more favourable account of the 
actual state of things in the military 
hospitals ; but he had frankly told the 
Committee that, from the nature of the 
campaign, military considerations, su- 
preme above everything else, had com- 
pelled troops to be sent forward to 
Kassassin in advance of supplies, in 
advance even of ammunition, and, of 
course, in advance of medical appliances 
and comforts. Had Lord Wolseley im- 
pressed this fact upon the Committee, 
and accepted the responsibility that 
properly devolved on him, not a word 
could have been said. But what he 
(Dr. Cameron) complained of was that, 
for a state of things entirely the result 
of his own arbitrary action, he had 
chosen to cast the blame upon the Medi- 
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cal Department of the Army. Lord 
Wolseley found fault with the Medical 
Staff for not ‘‘taking the initiative,” and 
undertaking the work of another De- 

artment. After the experience they 
had had of his Lordship’s baneful fond- 
ness for taking the initiative, and under- 
taking the management of the Medical 
Department, of which he knew nothing, 
but whose responsible heads he never 
appeared to think it worth while to con- 
sult, it seemed to him (Dr. Cameron) a 
matter of congratulation that one class 
of officers, at least, among those serving 
under him, had been found who were 
content to devote themselves strictly to 
their own duties. To that it was to be 
attributed that, despite all that Lord 
Wolseley had done to mar their effi- 
ciency, they had been able to bring the 
European forces through this arduous 
and trying campaign, in an unhealthy 
climate, with a total death-rate, per 
1,000 per annum, including deaths in 
battle, from sickness and from wounds, 
exceeding by a mere fraction that which 
normally prevailed in the civil popula- 
tion of this Metropolis. To this, it was 
to be attributed that they had been able 
entirely to ward off pyzemia, to deprive 
ophthalmia of its terror, and to deal with 
the wounded after Tel-el-Kebir, with a 

romptitude and efficiency characterized 

y the Committee as unparalleled in 
military history. Lord Wolseley had 
talked a great deal about initiative ; but 
he (Dr. Cameron) considered that he 
would have displayed a much sounder 
and wiser initiative, aswell as much more 
intelligent solicitude for the well-being 
of the sick and wounded, if he had in- 
structed the Surgeon General to order 
the Carthage to accompany the transports 
to Ismailia, and, acquainting him with 
his views regarding Cyprus, had left 
him to utilize its hospital appliances 
elsewhere, than he displayed in acting 
as he had done—leaving the Medical 
Department in ignorance of his inten- 
tions and decisions; arbitrarily over- 
turning its most fundamental arrange- 
ments; writing home that all was well, 
“false and malicious reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding ;” and then 
coming home and coolly casting on the 
shoulders of the Medical Department 
the entire responsibility for shortcomings 
directly the outcome of his own peculiar 
mode of conducting the medical business 
of a campaign. 


Dr. Cameron 


, COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” 
—(HUr. Labouchere,)\—instead thereof. 


Quostion proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, he should like to 
make one or two very short observations 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron). Everyone must be aware of 
the great interest the hon. Member had 
taken in the particular subject he had 
brought under the notice of the House, 
and the right he had to speak on this 
subject with authority. He (Mr. Gibson) 
himself took considerable interest in the 
matter from the point of view from which 
the hon. Member had approached the 
question, and should himself be pre- 
pared to vindicate and assert the posi- 
tion of the Medical Service and those 
who were responsible for it at a more 
convenient time, when the discussion 
which would take place could be re- 
ported in a manner that was essential 
for the proper understanding of the case 
and the due vindication of this great 
Service. He had read with all the care he 
could the charges which had been made 
against the Medical Service in Egypt. 
He had read very closely the evidence of 
Lord Wolseley and of the distinguished 
Medical Officers who were responsible 
for the Medical Service, and his opi- 
nion was that the charges against the 
Medical Service could be placed in the 
point of view indicated by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow, and that they 
could be thoroughly investigated and 
placed before the public opinion of the 
country in a fair and favourable light. 
At the proper time he should him- 
self be prepared to call attention to 
these charges and to refute them to the 
best of his ability, and, if he might 
presume to say so without offence, to 
challenge all those who held a contrary 
opinion to repeat these charges in the 
the face of day, and express their belief 
in them. When his challenge was put 
forward he would undertake to say that 
there would be very few who, on their 
responsibility, would be found to get up 
and defend the charges which had been 
made against the Medical Department, 
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It was another thing to consider how far 
these charges should imperil the defeat 
of the Grant now proposed to be given 
to the General who had accomplished 
his military duties so successfully. He 
was simply asserting his own views. He 
yielded to none in his desire to defend 
the position of the Medical Profession ; 
but he believed, also, he spoke with the 
approval and sanction of the Medical 
Profession. Only to-day he had spoken 
with some of the most eminent medical 
officers who had served in Egypt, and 
they had expressed a hope that the 
vindication of their position should not 
in any degree be used to imperil any 
grant to the illustrious General who 
had so successfully carried out the cam- 
paign. It would be found, he believed, 
that Lord Wolseley, in his despatches 
from the seat of war, which had been 
referred to by his hon. Friend (Dr. 
Cameron), had throughout expressed a 
desire that the Medical Service should 
have its full share of justice—-that it 
should be denied no reward and no ad- 
vantage that would be offered by the 
country, and in no case had he referred 
in his despatches in ungenerous, un- 
worthy, or disparaging terms to those 
responsible for the medical conduct of 
the war. It would be found that these 
medical officers had received their 
share of reward for their services in the 
East. The true reading of Lord Wolse- 
ley’s evidence, he thought, would be 
found in those four or five passages 
where he stated that he was giving his 
evidence because he was summoned there 
before the Committee, which had to con- 
sider not so much the Egyptian War as 
the methods which were to be adopted, 
of an improved and altered character, in 
future campaigns. Lord Wolseley stated 
—he (Mr. Gibson) had the documents 
with him, but would not trouble the 
House with them now—that he was not 
making charges against individuals, but 
simply stating wherein he thought the 
existing system had failed. That, he 
thought, was the view Lord Wolseley 
had intended to present to the Com- 
mittee, and he could readily make a 
distinction between the time Lord Wolse- 
ley was writing despatches about the 
conduct of individuals and the way in 
which the sick were treated, and the 
time when, before the Committee, he 
was indicating that it might be desirable 
to havea new and improved system. He 
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would only refer to two questions put to 
Lord Wolseley—there were four or five 
on this point, but he would only refer to 
two—namely, numbers 6,164 and 6,176. 
In reply to the first, Lord Wolseley said 
—‘It was the system that was bad;”’ 
and, in answer to the second, he said— 

‘‘T think I never came across a medical 

officer during the whole campaign that really 
did not work, according to his lights, as hard 
as any man in the whole Army. It is the 
system I find fault with. I do not for one 
moment wish to say that the officers were not 
good.” 
He did not concur in all the statements 
that Lord Wolseley had made before Lord 
Morley’s Committee in reference to the 
Medical Department of the Army; but 
he trusted that the evidence given before 
that Committee, and the opposite views 
held with regard to that evidence, would 
not in the slightest degree interfere with 
the reward to be given by this House at 
the rate measured by the Government to 
the distinguished Commander to whom 
the House had recently awarded its 
Thanks. 

CotoveL O’BEIRNEsaid, he thought 
that when Lord Wolseley received the 
Thanks of Parliament the incidents of 
this campaign were not well known to 
the House; nor did the House know 
the character of the enemy he had to 
ericounter, who were simply a rabble, 
who did not understand the use of their 
arms. He objected to placing Lord 
Wolseley, by means of this reward, on 
a level with Viscount Gough, Lord 
Hardinge, and other distinguished Gene- 
rals. Lord Wolseley had a salary of 
£2,700 as Adjutant General at the 
Horse Guards, and he thought that 
ought to be taken into account, and also 
because that was almost a permanent 
appointment, as when once an officer 
got on to the Staff he was very rarely 
removed. The five years’ rule was 
theoretically supposed to apply, but in 
reality it did not. The Prime Minister 
had said, with regard to Tel-el-Kebir, 
that Lord Wolseley deserved the high- 
est thanks for having captured that 
without loss of life; but he could not 
see much strategy in mancuvring an 
Army against troops who did not know 
how to fight. He simply executed a 
movement during the night in imitation 
of the Russians at Plevna; there was 
nothing very brilliant in that manouvre, 
and he thought it was amply acknow- 
ledged by the Thanks of the House, 
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THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I think the House will not desire that I 
should follow at any length the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) who has moved this Amendment 
to the Motion. The hon. Member de- 
voted the greater part of his speech to 
the views he entertained of the prin- 
ciple of rewarding such services as these 
by pensions or pecuniary grants. That 
is a subject which the House has dis- 
cussed on several occasions, and upon 
which it was shown by very large ma- 
jorities unmistakable opinions. On the 
second reading of this Bill we discussed 
the principle of the proposed annuity, 
and I think there can be no doubt that 
the House, having fully considered all 
the arguments advanced by my hon. 
Friend, is of opinion that it is not desir- 
able, and in this instance it would not 
be generous, to withhold from Lord 
Wolseley a reward of the same nature 
as has been conferred upon his distin- 
guished predecessors under similar cir- 
cumstances. The hon. Member says 
the operations in Egypt were of a simple 
character, and are not worthy of such a 
reward as it is proposed to give to Lord 
Wolseley. It is very easy now to talk 
lightly of the diffiulties of the campaign. 
We have never professed that the 
Egyptian Army was a very formidable 
foe; but I venture to think that the 
skill and forethought required in these 
operations were of no inconsiderable 
order. These operations were conducted 
3,000 miles from home; Lord Wolseley 
had to organize not only a considerable 
force of men, but also the transport of 
supplies, and in a country which pre- 
sented serious difficulties. He had to 
march not along a straight road, but 
along a route which was in great part a 
desert. There were difficulties of con- 
siderable magnitude to be contended with 
in these operations ; but the operations 
were so well accomplished, and with so 
small a loss of life, that they redounded 
greatly to the credit of the Officer who 
commanded the expeditionand conducted 
the organization of bothmen and supplies, 
as well as to the credit of the officers and 
men. The hon. Member has depreciated 
the importance of the victory of Tel-el- 
Kebir ; but I cannot help thinking that it 
would have been considered of greater 
importance by my hon. Friend,and more 
worthy of reward, if it had been attended 
by greater loss of life. I do not think it 
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is possible to underrate the importance 
which the House ought to attach to the 
skill of the General who accomplished 
his object with the least possible loss of 
life. I hope the House will not be in- 
clined to accept the views of the hon. 
Gentleman. It seems tome equally un- 
desirable that we should on this occasion 
enter into any minute or elaborate dis- 
cussion of the details brought before us 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron). It is, I think, altogether not 
only inconvenient, but out of order, to 
enter into any minute examination of 
the Report of Lord Morley’s Committee, 
or of the evidence upon which that Re- 
port was founded. It is, of course, open 
to the hon. Member, and to other hon. 
Members, to discuss that Report as bear- 
ing on the conduct of Lord Wolseley in 
this campaign; but I venture to think 
that that would be not only an irre- 
gular, but a very ineonvenient course. 
In the first place, I do not think it would 
be a very dignified course; and then I 
do not think this is the most convenient 
opportunity for discussing the particular 
orders on particular dispositions made 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the cam- 
paign. What the House has to consider 
is whether, on the whole, the plan of 
the campaign was a good one, and whe- 
ther, on the whole, it was ably and suc- 
cessfully carried out. I do not suppose 
that either in that campaign or in other 
campaigns there was a total absence of 
faults or errors; and I do not say that 
it is not perfectly competent to the House, 
on a fitting opportunity, to call attention 
to those errors; but surely, when the 
House has decided, as it did on the 
second reading of these Bills, and on a 
previous occasion when it granted its 
Thanks, this is not the most convenient 
and the most dignified opportunity to go 
into a minute examination of the orders 
given during the campaign. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down (Mr. Gibson) has also 
pointed out, with great force, and with 
great truth, that this Report of Lord 
Morley’s Committee does not give to the 
House anything approaching the full 
means for a complete and exhaustive 
criticism of the conduct of the General. 
The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has stated, with perfect accuracy, 
that this was not an inquiry into 
the conduct of the General command- 
ing, or of any individual concerned, 
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It was an inquiry with a much 
more practical object. It was in con- 
tinuation of an inquiry already pro- 
ceeding into the organization and 
management of the Army Hospital 
Corps. It took its rise in certain de- 
fects which were discovered in the South 
African Campaign, and in an inquiry 
into the organization of the Army Hos- 

ital Service. Incidentally, the conduct 
of Lord Wolseley and individual officers 
may have been considered by the Com- 
mittee; but the inquiry was not an in- 
quiry into the conduct of any particular 
individuals, or set of individuals, but 
into the defects of our existing organiza- 
tion, and the manner in which that or- 
ganization could be improved. There- 
fore, this inquiry was not conducted in 
such a manner as to enable the House to 
form a complete judgment on the con- 
duct of any particular individual. Lord 
Wolseley was examined comparatively 
early. Some of the evidence was taken 
subsequently, and he has not had any 
opportunity to reply to it. He is not in 
this country at present, and neither I 
nor anyone else has been able to consult 
him ; and surely it would not be fair to 
condemn him, and would be scarcely de- 
sirable to criticize his conduct, when he 
is absent from the country, and when it 
is impossible to tell what is the answer 
he would desire to make to the charges 
brought against him. The evidence 
Lord Wolseley has himself given is a 
point into which I do not intend to 
go at this moment. I shall be quite 
ready, when we have an opportunity, 
to discuss this Report generally; but 
it seems to me perfectly unnecessary 
to go into that now. Whether the 
evidence of Lord Wolseley was well- 
founded or judicious or not in all re- 
spects is not now the question. The 
House of Commons is not going to re- 
fuse Lord Wolseley a grant of money 
in recognition of his services because it 
may think his evidence before this Com- 
mittee was not all it might have been. 
I am perfectly aware that Lord Wolseley 
stated that he did not condemn indi- 
viduals; but, at the same time, I cannot 
conceal from myself that some of his 
evidence was of a character that did 
reflect, and was felt to reflect, on the 
conduct and ability of some of the 
Departmental officers; and I cannot 
help thinking that if Lord Wolseley 
had reflected more carefully on the 
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great and exceptional difficulties under 
which, to a certain extent, they laboured, 
he would have given that evidence in a 
somewhat different manner; but, cer- 
tainly, that evidence, given in London, 
is not going to be made, at this time of 
day, a reason for withholding a recog- 
nition of his services in Egypt. There 
are only two other points as to his con- 
duct upon which it is just necessary to 
say a word. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) said that Lord 
Wolseley kept the medical officers in 
ignorance of his intended movements, 
and thereby prevented them from making 
the necessary and proper preparations. 
In the absence of Lord Wolseley it is 
impossible for anyone to say how great 
was the necessity for that absolute 
secrecy which, no doubt, he preserved, 
and successfully preserved. It is pos- 
sible that the arrangements of the 
medical and other officers might have 
been, to a certain extent, impeded and 
embarrassed by the secrecy he observed; 
but, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to say how great may have been the 
advantages which that secrecy secured, 
and how great might not have been the 
loss of life if that secrecy had not been 
maintained. It is scarcely for us to 
criticize the conduct of the campaign, 
and to say that Lord Wolseley was not 
fully justified in any measures he took, 
although, perhaps, at the expense, to 
some extent, of the Departmental ar- 
rangements. Then Lord Wolseley is at- 
tacked for having unnecessarily inter- 
fered with the arrangements made by 
the medical officers. I do not think 
that the evidence bears out that charge. 
The evidence which has been referred 
to by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
shows that, on the 24th August, the 
principal medical officer inquired as to 
the transport available for the men who 
were not likely to be able to return. 
He was informed what the arrangements 
were, and acknowledged that they were 
perfectly satisfactory. He was told by 
the Chief of the Staff to communicate 
directly with the Governor of Cyprus, 
and orders were given that the sick men 
should be sent to Cyprus, and 72 sick 
men were sent there. Ten days later 300 
more were ordered to be sent to Cyprus. 
In the meantime, the engagement at Tel- 
el-Kebir had taken place ; the campaign 
was at an end, and the officer in charge 
of the sick took upon himself, perfectly. 
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and so home, instead of to Cyprus. 
| Dr. Cameron: What about the stop- 
page of the Carthage?] No doubt Lord 
Wolseley, who had personal knowledge 
of Cyprus, was of opinion that it was 
not desirable to send the men to a hos- 
ital on the sea-shore at Cyprus until 
ater; but the stoppage of the Carthage 
did not prevent the sick men being sent 
to Cyprus, and arrangements being 
made for 300 more being sent. The 
Carthage was available at Ismailia; and 
I do not understand that these arrange- 
ments were seriously interfered with by 
the orders of Lord Wolseley. I think, 
therefore, it would be far more conve- 
nient that these details of Lord Wolse- 
ley's complaints of the Medical Depart- 
ment should be discusssd as a whole, 
and not on this occasion. I think I 
have shown that the evidence, so far as 
I have been able to read it, shows that 
the medical officers are not open to the 
blame cast upon them by some hon. 
Members and by some organs of the 
Press. I think it will be possible to 
show that, considering the difficulties of 
the situation, the arrangements were 
not only, on the whole, good, but were 
most certainly successful. I deny en- 
tirely that any evidence has _ been 
brought forward which should, in the 
slightest degree, prevent the House 
from ratifying the Thanks already given 
to Lord Wolseley, or in the slightest 
degree cause them to reverse the deci- 
sion to which they came on the second 
reading to reward the services of Lord 
Wolseley by a pecuniary grant. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 166; Noes 
28: Majority 138.—(Div. List, No. 129.) 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Grant of £30,000 to Baron 
Wolseley). 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, notwith- 
standing the decision which the House 
had arrived at, there were many Gen- 
tlemen present who were anxious to 
divide on the Amendment he proposed 
to move—namely, to leave out the words 
‘‘ thirty thousand pounds,” in order to 
insert ‘‘ twelve thousand five hundred 
pounds.” Upon that Amendment he 
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was afraid he must put the Committee 
to the trouble of dividing. They had 
listened, in the course of the evening, 
to a great many reasons against these 
grants; but he would trouble the Com- 
mittee with one only. He wished to 
make no comparison between Sir Frede- 
rick Roberts and Lord Wolseley; but 
would remark that the sum of £12,500— 
the amount to which he proposed to re- 
duce the present Grant—was awarded 
to Sir Frederick Roberts. He presumed 
that the explanation of the increase 
asked for in the case of Lord Wolseley 
was that each Ministry preferred its own 
campaigns to those of other Ministries, 
and accordingly they showed their pre- 
ference by giving larger sums to their 
own Generals. Unless this practice were 
put a stop to, they would probably have 
the Conservative Party, when they came 
into Office, proposing grants of £50,000 
to their Generals. For that reason, he 
begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 13, to leave out the words 
“thirty thousand pounds,”’ and insert the words 
“‘twelve thousand five hundred pounds,”— 
(Mr. Labouchere,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘thirty thousand pounds’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he should be very much disposed to vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton, if he could possibly 
find it in his heart to oppose any grant 
in connection with the Army at the pre- 
sent time. The real danger now was 
that the Army would be underpaid rather 
than overpaid. But while he felt strongly 
that justice should be done to Lord 
Wolseley, he felt, also, that i¢ should 
be done in the case of Sir Frederick 
Roberts, whose brilliant services had 
certainly met with insufficient reward, if 
these grants to Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Alcester were not excessive. He rose in 
order to call attention to some observa- 
tions made on a former stage of this Bill 
by the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War. At that time he had 
ventured to point out that the difficulties 
encountered by Sir Frederick Roberts’s 
Afghan Campaign, and especially in the 
really great march to Candahar, were 
greater than those experienced in the 
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Egyptian Campaign. To this the noble 
Marquess replied that the Govern- 
ment could not have proposed a larger 
Vote to Sir Frederick Roberts, because 
in that case they would have been 
obliged to propose a larger Vote to Sir 
Donald Stewart. The Committee would 
see that that was no reason at all, 
for it would have been just as easy to 

ropose Votes to both Sir Frederick 

oberts and Sir Donald Stewart as it 
was now to propose them for Lord 
Wolseley and Lord Alcester. The 
noble Marquess stated, also, that Sir 
Donald Stewart deserved as much credit 
for his march from Cabul to Candahar 
as Sir Frederick Roberts; that it was 
carried out under Sir Donald Stewart’s 
directions, and that he had given the 
flower of his army for that purpose. 
The noble Marquess was painfully in- 
accurate. The fact was that the march 
was first proposed by Sir Frederick 
Haines, Commander-in-Chief in India, 
who received no reward whatever. It was 
telegraphed to Sir Donald Stewart that 
the march would be undertaken ; but Sir 
Donald Stewart vigorously opposed it, 
and declined to carry it out himself. It 
was only after peremptory orders from 
the Viceroy that Sir Donald Stewart 
consented to let Sir Frederick Roberts 
undertake that most brilliant and well- 
conducted march of 350 miles through 
a most difficult and hostile country. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he must call 
the attention of the hon. Member to the 
fact that he was not confining his obser- 
vations to the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, he 
would not dispute the ruling of the Chair- 
man, but would remark that on a precisely 
similar occasion the noble Marquess had 
been allowed to go into the whole case. 
He challenged the noble Marquess to 
deny the facts he had just stated as to Sir 
Donald Stewart and the march to Canda- 
har. The connection he wished to estab- 
lish was that the grant to Sir Frederick 
Roberts was disproportionate to the 
amount of the grant now proposed for 
Lord Wolseley, and that the arguments 
of the noble Marquess were inadequate 
to prove that it was otherwise. As he 
had already said, he was unable to vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton; but he felt that if 
simple justice was to be done in the pre- 
sont case, the Government ought to move 
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a larger Vote to the heroes of the Afghan 
Campaign—that was to say, to Sir Fre- 
derick Roberts, Sir Donald Stewart, and 
Sir Frederick Haines, who had over- 
come far greater difficulties than those 
of the Egyptian Campaign. If there 
had been any delay in the settlement of 
this question it was entirely due to the 
mismanagement of the Government, who, 
by changing the forms of these rewards 
from a pension to a lump sum, had 
caused two debates instead of one. The 
Prime Minister had practically admitted 
that when the Government first consi- 
dered the question of these grants, they 
had not given to the subject the full 
amount of consideration which it re- 
quired. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he regretted that the hon. Member 
for Eye had not been able to continue 
his speech on the subject of the Afghan 
Campaign, because that portion of it 
which he heard contained some very 
extraordinary statements, and he was 
extremely anxious to hear all that the 
hon. Member had to say. He was also 
very anxious that it should be under- 
stood that he had never desired, in the 
slightest degree, to depreciate the im- 
mense services of Sir Frederick Roberts, 
or the immense difficulties with which 
both he and Sir Donald Stewart had to 
contend. He had simply pointed out, 
on the occasion referred to by the hon. 
Member, that the Government were un- 
able to confer upon an officer who was 
not in chief command of the Army a 
greater reward than was conferred upon 
one who was actually in chief command. 

Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 143; 
Noes 25: Majority 118.—(Div. List, 
No. 130.) 

Clause 2 (Short title) agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Thursday. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(IRELAND) BILL.—{Brx 130.] 
(Mr. Trevelyan.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
_time.”—({ Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 
Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
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land informed the Irish Members at the 
commencement of the Sitting that the 
Bill would not be taken to-night. He 
(Mr. Callan) was sure the Govern- 
ment would not allow the Bill to pro- 
ceed at the suggestion of the eccentric 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 


son). 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was not aware that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
made any public statement in the House 
to the effect stated. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he might remind 
the House that the Bill substantially 
was blocked. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, the 
Bill was not blocked on the Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Order of the 
Day is open. 

Mr. CALLAN asked, as a matter of 
Order, if the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle was in Order in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, it being a 
Government Bill in the charge of a 
Member of the Government? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any Member of the 
House may move an Order of the Day, 
and to this Order of the Day no block 
attaches. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that this 
was a Bill which confiscated a large 
amount of property; and, therefore, it 
seemed to him a most unreasonable 
thing that it should be brought in for 
discussion after 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He hoped the House would not 
be so unreasonable as to make such 
sweeping changes which the Bill pro- 
posed under such disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. The Bill did not affect his 
constituents at all; but he thought that 
the Bill was so large a one, and that 
the interests involved were so great, 
that it would be a hard thing, and a 
wrong thing, to pass, at that time of 
the morning, and especially when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, who was supposed to 
have charge of the Bill, on behalf of 
the Government, was not here to con- 
duct the Bill. Nothing had been said 
in favour of passing the Bill in such a 
hurry. 

Mr. KENNY said, that as a matter of 
Order, he should like to ask if it was 
not a fact that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland gave hon. Members an assurance 
that the Bill would not be proceeded 
with to-night? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
appeals to me on a point of Order. It 
is not a point of Order at all. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was sure that 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington) 
did not wish this Bill to come on at that 
time of the morning. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had been waited upon by deputa- 
tion after deputation on this matter, and 
he was not here at the present time. 
Surely, they were not expected to pass 
a Bill of this importance when the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was absent. He 
(Mr. Onslow) believed it was quite an 
accident that the Bill was not blocked 
on this occasion. The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for War, he was fully 
persuaded, would agree with him that 
this was not the proper time at which 
to take a Bill of this character. He 
therefore begged to move that the de- 
bate be now adjourned. 

Mr. WARTON seconded the Motion. 
The information was distinctly conveyed 
to him by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Callan) that the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
said that the Bill would not be brought 
in to-night. He (Mr. Warton) was re- 
lying upon that promise, and when he 
saw the finger of the clock standing 
after 2 o’clock, he never thought that 
the promoters of the Bill would have 
the audacity to press the Bill. If Bills 
were to be pressed forward at such un- 
reasonable hours, it would benecessary to 
block every Bill that was proposed. It 
was perfectly intolerable that hon. Gen- 
tlemen, many of whom had spent the 
afternoon on a Grand Committee, should 
be expected to be in attendance upon 
the House at that time of the morning. 
Of course he knew perfectly well the 
Government wished to kill hon. Mem- 
bers; the Prime Minister had made 
himself quite unwell, and so had two or 
three other Members of the Cabinet with 
the hard labour they were undergoing. 
Hon. Gentleman must bear the strain 
as long as they could. But to call upon 
them to do so was not a thing which 
would make the Government respected. 
He had sent away the friends who 
usually assisted him in such matters. 
What was now being done only showed 
what tactics the Government and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), in his intemperate 
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advocacy of temperance, would resort to 
in order to carry their point. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HUr. Onslow.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was sure the Government were 
indebted to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) for the great anxiety he had 
displayed in regard to the state of their 
health. ‘They, however, would be quite 
willing to sit up a little longer, if the 
House were disposed to do so. But, 
considering the statement that was said 
to be made by his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that even- 
ing, and the assurance which he was 
said to have given, he (the Marquess 
of Hartington) could not oppose the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the De- 
bate. There were sometimes misun- 
derstandings of this kind, and it was 
extremely inconvenient that if an un- 
dertaking was given, it was not given 
to the House itself. He believed, how- 
ever, the question was not put to his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, in consequence of the de- 
bate raised by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition upon the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. He should not 
oppose the Motion, but he trusted hon. 
Members would not immediately place 
a block against the Bill. He thought 
his right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would give an under- 
taking not to bring the Bill on at any 
unreasonable hour of the night; and, 
therefore, he trusted that hon. Gentle- 
men would not take the opportunity 
which an adjournment would now afford 
of blocking the Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that he was not 
prepared to make any conditions what- 
ever. He should most certainly block 
the Bill, and oppose it in every possible 
way. He should oppose the Bill, and 
he should oppose every liquor Bill in- 
troduced into the House, unless ample 
opportunities were given for its full 
discussion. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland if he intended to pro- 
ceed with the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentlemen said ‘‘ No.’”’ He then asked 
the right hon. Gentleman if he (Mr. 
Callan) was at liberty to so inform his 
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Friends, and the reply was, ‘‘ Certainly ; 
I have said I do not intend to proceed 
with the Bill.”” He might remind the 
House that the debate on the Motion 
for the adjournment came suddenly to 
an end, otherwise he had intended to be 
in his place at the conclusion of the 
discussion, and to have asked the ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman pub- 
licly. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, that, 
after the very liberal offer the noble 
Marquess had made to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had been repudiated by them, 
they could not do anything else but 
divide upon that Motion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he hoped 
his hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would not put the 
House to the trouble of a Division. The 
Government would be willing to go on 
with the debate if it were not for the 
pledge which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, had given. After 
the statement which had been made, it 
would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman made a public 

ledge ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman did not, but the Govern- 
ment understood that he had given it 
privately. 

Motion egreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 12th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstuic Bris—First Reading— 
Lunatic Poor (Ireland) * (85); Colonial Pri- 
soners Removal* (86); Consolidated Fund 
(No. 3)*; Local Government Provisional 
Order (No. 2) * (87) ; Indian Marine * (88). 

Second Reading — Stolen Goods (78); Sea 
Fisheries (83). 

Committee — Municipal Corporations (Unre- 
formed) * (59). 

Committee — Report—Cathedral Statutes * (58) ; 
Lands Clauses (Umpire) * (71). 

Third Reading—Pier and Harbour (Provisional 
Orders) * (68); Representative Peers (Scot- 
land) (84), and passed. 
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STOLEN GOODS BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(no. 78.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Marauess or SALISBURY said, 
he hoped the noble and learned Earl 
would allow the Bill next in order (the 
Pawnbrokers Bill) to stand over for a 
while. The trade stated that they had 
been taken a good deal by surprise by 
some of the provisions, which seemed 
very severe, and they asked that more 
time might be given for consideration. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, in reply to requests which had 
been made to him, he had expressed his 
willingness to postpone the Bill for nearly 
a fortnight. In the Bill now berore the 
House all the clauses which had special 
reference to the pawnbrokers were 
omitted. With some other exceptions, 
which he explained, the Stolen Goods 
Bill was the same that was introduced 
last year; and having made that expla- 
nation, he hoped the House would allow 
the Bill to be read a second time. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday the 21s¢ 
instant. 


SEA FISHERIES BILL. 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
(No. 83.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorn SUDELEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said: 
The object of this Bill, which is of im- 
portance, is to give effect—so far as sta- 
tutory enactment is necessary—to the 
provisions of an International Conven- 
tion, which has been agreed upon be- 
tween this country, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, North Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, for the proper regulation of the 
Police of the Fisheries in the North Sea, 
outside the territorial waters. The great 
increase during the last 20 years of the 
sea-fishing industry in this and other 
countries—especially as regards the 
method of fishing known as trawling— 
has caused fishermen to pursue their 
operations more and more at a distance 
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from the shores of their respective coun- 
tries. In consequence, the fishermen of 
countries bordering on the North Sea 
have been meeting one another with in- 
creasing frequency on the favourite fish- 
ing grounds in the seas between Eng- 
land, and Belgium, and Holland, and 
off the Dogger Bank. The constant en- 
counter of fishermen belonging to various 
nationalities—who often could not un- 
derstand each others’ language, and who 
carried on their fishery in different ways, 
and with different implements—gave rise 
to misunderstandings, disputes, and the 
infliction of injuries by one class of fisher- 
men upon those of another. This was 
especially the case where drift-net fishing 
and trawling were carried on upon the 
same grounds. A long trail of drift-nets 
—extending, perhaps, for a length of 
two miles or more, and floating near the 
surface of the water—may be easily 
damaged, and, to a great extent, de- 
troyed, by a trawler sailing or steaming 
into them. On the other hand, the 
trawlers’ operations will be arrested if 
his gear becomes entangled in the 
drifters’ nets. This state of things was 
aggravated by the use, by some trawlers, 
of an instrument commonly called the 
“devil,” which is an instrument with a 
shank and sharpened flukes, hung over- 
board, and intended for the sole use of 
cutting fishing nets which the boat comes 
across at sea, and which impedes its pro- 
gress. Of late years, it was represented 
by the British drifters that the treatment 
which they met with at the hands of 
foreign trawlers had become intolerable, 
and it transpired that the misunder- 
standings between foreign fishermen and 
our own were giving rise to conflicts, in 
which the stones, carried by the boats 
as ballast, were used as missiles, and 
firearms were, on occasions, resorted to. 
In the year 1880 Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment appointed a Special Commissioner 
to inquire into the matter, and an in- 
vestigation was made at several of the 
fishing ports into the outrages commit- 
ted by foreign and British fishermen. In 
the following year, the Report of this 
inquiry was published, which left no 
room for doubt that a number of illegal 
acts had been committed during recent 
years, to the prejudice of British fisher- 
men. Oomplaints as to the lawlessness 
of British fishermen had also been made. 
from time to time, to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by the Governments of other 
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countries. This Report was communi- 
eated by the Foreign Office to the foreign 
Governments concerned, with an invita- 
tion to co-operate, by means of a Con- 
ference or otherwise, with a view of 
devising remedial measures. In conse- 
quence of this invitation an International 
Conference, to which all the Powers 
whose coasts bordered on the North Sea 
sent Representatives, assembled at the 
Hague during October, 1881, with the 
object of bringing about an Inter- 
national agreement. The deliberations 
of that Conference resulted in a unani- 
mous recommendation of a draft Con- 
vention for regulating the police of 
the fisheries in the North Sea. This 
draft was, with slight modifications, 
accepted by all the countries con- 
cerned, except Norway and Sweden; 
and the Convention was signed at the 
Hague in May of last year by the 
Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, and 
the Netherlands. The Convention in 
question is scheduled to the present 
Bill. It provides simple and intelligible 
rules as regards the marking fishing 
vessels, with a view to easy identifica- 
tion, and as regards the measures to be 
observed by fishermen in order to avoid 
doing injury to each other, and it abso- 
lutely prohibits the use of any such in- 
strument as the so-called “devil.” It 
further contemplates the imposition of 
penalties for infractions of these rules, 
and provides for the superintendence of 
the fisheries by cruisers of the countries 
parties to the arrangement. By Article 
35 of the Convention the high contracting 
parties agreed to propose to their re- 
spective Legislatures the measures ne- 
cessary for insuring the execution of the 
Convention by imposing penalties and 
otherwise, and it is in fulfilment of this 
engagement that the Bill is now intro- 
duced by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Bill, if passed, would take effect 
from a day to be fixed for the purpose 
after the ratifications of the Convention 
have been exchanged. The provisions 
of the Convention are so far obviously 
for the benefit of the fishing industry at 
large that it seems unnecessary to offer 
any detailed observations upon them ; 
but it may be mentioned that the rules 
are, in many respects, similar to rules 
which, for many years past, have been 
adopted in pursuance of Treaty arrange- 
ments between this country and France 
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with regard chiefly to fisheries in the 
English Channel. The provisions of the 
present Bill are, in the main, similar to 
those provisions of the Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868, by which it was sought to 
give effect to the French Fisheries Con- 
vention of 1867. There exists another 
source of complaint, which it was hoped 
would have been dealt with under the 
Oonvention—namely, the regulation of 
the floating grog-shops. These boats 
were described by the Commissioners, in 
1880, as being ‘‘ Coopers,” ‘‘ bumboats,” 
or ‘‘floating grog-shops,” of the worst 
possible description, uncontrolled and 
unregulated by any superior power or 
force whatsoever, and fruitful sources of 
evil, including theft, gross breaches of 
trust, assault, and occasionally even 
violent deaths. Unfortunately, it was 
found that the fiscal laws and regula- 
tions of the various countries prevented 
the matter being embodied in the Con- 
vention. A Protocol was, however, 
entered into by all the Delegates for 
the purpose of preparing another Con- 
vention for this object ; and it is hoped 
that an International understanding may 
be arrived at for preventing these abuses, 
as well as the barter of fish, nets, &c., 
which result from them. There is every 
reason to hope that the firm and judicious 
enforcement of the North Sea Convention 
will insure the peaceful conduct of 
fishery operations, and favourably affect 
the development of the fisheries in that 
sea. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—( The Lord Sudeley.) 


Tae Duxr or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he did not rise to offer 
any opposition to the second reading of 
the Bill, although he thought it had 
been pressed forward with undue haste. 
It was a Bill of great importance; it dealt 
with property ; it imposed penalties of a 
stringent character, some of them being 
as high as £50; and infractions of its 
provisions were even to be visited with 
imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour. The Bill was presented on the 
8th instant, and it was only delivered 
that morning, so that those who were 
interested in the subject had had no 
time to see what the Bill proposed to do. 
The 9th clause said that— 

“There shall not be manufactured or sold or 
exposed for sale at any place within the British 


Islands, any unlawful instrument within the 
meaning of this Act ;" 
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but he could not find any definition of 
an unlawful instrument in the Bill. 
There were other provisions of a strin- 
gent character. One of them was that 
the use of any instrument for destroy- 
ing nets was forbidden. It might, 
however, be desirable to have such an 
instrument exposed for sale. He did 
not propose to oppose the second read- 
ing; but he protested against a measure 
of this sort being delivered to noble 
Lords in the morning and read a second 
time on the same day. It would have 
been more in accordance with the usual 
practice if a longer period had been 
allowed to elapse before the second 
reading was taken. He wished to press 
on the Government the desirability of 
not taking the Committee stage for some 
time, so that those who were interested 
in the subject might look into the Bill 
and see how it affected the various inte- 
rests in this country. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that many 
great evils had been found to exist in 
connection with sea fisheries, for which a 
remedy was sought to be found in an 
International agreement. Of course, it 
was in the power of Parliament not to 
sanction that agreement ; but the object 
of the Bill was one to which no possible 
objection could be raised. He hoped, 
therefore, that the second reading would 
be agreed to. He thought, however, it 
was quite fair that they should not go 
into Committee until the noble Duke 
and other Peers had had an opportunity 
of considering the details of the mea- 
sure. 

Viscount BURY said, that it was 
important that they should know the 
limits of the water covered by this Bill, 
and that it was advisable that the 
second reading should be postponed for 
a fow days. 

Tue Dvuxe or RIOHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he had not asked that 
the second reading might be postponed, 
but the Committee. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
out that the Bill was founded upon a 
Convention which had been before the 
House for some considerable time. 
That was thé reason for proposing the 
second reading without very long No- 
tice. The question whether a particular 
piece of rock near Jersey was or was 
not the exclusive possession of one 
Power, was not to be determined by 
any Fishing Bill which laid down the 
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conditions of fishing in those waters, 
which were acknowledged to be exclu- 
sively British. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday the 25th 
tnstant. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 84.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.”’ 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Tue Eart or KINTORE said, he 
did not wish to impede the third reading 
of the Bill; and, knowing that it was a 
Bill of minor importance to many of their 
Lordships, he should not have risen but 
for statements made by the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack when the 
Bill was in Committee. The noble and 
learned Earl stated that if the Amend- 
ment proposed by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Stair) were agreed to, the effect 
would be— 

“To introduce into the first Election Roll, 
and that by the deliberate act of this House, 
two Earls of Breadalbane, two Earls of Eglin- 
ton, two Lords Belhaven, and two Earls of 
Mar.”’ 

The noble and learned Earl added that 
he was not prepared to put on the Roll 
the name of any person who had not at 
present proved his title, and stated that 
he could verify what he had said re- 
specting the effect of the Amendment. 
In answer to these statements, he (the 
Earl of Kintore) had replied that these 
Peerages had no bearing on the Bill, 
inasmuch as protests against the holders 
of these Peerages were not made by 
Peers voting at elections. “his being 
contradicted by the noble and learned 
Earl, with the authority which he natu- 
rally possessed, he (the Earl of Kintore) 
might be forgiven for not having dis- 
cussed the matter further at the moment. 
He had since had an opportunity of in- 
quiring into the matter. It was by this 
Bill essential that to go on the Roll any 
person must have voted without protest 
at an election of Peers since 1862. On 
the title of Lord Belhaven being called 
at the election on August 4, 1870, Culo- 
nel Robert William Hamilton gave in a 
statement claiming the title, but waiving 
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his right to vote on that occasion; and 
when the votes of the Peers present 
were called, they all voted— 

‘¢ With the exception of the said Robert 
William Hamilton, who had waived his right 
to vote as Lord Belhaven.” 

On March 7, 1872, Mr. John MacCallum 
voted, under protest by four Peers, as 
the Earl of Breadalbane; but in 1876 
and 1879, when the Lord Chancellor 
said he had voted, and had had one 
protest presented against his right so to 
do, this gentleman, as a matter of fact, 
was travelling in the Transvaal State, 
South Africa; and so far from the pro- 
test being made by a Peer against his 
voting, the only protest presented was 
by his mother, the so-called ‘‘ Countess 
Regina,” in his favour. The Earl of 
Breadalbane (Gavin Campbell), whose 
right had been established under Reso- 
lution of the House of Lords in 1872, 
voted by signed list in 1876 and 1879. 
On the 18th of February, 1874, when the 
title of the Earl of Eglinton was called, 
Mr. William Stephen John Fulton gave 
in a protest, and lodged a signed list, 
claiming to vote as Earl of Eglinton, but 
‘* the said list was refused to be counted”’ 
among the votes. Onthe 16th of April, 
1880, he again tendered a protest, which 
was not allowed to be read. No vote 
was given at this election in respect of 
the title of Eglinton. In none of these 
instances would the persons referred to 
by the Lord Chancellor be put upon the 
Roll, for the simple reason that they did 
not fulfil the first condition—namely, 
that of voting—excepting in the case in 
1872 of the Breadalbane claimant, who 
would be excluded by the four protests 
against him in anycase. The noble and 
learned Earl’s case thus utterly fell to 
the ground, and afforded no argument 
against the noble Duke’s (the Duke of 
Sutherland’s) Amendment; but it was 
worth noting that if the claimants had 
voted as asserted, they would not have 
been excluded from the Election Roll 
by the Lord Chancellor’s own clause, 
which required for the purpose of ex- 
clusion a protest against the vote by ‘‘a 
Peer at the same time voting.” This 
condition of exclusion was not fulfilled 
in the Belhaven case, because the pro- 
tester, Gavin Hamilton, who turned out 
eventually to have been the rightful 
claimant, and so a Peer at the time, did 
not vote. It was not fulfilled in the 
Breadalbane case in the instances of 
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1876 and 1879, because the protests 
were not made by a Peer, and were 
directed against a totally different per- 
son—namely, Gavin Campbell, the real 
Earl; and it was not fulfilled in the 
Eglinton case, because the protests simi- 
larly were not made by a Peer, and 
were not made against, but by the 
claimant, who protested against the real 
Earl. He would not have detained the 
House at such length were it not that 
he was anxious to clear himself from the 
possible imputation of having asserted 
as facts statements which, on cause 
shown, he was not prepared to substan- 
tiate. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was not sorry that the noble Earl had 
made the statement to which their Lord- 
ships had just listened, because when- 
ever, through any cause, he had made 
a mis-statement to the House he was 
glad when an opportunity was taken to 
put it right. The noble Earl was per- 
fectly right in everything he had said, 
and he (the Lord Chancellor) had only 
to explain how he had fallen into error. 
He had desired to have extracted from 
the Papers which had been laid before 
the House a list of all the instances in 
which there were protests recorded by 
Peers against Peers. He was afraid 
that he must have conveyed his instruc- 
tions for that purpose in a manner 
which was not understood, because they 
were given to one whom he had not 
only every reason to confide in, but who 
was generally most accurate in all that 
he did; but the extracts which were 
made included, in point of fact, protests 
made by persons who were not Peers 
against those who undoubtedly were, 
without showing that such was the case. 
As no other protests were of any use 
for his purpose than those made by 
Peers, he had assumed that the con- 
trary was the case. This did not at all 
affect the principle of what he said, or 
the other reasons which he gave for 
objecting to the Amendment moved 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Stair). 
But, undoubtedly, a great deal that 
he said upon that occasion would not 
have been said if he had not fallen 
into that error. No gentleman claim- 
ing to be a Peer, whose right to that 
Peerage was open to controversy, and 
was controverted, ought, in his judg- 
ment, to be placed upon the Roll. He 
doubted whether, if the Amendment 
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had passed, it would have had the effect 
contemplated, and whether the Lord 
Clerk Register would have been entitled 
to put that name on the Roll. At any 
rate, he should not be performing his 
duty if he had been any party to such 
a change in the Bill as would cause such 
an unproved claim, which had never 
been admitted by any competent autho- 
rity, to be entered upon the Roll. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, there 
could be no question that the argu- 
ment originally brought forward by 
the Lord Chancellor for rejecting the 
Amendment, to which reference had 
been made, exercised a great influ- 
ence on the House. But the effect 
of the Bill as it stood was reduced to 
this—that, as regarded keeping Peers 
off the Roll, it would have effect upon 
one individual Peer, and one only. The 
fact remained that the Peer in question 
was on the Union Roll now. [‘‘No, 
no!’’] The gentleman representing the 
ancient Earldom of Mar had voted on 
several occasions. The House having, 
in 1872, declared that the title of Mar 
orly dated from 1565, the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Buccleuch) had had the 
courage, in 1877, to come forward and 
ask the House to amend the Roll, and 
place this name in its proper place. On 
the advice of the present and the late 
Lord Chancellors, their Lordships re- 
coiled from doing so; and what were 
they going to do now? They were 
going to do by Statute what they had 
recoiled from doing by Resolution. This 
Bill would be marred by what had 
taken place—marred by the resistance 
to what was a fair and just Amendment. 
He regretted that the Lord Chancellor, 
having resisted the Amendment upon 
certain grounds, which he admitted to 
be no longer tenable, still held to the 
Bill in its original form. Clause 7, 
going forth in its original form, would 

erpetrate an injustice on one of the 
Pens of Scotland. He would ask the 
Lord Chancellor to state clearly what 
was to be the position on the Roll, as 
regarded dates, of the Earldom of 
Mar, after this Bill had passed? He 
thought the noble and learned Earl 
would have a difficult task; and he 
did not expect that their Lordships’ 
House, with the assistance of this Bill, 
would be able to get out of the mess 
which, rightly or wrongly, this question 
had got into. 


Zhe Lord Chancellor 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill do pass.”— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tuer Eart or GALLOWAY said, that 
after the very frank statement made by 
the Lord Chancellor, that he had been 
made the victim of misplaced confidence, 
he would much rather have kept his 
seat without saying a word; but there 
was one particular sentence of the noble 
and learned Earl, used on the occasion 
which had been alluded to, with regard 
to which he hoped the same frank decla- 
ration would be made. The noble and 
learned Earl used the following words 
on that occasion :— 

“That before the adjudication in favour of 
the Earl of Kellie, the gentleman I refer to””— 
that was, the owner of the ancient Earl- 
dom of Mar— 

‘presented himself, and claimed the Earldom 
of Mar on no less than six occasions’’— 

the noble and learned Lord referred to 
the Holyrood elections— 

“and on each of these occasions one protest 
was recorded against him.” 

As regarded the protests, up to that 
time he believed the noble and learned 
Earl was perfectly accurate ; but he went 
on to say that after the adjudication in 
favour of the Earl of Kellie, the gentle- 
man—that was, as he (the Earl of Gallo- 
way) described him, the owner of the 
ancient Earldom—never presented him- 
self, and had, therefore, given no oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining whether one pro- 
test, or more than one, or none at all, 
would be recorded against him. He 
could inform the noble and learned Earl 
that he (the Earl of Galloway) and other 
noble Lords in the House had been pre- 
sent on a memorable occasion since 1875, 
the year of the decision of the Committee 
of Privileges upon the claim of the Earl 
of Kellie, when the gentleman referred 
to got up and asked to be allowed to 
record his vote. He had seen the late 
Lord Clerk Register, who was then very 
aged, and consequently somewhat weak 
in body and mind, take the paper, and 
on the spur of the moment throw it on 
the ground and say—‘‘I cannot take 
this, Sir, because you are a Peer of your 
own creation.” [‘‘Hear, hear!” ] The 
noble Earl the Chairman of Committees 
cheered that statement. Perhaps he 
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expressed himself as very deeply regret- 
ting the course he had taken upon the 
point, because on investigation he found 
that he was utterly and entirely wrong 
in what he had done. The Lord Chan- 
cellor had been entirely misguided in 
this matter. He had trusted to in- 
formation which was entirely incorrect. 
Here was a clause of a Bill directed 
against one individual, who had gone 
through the same legal course as was 
usual to every other Scotch Peer to go 
through upon his succession to the pre- 
vious owner of a title, and which was 
perfectly sufficient in Scotland. He did 
not think that the Bill should be allowed 
to pass without a protest on the part of 
those who knew the facts. 

Lorp SALTOUN said, he thought 

the noble Earl who had just sat down 
was quite mistaken in saying that Mr. 
Goodive Erskine had gone through the 
same course as every Scotch Peer. 
When he (Lord Saltoun) succeeded his 
uncle, he had to prove his right to the 
title before the Committee of Privileges 
of their Lordships’ House, as every 
Scotch Peer then had to do. 
- Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuaarr- 
mAN of CommitreEs), referring to the 
remarks of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Wemyss), said, that no doubt there had 
been a proposal by the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Buccleuch) to place the Earldom 
of Mar on the Roll on the date that was 
found by the Committee of Privileges to 
be the date of the creation. This was 
objected to on the ground that no altera- 
tion had ever been made upon the 
placing on the Roll, however inaccurate 
some of the placings had been. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Galloway) 
had appealed to him to make another 
admission of error. He could not exactly 
do that. He might have used a rhetorical 
expression, which he certainly should 
never have used if he had thought it 
would have given pain to anyone. He 
did not, of course, know anything about 
the claimant to the Earldom of Mar pre- 
senting himself beyond what was stated 
in the Returns. 

Motion agreed to; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv BRAYE rose to ask, What 
progress has been made by the Ordnance 
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Survey during the past year; and to 
inquire whether, in view of the future 
increase of sale of land under the Settled 
Land Act of 1882, and consequent need 
of an official map to fix the acreage of 
landed estates, the Government will ac- 
celerate the completion of the map of 
England and Wales? 

Viscount BURY said, he had for a 
long time taken a great interest in this 
matter of the Ordnance Survey. Some 
21 years ago, when he was a Member of 
the House of Commons, a Select Com- 
mittee, of which he had the honour to 
be Chairman, was appointed to inquire 
into the whole question ; and, as the re- 
sult of their Report, the sum of money 
set apart for the development of the 
Ordnance Survey was increased to some- 
thing like £98,000 a-year, Sir Henry 
James, then the Director of the Survey, 
having stated that that was the largest 
sum which he could employ with any ad- 
vantage. Twenty-one years had elapsed 
since then; but still, looking to the Re- 
port of the Ordnance Survey for the 
past year, it appeared that a large pro- 
portion of the Kingdom was still alto- 
gether, as regarded accurate survey, 
entirely untouched. A small portion 
only in these 21 years of the 25-inch 
scale had been completed, and only a 
very little of the 1-inch revision, and 
this had dawdled on in such a way that 
the 1-inch revision was itself getting out 
of date. The other day he purchased 
the sheet representing the few miles 
around the centre of London, and, al- 
though his examination did not go far, 
he found Wandsworth Bridge was not 
in it, nor the mile and a-half of road 
leading out to Ealing Common. Thus 
the 1-inch Survey, which was to give an 
accurate map of the country, was itself 
out of date, and by the time it was com- 
pleted it would be perfectly useless. The 
progress with the 6-inch and the 25-inch 
scales was equally unsatisfactory. They 
were told the whole Survey would be 
completed in 1890; but he hoped it 
would be conducted on a more systematic 
plan than at present, because surely 
something could be done to make the 
work more quickly available. 

Lorpv SUDELEY, in reply, stated 
that in the year 1880 the attention of 
the Government was specially directed 
to this subject on the Report of the 
Committee upon Land Transfers and 
Titles, and the Government came to the 
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conclusion that it was of importance 
that the Ordnance Survey should be 
accelerated. He was afraid the noble 
Viscount was in error in stating that 
the £98,000 which had been voted an- 
nually so many years was as much as 
could be used—the real fact being that 
it was owing to the amount of money 
not being larger that the Survey had 
been retarded. When it was resolved 
to accelerate the service, steps were at 
once taken to obtain larger Votes, so as 
to increase the number of people em- 
ployed, and during the last three years 
the numbers had been greatly increased. 
At the present moment Scotland had 
the Survey completed, and the last man 
left there in November; and what had 
been done during the three years was 
this. In 1880 there were 224 men em- 
ployed on the Survey, and they surveyed 
1,070,000 acres; in 1881 there were 
381 men employed, and they surveyed 
1,500,000 acres ; and in 1882 there were 
467 men employed, and they surveyed 
2,174,000 acres. If they sought to ac- 
celerate the work, or to get it performed 
quicker than it was now being done, 
there would be a danger that they would 
not get that high standard of accuracy 
which was greatly to be desired in such 
a matter as this. As to the complaint 
that the Survey made some years ago 
was not now out of date, there could be 
no help for that; but it was the desire 
of the Government to have the present 
Survey completed as soon as possible, 
and when it was completed the neces- 
sary alterations might be made. In 
making arrangements originally for car- 
rying out the Survey, it was found re- 
quisite for military purposes that parti- 
cular districts in different parts of the 
country should be surveyed first. It 
was also considered that, in the public 
interest, preference should be given to 
the mineral districts. The work would 
now, however, be carried out in a uni- 
form manner. He could assure the noble 
Lord (Lord Braye) that there was little 
doubt the Survey would be completed in 
1890, and it was even hoped that it 
might be finished a short time before 
that date. 

Eart FORTESOUE wished to press 
on the Government the necessity of the 
Survey being completed as soon as pos- 
sible. Great inconvenience resulted 
from the existing state of things, espe- 
cially to those interested in land, for 
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the present maps were very incomplete 
and unreliable. Roads in Devonshire 
which had been in existence for half a 
century, to his knowledge, were not 
laid down on the maps. Ireland had 
long got the largest share of Government 
aid, and the Ordnance maps of Ireland 
saved the expense of having estate maps 
made. But it was too bad that wild 
moors in Scotland should have been 
mapped in the greatest detail for the 
benefit of their owners alone, and a 
few of the most picturesque scenes only 
of some tourists ; while the greater part 
of the cultivated lands of England were 
left by the Ordnance with nothing bet- 
ter than the old obsolete map on the 
1-inch scale. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he could also bear testimony to the enor- 
mous amount of inconvenience which 
had been caused by the delay that had 
taken place in the publication of the 
6-inch map. Any envy expressed of the 
superior facilities that foreign nations 
had of transferring land with little or 
no expense or difficulty was really hypo- 
critical, as long as no measures were 
taken to furnish the maps which must 
be necessary for such purposes. They 
seemed to have gone on the principle of 
serving first those parts of the King- 
dom which were the most disagreeable 
to the Government, and which were not 
in so much need of the maps as Eng- 
land. The most disagreeable part of 
the Three Kingdoms was Ireland, and, 
therefore, Ireland had a splendid map. 
Next to Ireland, Scotland was the most 
disagreeable part of the country to the 
Government, and, consequently, Scot- 
land had a map; but poor, meek, hum- 
ble, submissive England was necessarily 
left to the last. 


In reply to Viscount Bury, 


Lorp SUDELEY said, that the dates 
given for the completion of the Survey 
included the time of publication of the 
25-inch and 12-inch maps, but not the 
1-inch ; and with regard to the complaint 
respecting the long delay in publishing 
the 6-inch maps, he pointed out that, 
owing to the invention of General Cook, 
the late Director General of the Ord- 
nance Survey, of photo-zincography, 
the production of these 6-inch maps 
would be very much accelerated, and 
a saving of £100,000 made in their 
cost, 
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ARMY—RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY 
AND MILITIA—OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
general state of the Army, and particu- 
larly in reference to recruiting for the 
Army and Militia, remarked, that the 
question as to the causes of deteriora- 
tion in recruiting for the Army was a 
very wide and important one, and he did 
not think that the causes which had 
been previously given for this deteriora- 
tion embraced the whole of the reasons 
for it. One thing which the Army cer- 
tainly wanted was rest ; and no arrange- 
ment that was contemplated by this or 
any other Government would have imme- 
diate effect, because they had got to undo 
the want of confidence which had been 
created among the classes from which 
the recruits were drawn. Many illusions 
existed on this subject, and there was not 
one so great on any subject as that with 
reference to corporal punishment in the 
Army. His opinion on the question of 
corporal punishment was that, by its 
abolition, they deterred the better class 
of men from joining the Colours, because 
they removed the protection which it 
gave to steady and well-conducted men. 
The objection to it was absurd, and 
rested entirely on prejudice. The ab- 
surdity was seen in the fact that a man 
discharged from the Army as a bad 
character, might afterwards be sent to 
gaol by the Civil power, and there cor- 
—_ punishment might be inflicted on 
im. Yet it was not to be enforced in 
the Army for the sake of discipline. He 
was not so young a soldier as some 
persons might suppose, for he entered 
the Service 44 years ago, and he was 
convinced that a great portion of the 
old system might be far more economi- 
cally and advantageously followed in the 
Army than the present one which had 
superseded it. As to looking forward to 
the Reserve, as it had been looked for- 
ward to, he believed that would be found 
to be most illusory. In political life it was 
not usual for critics to say what they 
would do themselves ; but military critics 
could say what they would do. With- 
out alarming the country at all, it could 
be said that our ranks were thin. The 
strength of the regiments ought to be 
what it was under the old system; the 
actual strength being less than depots 
should be, and were under the old four- 
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company regimental depét system. The 
sooner the country appreciated the great 
interests at stake, and what they had to 
lose, the better. Their Army was neces- 
sarily very small, and, therefore, it ought 
to be more efficient than any other Army. 
In regard to filling the ranks of the 
Army, he would have the English and 
Scotch Militias embodied for six months, 
after the harvest of the present year. 
The best soldiers came from the Militia, 
and such soldiers cost the country no- 
thing. At present, even the lists of 
officers were not filled up, and which 
could have been done without expense. 
He would implore the Government 
without delay to have a plan of their 
own, and to have a fixed time when it 
would be acted upon. A Government 
that would forget Party in the matter 
for a sufficiently long period would dis- 
arm opposition. Yielding too easily to 
sentimental feelings, they had abolished 
marking and corporal punishment, both 
of which were valuable for the protec- 
tion of well-behaved men. He did not 
suppose that corporal punishment in 
the Army would be re-introduced, nor 
was it, strictly speaking, necessary, on 
the old system. He would prefer see- 
ing at the head of the War Depart- 
ment a real soldier, or a real civilian, 
not a man a little bit of one and a 
little bit of the other — that he did 
not like to see; but, at all events, he 
hoped that the Secretary of State for 
War would form an opinion of his own, 
and not follow those of other people, 
or obtain it from the hustings. ‘There 
had been many unjust and untrue state- 
ments made in regard to the infliction of 
corporal punishment. In 1854, he was 
with his regiment at Gibraltar, and 
during a whole year only one man was 
flogged, though there was every tempta- 
tion open to the men. During the years 
that he had been in the Army he never 
heard that the use of corporal punish- 
ment was abused. It was abolished 
for the sake of change, without any- 
thing better being introduced in its 
stead, or indeed any substitute what- 
ever. He implored the Government to 
consider the expediency of providing a 
substitute for it in the field, or honestly 
own that there was not any to be found, 
by re-introducing it for the Army in the 
field. Under the Purchase system there 
was never such heartburning among offi- 
cers as now, Under that system the poor 
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aman was benefited ; but now he remained 
at the top of the list, to the injury of 
discipline. He hoped that that Constitu- 
tional Force, the Militia, would not be 
so ignored as it had been. With regard 
to the Volunteers, he knew it was an 
unpopular thing to say, but he believed 
the Volunteer movement had caused 
the greatest injury to recruiting for 
the Army. It deprived the Army of 
the best men, as non-commissioned offi- 
cers, who saw Volunteers wearing mili- 
tary uniform, and obtaining the glory of 
soldiers without the risk of active service 
abroad. It would be more economical to 
encourage the Militia, and to obtain re- 
cruits for, and from, that Force, for the 
Army. When the Militia furnished re- 
cruits, they were not boys, as now; but 
they were, by comparison, old soldiers, 
who had seen from six to 12 years of 
service. The mind of the Government 
ought to be made up, and they ought to 
make their determination known before 
the end of the Session. 

Lorpv TRURO said, it must be re- 
membered that the Volunteers were un- 
doubtedly efficient for the defence of 
the country in case it were attacked. 
He pointed out that since the commence- 
ment of the Volunteer movement a very 
large number of Volunteers had ac- 
quired a certain taste for military ser- 
vice, and when out of employment had 
joined the ranks of the Army as a means 
of livelihood. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he 
would answer, in a very few words, 
what had fallen from the noble and 
gallant Lord opposite. He had listened 
to his speech with the greatest attention, 
and was most anxious to obtain from the 
great experience of the noble and gal- 
lant Lord some hints which might be 
useful in assisting them in obtaining a 
larger number of recruits for the Army. 
But he confessed that when the speech 
came to an end he felt very much disap- 
pointed. He could not see how the 
re-introduction of the punishment of 
flogging would bring into the ranks a 
much larger number of recruits. He 
did not think it was necessary to go over 
the ground again ; but he should like to 
repudiate, in the strongest way possible, 
one statement made by the noble and 
gallant Lord—namely, that the Army 
was made a battle-ground of Party. 
He felt assured that the only object of 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
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Cranbrook), and of his noble Friend 
who was now in Office (the Marquess 
of Hartington), was to make the Army 
thoroughly effective. The way in which 
the Reserves came up the other day, 
and in which they would come up at 
any other time when they were called 
upon to serve their country, was a suffi- 
cient answer to the imputation cast 
upon them. The noble and gallant Lord 
had suggested that the Militia should 
be called out for six months. That 
might not be worse than the suggestion 
made the other night that they should 
be called out for 300 days’ training ; 
but to act upon either of those sugges- 
tions would put them in such a position 
that they would have no Militia at all 
to call out. He entirely agreed as to 
the desirability of obtaining recruits from 
the Militia for the Line, and the Go- 
vernment had been doing all that they 
could to encourage that process. A very 
short time ago he heard that in one 
regiment alone no fewer than 50 Militia- 
men had volunteered for the Line in 
the past month. That was an example 
of what was occurring to a large extent 
throughout the country. As he had so 
recently gone at length into all these 
matters he was unwilling to detain their 
Lordships any longer on this occasion. 

Tae Eart or WEMYSS wished to 
ask the noble Earl what was the force 
of effective men that could be put into 
the field? The best way to ascertain 
that at the present time would be to lay 
on the Table a Return of the Queen’s 
Birthday Parade state at Home Sta- 
tions. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he 
thought there would be very great ob- 
jection to do as suggested. It never 
had been the custom to give such a Re- 
turn, and it would be a dangerous pre- 
cedent. 

Tae Duke or CAMBRIDGE said, he 
could not agree at all with the noble and 
gallant Lord near him (Lord Ellen- 
borough) as regarded the Volunteers 
being a great drawback to recruiting 
good men for the Army. On the con- 
trary, he looked upon the Volunteers 
as so much additional strength to the 
Army. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount LIFFORD, in asking Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether their 
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attention had been directed to the moral 
condition of naval stations, especially 
Portsmouth, since the practical repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Act, said, that 
he considered it would have been a 
great calamity if these Acts had been 
suspended for a day; but it was much 
worse to prevent their operation alto- 
gether; and it was a marvellous thing 
that that should have been done by the 
Government without any appeal to Par- 
liament—done at the mere bidding of 
one man and by one-third of the House 
of Commons, and against the views of 
their Lordships’ House and the opinion 
of every Committee and Oommission 
that had considered the question. There 
had been an outcry against the course 
pursued by the Government from every 
protected place or district; and he trusted 
that the Government would look seriously 
into the matter, and see what could be 
done to restore that feeling of security 
which previously existed. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he 
thought it was the duty of everyone who 
had had anything to do with the ad- 
ministration of those Acts to raise his 
voice against the course which had been 
taken by the Government. At the War 
Office he entered on the examination of 
this question with great anxiety, and 
with an instinctive feeling against the 
regulations; but he came to the conclu- 
sion that, whether looked at in their 
moral or physical aspects, these Acts 
were advantageous. They conduced to 
the better conduct of women and to their 
reformation. He contended that the 
course which had been pursued by those 
who had opposed these Acts was most 
inconsistent and unreasonable; and he 
hoped that there was more force in the 
Government than could be overcome by 
the sentimental objection of those per- 
sons, and that they would not be led by 
the few objectors in the other House. 
The Town Councils and principal in- 
habitants of the towns affected, including 
the clergy, had petitioned against the 
repeal of the Acts. At Cork a Roman 
Catholic priest expressed himself strongly 
in favour of the Acts, and had by means 
of them been able to restore many un- 
fortunate girls to their families; and this, 
as was well known, had been the case 
at Chatham. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, he had 
had the honour of serving on the Royal 
Commission on this subject, and he 
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quite agreed with the two noble Vis- 
counts’ observations, and that unfortu- 
rate consequences would follow from 
the repeal of those Acts. The efficiency 
of the Acts depended entirely on the 
periodical examination. The Govern- 
ment had now suspended that, and no- 
thing but a considerable increase of con- 
tagion could be the result. The medical 
evidence on this head was overwhelming. 
The Metropolitan Police, to whose dis- 
cretion and efficiency the success of the 
Acts were mainly indebted, had been 
generally withdrawn. The moral effects 
of the Acts, the efforts made in the 
hospitals to reclaim these unfortunate 
women, and the control exercised over 
them, would now be at an end, and much 
of the good already attained would be 
nullified. Their Lordships were about 
to legislate for the protection of young 
girls; and it would be found that the 
Metropolitan Police had done more in 
clearing the streets and restoring young 
girls to their parents who were on the 
verge of prostitution than, in all proba- 
bility, legislative enactments would be 
able to bring about. He wished to ask 
the noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether the whole of the 
Metropolitan Police had been withdrawn 
from the places that were protected? If 
they had been, what police had taken, 
or were to take, their places; and how 
far the county and borough police 
authorities had power to carry out what 
remained of these Acts ? 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
wished to impress upon the Government 
the necessity of considering the question 
further. In 1864 there was an Act for 
voluntary examinations, but it did not 
succeed. Then in 1866 all persons of 
the class referred to were brought under 
compulsion, and the Act did succeed 
most effectively. The moral question 
was @ very much more important one 
to the whole country; and, according to 
all evidence from the towns where these 
Acts were in force, they had prevented 
the young girls from entering into a 
course of vice and prostitution. These 
Acts should be maintained, as they were 
great sanitary measures, and they ought 
not to be withdrawn without an Act 
of Parliament; but they had been, be- 
cause some Members of the Government 
seemed to wish to gain a little popu- 
larity. He intreated the Government 
to bring forward their Bill, and let the 
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House and the country see what they 
proposed to do. 

Tre Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, it 
was quite evident that great mischief 
would arise to the Services if these Acts 
were not kept in operation. If it were 
merely a question which affected the 
Army and Navy he might not consider 
it right to press the matter so much ; 
but it was a question which affected 
the whole morals of the country, and 
instead of the Acts being repealed they 
should be extended far more than they 
had been. Where the Acts had been 
applied they had not been objected to— 
on the contrary, there was a decided 
wish on the part of the local authorities 
to retain them in force. Those who 
agitated for their repeal were persons 
living at a distance. In the towns in 
which the Acts were in operation there 
were 250 fewer houses of ill-fame since 
the introduction of the Acts than there 
had been before. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN agreed that 
the Acts had been of the greatest value 
to the towns which had come under their 
operation. He considered that the op- 
ponents of the Acts were patrons of im- 
morality. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS would sug- 
gest that, as the Government were so 
fond of Local Option in the matter of 
drink, that principle should be acted 
upon in the present case, and garrison 
towns given their own wish in the 
matter. 

Tae Kart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he was afraid that this was one of the 
questions which occasionally arose upon 
which the feeling entertained in their 
Lordships’ House was not altogether in 
accordance with that expressed in the 
other House of Legislature. There was 
no change whatever in the action of the 
Government with regard to the position 
of persons under treatment in hospitals. 
They were still liable to penalties if they 
left without a medical certificate. With 
respect to the value or otherwise of these 
Acts, he could only repeat that he was in 
favour of them. He believed that they 
had done some good in regard to the 
health of the Army and the Navy; 
though, from a statistical point of view, 
the result in regard to the Navy was by 
no means so great as some people sup- 
posed. That was accounted for by the 
fact that sailors were less stationary than 
soldiers. 


The Duke of Somerset 


Contagious 
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Acts were popular, for the most part, in 
the places where they were in operation. 
Besides, whatever benefit had been done 
to the health of the Services, undoubt- 
edly the indirect effect of the Acts had 
been a considerable improvement in the 
condition of the streets in those towns; 
and it was greatly to the credit of the 
Metropolitan Police, who had been en- 
gaged in administering them, that young 
girls had been kept off the streets, and 
many women brought back from their 
vicious course of life to respectable oc- 
cupations in society. But the Govern- 
ment had to deal with a practical ques- 
tion—namely, that the other House of 
Parliament, after a long debate, had 
by a majority of between 60 and 70 
decided against compulsory examina- 
tion. Now, seeing that the money re- 
quired under the Act had to be voted 
by the House of Commons, the Govern- 
ment considered that it would be idle to 
continue compulsory examination in the 
face of so deliberate a vote. It was 
thought, under these circumstances, that 
the only practical course was to with- 
draw the Metropolitan Police from the 
compulsory part of the examination. 
With regard to the arguments as to the 
general effect of these diseases on pos- 
terity, they led very much further than 
the Acts themselves, because it must be 
recollected how few places in the country 
the Acts touched. Although, personally, 
he regretted the vote of the House of 
Commons, he must add that, in his opi- 
nion, it was impracticable to extend the 
system over the whole country, for which 
alone any general benefit to health would 
be derived. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that when the noble Earl spoke with re- 
gret of the action of the House of Com- 
mons in regard to these Acts, it was 
necessary to bear in mind that 19 Mem- 
bers of the Government voted or paired 
in favour of the Resolution, including 
the Prime Minister, which the noble 
Earl, on behalf of the Government, de- 
plored. But what he rose to point out 
was that this question had two aspects. 
It had one of a social, a sanitary, and 
an administrative character, in respect 
to which much had been said in which 
he entirely concurred. The evils which 
had been brought back to these towns 
were of the very gravest character. But 
there was another aspect of the question 
with respect to which he wanted in- 
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formaticn. He wished to know pre- 
cisely how far the Government had, on 
their own authority and without the con- 
sent of Parliament, suspended the ope- 
ration of an Act of Parliament? If it 
were only the case that they had simply 
abstained from that action which abso- 
lutely required the vote of money by 
Parliament to sustain, and if they had 
not gone an inch beyond that abstinence, 
of course he did not blame them from 
the Constitutional point of view, for they 
could not expend money which they had 
not got. But, as he understood, they 
had suspended compulsory examination. 
They had not merely ceased to pay 
special officers for doing it, but they had 
given orders that that which the Act 
prescribed should no longer be done, or, 
at all events, they had given orders that 
that which the Acts empowered them to 
do should no longer be done; and they 
had done that, not at any bidding of 
Parliament, but simply by asnatch vote, 
obtained at a single Sitting of the House 
of Commons. It was not merely a ques- 
tion as between the two Houses; but a 
decision on a grave question of public 
policy had been taken without any of 
those safeguards of repeated delibera- 
tion which, in regard to every Act of 
Parliament, were in both Houses re- 
quired. He wanted to ask the noble 
Karl whether he would lay on the Table 
all Letters and Orders given with refer- 
ence to this subject since the vote of the 
House of Commons to which he had re- 
ferred ? 

Tue Kart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he did not think there would be any 
objection to produce the Letters which 
the noble Marquess asked for; but he 
would make inquiries before giving a 
final answer. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY re- 
quested an answer to the question whe- 
ther the Government had merely left off 
paying money, or had forbidden the pro- 
ceedings directed by the Act from being 
carried out? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that certainly the intention had been 
simply to withdraw the Metropolitan 
Police, who were paid out of the Vote, 
from taking part in the compulsory ope- 
ration of the Acts. They had no power 
to prevent the operation of the Acts 
apart from that. That was their inten- 
tion; but they issued certain instruc- 
tions to the Visiting Surgeons, and these 
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were comprised in the Papers which the 
noble Marquess would like to see, and 
he did not think there would be any 
objection to produce them. 


In reply to Viscount Barrineton, 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that the Government had no power to 
interfere with the local authorities in 
respect of any powers which they enjoyed 
under the Acts. 


LUNATIC POOR (IRELAND) BILL [H.L. } 


A Bill to make better provision for the care 
of the Lunatic Poor and for the inspection of 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland; and for other 
purposes relating thereto—Was presented by 
The Lorp Presipent; read 1*. (No. 85.) 


COLONIAL PRISONERS REMOVAL BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to make further provision respecting 
the removal of Prisoners and Criminal Lunatics 
from Her Majesty’s Possessions out of the 
United Kingdom—Was presented by The Earl 
of Denny; read 1*. (No. 86.) 


INDIAN MARINE BILL [H.L. } 


A Bill to provide for the regulation of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Marine Service—Was pre- 
sented by The Earl of Krwpertey; read 1+. 
(No. 88.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 12th June, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—New Writ Issvuep— For the 
County of Monaghan, v. John Givan, esquire, 
Crown Solicitor for the Counties of Meath 
and Kildare. 

New Mempzr Sworn—Thomas Roe, esquire, 
for Derby Borough. 

Private Bitts (by Order) — Considered as amended 
—Belfast Harbour. 

Second Reading—Metropolitan Board of Works 
(District Railway). 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) (Barton, 
&ec.)* [223]; Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 5) (Bermondsey, &c.) * [224]. 

Second Reading—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Hildersham) * [209] ; Land Drainage Provi- 
sional Order (No. 2) * [210]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Order (No. 10)* [206]; 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Order * 
'173]; Metropolis Improvement Provisional 
Order (No. 2)* [174]; Metropolis Improve- 
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ment Provisional Order (No. 3)* [175]; | year, the Harbour Commissioners of Bel- 
High Court of Justice (Service of Writs) | fast promoted a Bill which gave them 


[184]. 
Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Second Night]— 


R.P. 

Committee—Report—Forest of Dean (Highways) 
(re-comm.) * [222]. 

Report—Loeal Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 2) * [177]. 

Withdrawn—Cathedral Statutes * [67] ; Clerical 
Disabilities (House of Commons) * [111]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Nr — 


BELFAST HARBOUR BILL. [Lords.] 
(4y Order.) 
CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he had given 
Notice, in regard to this particular Bill, 
that he would move, as an Amend- 
ment— 

«That it be re-committed to the former Com- 
mittee :’’ and ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to lower the qualifications of the 
Commissioners and electors, so as to make the 
same in conformity with the qualification for 
the Parliamentary Suffrage.’’ 

In moving that Amendment, he desired 
to offer such observations in support of 
it as he thought were called for, and no 
more. It was probably known, in re- 
gard to the question of the franchise of 
Harbour Commissioners, that in many 
instances, in different places, such fran- 
chises were based upon arrangements 
made in Private Bills; and, of course, 
Private Bills were promoted by the per- 
sons in’possession of the Harbour Trust 
for the time being. The result of that 
system was, that the gentlemen who 
now composed the Harbour Board of 
Belfast deemed it more convenient that 
there should be a narrow, rather than 
an extensive, franchise. It was only 
natural that gentlemen, already in pos- 
session of the franchise, should think it 
was a very good world they lived in, 
and that there was no necessity for ex- 
tending it, or for admitting any other 
persons into their Body. Nor were they 
at all desirous of extending the vote ; 
and, as @ necessary consequence, a great 
number of persons who were interested 
in the management of the Docks and 
Harbours were not represented. Last 








borrowing powers to the extent of some- 
thing like £900,000. On that occasion, 
he (Mr. Biggar) opposed the Bill in that 
House, on the ground that these gentle- 
men were elected upon an extensively 
narrow franchise; and he thought it de- 
sirable that the inhabitants of Belfast 
should have a fuller opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion, with regard to 
the franchise, before the property and 
rates of the borough were so heavily 
mortgaged. On that occasion, a com- 
promise was made on behalf of the Har- 
bour Commissioners, that this year they 
would promote a Bill to extend the fran- 
chise, and, in pursuance of that com- 
promise, they had brought in the Bill 
now before the House; but he con- 
sidered that that Bill did not at all con- 
form with the spirit of the age. In fact, 
it had long been the principle of both 
political Parties in England to extend 
the franchise in regard to Parliamentary 
and Municipal elections; but these gen- 
tlemen, the Harbour Commissioners of 
Belfast, still continued to argue in favour 
of the exploded idea of close corpora- 
tions. He would not attempt to argue 
in that House, whether the franchise 
should be wide or narrow. They all 
knew that it had been the theory of the 
so-called Liberal Party, for the last 50 
years, to extend the franchise very ma- 
terially in connection with the election 
of public Bodies. They knew that the 
lowering of the franchise was used in 
almost all cases as a Party ery, for the 
purpose of bringing about an extension 
of the franchise. Even the late Lord 
Beaconsfield—an extremely wise gen- 
tleman in his generation—thought it 
was judicious to propose a much more 
extensive franchise for Parliamentary 
boroughs. The Harbour Commissioners 
of Belfast, however, thought themselves 
much wiser than the late Lord Beacons- 
field, or all the reformers of the last 50 
years, and they proposed a franchise 
which was altogether insufficient for the 
purpose for which it was required. He 
found upon inquiry that, in the majority 
of cases, the franchise in regard to Har- 
bour Boards was based, not on the rating 
of the inhabitants of the places in which 
the harbour was situated, but on the 
payment of dues in the port. In Belfast, 
the principle had always been different, 
and the franchise, up to the present, had 
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been based on a certain contribution per 
annum to the police rate, and also upon 
the ownership of vessels in the port. 
He did not desire to criticize the quali- 
fication of the ownership of vessels ; but 
he would confine himself to that part of 
the question which related to the quali- 
fication of those electors who were rate- 
payers of the borough. The qualifica- 
tion of a Parliamentary elector of the 
borough was a contribution of £4 per 
annum to the police rate. The Town 
Council of the borough had power to 
return certain members upon the Board. 
But the qualification of an ordinary 
elector to vote for a Harbour Commis- 
sioner was the occupation of premises 
within the borough rated at £50 to the 
relief of the poor. That was considered 
an insufficient franchise, and the Har- 
bour Commissioners, in furtherance of 
their promises, proposed to lower it. He, 
himself, had always been in favour of a 
very wide franchise, and he did not see 
on what ground persons entitled to vote 
for a Member of Parliament, should not 
be as competent to vote for the mem- 
bers of any local Board. It was upon 
that ground he asked for a further ex- 
tension of the franchise. It had been 
argued by the Chairman of the Harbour 
Commissioners, who gave evidence before 
the Chairman of Waysand Means inCom- 
mittee upon the present Bill, that it was 
desirable, seeing that so large an amount 
of property was placed under the control 
of the Board, that the Commissioners 
should be persons of respectability, and 
should, thérefore, be elected by the large 
ratepayers. That might beverytrue; but 
he failed to see, nor had he seen from 
past experience, that gentlemen elected 
on a high franchise managed affairs 
better than those who were elected on a 
small franchise. He also failed to see 
that the Harbour Commissioners of Bel- 
fast, who were elected on this extrava- 
gant franchise, had been more honest 
in dealing with the Trusts reposed in 
them than Commissioners elected on a 
much smaller franchise. He was able, 
from personal experience and the know- 
ledge he had possessed all his life of 
these public Boards in Belfast, to say, 
without hesitation, that although most 
of the Boards in that town had made 
mistakes, and done things which they 
ought not to have done, yet the worst 
managed Board, and the one in which 
the most extensive jobbery had pre- 
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vailed, was the Harbour Board of which 
he was now taking cognizance. Tho 
members of that Board were more or 
less confined to certain sections of the 
Conservative or Whig Parties. There 
was not on the Board, as far as he 
knew, a single individual who could be 
called a gentleman of Liberal principles. 
They were Party men; but he did not 
mean to assert that they were gentlemen 
who took an extremely active part in 
political affairs. So far as the Harbour 
Board was concerned, they were all of 
one particular Party, and they were of 
opinion that it suited their purposes best 
to get elected upon a high qualification, 
and that it was desirable for things to 
continue in their present position. It was 
also argued by the Chairman of the 
Harbour Boards, that the Harbour Com- 
missioners had been able to borrow 
money upon more favourable terms, and 
that if the franchise were extended, they 
would not be able to borrow from the 
public on the same favourable terms. 
Now, hon. Members knew, from personal 
experience, that that statement was not 
founded on fact; because they knew, 
and he knew, that there were other 
Boards in Belfast, with much lower 
qualifications, which had been able to 
borrow money on the same terms. There 
was no evidence whatever in support of 
that contention, and he had not heard 
any argument in favour of the conten- 
tion of these gentlemen, who said the 
Harbour Commissioners should continue 
to be athoroughly exclusive Body, elected 
by'a very limited number of electors, and 
should also be able to declare themselves 
qualified by fixing a very high property 
qualification. He would state what the 
qualification proposed by the Bill for 
the electors was, and also the qualifica- 
tion proposed for members of the Board. 
The qualification of an elector proposed 
by the Bill was of a very peculiar nature. 
In the first place, he was to be a regis- 
tered owner of a vessel belonging to the 
Port of Belfast, engaged in the Coast, 
Channel, or foreign trade, of not less 
than 50 tons, net register, or of two or 
more such vessels, having an aggregate 
tonnage of not less than 50 tons; or the 
registered owner of shares, amounting to 
not less than 50 tons, of vessels regis- 
tered and engaged in that manner. With 
that qualification he would not interfere, 
because he did not pretend to understand 
the shipping business. But the rating. 
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qualification of an elector was, first of 
all, that he should be rated as the occu- 
foe of premises within the borough of 

elfast of the net annual value, accord- 
ing to the Government valuation for the 
time being in force for the destitute poor 
of Ireland, of not less than £20, which 
meant a rental of more than £35 a-year. 
Then, in addition to that, there was a 
multiple vote. Occupiers rated in re- 
spect of premises were entitled to vote 
according to a scale set forth in the Bill, 
commencing with one vote for premises 
of £20, and less than £50 net annual 
value ; of two votes for premises of the 
value of £50, and less than £100; and 
so on up to six votes, where the premises 
were of the net value of £250, and the 
net value might be made up by joining 
individual holdings together, and con- 
necting together property situated in 
different parts of the borough. The 
consequence of this system was, that it 
placed the entire control and influence 
in the hands of persons who were large 
ratepayers, to the detriment of those 
who were rated at a lower annual value. 
He contended that such a franchise was 
altogether contrary to the spirit of the 
age, and that it involved a principle 
which ought not to receive the sanction 
of the House of Commons, and especi- 
ally by the so-called Liberal Party, who 
possessed a majority of votes in that 
House, Then, again, as regarded the 
qualification of members of the Board, 
that also, he contended, was entirely 
unreasonable. The principle of the pro- 
perty qualification involved in it was of 
a highly absurd nature. And for this 
reason. Experience proved that anyone 
who wished to become a member of a 
public Board, and desired to evade his 
obligations in regard to a property quali- 
fication, was always able to evade them, 
and get elected. ‘This question of property 
qualification was discussed at very great 
length in that House some years ago, 
and ultimately the Liberal Party car- 
ried the abolition of property qualifica- 
tion in regard to Members of Parliament. 
Now, he thought that if Members of 
Parliament, elected without property 
qualification, were capable of managing 
the Public Business of the nation, in- 
volving the expenditure of many millions 
of money per annum, and of legislating 
and making laws to protect the lives 
and liberties of the people, a public 
Body whose simple duty was to manage 
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the dock rates on a fixed scale, with no 
power to go above or below that scale, 
had no right to claim to be elected upon 
a high property qualification. He was 
of opinion that no argument whatever 
had been adduced in favour of a pro- 
perty qualification in this instance. 
The property qualification the Harbour 
Commissioners asked for was of several 
kinds. First of all, a member of the 
Board must be rated as the occupier of 
premises within the borough of Belfast, 
of a net annual value, according to the 
Government valuation for the time being 
in force for the purposes of the relief of 
the destitute poor of Ireland, of not less 
than £60; or, as one of several joint 
occupiers of such premises on a net 
annual value, according tosuch valuation, 
of not less than £60 for each of such 
joint occupiers; or, he must be seized 
or possessed in his own right, or in the 
right of his wife, of real estate in the 
United Kingdom of a net annual value 
of not less than £200, or of personal 
estate of a gross value of not less than 
£5,000. He had certainly never heard 
before that a man’s means of living 
should be one of the qualifications for 
membership of a public Board; but he 
presumed that the Harbour Oommis- 
sioners of Belfast considered that they 
were acting more or less in conformity 
with the spirit of the age. It would be 
seen that even the property of a married 
woman was to form a qualification. It 
might happen that the wife was very 
rich, and, at the same time, the husband 
was nothing more than a lodger, with no 
personal influence of property whatever. 
At the same time, he would have power 
to act upon this Board, and he might 
abuse the position to the detriment of 
this public Trust. He could, without 
much difficulty, point out some of the 
grave mismanagements of the Board in 
times past, and he could show what he 
was disposed to think had been very 
doubtful operations ; but he did not wish 
to be personal. He was not acquainted 
with the names of more than one-third 
or one-half of the members of the Board, 
and he was not disposed to speak in any 
harsh manner of these gentlemen ; but, 
at the same time, he said, without hesita- 
tion, that their management of public 
affairs in Belfast had been a perfect 
scandal, especially in regard to the job- 
bery which took place. All the sym- 
pathies of the Harbour Board were en- 
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tirely in favour of that class who were 
represented by the Board, and the in- 
terests of the small ratepayers and the 
large mass of the inhabitants of Belfast 
had been altogether ignored in the trans- 
actions of this Body. Now was the time 
for making a reform, and to make this 
a much more popular Body than it had 
ever been before by doing away with 
the system of close corporations, which 
now existed, and rendering the Harbour 
Board more subordinate to public opi- 
nion. Hitherto, the Board had _ pos- 
sessed a power which had been a 
scandal—namely, the power of filling up 
any vacancies which arose in their own 
number. He contended that that was a 
moste objectionable system, and that it 
had worked most unfairly. It was not 
unfrequently the case that a person who 
was popular was able, along with cer- 
tain confreres, to carry the election, and to 
help some two or three other members 
to seats on the Board. Then, as soon 
as the election was over, this gontleman 
resigned his seat, and some person not 
so popular, and who would not have 
been elected at all, was put in by the 
remaining members of the Board. He 
was strongly of opinion that that was a 
principle which ought not to be con- 
tinued, because he thought that nobody 
but the electors should select the mem- 
bers of a public Board; and for these 
reasons he would move the Amendment 
which stood on the Paper in his name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ now considered,’”’ in order 
to add the words ‘‘ re-committed to the 
former Committee,” — (Mr. Biggar,)— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘now considered’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DAWSON said, he thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) was entitled to the thanks of the 
constituencies in Ireland, and also of that 
House, for opening up this great ques- 
tion of local government. The great 
principle the present Government had 
always put forward as a panacea, not 
only for evils in England, but in Ireland, 
was the extension of local government ; 
and hon. Members on the other side of 
the House had invariably advocated the 
propriety of giving increased power to 
the people, by legitimate means, to ex- 
press their opinions, so that the illegiti- 
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mate use of power should cease to exist’ 
He thought the present Bill afforded a 
very admirably opportunity for calling 
attention to the evils of the present sys- 
tem, and also to the evils of the existing 
system of representation in Ireland gene- 
rally. The constitution of the Belfast 
Harbour Trust, proposed by the Bill, 
was entirely at variance with that prin- 
ciple of local government of which they 
heard so much; and the principle of 
confining it entirely to a property quali- 
fication would inevitably exclude, from 
a share of the representation, those peo- 
ple who were most largely interested, 
and who were most entitled to it. The 
idea which seemed to prevail in the Bill 
was, that those who were most deeply 
interested in continuing a course of mis- 
management, which might in the end 
prove disastrous to the ratepayers, should 
be the arbiters und judges of their own 
case. It was quite true that the ship- 
ping of Belfast might be theirs; but, if 
the power they exercised was altogether 
one-sided, it might be wielded in such a 
manner as to deal most unfairly, not 
only with the importers and exporters 
of goods, but with the consumers. They 
were told by the Harbour Commis- 
sioners that it was necessary to have 
steamboat owners and shipowners to 
regulate these matters. He altogether 
dissented from that assertion, and he 
thought that what was really desired 
was the appointment of neutral men. 
They wanted unbiassed people, who had 
absolutely no connection with any class— 
men who would stand between the par- 
ties interested, and who could pass a 
fair judgment upon any case that might 
be brought under their notice. It seemed 
that the shipowning interest and the 
interests of property were fully repre- 
sented on the Board; but there was no 
one there to represent the interests of 
the people. It was only natural, there- 
fore, that the only interests consulted by 
theBoard were thespecial interests of their 
own trade and class. It might besaid that 
if Parliament declined to act upon that 
principle, and gave the power of electing 
men upon Harbour Boards, who were 
not great shipowners or great traders, 
they would have nothing done in the 
interests of the port and harbour. Now, 
what illustration did the composition of 
the Treasury Bench afford of the truth 
of that argument? The noble Marquess 
who presided over the War Department 
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had never been a soldier or a distin- ' 
guished General ; and was it ever thrown 
in his teeth that he did not possess all 
the information and knowledge which a 
connection with the Profession would 
have given him? Was it contended 
that the Members of the Government 
who brought in Land Bills for England 
and Scotland should be great landed 
proprietors ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Member (Mr. Dawson) to ad- 
dress himself to the question before the 
House, which is the Belfast Harbour 
Bill. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the Bill pro- 
vided that one of the qualifications for 
membership of the Board should be, 
that the member elected should be a 
great trader, and should hold property 
in steam vessels. He had, therefore, 
thought it an apposite allusion to endea- 
vour to show that a large interest in a 
particular trade or profession was not a 
necessary qualification for the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. The present 
qualification for the Harbour Commis- 
sioners was distinctly exclusive. He 
believed it was, that every person who 
had a share, to the extent of £100, in 
a ship or steamboat should have a vote ; 
but here, in this Bill, it was raised to 
£300, thereby narrowing the qualifica- 
tion in a very important extent. In the 
Harbour Board of Dublin, which he 
thought no one could say was a popular 
Board, there certainly was an extension 
of the popular element in order that 
there might be some kind of representa- 
tion of the interests of the people as well 
as of the interests of trade. In that 
case, the Lord Mayor, four members of 
the Corporation, and the High Sheriff 
were placed upon the Board; but in the 
— Bill, with the exception of the 

ayor of Belfast, the Corporation had 
no representation whatever. Upon the 
Harbour Board of Limerick, the Mayor 
and five members of the Corporation, or 
popular Party, represented the interests 
of the people. There was no such re- 
presentation here, and he thought it 
was a matter for serious considera- 
tion whether the composition of the 
Board, as now proposed, would be 
able to deal properly with the interests 
of the people of Belfast. It was quite 
evident that occasions might arise when 
the interests of the trade would be 
diametrically opposed to those of the 
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people. He (Mr. Dawson) was an ex- 
officio member of the Harbour Board of 
Dublin, and he had heard very import- 
ant cases raised in connection with 
questions of wharfage and quayage. 
In one instance, an hon. Member of that 
House connected with the coal trade 
was intimately concerned. Without any 
communication with the hon. Member, 
it was discovered that exclusive pri- 
vileges were proposed to be conferred 
upon the Dock Board, to the detriment 
of the interests of Free Trade, and the 
advancement of Monopoly. The case 
was fully looked into, and the flimsy 
pretext upon which the transaction was 
based was removed. If that had not 
been done, an English Company and an 
English Chairman of a Coal Company 
would have been deprived of all the 
rights they possessed, and a monopoly 
would have been handed over to the 
Dock Board. That would inevitably 
have been the case, if he and others had 
not been present, as members of the 
Board, to vindicate the interests of the 
consumers of coal in the City of Dublin, 
and one particular Body would have 
been allowed a monopoly of the trade, 
and there an injustice would have been 
imposed upon the ratepayers and the 
people generally. Now, were they going, 
in this great town of Belfast, to perpe- 
tuate monopolies? His hon. Friend the 
Member for Cavan had drawn the atten- 
tion of the House to the principle upon 
which hon. Members were admitted into 
the House of Commons—namely, with- 
out any properly qualification whatever ; 
because, after all, they found that it was 
the representation of the people which 
was the title of their Acts of Parliament, 
and not the representation of property. 
If they were to make provisions for the 
representation of property, then let them 
give up at once all idea of legislation 
and debate, and of considering the in- 
terests of the people, and tell a man to 
put down his thousands and tens and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, and 
then add them up to show the extent to 
which his interests should be credited. 
He believed that no properly qualifica- 
tion was required in the case of elections 
to the Corporations of Ireland or of En- 
gland, and it was a most illogical conten- 
tion to say that the wider they gave the 
franchise, in the case of Parliamentary 
and Municipal elections, the narrower 
and the more closely were they to draw 
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everything which ought to be done to- 
wards advancing the material interests 
of the people of Ireland. Perhaps the 
House would allow him to turn to the 
question of Parliamentary elections. 
The electors of the City of Belfast sent 
two Representatives to that House, both 
of whom were Conservatives ; and they 
were returned by electors who were only 
rated at £4 per annum to the relief of 
the poor. The men returned by such a 
franchise were called upon to legislate, 
not only for Belfast, but for Ireland, 
Great Britain, and the Empire at large; 
and yet it was held by the Harbour 
Commissioners of Belfast that it re- 
quired five such electors, rolled into one, 
to constitute an elector for the Harbour 
Board. Could any logical contention be 
advanced in favour of the perpetuation 
of such a state of things? Then, again, 
take the case of the Municipal Council 
of Belfast. The qualification in that 
case was only £10, and it was necessary 
to roll two such electors into one, in 
order to produce an elector for the 
Harbour Board. Considering all these 
circumstances, he thought his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cavan was entitled to 
the thanks of the House for bringing 
the matter forward. His hon. Friend 
had shown, most distinctly, the anoma- 
lous nature of the extraordinary position 
in which the Belfast Harbour Board 
was placed. He (Mr. Dawson) should 
certainly decline to support a Bill which 
continued the evils under which the 
people were suffering considerably, not 
only in connection with Belfast, but 
with other parts of Ireland. He ob- 
jected to anything in the nature of a 
secret conclave being allowed to deal 
with the public interests; and he thought 
that all matters which related to the 
public interests should be open to the 
scrutiny of the public. What would be 
the feeling of the people if the debates 
‘in that House were held with closed 
doors, and if important matters which 
concerned the welfare of this great 
Empire were not made known to the 
public? Yet it was a matter of daily 
occurrence in Belfast, and the people 
were utterly devoid of representation. 
The representation of the people and 
local taxation formed one of the most 
favoured themes of Liberal politicians, 
and this Bill was entirely opposed to 
any extension of that principle. He 
should not have been surprised if the 
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Bill had been brought in and supported 
by a Conservative Government. It was 
Conservative in all its clauses; and, if 
brought in by Conservatives, there would 
have been a logical sequence in their 
ideas and acts, and they would be act- 
ing up to their principles in bringing 
forward Conservative propositions and 
carrying them to Conservative results. 
But it was an extraordinary anomaly to 
find a measure bristling with Conserva- 
tive clauses brought in by an hon. 
Member sitting on the Treasury Bench, 
and intended to perpetuate a monopoly. 
He was satisfied that this Conservative 
anti-popular Bill would prove a severe 
infliction upon the people of Belfast, if 
it was not at once repudiated by the 
House, and if some Member of the Go- 
vernment did not, in the strongest terms, 
denounce it as inimical to everything 
that was liberal and fair towards the 
representation of the people. He was 
sure there were many other Members of 
the House who would be able to contri- 
bute criticisms upon the Bill, and to 
stand up for the interests of the people 
of Belfast, against whose liberties the 
present Bill aimed a serious blow. He 
felt keenly that the Bill ought to be 
amended, and that a population, of 
whose good conduct and loyalty they 
had heard so much, should not be de- 
prived of their privileges as regarded 
the power of electing members upon the 
Harbour Board of Belfast. 

Mr. CORRY said, that if the inter- 
ference of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) in the affairs of the Bel- 
fast Harbour Board were brought before 
the inhabitants of that town, they would 
give a verdict which would not be very 
satisfactory to the hon. Gentleman, who 
was certainly very seldom found in the 
same Lobby as the hon. Members who 
represented Belfast. The hon. Member 
took every opportunity he could of in- 
terfering with the liberties of the people 
of Belfast; and, although the verdict of 
the people of Belfast might not, as he 
(Mr. Corry) said, be satisfactory to the 
hon. Gentleman, he imagined, from what 
he knew of the hon. Member, that that 
would not make very much difference to 
him. The action of the hon. Member at 
present, and also Jast year, could only 
create annoyance, and put the rate- 
payers of Belfast to a considerable 
amount of expense. Last year, the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners came 
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before the House with a Bill to ask for 
increased borrowing powers, and also to 
enable them to carry out certain exten- 
sive works. When that Bill was before 
the ratepayers, a section of the rate- 
ayers thought that some clauses should 
introduced into it in reference to the 
franchise; and they went before the 
Harbour Commissioners, and asked that 
that should be done. It was found im- 
possible in that Bill to do so; and the 
Harbour Commissioners made a promise 
that a Franchise Bill should be intro- 
duced in the present year. The rate- 
a had had the matter very fully 

efore them; no opposition came from 
them; and it remained for the hon. 
Member for Cavan, and those who 
acted with him, to raise opposition to 
the Bill, which, it was directly admitted, 
dealt with the question of the franchise 
in the way the electors themselves de- 
sired. The fact was that several pro- 
posals were placed before the Har- 
bour Commissioners, and the franchise 
was one of them. The present Bill, 
however, exactly carried out the pro- 
posals made by the electors themselves. 
It was a matter of great surprise to the 
promoters of the Bill that the hon. 
Member for Cavan should take this 
action in the matter; because he (Mr. 
Corry) understood that, through the 
courtesy of the hon. Baronet the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means (Sir Arthur 
Otway), the hon. Member was allowed 
to go before the Committee and state 
his objections to the Bill. The Har- 
bour Commissioners then appeared 
before the Chairman of Ways and 
Means ; but they declined to accept the 
hon. Member’s proposals, and the re- 
sult was that the hon. Baronet and the 
Committee, feeling perfectly satisfied that 
every objection which had been raised 
to the Bill by the hon. Member for 
Cavan had been fully met, and that 
the Belfast Harbour Commissioners had 
fully carried out the wishes of the rate- 
payers of Belfast, allowed the Bill to 
pass through Committee. As he (Mr. 
Corry) had stated, no opposition had 
been made to the Bill, either in Belfast 
or elsewhere. The fact was that the 


Ratepayers’ Oommittee waited on the 
Harbour Commissioners, and expressed 
themselves fully satisfied that the Har- 
bour Commissioners had carried out 
what the ratepayers wished them to 
do. 


Therefore, the Bill came before the 
Hr. Corry 
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House as an unopposed Bill; and he 
thought it would be an extreme pro- 
ceeding on the part of the House of 
Commons, if, at the dictation of the hon. 
Member for Cavan, and those who sup- 
ported him, the people of Belfast should 
not beallowed tomanagetheir own affairs 
as they thought fit. Last year the hon. 
Member for Cavan said the qualification 
of the electors should be £10. Before 
the Chairman of Ways and Means he 
proposed £8, and now he had come 
down to £4. He (Mr. Corry) supposed 
that next year, in the opinion of the 
hon. Member, it ought to be nothing; 
and he did not know what the end 
would be. The fact was, there was no 
analogy whatever between the Harbour 
Commissioners and the electors for the 
Harbour Commissioners, and elections 
for Members of Parliament and mem- 
bers of Municipal Boards. The Har- 
bour Commissioners were trustees for a 
very large property; and, acting in that 
capacity, they had important interests 
to protect. He was one of the unfor- 
tunate jobbers connected with the Har- 
bour whom the hon. Gentleman had 
referred to. He had had the honour to 
possess a seat on the Harbour Board for 
the last 13 or 14 years; and, from his 
own knowledge of what was done at that 
Board during that time, he was able to 
give a flat contradiction to the statement 
of the hon. Member in reference to 
the jobbery perpetrated by{the Board. 
The assertion was perfectly unjusti- 
fiable.; and it was not the case that 
the ratepayers who would be excluded 
by the Bill were interested in the Har- 
bour Rates in any way. The fact was 
that the ratepayers included in the Bill 
were those who paid the rates for the 
Harbour. One of the matters which the 
ratepayers were very anxious about was 
that the number of the Commissioners 
should be increased from 15 to 21, and 
that had been done. The Harbour Com-’ 
missioners had met the ratepayers in 
every. possible way, and the ratepayers 
were entirely satisfied. He had no wish 
to take up the time of the House un- 
necessarily; but he sincerely trusted 
that they would not adopt the Amend- 
ment which had been moved by the hon. 
Member for Cavan. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
Belfast Harbour Board deserved some 
commiseration, if no better defence could 
be made for them than that which had 
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been made by the hon. Member who had 
just addressed the House (Mr. Corry). 

he hon. Gentleman, in regard to this 
question, was placed in a somewhat 
peculiar position, and had opened out a 
wide field of speculation. The proposal 
of the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) was to popularize the constitu- 
tion of the Belfast Harbour Board, and 
to make that body truly representative 
of the feelings of the electors of that 
town, by substituting the Parliamentary 
franchise for the fancy franchise which 
now existed. The hon. Member was 
himself returned to that House by the 
Parliamentary franchise. He was elected 
Member for Belfast by occupiers who 
were rated at £4 per annum ; and, seeing 
that a £4 Parliamentary franchise re- 
turned the hon. Gentleman to an As- 
sembly much more dignified and im- 
portant than that of the Belfast Harbour 
Board, it most illogical, and came with 
a bad grace, he thought, from the hon. 
Member, that he should object to such 
a franchise in the case of the Harbour 
Board itself. He thought his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cavan, in his present 
action, had shown a superiority over 
Party feeling, which stood in agree- 
able contrast to most of the proceedings 
of that House. His hon. Friend had 
not even the hope, if his proposition 
were adopted, that it would have the 
effect of securing upon the Harbour 
Board the election of representatives 
who would act in consonance with his 
own feelings ; but it would probably con- 
sist, as the Parliamentary Representa- 
tives of Belfast consisted, of members of 
the Tory Party. His hon. Friend, how- 
ever, was quite willing to accept that 
result ; and all he desired was to popu- 
larize the constitution of the Belfast 
Harbour Board, and make it more re- 

resentative of the feelings of the town. 

he hon. Member for Belfast said the 
promoters of the Bill were much sur- 
prised at the interposition of the hon. 
Member for Cavan. He (Mr. Sexton) 
would only say that the promoters of the 
Bill were very easily surprised, because 
they must be aware that his hon. Friend 
had opposed another Bill last year re- 
lating to the functions of the Board; 
and he would take the liberty of saying 
that it was, in a large degree, due to the 
action of his hon. Friend that the pre- 
sent Bill had been brought in. [Mr. 
Corry: No!] He was entitled to that 
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presumption. His hon. Friend drew 
attention to the character of the pro- 
ceedings of the Harbour Board last 
year ; and the action that was then taken 
by his hon. Friend had, no doubt, led 
this sluggish body to adopt its present 
course. His hon. Friend had denounced 
the mismanagement and jobbery of the 
Harbour Board; and the hon. Member 
for Belfast confined himself tersely to a 
flat contradiction. Now, it had always 
been the custom, when the Board had 
delicate affairs to deal with, to conduct 
them in private by means of Committees. 
It was well known that, in regard to the 
tariff they established, and the incidence 
of the dues and rates, the Board always 
remembered the interests of individual 
members of their own body much more 
than the interests of the public. The 
Board had most important functions to 
perform. Only last year it received 
authority to borrow nearly £1,000,000 
sterling, which was to be repaid by 
levying dues on the trade in the North of 
Ireland. Belfast was the most important 
port, or nearly so, in Ireland; and the 
Harbour Board necessarily exercised a 
powerful influence upon the commerce 
and general interests and progress of the 
Province of Ulster. It was undesirable, 
and contrary to the spirit of the age, that 
such large functions should be confided 
to a Board elected upon a fancy fran- 
chise. He objected to three points raised 
in the Bill. He objected to the quali- 
fication of the voter; and if hon. Mem- 
bers would turn to page 6 of the Bill, 
they would find that a person, in order 
to vote in Belfast for the election of the 
members of the Harbour Board, must be 
rated to the relief of the poor on a net 
annual value, according to the Govern- 
ment valuation, of not less than £20. 
In other words, a person rated to the 
relief of the poor to the amount of £4 
a-year could vote for a Member of Par- 
liament, and for persons to transact the 
business of that Assembly, which, in 
point of importance, both financially and 
otherwise, far transcended that of any 
other Assembly in the country; but if 
he had to vote for a member of the Har- 
bour Board, a body performing local 
functions only, he was required to pos- 
sess a qualification five times higher 
than that of the Parliamentary franchise. 
If the Colleague of the hon. Member for 
Belfast (Mr. Oorry) were present, he 
would ask him to address himself to the 
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rationale of the question, and show why 
this should be so. The reform proposed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan need not be looked upon as radi- 
cal, revolutionary, or dangerous. The 
Bill gave a second qualification to the 
owners of ships. He (Mr. Sexton) did 
not object to that ; but he did object to 
the multiple vote, by means of which 
the owners of vessels of 50 tons register 
had one vote, while the owners of 100 
tons had two, and so on up to 1,000 tons, 
which entitled the owner to six votes. 
He did not quarrel with the provision 
for the representation of the shipping 
interest, because the Board was a Har- 
bour Board, and would have to deal with 
matters affecting shipping. It was, 
therefore, not improper that persons 
connected with shipping should have 
special advantages in voting. What he 
did quarrel with was the fixing of a 
sliding scale of voting in respect to 
rating. A person rated at £20 had one 
vote; while a person rated at £250 had 
six votes. That was entirely opposed 
to the principle on which the public life 
of this country was managed ; and he 
failed to see why a man occupying a 
£250 house in Belfast had a more direct 
interest in the proceedings of the Har- 
bour Board than a person occupying a 
£20 house, or was able to enjoy a more 
intelligent appreciation of the business 
of the town. Then, again, the qualifi- 
cation of members of the Board, on page 
4 of the Bill, was extraordinary. Not 
only was the Board guarded by the 
fence put around them of the fancy 
franchise, but a second line of fortifica- 
tions was carefully placed around this pre- 
cious financial citadel of Belfast. No one 
could be a member of that secret as- 
sembly unless he possessed one of three 
qualifications. He must be rated to the 
relief of the poor to the extent of £60 
a-year, which meant a rental of about 
£100, and confined the qualification to 
what might be called the aristocracy of 
Belfast. A second qualification was 
conferred upon the joint owners of 
property, provided the voter’s share 
amounted to the annual value for rating 
purposes of £60. There was also a 
third qualification, which consisted in 
the possession of landed estate worth 
£200 a-year, or of personal estate of 
the value of £5,000, either in the 
man’s own right, or in the right of 
his wife. He contended that these pro- 
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visions made the Bill altogether illusory; 
and although the Harbour Commis- 
sioners of Belfast, in introducing the 
measure, might have kept their pro- 
mise to the ear, they had broken it to 
the hope; and the Board still remained, 
to all intents and purposes, a close Cor- 
poration, from which the legitimate in- 
fluence of the town of Belfast was alto- 
gether excluded. He was of opinion 
that the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cavan was a reasonable one, 
and one that deserved the attention of 
the House, because it was an attempt 
to get rid of a jurisdiction, unsuitable 
to the public interests, and to the spirit 
of the age. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, he 
would trouble the House with but very 
observations. His first point was this— 
that there was no articulate opposition 
from the town of Belfast against the 
Bill. Now, the town of Belfast pos- 
sessed a population of 203,000, and it 
was the largest and most important 
place in the North of Ireland. Never- 
theless, no opposition to the Bill pro- 
ceeded from that town; although it 
could not be said that the inhabitants 
were not fully able to take care of their 
own interests in the matter. In the 
second place, the franchise, which the 
Bill was introduced to alter, was practi- 
cally reduced by the Bill from a £60 
rating to one of £20. In the third 
place, this iniquitous and scandalous 
Board, for so it had been alluded to that 
day—[Mr. Biccar: No.] He was glad 
to hear that denial ; for he had under- 
stood the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) to say that the proceedings of 
the Board had been of a most iniquitous 
character. Now, only a few years ago, 
the Board possessed so much of the con- 
fidence of the public, that it was able 
to withdraw its 44 per cent Lebenture 
Bonds, and re-issue Bonds at 4 per cent 
instead—the Bonds being taken up at 
par. Indeed, many people of the town 
of Belfast were glad to get them. Having 
brought these points before the House, 
he did not propose to occupy its atten- 
tion further than to express his feeling 
that it must be deeply gratifying to the 
people of Belfast to see the interest taken 
in their town by hon. Members from the 
South of Ireland. The hon. Member 
for Cavan, as a Belfast man, had, un- 
doubtedly, a right to interpose; but he 
protested against local matters being 
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interfered with, and discussed by hon. 
Members who lived at a considerable dis- 
tance from the place. If his hon. Friend 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Daw- 
son), or any other hon. Member, intro- 
duced a Bill for regulating local matters 
connected with the City of Dublin or of 
Cork, he (Mr. J. N. Richardson), and 
other Members representing the North 
of Ireland, would give to such a mea- 
sure a cordial support. He trusted the 
House would pass the Bill, which came 
before it practically unopposed. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
his hon. Friend opposite the Member 
for Armagh (Mr. J. N. Richardson) had 
contrived to lay down and introduce an 
entirely novel proposal in legislation— 
namely, that the interest which an hon. 
Member took in any Private Bill under 
the consideration of the House, and 
his conduct with regard thereto, must 
be regulated by the radius of the dis- 
tance of the constituency he represented 
from the place affected by the measure. 
He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) contended 
that any hon. Member had a perfect 
right to discuss every Bill brought be- 
fore the House; and, whether it was a 
Private or a Public Bill, it was his duty to 
endeavour to improve it, if possible ; and 
if it was based upon obsolete principles, 
then hon. Members ought to oppose it 
as far as they possibly could. His hon. 
Friend opposite, to whose speech he had 
listened with some interest, had adduced 
nothing in favour of the Bill, except 
that there had been no articulate oppo- 
sition against it on the part of the 
ratepayers of Belfast. The same thing 
was said by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Belfast (Mr. Corry), whose sole de- 
fence of the measure was, that it had not 
been opposed by the ratepayers of the city 
which his hon. Friend represented. The 
hon. Member seemed, however, to forget 
that the ratepayers could have no locus 
standi before the Committee for the 
purpose of opposing the Bill. He (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) doubted very much 
whether the attention of the ratepayers 
of Belfast had been called very closely 
to the provisions of the Bill. Certainly, 
if the ratepayers of Belfast had had 
the provisions of the Bill brought fully 
under their knowledge, they were not so 
intelligent a body as he supposed them 
to be. The Bill contained some of the 
most objectionable and some of the 
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of legislation it was possible to mention. 
To begin with, he objected to the quali- 
fications sought to be established by the 
Bill; he objected to the qualification for 
voting at the election of the Oom- 
missioners, as well as the qualification 
of the electors themselves. The Bill 
was a measure to amend the constitution 
and election of the Belfast Harbour 
Board Commissioners ; but it contained 
the vicious principles which prevailed in 
the old Corporations, and which had 
led to nothing but monstrous extrava- 
gance, jobbery, and corruption. Powers 
such as those proposed to be conferred 
upon the Harbour Board would inevitably 
degenerate into mismanagement, if not 
into something worse. Upon all those 
grounds, and upon others which he would 
not trouble the House by explaining, he 
strongly opposed the Bill. It went di- 
rectly in the teeth of all the principles 
aimed at by Parliament with regard to 
Local Government. It proceeded upon 
the principle that a body of experts—a 
select body of persons concerned in a par- 
ticular trade or calling—were the only 
persons who could properly understand 
the interests of Belfast, and manage its 
affairs. He strongly objected to the prin- 
ciple of permitting men to have multiple 
votes, on the ground that it was opposed 
to every principle of modern progress. 
He supposed that, on the whole, the in- 
habitants of Belfast were the best judges 
of their own interests. It was not merely 
the people connected with the trade of 
Belfast—the exporters, and importers, 
and the owners of the shipping, who 
best understood the interests of Belfast, 
but the whole body of ratepayers. They 
were the best judges of their own in- 
terests, and should control the election of 
the Harbour Commissioners. 

Str ARTHUR OTWAY said, . he 
thought it was somewhat inconvenient, 
at a time when they were assembled to 
dispose of important Public Business, 
that the House should be led into a long 
discussion on a Bill of a very humble 
character, upon the points which had 
been raised by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He did not propose to* follow those hon. 
Gentlemen, or to take up the time of the 
House, by entering into the large subject 
which hed been raised. The history of 
the Bill itself was an extremely simple 
one, and what it proposed to do might be 
stated to the House in a very few words. 
The measure was certainly not of the 
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character described by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just addressed the House 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). He (Sir Arthur 
Otway) had been somewhat surprised to 
hear the Bill characterized as one of an 
objectionable character, having no ad- 
vantages whatever attached to it. Hon. 
Members who so described the Bill 
omitted to mention that the Bill, for the 
first time, conferred a very much lower 
franchise upon the voting for the Bel- 
fast Harbour Commissioners than ever 
existed before; that this franchise was 
exercised under the protection of the 
ballot; and that there were also other 
advantages, in a direction which he had 
supposed would commend itself to hon. 
Members opposite. One of these ad- 
vantages was that it increased the num- 
ber of Commissioners from 15 to 21. 
The Bill had already passed through the 
House of Lords, and it had come before 
this House practically unopposed. He 
had had some conversation with the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) in re- 
gard to the provisions of the Bill and 
in consequence of that conversation he 
had requested the promoters to afford 
further information from Belfast upon 
the subjects mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Cavan. The result was 
that a gentleman came over from Bel- 
fast, and gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee of so conclusive a character, in 
reply to the observations of the hon. 
Member, that the Committee had no 
hesitation in passing the Bill exactly as 
it stood. In order that the House might 
not be led away in regard to the ne- 
cessity of enlarging the franchise, and 
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in which they conducted their business. 
As far as he understood, no complaint 
had ever been made against the action 
of the Commissioners. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, words had been 
attributed to him by the hon. Member 
for Armagh (Mr. J. N. Richardson), 
which he had not used. He had cer- 
tainly not approved altogether of the 
action of the Commissioners ; but he had 
not characterized that action as scan- 
dalous and iniquitous. 

Sr ARTHUR OTWAY said, that no 
complaint of the past action of the Com- 
missioners was made to the Committee, 
either in the House of Lords or in the 
House of Commons. And the Commis- 
sioners themselves seemed disposed to 
act liberally, because it appeared that 
they had put themselves into communi- 
cation with a hostile body appointed by 
the ratepayers, in order to influence 
them in their action, and they had en- 
tirely adopted the proposal made by that 
Committee of ratepayers. When the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
complained of the extent of the qualifi- 
cation required on the part of the Com- 
missioners, he omitted to tell the House 
how very important were the duties con- 
fided to the Commissioners. The elec- 
tors of Belfast had very little to do with 
the vast property entrusted to the Com- 
missioners. The Commissioners were the 
holders of Bonds amounting to nearly 
£1,000,000 sterling; and they had bor- 
rowed a sum of £750,000 upon those 
Bonds, with which the electors of Belfast 
had nothing whatever to do. And it 
was a sound principle that gentlemen 





who had to administer a large fund like 
this should be themselves men of sub- 

















House what had beendone. Thequali-| stance, in whom those who lent their 
fication for voting, before the intro-| money could have perfect confidence. 
duction of the Bill, was based upon the! He would not trouble the House with 
police rate, and really amounted to a! further observations. The Till, as he 
£40 or £50 occupation qualification. | had said, was unopposed. He was far 
What was done by the Bill was to lower | from underrating the opposition of the 
this qualification down to a £20 occu-/| hon. Member for Cavan ; but, up to that 
pation franchise, and, as he had stated, | moment, the hon. Member was the only 
to extend the number of Commissioners | opponent who had appeared in any way 


from 15 to 21. 


of the House would desire. 
was taken now to the qualification of 
the Commissioners, and to the manner 


Furthermore, the pro- | 
tection of the ballot was given to the! 
voter; and, therefore, a great step was '| 
taken in the direction which he thought | 
hon. Members sitting on the other side | 
Objection | 


against the Bill. There had been no 
complaint whatever on the part of the 
ratepayers of Belfast. Noone appeared 
to oppose the Bill before the Committee ; 

and he appealed to the House with con- 
| fidence to support the decision of the 
| Committee, which he was perfectly cer- 
tain was ajust and proper one, 


Sir Arthur Otway 
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Dr. COMMINS said, he thought the 
thanks not only of the House, but of 
the inhabitants of Ulster and of Ireland 
generally, were due to the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), for having 
raised the question he had brought 
before the House that day. The Bill 
was one which he (Dr. Commins) thought 
it would be a great misfortune to the 
ratepayers of Belfast should be allowed 
to pass sub silentio, and to the rate- 
payers and traders of Ireland gene- 
rally. It had been urged by the hon. 
Member for Armagh (Mr. J. N. Richard- 
son), and the Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Sir Arthur Otway), that no op- 
position against the Bill came from the 
inhabitants of Belfast. He wanted to 
know if hon. Members were acquainted 
with the way in which Private Bills, 
emanating from corporate bodies, were 
got up? The ratepayers, who were the | 
constituents of such Corporations, knew | 
nothing whatever about such Private | 
Bills. Generally, a Committee of a Cor- | 
poration was appointed, consisting of | 
two or three members. Recommenda- 
tions were made by the Town Clerk or | 
the Law Clerk, and considered by the 
Committee ; but the outside public were 
never informed of them. A Bill was 
drawn up and promoted; but the public 
knew absolutely nothing whatever about 
it, and had no opportunity of expressing 
an opinion upon it. Some years ago, 
Corporations were in the habit of intro- 
ducing Bills containing rating provi- 
sions so much opposed to the interests 
of the ratepayers, that at last peoples’ 
patience was exhausted, and the result 
was the passing of the Public Funds Act, 
which required that a Corporation, before 
introducing such a Bill, should consult 
the wishes of their constituents; and now 
that such a provision was necessary, he 
should like to know how many Bills of 
this character had received the sanction 
of the constituencies in England? An 
endeavour to introduce them had been 
tried dozens of times; but he did not 
remember a single instance in which a 
constituency had given its consent to a 
proposal in a Private Bill to give addi- 
tional rating powers to a Corporation. 
So much, then, for the argument that 
there had ‘been no opposition to the 
Bill from the ratepayers of Belfast. If 
the ratepayers of Belfast, or even the 
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Board, narrow as it was, had been asked 
to give an opinion under conditions 
similar to those required by the Public 
Funds Act, this Bill would have been 
condemned, and condemned with such 
a consensus of opinion that it never 
would have been brought before the 
House. What was it that the Bill pro- 
posed to do? He was not acquainted 
with the whole of the provisions of the 
Bill; but, as far as he was able to 
judge, especially when he recollected 
the qualifications for the Commissioners 
of the Harbour Board, it was, to all 
intents and purposes, a shipowners’ Bill. 
He had thought they had got beyond 
the age for giving a monopoly to any 

articular trade. This, however, was a 

ill which gave a monopoly of the 
management of the harbour and trade 
of Belfast to the shipowners, and the 
shipowners alone. The qualification for 
serving on the Board was a qualifica- 
tion, practically, of shipowners, and ship- 
owners alone; and so large was the 
amount of the interest required for ad- 
mission to the register that the qualifica- 
tion of the electors of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board was not one-tenth of 
what was proposed to be established in 
the case of Belfast. In the City of 
Liverpool, any person who imported or 
exported goods paying £10 in harbour 
dues had a vote; and, instead of 
having a shipowners’ Oorporation, they 
had a Corporation upon which the 
influence of the importer and exporter 
of goods was allowed to make itself 
felt. The only qualification was that 
the person should contribute, as an 
importer or exporter of goods, the sum 
of £10 per annum to the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board Dues. Of course, 
any shipowner who was a large im- 
porter or exporter obtained due and 
proper representation on his own ac- 
count; but, in the case of this Bill, there 
was no provision whatever to allow an 
importer or exporter of goods to have a 
voice in the management of the affairs 
of the Harbour of Belfast ; and even in 
the case of a shipowner himself the 
qualification was nearly 10 times as high 
as in Liverpool, with its £200,000,000 
worth of property, with its debt of 
more than £20,000,000, and with an 
annual rating or receipt of Dock Dues to 
the extent of nearly £1,000,000 a-year. 
In the case of Liverpool, interests of 
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that magnitude were entrusted to per- 
sons possessed of mercantile knowledge, 
as importers or exporters, and with them 
rested the management of the docks and 
harbour; whereas, in this case, they had 
shipowners, and shipowners alone. Of 
course, it was only too probable, when any 
particular trade required regulating, that 
persons who were interested in that trade 
would pass regulations in their own 
favour, and against the public interest. 
That was the only principle of the Bill, 
as far as any principle could be traced 
in it; and he thought the proposal of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cavan 
to extend the area of the electoral fran- 
chise, and to secure that the persons 
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the qualification of £20, that qualification 
was lower than several Harbour Bills 
which had lately passed the House. In 
the case of Dumbarton, the qualification 
was not a rating qualification at all, but 
was based upon the payment of Harbour 
Dues. In order to have a vote in Dum- 
barton, the ratepayers must have paid 
£5 in dues; in Greenock, £10 in dues ; 
in Dundee, £10 in dues; and in Leith, 
£5 in dues. All those qualifications 
were higher and more disadvantageous 
than the present Bill provided for Bel- 
fast. He should like to tell the House 
the extraordinary progress which the 
views of the hon. Member for Cavan 
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had made during the last 12 months. 








elected by the Board should be drawn | Last year the hon. Member was in favour 
from a wider field, eminently entitled| of a £10 rating qualification. When 
his hon. Friend to the thanks of the; upstairs a short time ago, before the 
House and of the people of Ireland. |Chairman of Ways and Means (Sir 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that when | Arthur Otway), he suggested an £8 qua- 
this Bill was being promoted last year lification; and now, only a few days 
by the Belfast Harbour Board Com-/ later, he asked for a £4 qualification. 
missioners, a deputation of ratepayers | He (Mr. T. A. Dickson) only referred to 
waited upon the Harbour Board and/| this to show the rapid progress which 
asked that the qualification should be | the hon. Member was making as to the 
reduced to £20. The Harbour Commis-| reduction of the franchise in connection 
sioners at once acceded to the request | with the Belfast Board. He had no poli- 
of the ratepayers, and the result was | tical sympathy with Belfast; but he knew 
the Bill now before the House, which | that the Harbour Board Commissioners 
directly represented the views of the| were men of high intelligence and com- 
ratepayers; and in all its stages it had! mercial honour—men who had made 
been an unopposed Bill. It had passed | Belfast Harbour, and Belfast itself, a 
through the House of Lords without| credit to Ulster and to Ireland. The 
opposition; and he need not tell the right hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
House that the merchants and traders | Dawson) said he was standing up for 
of Belfast were fully alive to their own | the rights of the people of Belfast. He 
interests, and would not have allowed | (Mr. T. A. Dickson) advised the right 
the Bill to pass unopposed if they con- | hon. Gentleman to allow the people of 
sidered that in any way it infringed | Belfast to stand up for their own rights, 
upon their rights, or was in opposition | and to allow the ratepayers of Belfast 
to their wishes. He had no direct con- to have a little of that Home Rule 
nection with the Harbour of Belfast ;! which he (Mr. Dawson) claimed for Ire- 
but, as an Ulster man, he was proud of! land. Hon. Members opposite talked 
Belfast and its harbour. His connec- | about the great abuses and jobbery of 
tion with the Harbour of Belfast was|the Belfast Harbour Board. Did the 
that he was called upon to pay heavy | House think there was any foundation 
dues every week; but, so far as he was| for such charges, when, as he had just 
concerned, as one of the merchants of; said, the Bill had passed through all 
Ulster, he entirely approved of the Bill, ‘its stages unopposed ? Had the House 
and considered its provisions fair and|no respect for the intelligence of the 
moderate. He was also of opinion that, | commercial community of Belfast? Did 
if the views which the hon. Gentleman | they think the people of Belfast would 
(Mr. Biggar) proposed were adopted, it | have allowed such a Bill to have been 
was pertectly plain that the Belfast Har- brought in by persons who were open 
bour Board would not be able to borrow | to the charge of jobbery and corruption? 
£1,000,000 of money and maintain their! No such charge had ever been made 
Bonds in their present position, As to | against them, and such an imputation 
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was utterly and entirely devoid of; opportunity hon. Members from Ireland 
foundation. had of directing attention to the very 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was not sur- | glaring abuses which a Liberal Govern- 
prised that the hon. Member for Tyrone , ment and a Liberal House of Commons 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson) should take the line | were asked to sanction by this most use- 
he had taken, and that he should have | less Bill. The hon. Baronet the Chair- 
trotted out, for the delectation of the man of Ways and Means would recollect 
House, all the stale arguments, advanced that he himself had not scrupled the 
years ago, on behalf of the old unre- | other day to deprive Irish Members of 
formed Corporations. They were argu- the opportunity which had fallen to 
ments which, in the case of these Cor- , their lot, owing to the chances of the 
porations, had, in many instances, proved | ballot, of carrying a most important 











useless; and they were arguments which | 
he (Mr. Parnell) trusted would prove | 
wholly useless in respect to this old un- 

reformed Corporation of the Harbour 

Commissioners of Belfast. He was not | 
surprised that the hon. Member should | 
have taken that line, because it showed | 
the exact amount of confidence he enter- 

tained in the great principle which was 

supposed to be the future platform of the | 
Liberal Party—namely, the establish- | 
ment of household franchise in the 
county. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he wished 
to correct the mis-statement of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork is in possession of 
the House; and the interruption of the 
hon. Gentleman is irregular, unless he 
desires to make an explanation, which, 
no doubt, the House will be ready to 
hear. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. T. A. Dickson) would have an 
opportunity of correcting him as soon as | 
he (Mr. Parnell) had finished what he 
had to say. It was not seemly on the 
part of the hon. Member to interrupt 
him before he had finished a sentence. 
He could only judge, by the public 
actions of the hon. Member, and the 
feeling of the present body of electors, 
which the hon. Member evidently 
dreaded, that he objected so strongly 
to the lowering of the franchise, no 
doubt, from a wholesome fear that it 
might deprive the county of Tyrone | 
of the hon. Member’s valuable -ser- | 
The Chairman of Ways and | 





vices. 


Means had complained of the course | 
taken by his hon. Friend the Member | 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), in introducing | 
this question at a moment when other | 
Public Business was awaiting considera- 


Unfortunately, that was the only 


tion. 








Irish measure. [ Cries of “Question! ’’ | 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
to confine himself to the Question before 
the House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had merely 
wished to refer to the matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER : It is quite irregular 
to refer to it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that, as an 
excuse for his conduct, if the House 


| would allow him, he wished to make an 


explanation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call on the 
hon. Member to keep to the Question 
before the House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had no in- 
tention of continuing to discuss the 
point, after having been requested by 
the Speaker to desist ; but, in courtesy 
to the Speaker and the House, he wished 
to explain that he had considered him- 
self in Order, because the Chairman of 
Ways and Means had himself referred 
to the matter. In obedience, however, 
to the direction of the Speaker, he 
should not, for a single moment, desire 
to continue the topic further. He was 
surprised that a Gentleman of the ad- 
vanced Liberal views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochester (Sir Arthur Otway), 
and who had hitherto been so consistent 
in the advocacy of those views, should 
lend the influence which his high position 
as Chairman of the Committees of the 
Whole House undoubtedly gave him to 
obstruct and impede the ratepayers of 
Belfast, and the humbler portion of the 
community, in obtaining a much-needed 
reform in the direction in which the 
Liberal Party had been pledged, over 
and over again, as deeply as they pos- 
sibly could be. The Bill, as it stood at 
present, was practically illusory, as re- 
garded its object of opening up the fran- 
chise, and rendering it possible for all 
classes and persons to be represented 
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upon the Harbour Board of Belfast, 
who had not hitherto succeeded in ob- 
taining such a representation. What 
was the position they urgently desired 
to remedy, in regard to the Harbour 
Board, and the constitution of that 
Board, and which they thought the 
House ought to assist them in remedy- 
ing, if they had any real regard for the 
principles of justice and liberty? The 
position of the Harbour Board of Bel- 
fast was that its constitution was of such 
a character that, although the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) 
did not scruple to appeal to the suffrages 
of the Catholic electors, at the last 
General Election there was not a single 
Catholic out of the 15 members of this 
Harbour Board Commission. Neverthe- 
less, the hon. Member came forward to 
support a measure of pretended reform of 
this kind, which would not, actually or 
practically speaking, make the slightest 
alteration in the constitution of that 
Board. The Chairman of Committees 
told them that the proposed franchise 
amounted to about £20, based upon the 
police rate. But anyone who had the 
slightest acquaintance with rating in the 
towns of Ireland knew that a rating 
occupation of £20, based upon the pro- 
visions of the present Bill, would practi- 
cally mean a rental of £30 or £40. No 
person would obtain a house rated at 
£20 in the City of Belfast for a much 
less rent than £30 or £35 ; and he would 
sometimes have to pay more, so that, 
practically speaking, the reduction of 
franchise, which the promoters of the 
Bill put forward as a great concession to 
Liberal feeling, only amounted to areduc- 
tion of about one-seventh in the value of 
the qualification, at present required for 
a vote for the Board of Commissioners. 
Now, who were the people interested in 
the Harbour of Belfast? It was not 
only the large merchants, and the large 
shipowners, like the hon. Member for 
the County of Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dick- 
son)—it was not this class only for 
whom he specially pleaded; but he (Mr. 
Parnell) submitted that the tendency of 
modern thought and modern legislation 
had indubitably established the prin- 
ciple that everybody who lived in a dis- 
trict governed by local government was 
just as much interested in the purity 
and economy of that local government 
as the rich and the possessors of mono- 
polies, such as the shipowners and the 
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great merchants, for whom the hon. 
Member for the County of Tyrone had 
pleaded. He submitted that every shop- 
keeper in Belfast, who dealt in imported 
or exported goods, every artizan or mill- 
hand, who used articles of import, or 
produced articles for export, was just as 
much interested, from his own point 
of view, in the prosperity, good man- 
agement, and economy of governing the 
Harbour of Belfast, as the great mer- 
chants and the large shipowners and the 
rich shopkeepers, who had hitherto ex- 
clusively maintained a monopoly over 
the control of this most important port. 
He could not imagine, for a moment, 
how the House deliberately, in the 
present day, could sanction the vicious 
principles contained in the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Tyrone said that a 
deputation of ratepayers came to London 
on the subject last year, and recom- 
mended that the franchise should be 
lowered to £20. But of whom did the 
deputation consist? It consisted of the 
very rich men, whose monopoly they 
were now trying to destroy. It wasa 
self - constituted deputation, not even 
nominated by the Corporation, elected 
themselves by a franchise already suffi- 
ciently high—namely, an £8 franchise. 
It was a self-constituted deputation 
selected at hap-hazard. It came over 
to London, and made the most perni- 
cious proposition which had been em- 
bodied in the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Tyrone also made a most startling 
assertion to the House which was en- 
tirely inconsistent with the facts of the 
case. He (Mr. Parnell) could not 
imagine how an hon. Member so well 
acquainted with the North of Ireland, 
and so much interested in the prosperity 
of the Port of Belfast, should have 
allowed himself to have been so much 
misinformed in regard to matters which 
ought to come under his everyday cog- 
nizance. The hon. Member told the 
House that, if the franchise were 
lowered, the Harbour Commissioners 
would not be able to borrow money at 
so low a rate of interest as at present. 
What were the facts of the case? The 
Town Council of Belfast, which was 
elected upon a rateable value of £8, al- 
though £20 was the figure named in the 
Bill for the election of Harbour Commis- 
sioners; the Water Commissioners, who 
were also elected on a rateable value of 
£10; both of these bodies were able to 
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borrow money at exactly the same rate 
of interest as the Harbour Commis- 
sioners—namely, 4 per cent per annum. 
Reasoning from analogy and the proba- 
bilities of the case, surely if these two 
Bodies, elected on so much lower a fran- 
chise, were able to borrow money at 4 
per cent, the Harbour Board of Oom- 
missioners, if the franchise were simi- 
larly reduced in their case, would be 
able to borrow money on the same terms. 
It had always been understood that the 
Harbour Board of Belfast was elected 
from the Protestant or Orange section of 
the community, and that that rendered 
the lenders of money disposed to con- 
sider the security much better, in regard 
to the payment of interest on the loans 
which they might advance from time to 
time. The present franchise given by 
the Bill would only result in compli- 
cating the present state of things. The 
Bill was altogether illusory. It was no 
reform at ‘all, but a sham. He would 
like to have had an opinion from the 
Government upon the question ; and he 
thought the House were entitled to hear 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain). He regretted very 
much that the right hon. Gentleman was 
not in his place. He should also like to 
have had an opinion from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who, in the 
last Parliament, used annually to bring 
forward a Motion for the reduction of the 
present county franchise to the level of 
the household franchise in boroughs. If 
the Bill had been one dealing with the 
Port of Liverpool, or any other of the 
great English ports, he presumed the 
House would have had the opinion of 
the President of the Board of Trade; 
and he regretted that they had not been 
favoured, not only with the views of 
the right hon. Gentleman on the present 
occasion, but also with those of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who, he should have thought, would 
have considered it desirable to have 
been present during the discussion of 
this most important matter. There were 
very important questions which must crop 
up from time to time, as Harbour Boards 
came before the House with propositions 
for increased powers. Attention had 
already been called to the example of 
Liverpool, where the franchise was 
vastly lower than in the present case. 
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A considerable number of the Harbour 
Boards in Ireland were very badly con- 
stituted, both as regarded the method 
and the franchise provided for returning 
the members of the Board. The Bill 
would perpetuate the old and vicious 
principle of the multiple vote; and it 
abounded with many other imperfec- 
tions. The subject was of so much im- 
portance to the people of Belfast, and of 
such value in indicating the tendencies 
of future legislation for Ireland, that it 
would not have been right for his hon. 
Friend, or for those hon. Members who 
were associated with him, but, on the 
contrary, they would have neglected 
their duty, if they had lost the oppor- 
tunity, which the present proceeding 
afforded them, of protesting with all 
their might, and using all the means 
within their power, against the passing 
of a Bill which perpetuated so vicious 
a principle, and sanctioned so fraudu- 
lent a monopoly. 


Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 215; 
Noes 21: Majority 194.—(Div. List, 
No. 131.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(DISTRICT RAILWAY) BILL 
(by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir James M‘ Garel- Hogg.) 


Mr. MONK said, that, after the time 
that had already been spent upon 
Private Business, he would not now 
trespass long upon the attention of the 
House. Having, however, given Notice 
yesterday of opposition to the Bill, he 
thought it was only right to say a few 
words to explain the reasons why he 
gave such Notice. As the House granted 
a second reading to a Bill of a similar 
nature yesterday, without opposition, he 
had no hope or expectation that the 
House would throw out this Bill on the 
second reading; and, therefore, he would 
say at once he should not put the 
House to the trouble of dividing. He 
did think that when a Bill of this nature 
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was brought in by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis ought to know something 
about the measure. Now, this Bill 
proposed, in Clause 5, that the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis should pay 
not only the whole expense of erecting 
the ventilators, which had proved of so 
much use during the short time they 
had been in operation, but that they 
should pay the whole of the cost of 
removing them. That was a reckless 
expenditure, in his opinion, and one 
which it was very hard that the rate- 
payers should be called upon to bear. 

ersonally, he had very little confidence 
in the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
and, with all respect to the hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for Truro 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg), he had very 
little confidence in him as the Chairman 
of the Board. He would tell the House 
why. His hon. and gallant Friend had, 
year after year, opposed Motions which 
he (Mr. Monk) and others had brought 
forward in the House for referring the 
Annual Bill of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to a Committee of the House. 
He (Mr. Monk) had always held that 
the iarge expenditure incurred by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works ought to 
be submitted to the examination of a 
Committee of the House of Commons; 
and the House would remember that in 
1881—two years ago—the late Lord 
Frederick Cavendish gave his assent to 
the Bill of the next Session—namely, 
last Session—being so referred. But 
his hon. Friend the present Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
ney), when he succeeded to the Office, 
refused his assent to that course being 
followed last year. He (Mr. Monk) had 
a strong objection to any expenditure 
being incurred by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works which was not audited 
by the House. Yesterday, the London 
Commissioners of Sewers obtained the 
second reading of a Bill, the effect of 
which would really be to aid in poison- 
ing the millions of persons who travelled 
by the Metropolitan District Railway. 
He had had some little experience of 
travelling on the Underground Rail- 
way, both before and since the venti- 
lators had been erected; and he said, 
without fear of contradiction, that there 
was now a much purer atmosphere in 
the tunnels than there was before the 
ventilators were constructed. He knew 
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there were some hon. Gentlemen who 
did not credit that statement; but there 
were a great many people who travelled 
by the line, and who had acknowledged 
with gratitude the efforts made by the 
District Railway to improve the atmo- 
sphere in the tunnels. Having made 
these few observations, he merely de- 
sired, on behalf of some of the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis, to enter a 
strong protest against their money 
being squandered in the way proposed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and to hope that the Bill would never 
come back to the House from the Select 
Committee to which it would be re- 
ferred. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he was very sorry indeed that he did 
not possess the confidence of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Monk). He was happy to 
say, however, that he possessed the 
confidence of other people, and had 
done so for a considerable time. As 
regarded the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, he could only say they endea- 
voured to do their duty. They repre- 
sented the Metropolis; they carried out 
their duty to the best of their ability ; 
and they never spent a penny more of 
the public’s money than was necessary. 
The question of the Annual Money Bill 
was not now before the House, though, 
if it were, it would simply be found to 
be a recapitulation of what both Houses 
of Parliament had passed year after 
year. He maintained there was no 
necessity whatever to send it to a Select 
Committee. As to the proposed expen- 
diture, he thought the money of the 
ratepayers would be remarkably well 
spent in defending their own property. 
He said yesterday, and he was sorry to 
have to repeat it, that, considering the 
original cost of the Embankment and 
Gardens was more than £1,500,000, 
£40,000 would be very well spent in 
preventing them from being desecrated 
and destroyed. As a matter of fact, 
in whatever the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were now doing, they were 
simply carrying out the instructions of 
the House. In accordance with the 
views of the Select Committee of the 
House, the Board were now engaged in 
making experiments with the object of 
showing that the present ventilators 
were not at all needed, because the 
ventilation of the railway could be car- 
ried out in a much better way. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


MOTION. 


_—_—-0o-— 


NEW WRIT FOR THE COUNTY OF 
MONAGHAN.—RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland to make out 
a New Writ for the electing {of a Member to 
serve in this present Parliament for the County 
of Monaghan, in the room of John Givan, 
esquire, who since his Election for the said 
County hath accepted the office of Crown 
Solicitor for the Counties of Meath and Kil- 
dare.””"—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 

Mr. CALLAN: Mr. Speaker, I think, 
before the Motion is agreed "to, and 
this Writ is issued, we should enter 
into a discussion on the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill, in order that attention may be 
drawn to the manner in which the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, especially in respect 
of lawyers, have been thrown aside by 
the Government. These hon. and learned 
Gentlemen, who spent a large amount 
of money to get returned, are rewarded 
cent per cent for their expenses by 
appointments being given to them, as 
has been done in this and other in- 
stances. In the county of Tyrone, a 
Gentleman, who went into an expensive 
contest, was rewarded in 12 months 
with an Office worth £3,000 a-year; and 
we have here now a Gentleman who 
contested the County Monaghan, after 
three years given a situation, and pitch- 
forked into a county with which he has 
had no previous connection; who has 
not even an extensive practice as a 


criminal lawyer; and whose only pos- | 
sible qualification is that he spent | 


money extensively in a contest on behalf 
of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to corroborate more or less—and 
very much more than less—what has 
been stated by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), with 
regard to the system pursued in refer- 
ence to Government appointments in 
Ireland. Now, if the Government are 
really serious with regard to this sub- 
ject of extending the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill to Ireland, with the view of keep- 
ing down the expenditure—— 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) must confine 
himself to the Question before the House, 
which is, whether the Writ shall be 
issued ? He caunot discuss the Corrupt 
Practices Bill. That matter will come 
under the consideration of the House 
later on in the present Sitting. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Very well, Sir. I will 
confine myself to the issue of the Writ 
for Monaghan; and I wish to endorse 
what has been said as to the very ex- 
pensive expenditure that was incurred 
by hon. Members sitting for this county ; 
and it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Government are doing with one hand 
what they are undoing with the other. 
They are occupying the time of the 
House in passing a Bill to keep down 
the expenses of elections; while, at the 
same time, they are giving large re- 
wards to parties who spend money in 
the most extravagant manner in their 
interest. I think it would 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not attending to my directions, and 
confining himself to the Question before 
the Chair, which is, whether the Writ 
shall or shall not go? 

Mr. BIGGAR: I will come to the 
point, Mr. Speaker; and in accordance 
with your suggestion, and in accordance 
with the suggestions of common sense 
and reason, I beg to move that the issue 
of the Writ be suspended until a de- 
cision has been come to by the House 
regarding the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill now 
before Parliament. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber be so good as to bring up his Amend- 
ment ? 





Amendment brought up, and read. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Who seconds the 
Amendment ? 

Mr. SEXTON : I have great pleasure 
in seconding the Amendment, for these 
reasons. I do so, in the first place, be- 
cause it will allow of a decision upon the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill being arrived at ; 
and, therefore, I think it is desirable that 
the issue of the Writ should be post- 
poned until we know the intentions of 
the Government regarding future elec- 
tions of this sort in Ireland; secondly, 
it will enable us to inquire into the ex- 
penses of this hon. and learned Gentle- 
man at the last Election; and, thirdly, 
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in order that we may have time to in- 
quire whether this hon. and learned 
Gentleman is the author of the famous 
placard at the Tyrone Election— Vote for 
Porter and Fair Rents, which raised the 
banner of political corruption in Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* the issue of the Writ for the County of Mona- 
ghan be suspended until the decision of Parlia- 
ment has been had regarding the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
now before this House,”—(Mr. Biggar,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland to 
make out a New Writ for the electing of a 
Member to serve in this present Parliament for 
the County of Monaghan, in the room of John 
Givan, esquire, who since his Election for the 
said County has accepted the office of Crown So- 
licitor for the Counties of Meath and Kildare. 


QUESTIONS. 


—10io— 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—CASHEL UNION. 


Mr. MAYNE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to a re- 
cent resolution of the Board of Guardians 
of the Cashel Union, declaring— 

“That we hereby condemn the practice of 
the Irish Land Commissioners of this district, 
of sending the application for a fair rent from 
this union to be heard in Tipperary, as a great 
injustice and hardship to the tenant farmers of 
this union, and imposing on thei extra cost, 
trouble, and inconvenience, especially as there 
is a spacious court-house in Cashel, where gene- 
ral quarter sessions are held, as well as ample 
accommodation in the town for the Commis- 
sioners, solicitors, valuators, and applicants ; ’’ 


and, whether, considering that portions 
of the Cashel Union are nearly forty 
miles from Tipperary, arrangements will 
be made that, for the future, cases from 
this union shall be heard in Cashel, and 
thus save the farmers of the district the 
great inconvenience and expense in- 
volved in the present arrangements ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners arranged the sittings of 
this Sub-Commission according to the 
best of their judgment and ability, hav- 
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ing regard to the general convenience 
and state of business. ‘They consider 
that much loss of time would have been 
involved by selecting for the purpose 
more than two or three towns in each 
county in which the Sub-Commission 
acts. However, it has power to adjourn 
to any other town within the county, 
and may therefore, on application being 
made to it when sitting at Tipperary, 
adjourn to Oashel for the convenience of 
parties whose holdings are near that 
town. I have answered Questions on 
this subject more than once, and am 
unable to give any further information 
upon it. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE IRISH 
MAIL SERVICE, 


Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, in the event of the 
Government deciding to use for the 
mail service between Holyhead and 
Kingstown vessels inferiér in length, 
beam, draught, tonnage, or horse-power 
to those now employed, he will com- 
municate such intention to Parliament 
before the Contract is signed or the 
Government absolutely committed to it? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, even for a 
temporary sea service, any contract for a 
definite period, exceeding one year, must 
be laid on the Table of the House, and 
will not be binding until it has lain 
there one month without disapproval, 
or has been approved by Resolution. If 
it should be proposed to enter into a 
contract for the period of one year, or 
any less period, there will be no objec- 
tion, in the exceptional circumstances of 
the case, to promise, as the hon. Mem- 
ber suggests, that the House shall be 
informed of the intention of the Go- 
vernment before any binding contract is 
executed. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—ARTIZANS’ 
MEMORIALS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
any decision has as yet been arrived at on 
the various petitions submitted to the 
Board by different classes of artizans 
working in Her Majesty’s Dockyards ; 
and, if so, whether such decision will 
be carried out this year, and the neces- 
sary Votes taken in the Estimates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, a personal inquiry has been made 
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by some of my Colleagues and myself j 


into thesubject of the various Memorials 
from the Dockyards, and we are now 
engaged in considering the cases sub- 
mitted. I should mislead the hon. 
Member if I implied by my answer that 
‘Votes’? would necessarily be required ; 
because, until a decision is arrived at, 
it is impossible to say whether an addi- 
tion will be made to the wages of any 
of the workmen. No unnecessary delay 
will take place; but the ground covered 
by the Memorialists is of great ex- 
tent, and the examination cannot be 
hurried. 


NAVY—WRECKE OF H.M.S. “LIVELY.” 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If he can ex- 
plain the cause of the loss of H.M.S. 
‘‘ Lively;” and, whether the rocks upon 
which the vessel struck were correctly 
set out on the charts in possession of 
the commander and pilot ? 

Sm JOHN HAY also asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
H.M.S. “Lively”? is a total wreck, or 
whether there is some hope she may be 
saved for Her Majesty’s service ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, in answer to the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Gourley), I have to 
say that the Admiralty have no fuller 
details of the unfortunate accident to 
the Lively than have appeared in the 
reports in newspapers ; and it would be 
improper for me to offer an opinion as 
to the cause of the accident until the 
circumstances have been officially in- 
quired into. The rock on which she 
ran is a well-known rock, and is marked 
on the charts. In answer to the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Hay), we have still some 
hope that the Lively may be beached 
and pumped out, when the extent of the 
damage to her will be ascertained. 


PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COMMUNI- 
CATIONS (MR. ERRINGTON). 


Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If Her Majesty’s Government 
will lay upon the Table a copy of the 
letter originally written by Lord Gran- 
ville to Mr. Errington, to be shown by 
him to the Papal authorities ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; it is not intended to lay on the 
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Table the letter referred to in the Ques- 
tion. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Is 
it to be kept, as a record, at the Foreign 
Office ? : 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I wish to ask for Notice of the Question. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
will ask the Question on Monday. 


EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE—TRIALS 
OF AHMED KHANDEEL AND 
SULEIMAN SAMI. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, When 
the trial of Ahmed Khandeel will take 
place; whether it will be conducted in 
the same manner as that of Suleiman 
Sami; whether Major Macdonald will 
be instructed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to watch the proceedings, and Sir 
Edward Malet to forward immediately 
any protest Major Macdonald may find 
it necessary to make against them; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
take such precautions as may be neces- 
sary to secure Ahmed Khandeel a fair 
trial ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, from the telegram read in the House 
yesterday by the Prime Minister, it 
would appear that the instruction in 
this case has been completed, and that 
the trial is now about to take place. The 
prisoner will be tried by Court Martial, 
as was Suleiman Sami. Major Mac- 
donald is watching this case, as he has 
watched the others. Itis not considered 
necessary to give him further instruc- . 
tions as to reporting to Sir Edward 
Malet, the instructions he has already 
being deemed sufficient. Sir Edward 
Malet has received instructions to see 
that Ahmed Khandeel should secure a 
fair trial, in keeping with the pledges 
given in the House, and explained in 
one of the despatches which will be pre- 
sented. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
noble Lord, If he would have any objec- 
tion to state the exact clause under which 
Ahmed Khandeel was being tried ; what 
he was being tried for; whether, as 
stated by The Times’ Correspondent on 
the 10th June, he was to be indicted 
on a charge of want of energy in the 
execution of his duty; and, whether the 
Government would sanction his execu- 
tion if he was found guilty of such a 
charge ? 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE, 
in reply, said, he thought it would be 
better if his hon. Friend gave Notice of 
the Question. The Foreign Office, at 
the present moment, did not possess in- 
formation which would enable him to 
reply to the Question. 

Mr. GORST: The noble Lord has not 
answered that part of my Question which 
seeks to know whether Sir Edward Malet 
had been instructed to send at once to 
this country any communication which 
Major Macdonald might send ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, that Sir Edward Malet 
had not done so. He would naturally 
know to forward anything of that kind 
without receiving instructions. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Did 
he forward any protest from Major Mac- 
donald ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There was none. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to ask the Prime Minister 
whether the Government had received 
any information from Sir Edward Malet. 
respecting the trial of Suleiman Sami ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I read a tele- 
gram yesterday from Sir Edward Malet. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: But 
that contained nothing at all. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
whether the conditions of the trial of 
Ahmed Khandeel would be exactly the 
same as in the case of Suleiman Sami ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That is the very Question I answered 
just now. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—ALLEGED POISON- 
ING IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. BERESFORD (for Mr. Tor- 
TENHAM) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the statement, which recently ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Central News ””— 

“That the authorities had received informa- 


tion that Mr. Jury, of Dame Street, Dublin, 
had been poisoned by the Invincibles,”’ 


was correct; and, whether any steps 
have been taken, by the exhumation of 
the body or otherwise, to verify this 
information ? 

Mr. BIGGAR: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers the Question, I 
would like to know, how soon was the 
body exhumed, and who was the analyst 
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by whom the examination was con- 
ducted ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, P. J. Tynan, 
one of the ‘‘Invincibles,” appears to 
have boasted, shortly after the death of 
Mr. Jury, in College Green, that he had 
poisoned him. There is no doubt that 
the belief that he had done so was 
honestly—if I may use the word—and 
pretty generally held among the prin- 
cipals of the gang of ‘‘ Invincibles,” and 
amongst those who were most in Tynan’s 
It was, consequently, be- 
lieved by the authorities that sufficient 
ground existed for an investigation ; and 
Mr. Jury’s body was, with Mrs. Jury’s 
consent, exhumed, the exact date of 
which I am not aware of. However, 
after a careful analysis by Dr. Cameron, 
the analyst of the City of Dublin, no 
trace of poison has been discovered. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (INDIA)—ALLEGED 
ILL-TREATMENT OF AN ENGLISH- 
MAN.—EXPLANATION. 

‘Cotonen DAWNAY said, he was de- 


sirous of making a short personal ex- 
planation. In putting a Question, on 
Monday week, as to an assault alleged 
to have been committed by a Native 
servant of the Gaekwar of Baroda on an 
English gentleman, he (Colonel Dawnay) 
inadvertently cast animputation on the 
Viceroy. Such an imputation was never 
intended on his part; and, in referenco 
to the Gaekwar, he was glad to be able 
to state, from communications he had re- 
ceived through the courtesy of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for India (Mr. J. K. Cross), he had 
satisfied himself that this Question should 
have referred to another Native Prince, 
and not to the Gaekwar of Baroda, who, 
he was sure, was utterly incapable of 
acting in the manner alleged. He wished 
also to add that he did not believe Lord 
Ripon had taken any action in reference 
to the affair of the kind attributed to him 
—that of hushing the matter up. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, I am glad 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Thirsk has put the matter right by with- 
drawing and apologizing for the state- 
ment contained in his Question. It is 
unnecessary for me to say a word on be- 
half of Lord Ripon; but he wishes me 
to say that the Gaekwar is quite inca- 
pable of committing such an act as that 
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attributed to him. The Gaekwar is an 
accomplished Gentleman, a Prince of 
the highest reputation, and he will feel 
keenly and resent deeply the charge 
made against him. I am very much 
obliged to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man for what he has said, and am glad 
that it is withdrawn. 


Parliamentary Elections 


INDIA—CRIMINAL CODE PROCEDURE 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
able to confirm the statements of the Cal- 
cutta Correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” that 
the great majority of the officials of India, 
and those of Bengal and Assam, almost 
unanimously, have reported against Mr. 
Ilbert’s Native Jurisdiction Bill; and, 
when these reports will be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, I am not 
able to confirm the statement of the 
Caleutta Correspondent of The Times 
alluded to in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Eye; and, considering that 
Ido not know whether the Reports of 
all the Provincial Governments have yet 
been received by the Government of 
India, I cannot say when they will be 
laid upon the Table. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Eye, who had given Notice that, 
on Friday, he would call attention to the 
conduct of Lord Ripon in regard to this 
subject, whether, seeing that those Re- 
ports were not forthcoming, he would 
not postpone his Motion ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: Sir, 
I am most reluctant to abandon the 
opportunity, very rarely obtained by 
private Members, of bringing the me- 
pacing condition of India before the 
House. Since I referred to Lord Ripon’s 
Administration, I have received an im- 
mense number of communications from 
all parts of India, testifying to the bit- 
terness of race antagonism, caused by 
the Viceroy’s action, and protesting 
against Lord Ripon’s legislation and 
policy; but I feel that the point urged 
by the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) is extremely important. The 
great majority of the official Reports 
are strongly opposed to Mr. Ilbert’s Bill ; 
and my case will be much strengthened 
by the production of these Reports. It 
is most desirable that they should be 
in the hands of Members before a dis- 
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cussion. For these reasons, I do not pro- 
pose to proceed so soon as Friday with 
my Motion against the policy of Lord 
Ripon. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 

— oOo 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[B111 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Ditke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 7th June. | 
[SECOND NIGHT. ] 
Bili considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Corrupt Practices. 
Clause 1 (What is treating). 


Mr. F. W. BUXTON, in moving to 
insert, in page 1, after ‘‘ candidates,” in 
line 7, the words ‘at Parliamentary 
elections,” said; the clause would then 
run— 

‘Whereas, under section four of the Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act, 1854, persons other 
than candidates at Parliamentary elections are 
not liable to any punishment for treating,’’ &c. 
It seemed to him that, if the words he 
proposed were inserted, the clause would 
be more in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Corrupt Practices Pre- 
vention Act. The addition of the words 
would also make the intention of the 
1st clause of the Bill clearer; and, there- 
fore, if his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General could see his way to 
accept the Amendment he should be 
glad. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, after ‘‘ candidates,” insert ‘‘ at Par- 
liamentary elections.” — (Mr. F. W. 
Buxton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Amendment was 
a purely verbal one, and he would accept 


it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
the clause was better as it stood. They 
had constantly had it put before them 
that it was a very common thing to cor- 
rupt constituencies at municipal elec- 
tions, with the indirect object of getting 
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support at Parliamentary elections. It 
seemed to him that that Bill, if it was 
to be effectual at all, should apply, not 
only to direct corruption, but also to in- 
direct corruption, and that it should be 
made an offence of quite as grievous a 
nature to bribe at a municipal election 
asat a Parliamentaryelection. He, there- 
fore, hoped that the Committee would 
allow the clause to remain as it now 
stood. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Me. F. W. BUXTON, in moving, as 
an Amendment, in page 1, line 11, to 
leave out the word “corruptly,” said, 
that the clause was one which dealt with 
the subject of treating; and it appeared 
to him that, in the original Bill, the 1st 
clause read in a clearer manner than 
the Ist clause did in this Bill. The Bill 
brought in last year by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James) did not contain the 
word ‘‘corruptly;’’ but the word was 
inserted after a very short debate, and 
without a division, and, if his (Mr. 
Buxton’s) memory served him right, at 
a time when the House contained very 
few Members. The object of the clause 
was that any person— 
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“Who corruptly by himself, or by any other 
person, either before, during, or after an elec- 
tion, directly or indirectly gives or provides, or 
pays, wholly or in part, the expense of giving 
or providing, any meat, drink, entertainment, or 
provision to or for any person, for the purpose 
of corruptly influencing that person .. . shall 
be guilty of treating.’’ 


He was not competent to speak as a 
lawyer; but it appeared to him the 
clause would be simpler, clearer, and 
more direct in its object, if the word 
“corruptly” were omitted, so that the 
clause would read— 

“That any person who by himself, or by any 
other person, supplies meat, drink, or entertain- 


ment, for the purpose of influencing votes shall 
be held guilty of treating.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, to leave out the word “corruptly.” 
—(Mr. F. W. Buxton.) 


Question proposed, ‘that the word 
‘ corruptly ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would not consent to the pro- 
posed alteration. Last year the word 
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‘‘corruptly ’’ was inserted in the clause 
after a very full debate; and it was the 
general opinion that the insertion of the 
word tended materially to improve the 
clause. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he could con- 
firm the recollection of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), The 
matter was carefully considered last 
year, and he (Mr. Rylands) was happy 
to perceive that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, in pre- 
senting the Bill to the House this year, 
had taken advantage of the suggestions 
which were made, and the Amendments 
which were accepted last year. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. F. W. Buxton) seemed in- 
clined to go over all the points which 
were discussed fully last year, and to 
dwell at length upon all the Amendments 
which the Committee succeeded in in- 
ducing the hon. and learned Attorney 
General to accept. He (Mr. Rylands) did 
not think such a course would facilitate 
the proceedings of the Committee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he took it to be the 
general wish of the Committee that the 
word ‘‘corruptly’’ should remain in the 
clause. The word was inserted in the 
previous Bill, and he hoped that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Andover (Mr. F. 
W. Buxton) would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. F. W. BUXTON said, he was 
not present last year when the matter 
was debated ; but he had heard, on good 
authority, that it was not debated at any 
length. He would, however, ask leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he begged to 
move the Amendment which stood in 
his name, and which had reference to 
the time during which treating was to 
render a person liable to serious conse- 
quences. He did not know whether the 
hon. and learned Attorney General was 
disposed to accept his Amendment or 
not. If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could see his way to accept it at once, 
he (Mr. Raikes) would not be required 
to inflict any remarks upon the Com- 
mittee. [Tho Arrorney Genera (Sir 
Henry James) dissented.] As he be- 
lieved the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not willing to accept his Amend- 
ment, he would point out that the effect 
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of the clause was to render persons who 
were found guilty of corrupt practices 
liable to extremely serious consequences, 
if the clause remained unaltered. The 
clause said— 

“ Any person who corruptly by himself, or 
by any other person, either before, during, or 
after an election, directly or indirectly ” 
does so-and-so. ‘‘ Either before, during, 
after an election ’’ covered, as was said 
in the debate last year, not only all time, 
but all eternity; and when the Bill was 
in Committee last year, he (Mr. Raikes) 
proposed to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
mau—and he thought he nearly obtained 
his assent—to leave out the words alto- 
gether; because if a person was by any 
act, at any time, to render himself amen- 
able to this section, it was quite unne- 
cessary to retain the words ‘“ before, 
during, or after’ an election, inasmuch 
as corrupt practices must be resorted to 
during one of those periods. It was only 
proper that they should fix some de- 
finite time during which the offence 
should not be committed; for he could 
not conceive that any treating, however 
corrupt, could have the effect of in- 
fluencing any man at a distance of more 
than three months from the time the 


He did not sup- 
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treating took place. 
pose that if a man was invited to dine 
with the Lord Mayor, three months be- 
fore any election took place, it would 
have the effect of influencing him in 


giving his vote. That being so, and he 
being anxious to see the clause put in 
a shape in which it might be well 
worked, he had thought well to suggest 
the insertion of words which might guide 
the Judge, who would have to try any 
Petition, as to the period during which 
treating might be held to be corrupt. 
He begged to move the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 11, to leave out the words 
“either before, during, or,’’ and insert the 
words “at any time within three months before, 
or during, or at any time within three months.” 
—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘either’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamrs) said, he thought the 
Committee would understand what the 
effect of the Amendment would be. The 
words “‘ either before, during, or after” 
an election occurred in the Act of 1854, 
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and that Act had not been found to work 
any particular inconvenience. The only 
effect of this clause was an alteration 
of the law, so as to make other people 
guilty of treating besides the candi- 
date. Let the Committee examine what 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 
amounted to. It was assumed that what 
the right hon. Gentleman was dealing 
with was a corrupt act; and it was 
assumed that it was done for the pur- 
pose of corrupting constituents, and in- 
fluencing voters at elections. If it did 
not influence a man in giving his vote, 
it was not an offence at all; and, as- 
suming that the act done was done for the 
purpose of influencing an elector, under 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment, 
it might be done legitimately, if it was 
done more than three months before an 
election. Therefore, affirmatively, the 
Amendment was this—that it should be 
lawful to influence a voter, if it was done 
three months before an election. All - 
Parliament had been striving to do was 
to strike a blow at all kinds of corrup- 
tion; and he could not see his way to 
accept the Amendment proposed, which, 
plainly, would legalize corruption at a 
given time. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was all very 
well for the hon. and learned Attorney 
General to tell the Committee that the 
Bill was falling in the lines of the Act of 
1854. Last year he told them the same 
thing; but he omitted to say that the 
word “corruptly”? was in the Act of 
1854. It was true the words were, to 
some extent, in the Act of 1854; but 
he (Mr. Warton) hoped the Committee 
would exercise its common sense, and 
see what the question really was. The 
question was that there should be some 
limited time fixed, and within that time 
the candidate should not fall into the 
additional traps laid for him in this Bill. 
There were already traps enough for him 
to fall into; but, under the Bill, he would 
be able to fall into traps laid by other 
people. People might be innocent in 
their motives; but, whether they were 
innocent or not, it was desirable some 
time should be fixed. Really, he did 
not think the hon. and learned Attorney 
General knew anything about the habits 
of his fellow-creatures. He did not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had ever seen two honest working men 
in a pot-house. He did not think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had ever 
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seen one fellow pay for a pot of beer in 
a manly spirit. p wesc were good- 
natured fellows, and were fond of their 
beer; and it was very easy to imagine 
that if two men got together in a public- 
house, one might say to the other—‘‘ I 
wish you would vote for that excellent 
man, the Attorney General; why don’t 
you vote for him?” And if the other 
man said—‘ Well, I think I will;’’ and 
if he was influenced by reasonable argu- 
ment, advanced over the drinking of a 
pint of beer, the hon. and learned At- 
torney General might find himself con- 
demned to another place—he might find 
himself subjected to the penalties pro- 
vided by the Bill, because one man had 
treated a fellow-elector to a pot of beer. 
He (Mr. Warton) felt much obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes) for having taken the matter up, 
and put the Amendment in a more read- 
able form than the one he (Mr. Warton) 
had himself placed upon the Paper, 
which went in the same direction as the 
Amendment they were now considering. 
Let them, on the very threshold of a 
patient and very long investigation, fix 
upon a few guiding principles, which 
might shorten their deliberation; let 
them do something which would decrease 
the difficulties of an election, instead of 
increasing them. If there was no limit 
of time, directly one election was over, 
and when, possibly, political feeling was 
running high, people might talk about 
the next election ; and if one man treated 
another to a glass of beer it might be 
held to be corruption under this Bill. 
It appeared to him that three months 
was almost an extravagant limit of time ; 
but, notwithstanding this, he hoped his 
right hon. Friend would press his Amend- 
ment to a Division. He should certainly 
support his Amendment, in the interest 
of common sense, and with a common 
regard for the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that, with great 
respect to his hon. Friends who had 
moved and supported this Amendment, 
he (Mr. Gregory) could not altogether 
join in the opinions they expressed ; in 
fact, it appeared to him that the Amend- 
ment would operate prejudicially to can- 
didates. Let them see what the clause 
was. The clause provided that if a 
candidate, by himself, or by any other 
person, treated an elector, ‘‘ for the pur- 
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pose of corruptly influencing that per- 
son,”’ he should be guilty of the offence 
of treating. His hon. Friends would 
see that very great importance attached 
to the words ‘‘corruptly influencing,” 
and that these words governed the clause. 
Now, with respect to the proposed limi- 
tation of time, it appeared to him that it 
would have the effect of putting a con- 
struction on those words, and that many 
acts, innocent in themselves, would be 
held to be corrupt, because they were 
done within the period limited; whilst 
many others, which were absolutely cor- 
rupt in themselves, would escape, be- 
cause they were not done within the 
time named. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, that the proposed Amendment 
might, in many cases, be prejudicial to 
a candidate, and in others lead to an 
evasion of the law. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he pre- 
sumed the object of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General was to pre- 
vent a candidate nursing a borough. 
There were, however, two ways of nursing 
supporters. There was a new-fashioned 
mode, and it was a mode of a very repre- 
hensible character. How far the Act 
operated upon Caucuses, or upon politi- 
cal organizations in boroughs, he could 
not yet say. Organizations might be 
legitimate, and even desirable; many 
political organizations existed with the 
ostensible object of educating the popu- 
lation; but it was well known that some 
organizations existed which did really 
a great deal more than educate the 
people—they intimidated them. They 
got up cheap trips, feasts, and tea-parties, 
and other social entertainments, and the 
members of the Caucus were attracted 
to those entertainments. The candidate 
did not do this, but his friends did it. He 
submitted that, under the operation of 
this clause, the hon. and learned At- 
torney General might be made amenable 
for the acts of the Caucus which possibly 
existed in Taunton. In the interests of 
candidates, he advised the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to carefully re-exa- 
mine the clause. He thought they ought 
to have a clear understanding as to what 
was the kind of Parliamentary treating 
that this Bill would prevent. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he should 
have preferred the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) to that of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
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University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) ; 
because he considered that 28 days be- 
fore or after an election was quite a long 
enough period during which treating 
could not take place. As, however, his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Bridport deserted his Amendment in 
favour of the one now under considera- 
tion, he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) 
would go toa Division. As he had pre- 
viously said, this Bill ‘bristled with 
penalties.”” He thought the law was quite 
severe enough as it now stood ; and, sofar 
as he could understand the present law, 
if it was strictly carried out, there was 
not an hon. Gentleman in the House who 
would retain his seat—certainly, there 
was not one hon. Gentleman who took 
part in a contested election who would 
now be sitting in the House if the law 
were strictly carried out. Was there 
any hon. Gentleman who could rise in 
his place and take an oath that no man 
gave three-halfpenny worth of ale to 
another man to vote for that hon. Mem- 
ber? He did not believe that any hon. 
Gentleman in the House could take such 
an oath. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Hon. Gentle- 
men seemed to doubt it; but he would 
bea bold man who would rise and main- 
tain that no one did give a glass of ale 
to one or other of their friends, as a 
means of persuading him to vote in a 
particular way. Under the circum- 
stances, he considered the law was very 
severe as it stood, and the object of the 
Bill was to make the law stricter. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not think his hon. Friend (Mr. R. 
N. Fowler) was right in the assertion 
that this clause would make the law 
stricter. As far as the candidate was 
concerned, this was simply a re-enact- 
ment of the existing clause. All that 
was now being done was to extend the 
existing clause to other persons. He 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) thought there 
was great force in what fell from his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory). They must take care 
that they did not, by accepting such an 
Amendment as the present one, make the 
law really absurd. It was quite true 
that it might be very likely, if such an 
Amendment as the one now before them 
was accepted, that an innocent act done 
within three months would practically 
become a guilty act. He did not see his 





way to support the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oambridge (Mr. 
Raikes); but when they came to a later 
part of the Bill—Clause 7—where, for 
the first time, there was any mention of 
the maximum expenditure, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
would find that he would be confronted 
by a very great difficulty. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
argument of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) was that 
the clause introduced a new state of law 
in reference to treating ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Oross) 
had contended that there was no change 
whatever in the law. As a matter of 
fact, it was a law which had existed in 
the country for the last 30 years. If 
reference were made to the Act of 1854, 
it would be found that the offence of 
treating was defined as follows :— 

“Every candidate who, either before, during, 
or after any election, directly or indirectly, 


gives or provides refreshment, &c., &c., shall 
be guilty of treating.’’ 


Therefore, the Amendment which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) 
now proposed would make a change in 
the law; so that it was not correct to 
say that the existing Bill made a change 
in the law. He hoped the Committee 
would not do anything which would tend 
to perpetuate the system of nursing 
boroughs by way of treating. The nurs- 
ing system was one of the most ingeni- 
ous and one of the most successful means 
of corrupting boroughs; and he hoped 
the Committee would show that they 
were not desirous of relaxing the exist- 
ing law in favour of this objectionable 
practice. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he wished to 
point out to the hon. and learned At- 
torney General that this Bill was in- 
tended to extend the Act of 1854. The 
words of the clause were ‘‘any person 
who corruptly, by himself, or by any 
other person.” Now, suppose a gentle- 
man went down to a constituency at the 
last moment, knowing, possibly, little 
about the place. He appointed So-and- 
so as his agent, and that agent might 
appoint someone else as sub-agent, and 
that sub-agent, only a very short time 
before, might have done something 
which brought him under this Bill. The 
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candidate would know nothing whatever 
about his agent or sub-agent; but, after 
it was found out that some time before 
the election agent or sub-agent had 
treated a man to a glass of beer, or had 
given, possibly, to a working man’s 
daughter a dress, which was just as 
much treating as giving to the man 
himself a glass of beer, a Petition would 
be filed, and the candidate would be 
ousted from his position, and pains and 
— would accrue, although he 

imself had not been guilty of the 
slightest digression. It was strictly un- 
fair that a candidate, under such circum- 
stances, should be held liable. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that if that 
Amendment were carried, it would, to a 
great extent, destroy the efficiency of 
the Bill. What was the effect of the 
Amendment? It was clearly that, three 
months before any election, a man might 
treat any number of electors, and do it 
with the avowed purpose of influencing 
their votes. There would be, asa matter 
of fact, a great inducement, and encou- 
ragement to any candidate to indulge 
in treating. It was well known to many 
hon. Gentlemen that it was not an in- 
frequent thing for candidates to enter- 
tain the whole body of their supporters. 
In fact, it was on record that, on one 
occasion, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. {Raikes) represented 
Chester, he took a large body of his 
supporters to Rhyl—[-‘No, no!” ]—at 
all events, a large number were taken 
to Rhyl; they enjoyed themselves very 
much; and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman or his Committee paid the 
expensesj he (Mr. Rylands) knew not. 
It was quite clear that any operation of 
that kind, promoted by a candidate, 
must have a tendency to corruptly in- 
fluence the electors and secure their 
votes for him. He thought the Com- 
mittee ought to resist any term of this 
kind, which might} very seriously affect 
the efficiency of the Act. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, there was no- 
thing in the severity of the clause that 
would induce him to vote for the Amend- 
ment; but there were other reasons that 
would induce him to do so. If there 
were no fear of corrupt purpose and 
intent being attributed to persons who 
had no such intentions, there would be 
no need of limiting the clause in the 
manner proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. Raikes). The clause said— 

“ Any person who corruptly, by himself, or by 

any other person, either before, during, or after 
an election, directly or indirectly gives or pro- 
vides, or pays wholly or in part the expense of 
giving or providing, any meat, drink, enter- 
tainment, or provision to or for any person, for 
the purpose of corruptly influencing that per- 
son,’’ &c. 
How could they be sure that things of 
that kind, innocently done many years 
before an election, would not, after the 
election, be alleged to have been done 
for the purpose of corruptly influencing 
electors, although they had nothing 
whatever to do with the election? Take 
the case of a rich man, who had done 
some acts of kindness and liberality in a 
borough, in the neighbourhood of which 
he had, perhaps, resided for many years 
without the slightest intention of stand- 
ing as a candidate for the constituency. 
Suppose that something occurred which 
changed his mind, and that he became a 
candidate ; under the clause, as it stood, 
he would be liable to have a charge 
brought against him of corruptly in- 
fluencing the electors. He thought that 
some protection should be afforded to a 
person so placed; and unless the Go- 
vernment made provision for that pur- 
pose he should vote for the limitation 
of the clause. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
believed that, in practice, the Judges 
would only interpret as corrupt acts 
which occurred within a short time of 
the election. It was suggested that the 
Amendment would legalize nursing; but, 
unfortunately, some of the worst kinds 
of nursing had been held not to be 
treating. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Bill did not, 
as had been stated by the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
merely express the law as it already 
existed. The law did not make these 
simple acts illegal; it was the Bill that 
sought to do that; and, therefore, he 
begged to correct the hon. Member upon 
a subject that Gentlemen who supported 
the Amendment on that side of the 
House were perfectly well acquainted 
with. The Bill was one which many 
people hugged to their hearts, because 
they thought it would diminish the ex- 
penses at elections; but there could be 
no doubt that, if the clause were passed 
without being amended in the manner 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Raikes), it would materially in- 
crease the expenses on Petitions, be- 
cause there ‘would be no limit to the 
opportunities and endeavours of persons 
who wished to unseat the successful 
candidate. The Bill would not have the 
economizing effect that was expected 
from it by many, and that very clause 
would increase immensely the expenses 
on Election Petitions, because hundreds 
of small things would have to be gone 
into that were now passed over. They 
had been told that the Judges hence- 
forth would not hear just enough evi- 
dence to make out a case, but that the 
whole matter would be investigated: 
This would necessarily increase the ex- 
penses on Petitions. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he knew it 
had become a habit to nurse constituen- 
cies of late. There was the hon. Mem- 
ber who claimed Northampton nursing 
that borough all round the country ; an- 
other Gentleman was at that moment 
nursing North Warwickshire. Hethought 
the present period of nursing was very 
likely to be fraught with corrupt prac- 
tices, especially treating. He suggested 
to his right hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes), 
and to the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, whether they might not agree 
to use the words, ‘especially within 
three months before, or three months 
after, the day of anelection?’’ His own 
experience went to show that, although 
corrupt practices might extend over a 
long period, most acts of the kind were 
committed within three months before or 
after the day of election. 

Mr. MARUM said, he did not see 
any ground for changing the present 
law. If the Amendment were agreed 
to, they would, by implication, permit 
voters to be corruptly influenced anterior 
to a period of three months before an 
election, or when three months after the 
election had expired, so that the morality 
of their legislation would depend solely 
on a period of time. He thought no 
reason had been shown for altering the 
existing law. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he regretted that he was unable to sup- 
port the Amendment. His chief objec- 
tion to it was that it emphasized by a 
date—a certain period before and after 
an election—in which a man might do 
the acts contemplated by the clause, and 
yet be perfectly secure from the penal- 
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ties imposed. The discussion upon the 
Amendment had shown that the Bill did 
not deal with the vicious system of nurs- 
ing, as it might have done. Did the Bill, 
in its present form, prevent a man be- 
coming indispensable for the good of a 
particular borough? Because, if it did 
not do that, it would not prevent nurs- 
ing. A man might promise improve- 
ments in a borough, and carry them out ; 
he might, in that way, gain the confi- 
dence of the electors, and, at a certain 
date, come before them as a candidate 
for the representation of a constituency. 
If the Bill did not deal with such cases 
it was not satisfactory. There was a 
certain amount of vagueness in the word- 
ing of the clause. For instance, what 
was the meaning of “during an elec- 
tion?’’ When did an election begin? 
Although he could not support the 
Amendment proposed, he thought it only 
fair to indicate to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that, when Olause 7 was 
reached, he and his hon. Friends would 
expect from them something clearer than 
the word ‘‘ during; ’’ because they felt 
sure that, unless the intention of Par- 
liament were more precisely expressed, 
the Bill would be so oppressive in its 
character, and so productiveof absurdity, 
that it would defeat the object they had 
in view. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was much in- 
debted to hon. Members on both sides 
of the House for what had been said in 
the course of the discussion; and, al- 
though he had not found everyone in 
favour of his Amendment, it had, at 
least, elicited the fact that a good deal 
of dissatisfaction and doubt existed as to 
the operation of the clause. The Amend- 
ment was not, in the slightest degree, 
proposed in the interest of any candi- 
date. But the effect of the clause, as it 
stood, was to create a new crime, which 
was dealt with, under Clause 5, in these 
words— 

“A person who commits any corrupt practice 
other than personation, or aiding, abetting, 
counselling, or procuring the commission of the 
offence of personation, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction on indictment shall 
be liable to be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labour, for a term not exceeding one year, and 
to be fined any sum not exceeding two hundred 
pounds.”’ 

The object of that was to bring all 
persons, other than Parliamentary can- 
didates, within the purview of the pro- 
visions of the clause. The constituency 
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which he (Mr. Raikes) had the honour 
to represent was one in which, happily, 
this contingency was not likely to arise ; 
but there were Gentlemen who, although 
they were not themselves concerned in 
the operation of the clause, were yet very 
much interested in it on behalf of their 
friends and the public generally. If they 
said that a person should be liable to be 
tried at any time in his life, because, 
years before, he had given a man a glass 
of beer, with the alleged intention of in- 
fluencing an election, and, if convicted, 
that he should be imprisoned for one 
year, and fined not exceeding £200—if 
they were going to create a new crime 
and punish it with such a penalty as 
that—they ought, at least, to define it 
with regard to time, so that the Judges 
might have it before them that it must 
have been committed either immediately 
before or after the election. As to the 
effect of what was called “ corrupt treat- 
ing,’”’ he must, with all respect to those 
hon. Gentlemen who had used that 
argument, say that he believed it would 
have no effect whatever. He did not 
believe that, even among the humblest 
class of electors, the fact of giving a 
glass of wine or beer six months before 
or after a contest would secure a single 
vote, or in any way influence un election. 
He was sorry his right hon. Friend 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) did not see 
his way to support the proposed Amend- 
ment; and he would remind him that, 
however the word “ during’ might be 
defined, it would not define a period 
either before or after the election. His 
(Mr. Raikes’s) object in proposing three 
months was merely to have some period 
fixed; and if the hon. and learned At- 
torney General could see his way to 
meet him he should be glad. On be- 
half of those persons who might, when 
engaged in electoral contests, bring 
themselves, although perfectly innocent, 
within the range of the present clause, 
he felt bound to take the sense of the 
Committee upon his Amendment. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, he should like a 
somewhat clearer definition than was 
contained in the clause. Without that, 
he should be almost afraid of entertain- 
ing his friends for fear of breaking the 
law. He asked whether the clause 
would deprive candidates of the right of 
entertaining their friends in a social 
manner? Because he feared that would 
be its effect upon timid and nervous per- 
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sons like himself. If that were so, he 
should be unable to give it his support. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could assure the 
hon. Member that, if the clause were 
agreed to in its present form, he would 
not be prevented from continuing a 
course of moderate social hospitality. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he could have 
wished the time specified in the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Raikes) was not so short; it was a pity 
he had not made it six months before 
and after an election. On the other 
hand, he (Mr. Leamy) was inclined to 
support the Amendment; because he 
thought it was unfair to hold a candi- 
date guilty of corrupt practices com- 
mitted by his agent. They had, after 
all, to depend on the view which the 
Judges might take of the meaning of 
the word “‘ corrupt,’ to decide whether 
a candidate was responsible for the act 
of his agent; but, supposing that a 
treat, no matter how small it might be, 
were given by the agent of the candi- 
date for the purpose mentioned in the 
clause, it would be a corrupt act, and 
one for which the candidate would be 
responsible and liable. For that reason, 
although he considered that the time 
fixed by the right hon. Gentleman was 
rather too short, he should support the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
would undertake to define the term 
‘moderate hospitality,” which he had 
used in reply to the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Wiggin)? The whole question 
turned on that point, because different 
men had different ideas as to that which 
constituted liberality in matters of this 
kind. If the Judge who tried a case 
under the clause happened to have some 
personal or political reason for rr | 
the law against the candidate accused, 
his idea of moderate hospitality might 
not be quite in accordance with that of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. In 
view of the punishments to which per- 
sons convicted under the Bill were 
liable, he thought they should have 
some definition of what ‘ moderate 
hospitality’ might consist in, other- 
wise no one connected with Parliamen- 
tary elections would be safe—neither the 
candidate, nor his agent, nor his friends. 
There was, moreover, no limit as to the 


, time when this responsibility would 
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begin or when it would end. The Bill 
placed persons connected with Parlia- 
mentary elections in this country com- 
letely at the mercy of any malicious 
individual they might come in contact 
with; and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman who proposed the present 
Amendment (Mr. Raikes) ought to per- 
sist in taking the opinion of the Com- 
mittee upon it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT said, he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes) to say that a per- 
son would be liable at any time in his 
life to prosecution for the acts specified 
in the clause. But he (Mr. Davenport) 
thought that was not the case. The 
14th section of the Bill provided that a 
prosecution for any offence under the 
Act should be commenced within two 
years from the date of its commission. 
If he read the section aright, a man 
would be perfectly safe from punish- 
ment for corrupt practices after two 
years. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, it appeared, 
as the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Davenport) had stated, that 
there was a distinct limitation of two 
years with regard to prosecutions under 
the Act. The question was, whether 
that limitation was sufficient ? He would 
suggest that the clause should run thus 
—‘‘ Any person who within two years 
before or after an election,” &c. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided ;—Ayes 256; 
Noes 60: Majority 196.—(Div. List, 
No. 132.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he did not pro- 
pose to move any Amendment until after 
the word ‘‘or,” in line 12, when he 
proposed to insert ‘‘ within twenty-eight 
days.’’ Noone could say that treating 
took place after an election with a view 
of influencing the votes to be given at 
the election. All the evils of treating 
were seen when treating was resorted 
to to induce people to give their votes. 
It was perfectly conceivable that, after 
a candidate had been elected, some of 
his supporters might imperil the elec- 
tion by treating people who had voted ; 
but if, as he (Mr. Warton) should pro- 
pose, only treating during the 28 days 
subsequent to the election were rendered 
illegal, the probabilities of corrupt in- 
hen 


fluences would be more than met. 
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the Bill was passed, people would be 
anxious for the 28 days to go by, in 
order that they might know whether 
any Petition was to be presented against 
the return of a Member. That 28 days 
was the period allowed for the presenta- 
tion of a Petition; and if, during that 
period, the condition of things was un- 
impeached—that was to say, if every- . 
thing was perfectly fair, and there was 
no treating, and it was decided that a 
Member was returned by the free and 
independent votes of the electors, it 
would be extremely hard, subsequently, 
on account of some paltry act of this 
kind, to invalidate the election. Did 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
mean that, because some little act of 
treating took place, it might be months 
or years after a Member’s return that 
his election was to be rendered invalid ? 
Let them take the case of a General 
Election. It might turn out that some 
supporter of a borough Member had 
given a bottle of beer to an elector, 
saying—‘‘I will stand you this because 
you voted for my man at the election,” 
and that might be held to invalidate the 
election. Surely, the candidate would 
have misery enough cast upon him by 
other sections of the Bill, without being 
held responsible for a small act of that 
kind any period after the election. He 
was speaking, of course, of people who 
wished to treat in a free and kindly 
English manner—people who wished to 
have a little jollification after an elec- 
tion, to show their delight at the success 
of their candidate, or to console the de- 
feated candidate’s supporters for their 
want of success. Surely, treating under 
these circumstancescould not be regarded 
as treating for a wrong purpose. Surely, 
the question of treating before an elec- 
tion was a very different one to that of 
treating 28 days after it had taken 
place; and whilst, in the Bill, there 
was interference in the first case, it 
would be perfectly safe to refrain from 
all interference in the other case. He 
would move the Amendment that stood 
in his name on the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, after the first ‘‘or,’’ insert ‘‘ within 
twenty-eight days.”—(J/r. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tas ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must apologize 
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to the Committee for taking up its time 
on a subject of this kind. He would 
ay out to the hon. and learned Mem- 

er for Bridport (Mr. Warton), however, 
that the effect of the Amendment, if 
agreed to, would be simply to prevent 
a candidate from treating for a certain 
period, but would give him full liberty 
to treat as much as he liked after the 
expiration of that period. All the can- 
didate would have to do would be to 
wait until the ordinary period for pre- 
senting a Petition had expired, and 
then he might spend any amount of 
money he chose upon the electors. The 
Amendment would enable candidates to 
resort to wholesale treating. 

Mr. WARTON repudiated the alle- 
gation that he wanted to enable can- 
didates to treat wholesale. This Amend- 
ment had nothing whatever to do with 
candidates. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Indeed, it has. 

Mr. WARTON said, the hon. and 
learned Member would find in the Ist 
paragraph of the Ist section ‘‘ persons 
other than candidates.’”’ Candidates were 
not liable to any punishment for treat- 
ing under this section; the governing 
words of the clause were ‘‘ persons other 
than candidates ;” and it seemed to him 
that whenever the hon. and learned At- 
torney General was in a hurry he gave a 
very queer interpretation of the law. 
Whenever the hon. and learned Member 
endeavoured to get rid of a question in 
that manner, and indulged in an exhi- 
bition of impatience, he (Mr. Warton) 
should always take the liberty of cor- 
recting him, in the interests of truth and 
justice, when he found him giving a 
wrong impression as to the effect of 
suggested words. The hon. and learned 
Member had been through many elec- 
tions, and he knew very well that it was 
a perfectly natural thing that, after a 
contest of this kind, a little drink should 
flow ; and surely it must to him appear 
absurd that, because a little jollification 
in a thoroughly English fashion took 
place after an election—it might be 
months or years after an election—the 
candidate was to suffer. [‘ Divide!” | 
As hon. Members seemed to be very im- 
patient and very anxious for a Division, 
he would give them an opportunity of 
dividing. 

Question put, and negatived. 


The Attorney Goncral 
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Mr. WARTON said, he had now to 
call the attention of the Committee to a 
very different species of Amendment, 
and one which did not involve any ideas 
of corruption at all; he wished to leave 
out, in page 1, line 12, the words 
‘directly or indirectly.” He would 
ask the hon. and learned Attorney 
General for his construction upon these 
words—namely, ‘‘ Any person who cor- 
ruptly by himself, or by any other per- 
son,’ did so-and-so, ‘directly or in- 
directly.” He wished to have some 
explanation of the construction to be 
placed on this section, which applied, 
not only to candidates, but to hundreds 
of persons who might do any of the 
little things that would come under 
the section; he wished to know whe- 
ther, by the words “any other person, 
directly or indirectly” referred to, in 
a case where any other person, indirectly 
through another person, was guilty of a 
breach of the section, that other person, 
who represented the other person who 
represented the candidate, was to be 
held responsible? It appeared to him 
that these words were not wanted at all, 
because they had already provided for 
the person himself. They had provided 
for the other person, and surely it was 
unnecessary to provide for that other 
person doing something ‘directly or 
indirectly.” The provision seemed to 
him to be a most absurd one; and it 
was nothing to him that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. Fowler) 
said the House had passed it in 1854. 
In reply to that argument, it might be 
said that the matter was insufficiently 
considered in 1854, or that it was un- 
noticed. He would point out that the 
words must have one of two meanings 
—that was to say, they either directly 
referred to the person himself, and in- 
directly to the other person ; and, if so, 
it was not wanted at all, because they 
had got the person himself and the 
other person; and if it did not refer 
to the person himself, and indirectly 
to the other person, it must refer te 
the other person, and indirectly to 
another person. He was anxious that 
they should not have more complica- 
tion than there was absolute necessity 
for in this matter; and, therefore, he 
thought the best way to proceed would 
be to ask the Committee to strike out 
the words that appeared to be unneces- 
sary. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, to leave out the words “ directly or 
indirectly.’’—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. and learned 
Member’s (Mr. Warton’s) desire was evi- 
dently not to amend the clause, but to 
delay the Bill. The hon. and learned 
Member might contend that it was no 
argument to say that they were simply 
maintaining the law as it stood pre- 
viously; but, according to him (the Attor- 
ney General), it appeared to be a very 
strong argument. The Judges had been 
accustomed to give their decisions in ac- 
cordance with Statutes which had been 
construed in a certain way; and it was 
of great advantage to a suitor to know 
that, in commencing a case, he had not 
to go through a new litigation in order 
to secure a proper interpretation of the 
law. Therefore, if there was a good 
case for putting forward the law as it 
existed, and if the existing law could 
be maintained without inconvenience, it 
was right and proper that they should 
maintain it. He hoped the Committee 
would retain the words in the Bill, as 
their omission would lead to fresh liti- 
gation, as the leaving of them out might 
be said to indicate an intention of alter- 
ing the existing law as to what consti- 
tuted a corrupt practice. The words 
‘« directly or indirectly”? might refer to 
a publican, who was an agent for a 
candidate, treating, not by himself sup- 
plying drink, but handing money over 
to another person to pay for it. He 
(the Attorney General) really trusted 
that the law would not be unsettled by 
the acceptance of this Amendment, which 
was perfectly uncalled for. 

Siz R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
rose for the purpose of asking a ques- 
tion at this point. He entirely agreed 
that it was wise to keep the law in the 
words in which it at present stood, 
unless there was some very substantial 
reason to the contrary. It was for that 
reason that the word ‘‘ corrupt” had 
been retained ; but there were, no doubt, 
a certain number of people in the House 
who did feel that the law as it existed 
was unduly severe as it was at present 
understood; and there could be no 
doubt that Judges had often given 
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decisions unseating Members, notwith- 
standing that those Members had done 
all that they could to keep their elec- 
tions as pure as possible, and notwith- 
standing that the agents also had used 
their best endeavours to secure a fair 
and legitimate return. He referred to 
cases where, owing to the stray action 
of one or two enthusiastic persons, who 
had been employed by the candidate or 
the agent, great and grievous hardship 
had been done to the candidate. He 
had in his mind, when he said this, the 
case to which Lord Bramwell had re- 
ferred the other day. The question he 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) rose to ask— 
although he did not know whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Attor- 
ney General) would be able to give him 
an answer—was, whether, when they 
came to Clause 4, dealing with corrupt 
practices, he would look favourably upon 
the Amendments placed upon the Paper 
by the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) and the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), giving Elec- 
tion Courts a sort of equitable juris- 
diction in these extremely hard cases, 
as far as corrupt practices were con- 
cerned? Ifthe hon. and learned Mem- 
ber answered in the affirmative, it would 
be a great relief to many persons who 
took an interest in this measure; and, 
moreover, he believed, if a satisfactory 
answer could be returned, it would very 
considerably ease the discussion on this 
clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not anticipate the discus- 
sion on Clause 4 ; and if he were to give 
his view on the point raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) he would be impro- 

erly interfering with the course of 

usiness in Committee. He would just 
say that these words ‘‘ directly or in- 
directly ’’ did not constitute agency. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he was not able 
to support the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Warton) ; 
but he was anxious to know—the lan- 
guage of this clause, as it now stood, 
being very comprehensive—what would 
be its effect in regard to the action of 
Clubs? He would instance a case which 
was not at all unlikely to occur. Let 
them suppose that in one of the manu- 
facturing districts of the North there 
were two Clubs—a Conservative and a 
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Liberal Club—in the samevillage. These 
Clubs would be engaged in a strenuous 
competition for Members; and funds 
would be contributed for the purpose of 
taking a number of the electors an excur- 
sion, perhaps, to Windermere or North 
Wales. Everybody knew that pleasure 
excursions of that kind, when given to 
members of political Clubs, were a dis- 
tinct means of corruptly influencing 
votes; and what he wanted to know was, 
whether the clause, as it now stood, 
would be applicable to those who sub- 
scribed to a fund for that purpose? If 
it were not, the clause would entirely fail 
to effect its purpose, because he be- 
lieved that they had far more to appre- 
hend from practices of that kind than 
from private endeavours to corrupt 
voters. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir) 
Henry James) said, that cases of that 
kind would, of course, stand on their | 
own particular merits; if subscriptions | 
of that kind were found to take place, 
with the object of influencing votes, 
whether it was subscribed by one person 
or by many persons in combination, the | 
Judge would have to consider whether 
it was legitimate or not. It would be 
for the Judge to say whether money 
subscribed in that way was, or was not, 
subscribed for the purpose of influencing 
votes. 

Mr. WARTON said, that if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (the Attorney 
General) could show a single Judgment 
in which these words ‘directly or in- 
directly’? had been shown to be essen- 
tial, he would at once withdraw his 
opposition to the clause. As yet, how- 
ever, the hon. and learned Member had 
not quoted a single case in which these 
words had had any effect. It was said 
that the Law of Agency was not involved 
in this matter; but, although that was 
the case, the persons who would come 
under it would be mostly of the humbler 
classes, and, in the words of the clause, 
they might be very easily ‘found 
guilty.” ‘Found guilty!” Offences 
under this clause were made crimes, to 
be punished with a year’s imprisonment, 
or a fine of £100, and the deprivation of 
civil privileges for a long time. That 
penalty was to be inflicted upon a poor 
man who, “directly or indirectly,” on 
behalf of somebody else, committed 
some little act which, in the opinion of 
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the gentlemen who inquired into the 
circumstances, might be contrary to this 
provision. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 235; 
Noes 21: Majority 214.—(Div. List, 
No. 133.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he would pro- 
pose, in page 1, line 14, to omit the 
word ‘‘ entertainment.” He did justice 
to the argument of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, that 
words which had received established 
sanction should be maintained; but 
words sometimes changed their signifi- 
cance, and there had been a great 
change in the meaning of the word 
‘‘entertainment.” In olden times the 
word probably meant meat, drink, and 
refreshment; but now it had lost that 
meaning, and meant some sort of thea- 
trical or musical entertainment, or, per- 
haps, a lecture. It had lost its old 
meaning, and it might be interpreted 
by some young Judge who did not 
know its old meaning as including a 
theatrical or musical entertainment, or 
anything of that sort. He did not know 
whether the hon. and learned Attorney 
General wished to prevent such enter- 
tainments, or a lecture, say, on political 
economy; but he supposed everything 
might be allowed which was not meat 
or drink. If the word was taken in its 
old sense it meant food and drink, but 
not in its new sense. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, to leave out the word ‘‘ entertain- 
ment.’’—(J/r. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this word appeared 
in the Act of William III. and in the 
Act of 1854; and he supposed it was 
intended to include not only meat and 
drink, but anything in the shape of 
entertainment or hospitality that should 
corruptly influence a vote. He thought 
the Amendment was not necessary. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the point was raised last year; and the 
hon. and learned Attorney General then 
gave, as he had given now, an unsatis- 
factory answer. [ Zaughter.] This was 
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not a matter to be laughed at or laughed 
away. Last year the hon. and learned 
Attorney General said that entertain- 
ment was something in the shape of 
meat or drink; but in electioneering 
proceedings nowadays the subject of 
entertainment had changed very much. 
In his younger days the word always 
meant meat or drink, and so forth; but 
now inducements were held out to voters 
to vote for particular candidates by 
various methods. In the town of Derby, 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite the Home Secretary 
represented, there had been, he was 
informed, very lavish expenditure. In- 
calculable sums, almost worthy of the 
Marquess of Carabas, had been spent. 
Recreation grounds had been provided, 
and free libraries and baths and wash- 
houses—which, no doubt, many people 
regarded as very delightful. It was 
very desirable to have an explanation 
of whether this word ‘‘ entertainment ” 
was to be confined to meat and drink; 
and he thought the hon. and learned 
Attorney General should assent to the 
Amendment, which would be the shortest 
way of settling the point, or say what 
the word was intended to cover. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, that, as it ap- 
peared to be the decision of the Com- 
mittee to retain the words of the Act of 
1854, hé would not move the other two 
Amendments standing in his name. 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GORST moved an Amendment 
with the object of providing that the 
clause should apply to both the person 
treating and the person treated. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, after the word “ treating,” to insert 
the words ‘‘and the vote of such per- 
son, if an elector, shall be void.””—( Ur. 
Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would accept 


the Amendment, for he thought it a}. 
very proper one; but the words would 
come in better later on, at the end of 
the clause. 

Mr. GORST said, in that case, he 
would withdraw it for the present, and 
re-introduce it later on. 
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Cotonet NOLAN said, he wished to 
understand how the machinery of the 
ballot would be affected by this Amend- 
ment? The feeling of the House when 
the Ballot Act of 1872 was debated was 
that no voter’s vote should be looked at 
by anyone; but if a vote was to be 
made void by this Amendment the 
Nard would have to be looked at. 

he hon. and learned Attorney General 
might be able to quote decisions against 
that view ; but he (Oolonel Nolan) be- 
lieved the point had not at that moment 
been decided, and, certainly, the Legisla- 
ture had never sanctioned voting papers 
being looked at. If there was a charge 
made against a voter, his vote was 
looked at; but that was not the same 
thing. A man who personated a voter 
was not entitled to protection ; but the 
whole theory of the Ballot Act was 
that the voting papers should never be 
looked at. This Amendment was en- 
tirely against the original theory of the 
Act. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was surprised that the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Nolan) did not know 
the Ballot Act better, seeing that he had 
taken a very active part in the discus- 
sions upon that measure, and had ren- 
dered great service. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member had overlooked the fact 
that, under the Ballot Act, votes, which 
were previously declared bad by a Court 
of Law, could be followed, and scrutiny 
had taken place in the case of such votes. 
There was no danger of inquiry into 
votes generally, because votes could only 
be followed after a decision. Only votes 
previously declared corrupt could be 
followed. If the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber were right, he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would ask, what was the use of 
all the machinery of the Ballot Act with 
regard to counterfoils ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, he should like 
some explanation as to the effect of the 
2nd paragraph, because that would in- 
fluence him in regard to his vote upon 
this Amendment. The 2nd paragraph 


said— 


‘*Every person . . . who oumayay accepts 
. » and the vote of such person, if an elector, 
shall be void.” 


Suppose an agent went down to a 
borough surreptitiously, and invited 20 
corrupt electors to two or three days’ 
jollification, and they promised to vote 
for anyone he recommended, but when 
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they came to their sober senses voted 
independently, would their votes be 
void ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that when 
once a voter was proved to have been 
corrupt, he ceased to have the power of 
voting, and his vote was lost to the per- 
son for whom it was given. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Com- 
mittee must now feel the inconvenience 
of proceeding with this Bill before they 
had decided on the details of the Ballot 
Act Amendment Bill. It seemed to him 
that they were proceeding in the dark ; 
and he was not surprised that the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Nolan) 
did not clearly understand the intentions 
of the Government, which were involved 
in that Bill, but which had not yet been 
declared to the House. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
is no question of the intentions of the 
Government. I was speaking entirely 
of the existing law. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he believed 
there would be no provision in the Ballot 
Act Amendment Bill to prevent a man’s 
vote being looked at. It was obvious 
that the Amendment would greatly ex- 
tend the scope of the Bill, and a great 
many more votes would be looked at. 
Was there any provision in the Ballot 
Act that a vote should be void ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Un- 
doubtedly there is. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CotoneL NOLAN said, he thought 
that, under the old Act, a candidate was 
punished too severely. This Bill, up 
to this clause, extended—and he thought 
quite properly—the punishment from the 
candidate to the agent. They were now 
also going to punish an elector. Under 
the old Act, a county elector might have 
food at the expense of the candidate ; 
but a great many town electors, at any 
rate in Ireland, were under the impres- 
sion that they could get food in the 
same way. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again upon Zhursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at five 
minutes past Nine of the clock. 


Mr. Callin 


{COMMONS} 
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MOTION. 
east Sees 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 (PUR- 
CHASE CLAUSES).—RESOLUTION. 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
rising to call attention to the Purchase 
Clauses of the Irish Land Act; and to 
move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, an imme- 
diate revision of the Purchase Clauses of the 
Irish Land Act, 1881, is necessary, in order to 
give effect to the intentions of Parliament con- 
tained therein,”’ 
said, he regretted that, although this 
Motion had been on the Order Book since 
the opening of the Session, he had been 
unsuccessful in obtaining an opportu- 
nity of bringing it forward until now, 
when he feared the time at the disposal 
of the House was insufficient to properly 
discuss a question of such importance. 
The Motion, as an abstract proposition, 
could scarcely meet with any serious 
opposition. That the Purchase Clauses 
of the Land Act of 1881 were intended 
by those who passed them to be opera- 
tive was as certain as that in practice 
they had since proved a complete failure. 
Neither was it in any way necessary to 
re-state the well-known arguments for or 
against the establishment of a peasant, 
or, what he preferred to call it, a farm- 
ing proprietary. The agrarian disturb- 
ances and difficulties of the past 10 
years, culminating in the legal estab- 
lishment throughout Ireland of a uni- 
form cual ownership in land, made the 
relative position of landlord and tenant 
different there to what they were in any 
other part of the globe. Divided owner- 
ship in land might, no doubt, have some 
social, and, possibly, certain @conomical 
disadvantages ; but it was a system which 
lent itself, in a manner tuat no other 
system could, to the establishment of a 
farming proprietary through State aid. 
For the purchasing tenant in every case 
had, in addition to the property of the 
landlord which he proposed to purchase, 
a property of his own in the same farm, 
and any advance made to him rested not 
merely upon the security of that which 
he proposed to buy, but that which he 
had already; and, therefore, under no 
system was the security so good, or the 
margin between the amount of the ad- 
vance and the solvency of the borrower 
so great, as under that system of dual 
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ownership which the Land Act of 1881 
established in Ireland. There were two 
sides of the Irish Land Question. They 
knew, from painful experience, that in 
the West and in the mountain regions 
they had numbers of small tenants, 
bordering upon insolvency, whose dis- 
tress and low standard of living had but 
too frequently forced themselves upon 
the notice of the House. Outside those 
areas the mass of the tenants were sol- 
vent, and yearly improving, both in sub- 
stance and circumstances—if clothing, 
general appearance, savings banks, and 
other deposits were any criteria of social 
condition. He proposed to deal with 
the latter class only, and this Resolu- 
tion was meant to apply to them alone. 
When the Land Act of 1881 was under 
discussion in that House none of its 
provisions met with less opposition, or 
whose operation was afterwards watched 
with greater interest, than the clauses en- 
abling the tenant, through State agency, 
to purchase the fee-simple of his holding. 
The enormous disproportion in numbers 
between those who received and those 
who paid rents in Ireland, the absence 
of any large or opulent middle class, 
were, undoubtedly, elements of social 
insecurity, that the events of the last 
three years had brought home to the 
minds even of the most sceptical. To 
reduce that disproportion, and to con- 
vert by fair and equitable terms the 
occupier into the owner, seemed to 
many the most natural and permanent 
solution of agrarian troubles in Ire- 
land. The clauses had, practically, been 
a nullity ; and the object of this Motion 
was, if possible, to infuse energy and 
life into them. The causes of failure were 
perfectly clear. The high rate of interest 
charged by the State upon the advances, 
and the short period allowed for the re- 
payment, made the annual payment so 
heavy that there was little inducement 
to farmers to undertake it, especially as, 
in addition to this annual charge, they 
had to find personal security for the pay- 
ment of that portion of the purchase 
money not advanced by the State. This 
made the tenants unwilling to render 
themselves subject to so high an annuity 
as the Purchase Clauses imposed upon 
them. In addition to this, there were 
collateral circumstances which were ad- 
verse to the operation of the clauses. 
The general feeling of insecurity which 
existed over a creat part of the country, 
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and the vagueness of the definition of 
fair rent in the Tenure Clauses, coupled 
with the hope that, by further agitation, 
legislation even more favourable to the 
tenant could be extracted from the Go- 
vernment, were all elements hostile to 
the operation of purchase. The attitude 
the Government had taken up in oppo- 
sition to new legislation, except upon 
minor details, and the greater quie- 
tude in the country, would, to a great 
extent, counterbalance, in course of time, 
these collateral impediments. Still, some- 
thing more was necessary; and his ob- 
ject was to lay before the House ideas 
for which he alone was responsible, but 
which, he believed, would do much to 
give effect to these clauses. Now, in 
advocating a revision of the existing 
scheme, he could advance arguments 
both positive and negative—positive on 
behalf of the intrinsic merits of the pro- 
posal itself, and negative on account of 
the unrest and perpetual litigation to 
which all Ireland must be subject if the 
Land Tenure Clauses of the Act of 1881 
were to be the solitary instrument for the 
settlement of the Land Question. He in 
no way wished now to attack the ad- 
ministration of this part of the Act ; but 
he would simply state the facts now 
underlying and determining its opera- 
tions. An Act was passed drawing an 
imaginary line through every holding in 
Ireland, to divide and apportion the re- 
lative interests of landlord and tenant in 
that holding ; but no direction was given 
as to how that line was to be drawn. 
The leading Law Officer of the Irish Go- 
vernment was the first to point out, when 
canvassing an agricultural constituency, 
that the so-called judicial decisions of 
the Sub-Commissioners would entirely 
depend upon the personal predilections 
or prejudices of the individual appoin ed. 
This was rather unfortunate, because, 
from that time till now, a steady and 
increasing pressure had been brought to 
bear upon the Government by their sup- 
porters to appoint men favourable to 
their extreme claims, and to remove or 
dismiss those who were supposed to be 
thoroughly impartial. He put it to the 
common sense of the House if any Act 
of Parliament could work well, orsmooth 
down the heaving and surging of a great 
agrarian disturbance, the operation and 
effect of which were to be varied and re- 
gulated by the individual opinions of the 
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who, in their turn, were selected by the 
Government of the day? As Governments 
varied in their views, so would the men 
they selected for high office differ. The 
primary object of all agrarian legislation 
should be to establish a sense of stability 
and security, and that could only be ob- 
tained by definite and trustworthy settle- 
ments. The Land Tenure Clauses, from 
the method in which they must be worked, 
could never give that feeling, though, so 
long as they remained on the Statute 
Book, they would make the profession 
of local attorney the most lucrative in 
Ireland. It was admitted that nothing 
tended more to strengthen the founda- 
tions of authority and social order than 
that a certain proportion of the popula- 
tion should, by holding Government 
securities or stock, be the creditors of 
the authorities to which they owed alle- 
giance. They had a self-interest in 
maintaining the credit, solvency, and 
authority of their debtors. Reversing 
the proposition, it might, with equal 
truth, be asserted that few conditions 
could be more dangerous to Governments 
than that they should be the creditors of 
a large portion of their subjects, espe- 
cially if those so indebted were also poli- 
tically disaffected towards them. This 
was the great objection which had 
hitherto existed against a rapid conver- 
sion of tenants into proprietors in Ire- 
land through State agency. To bring 
the State face to face with hundreds of 
thousands of tenants, to whom the doc- 
trine of repudiation of contract was too 
familiar, would be a perilous position for 
all concerned. A plausible and mate- 
rial argument would be put ready-made 
into the mouth of the unscrupulous agi- 
tator. ‘‘ Possession is nine-tenths of the 
law. Repudiate all connection with an 
alien Government, who alone prevent you 
from fully enjoying your own property.” 
Was it not, however, possible, by a 
very simple process, to reverse the posi- 
tion, and, by making a proper and legiti- 
mate use of local authorities in Ireland, 
to put the State and tenants in their 
proper relation one to another, make 
them the creditors of the State, and thus 
give them the best of all political motives 
in supporting the Government—namely, 
self-interest? The ideas which he now 
put forward he advanced on his respon- 
sibility alone, although, before stating 
them, he had obtained a favourable opi- 
nion as to their feasibility from many 
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whose practical knowledge and expe- 
rience of Ireland was undoubted. Two 
things were necessary for the develop- 
ment of his suggestions—a central and 
a local authority co-operating together. 
By central authority he meant a body in 
Dublin specially entrusted with the work- 
ing of these clauses, and authorized, sub- 
ject to certain conditions and limitations 
unnecessary then to enumerate, to com- 
municate direct with the local authority, 
without constant reference to London. 
Whether this body was associated with 
the Land Commission, Landed Estates 
Oourt, or was a separate Commission, 
was immaterial, except that its primary 
and main duty must be the administra- 
tion and development of these clauses. 
By local authority he meant a local 
body authorized to raise rates over a 
given area; and the area which would 
be the most convenient as a unit was 
the county, though a smaller district 
would do. Assuming that the not very 
difficult task was accomplished of form- 
ing a satisfactory central and local 
authority capable of co-operating, the 
local authority should be requested to 
receive any joint application from a 
landlord and tenant in the district over 
which they had jurisdiction for the sale 
of the interest of tae landlord to the 
tenant. A valuation through the agency 
of the central authority would be then 
taken ; and a report upon the solvency of 
the tenant, the value of the farm, and 
the price to be paid for it, would be made 
through an outside and impartial tri- 
bunal. If the report of the central au- 
thority—which, he assumed, would be a 
fair and impartial authority—were satis- 
factory, the local authority might, with 
the consent of the central authority, raise 
the sum in a manner which he would 
hereafter describe, primarily upon the se- 
curity of the rates, but withthe guaran- 
tee of the State for the purchase of the 
farm. The rates would then be liable 
for the amount of the interest payable 
upon the sum advanced for the pur- 
chase of the landlord’s interest, and 
recouped by the amount charged annu- 
ally for this advance to the tenant who 
had thus purchased his farm; and this 
sum could annually be collected with 
the poor rates or county cess through 
the machinery used for that purpose. 
The part of his scheme to which he at- 
tached most importance was, however, 
the method of obtaining the necessary 
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ways and means. Now, in order to pro- 
vide those ways and means, and, at the 
same time, to guard the State from risk, 
the following course might be adopted. 
Upon receiving the assent of the central 
authority, who would be the representa- 
tive in Ireland of the Treasury, the local 
authority might issue debentures for the 
amount sanctioned, which, with a State 
guarantee, they ought to be able to get 
taken up, say, bearing interest at 3 per 
cent, payable out of the rates; these 
debentures or bonds to be in very small 
sums, in order that they might be taken 
up by farmers and tradesmen of the 
neighbourhood, and the interest due 
upon them to be paid by specified banks 
in the locality, the bonds and coupons 
being upon the American system, trans- 
ferable by delivery. These regulations 
would prevent any competition between 
such bonds and Consols herein London ; 
and the business connected with the 
circulation, issue, and payment of in- 
terest of such loans would give a general 
lift to local industries and enterprize. A 
very considerable proportion of these 
bonds would, he believed, be taken up 
locally, and thus a considerable propor- 
tion of each locality would become the 
creditors of the local authority and the 
State. The landlord, moreover, might 
be required to take a certain proportion 
of his purchase money in such a shape. 
By this process a twofold result would 
be achieved. The interest being payable 
out of the rates, every ratepayer would 
become to an infinitesimal degree liable, 
should any farmer, who through these 
means had purchased his holding, repu- 
diate his obligation to the local autho- 
rity ; and the reverse of that sympathy 
would be shown towards the defaulting 
ratepayer which was now often felt for a 
defaulting tenant. Next, a considerable 
number of farmers and others who held 
these bonds would be the creditors of 
the local authority. By thus making the 
local authority the borrower with the 
sanction of the State, they would create 
a strong social and moral force in every 
locality in favour of fulfilment of contract 
and obligation, and thus combine the 
advantages of cheap money without any 
serious risk of repudiation. In connec- 
tion with this scheme three questions at 
once suggested themselves. 1. Was the 
operation financially practicable? 2. 

ould the farmers purchase and the 
landlords sell? 3. Could the local au- 
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thority be trusted? As regards the 
practicability of the scheme, undoubtedly 
one of the main objects being to get 
these bonds taken up locally, there 
might be some difficulty, in certain cases, 
in inducing the locality to do so. On 
the other hand, they had the high 
authority of Mr. Vernon, one of the 
Land Commissioners, who, in his evi- 
dence before the House of Lords, in 
1882, stated that there was £30,000,000 
on depusit in the Irish banks, and the 
whole of the money had only received 
interest at about 1$ per cent. The 
deposits both in savings banks and 
joint-stock banks had largely increased 
during the past two years. The latest 
Returns showed a large increase in the 
savings banks, anotecirculation £880,000 
higher than in the preceding year, and 
deposits and balances in joint-stock 
banks in 1882 of £32,746,000, being an 
increase of £2,600,000 over the preceding 
year. Owing to the rapid spread of 
temperance principles, the savings banks 
deposits were increasing so fast that 
Government would soon have a serious 
difficulty to know how to profitably 
invest them ; and what more politic or 
statesmanlike use could be made of 
one great social movement than to utilize 
its savings for the sustenance of another? 
A certain proportion of these great sums 
would, undoubtedly, be available for a 
new and most attractive form of invest- 
ment. These bonds, being guaranteed 
by the State and easily transferable, 
would practically be bank notes, bear- 
ing interest at 3 per cent. Many asmall 
hoard, of the existence of which few 
would have any idea, would be drawn 
out by the prospect of a security and 
interest so safe, and so easily converted 
into cash. Therefore, taking these ad- 
vantages into consideration, he believed 
this mode of investment would be popu- 
lar with people possessing small savings. 
The financial operation of raising money 
at a low rate of interest for the purchase 
of the landlord’s interest had, during 
the last two years, been so frequently 
referred to that he need not re-state it. 
Assuming that money was raised at 
3 per cent as suggested, and the period 
of repayment was extended to 40 years, 
a tenant could give 23 years’ purchase 
of his farm, and yet pay an annuity, in- 
cluding repayment of ae less than 
the existing rent. By amalgamating 
this annuity, which in no case ought 
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to exceed the existing rent, with the 
rates and cess already levied, no new or 
expensive machinery was necessary either 
forits collection or enforcement. The far- 
mer would become a proprietor, repaying 
to his own local authority a sum ad- 
vanced on mortgage on his farm. In 
the conveyance given to him provision 
might be made that the repayment 
should, if he wished it, be made more 
rapidly. The next question was, would 
the farmers buy? He believed it was 
tolerably certain that in the best and 
most solvent districts they would, though 
possibly not at first in great number, if 
the terms were good enough. The idea 
of instantly becoming his own landlord, 
free to do what he liked, subject only to 
a terminable annuity less than existing 
rent, would, to many well-to-do farmers, 
be an irresistible attraction; and if the 
better class of farmers led the way there 
would soon be many following them. 
The third, and, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant question of all was, could the local 
authority be trusted? Up to a certain 
point he thought the experiment might 
be made. But their borrowing powers 
would have to be closely watched and 
limited. If they in any way showed 
signs of untrustworthiness or repudia- 
tion their powers would at once termi- 
nate. Power must, of course, be taken 
by the State to declare any local autho- 
rity in default if they in any way de- 
clined to recognize their obligation ; and 
the Government, in such instances, 
might have the option of nominating 
a new authority, or transferring their 
powers to Government officials. With 
the existing machinery for collecting 
and enforcing the payment of rates, 
backed by the whole civil and mili- 
tary powers of the Crown, there ought 
to be little difficulty in bringing any 
recalcitrant local authority into im- 
mediate subjection. He had not at- 
tempted to enter into any details, nor 
did he pretend that this idea would settle 
the whole of a Land Question with an 
annual rental of many millions. But it 
would give a fillip to the Purchase 
Clauses by bringing an attractive and 
feasible scheme before both landlord 
and tenant. It was preferable to local 
land banks, whose credit without a State 
guarantee would be nil, whose operations 
could not be checked without an enor- 
mous staff, who must trade for profit, 
and who would have behind them only 
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their shareholders in place of the whole 
mass of the ratepayers. Assuming that 
the Government were able to obtain 
a small sum, comparatively speaking, 
through the agency of the local authori- 
ties, they would have asum which would 
be perpetually applicable to the purpose 
of converting tenants into proprietors. 
This sum would be an increasing one, 
and one which the increase of deposits 
in savings banks would tend to swell. 
He felt the difficulty in which he was 
placed as the son of an Irish landlord. 
Any one who came forward to make a 
suggestion for developing these Pur- 
chase Clauses naturally laid himself open 
to the suspicion that he was prompted 
by personal motives, and was endeavour- 
ing to pledge the credit of the taxpayers 
for the purpose of obtaining good terms 
for himself and for other landlords simi- 
larly situated. As regarded himself, he 
was so fortunate as to live in a county 
in which not, during even the worst 
times of disturbance, any district had 
been proclaimed. There was no part of 
the United Kingdom where the people 
were better conditioned, more loyal, or 
better behaved. So long as rent was 
paid in any part of the United Kingdom, 
it would be paid in the county he was 
connected with. His reason for bring- 
ing the question before the House was 
the serious risk, political and financial, 
which he foresaw, if some determined 
effort were not madeto permanently settle 
the Land Question of Ireland. It was 
much better to speak plainly ; the Irish 
Land Question was still surrounded with 
risk and danger. The risk of taking any 
forward step was so apparent that many 
did not see the far greater risk and peril 
that would occur if nothing at all were 
done. As regarded the financial risk to 
the Consolidated Fund of the scheme he 
had sketched, risk was a relative term. 
What had been the permanent charge 
imposed upon the taxpayers by the md 
of the past few years? The Oivil Ser- 
vice Estimates for Ireland for 1880-1 
amounted to £3,100,000. ‘That was a 
considerable increase upon the preceding 
year; but for 1883-4, they amounted to 
£3,677,000. In three years there was 
an increase of £600,000, and that was a 
permanent increase, for among the few 
things certain in this world was this, 
that Civil Service Estimates never went 
back. An increased charge of £600,000 
meant interest on no less a sum than 
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£20,000,000; in other words, the Na- 
tional Debt or obligation had been in- 
creased by the amount of £6,000,000 
a-year. Such was the financial risk of 
doing nothing at all. What were the poli- 
tical dangers ? The Land Question in Ire- 
land waspractically the Alphaand Omega 
of Irish polities. The commercial dis- 
abilities imposed on Ireland in the last 
century in the interest of English manu- 
factures had made the land, with the 
exception of the linen trade, the one 
main industry in that country. Until 
Land Question was settled they would 
have perpetual unrest and perturbation 
in Ireland. But that was not the only 
dangor. The Liberal Party were pledged 
to certain reforms and concessions, which 
they proposed to extend to Ireland. If 
the Land Question was not settled every 
concession and so-called political reform, 
by which greater political power was 
given to a certain class in Ireland, would 
be valued and used, not for the pur- 
poses for which it was given, but be- 
cause it would furnish the means of 
extracting more out of the property of 
the landlords. The Liberal Party were, 
therefore, in this dilemma—they must 
either depart from their principles, so 
far as Ireland was concerned, or, if they 
adhered to them, they would do so with 
the consciousness that gross personal 
wrong and injustice would attend their 
operation. He scarcely ever read an 
address of any hon. Member to his 
constituents without finding words to 
this effect—that, at all risks and at all 
hazards, the existing connection with 
Ireland must be maintained. He did 
not know whether that was an idle 
formula or not; but if, at all risks and 
hazards, the present connection of Eng- 
land and Ireland was to be maintained, 
why did the House shrink back whenever 
any proposal was made which would do 
something to cement that connection— 
—such as the application of even a small 
portion of English credit .to the settle- 
ment of that one question which, of all 
others, interested Ireland—the question 
of the land? There were Gentlemen 
who said that they had heard enough 
of the Land Question, who did not wish 
to be bothered with it any more, and 
who were of opinion that if they put 
that question altogether on one side, 
and passed a certain number of political 
reforms, all would go well. But poli- 
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tical reforms were useless until social 
unity was restored. He happened, not 
long ago, to come across a passage de- 
scribing the condition of this country 
just previous to the Great Civil War of 
the 17th century, in an admirable history 
written by a most impartial and able man 
—Professor Gardiner—and he thought 
it so applicable to the present situation 
in Ireland, that he would like to read it 
to the House. Professor Gardiner, in 
his History of the Fall of the Monarchy of 
Charles I., said— 

‘* Constitutional rules are good, because they 
enforce the application of the laws by which 
healthy societies are governed; but they can- 
not be made applicable to a society in which 
the whole head is sick and the whole heart 
faint. ‘The daily food of the Constitution can- 
not be its medicine. Law and liberty, Kings 
and Parliaments, are available to a society 
which, in spite of wide differences of opinion 
and character, is in substantial unity with 
itself. When that unity has departed, when 
religious and political factions glare at one 
another with angry eyes, the one thing needful 
is not to walk in the paths of the Constitution, 
but to restore unity.’”’"—(Fall of Monarchy of 
Charles I., vol. 11., p. 339.) 


Now, he would say that until the ex- 
pectations and aspirations of the Irish 
tenant, which had been unduly excited, 
could be directed into the channel of 
legitimate purchase, they would never 
have social unity in Ireland. He must 
apologize to the House for the great 
length to which his observations had 
run. His only object in bringing the 
subject forward was to impress upon 
the House and the Government the 
absolute necessity of doing something 
to make the Purchase Clauses of the 
Land Act a reality. He would ap- 
peal specially to the Prime Minister. 
The Government had, undoubtedly, had 
exceptional difficulties to deal with in 
Ireland; but, on the other hand, they 
had had unprecedented powers accorded 
to them, and yet he feared that the 
outcome of their policy had been that 
every political, agrarian, and social 
difficulty which existed when they came 
into Office had been aggravated and 
intensified. However, he honestly be- 
lieved that it was still possible to evolve 
something like social order and per- 
manent tranquillity out of the existing 
condition of things in Ireland. But 
whatever was done ought to be done 
quickly. He asked the House, there- 
fore, to give its assent to his Resolution, 
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He did not wish any individual Member 
to pledge himself, in the slightest degree, 
to any detail of the scheme which he had 
described. He had merely suggested a 
line upon which they might safely and 
advantageously proceed in settling the 
question. He urged the Resolution 
upon the notice of the House, because he 
believed that notwithstanding the lament- 
able events of the past few years—events 
which they must all deplore—there were 
still in the existing condition of things 
in Ireland elements from which the Go- 
vernment, if it were wise and bold, 
could extract materials for the forma- 
tion of a scheme conducive alike to per- 
manent tranquillity and social order. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving 
the Resolution which stood in his 
name. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he rose 
with great pleasure to second the Motion. 
Hethought that everybody whohad heard 
the speech of his noble Friend would 
admit that he had shown the greatest 
ingenuity in constructing his plan, and 
the greatest ability in expounding it. 
He was afraid, however, that the Go- 
vernment might be tempted to fasten on 
some particular provision of the scheme 
which they believed to be weak, and 
use that as a reason for rejecting the 
Resolution. He hoped the Government 
would not take so narrow a view—and 
he was sure they would be going against 
the interests both of this country and 
Ireland in so doing—but would look at 
the plan in its broadest aspect. His 
noble Friend had stated that the Land 
Question was the Alpha and Omega of 
Irish politics. A truer remark was never 
made. For nearly 40 years they had 
been trying so to alter the system of 
land tenure in Ireland as to remedy 
some of the political ills under which 
that unhappy country had been so long 
suffering. But in that long series of 
years they had not pursued a systematic 
course. In their first measures, the ob- 
ject of the House of Commons and the 
Ministry was to accept the system of 
large properties, and to make it, as far 
as possible, an economic reality in Ire- 
land. The idea was to get the large 
estates out of the hands of insolvent 
owners, and to induce people to go to 
Ireland who would spend a large capital 
on agricultural improvements, and, no 
doubt, exact from the tenant competition 
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rents. That was the object with which 
the Landed Estates Court was estab- 
lished, and the Land Act of 1860 was 
passed. That policy prevailed up to the 
Land Act of 1870. But in 1870 there 
was an entire reversal of system, and 
that reversal was carried into final 
effect in 1881. The land legislation of 
1870 and 1881 had been defended by 
very eminent Liberals, on the ground 
that the Irish would never become re- 
conciled to the English methods of look- 
ing at this question ; that their origi- 
nal land system was a tribal system, 
that it was an arbitrary innovation to 
give the landlords absolute power over 
their tenants, and that what should be 
done was to make some return to the 
original condition of status as distin- 
guished from the condition of contract, 
which previous Parliaments had at- 
tempted to foster. Whatever might be 
said of that legislation, he must point 
out that they could not return, by an 
elaborate scheme, to the original condi- 
tion of status. They might destroy the 
simple, natural proprietary right of the 
owner in the soil; but they could not 
restore tribal relations between Chiefs 
and vassals by an elaborate plan of 
land valuation, Government Courts, and 
all the heavy machinery by which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had attempted to 
solve the Land Question in Ireland. One 
thing seemed to him certain. They 
could not return to the old system of 
large proprietors and competitive rent. 
Neither could they maintain the arti- 
ficial system of double ownership which 
had been set up by the Act of 1881. 
There was only one course open to 
adopt, and that was to return to an 
equally natural system, not based on 
large proprietorship, but on a system 
of small holdings in fee-simple. He 
was no advocate of small proprietor- 
ship on economic grounds, although 
there were high authorities who thought 
it was the only sound system. He did 
not think that the system of small 
owners, as it existed in France and Bel- 
gium—still less that of Russia—was the 
best conceivable one. But the system 
established by the Act of 1881 had all 
the disadvantages, and none of the ad- 
vantages, of peasant proprietorship. It 
drove out of the country all those whose 
wealth and education might have proved 
a benefit to it. Yet it left no body of 
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small owners, who might have conferred 
upon it other, but not less, important 
benefits. It was said, however, that 
small owners were apt to run hope- 
lessly into debt. That was the case in 
France, and still more so in Russia; 
most of all it was the case in India. 
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had never yet been tried by this coun- 
try. It had been tried in Prussia, and, 
he believed, in Hesse-Darmstadt, with 
great success, and without those finan- 
cial evils which the opponents of such 
legislation anticipated.- The enormous 
advantage would be that an end would 





It seemed to be the natural tendency | be put to the social agitation, in which 
of small ownership for the owners to | lay the gravest danger of the political 
get gradually under the dominion of agitation. It was said, however, that 
the usurer. But that danger had not one form of agitation would be sub- 
been avoided by the legislation of 1881. | stituted for another, and that the ‘no 
The small tenant would still be driven | rent’’ movement would be set up against 
to have recourse to the gombeen man. | the Government instead of against the 
Thus, while he was alive to the objec-|landloré. But it should be remem- 
tions to a peasant proprietary, he would | bered that each year the tenant would 
urge that those objections equally ap- | be redeeming his holding, and be nearer 
plied to the system now established, | the acquisition of the fee-simple ; where- 
which yet conferred upon the country | as, after he had paid rent for any num- 
none of the political advantage to be| ber of years to his landlord, he was no 
gained by the adoption of the proposal | nearer ownership than he was at the 


of his noble Friend. The danger from! beginning. He did not deny, however, 


which Ireland suffered was that the poli- 
tical discontent which—in consequence, 
he was free to admit, of long periods 
of misgovernment—the Irishman felt, 
were always found in harmony with 
the social discontent born of poverty 


and of an hereditary land-hunger. Thus | 


was generated a semi-socialistic agita- 


that there was some force in that. ob- 
,jection. But it was far less than was 
the danger under the existing state 
of things. The annual instalments of 
purchase money would be paid to the 
local authorities with the taxes; and 
with each payment the imagination 
would be stimulated at the thought that 


tion, which involved the gravest dangers the period of full ownership was ap- 
to the Empire. The warmest admirers | proaching. He thought that he might 
of the Land Act of 1881 would ad-| appeal to the supporters of the Land 
mit that, however necessary it might Act of 1880, and that he might ask 


have been, it was, notwithstanding, | 
looked upon by the people of Ireland as | 
being the fruit of political agitation. | 
Nor could anyone deny that the people | 


of Ireland entertained the idea that by 
similar agitations in the future they 


would be able to get handed over to | 
them a further slice of property which | 


the landowners still looked upon as 


them whether they thought that the 
passing of that Act had not, to a certain 
extent, shaken the basis of property both 
in Ireland and in England? He be- 
lieved—and the opinion had not yet 
become paradoxical—that the safety of 
society in this country absolutely de- 
pended on the solidity of those senti- 
ments about property which were the 


belonging to themselves. Could any- | present basis of our society. We could 
one contemplate such a possibility— | not materially shake this basis with- 
he would rather say such a certainty | out doing infinite harm, not only, or 





— with equanimity? The proposals 
of his noble Friend, if they could 
be carried into practical effect, would 
have the conspicuous merit of averting 
that danger. If they were carried the 
whole property of the landlords would 
be transferred to the tenants, and the 
very class which would otherwise be 
ranged against law and order in Ire- 
land would be amongst its firmest up- 
holders. The plan of his noble Friend 
involved lending not the money, but 


the credit of the State—a plan | 





| principally, to landlords, but also, and 
chiefly, to the wage-earning classes of 
the community. If in 10 years’ time 
we were going to pass another measure 
like the Land Act, in consequence of 
|} another agitation like that of the last 
| three years, we should give a shock to 
| property and credit in Ireland and in 
this country that would most seriously 
affect every class of society. He would 
appeal to those who had watched the 
course of events in the last three years 
whether they did not see, even in this 
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country, which had as yet no Land | 1869, by far the most successful of these 
Act, the effects which were following | measures, allowed three-fourths of the 
the doubtless conscientious legislation | purchase money to remain on mortgage 
of two years ago? If he was right in| —either a simple mortgage of no less 
that idea, he did entreat the Govern-|than 4 per cent, or a mortgage extin- 
ment, while there was yet time, to make | guishable in 32 years. The success of 
such provision in Ireland as should, at| these clauses was very remarkable. Out 
all events, prevent for ever a similar| of 8,380 tenancies, only 2,326 had to 
agitation, followed by similar conse-| be bought by the public; but upwards 
quences. of 6,000 tenants bought their holdings, 
And the average rate of purchase was 

“Chie te the elion of Cle Meats, et te | °F satisfactory, because it was for 223 
mediate revision of the Purchase Clauses of | Y°@?8, or not much less than that named 
the Irish Land Act, 1881, is necessary, in| by the noble Lord. The tenants pur- 
order to give effect to the intentions of Parlia-| chased eagerly, and they paid their in- 
ment contained therein.” —(Lord George Hamil- | stalments well ; and he was gratified to 
iss be able to inform the House that they 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he must con- | continued to pay those instalments very 
gratulate the noble Lord opposite the| well. Last year, out of £120,000 due 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George to the Land Commission, only £4,000 
Hamilton) on having obtained such|remained unpaid. Encouraged by the 
a full House for the discussion of his | success of these sales to tenants of par- 
Motion. The subject was one of great | ticular estates, Parliament resolved to 
and, under certain circumstances, of im- | extend these measures to the whole of 
mense importance, as they were all|Ireland. And then came the Bright 
agreed that a considerable and a larger | Clauses of the Land Act. In that case 
infusion of occupying proprietors among | two-thirds of the purchase money was 
the landlords of Ireland would be of | advanced by the Board of Works ; and it 
great advantage to the State. Hitherto | was advanced in the shape of a termin- 
they had attempted to arrive at this ad- | able mortgage at 34 per cent, repayable 
vantage by methods well tried by ex- | in 35 years by a payment of £5 on every 
perience ; but he was willing to confess | £100. The success of the Bright Clauses, 
that those methods had only had a!as generally known, was very small. 
limited success. Still, those methods! The loans in 10 or 11 years were only 
contained the germs of great future suc- ; 871, and the amount of the purchase 
cess, if certain changes to which the| money was only £853,000. The cause 
noble Lord had referred were made. | of the failure of the Purchase Clauses of 
The Government certainly did not view | the Act of 1870, as compared with those 
the noble Lord’s Resolution, as it stood in the Church Act, was carefully exa- 
on the Paper, with anything but very; mined into; and no one went more 
considerable favour, if one alteration of closely into the question than his right 
words, which he would describe very, hon. Friend who was sitting near him. 
soon, were made. Those methods, he! In some respects the terms offered by 
thought, might lead to a very consider- | the Bright Clauses were less favourable 
able development of the purchase of | than those under the Church Act; but 
estates by the Irish farmers if the | this was not owing to the terms being 
changes to which he had alluded were | less favourable. It was because, under 
made; but if we were to leave those; the Ohurch Act, certain estates were 
methods altogether, we should pass offered for sale as a whole ; while in the 
from what we knew very well to what’ case of the Bright Clauses the individual 
we did not know anything at all about tenant was left to make his bargain with 
yet. But before we took that step there the individual landlord. In 1881 it was 
must be full discussion, which might be considered that more equitable terms 
said to have begun to-night, and the ought to be given; and, consequently, 
country must know thoroughly what it, terms as good as those of the Church 
was abouttodo. The measures hitherto | Act were given with regard to interest 
taken had all contained certain prin-| and the time of repayment of instal- 
ciples in common, and to these he in- ments; but the success did not follow 
vited attention. The Church Act of; which was expected. At this moment 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
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only 330 loans had been sanctioned, re- 
presenting holdings to the price of 
£213,000. The result of all this legis- 
lation was that out of the 500,000 
tenants in Ireland 7,250 had bought 
their holdings, or less than a hundredth, 
and probably considerably less, of the 
value of the lands of Ireland. 

Cotone. KING - HARMAN asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman could 
state the rate of purchase ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the rate of 
purchase* under the Church Act Clauses 
was 22% years. The rate of purchase 
under the Bright Clauses was 19°8, or a 
little under 20 years. The causes of the 
want of success of these various Purchase 
Clauses had been examined into. He 
wished hon. Members to bear in mind, 
in discussing this Resolution, that it was 
possible one hon. Member, in referring 
to a particular feature of the case, might 
mean one thing, while another hon. Mem- 
ber might mean another. He had no 
doubt that the causes which he was 
about to mention would be agreed to 
by all. The first reason“was that, in 
many cases, the tenant was perfectly 
satisfied, as a tenant under a judicial 
rent, with practical security of tenure, 
and did not care to become an owner, 
when he would have to pay an increased 
rent during the whole of his life, and 
pay that share of the poor rate which 
would fall on the owner. Indeed, that 
held govd not only in Ireland, but in 
England also. He had heard of a very 
good English landowner who offered 
each of his tenants the liberty of pur- 
chasing their farms at a moderate price; 
but not one of them would do so. A 
few, however, thinking the estate was 
about to pass into other hands, wished 
to bespeak certain other of the farms. 
Another cause of the failure of these 
clauses was the bad seasons, which had 
taken the heart out of the farmers of 
Ireland as well as of England. The 
Land Commissioners informed him, how- 
ever, that there was a small but percep- 
tible increase in the number of farmers 
now proposing to purchase their farms. 
But, undoubtedly, the third and most 
important reason why the tenants would 
not purchase on the present terms was 
because they expected better terms. The 
tenants fully expected that both Parties 
in both Houses of Parliament would, as 
it were, compete with each other to lay 
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down better and better terms, which 
would bring landlord and tenant to- 
gether. This was a very real and 
serious reason indeed, and it ought to 
make them think very seriously what 
they were about, and not hold out any 
hopes which could not be fulfilled without 
danger to the State, and without more 
danger to the Exchequer. Some of the 
causes which told against the Purchase 
Clauses were causes which the Govern- 
ment were very willing to remedy; and 
they were set forth with very great 
ability in the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee of last year. The Report men- 
tioned that in the case of land under 
settlement—and very much land was 
under settlement in Ireland—the pur- 
chase money must be invested under the 
Court of Chancery in some Government 
stock, so that an income of £1,000, re- 
duced by the expenses of collection to 
£800 a-year, would only realize upon 
sale or investment an income of £600 
a-year. The Committee recommended 
that the trustees should have the ordi- 
nary powers of investment in guaranteed 
and preference stock, and then very little 
loss of income would accrue. Another 
difficulty, which he was informed pri- 
vately was a very serious one, was the 
technical difficulty of head rents and 
quit rents issuing as they did, in many 
eases, out of the whole property, and 
the Committee had recommended that 
they should be apportioned. Then there 
were all the difficulties, which land re- 
formers knew so well, relating to the 
examination of title and the transfer and 
conveyance of estates ; and if they under- 
took to remedy them in Ireland there 
was no reason why they should not at- 
tempt the same in England also. If the 
Government attempted this legislation, 
they should be prepared to do it boldly ; 
and if the noble Lord was willing to 
purchase the favourable consideration of 
the Government by striking out the 
word ‘immediate ’’—[‘‘ No, no!” ]— 
because the noble Lord knew it was per- 
fectly impossible for the Government to 
think of bringing in a Bill that year— 
the Government would be perfectly ready 
to accept so much of his Resolution in 
the sense which he had explained it. 
The noble Lord said he felt very much 
that one of the principal of the failures 
of the Purchase Clauses was that there 
was no intermediate body between the 
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landlord and the tenant to buy the 
estates and retail them, as it were, to 
the tenants; and he did not regard the 
Land Commission in a favourable light 
for that purpose. He thought the noble 
Lord underrated the importance of es- 
tates being taken over bodily, and of 
being sold piecemeal tothe tenants. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) now came to the most 
serious features of the noble Lord’s Re- 
solution. They were two, and they ap- 
peared to be, first, that he wished to 
raise local debenture stock, to which 
farmers and traders in the neighbour- 
hood might subscribe, and the interest 
of which should be payable, first, out of 
the rates, and be guaranteed by the Im- 
perial Exchequer. The second feature 
of the noble Lord’s scheme, as far as he 
could gather, was that the tenant should 
practically have the purchase money 
lent him at the rate of 3 per cent, and 
that, having the money so lent him, he 
would be able to buy property from the 
landlord, the noble Lord thought, at 
22 years’ purchase. He (Mr. Trevelyan) 
had already described to the House the 
methods by which Parliament had tried 
to secure the purchase of those farms by 
the tenants. The House must observe 
that those methods contained two im- 
portant propositions, and they must act 
very cautiously before they abandoned 
them. Those propositions were—first, 
that the purchasing tenant should lay 
down a substantial part of the purchase 
money; and, secondly, that the time in 
which he engaged to repay the same 
should not be an unlimited one. Unless 
these conditions were observed the Go- 
vernment had no assurance that he was 
a bond fide purchaser, and that he valued 
the sense of proprietorship. They had 
no assurance that he was the sort of 
man that the State could accept, or that 
the noble Lord could accept, as a tenant. 
They had no assurance that the pur- 
chaser really wanted to buy his holding, 
but only that the owner wanted to sell 
it. The second condition, relating to 
the term over which the repayment ex- 
tended, was also vital. If the payment 
was a very small one the purchaser 
came to regard himself merely as a rent- 
paying tenant ; whereas, if he saw a sub- 
stantial part of the purchase money 
discharged year by year, if he found 
himself gradually becoming very near 
being a landed proprietor, the case 
was entirely different. Unless these two 
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conditions were fulfilled, they had no 
assurance that the estate would not 
be sold for a great deal more than 
its value. If the buyer found part 
of the price, and had to pay the rest 
steadily and promptly, he would take 
care not to buy the property for more 
than it was worth. But if all the money 
was to be provided by the State, you 
would have no individual self-interest 
called forth in fixing the price of the 
estate; you would have to fix it by a 
Government Department; and no Go- 
vernment Department in the world was 
ever to be trusted to fix the price of 
estates. 

CotoneL. KING-HARMAN: If you 
fix rents under the Land Act, why should 
you not fix the price of estates? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was 
arguing that if you removed individual 
interest from the purchase of estates 
you could not arrive at a proper price. 
They had the fact that whereas, in 1880, 
the Church lands sold for 22 2-3rd years’ 
purchase, in 1883 the price of land was 
about 19 2-8rd years’ purchase. He 
would not enter into the cause of that. 
It was not his business; but it showed 
that there was a very great variation in 
the price of land from the 22 or 23 years 
mentioned by the Lords’ Committee and 
adopted by the noble Lord. Neither 
of the two important considerations he 
had mentioned were fulfilled by the 
scheme of the noble Lord. Under his 
scheme the whole of the purchase money 
was advanced by the State, and the 
number of years allowed for repayment 
was so increased that the tenant was to 
sit at no higher rent than at present. 
It was, of course, a very attractive 
scheme—so attractive that it was neces- 
sary to look closely into it to see what 
made it possible for it to produce such a 
magical result—that the tenant should 
become owner at the same rent as before, 
and the purchaser should obtain full 
value for his land. He would just ask 
the House to consider whether there 
must not be some latent danger in a 
scheme so remarkably attractive. The 
real disadvantage that underlay it was 
in his opinion this—that the scheme 
looked very well on paper. There was 
no doubt the State could borrow at 3 
per cent; but the whole question of suc- 
cess and failure lay in whether it could 
lend safely at 3 per cent on the terms and 
conditions laid down in the scheme. 
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Now, if they allowed a scheme of this 
sort to hold, it was equivalent to transfer- 
ring the land of Ireland from the land- 
lord to the State. The tenant would 
naturally prefer to pay a lower rent, and 
have his estate as well, rather than to 
pay, rent for it in perpetuity. What 
would be the consequence of this 
change? The noble Lord thought the 
local bodies, so to speak, would act as a 
sort of buffer between the Exchequer 
and the tenant. He had himself great 
doubts as to that. They had not many 
opportunities of judging; but they had 
one opportunity, and that was the case 
of the seed loans. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: That was 
a case of famine and distress. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that in the 
case of the seed loans money was lent 
to individual tenants with the Boards of 
Guardians behind them. The money 
was lent; and, in spite of the fact that 
the Boards of Guardians being there to 
act as a buffer between the Exchequer 
and the tenants, the result had been 
that representatives from most of the 
Boards of Guardians concerned attended 
on the Lord Lieutenant, and asked him 
to remit the moiety of the loan which 
still remained unpaid. One thing they 
must expect, that whoever was the land- 
lord—whether the State or the private 
individual—there would be applications 
for partial remissions of rent through 
the whole country in bad seasons; and 
in the case of people who had had in- 
dividual bad times there would be indi- 
vidual applications. The landlords had 
to entertain these applications now, and 
the State would have to entertain them, 
and it would be in a bad position to do 
80, because the State could not make the 
exceptions between individual tenants 
which a good landlord was always ready 
to make in case of need. It would 
either have to insist wholesale, or to 
remit wholesale. And thus they would 
be brought back to this—that the State 
would be obliged to employ probably 
the very same gentlemen who were now 
employed as land agents by individual 
landlords. If they advanced the whole 
of the purchase money they would put 
solvent and insolvent tenants on the 
same basis, and do away with the dis- 
tinction between men who were fit for 
peasant proprietorship, and men who 
were unfit. Then there was the chance 
of political agitation in favour of the 
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remission of Crown rent. He did not 
want to say anything to which hon. Gen- 
tlemen could take exception; but they 
could not forget that two years ago, 
after the tenants had got a certain mea- 
sure for fixity of tenure and fair rent 
promised them, it was thought by a good 
many of them reasonable not to pay rent 
to the private landlords, because a cer- 
tain political measure had been taken 
by the Government. What would have 
been the case if the Government itself 
had been landlord during that agita- 
tion? The difficulty of enforcing pay- 
ment of rent in such a general disin- 
clination to pay on account of political 
causes was almost insuperable. It was 
said that the State would have the 
power to deal severely and strictly with 
whole districts at a time. When, how- 
ever, they considered what dealing “ se- 
verely and strictly”’ with a whole dis- 
trict meant, it would probably be con- 
ceded that such very unpleasant disci- 
pline would be likely to do a great deal 
more radical harm than peasant pro- 
prietorship could do good. The tithe 
agitation seemed a good case in point. 
The Government granted to the Irish 
clergy compensation for the loss by the 
non-payment of tithes, and the Govern- 
ment became by statute entitled to en- 
force the payment of arrears due by the 
occupiers. The Attorney General insti- 
tuted proceedings to recover £104,000 ; 
he recovered £12,000, at a cost in law 
expenses of £23,000. But it would be 
said there were the Protestant Church 
tenants. He allowed that the Church 
tenants had paid very well; but it had 
to be remembered, in the first place, 
that the property lay, to a very great 
extent, in districts where all rents were 
better paid than in other parts of the 
country ; and, in the next place, that 
the Church tenants had already been 
paying their instalments for 10 years 
before there was any agitation against 
paying rent on political grounds; and, 
therefore, they had much at stake which 
they could not afford, even if they had 
wished, to lose. Over and above all, 
there was the process of weeding out 
the less solvent, industrious, and enter- 
prizing Church tenants by the demand 
of a considerable part of the money in 
hand—a demand which was not made 
by the noble Lord. Therefore, to con- 
clude, any scheme which involved the 
essential principles of the dealings which 
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had been carried on with the Church 
property would be favourably received 
by the Government. Any reforms of 
the nature which he had described would 
be heartily accepted by the Government ; 
and in the carrying out of those changes, 
which would require much and carefully- 
studied legislation, the time which could 
not be given this Session would be given 
at the earliest opportunity. But the 
Government did not see their way to 
assist any scheme which did not recog- 
nize those principles which he had laid 
down—payment of a considerable part 
of the purchase money in cash, a series 
of solid instalments for a comparatively 
short term of years to discharge the 
balance, and, as the result of those ele- 
ments, a large margin of security for the 
repayment of the whole debt, and security, 
too, against political and social changes 
which they thought would be connected 
with a too liberal scheme. On these 
conditions the Government would will- 
ingly accept the Resolution of the noble 
Lord, though it would be quite impos- 
sible to accept the word “‘ immediate,” 
because under no circumstances could 
a measure of this importance possibly 
be introduced during the present Session. 
He congratulated the noble Lord on the 
manner in which he had brought this 
question before the House, and he hoped 
that legislation of great benetit to Ire- 
land would spring from that discussion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the concluding 
words of the right hon. Gentleman had 
considerably dashed the hopes which 
some parts of his speech had aroused. 
It "appeared to him that the cardinal 

oints of the scheme which the noble 

ord described with so much ability 
consisted, first, in the advance by the 
State in the manner described of the 
whole of the purchase money; and, 
secondly, of the interposition of a local 
authority, the precise nature of which 
the noble Lord did not specify, between 
the State and the tenant, both as re- 
garded the arrangement of the purchase 
and the payment of the money, the rates 
being taken as collateral security by the 
local authority for the money advanced 
to them by the State. The right hon. 
Gentleman had omitted to state, how- 
ever, the transparently overwhelming 
cause of the failure of the Purchase 
Clauses, the neglect of the State to ad- 
vance the whole of the purchase money. 
In the case of the Church lands, the 
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necessity for borrowing the portion not 
advanced by the State left the tenants 
at the mercy of the usurers, and reduced 
them to a condition of the greatest 
necessity. Therefore, in this case, the 
experiment was tried under the most 
unfavourable conditions. Land was then 
selling in Ireland at a higher rate than 
it ever reached before or since ; and, the 
State advancing only two-thirds of the 
purchase money, the tenants had to 
borrow the remainder at a high rate of 
interest. Notwithstanding all this, the 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
those tenants who became owners in 
this way had, almost without exception, 
punctually paid their rent-charges to 
the State or the Church Commissioners 
during the three years of fierce agita- 
tion, when from every tenant in Ireland 
who was not an owner it was exceed- 
ingly difficult, and in many cases impos- 
sible, for the landlord to obtain his rent. 
Going no further than that, they might 
almost claim that the experiment of 
peasant proprietary had succeeded in 
Ireland; and if the House would only 
bring itself to the task of removing ex- 
isting difficulties—one of the foremost 
of which was this question of the ad- 
vance of the whole of the purchase 
money by the State—they would lay the 
foundations for the creation of a large 
class of occupying owners in Ireland, 
and thus be able to see the approach of 
a successful and an honourable settle- 
ment of the great Land Question in Ire- 
land. A variety of objections had been 
advanced to any large plan of this kind ; 
and, undoubtedly, if the Bright Clauses 
of the Land Act were made to work suc- 
cessfully, they would have to anticipate 
the approach of a very large number of 
tenants for the purpose of obtaining 
their benefits, and the hypothecation of 
the security of the State to a very large 
amount of money ; but had it, or had it 
not, been the policy of the Governments 
of this country in recent years to encou- 
rage a peasant proprietary in Ireland? He 
thought it had; and where they were able 
to point out that the policy of the State 
had been frustrated through the failure 
of the Act, surely the vastness of the 
operation should not be any deterrent 
in the way of remedying the difficulties 
which were proved to havearisen. The 
question of the advance of the whole of 
the purchase money was a leading diffi- 
culty in the matter. The tenant was 
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unable, in most cases, to borrow the 
money he required at a reasonable rate 
of interest. The lender of the money 
necessary to make up a fourth of the 
purchase money was compelled to take 
a second charge upon the holding. 
Under the Land Act the landlord was 
entitled to become the proprietor of that 
second charge; but he (Mr. Parnell) 
could imagine that, as a rule, the land- 
lord would not desire to trouble himself 
about collecting small rentals, where 
formerly he collected large amounts. 
As it had never been worth while to 
make two bites at a cherry, so it was 
scarcely worth while for the State to 
longer withhold the remnant of the pur- 
chase money, merely to insist on the 
principle that some portion of it should 
be advanced by the tenant. They com- 
menced with two-thirds, and the amount 
then went on to three-fourths; and, per- 
haps, the right hon. Gentleman would 
now go as far as four-fifths. The Com- 
mittee, which was presided over in the 
last Parliament by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, adopted four-fifths. 
But, surely, if the Government desired 
tu give a fair trial to this great stroke of 
policy, why should they stop at the limit 
of even four-fifths of the purchase money ? 
It was plain that they adopted this limi- 
tation from a fear that at some future 
time there would be a strike against 
Crown rent, and that the Crown would 
be placed in much the same position that 
the landlords were during the last ‘‘ no 
rent”? movement. He thought, however, 
that the history of that movement 
showed conclusively that such an at- 
tempt on the part of the Irish tenants was 
not at all likely to take place. But be- 
fore he went into this consideration, he 
wished to point out that the Government 
were actually, at the present moment, 
in the very position which they seemed 
greatly to dread to place themselves in, 
for they were in the position of having 
to collect rents for the landlords them- 
selves, and to use the Forces of the 
Crown for that purpose. They were 
compelled to collect those rents during 
the ‘‘no rent’’ movement, some of 
which had been proved before judicial 
tribunals to be harsh and unjust. They 
were in some cases compelled, pending 
the action of the Courts, to collect these 
rents still; and they collected them, 
therefore, ata great disadvantage. He 
submitted that it would make all the 
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difference in the position of the State if 
they adopted this scheme of peasant 
proprietary—he would not say exactly 
like that suggested by the noble Lord, 
because he did not bind himself to all 
its details; but, speaking for himself, 
he would say that, as far as its two main 
principles went—the principle of a lien 
on the local rates, or the interposition 
of the local authority, and the advance 
of the whole of the purchase money— 
he could see no objection to the former, 
and he approved the latter. It wasa 
reasonable safeguard for the House and 
the Government to require that the local 
authorities or the ratepayers should 
undertake some of the risk in this great 
transaction and change; and if such a 
proposal in respect to peasant proprie- 
tary in Ireland were agreed to by all 
Parties in the House, the Government 
would be placed in a higher moral posi- 
tion, which could be justified with much 
more security and satisfaction than the 
position they now occupied, when they 
went to collect rents from the tenants he 
had referred to. The Chief Secretary 
referred to two examples for the purpose 
of showing the difficulties of collecting 
rents, and the disadvantages that at- 
tended the lending of money to local 
authorities in Ireland for the use of the 
tenants; but they were not, in the 
slightest degree, applicable to the case 
in hand. In the first place, the right 
hon. Gentleman quoted the example of 
the seeds loans. He (Mr. Parnell) must 
say that he quite expected the seeds 
loans and the objections of some pauper 
Boards of Guardians in the West to be 
trotted out before the discussion closed ; 
but the circumstances of that case were 
entirely different from this from every 
point of view. He admitted that the 
Local Boards ought to pay, and ought 
not to ask for remission, and he said so 
in 1881; but when the loans were made, 
it was admitted that famine was coming 
upon the country, and even the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) was 
credited at the time when the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) brought on his Motion for a 
supply of seed—he was credited, by 
well-informed persons, with the inten- 
tion of bringing forward a Bill for the 
purpose of securing a grant for seed for 
Ireland. He(Mr. Parnell) brought for- 
ward another scheme of his own, which 
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very properly was adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon ; but then the loan was given at 
that time as a means of meeting an 
almost unexampled period of distress in 
Treland. It was granted to the very 
poorest of the community, to labourers, 
and to small cottier tenants under £4 
valuation, and in such a hurried way 
that the ordinary safeguards which ought 
to be observed, and which were usually 
observed in transactions of this kind, 
were not observed. Thus, in conse- 
quence, much of the money was lent 
unjustifiably to persons who ought not 
to have got it. Much, too, of the money 
was spent in buying seed of an inferior 
quality ; while all the machinery for 
putting this loan into motion had to 
be hastily devised, and consequently 
abuses arose which had prompted the 
Boards of Guardians in some of the 
more pauperized districts with the de- 
sire to be relieved of the necessity of 
paying the amount of their obligations. 
Now, the proposition of.the noble Lord 
was one of a very different character. 
It was a loan that would be lent, not in 
times of great emergency, but calmly 
and deliberately, and not for the relief 
of cottiers and tenants, but that would 
be for the purpose of enabling perfectly 
solvent tenants to become owners of 
their holdings. Consequently, there was 
really no analogy between the two cases. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also 
called attention to the case of the tithe 
war, and in regard to which he (Mr. 
Parnell) might repeat what he had said 
with regard to the other question. Pub- 
lic opinion, undoubtedly, was strongly 
against the tithe charge, and it was 
supported by the Government for the 
time being, who brought in a Bill to re- 
move the charge from the shoulders of 
the tenants to the landlords. The House 
must also bear in mind that the means 
of recovering the tithe-rent charge were, 
and still remained, very different from 
the means of recovering rent. The only 
way in which the Government had 
ever recovered the tithe-rent charge 
was by seizures of stock and by sales; 
for non-payment of rent it was possible 
to evict; but it was doubtful whether 
the soldiers of even a well-drilled and dis- 
ciplined Army would be the instrument 


for turning the wives and families of, 


tenants into ditches to starve. He 
Mr. Parnell 
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thought all careful students of the ‘no 
rent’’ movement must he persuaded that 
it was exeeedingly unlikely, if not per- 
fectly impossible, that if the change 
were made as suggested by the noble 
Lord, and the tenants were asked to pay 
a reduced rent charge, less than the pre- 
sent judicial rents, and the tenants felt 
they were dragging a lessening instead 
of a lengthening chain behind them, 
that there would be refusals to pay, or 
that any agitation or any political Party 
would be able to do that which they 
were not able to do under more advan- 
tageous circumstances in the period from 
1879 to 1883—namely, to induce them 
to refuse paying the annual amount 
which was necessary for the purpose of 
keeping a roof over their heads. The 
difficulties in the way of the proposed 
scheme ought not to be exaggerated. It 
was right that the House should inquire 
into all the surrounding difficulties, and 
all the risks which might be involved 
and entailed in an operation of such 
magnitude. But he believed that the 
change would be carried out with no 
risk to the Imperial taxpayer, and that 
the country would be a positive gainer 
in the saving of the amount which it was 
now paying to the police in Ireland of 
£500,000 or £600,000 a-year, not to 
mention the necessity of keeping a large 
standing Army of 30,000 men, which 
must entail a corresponding swelling of 
the Military Estimates. The House 
should not deliberately exaggerate or 
raise up phantoms in respect to this 
question. A good deal of the speech of 
the Chief Secretary, in examining the 
difficulties that beset the scheme of 
oceupying ownership, was more like the 
speech of a special pleader might make 
in opposing what he knew to be a good 
case. When the Chief Secretary had 
had time to examine this matter more 
carefully, he hoped he would resume the 
policy of the Liberal Party when out of 
| Office, and assist the noble Lord in en- 
| deavouring to effect a practical solution 
of this question. Why should there be 
delay? He hoped the noble Lord would 
not agree to such a plea, but would press 
his Motion to a Division, and take the 
sense of the House upon it. It was a 
non-contentious question, which only re- 

uired discussion and examination by 
the whole House; and the only important 
‘point which had to be settled was the 
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fraction of the purchase money which 
the tenant should be required to pay, 
and he trusted that that portion might 
be made so small as to become almost 
infinitesimal. It was a question very 
suitable for the consideration of a Grand 
Committee. It was not for him tomake 
suggestions as to the method of carrying 
the scheme into effect ; but he would ask 
the Government, having listened to the 
debate to-night, having heard the opi- 
nion of both sides of the House, and 
having heard the detailed suggestions, 
whether this question might not be con- 
sidered during the next fortnight, and 
be embodied by themselves in a Govern- 
ment Bill, which might be submitted to 
a Grand Committee chosen from all 
sections of the House? He had no doubt 
that the result of the labours of such a 
Committee would be to return to the 
House a Bill which would go far to- 
wards a settlement of this most difficult 
Trish question—a question which, if left 
unsettled, must constantly remain a 
source of danger and difficulty to the 
State. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, he 
thought that the Chief Secretary had 
raised unnecessary difficulties, and 
seemed to think that the proposal 
had departed from the lines which 
had hitherto been followed in similar 
proposals. The Government, however, 
were already committed to the theory 
that a peasant proprietary would be a 
good thing for Ireland. They had com- 
mitted themselves to it in 1877, on the 
Motion of the present Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, and again in the Act 
of 1881. No doubt, the Act of 1881 had 
changed the aspect of the question. He 
was one of those who believed in that 
Act. There was, however, no doubt 
that it had given so many advantages 
to the tenant that the number of tenants 
who would be willing to purchase was 
not so great as it otherwise would have 
been. He did not agree with the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
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Parnell) that the majority of the ten-| 
ants would wish to avail themselves of | 
facilities for purchase. The majority of | 
the tenants had obtained what they de- 
sired—security of tenure, and security 
against arbitrary raising of rent. The 
number, he believed, would only be a, 
minority, though a considerable mi- 
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ought to be an inducement, rather 
than the reverse, in the eyes of the 
Government, to accept the proposal of 
the noble Lord, though, perhaps, not in 
its entirety. He saw great danger in 
the guarantee of Unions and County 
Boards, and believed that in many in- 
stances they would object to have re- 
sponsibility thrown upon them. He did 
not believe there would be any serious 
default on the part of the tenants in 
paying the purchase money. He trusted 
that the Government would, as they had 
accepted two of the recommendations 
of the Lords’ Committee, accept, or, at 
any rate, not refuse to consider favour- 
ably, the two last recommendations— 
namely, the provision of the whole of 
the purchase money by the State, and 
the extension of the time of repayment 
to 40 or 42 years. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would not 
stand long between the House and the 
Prime Minister. There were few ques- 
tions more important to Ireland than 
that which had been raised by his noble 
Friend the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton). It was impossible 
to overstate the interest taken in the 
subject in Ireland—in fact, he (Mr. 
Gibson) could go further, and say it 
was impossible to overstate or exagge- 
rate the unanimity of feeling on the 
subject in Ireland. Although many 
people regarded the question not ex- 
actly from the same standpoint as he 
and some of his hon. Friends did, they 
all recognized that there were many 
practical difficulties which would have 
to be overcome before a solution could 
be arrived at. It must be recognized by 
anyone who considered this question 
that the scheme of the Land Act had 
been largely disturbed in its operation 
by what had taken place since its pass- 
ing, compared, at all events, with what 
was stated in Parliament, and what must 
have been the intentions of its authors. 
It clearly was the intention of those who 
presented the Irish Land Act to Parlia- 
ment that the Purchase Clauses should 
have a substantial operation, and that 
the Tenure Clauses also should have a 
substantial operation. It was intended, 
he believed, judging from the speeches 
which were made, that the Purchase 
Clauses were to be looked to to provide 
a final and ultimate solution of the ques- 
tion; and that the Tenure Clauses were 
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rather to be looked to to bridge over the 
interval—it might be a long one—be- 
fore the final solution was arrived at. 
That was pointed out by the noble Mar- 
quess the present Secretary of State for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington), in 
the speech in which he referred, in the 
the City, to the Tenure Clauses as 
only supplying a modus vivendi. The 
Tenure Clauses, however, had had so 
much effect given to them, and they 
had been so widely appealed to, that, 
practically, they had driven from view 
the Purchase Clauses. In fact, it had 
been brought about that the Tenure 
Clauses had mainly occupied public at- 
tention in Ireland, and had mainly been 
appealed to; and that the Purchase 
Clauses had practically remained, he 
would not say a dead letter, but with 
very little operation. There was nothing 
novel in the Purchase Clauses of the 
Land Act of 1881; their provisions had 
been before Parliament and the Govern- 
ment for a good number of years; and, 
therefore, they might take it that the 
principle of encouraging the growth of 
peasant proprietorship and an occupy- 
ing proprietary in Ireland was recog- 
nized as desirable, and the failure of 
which was to be deplored. He did not 
wish to discuss the details of the plan of 
his noble Friend the Member for Middle- 
sex. The Resolution which appeared 
upon the Paper of the House was gene- 
ral in its terms, and pointed to the 
desirability of further facilities being 
afforded for the working of the Pur- 
chase Clauses of the Land Act. The noble 
Lord was bound—indeed, it was only 
fair, when he came before the House 
with that Resolution, that he should 
give the ideas which were present to his 
own mind as matters for the considera- 
tion of Parliament and the House. The 
question was a wide one, and might pos- 
sibly cover a great portion of the land of 
Ireland in the occupation of the tenantry; 
but he (Mr. Gibson) did not think it 
would be found, at all events at first, to 
have a very wide and universal opera- 
tion. He thought it would be worked 
gradually and tentatively; but it was, 
no doubt, a great proposal, and it would 
have to be approached, he would not 
say with caution, but with great pru- 
dence, and with a statesmanlike desire 
to realize all the difficulties around it. 
He had no doubt in his own mind— 
looking at Ireland, with its chequered 
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and uncertain history, looking at the 
experience of recent years—that one of 
the soundest social and political policies 
to be applied to the country was to in- 
crease the facilities for creating a pea- 
sant proprietary, and developing into a 
healthy operation what were called the 
‘‘ Bright Clauses” of the Land Act. The 
guiding principles that his noble Friend 
the Member for Middlesex had laid 
down, in explaining the Motion he 
had introduced, were these—that there 
should be a larger advance made to 
encourage tenants, and that, for the 
safety of the State, and to prevent any 
possibility of loss to the State, it would 
be reasonable and fair, if there was any 
very large increase—certainly, if there 
was an increase up to the full amount 
of what was required for the purchase 
money—there should be the security of 
the rates. Now, these were the prin- 
ciples which his noble Friend had laid 
down in outline, and they seemed not 
unreasonable, but worthy of the favour- 
able and full consideration of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in his interesting speech, 
had practically admitted the soundness 
and fairness of the Resolution proposed. 
He had not denied at all that every 
syllable of the Resolution on the Paper 
applied, and he had only sought tu 
qualify the time in which that Resolu- 
tion might be applied; so that, practi- 
cally, the House might take it that the 
Government conceded in rrinciple the 
contention that was unanimously held 
by Irish Representatives on this matter 
—namely, that it was desirable that 
there should be a revision of the Pur- 
chase Clauses of the Land Act in order 
to give effect to the intentions of Par- 
liament contained therein. Now, that 
being so, it was obvious the question 
could not be put aside by cavilling at 
the details. The broad points he (Mr. 
Gibson) went upon were these—that 
the present facilities had been found 
inadequate, and that further facilities 
for putting the “ Bright Clauses” of 
the Land Act into operation were desir- 
able and necessary. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, practically admitting all these 
general assertions, took issue on the 
word ‘‘ immediate.” Well, that was all 
very well, of course, from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s point of view; but he (Mr. 
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Gibson) thought the word ‘‘immediate,”’ 
or some equivalent, was desirable, be- 
cause it was the only word in the Re- 
solution which suggested that it was not 
to be an absolutely abstract Resolution. 
If they struck out the word “ imme- 
diate,” they made it merely an abstract 
Resolution, and prevented it having any 
efficacy at all. This was no new ques- 
tion. On the 2nd May, 1882, Lord 
Granville, speaking with all the weight 
of his authority in the House of Lords, 
used these words— 


“Your Lordships are aware that the Land 
Act does not deal with the question of arrears. 
. . . . Then there are also what are popularly 
known as the ‘Bright Clauses’ of that Act. 
On both those subjects the Act will require re- 
vision ; and with regard to that a detailed state- 
ment will be made in Parliament at an early 
date.”’— ‘3 Hansard, [268] 1923.) 


That was a distinct statement on the 
2nd of May last year. But it did not 
rest there, because, on May 8, Lord 
Granville used these words— 


‘Your Lordships are well aware that, some 
days ago, I announced the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose to Parliament 
three measures—one with regard to strength- 
ening the administration of justice and the 
security of private rights in Ireland ; one affect- 
ing arrears; and another affecting what are 
called the ‘ Bright Clauses.’ Her Majesty’s 
Government adhere to that intention.’’—(Jdrd., 
[269] 316.) 


That was a statement made a year ago 
by one of the leading Members of the 
Cabinet in reference to this particular 
question. They then stated that this 
question required revision; they then 
stated that they were in a position soon 
to announce the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and that a Bill was in preparation. 
In the face of that statement, and in the 
face of what had occurred since, was it 
not unreasonable to expect that his noble 
Friend the Member for Middlesex would 
consent to strike out from the Resolution 
that which gave it life? At that time 
of the evening (12.10 p.m.), and having 
regard to the fact that the Prime Minis- 
ter was about to speak, he did not think 
it was reasonable for him to make any 
further observations in reference to this 
extremely important subject. It was a 
subject which anyone must have thought 
of largely who had thought at all on the 
future condition of Ireland; and he ven- 
tured to think that, whatever might be 
the effect of this Resolution, the House 
of Commons would affirm that, in its 
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opinion, it was desirable that there 
should be some revision of the Purchase 
Clauses of the Land Act, and that that 
revision should be of a prompt, and not 
of a remote character. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to the Motion of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord George Hamilton), and with re- 
gard to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who seconded the Motion (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), I must say this—that I do not 
concur in the grounds upon which they 
appear to me distinctly to base their pro- 
position. I concur in the proposition 
itself, with the exception of the word 
which my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (Mr. Trevelyan) has objected to; 
but I do not concur in the grounds upon 
which they appear to base it. They 
base their proposition, not upon the fact 
which I am bound to say the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down (Mr. Gibson) based his proposi- 
tion—they do not base their proposition 
upon the great advantages of a peasant 
or farming proprietary ; upon the sound-_ 
ness of the principle of such a measure ; 
upon the security it would give for public 
order, and upon the unity of interest it 
would create between the class of pea- 
sants and the other classes of society, 
but upon their apprehension that more 
Land Bills are in preparation. It was 
not to confer a benefit upon the com- 
munity at large, but to save the landed 
proprietors from more Lands Bills that 
this proposal was made. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’) 
I think I am strictly representing the 
entire effect of these speeches; and I 
must own that these statements, coming 
from such a quarter as they do, convey 
a deep impression of the unsettled state 
of the Land Question in Ireland at the 
present moment. At any rate, the hon. 
Member for Hartford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
will not deny that he represented it as 
such. I am not questioning the right of 
hon. Gentlemen to hold that opinion, if 
they think fit; but I am merely ques- 
tioning the policy and the tendency of 
such a declaration. I doubtit; I do not 
agree with them. I believe that sub- 
stantial justice has been done in Ireland, 
I believe that we have gone to the root 
of the matter, and have established re- 
lations, substantially just, between the 
landlord and the tenant; and, therefore, 
I am not ready to admit that the Land 
Question is unsettled, and I think the 
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statements of the noble Lord the Mover, 
and the hon. Gentleman the Seconder 
of the Motion were most dangerous and 
impolitic. I look at this proposal, 
therefore, from quite a different point of 
view—namely, from the point of view 
borne by the proposal itself. I do not 
hesitate to say that I agree that the Pur- 
chase Clauses require revision, in order 
to meet the intentions of Parliament; 
because, in stating last year that we 
were not prepared to re-open gene- 
rally the particular clauses of the Land 
Act, I went on to say that I did not ex- 
tend that declaration to the question of 
the Purchase Clauses, any more than I 
did to the question of arrears. I can- 
not agree with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down that my noble Friend Lord Gran- 
ville ever promised, on the part of the 
Government, to introduce a measure 
into this House immediately. [Mr. 
Gipson: I read Lord Granville’s own 
words.] Yes; but they do not bear 
the construction the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman puts upon them. I 
should take the liberty of adhering to 
my own words; they were words spoken 
in this place, and I presume the House 
of Commons is prepared to accept on 
such subjects declarations which I may 
make. I can answer for these words; 
I cannot tell what words were used by 
Lord Granville, or whether the words 
quoted by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite were correctly re- 
ported. We agree, in order to meet the 
intentions of Parliament, there ought to 
be a revision in these clauses; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down holds these two doc- 
trines; he holds that the revision is to 
be immediate. Speaking on the 12th 
June, and there being no Bill before the 
House, and no plan before the House, 
except a plan for none of the details of 
which he will be responsible, and when 
the House has been sitting for about 
four months, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman says these two things—that 
the revision must be immediate, and 
that the question involves many prac- 
tical difficulties to be looked at and 
overcome before a solution is arrived at. 
This is the practical — of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. There 
are, said the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, a great many practical dif- 
ficulties in the way, and these difficulties 
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must be carefully looked at and over- 
come. There must be, he said, a care- 
ful and prudent caution, or prudence, or 
cautious prudence, orsomething likethat. 
{Mr. Grsson: Caution.] But there was 
another word; another epithet. [Mr. 
Grsson: Statesmanlike prudence.}] No, 
no. There was something much more 
telling and pungent than ‘ statesman- 
like prudence.” Anyhow, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman really thinks 
that all these practical difficulties can 
be looked at and overcome before a 
solution can be arrived at, and that 
when that process has been gone 
through, and a complex Bill has been 
framed, it can be introduced in this 
House so as to be passed into law dur- 
ing the present Session. That is the 
proposal he intends to force on the 
Government, through the medium of 
an adverse vote to-night, if he is able 
to induce the House to go to it. It is 
all very well for the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who does not pro- 
pose to legislate himself in this matter, 
to play with edged tools. [‘‘ Oh, Oh!’’] 
It is playing with edged tools; and it 
would be most culpable in the Govern- 
ment to give any promise to introduce a 
Bill in this House at the present time, . 
unless they saw their way, in lookin 
through all the formidable difficulties 
which presented themselves, to frame a 
measure, and obtain for it the sanction 
of Parliament this Session. It is not to 
be done; the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman knows it cannot be done; 
and, according to the announcement he 
has made, he is going to vote for a 
measure which will give a pledge that, 
in his own mind, he knows it would be 
impossible to redeem. Let us see how 
this matter stands. He has stated that 
the question is to enlarge the advance 
that is to be made, and to throw the 
security upon the rates. The question 
is a great deal larger than the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has repre- 
sented ; it and the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord George Hamilton) fairly made 
it a great deal larger. The noble 
Lord, in his speech, fairly threw over- 
board the old notion of requiring 
the payment down of an instalment. 
The noble Lord based his plan en- 
tirely upon the notion of a reduction ~ 
of rent, combined with the transfer of 
the fee simple, a reduction of the grant, 
not necessarily, in all cases, consider+ 
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able ; but the annual charge to be made 
on the tenant, under the plan of the 
noble Lord, without any proportion of 
the purchase money paid down in the 
first instance—the annual charge was to 
be kept within, and be below, and not 
above, the rent for which the tenant is 
now liable. The noble Lord made one 
most important and valuable admission. 
In a statement, which was couched in 
very emphatic terms—I will not attempt 
to repeat his words; but, if I use strong 
words, I do not think I shall use stronger 
words than those which fell from the 
noble Lord when he said he considered 
it would be most dangerous to place the 
State in the condition of creditor in the 
face of the peasantry and smaller occu- 
piers of Ireland, and such a feature he 
proposed entirely to expel from his plan. 
Well, that is very important; because, 
if the noble Lord agrees that it is not 
safe to place the State in the condition 
of creditor before the mass of the Irish 
cultivators, the noble Lord must allow 
mo to say that neither would it be safe 
to involve the State in pecuniary respon- 
sibility in connection with the purchase 
of Irish holdings with any unreal and 
illusory personage, placed between the 
State and the cultivators of the land of 
Ireland. Now, see what changes are 
proposed, and how different the scheme 
now before us in principle and in detail 
is from the schemes upon which hitherto 
Parliament has been content to go. I 


have said I cannot accept the word | 


“immediate” in the Resolution of the 
noble Lord. While I recognize the duty 
of Parliament, I cannot consent to adopt 
words that I knowit is impossible to act 
upon, and that no exertion of the Go- 
vernment, considering the engagements 
witht which they are already charged, 
could by any possibility enable them to 
fulfil. Let us see what is the real bear- 
ing and effect of the main proposition of 
the plan before us. Iam very glad to 
see that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) re- 
cognized the introduction of the local 
authority in this case. I hold that my 
impression is that these clauses will 
have to be revised ; that the revision, if 
it is to be made, ought to bo of a serious 
character ; and if it is to be of a serious 
character, it would be impossible to 
effect it except with the introduction of 
a local authority. On that principle I 
think the noble Lord proposes to pro- 
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ceed. He has not, however, communi- 
cated to us what the local authority is 
to be; and there, undoubtedly, rises a 
question of the greatest difficulty and 
of the greatest importance. The prin- 
ciple upon which all former proposals 
of this kind have been based has 
been that, while the creation of a 
farming proprietary—which was the 
happy phrase introduced by the noble 
Lord himself—while the creation of a 
farming proprietary is very desirable, 
the principal plan for bringing that pro- 
prietary into existence ought to be pur- 
chase with comfort, purchase with capital, 
purchase with candour, purchase with 
qualities tested to some extent, as a 
general rule, by the payment down of a 
proportion of the purchase money. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of Cork says we have altered the pro- 
portion of the purchase money to be 
paid down from two-thirds to three- 
fourths; but that is a slender ground 
for supposing that we are prepared to 
part with the condition altogether. How 
far we are prepared to go in this direc- 
tion may appear at a later stage of this 
subject; but I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to part with the application of that 
principle. Now, Sir, by the adoption 
of that principle, and by securing the 
higher character of our purchasers, we 
attained to the success we have attained 
under the Irish Church Act, and which 
we should have attained in a much 
larger degree under the Land Act had 
we not, as has been justly stated by the 
noble Lord and by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman below the Gangway (Colonel 
Colthurst), removed the inducement to 
proprietorship in a great degree by giv- 
ing to the tenant such a position, in the 
capacity of tenant, as conduced to his 
satisfaction. We then knew that by 
having these views of competency and 
character we had likewise some limita- 
tion to the extent of the transaction. 
Parliament would have reserved it in 
its power to consider, from time to time, 
whether these transactions ought to be 
relaxed. And now let us see what is 
proposed in substance, because, in 
substance, this is the common view 
of the propesal of the noble Lord 
and the hon. Member for the City 
of Oork. I do not say they adopt 


all the propositions of the Committee of 
the House of Lords—the Report of 
which Committee, by the way, contains 
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the most subversive and dangerous doc- 
trines that were ever proposed in our 
time by a public body—or all the sug- 
gestions set forth by the whole work ; 
but they abolish the payment down of 
any portion of the purchase money, and 
they say to the tenant—‘‘ You are now 
to become the proprietor of your hold- 
ing, either with a reduction, or, at all 
events, with no increase of rent; you 
are to make no effort, you will be called 
upon for no payment down—in fact, we 
shall call upon you to pay something 
less than your rent for a limited number 
of years, and then the fee-simple will 
be yours.” I have not made up my 
mind, quiteirrespective of the credit of 
the State, that such a plan as that is 
defensible in principle; but it appears 
to me one of the broadest and most ex- 
tended propositions that wasever brought 
before Parliament, and, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, who is 
ready to vote for an immediate Bill, 
says, there are many practical difficulties 
which really require to be overcome be- 
fore a solution can be arrived at. What 
is, then, the consequence? Every culti- 
vator of the soil in Ireland is to be told 
—‘' We come to you now and we offer 
to you that, without taking any steps 
whatever, without entering into any 
new engagements whatever, with, pro- 
bably, a remission of some part of your 
present engagements, you shall be, in a 
given number of years, the proprietor 
of the holding which you now occupy.” 
Will not the first consequence of that 
proposal be that every holder in Ire- 
land will claim to become a proprietor ? 
A man is to make no effort, he is to do 
nothing; if he has been an indifferent 
cultivator, or even an indifferent cha- 
racter, as such he may continue; with- 
out any effort, or sacrifice, or engage- 
ment whatever, he is simply to make 
his demand, in order to come within the 
circle of this proposal; he is to become the 
proprietor of his holding, irrespective 
of his capital and of his character. I 
may state, moreover, that the proposal 
would involve the question of a State 
guarantee to the extent of several 
hundreds of millions—£300,000,000 or 
£400,000,000-—— 

Mr.PARNELL: About £100,000,000. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot give 
the absolute figures; but I venture 
to say it would not be far short of 
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£300,000,000 of money that would re- 
quire to be involved in the guarantee I 
am now speaking of. That guarantee, 
according to the noble Lord, is to be 
covered by the local authority. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
right hon. Gentleman is mixing up the 
scheme of the House of Lords with my 
proposal. I never proposed that the 
State should guarantee £300,000,000 of 
money. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never men- 
tioned anything of the kind. I am en- 
deavouring to work out what I think 
are the consequences of the noble Lord’s 
proposals. He asked that the payment 
down of a portion of the purchase money 
is to be dropped; and I think, under 
his plan, a man is to become proprietor 
of his holding without any payment 
down, but simply by paying for a mode- 
rate term of years—I think 40 years— 
the very same or less rent than he pays 
now. It is for that that I make the 
noble Lord responsible, not for what he 
stated, but for what are the necessary 
consequences of his proposals. The con- 
sequences of his proposals are, that 
every man having offered to him the 
fee-simple of his holding and some re- 
duction of rent, it is absurd to ask, will 
that man take it, or will he not? Of 
course, he will take it. Therefore, you 
have to deal with the whole land of Ire- 
land. [‘‘No, no!” ] I am glad to hear 
that straightforward recognition of the 
true facts of the case. At this moment 
I am called upon to say I will immedi- 
ately carry this into effect. This is a 
question which would involve, as I say, 
a guarantee by the State of £300,000,000 
or £400,000,000 of money; or, as the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork says, of 
£100,000,000 of money. The noble Lord 
interposes a local authority. In prin- 
ciple, I think that a valuable and essen- 
tial feature of his plan; but I do not 
know whether the noble Lord thinks 
there are local authorities existing in 
Ireland who can pledge the people of 
Ireland and the property of the country 
to a guarantee of £300,000,000. Ido 
not think there are such bodies in exist- 
ence, although I do not pretend to speak 
dogmatically and with authority on this 
subject. I am not aware of any local 
authority which can be in the mind of 
any man, except Grand Juries or the 
Boards of Guardians. The Grand Juries 
are totally out of the question upon the 
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present basis; and with respect to the 
Boards of Guardians, which were elected 
for entirely different purposes, and with 
functions of not one-fiftieth part of this 
scope and importance, I cannot under- 
take to bring in immediately a Bill for 
placing in their hands the obligations of 
a plan which is to involve this enormous, 
gigantic, and almost incredible guaran- 
tee. I think those are reasons which 
ought to show that we could not possi- 
bly go further than my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has gone. I am determined, for 
myself, to preserve my own mind entirely 
free on the question whether it is possi- 
ble to amend the Purchase Clauses of 
the Land Act without dealing with what I 
hold to be a question of extreme urgency, 
a question of great urgency for Ireland 
—namely, the question of its local insti- 
tutions. I can conceive that a judicious 
measure of local institutions for Ireland 
might immensely simplify the difficulties 
of this measure; but this one thing 
more I wish to say in protesting against 
this enormous transaction, that if we 
call upon bodies quite incompetent for 
the purpose of entering upon vast pecu- 
niary engagements on the part of the 
people of Ireland, the meaning of that 
is, that the whole affair will be an im- 
posture. The interference of a local 
authority will only serve to cast dust in 
the eyes of the people in this country, 
and we should attain no other end than 
we should have attained if we had recog- 
nized at once and adopted at once the 
principle which the noble Lord declared 
to be intolerable—namely, the principle 
of becoming at once the direct creditors 
of all the cultivators in Ireland. Un- 
doubtedly, regard for the interests of the 
English taxpayer is one of the motives, 
and probably a great one, in my mind, 
against the adoption of any scheme of 
that character; but I must say there is 
another motive behind it, working in 
the same direction, and carrying us to 
exactly the same conclusion, which I 
deem to be more weighty still, and 
that is a motive which must be 
all-powerful in the mind of every 
right-minded person in this country— 
namely, a desire to promote harmony 
and goodwill between the peoples of 
the two countries. To place the State 
and the Treasury of this country in 
the position of creditorship is like put- 
ting a bastard premium on every attempt 
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to disturb the relations between England 
and Ireland. Iam not sure what are 
the intentions of the noble Lord ; butthe 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
desires to give us an order to legislate 
immediately on a question which, never- 
theless, he ingenuously confesses is sur- 
rounded by many practical difficulties 
which require to be carefully looked at. 
I think I have shown why I cannot 
adopt this Resolution in the sense in 
which it was adopted, certainly by the 
hon. Seconder (Mr. A. J. Balfour), as 
a mere defence against the rights of 
property in Ireland, the security of 
which he thinks we have impaired and 
weakened, but which we think we have 
saved and rescued. [‘Oh! oh!”] It 
is all very well to jeer; but these are 
solemn convictions; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman who is accustomed to indulge in 
that mode of expression, would do well 
to allow solemn impressions to be de- 
livered in a proper manner, and without 
that description of interruption. It is 
my deep conviction that the Land Act of 
1881 has been a great attempt, and, in 
the main, a successful attempt, to deal 
with the Land Question of Ireland, and 
to vindicate the liberty of property in 
Ireland. I cannot adopt this Resolution 
upon the principle that property has 
been shaken; but I adopt it on totally 
different grounds. I adopt it, without 
any pledge to take immediate action 
upon it until we can dispose of the 
difficulties with which it is surrounded ; 
I adopt it on the ground of the intrinsic 
merits of the policy which it contem- 
plates in Ireland—the placing of a con- 
siderable portion of the land of that 
country in the hands of those by whom 
that land is cultivated. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
whatever opinion the House might form 
of the proposal of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), he was sure those who had 
sat in the House during the greater part 
of the debate, as he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) had done, would feel thankful 
to him for the very useful discussion 
which his Motion had provoked. And 
he was further sure they would all be 
glad to join the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in acknow- 
ledging the moderation with which the 
noble Lord had stated his views. With 
reference to the speech of the right hon, 
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Gentleman the Prime Minister, he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) would like to call 
attention to two important points upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman dwelt. 
In the early part of his speech, the right 
hon. Gentleman said he was glad to 
hear that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
had recognized the necessity for some 
collateral security by the local authority, 
if any advance for this scheme was made 
by the Imperial Exchequer. He wished 
to remind the House that, the first time 
in those discussions that the local au- 
thority was referred to as a satisfactory 
collateral security, was, sometime ago, 
when he (Mr. O’Connor Power) had the 
honour of submitting a Motion on the 
question of migrating tenants from 
one part of Ireland to another. He 
was sorry the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex had not honoured him 
with his support on that occasion; but 
he was bound to say there was a de- 
cided coincidence of thought between 
them, because, when he mentioned to 
the noble Lord, privately, the method 
which he intended to adopt for giving 
collateral security, the noble Lord 
stated to him that he (Lord George 
Hamilton) had been for some time de- 
voting considerable attention to the 
question, and that was precisely the 
kind of collateral security which he had 
devised in reference to his scheme for 
peasant proprietorship. What he noted 
particularly in the important statement 
of the Prime Minister was, that he had 
stated that should these clauses be 
seriously revised, a local authority must 
be called together. Now, he regarded 
that as a very important declaration on 
the part of the Prime Minister; and, as 
far as it went, it was a very satisfactory 
declaration. He did not say that the 
risk contemplated by the Prime Minister 
was as much as the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think; that if the assent 
of the Government was given to any 
scheme of this description, the credit of 
the Imperial Exchequer would be pledged 
to the extent of £300,000,000. Of course, 
when the Prime Minister spoke on any 
financial question, it was very difficult 
to say a word on the subject; but he was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman would not 
object to his putting a question with all 
humility and with all sincerity. If it 
were true that, by the adoption of the 
noble Lord’s proposal, the credit of the 
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State would be pledged to the extent of 
£300,000,000, he would like to know, 
was the credit of the State, under the 
Act of 1881, whereby the State was pre- 
pared to advance two-thirds of the pur- 
chase-money, pledged to the extent of 
£200,000,000 at the present moment? 
If the risk, so far as the Government 
had gone, were not as he had described 
it, he (Mr. O’Connor Power) failed to 
understand how the risk would be so 
great as the right hon. Gentleman con- 
templated if this proposal were carried 
out. He regarded the present discussion 
as a very important and serious one on 
many grounds. When he considered 
the position which the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex, who moved the 
Resolution, occupied in the House, and 
what his relations to the landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland were; when he con- 
sidered also the cordial manner in which 
the scheme of the noble Lord had been 
supported by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), he (Mr. O’Connor Power) was in- 
clined to regard the debate as the begin- 
ning of the end—the beginning of the end 
of one of the greatest agitations that had 
ever stirred the people of Ireland, and 
one which must be completely settled be- 
fore anything like social or political tran- 
quillity could be restored to that country. 
When the Land Act of 1881 was intro- 
duced into the House, he did not conceal 
his opinion regarding it. He regarded 
it asa great measure, and he still did 
so. He did not adopt the description 
which had been given of the measure on 
either side of the House as absolutely 
correct. It had been described, on the 
one side, as a settlement of the Land 
Question ; and, on the other side, it had 
been described as a measure which had 
left the Land Question still unsettled. 
Now, he thought if they were to say that 
the Land Question was not completely 
settled, they would arrive at the best 
and most accurate description of the 
state of things in Ireland. The noble 
Lord who moved the Resolution laid 
down a proposition in connection with 
that measure which he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) certainly was not able to endorse. 
Thenoble Lord said that,notwithstanding 
the effort which Parliament then made, 
every evil which the Government had 
had to deal with had been aggravated 
and intensified. The noble Lord was 
looking at the Land Act entirely from 
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the landlords’ point of view. The noble 
Lord told the House that a measure 
which had cut down rents by 20 per cent 
had aggravated the evils from which the 
tenant farmers had for more than half-a- 
century suffered. No one would persuade 
the farmers of Ireland that a measure 
which had given them such substantial 
relief had not gone a great way towards 
removing the difficulties which beset 
them. What was complained of was this, 
that the settlement originally proposed by 
the Representatives of the tenant farmers 
in Ireland remained yet untried under 
conditions which were likely to bring 
complete success. In the early stages of 
the Irish National Land League move- 
ment, the main proposals of the League 
were adopted by the tenant farmers in 
Ulster just as loyally and as cordially 
as by the tenant farmers in Connaught 
and the South of Ireland. Neverthe- 
less, when Parliament came to deal with 
the subject, it dealt with every aspect 
of the agrarian question but the one 
aspect on which the Representatives of 
the tenant farmers had mainly set their 
hearts, and that aspect of the question 
was such legislation as would enable 
the tenant farmers to become, by honest 
purchase, the proprietors of their farms. 
The speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex was noteworthy in 
other particulars; but he (Mr. O’Con- 
nor Power) would like to say a few 
words with reference to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour), who seconded the Motion 
of the noble Lord. Speaking dispar- 
agingly of the Land Act, the hon. Gentle- 
man said that for 40 years this country 
had been endeavouring to settle the 
Irish Land Question. He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) did not think that was histori- 
cally true, for he believed that the first 
real attempt to deal with the Land Law 
of Ireland was made in 1870. He was 
aware that, in the earlier years of the 
present century, several Land Acts were 
introducted and passed; but what was 
their object ? Why, did they think they 
were passed for the purpose of securing 
to the tenants the fruits of their in- 
dustry? No, they were not; their object 
was simply to strengthen the landlord 
in the exercise of his unjust privileges, 
enabling. him to deprive the tenant of 
the fruits of his industry. He con- 
tended, therefore, it was only within a 
very recent period that Parliament had 
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realized that the interests of property 
were represented by the tenant farmers 
of Ireland as well as by the gentlemen, 
who had hitherto accumulated in their 
own hands the whole resources of tho 
land of the country. Well, reference had 
also been made to the position of the 
Land Act in Ireland and the position of 
a State tribunal, making contracts be- 
tween man and man. Well, he sup- 
posed that nobody ever intended that 
that tribunal should be a permanent in- 
stitution. He, for one, did not believe 
in its permanency. He looked upon it 
as a necessary evil—an evil rendered 
necessary by half-a-century of legislative 
neglect, and the 'silence by which Par- 
liament had received the complaints of 
the Irish tenant farmers over so long a 
period. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(Mr. Trevelyan) seemed to throw some 
doubt upon the utility of a scheme of 
this kind, because he said the ‘peasant 
proprietors were a class of men who 
rapidly ran into debt—[‘‘ No, no!’’] 
He believed it was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had made that statement— 
[No, no!”] At any rate, somebody 
had said it in the course of the debate, 
and it was a statement very often made 
in discussions of this kind. Well, what 
he (Mr. O’Connor Power) had to ask 
was, did the persons who, at the present 
moment, held the land in Ireland never 
run into debt ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: From the position 
I hold in Ireland, it is necessary that I 
should correct a statement of this kind. 
I hope the hon. and learned Member 
will allow me to remind him that it was 
an hon. Gentleman who spoke below 
him, who made the statement he attri- 
butes to me—that since the Land Act 
tenant farmers had continued to run 
into debt as much as they did before. 

Me. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
would acknowledge that he had made 
a mistake. The truth was, the tenant 
farmers of Ireland, at the present 
moment, were obliged to run into debt. 
A great deal of light was thrown upon 
this question by the evidence collected 
by the Duke of Richmond’s and Lord 
Bessborough’s Commissions, as would 
be seen by any hon. Member who ivok 
the trouble to look at it. It would be 
found that large numbers of the tenant 
farmers of Ireland were embarrassed by 
debt at the present moment, and that 
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large numbers of the landlords were in 
the same position. To tell him that the 
peasant proprietors were a class who 
rapidly ran into debt—and be readily 
acknowledged it was not the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, but the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who made 
that statement—was only to expose one 
of those evils which afflicted people in 
all positions and grades of society. He 
would ask the House to attend to one 
very important statement made by the 
hon. Member for Hertford. The hon. 
Member had said he admitted very freely 
—and his whole heart seemed to go out 
in the admission—that the political aspi- 
rations of the Irish people were prac- 
tically the result of misgovernment. 
Now, that was a very important declara- 
tion, and it was marvellous how much 
political wisdom one could always learn 
in this House when listening to states- 
men in Opposition. It was marvellous 
to hear the statement coming from the 
Front Opposition Bench below the Gang- 
way. That, he maintained, was the side 
of the House to which a person, anxious 
to complete his political education, 
should listen attentively. That ac- 
knowledgment, on the part of the hon. 
Member for Hertford, accounted for a 
great deal of dissatisfaction which had 
— in Ireland for so many years, 

ut which many of the hon. Member’s 
Friends had been accustomed to attribute 
to very different causes indeed. Well, 
they had heard the whole objection to a 
scheme of this kind—namely, that a ‘‘ no 


rent’ agitation against the Government. 


would be substituted for a ‘‘no rent” 
agitation against the landlords; but if 
such an agitation as that were to 
be got up, his firm belief was that it 
would have no possible chance of suc- 
cess. Where it was apparent to the 
whole public mind of the country that 
the tenant was really called upon to 
pay upon the property which was ulti- 
mately to become his own, but that 
he was not called upon, in any year, 
to pay a larger margin of the profits 
which he derived from his farm, than 
would enable him to live and thrive in 
his own home, popular opinion would 
insist upon the money being paid. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted 
that the effect of this discussion would 
be to induce Her Majesty’s Government, 
if not during the present Session, at any 
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rate at the earliest opportunity which 
would present itself, to consider this 
question in the serious light indicated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, and that they might be af- 
forded an opportunity of grappling 
finally with the difficulties of agrarian 
law in Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
question put to me, I have to say that, 
if the hon. and learned Member will 
consult the 33rd section of the Land 
Act, he will find that the whole effect 
and scope of the Purchasing Clauses of 
the Land Act are limited to the issue of 
the sum which Parliament may grant 
from year to year for the purpose. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
was very much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for so kindly answering the 
question. Had he (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
not been swayed by that erroneous con- 
sideration, he should have availed him- 
self of the opportunity of stating that 
the operation of the scheme of the noble 
Lord would never attain the magnificent 
proportions sketched in the speech of the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that in refer- 
ence to the statement of the Prime Mi- 
nister, that he (Mr. Parnell) had esti- 
mated the value of the land in Ireland 
at only £100,000,000, he wished to say 
that he had never stated anything of the 
kind, and had never intended to make 
such a statement. He had estimated 
that the value of the land in the occupa- 
tion of tenants which the nob\e Lord in- 
tended to deal with—that was to say, 
the actual residential owners of the soil 
—at a sum of money per annum, which 
would amount, at 20 years’ purchase, to 
£100,000,000. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
though I had not the advantage of 
hearing my noble Friend (Lord George 
Hamilton), when he brought forward 
his proposal, I was already aware, by 
previous communication with him, of 
the general lines of that proposal ; and 
it appears to me that the discussion, so 
far as I have had the opportunity of 
listening to it, amply justifies the step 
my noble Friend has taken in bringing 
the matter before the House, and the 
general line of the argument which he 
has pursued. I think we may consider 
the matter from this point of view. The 
Irish Land Act was roughly divisible 
into two parts—that is to say, into the 
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part which related to the tenure of land, 
and the clauses which related to the 
purchase of land. I do not wish, of 
course, to revive all the controversies 
which took place with regard to the 
Tenure Clauses. There were great dif- 
ferences of opinion, and I must confess 
that I was very far indeed from being 
satisfied with the arrangements made 
as to the Tenure Clauses; but we always 
felt that the measure must be regarded 
as a whole, and that the Purchase 
Clauses were as much and as important 
a part of the measure as the Tenure 
Clauses. Such was the view also of the 
Government; and it was a view which 
they expressed repeatedly, both while 
the Act was under consideration in this 
House, and after it had become law, 
and questions arose as to the alteration 
of it. My noble Friend has brought 
forward, with a competent knowledge of 
the state of Ireland, a proposition which 
is, in fact and in substance, that which 
Her Majesty’s Government have more 
than once told us of—that the scheme of 
this Act is incomplete unless the Pur- 
chase Clauses become a reality ; and that 
the Purchase Clauses, as they at present 
stand, are in need of revision, in order to 
make them such as they were intended 
to be, and such as we think they ought 
to be. My noble Friend has made cer- 
tain suggestions; and there is no doubt 
that, however ingenious and however 
well-considered those proposals may be, 
it is quite impossible that they should be 
adopted without careful consideration. 
Indeed, my noble Friend never proposed 
that anything should be laid aside, and 
that you should at once legislate upon 
the particular lines he suggested for 
consideration. But what my noble Friend 
does propose, and does urge upon the 
House is, that this matter should not be 
put aside; that you should not say— 
‘Oh, well, some day or other no doubt 
these matters may be dealt with, and 
must be dealt with; but we cannot take 
them up yet, and we don’t know when 
we may take them up.” Therefore, my 
noble Friend uses a word which has 
been made the subject of some remark— 
namely, ‘immediate’ revision. I do 
not understand that my noble Friend, 
by the use of the word “immediate,” 
means that the Government should, on 
Thursday next say, proceed to introduce 
a Bill on the subject; but that Her 
Majesty’s Government should take this 
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matter up in a practical way, with a view 
to the elaboration of a proposal that 
they would recommend to the House, 
and that they should introduce it with 
no more delay than is necessary for the 
full and careful consideration of the 
subject. In making this proposal, my 
noble Friend does not at all originate 
any idea. He only takes up an idea 
already thrown out, and stated to the 
House by the Government themselves. 
As long ago as the 2nd of May last year, 
the Prime Minister, speaking upon the 
Irish policy of the Government, said that 
there were certain points that ought to 
be brought forward. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: What is the page 
in Hansard ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
1966. The right hon. Gentleman said— 


‘*T have already partially and generally 
opened the views of the Government on one 
of the most important points which we think it 
our duty to open--namely, the question of 
arrears, a point, I may say, of the most pres- 
sing and immediate importance; and I also 
stated that an early opportunity would arise for 
touching on another point of great importance 
and interest—the question of the Purchase 
Clauses.”’—(3 Hansard, [269] 1966.) 


So that, in 1882, the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought an early opportunity would 
arise for dealing with this subject ; and 
that was not an accidental statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman in the 
heat of debate—it was no accidental, 
but it was a deliberate statement, made 
on the initiation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, and it entirely corre- 
sponded with another statement that 
was made in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, by Earl Granville, on the same 
night, in which he spoke of the revi- 
sion of the Act, and said that a detailed 
statement would be made on the subject 
in Parliament on an early date. Well, 
all my noble Friend desires is that these 
statements and these promises of the 
Government, made in both Houses of 
Parliament, with deliberation and au- 
thority, should be redeemed, and that 
this matter should not be allowed to 
stand aside and be put off until a time 
which may never arrive; but that we 
should be assured that the matter is to 
be taken up seriously and earnestly, 
and without unnecessary delay on the 
part of the Government. If there be 
any difficulty about the construction and 
wording of my noble Friend’s Motion, 
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I would suggest that he should abandon 
the particular word ‘“‘ immediate,” and 
be satisfied to take the words suggested 
by the Prime Minister himself—namely, 
‘‘an early revision.”” The Motion then 
would be of a character that would 
pledge the House and the Government 
to take the matter up seriously, and 
would not, at the same time, involve 
any impossible undertaking to set aside 
all other Business, for the purpose of 
proceeding with this subject, however 
important it may be. There can be no 
doubt the questions that have been 
raised by my noble Friend, and raised 
from his point of view, and put forward 
with very great ability, as I am sure 
they must have been, because I know 
my noble Friend has considered this 
matter for some time, and has elaborated 
a proposal which, from his position, he 
was well able to do —there can be 
no doubt, I say, that my noble Friend 
has made a proposal with thought, and 
with knowledge; but it will be neces- 
sary, of course, that such proposal 
should be very carefully weighed. And, 
though I do not myself think this Mo- 
tion is open to the objections which 
have been urged by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I would prefer that it should 
be considered and discussed from a 
Ministerial and official point of view, 
rather than that we should take it up 
in the manner in which it stands, I 
would venture to appeal to my noble 
Friend and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, to know whether they could 
not accept my proposition to substitute 
the word ‘“‘early’’ for ‘‘ immediate?” 
It seems to me that if that were adopted 
we should be in substantial agreement 
that this is a matter of great import- 
ance, deserving of early and immediate 
consideration, and as of early legisla- 
tion as the circumstances will admit. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
vexed not an unfair one, and I shall 

ave no objection to accept it. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that, as 
a financial question, he considered the 
one under notice to be one of the most 
stupendous that had ever been brought 
before Parliament; and he ventured, 
also, to think that, as a political ques- 
tion, it was of scarcely less importance. 
Taking the amount of money which 
would be required, upon the smallest 


scale that the hon. Member for the City 
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of Cork (Mr. Parnell) put it down at, 
the cost would be £100,000,000. It had 
occurred to him (Mr. Illingworth) while 
the Prime Minister was speaking, and 
pointing out there should be some limit 
to the claims put forward by the tenants 
of Ireland, that there was some truth in 
the interruptions that were made by 
hon. Members sitting below the Gang- 
way on the Opposition side of the House, 
and who were entitled to speak for the 
tenants of Ireland, to the effect that all 
the tenants would like to come under 
the scheme. If that were so, the cost 
would be much greater than was esti- 
mated by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork. It would come to this—that 
on £15,000,000 a-year rental, at 20 
years’ purchase, which was a moderate 
computation, it would give a sum total 
of £300,000,000, which would have to 
be provided by the Government of this 
country, in order that only one portion 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions might be 
benefited. And he ventured to think 
that the question did not end there. 
What would the cottiers and crofters in 
Scotland think if they were to accede to 
this demand? Claims would be made, 
both by landlords and tenants, with re- 
markable unanimity. And, further, he 
wanted to know whether the modest 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, now before 
Parliament, and intended to meet the 
dissatisfaction and complaints of Eng- 
lish agriculturists, would be, for one 
moment, regarded as worthy the con- 
sideration of this House? He could, 
therefore, only express his amazement 
at right hon. Gentlemen, who had 
been in Office, and who he could still 
imagine to be dreaming of the coming 
day when they would once more be in 
Office, endeavouring to bring upon the 
Administration these enormous respon- 
sibilities. He was amazed to see these 
right hon. Gentlemen absolutely dis- 
cussing as to whether, in this contest, 
the word ‘immediate ’’ or the word 
‘‘early”’ should be used. When they 
were discussing the Arrears Bill, and 
there was a probability of the National 
Exchequer being called upon for a paltry 
sum of £250,000, they had the whole 
Conservative Party up in arms against 
it—for £250,000 was all that it was con- 
templated applying out of the Exche- 
quer in regard to arrears. So scru- 
pulously careful were the Conservative 
Party of the interests of the British 
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taxpayer, that there was absolute una- 
nimity on the other side of the House 
against such a proposal. [An hon. 
Member: It was a grant that was pro- 
posed.] He was coming to that ques- 
tion presently ; but, as a matter of fact, 
he could see very little difference be- 
tween the one thing and the other. He 
could see very little difference between 
this scheme and that with which they 
were only too familiar in the past with 
regard to loans in Ireland. He could 
understand why the Irish landlord 
should push forward this scheme, and 
present it to the House, under the mest 
plausible aspect; but he confessed he 
expected to hear from the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
county of Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
some argument, showing the proposal 
of the noble Lord would be of great 
value and importance to the tenant 
classes of Ireland; but he had not heard 
a single syllable from either one or the 
other of these hon. Gentlemen in that 
direction, and yet they were thoroughly 
well acquainted with the circumstances 
of the Irish tenants. Not one syllable 
had come from either of them as to the 
value of this proposal to the great mass 
of the Irish tenantry; and that should, 
in some degree, influence English opinion 
in considering this stupendous proposal. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
and other hon. Members, had declared 
that the reason why there had been so 
little interest shown in the purchasing of 
land under the Land Act was that the 
Tenure Clauses had, in the main, proved 
so satisfactory and sufficient that there 
would be very little advantage to the 
Irish tenantry in burdening themselves 
with the nominal ownership of their hold- 
ings. One-half of the tenantry of Ire- 
land were tenants under £10 a-year 
valuation. Even the noble Lord him- 
self did not expect that the annual 
charge, in the shape of interest, to be 
much, if any, less; and he Mr. Illing- 
worth) believed it would prove an ad- 
ditional charge, unless the State was to 
suffer, as substantial as the full rent 
now being paid. If, on the other hand, 
the tenant had an absolute security in 
his holding—almost fixity of tenure—as 
a general proposition it would be the 
most unwise course possible for the Irish 
tenantry, many of whom were now steeped 
in debt, and had been going through bad 
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seasons, to rush in and burden themselves 
with the nominal ownershipsin that coun- 
try. He held that there was no urgency 
in this matter, and that the value of the 
proposal to the Irish tenantry would be 
so small that, even supposing the Pur- 
chase Clauses of the Act were made as 
easy in working as possible, and there 
were modifications such as had been 
suggested by the Prime Minister and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, he did 
nut believe there would be above 10 per 
cent of the tenantry who would be con- 
sidering their own interest by at once 
taking up nominal ownership, and bur- 
dening themselves with the obligations 
which that ownership would involve. 
But there were some other points worthy 
of a moment’s consideration. It had been 
held that the State would run no risk, 
and that the safeguard against risk 
would be some intermediate body ; that 
the Representatives of Ireland and the 
local authorities would act as a buffer. 
He, however, held that it was an es- 
sential condition for any sound scheme 
of this kind, that there should be a 
margin maintained on the part of the 
State, before it advanced one step to- 
wards this arrangement. Why should 
Ireland be an exception? Would any 
business-man say he knew of any banker 
or building society or land association in 
this country that did not require this 
elementary and preliminary security? 
It was needed on every ground—as a 
proof of good faith and an evidence of 
the capacity and character—the sobriety 
and power of self-denial on the part 
of the person seeking to borrow. There 
were many bubble schemes outside, 
and he hoped the House would hesi- 
tate long before countenancing a scheme 
which was infinitely more of the cha- 
racter of a bubble scheme than of any- 
thing else. It could not be said that 
he had been unfriendly during the last 
few years to any rational proposal for 
improving the condition of the Irish 
people. He had voted—and he be- 
lieved every other hon. Member in that 
part of the House was equally ready to 
vote—for everything he and they believed 
to be in the interest of the Irish tenantry 
and not unjust to this country. But he 
was satisfied that peasant proprietorship 
could not be an institution of any per- 
manence in Ireland, except by steady 
growth. Examples must be taken, in 
the first instance, of a few of the ten- 
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ants who had great energy and had 
some credit, and who could, therefore, 

rovide the means of paying a fair 
instalment before they ventured on the 
rights of ownership. He thought that 
both the Prime Minister and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had gone quite 
far enough in the undertaking they had 
given. But, even supposing that this 
Resolution was accepted with the word 
‘‘immediate,’”’ he did not understand 
that the Prime Minister accepted the 
exposition of what the Resolution meant 
either by the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton), 
or the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), or the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson), or even the form 
in which the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) had urged the proposal. 
What he (Mr. Illingworth) understood 
was, that the Government would com- 
mit Parliament to the consideration of 
what was possible and reasonable and 
fair to the Empire at large, in order to 

ive greater effect to the Purchase 

lauses. So far he (Mr. Illingworth) 
should be glad to operate with the Go- 
vernment. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he should be very glad to accept the 
Prime Minister’s Amendment, and sub- 
stitute ‘‘ early’ for ‘‘immediate.” He 
wished to explain, however, that he had 
never meant by his proposal to borrow 
£800,000,000. He had stated that there 
were in the Irish banks £30,000,000; 
a small portion of which could be raised 
without the sanction of the Treasury, 
and only on the supposition that the 
local authorities would take the respon- 
sibility. Under the magnifying influence 
of the Prime Minister, that sum had be- 
come £300,000,000, to be raised and 
placed on the ratepayers; but he had 
distinctly stated, in moving his Resolu- 
tion, that he accompanied it with various 
suggestions, which were not meant to be 
an interpretation of the Resolution, or 
to bind everyone who voted for the pro- 
posal. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
an early revision of the Purchase Clauses of 
the Irish Land Act, 1881, is necessary, in order 
to give effect to the intentions of Parliament 
contained therein.—(Lord George Hamilton.) 


Mr. Tilingworth 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— oQon— 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (SERVICE 
OF WRITS) BILL.—[Br1 184.] 

(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Cochran-Patrick, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Bolton, Mr. 
Arthur Elliot, Mr. Armitstead.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it was a Bill for the purpose of re- 
moving a grievance which had been felt 
for some years past in Scotland. Under 
the Procedure Clause of the Judicature 
Act of 1875, the Lord Chancellor was 
empowered to make certain Rules, which 
were to take effect out of the jurisdiction 
of England. The word “ Scotland” was 
not used in the clause, and, through that 
fact, it had passed unnoticed and with- 
out discussion. The attempt to bring 
Scotland under the jurisdiction of the 
English Courts had been repeatedly 
made before, and always defeated. It 
had been made in 1852, in 1854, and 
by a direct Bill in 1875; but what had 
failed in a direct manner had been car- 
ried in an indirect manner, and had 
passed unnoticed, and so a grievance 
was inflicted upon Scotland. In a short 
time Scotland began to feel the mistake 
she had made, and a deputation waited 
upon the then Lord Chancellor (Earl 
Cairns), to get him to modify to some 
extent the Rules which had then been 
in force for one year. That modification 
only went the length of requiring that 
an affidavit should be made that there 
was no Court of competent jurisdiction 
in the town in which the defender re- 
sided, and the Judge was instructed to 
take into consideration the amount of 
debt, and the comparative cost of fol- 
lowing it in Scotland and in England. 
Practically, the question of cost and the 
question of amount had been altogether 
ignored. The only consideration by the 
Judge had been whether there was a 
competent Court in England, rather 
than whether there was one in Scotland ; 
and, upon that point, affidavits had been 
made in the most reckless manner by 
creditors in England. They had not 
hesitated to make affidavits as regarded 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and other 
large towns in Scotland, that there was 
no Court of competent jurisdiction to 
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try their cases. Men who would make 
false affidavits, would equally make 
claims that were false; and the result 
was, that many claims had been made 
against Scotchmen, and writs served 
upen them, through which they had 
been dragged to the English Courts to 
defend themselves. The consequence 
was, that it had become the practice 
among Scotchmen, who were so served 
with writs, either to compromise the 
case, or pay the claim; because they 
found it much cheaper to get off in that 
way, than to come to England to defend 
themselves. In that way, a great deal 
of injustice had been done. He had 
presented Petitions from all the prin- 
cipal Bodies in Scotland about this 
matter, upon which there was a very 
strong feeling. He was aware that the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
had been in negotiation with the noble 
and learned Lord Chancellor, with a 
view of getting him to modify his Rule ; 
but the people of Scotland were tired 
of these negotiations. They had been 
going on for a year, and had hung fire ; 
and, in the meanwhile, this grievance 
had been increasing. After all, even if 
the Rule were altered, that would only 
be a temporary relief. What they 
wanted in Scotland was to be replaced 
by Statute in the position in which they 
were previous to the passing of the 
Judicature Act of 1875; and that was 
the object of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Anderson.) 


Sin R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought that, before a Bill of this im- 
portance was read a second time, or 
even discussed, the House ought to know 
what the view of the Government was 
upon this matter. According to the 
statement of the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson), the matter had 
been brought by the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate before the noble 
and learned Lord Chancellor, and the 
views of that noble and learned Earl, 
who was, of course, more interested in 
seeing matters of this kind properly 
carried on than anyone else, ought to be 
laid before the House before the Bill 
was proceeded with. If the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General could now 
state those views, he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) should have nothing more to say ; 
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but, unless that -hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was prepared to state what course 
the Government, on the responsibility 
of the noble and learned Lord Chan- 
cellor, were going to take, he should 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day week. In order to get 
the noble and learned Lord Chancellor’s 
views, he would move that Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon Tuesday 
next.” —(Sir Richard Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnety) said, this was a 
matter which, as the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had stated, had 
been under the consideration of the noble 
and learned Earl the Lord Chancellor. 
There was no doubt that, by virtue of cer- 
tain Rules under the Judicature Act of 
1875, the power of jurisdiction had been 
extended beyond the limits previously 
existing. At the same time, he (the 
Solicitor General) thought this Bill went 
rather far. The matter was, however, 
at present under consideration by the 
noble and learned Lord Chancellor, and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate, with a view to so 
modifying the Rules in respect to the 
service of writs outside jurisdiction, as 
to put the matter on a sound and satis- 
factory basis. If the Bill were read a 
second time it would, in his opinion, re- 
quire amendment. It would not be 
satisfactory in its present form, because 
it went too far. He did not deny that, 
at present, there was justice in the com- 
plaints with regard to the service of 
writs under the existing law; but this 
Bill would withdraw, from the jurisdic- 
tion of the English Courts, matters 
which it seemed to him ought to be 
within that jurisdiction ; and, therefore, 
if the Bill were passed into law, there 
would be power of jurisdiction in Seot- 
land over English cases in which no 
such jurisdiction would exist in England. 
There was no doubt that the view 
taken by English and Scotch lawyers 
was somewhat different. Under the 
English law, the point that regulated, 
in a great measure, the question of 
jurisdiction was the place where the 
cause of action arose. If the contract 
and breach were in this country, then 
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it was regarded as a matter within the 
jurisdiction of the English Courts, even 
though, when the right of action arose, 
the parties were resident in Scotland. 
On the other hand, the Scotch Courts 
regarded the jurisdiction as regulated, 
mainly, by the question of domicile of 
the parties to the suit; but the Scotch 
Courts had a jurisdiction which Eng- 
lish Courts had not. If they found 
an Englishman in Scotland possessed 
even l1s., they could issue a writ quite 
apart from the question of residence of 
the Englishman in that country. There- 
fore, the hon. Member fur Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) was not correct in supposing 
that an Englishman could not be sued 
in Scotland, unless he was a resident 
there. Englishmen could be, and were, 
sued in any case where they had pro- 
perty. Therefore, there was that ma- 
terial distinction between the jurisdic- 
tion of the two countries; and what 
they must try to do was to regulate 
these two jurisdictions. It seemed to 
him that it would not be fair to leave 
jurisdiction in Scotland in actions against 
Scotchmen, and yet deprive the English 
Courts of all jurisdiction in every case 
in which the man was resident in Scotland. 
He thought no one would doubt that 
there were cases in which it would not be 
unreasonable that the parties should be 
sued here, even if resident in Sootland. 
Supposing there were some questions 
with regard to something done in respect 
to property which a man had in Eng- 
land. He might have property here, 
and there would be jurisdiction here, 
and he might commit some act here 
with regard to that property, yet he 
would have to be sued in Scotland, 
although the whole matter arose from 
property here, and the contract in respect 
to it was made here, and the breach of 
the contract took place here. That 
seemed to him to be in excess of what 
was reasonable. [Mr. AnpErson: The 
2nd clause saves that.; The 2nd clause 
provided for attachment within the juris- 
diction ; but effects could not be attached 
in the jurisdiction in the sense in which 
effects could be attached in Scotland. 
There was none of that general power 
of attaching in England which existed 
in Scotland; and, therefore, if a man, 
having committed a breach of contract 
in England, resided in Scotland, he 
would have to be sued in Scotland. The 
matter was, therefore, not quite so 
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simple as the hon. Member for Glasgow 
would suggest. This was a delicate 
matter to deal with; but he did not 
think it was at all impossible to arrive 
at some fair adjustment of the relative 
jurisdictions of the two countries, by a 
modification of the Rules. To the extent 
to which the Bill went, the Government 
could not assent to it; but, to some 
extent, they would be prepared to assent 
to it, and he thought it probable that 
all that was required could be done bya 
modification of the existing Rules. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrovur) said, that with all his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General (Sir Farrer Herschell) had 
stated with regard to the technicalities 
of the existing Rules relating to juris- 
diction of the Courts as to Scotchmen, 
he entirely agreed. The general rule 
on which they proceeded in the North, 
was that of the plaintiff following the 
place of the defendant, and, on the 
whole, they believed that was the more 
rational mode of procedure. It was this 
Rule which, in their judgment, had 
been largely infringed by the Rules of 
procedure of 1875. There was this great 
peculiarity about these Rules—that they 
were laid on the Table of Parliament 
without any discussion, and without 
having been observed, so that their ex- 
istence had only come to be known by 
eases which, unhappily, were cases of 
great hardship, and which went on in- 
creasing down to the present time. 
There had, consequently, been a very 
strong and just feeling on the subject 
raised in Scotland. It was quite true, 
as his hon. and learned Friend had 
stated, that he (the Lord Advocate) 
had been in communication with the 
noble and learned Earl the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with the view of obtaining a 
modification of the existing Rules, so as 
to obviate the grievance which was com- 
plained of; and he was very hopeful 
that these negociations might be suc- 
cessful. He did not understand that 
his hon. and learned Friend disputed 
that there was a great deal in the Bill 
which was deserving of fair considera- 
tion, and that such modifications as were 
necessary to meet the case might be 
made in Committee. He was willing to 
admit that the Bill, in some respects, 
did go too far; but that would be a mat- 
ter easily modified. And he thought 
that, possibly, one way of dealing with 
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the subject would be to agree to the 
second reading, subject to the under- 
standing that the Committee stage would 
be taken only at the end of such an 
interval as would enable them to see 
whether there would be success in re- 
gard to the communications as to the 
tules of procedure that had been going 
on; and that any modifications, neces- 
sary to bring the Bill into consistency 
with the common principles of jurispru- 
dence, would be adopted. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT said, it was 
not altogether satisfactory to Scotch 
Members that a matter of this kind 
should be dealt with by negotiations 
between the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate and the noble and learned 
Earl the Lord Chancellor. It was not 
merely a question as to what was the 
best system of law adopted in the two 
countries ; but the question was, whether 
the English Courts should have juris- 
diction, by virtue of certain Rules made 
by Judges? Several attempts had been 
made in Parliament to obtain for Eng- 
land that jurisdiction they had subse- 
quently acquired ; but they had* failed 
through the exertion of the Scotch Mem- 
bers. The Scotch people were, naturally, 
somewhat outraged in their feelings, 
that jurisdiction, which had been refused 
to the English Courts by Parliament, had 
subsequently been obtained in a some- 
what unfair manner. It was satisfac- 
tory to know that the Rules were to 
be reconsidered ; but he (Mr. Arthur 
Elliot) should like to see the jurisdic- 
tion of the Scotch Courts rest upon Act of 
Parliament, rather than upon any agree- 
ment with the noble and learned Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
thought the House was in a somewhat 
peculiar position in respect to this Bill. 
They had heard from the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate an expression of 
one opinion; but they heard from the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
England a very different opinion. He 
(Mr. Cochran-Patrick) could not make 
out whether the Government proposed to 
assent to the second reading of the Bill, 
on the understanding that there should 
be a certain interval before going into 
Committee, or whether they proposed 
to oppose the Bill. It would be satis- 
factory to the House to have a distinct 
expression of opinion from Her Majesty’s 
Government as to what they proposed to 
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do. If there should be any doubt about 
the matter, and they went to a division, 
he should have no hesitation in support- 
ing the second reading of the Bill. The 
Bill carried out what was deemed—as 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate had properly put it—the law of 
Scotland. The law of Scotland was se- 
cured to that country by the Treaty of 
Union explicitly. It was confirmed in 
1852, in 1854, and in 1873, and still 
more explicitly in the very year in which 
that privilege, to a certain extent, was 
lost. In 1875, when the exemption was 
proposed to be taken away from Scot- 
land, it was deliberately refused by the 
House. It was afterwards brought in 
by means of Rules, the scope of which 
was not understood or thoroughly ap- 
preciated by Scotch Members at the 
time, or, undoubtedly, they would have 
received considerable opposition. He 
hoped the Government would give a 
clear and decided expression of their 
opinion, and that the Bill might be al- 
lowed to be read a second time. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, that the 
House was placed in rather a remark- 
able position; for they had two Law 
Officers of the Crown, he would not say 
virtually contradicting each other, but 
taking a different line to each other. 
He understood the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General was opposed to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscue.r) said, he never said 
anything of the kind. His right hon. 
Friend opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
asked him what negotiations had been 
going on; and what he said was, he 
thought there was a good deal in the 
Bill that was perfectly right, but he 
thought the Bill went a great deal too 
far, and he understood his right hon. and 
learned Friend near him (the Lord Ad- 
vocate) also to say it went too far. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he did 
not say that his right hon. and learned 
Friend (the Lord Advocate) had said 
that he (the Solicitor General) was op- 
posed to the Bill; but what he said was, 
that he understood him to be opposed to 
the second reading, and he now under- 
stood him to be opposed to the second 
reading. Then his right hon. and learned 
Friend rose, and said his views differed 
somewhat from those taken by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, and he 
proposed, as he (Mr. Horace Davey) 
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understood, to support the second read- 
ing of the Bill. He supposed that if 
the Government intended to support the 
second reading, it would be of no use 
dividing upon the question; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South - West Lancashire persevered in 
his Motion, he (Mr. Horace Davey) 
should certainly support it. He did not 
think that this was a Bill which ought 
to receive second reading, and he would 
tell the House shortly why. The only 
case in which a person resident in Scot- 
land, out of the jurisdiction of the High 
Court of England, had to serve a pro- 
cess in an English Court, was where 
the contract in which the action was 
brought was made in England, or where 
the breach of the contract was in Eng- 
land, or where the property in respect 
of which the action was brought was in 
England. What hardship was there in 
a gentleman resident in Scotland—not 
necessarily a Scotchman—being sued in 
an English Court for the breach of a 
contract? What hardship was there in 
that? If this Bill were read a second 
time, it would be perfectly impossible, if 
a person committed a breach of contract 
in Carlisle, to sue him in England, if he 
chose to go across the Border. If there 
was a grievance, he should be glad to 
remedy it; but he thought the House 
was entitled to a little more explicit 
statement as to what the grievance was, 
before it was asked to pass a Bill of this 
character, which he (Mr. Horace Davey) 
thought would create a great change in 
the procedure of English Courts. He 
did not think it was satisfactory that a 
Bill professing the principle of this Bill 
should be passed by the House at that 
hour of the morning (1.15), without a 
more explicit statement of the grievance 
which it was intended to remedy than 
he had yet heard. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who had just spoken (Mr. Horace 
Davey) misunderstood the position of 
the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate and the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General. They were both 
agreed. They both agreed on this, 
that the existing state of things that 
had arisen on all sides had altered the 
condition of people in Scotland to their 
disadvantage, and that this was a thing 
that ought to be remedied. As he under- 
stood it, aman whose business and trans- 
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actions happened to be in Scotland, might 
be brought to have his case tried in Eng- 
land, simply because a letter or two might 
have passed in England with reference 
to the matter. That, certainly, was not 
a convenient state of things, and it was 
one that ought to be remedied. That 
being clearly understood, the only ques- 
tion was whether this Bill remedied it. 
He understood that both his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Lord Advocate 
and the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Christchurch 
that the Bill went too far, and that it 
made provisions in the matter which 
the grievance hardly warranted. He 
thought everybody was agreed that it 
was proper that this evil should be dealt 
with by Bill, and he thought a reason- 
able course would be to give a second 
reading to the Bill, and then have a post- 
ponement of the Committee stage until 
the matter had been duly examined, and 
it had been ascertained what form the 
Bill should take. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he fully ap- 
proved of the view taken by the hon. 
and learned Member for Christchurch 
(Mr. Horace Davey). He (Mr. Whitley) 
represented purely commercial interests, 
and he could assure the Government 
that this Bill would very seriously affect 
the commercial interests of the country. 
There was no doubt whatever that the 
cause of the alteration of the law, or of 
the Rules of procedure, was that, in the 
past, great injustice had been done. It 
became a question whether the debtor 
was to seek the creditor or the creditor 
was to seek the debtor. He thought it 
was a hard case that, if a debt was con- 
tracted in London, or Manchester, or 
Liverpool, and the debtor went to Scot- 
land, the creditor must be told, when the 
debt became payable, that he must go 
to Scotland and sue in a Scotch Court. 
As a matter of fact, hundreds of pounds 
were lost by mercantile men in Liver- 
pool and other places, rather than they 
would go to the Scotch Courts. He 
must confess he had not been aware 
that there was such a great distinction 
between the Scotch and the English law; 
but he did think that they should all 
agree that the real principle of justice 
was that, wherever a debt was con- 
tracted, in that place the money should 
be paid. He believed the present law 
had worked well and greatly to the 
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satisfaction of the country. [‘‘ No, 
no!”?] He was speaking for the com- 
morcial bodies of the country; and, al- 
though hon. Members said ‘‘ No! no,” 
he maintained that he was correct; at 
any rate, he should like to see some 
Representative of the commercial inte- 
rests get up and say that he thought the 
principles of this measure could be main- 
tained. Hevery much regretted that it 
was not in the power of those who 
thought with himself to go against the 
concentrated force of the Scotch Mem- 
bers and the Government in this matter. 
For his own part, he was strongly op- 
posed to the principles of the measure, 
and was satisfied that throughout Eng- 
land very strong opposition would be 
entered against it. He believed that if 
this measure were passed, there would 
be throughout the country such an ex- 
pression of opinion against it, that the 
Government would be compelled to listen 
toit. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) divided the 
House against the Bill, he (Mr. Whitley) 
should certainly go with him. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
had no right to speak again except by 
the permission of the House; but, after 
the statement they had had from the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir William Harcourt)—if he 
properly understood it—he did not think 
it would be advisable for him to press 
his Motion to a division. What he had 
wanted to get from the Government was 
an understanding that they would as- 
sume the responsibility of this measure, 
and put it in a proper form. It was 
clear from the statements of the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General, that there was some diversity 
of opinion upon the subject; but, if he 
understood the Government aright, there 
was to be an assimilation of the law, 
and the laws of the two countries were 
to be placed upon an equal footing. If 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
(Mr. Anderson) would postpone the Com- 
mittee stage, in order to enable the Go- 
vernment to place on the Paper Amend- 
ments which would carry out their views, 
he should be willing to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROCOURT said, 
he did not know anything about the 
Government placing Amendments on the 
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Paper. What he had said was, that they 
could not support the measure, unless 
they were satisfied that it was a proper 
one, and would carry out satisfactorily the 
views they entertained upon the subject. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was under- 
stood that the evils to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had distinctly alluded 
should be dealt with in this Bill. The 
Bill should not be allowed to pass with- 
out the law in both countries being 
placed on the same footing. It was 
perfectly impossible to maintain a differ- 
ence in principle between contracts in 
one country and contracts in another; 
therefore, if this Bill was accepted by 
the House, it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the Government would see 
that Amendments were introduced into it 
which would place the position of mer- 
cantile classes, both in England and Scot- 
land, on precisely the same footing. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that what the 
Scotch Members desired was, that prose- 
cutions of every kind should be placed 
in the same position, so far as Scot- 
land was concerned, that they were in 
before the passing of the Judicature 
Act. If there was anything in the 
measure that was opposed to the inte- 
rests of Englishmen, and their fair and 
just claims as regarded liberty of prose- 
cuting in Scotland, it was quite under- 
stood, he should think, after what had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had spoken from the Front Mi- 
nisterial Bench (the Solicitor General), 
that thesethings would be modified. They 
might rely upon it that the law would 
be so altered as to place them in the posi- 
tion in which they were before the pass- 
ing of the Judicature Act of 1875. A 
complaint had been made by an hon. 
and learned Gentleman who spoke below 
the Gangway (Mr. Horace Davey), that 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) had given no sufficient expo- 
sition of the grievances of which they 
had just cause to complain; but the 


‘truth was, that that hon. Gentleman de- 


sired to save the time of the House, and, 
therefore, made a much shorter state- 
ment than he otherwise would have 
done. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir R. Assheton Cross), who had 
always been favourable to the fair con- 
sideration of Scottish claims, would, he 
trusted, withdraw his Amendment to the 
Motion for the second reading; and he 
was certain that the hon. Member for 
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Glasgow would then, at once, agree to 
the proposal that the Committee stage 
of the measure should be postponed for 
such a period as to give adequate time 
for the consideration of any negotiations 
that the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate might be engaged in at the 
present moment with the noble and 
learned Earl the Lord Chancellor. The 
Scottish Members desired that the rights 
of their countrymen should be secured 
to them by the State—rights that were 
secured to them originally by the Act of 
Union. These rights must not be in- 
fringed, unless there were some cause 
for it; and of such cause, in the present 
ease, he had not heard an explanation. 
Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
was inclined to agree that there was a 
grievance in this matter; but the cases 
were few in number, and he thought 
that the English Members had a right 
to claim reciprocity. If the Scotch 
Members wished to clip the wings of the 
English Courts, the House had a right 
to say that the somewhat antiquated 
methods of founding jurisdiction which 
obtained in Scotland should be cur- 
tailed. Primd facie, this Bill would ap- 
pear to enable a person to come across 
the Border from Scotland, to stop a fort- 
night in this country, and re-cross the 
Border without paying his hotel bill. 
Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the hon. 
and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) had expressed doubt 
whether there could be more than a 
very few cases of the application of the 
Rule of 1875 similar to that which had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; but he (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) could assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that there were very 
many cases of almost exactly the same 
kind. A statement had been drawn up 
by the principal legal Bodies in Scotland, 
in which many illustrative cases were 
given; and it would be found that, in 
many instances, these resembled the ex- 
ample given by the Secretary of State. 
From the Return laid on the Table 
last year, which he (Mr. Dick-Peddie) 
had moved for, he found that there 
were about 120 cases in 1881 in which 
writs of summons had been served on 
persons in Scotland; and the House 
would easily understand how serious 
the ener must be if any material 
number of these cases were of the kind 
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described by the Home Secretary. The 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whit- 
ley) had stated that the working of the 
Rules had given universal satisfaction 
to the mercantile classes of England. 
He (Mr. Dick-Peddie) had no doubt 
that it had done so, for the mercantile 
classes of England had had it all their 
own way; but he suspected that, were 
a similar right to that conferred by the 
Rules on the English Courts with refer- 
ence to Scotland conferred on the Scotch 
Courts with reference to England, the 
satisfaction of the mercantile classes in 
England would soon undergo some dimi- 
nution. He might remind the House 
that when the Rules were first adopted 
in 1875, they gave the English Courts 
the same rights over persons in Ireland 
as over persons in Scotland; but the 
Irish Members took up the matter so 
warmly that, in order to pacify them, a 
similar power was given to the Irish 
Courts to that conferred on the English 
Courts, so that Ireland now enjoyed 
reciprocity in that matter. It had been 
stated that Scotchmen had very little 
right to complain in this case, because 
the Scotch Courts had always claimed 
those rights of arrestment which had 
been described in the debate. If those 
rights were unreasonable, and the cause 
of just complaint on the part of English- 
men, then the proper way was to deal 
with them by direct legislation ; but it 
was unreasonable that a jurisdiction 
which had belonged to Scottish Courts 
from time immemorial should be met 
by Rules not embodied in an Act of 
Parliament, but drawn up by English 
Judges and appended to an Act, and 
the effect of which was not submitted 
to, or, at least, not considered by, the 
House. There could be little doubt that 
these Rules were adopted by the English 
Judges as a set-off against the rights 
exercised by the Scotch Courts, which 
had been so strongly commented on. 
The grievance was one which was very 
deeply felt in Scotland. The position of 
the Scottish people had been. seriously 
altered by the Rules appended to the 
English Act, the provisions of which 
had never been brought before the Scot- 
tish people, and the operation of which 
had been of a serious nature. The Re- 
turn which he had obtained showed that 
between the Ist March, 1877, and the 
1st March, 1881, writs of summons were 
served on defendants in Scotland in 420 
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cases, and proceedings under the Rules 
were constantly taking place, and he 
believed in a constantly increasing ratio. 
Strong representations had been again 
and again made on the subject by 
persons representing the Scotch public. 
About a year ago a very influential 
deputation waited upon the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate and the Earl of Rosebery, and re- 
ceived a promise of redress. From time 
to time Questions had been put in the 
House on the subject, but nothing had 
Leen done; and, meanwhile, now cases 
of injustice were going on under these 
Rules at the rate of upwards of two 
a-week. It was most important, there- 
fore, that there should be no delay in 
the passing of such a measure as that of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson), or in carrying 
out the long-promised modification of 
the Rules, so as to remove a just 
cause of complaint by the people of 
Scotland. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had to com- 
plain that legislation by Judges, instead 
of by Act of Parliament, took place too 
often. There was an increasing dispo- 
sition on the part of Ministers to bring 
in numbers of Bills, in which clauses 
could be inserted by anybody, by the 
Board of Trade, by the Judges, or by 
anyone, provided they were laid on the 
Table, and submitted to Parliament, a 
proceeding which, in reality, was no- 
thing but a farce. The question under 
discussion was one as to the rights of 
an ancient Kingdom, a country which, 
although closely united to us, was, in 
the eyes of the law, a foreign country. 
The question was, whether the rights of 
these people should be taken away by 
some English Judges, under certain 
Rules which had never been considered 
by Parliament. He did not wish to say 
much about the law, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had spoken sound 
common sense on the subject. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) assented to the 
postponement of the Committee stage of 
the Bill for a fortnight, and that before 
that stage took place they would, at all 
events, havo the result of the conference 
between the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate and the noble and learned 
Earl the Lord Chancellor. On that un- 
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derstanding, he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 26th June. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 4) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jonn Howms, Bill for con- 
firming certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under “ The Electric Lighting 
Act, 1882,’’ relating to Barton, Eccles, Winton, 
and Monton, Carlisle, Croydon, Luton, Mar- 
gate, Nelson, Rochester, Scarborough, and Sud- 
bury, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jonn 
Hotms and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 223.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(no. 5) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Hons, Bill for con- 
firming certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under “ The Electric Lighting 
Act, 1882,” relating to Bermondsey, Clerken- 
well, Hampstead, Holborn, Hornsey, Saint 
George’s-in-the-East, Saint Giles’s (Brush), 
Saint James's and Saint Martin’s London, Saint 
Luke’s, and Wandsworth, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Joun Horms and Mr. CuaMBerarn. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 224.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 13th June, 1883. 


MEE SES, | Penene Bris — Ordered—First 

Reading—¥ducation (Scotland) * [226]. 

Second Reading—Metropolis Improvement Pro- 
visional Order (No. 4)* [214]; Poor Law 
Guardians (Ireland) [30]; Employers Lia- 
bility Act (1880) Amendment [33], nega- 
tived; Surrey (Trial of Causes) [65], debate 
adjourned ; Statute of Frauds Amendment * 
204]. 

paert ) Select Committee—New Forest (High- 
ways) *. 

Report — Elementary Education Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Cummersdale, &c.) * 

163}; Local Government Provisional Orders 

(Poor Law) (No.3) *{ 192]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 5)* [194]; Local 
Government Provisional Order (Highways) * 
[193]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 7) * [196]; ‘Tramways Provisional Orders 
(No. 4) * [201]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2)* [177], and 
passed, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—2 Oo — 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS 

BILL.—[B111 30.] 

(Mr. M‘Ooan, Mr. Gray, Mr. O'Sullivan, Mr. 
Macfarlane.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. M‘COAN, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, as the 
measure had been several times before 
the House, and had twice passed a 
second reading, it would not be necessary 
to go into details of the changes which 
it proposed to make. At the same time, 
he might indicate its main features, for 
the benefit of those who might not have 
been present on the occasions he re- 
ferred to. The measure was very simple 
and in no sense revolutionary, but only 
introduced three changes, the necessity 
and reasonableness of which he be- 
lieved was generally recognized. The 
present system of electing Poor Law 
Guardians was established in 1838, and 
many abuses had arisen under it, which 
the present measure sought to remedy. 
In the first place, the House was aware 
that the Boards consisted of both ex-officio 
and elected members, and that land- 
owners possessed a cumulative vote— six 
as owner and six as occupier—thus giving 
each proprietor 12 votes as against the 
single vote of the ordinary ratepayer. 
That was perfectly reasonable and equi- 
table, because the landlord paid half the 
poor rates, and the Bill did not propose 
to interfere with his privilege in that 
respect. Under the present system, 
however, these 12 votes were utilized 
by means of proxies, which led to great 
abuses. The agent, or some other re- 
presentative of the landlord class, usually 
collected these proxies, while on the 
other side the rest of the ratepayers 
brought all their influence to bear in 
securing the election of what he might 
call the popular candidate. In these 
elections every kind of device was 
adopted by each party—and in saying 
so he did not rely upon his own opinion, 
but upon the Report of a Commission 
which sat and investigated the whole 
question—in order to secure the return 
of their candidate. The present system 
of. voting led also to abuses in the case 
of the individual ratepayers, who regis- 
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tered their votes on open papers left at 
their houses by policemen, and collected 
on the following day. Results proved 
that these were frequently tampered 
with. Indeed, from the moment the 
election began the abuses were equal 
on both sides. [Colonel Kinc-Harman: 
No, no!] The landlords brought all 
the influences which were possible under 
the system to bear upon their tenants, so 
as to control their votes. The bailiff was 
sent round to threaten, cajole, and in- 
fluence in every possible way the various 
ratepayers. If one tenant wanted a 
piece of bog, the hope of his receiving 
it was held out to him if he would vote 
as the landlord wished. It was idle to 
say that the influence thus brought to 
bear upon the ratepayers was not both 
undue and corrupt. The popular party, 
he conceded, similarly made every effort 
to have the influence on the other side 
quite as undue and corrupt. He did 
not wish to use over-strong language, for 
it usually recoiled; but in many instances 
some priests were not too careful how 
they brought their influence to bear, 
and by hook or crook they exercised it 
against the landlords; so that with the 
landlords on one side, and the rate- 
payers, shopkeepers, and priests on the 
other, it became a question—if he might 
say so without disrespect —of ‘pull 
devil, pull baker!” These abuses 
could be possible only under a system 
of open voting. Their practical result 
would not be so great if the functions of 
Boards of Guardians were limited, as 
originally, to the application of the rates 
for the relief of the poor. But now they 
exercised powers far beyond those pos- 
sessed by similar Boards in England or 
Scotland, and it became all the more 
necessary to guard against the possi- 
bility of abuse. In 1877 a Bill had been 
introduced by Sir Colman O’Loghlen, 
substantially the same as the one before 
the House; but it was beaten on the 
second reading by a majority of about 
40. In the following year, however, the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), then 
representing Tipperary, succeeded in 
carrying it to a second reading by a 
majority of 44; but, owing toits having 
been blocked, it never reached a third 
reading. After that the whole question 
of the election of Poor Law Guardians 
was referred to a Select Committee, who 
made a Report against the Bill. The 
Bill now before the House proposed 
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three changes—first, to substitute ballot 
for the present open system of voting ; 
secondly, to substitute triennial for an- 
nual elections; and, thirdly, that the 
votes should be given in person. The 
second change was proposed owing to 
the arguments urged by the opponents 
of the Bill, that yearly elections by ballot 
would cause great trouble and expense. 
By such a change not only would the 
expense not be increased, but it would 
be greatly reduced. As to the third 
change proposed by the Bill—namely, 
that the votes should all be given in 
person—objection had been taken on 
the other side of the House that it 
would be great hardship on a landlord 
who did not reside in the Union, and 
perhaps did not reside in Ireland at all, 
to have to register his vote in person; 
but the interest of the majority and the 
interest of electoral purity were para- 
mount in this case, and must not give 
way to the convenience of a landlord. 
As regarded the change from yearly to 
three-yearly elections, that was sup- 
ported by the Report of the Committee 
of 1878, who were unanimous in their 
opinion that it should be made. As to 
the substitution of the ballot for open 
voting papers, although that change 
was not supported by the Report of the 
Committee, it had been advocated by 
all except the official witnesses; and 
gentlemen who were not familiar with 
the matter might, perhaps, be re- 
minded that the Bill proposed in no 
way to interfere with the present ad- 
ministrative checks exercised by the 
Local Government Board over these 
elections. The present system, how- 
ever, afforded no guarantee whatever 
that the election was an expression of 
the free will of the electors, and the 
result was that the electors were not 
substantially represented on the Boards, 
and therefore had not that control over 
the administration of their own funds 
which the law intended them to have. 
It would be well to note the quarter 
whence opposition came to this Bill. Last 
year it was opposed by an hon. and gal- 
lant Landlord (Colonel King-Harman), 
who had given Notice of opposing it to- 
day. As against the influential class in 
Ireland which the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman represented, there was, he be- 
lieved, an agreement of opinion in its 
favour on the Ministerial side of the 
House. He thought he had said nearly 
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all that need be said on the subject, 
except, perhaps, that since last year the 
Government had accepted the principle 
of the Bill, and had undertaken, as he 
understood, this year to deal with it in 
a measure of their own. If that were 
done, he should gratefully retire, leaving 
the matter in more competent hands 
than his own; but, if not, he should 
certainly press the Bill to the utmost 
extent of his power. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. I‘ Coan.) 


Coronet KING-HARMAN, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
that day six months, said, he wished, if 
the Government did intend to deal with 
the matter themselves, they would do so 
in a manner more fair and equitable 
towards owners of property than was 
proposed in this Bill. There were many 
points in this measure with which men 
experienced in Irish local affairs would 
agree. For instance, very few persons 
would object to the term of office of 
members of Boards of Guardians being 
extended to three years, nor to any 
means by which elections might pass off 
more peacefully and rationally. At pre- 
sent the voting for Guardians was made 
a pretext for agitation purposes, for 
rowdyism, and for a great deal of undue 
influence. [Mr. Kenny: On the part 
of the landlords.] The hon. Member 
who interrupted had very little know- 
ledge of the subject. The hon. Member 
who moved the second reading of this 
Bill admitted that the landlord who paid 
half the rates had an equitable right to 
considerable influence in the election. 
By the clause in this Bill, to which he 
(Colonel King-Harman) objected, that 
power was taken away by a provision 
which obliged every elector to deliver 
his vote in person. He had no objection 
to the elector, especially the poor man, 
receiving the protection which the 
secrecy of the ballot afforded him; but 
by the 4th clause of the Bill, to which 
he had referred, an owner who held land 
and paid rates in more than one electoral 
district would be, to a large extent, 
practically disfranchised, as would also 
all sick and infirm persons, and all land- 
lords who resided out of the country. It 
might be said that if the landlord chose 
to reside out of the country he had no 
right to expect to exercise his vote But 
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he disputed that proposition altogether, 
for whether a landlord resided out of the 
country or in it, he equally paid a large 
proportion of the rates, and had a right 
to an equitable representation in deciding 
as to how these rates were to be spent. 
He, however, would give a personal 
illustration. He held votes and paid 
rates in Boyle Union, in Ballymahon, 
and six other Unions; but if he had to 
record his vote in person, and if, as 
would probably be the case, the elections 
took place all on or about the same day, 
he would be practically disfranchised in 
all but one or two of those Unions. A 
suggestion was once made by the hon. 
and gallant Member for the County Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan) to exempt the land- 
lord from the obligation of voting in 
erson, and that, he thought, was a very 
air solution of the matter; and Mr. 
Kavanagh, when he sat in that House, 
propounded a scheme combining the 
two systems of election. That system 
was very favourably received by the 
House, but, like many other suggestions 
which had been favourably criticized by 
Parliament, nothing came of it. He 
could not agree with the hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill that its adoption 
would lead to to a better class of men 
coming forward as candidates for seats 
on the Poor Law Board. He held an 
entirely opposite opinion, and believed 
that, so far from improving, it would 
tend to lower the class of the candidates. 
Allusion had been made to the scanda- 
lous abuses which had taken place in 
some of the Unions, and no doubt that 
had been the case. Everybody knew 
something about the distribution of the 
seed rate, how the seed was given out 
and re-bought, and sold again to the 
people, and now the rates were positively 
swamped by the indiscriminate distribu- 
tion. [Mr. M‘Coan: Give some names. } 
Swintord was one, and he could name 
others. But what he desired to point 
out was that these abuses took place in 
Unions where the landlords’ influence 
was exceedingly small, and where the 
Guardians were purely and simply 
elected on what had been called the 
popular vote. In saying these few words 
he had tried to use no invidious lan- 
guage. The measure was not altogether 
objectionable, and Clause 4 was the only 
part of it to which he was decidedly op- 
posed. This clause would, as he had 
said, disfranchise men whose influence 
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admittedly ought to be very consider- 
able; and he, therefore, for this specific 
reason—and not because he disliked the 
protection of the ballot—moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that day three 
months. He trusted the House would 
be favoured with some remarks from the 
Government as to what they contem- 
plated doing in this matter. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.”—(Colonel ing- 
Harman.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GRAY said, that after the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member, there 
did not seem to be any necessity for dis- 
cussing in detail the principles of the 
Bill, for it appeared to be conceded by 
the Representatives of the landlord class 
that some improvement ought to be 
effected in the election of members of 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland. The 
position, therefore, was narrowed down 
to the question as to whether the proxy 
vote should or should not be abolished, 
and he himself considered its abolition 
as most important. {Mr. Macartney: 
The plural vote.] No, that was not 
interfered with. Under the existing sys- 
tem in Ireland, a man might record 18 
votes—six as a proprietor, six as a lessor, 
and six as an occupier—in each electoral 
district ; and the Bill did not propose to 
deprive the representatives of wealth 
and position of that preponderance over 
the vote of the poor man. Those who 
were acquainted with the system, or 
who had read the evidence given before 
the Select Committee, had been of opi- 
nion that most scandalous abuses arose 
from the proxy vote. He knew a gen- 
tleman in Dublin County who used to 
hold upwards of 1,000 proxy votes in 
blank, the consequence of which was 
that he commanded the representation 
of one of the most important Unions in 
that county, and at last, by exercising 
that enormous power from year to year, 
he was appointed to a lucrative office 
under the Board, the representatives of 
which were to a large extent his own 
nominees. Such a system could not be 
justified by any person who was actuated 
by a spirit of fair play. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Dublin County 
thought it unfair that that power of 
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proxy voting should be taken away ; but 
the hon. and gallant Member should 





have gone a step further, and should 
have shown why Boards of Guardians 
should be elected on a different system 
from that adopted in the election to much 
more important offices. If the hon. and 
gallant Member had a Parliamentary 
vote both in Dublin and in Sligo Coun- 
ties, he would have to elect in which 
constituency he would record his vote, 
unless he were like Sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird, and could be in two places at one 
time. Why should it be different in the 
election of Boards of Guardians ? [ Colo- 
nel Kine-Harman: I could record both 
votes.] Then the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird. 
If we were able to travel by electricity, 
probably the hon. and gallant Member 
would be able to record a dozen votes; 
but he would have to do so in person, and 
that was all that was aimed at by the pre- 
sent Bill. He earnestly trusted that no 
hon. Gentleman would be misled into 
giving up the opposition to the proxy 
vote, because it really was one of the 
greatest abuses in the present system. 
It was notorious that the landlords 
handed over to their gutter agents num- 
bers of proxies signed in blank for the 
different electoral districts, and never 
heard anything more about them, the 
agent manipulating the election to suit 
his own particular purposes. The hon. 
and gallant Member argued that the 
power which landlords now enjoyed 
ought not to be taken away from them. 
At the time the present system was 
adopted, it was thought desirable that 
landlords should have these extra powers; 
but circumstances had very much changed 
since then. Formerly a Poor Law Board 
had simply to administer the rates for 
relief of the destitute; but of late years 
other duties of a different character had 
been imposed upon it, and it was now 
made a distinct sanitary authority, and 
had power over the liberties of the en- 
tire community to compel persons to do 
a variety of things involving large ex- 
penditure. The right of election to a 
body such as that ought not to be given 
to men who had not sufficient interest in 
the matter to come and record their 
vote. Further, even without the proxy 
vote, the landlord in Ireland had more 
advantages than in England, although 
most persons imagined that the system 
in the two countries was the same. In 





were one-half of the entire Boardfwho, 
if they were not so lazy as not to attend 
except when an officer was to ap 
pointed, would practically control 
entire Poor Law administration. With- 
out the elected Guardians, the landlords, 
as he said, would contribute half the 
entire Board, and they would be sure to 
have at least one or two of the elected 
Guardians who would vote with them, 
so that if they chose they could always 
override the other side. 

Mr. MACARTNEY denied that all 
ex-officio Guardians were landlords. The 
way in which a Board was constituted 
was that a certain number of Guardians 
were elected to represent the electoral 
division—some divisions by one and 
some by two—and then an equivalent 
number of magistrates was added. If 
there were more magistrates resident in 
the division than there were elected 
Guardians, only as many of that body 
would be taken as would equal the 
elected Guardians; while if the number 
of magistrates resident in the Union was 
not equal to that of the elected Guar- 
dians, then a list was taken of all the 
owners of property in the Union who 
were Justices of the Peace in other parts 
of the county, or of Ireland, and they 
took precedence according to the amount 
of property they held. If, after the 
making of the list, an additional magis- 
trate was appointed in the district, one 
of the non-resident magistrates was 
struck off. He thought nothing could 
be fairer than that. According to the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), 
the ex-officio members did not attend, 
except when there was a job; but if they 
only attended when there was a job— 
such as the election of an officer—they 
could not do much mischief. His experi- 
ence was that a full attendance of elected 
Guardians always occurred when an 
officer was to be elected, particularly if 
there was a contract for milk, butter, 
eggs, or shoes, and then the elected 
Guardians came down in crowds, and 
voted for their friends. His experience 
was that Unions were protected against 
this species of jobbery by the ex-officio 
Guardians. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway were always talking about the 
enlargement of the franchise; but this 
was distinctly a disfranchising Bill. 
Every man with scattered property 
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would be disfranchised. As it was, on 
one portion of his property 74 of his ten- 
ants were able to swamp his six votes. 
It would disfranchise every infirm man 
ina Union. It would also virtually dis- 
franchise every woman in a Union, and 
every person engaged in labour or other- 
wise, who was disinclined to throw away 
a day in order to be able to record his 
vote in person. He thought that those 
wk» did not want to go to the balloting 
place and be hustled about and intimi- 
dated had a right to the protection of 
voting papers. It was alleged that the 
landlords exercised tyrannical power ; 
he, however, was unacquainted with it, 
but he knew very well of the interference 
of the priests. On his own property 
and under his very nose those persons 
had never been elected whom he should 
have liked to see chosen for the office of 
Guardian ; but neither he nor his agent 
interfered. The individual elected was 
generally a publican, in whose house 
the voters purchased whiskey and 
groceries. They owed money to him, 
and he said, ‘‘ Elect me, and I will make 
the terms easier for you.” Hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway did not like 
the present class of agents, because most 
of them were gentlemen ; but to stig- 
matize such men as gutter agents, was a 
very improper use of language. He 
would suggest that non-resident electors 
should be allowed to vote by means of 
voting papers sent to them by post and 
witnessed by a magistrate. 

Ootonet NOLAN said, he heartily ap- 
proved the Bill, which he believed would 
be extremely useful. The ballot, having 
been adopted at Parliamentary elections, 
ought also to be applied to elections of 
Poor Law Guardians. When the elected 
Guardians were left pretty much to them- 
selves in the management of the Union 
they became conservative in the best 
sense of the word. They were anxious 
to keep down the rates ; and he believed 
that they would look after economic in- 
terests very strictly indeed if they had 
more power. He did not think the Bill 
would greatly change the present con- 
stitution of the Boards; but it would do 
away with a good deal of bitterness and 
ill-feeling. A great deal had happened 
since 1878; and he thought proxy- 
voting, purely and simply, would be an 
extremely bad thing in Ireland at the 
present moment. What was wanted was 
the residence of landlords in Ireland; 
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but the proxy vote was a contrivance 
which enabled a man living in London, 
Paris, or anywhere else to have a power 
of control to which, under the circum- 
stances, he was not entitled. He thought 
it would be possible to introduce a clause 
which, while not providing for the proxy 
vote, would enable an owner who had 
voted personally in one Union to tender 
it in writing in other Unions. The real 
difficulty was in dealing with persons 
who lived out of Ireland and handed 
over their votes to proxies. The hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney) 
made the extraordinary suggestion that 
there should be a voluntary ballot; but 
that would be of no use whatever, for 
the voter would be annoyed and sub- 
jected to odium because he said he would 
vote by ballot. Under a general ballot 
the voter would be master of the situa- 
tion, but at present his vote belonged 
to everybody except himself. Speaking 
not only as a Member of Parliament, 
but as the Chairman of a very large 
Union, he believed that the Bill would 
be welcome; and he could not under- 
stand a Liberal Government not sup- 
porting such a moderate Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he also 
should support the Bill. The present 
system, after a trial of many years, had 
failed. One of its tendencies was to de- 
moralize the ratepayers by causing them 
to make promises which they could not 
fulfil; and he had also known of cases 
of forged voting papers by people who 
in other relations of life were honest 
and trustworthy. The triennial system 
would be a decided improvement, while 
the ballot had been already tried and 
found successful in other elections, and 
would, no doubt, be as entirely suc- 
cessful in the election of Poor Law 
Guardians. The hon. Member for Ty- 
rone complained because his vote was 
swamped by that of 74 of his tenants ; 
but surely the House did not view as a 
hardship the fact that the vote of one 
eg should be swamped by the votes 
of 74. 

Mr. MAOARTNEY asked leave to 
explain. He was then speaking in op- 
position to an argument of the hon. 
Gentleman the High Sheriff of Dublin, 
who stated that the landlords by their 
proxy votes swamped the tenants. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, the hon. 
Gentleman and his class had an equi- 
table representation in the ex-officio 
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Guardians; but they wanted also to Member for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) 
possess such a power of voting for candi- | opposed the Bill because it peoposnt 
dates as would swamp the representa- | vote by ballot. This year the hon. and 
tion of the ratepayers. They did not gallant Conservative Member for Dub- 
want to disfranchise the landlord. He lin County (Colonel King-Harman) ap- 
would still have his 18 votes; but he | proved heartily of the proposal, but ob- 
should go in person to record them, and | jected to the measure because it proposed 
if he did not reside in Ireland he had to abolish proxy voting. Last year, 
no right to vote. The measure was a however, the House rejected by a large 
fair and honest one, and would give majority an Amendment in favour of 


each man what voting power he was 
entitled to. He hoped that the Bill 
would be passed by the unanimous vote | 
of the House, and that the good sense 
of those who were opposing it would | 
induce them to abstain from taking a} 
division upon it. 


proxy voting. 

Mr. RICHARD POWER said, they 
might congratulate themselves on the 
manner in which the debate had been 
conducted, and the wonderful unanimity 
which had existed in almost every part 
|of the House. The history of the Bill 





Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that during | was rather a sad one for Irish Mem- 
the debate to-day several references had | bers. Year after year, ever since 1875, 
been made by hon. Members to “the! they had brought it before the House 
Member for Tyrone,” and he would; of-Commons, and upon three occasions 
wish to point out, having a political re-| they had carried it by very substantial 
putation to sustain in that county, that! majorities. Last year they even got as 
there were two Members for Tyrone, | far in it as the third reading ; but, owing 
and it would be gratifying if Members| to the obstructive tactics of the Members 
would distinguish between them as the! who sat on the Conservative Benches, 
senior Member for Tyrone and the the Bill was thrown out, and nothing 
junior Member for Tyrone. He was! more was heard about it. He supported 
astounded at the slur cast upon the the Bill because he believed it would 
elected Guardians of Tyrone by the Con- | place the voters in Ireland in a tolerably 
servative Member (Mr. Macartney) of | independent position. At present the 
that county. He knew a great number | voter was badgered almost out of exist- 
of them personally, he knew them to ence. The landlord party came and told 
be above suspicion, and men who would | him he must vote one way, the tenant 
not be influenced by corrupt motives in| party came and told him he must vote 
the giving away of contracts. When another way, and then the clergyman 
his Colleague’s humiliating description | came and told him he must vote a third 
of the elected Guardians of Tyrone ap- | way, so that really the poor tenant, in 
peared in the Irish Press, he could only | order to get out of the pit, very often 
say those Guardians would be surprised | stayed at home and did not vote at all. 
at the description given of them by the | By giving him the right to vote by 
Conservative Member for Tyrone. Vote | ballot, however, the House would place 
by ballot would save the Local Govern- | the tenant in a more independent posi- 
ment Board an immense amount of, tion and would secure more honest and 
trouble, for each year they were at pre- | fair elections. A great advantage in the 
sent obliged to send Inspectors to various | Bill was the provision that the elections 
Unions to inquire into the elections.| should only take place once in three 
He wished to point out that the House | years, instead of once a-year as at 
had spent this day discussing a measure | present. Anybody who knew anything 
which last year had passed its second | about elections for Poor Law Boards in 
reading by a majority of three to one, | Ireland would be very glad to see the 
which was supported by the Government | trouble and turmoil which always at- 
in the person of the Attorney General, | tended them made to occur less fre- 
the clauses were all discussed in Com-; quently. All the arguments against the 
mittee, and passed, and the measure | abolition of the proxy might also have 
only fell through in consequence of op- | been applied to Parliamentary elections. 
position on the Report stage; and how} The hon. and gallant Member for Dub- 
another day had been wasted discuss- | lin County said if this Bill were passed, 
ing a Bill which almost passed last property would not be properly repre- 
year. The attitude of its opponents was sented. He was not one of those who 
worthy of remark. Last year the hon. ' said that property ought not to be repre- 
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sented; on the contrary, the contention cism from the opposite party. One hon, 
of his Party always had been that pro-' Member (Mr. R. Power) gave the argu- 
perty should be fairly and honestly re-' ment in a nutshell when he described 
presented ; and they had never said that the condition of the Irish rural voter 
those who had an interest and stake in| who was placed between two or three 
the country should not have their voice | contending influences, which were used 
and their fair share in the Local and with such pertinacity and intentness 
Imperial Government. The suggestion that he often ended by not voting at all. 
made by the hon. and gallant Member | But he (Mr. Trevelyan) must say a few 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan), that if a words, and a few very serious words, on 
landlord were prevented by reason of the subject of proxies. On this ques- 
his voting at the election in one Union tion, it appeared to him that since last 
from voting at another election which | year the House had made a very consi- 
was held on the same day he could do | derable advance. It was true that the 
so by proxy, was, he thought, a very | senior Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macart- 
fair concession. He had always held | ney) said he did not object to secret 





that a man who never came into a county, 


and who had no interest in it except to | 
draw some money out of it, had no right | 
to unusual consideration ; but a man like | 


the hon. and gallant Member for the 


| voting, provided that those who wished 
could vote by proxy; but the question of 
voluntary ballot had been argued at 
great length, and had been completely 
disposed of. The question was, whether 


County of Dublin, who lived and spent or not this Bill should be made a dis- 
his money in his county, ought to have | franchising Bill to any extent, and from 
the power to vote by proxy when elec- | the very first moment he examined this 





tions for different Unions in which he 
had a vote were proceeding on the same 
day. He hoped the Government would 
not only assent to the second reading of 
this Bill, but would spare no pains to 
insure its passage into law during the 
present Session. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, quite 
apart from any action which the Govern- 
ment might have taken on their pledge 
in the past, no one could have listened 
to this debate without being thoroughly 
aware what course any Government 
which endeavoured to represent the 
great body of opinion in the House 
would take on the present occasion. As 
far as this Bill applied the system of the 
ballot to Poor Law elections, the Go- 
vernment had already promised, if they 
could find time, to bring in a Bill on 
the question. The hon. Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan), who introduced 
the Bill, said it had two objects—one, 
the introduction of the ballot, and the 
other, the substitution of triennial for 
annual elections. But incidentally he 
mentioned a third part of the Bill, 
which abolished voting by proxy. On 
the main question of the change in the 
mode of conducting Poor Law elections 
it was not necessary to say much. Any- 
body who had listened to the Questions 
which had been addressed to him in the 
course of the last six weeks would not 
have many doubts as to where influence 
was used on both sides, and used in a 
manner to provoke a great deal of criti- 
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subject with a serious intention of legis- 
lation he felt that it was here the great 
difficulty lay. A certain eminent and 
classical Irishman had been several 
times quoted that afternoon, and some 
of Sir Boyle Roche’s most celebrated 
sayings had been frequently referred to. 
But of all those Irish sayings—Irish in 
every sense of the word some people 
would say—none appeared to him to be 
more thoroughly admirable than this, 
that ‘‘ The best way to avoid a difficulty 
was to meet it full in the face.” He 
was quite satisfied they would never 
| settle this question until they boldly 
| made up their minds as to what principle 
‘of Poor Law voting they would adopt. 
|The hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
|Gray), in his interesting speech, re- 
peated some arguments against which 
‘he (Mr. Trevelyan) had protested last 
| year, that all the objections which ap- 
plied to voting by proxy for Members 
\of Parliament applied to voting by 
proxy for Boards of Guardians. He 
could not for a moment agree to that 
proposition, and the hon. Member did 
not seem to quite realize the extent to 
which the proposition told against the 
theory of representation held by the 
Party to which he belonged. That theory 
was that every man had a right to vote 
_who was independent and intelligent, 
and the rough test of those qualifica- 
tions was that he should be a house- 
holder. The theory of the Liberal 
Party was that a rich man ought not to 
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have more votes than a poor man, and 
that the franchise was not given to pro- 


perty as property, but simply as being | 


arough test that the holder of it was 
fit to have a vote. Personally, he had 
a very strong objection to the plural 
votes in elections of Members of Parlia- 
ment, and he should be very glad to see 
that principle done away with. But 
the same principle did not hold good in 
this matter of Poor Law elections, for 
half the rate being paid by the land- 
owner, it would be extremely unjust if 
ractically the whole representation were 
landed over to the tenants. 

Mr. SEXTON : What does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean by the plural 
vote at Parliamentary elections ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A man who has 
property in two or more constituen- 
cies. 

Mr. SEXTON : But a man has only 
a single vote in each constituency. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Quite so. The 
hon. Member for Carlow was arguing 
against the system of proxies, which 
would enable a landlord to have six or 
eight or ten votes in different parts of 
the country, and to use them all. It 
should be remembered that the princi- 
pal business of the Poor Law Guardian 
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very slow to consent to. When, last 
year, the question of maintaining proxies 
was brought forward by an hon. Mem- 
ber who wished to maintain these 
proxies for occupiers, he could do no- 
thing but give it his heartiest opposi- 
ition. At one time it occurred to him 
that the difficulty of proxies might, in 
some degree, be got over in this way— 
that the Local Government Board should 
have the power of regulating and super- 
vising the days on which the elections in 
the different divisions should be held. 
That a month before the election the 
returning authority should send a scheme 
of election to the Local Government 
|Board, who should arrange that the 
elections should extend over five or six 
| days—perhaps occurring in two or three 
districts in one day—so that the voters 
in the different divisions should all have 
‘a chance of coming to the poll. But 
there was this drawback, that it would 
be extremely cumbrous, would involve a 
good deal of correspondence, and would 
extend the interference of the Local 
Government Board with the Boards of 
Guardians—an interference which was 
often the subject of complaint in that 
House. There, therefore, only remained 
|for consideration the proposal of the 





was to administer the rates, to which hon. Member opposite, which had been 
the landlord contributed a very large accepted with approval by the hon. and 
share. The hon. and gallant Member gallant Member for Galway. Hon. 
for the County of Dublin (Colonel King- | Members must bear in mind that the 
Harman) expressed the manifest feeling proportion of votes in the hands of 
of Parliament when he said that the owners was small as compared with 
landlord who paid half the rate de- that in the hands of occupiers. Even 
served to have considerable influence. | in very rich Unions in Ireland the pro- 
That influence had been given to the! portion of votes in the hands of occu- 
landlord in two methods, one indirectly | piers was seven or eight times that which 
by means of ez-oficio Guardians, the | was in the hands of owners, while in the 
other directly by means of votes, which, | poor districts the owner’s proportion 
up to a certain number, represented the | was almost infinitesimal. Therefore, in 
proportion of property which the voter| making an exception in the case of 
held. It must be remembered that | owners they would be making no very 
there was a certain danger in insisting | great inroad upon the principle of the 
too much upon a point in respect to ez-| ballot. The proposal of the hon. Mem- 
oficio Guardians, because if they were to | ber opposite was that the principle of 
be only protectors of the landed inte- | secret voting should be applied abso- 
rest upon the Board the Government |lutely in the case of occupiers, while the 
would be justified in appointing none owner voting from a distance should be 
but landlords to those posts. In his allowed to do so by voting paper. 
opinion, therefore, the most legitimate | Proxies were a right they ought to 
method of equalizing the election of possess; but the present system of 
Guardians was that of giving votes, up| voting by proxy appeared to him to be 
to a certain extent, in proportion to the detestable. He would allow no man to 
property ; and to disfranchise any consi- hold a power from one election to an- 
derable number of persons who voted other; but in regard to a particular 
under such a system was, he thought, a election, if an owner who had an inte- 
principle which Parliament ought to be rest in a district was allowed to send a 
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registered letter to the Returning Officer, , some ominous hints as to his own opi- 
that was a practical manner in which | nions respecting an uniformity of Parlia- 
the justice of the case could be met. | mentary franchise, involving the extinc- 
He knew there were Gentlemen whom | tion of the 40s. freehold, the oldest Con- 
nothing would induce to accept the prin- | stitutional franchisein the Realm. The 
ciples of the Bill; but he appealed to | right hon. Gentleman not only described 


them to remember the present state of | that as his own opinion, but also said that 


Public Business, and the immense im-| it was the creed of the Party to which 
portance of having this Bill carried by | he belonged. But he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
something like general consent. Various | thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
circumstances had limited the time at! was hardly justified in attributing that 
their disposal this Session for the consi- | view to the Party which had initiated 
deration of the Irish legislation. Here and acquiesced in measures of Parlia- 
was a Bill upon which, with the one| mentary reform, in which the principle 
modification he had suggested, Irish had been over and over again estab- 
opinion in the House was agreed. Let) lished that property, wherever situated, 
the Bill be passed, Irish Members hav-| was entitled to representation in the 
ing the credit of being the authors of | House of Commons. Lord John Russell 
it, and of passing it; and on the part had suceeded in inducing the House of 
of the Government he might say that| Commons to pass a Resolution directly 
while they would be much gratified to| and distinctly in opposition to what the 
see that by a measure of their own they | right hon. Gentleman had announced as 
had removed the great evils which now | the fundamental doctrine of the Liberal 
existed in the election of Poor Law| Party. As to the proposal of the right 
Guardians in Ireland, they would, at| hon. Gentleman to permit owners to vote 
the same time, be none the less gratified | by proxy, it appeared to him to hold 
because the Bill bore only the names of out some prospect of a less unsatisfac- 
hon. Members who represented Irish’ tory termination to the discussion than 
constituencies. they might have anticipated ; but he was 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought | sorry that the right hon. Gentleman did 
that the less frequently these elections | not see his way to extend it to all cate- 
were to be held the better it would be| gories of voters, so that persons in ad- 
for the interests of the general commu- vanced years or feeble health should 
nity. In his opinion, the right hon.| not be compelled personally to attend 
Gentleman opposite had jumped rather! the poll. He hoped that the right hon. 
hastily to the conclusion that if the prin- | Gentleman would see that the systems 





ciple of the Ballot Act were adopted with | 
regard to these elections, that of voting by 
proxy must fall. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man must have forgotten that when the | 
Ballot Act was passing through that | 
House, the then Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Bruen) had suggested a system | 
under which voting at a distance might | 
be combined with secret voting —namely, | 
by the voter filling in his voting paper | 
in the presence of a Justice of the Peace | 
and forwarding it to the Returning | 
Officer. With regard to the system of | 
plural voting, he had understood the | 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the | 
votes were not given to property as 
such, and that the factzof a voter hap- | 
pening to be registered in respect of | 
property was merely an arrangement | 
for ascertaining the fact of his being | 
a duly qualified voter, and was not an 
acknowledgment of the right claimed by 
him to exercise the Parliamentary fran- 
chise in respect of that property. ‘The | 
right hon. Gentleman further let drop 


Sr. Trevelyan 


of voting by paper and by ballot were 
perfectly consistent with one another, 
and that there was no difficulty in intro- 
ducing into the measure the modifica- 
tions he desired. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the Govern- 
ment were bound to take the course of a 
general assent to the Bill by the pre- 


_ vious pledges and action of their Party. 


The hon. and gallant Member for Dub- 
lin County (Colonel King-Harman) had 
practically given up the main part of 
the question, when he admitted that the 
poor man ought to have the protection 
of the ballot, and only claimed that elec- 
tions should be conducted in a peaceful 
manner. He (Mr. Sexton) asked the 
House to remember how Parliamentary 
elections were conducted before the 
Ballot Act was enforced. If there had 
been any violence in connection with 
Poor Law elections, the course which 
had made Parliamentary elections calm 
and quiet would have the same effect in 
Poor Law elections. His Party had 
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shown their good faith upon the present 
occasion; but the same good faith had 
not been shown by Gentlemen above the 
Gangway. Nothing could better illus- 
trate the pass to which the opponents 
of the Bill had been driven than when 
they spoke of it as disfranchising timid 
and helpless women. Some women were 
timid and helpless, no doubt; but some, 
he was quite aware, were not, and it 
took very grave and serious inconveni- 
ence to keep women from any scene 
of public interest. But the interests of 
timid and helpless women lay on the 
side of this Bill, because Jand agents and 
their sub-agents had threatened poor 
widows with large families that if they 
voted for the candidate on the popular 
side, they and their children would be 
turned out before the year was at an 
end. He regretted extremely the action 
of the Chief Secretary in reference to 
Clause 4. It asked that every person 
giving a vote at the election should at- 
tend at the poll in the same manner as 
at Parliamentary elections; but the right 
hon. Gentleman replied that the in- 
terests of property must be protected, 
and the right hon. Gentleman held out 
a certain threat or warning that if the 
reform was carried out, the ex-officio 
Guardians might be altogether land- 
lords. But, at present, were they not 
practically landlords? The system of 
Poor Law relief in Ireland was substan- 
tially a rural system, the magistrates 
were either landlords or land agents; 
and he defied any hon. Gentleman above 
the Gangway to take a nominal list of 
the magistrates and prove that 1 per 
cent, except in the boroughs and in 
Dublin, were anything else but land- 
lords or persons depending upon them 
for existence. The landlords, at pre- 
sent, had a sufficient representation of 
property, and what more did they want? 
The Bill, in his opinion, did no go far 
enough. He thought the multiple vote 
ought to be abolished. Not content 
with what the landlords had already 
got, the right hon. Gentleman must also 
continue, to a modified extent, this 
system of proxies, which he had himself, 
in a phrase that deserved to be remem- 
bered, described as ‘‘ detestable.””? No- 
thing could be worse than that electoral 
powers should be exercised by men who 
knew nothing whatever of Ireland except 
that they drew money from it. He pre- 
sumed, after the statement of the right 
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hon. Gentleman, that nothing now re- 
mained but to accept the Amendments 
that would be proposed in Committee. 
He trusted, however, that the Govern- 
ment would show that they would not 
allow tactics which had been pursued in 
previous years to prevent the passing of 
this Bill; and he would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to co-operate cor- 
dially and sincerely with the Irish Mem- 
bers in preventing hon. Gentlemen above 
the Gangway from carrying out what 
they had in view by means of a future 
use of the Rules of the House. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not think 
it was correct to say the Bill in its pre- 
sent form had previously passed through 
the House in all its stages. As the land- 
lords paid one-half the rates, it was not 
unreasonable that they should have a 
fair voice as to how those rates were 
spent. The Bill, as it stood, might lead 
to the practical disfranchisement of many 
ratepayers. He should resolutely op- 
pose the Bill, if he thought that the 4th 
clause was to remain in anything like its 
present shape. He therefore asked for 
some definite assurance as to that clause. 
Would the Government undertake to 
amend the clause in such a way as to 
remove the injustice complained of by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the County of Dublin? He 
thought it was most desirable, before 
the House accepted the second reading 
of the Bill, that they should have an 
answer to that question, so that the 
House might know exactly what was the 
kind of measure which they were going 
to pass into law. 

Mr. MARUM said, that, while he was 
thankful to the Government for sup- 
porting the Bill, he was of opinion that 
it would not be acomplete measure until 
the appointment of Magistrates and ex- 
oficio Guardians was taken out of the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenants of Coun- 
ties, who at present were able to give 
colour to Boards of Guardians. 

Mr. DAWSON observed, that the right 
hon. Gentleman hampered the Bill with 
the condition that non-resident magis- 
trates might send the proxies by regis- 
tered letter. He, for his part, thought 
that the suggestion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) was extremely reasonable. It 
would entail consequences which would 
be exceedingly valuable in Ireland 
periodically, if they wished to preserve 
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their rights. The present position of 
the Government was a retreat from the 
position which they took up last year, 
for the then Attorney General admitted 
that with these elections personal at- 
tendance for the purpose of voting would 
be no grievance. On the ground of con- 
sistency, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see his way to insist upon 
personal attendance. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN said, that, 
after the statement of the Chief Secre- 
tary, and considering the important 
question which stood next on the Order 
Book, he did not wish to put the House 
to the trouble of a division. The course 
he should take would be to wait until he 
saw the Amendments the Chief Secretary 
would put on the Paper. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) had asked him 
to state that he would place Amend- 
ments on the Paper to carry out the 
views he had expressed ; and he desired 
to take this opportunity of saying for 
himself how pleased he was at the 
manner in which this Bill had been met 
on both sides of the House, as some 
years ago he moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole subject. 
At that Inquiry, the strongest reasons 
were given why some such proposal as 
was contained in this Bill should become 
law. 

Mr. O’KELLY desired, before the 
question was withdrawn from the 
House, to say a few words. He did 
not know anybody in the House who 
had a better right to object to tenants 
having the protection of the Ballot Act 
in Poor Law elections than the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Conservative 
Member for the County of Dublin 
(Colonel King-Harman). He had in 
his hand a letter from one of the hon. 
Member’s tenants, with reference to the 
last Poor Law election at Boyle. Mr. 
Mullaly, one of the Town Commissioners 
of Boyle, wrote— 

“ Colonel King-Harman last month deprived 
me of a turf bank which has been held by my 
family and myself during the last 22 years, 
simply because I voted and said a good word 
for a popular Poor Law Guardian of Boyle 
Union, at the Poor Law elections last March. 
He also deprived the Poor Law Guardian whom 
I supported (Mr. Michael M‘Crevy) of his turf 
bank because he defeated the Colonel’s nomi- 
nee,” 

These were the Gentlemen who came 
down to this House to object to tenants 
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having protection of the ballot. With 
reference to the promise of the Govern- 
ment to continue proxy voting—for that 
was what the Chief Secretary’s speech 
amounted to—to allow landlords who 
lived out of Ireland, and took no interest 
in it, to overbear local opinion through- 
out the country by their registered 
letters, that was a principle which could 
scarcely recommend itself to the Liberal 
Members of the House, if they had any 
belief in their professed principles. It 
was a proposal which would turn the 
Bill into a sham reform, and make it 
of little or no benefit to the people of 
Treland. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that, in view of 
the valuable concessions which the House 
had made in assenting tothe main prin- 
ciples of the Bill, he would be prepared 
to support in Committee Amendments 
embodying the suggestions of the Chief 
Secretary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brx 33.] 


(Mr. Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Dick Peddie, 
Mr. O’ Connor Power, Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
Mr. Macliver.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BURT, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, he felt 
some regret that it should be found ne- 
cessary to re-open this question, when 
such a short period had elapsed since it 
was dealt with by Parliament. This Bill 
was not brought forward on account of 
any special difficulty with respect to the 
working of the Act of 1880 in the coun- 
ties of Northumberland and Durham. 
Indeed, if that Act had been accepted 
universally in the same spirit in which 
it was accepted in those counties, he 
should not have taken any part in at- 
tempting to deal again with the subject 
at this early stage. But, in certain parts 
of the country, no sooner was the Act 
passed than some employers and corpo- 
rate bodies—especially some of the Rail- 
way Companies—put very extraordinary 
pressure on their workmen to compel 
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them to contract out of its provisions. For 
instance, in Lancashire there was along 
strike on the part of the miners, the 
chief difficulty in the case arising out of 
the demand of the employers that the 
men should contract themselves out of 
the Act. The National Miners’ Union, 
recognizing the importance of the mat- 
ter, sent a deputation to Lancashire to 
inquire into the causes of the strike, 
and they found that the most unfair 
pressure had been employed against the 
miners to compel them to accede to the 
demand of the employers that they 
should contract themselves out of the 
Act. The main object of this Bill was 
to prevent this, or to render illegal the 
method by which this was most usually 
done—namely, by requiring the pay- 
ment of contributions to an accident fund 
as a condition of employment. There 
were, however, two Provisoes. One 
was, that the Bill should not have effect 
on contracts now in existence; and the 
other was, that if any employer contri- 
buted to a common fund, or paid any- 
thing in any way to a workman in con- 
nection with an accident that might 
occur, any such payment should be 
taken into consideration in making any 
award. If, however, it was the opinion 
of the House that they should not ab- 
solutely prohibit such agreements, he 
thought they should still have some pro- 
vision, in order that arrangements of 
the kind might be come to in a formal 
and specific way, so that workmen 
might know exactly under what con- 
ditions they were contracting out of 
an Act of Parliament passed for their 
advantage. There were several subor- 
dinate provisions, one being to pre- 
vent appeals, except by consent, in cases 
under £100. Another proposed modi- 
fication of the present Act he desired 
to call attention to. Sometimes it hap- 
pened, after a workman had received 
an injury, that his master continued to 
pay his wages, thereby admitting that 
he was in fault, and, after paying them 
for some weeks, discontinued, and thus 
the workman, who had not given notice 
of his claim, was precluded from re- 
covering anything further from his mas- 
ter. Of course, there was opposition to 
the Bill. Like many other promoters of 
Bills, he had incurred the displeasure 
of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. That League, in the Annual 
Report just issued, stated that the miners 





themselves, even those among his own 
constituents, were opposed to any change 
in the law; but that was not so. It was 
true that at two meetings held at col- 
lieries in the North a majority of those 
present voted for the views of the 
League; but at one of them there were 
only 38 votes given, of which 23 sup- 
ported and 15 voted against the League ; 
while at several other meetings of the 
same character the League was outvoted 
by overwhelming majorities. At a dele- 
gate meeting of the Northumberland 
miners, which he attended, an unanimous 
vote was passed in favour of his Bill. It 
had been said that the delegates did not 
represent the miners. That was not the 
case. They were miners themselves, and 
represented the views of the miners much 
more faithfully than Members of the 
House did the views of their constituents. 
He understood that the opposition to 
this Bill by the hon. Baronet (Sir Joseph 
Pease) was based on a fear lest the 
Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund should 
suffer by the passing of this Bill. A 
similar fear was expressed when the 
Employers’ Liability Act was under dis- 
cussion ; but the fact was that these 
funds were never stronger than at the 
present time. The Trades’ Union Con- 
gress had unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of the Bill. Miners’ Asso- 
ciations had petitioned in its favour, and 
there had not been a single Petition 
from an organized body of workmen 
against it. He begged to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. BROADHURST rose to second 
the Motion, and expressed his wish that 
he could have reserved his remarks for 
a later stage of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 
Member that au Order of the Day did 
not require a Seconder. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Burt.) 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE, in rising to 
move— 

“ That it is inexpedient to interfere with that 
freedom of contract between Employers and 
Employed which enables them to contract them- 
selves out of the Act of 1880, and by mutual 
arrangement and mutual payment to make pro- 
vision for every workman who may be injured 
and the family of every workman who may be 
killed; whether the accident is one coming 
under the provisions of the Act of 1880, or is 
one not so provided for,”’ 


said, it was with regrot that he felt him- 
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self compelled to act in opposition to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt), whose life-long devotion to 
the interests and welfare of the class 
which he represented he highly appre- 
ciated. The Employers’ Liability Act 
was to be in force for only seven years, 
of which only two had elapsed—a period 
obviously insufficient to enable a sound 
judgment of its effects to be formed. At 
present, workmen had the choice of re- 
maining under the Act, with all the ad- 
vantages it conferred, or thechoice of con- 
tracting out of it with often still greater 
advantages. But the question broadly 
put before the House was, whether or 
not the working classes of this country 
were able to take care of themselves? 
Were the employed too prejudiced, or too 
ignorant, or too foolish to make their 
own contracts with their employers ? 
He did not take that view of the work- 
ing classes of this country. Was the 
House of Commons to say to them— 
‘* You shall be tied down to the four 
corners of this Bill, even though your 
employers offer you much more liberal 
terms than you would obtain under the 
Bill.” There could only be two reasons 
for this Bill. One was, that the men 
were subject to undue pressure from 
their employers—were, in fact, slaves to 
their masters; and the other was, that 
they were so unwise and so imprudent 
that they contracted themselves out of the 
Act without receiving any equivalent. No 
such case had been or could be made out. 
He maintained that employershad endea- 
voured to work the Liability Act loyally 
and well, and their voluntary efforts were 
equally commendable. He could not 
find that a single meeting had been held 
on the subject of the present Bill; but 
he knew that from the borough of Mor- 
peth, 1,219 persons from among the con- 
stituents of the hon. Member in charge 
of the measure had petitioned against it. 
A mere reference to the voluntary efforts 
among the coal miners and iron miners in 
the North, the subscriptions from whom 
last year amounted to £46,144, would 
show that these were not the men to be 
treated as children. Some trades—for 
instance, the building trade and the 
mechanical engineers—had by a system 
of mutual assurance made provision for 
all cases of accident. As to the generality 
of contracts between employers and em- 
ployed, he believed that, so far from 
there being improvident contracts on the 
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sete of the men, they were much more 
eneficial to the men than the Act itself 
would have been. The North-Western 
Railway, for example, which employed 
upwards of 50,000 men, had given their 
men terms, which, he had no hesitation 
in saying, were five—or even ten—times 
as good as the original Act, or the Bill 
of his hon. Friend would give them. 
With regard to the Petitions that had 
been presented in favour of this Bill, 
he confessed that he never saw more un- 
satisfactory documents of the kind. He 
had presented many of them himself, 
and in every case they were signed by 
one person only —in a representative 
capacity. They were signed by Chair- 
men; but the Petitions did not say of 
what Bodies the gentlemen who signed 
were Chairmen, nor could he find in 
the local papers accounts of any meet- 
ings. They were certainly not indi- 
cative of large support by the working 
classes; and even from the borough of 
the hon. Member himself, no less than 
eight or nine Petitions had been pre- 
sented to the House against the passing 
of the Bill. At any rate, there was great 
divergence of opinion with reference to 
it. The hon. Member had said that a 
great cry was raised that the provident 
societies of the working men had been 
placed in danger by the Employers’ Act. 
That was quite true, and the figures 
showed a steady falling off in thesubserip- 
tions by the employers; but they would 
be placed in very much more danger and 
be much more damaged if- the Bill now 
proposed was carried intolaw. He con- 
tended that the employers of England 
had acted most loyally by their workmen 
under the existing Act. With regard to 
the statement that the masters had been 
able to extort from the men the advan- 
tages of the Act, the hon. Member for 
Morpeth had only mentioned one case, 
and that was the case of 27,000 miners 
in Lancashire. The fact was, however, 
that they had a strike, and all, he be- 
lieved, went to work again after having 
extracted some terms from the masters 
which enabled them to contract them- 
selves out of the Act with advantage to 
themselves. He had never yet heard 
exactly the terms upon which these 
Lancashire miners contracted themselves 
out of the Act; but he perceived from a 
speech that was made by Mr. Bryson, 
a Northumberland miner, on this very 
question, that he said the miners of 
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Lancashire were improvident, and had 
made no provision against an evil day. 
Further, Mr. Bryson said the idea of 
27,000 men being forced into a disad- 
vantageous agreement was ridiculous, 
and ought never to have been brought 
forward, for they entered into the ar- 
rangement that was made well knowing 
what they were doing. That was the 
language of Mr. Bryson at a meeting 
held only the other day; and when these 
men actually got 20 per cent for their 
provident fund from their employers, it 
could not well be said that it was a case 
where they got nothing. But if this 
proposal was adopted, it would deprive 
working men of great advantages they 
now enjoyed, and place them in a much 
less independent and favourable position. 
He took a very different view of the re- 
quirements of the working classes of this 
country to that of the hon. Member for 
Morpeth. He did not think they would 
have to legislate for the working classes 
very much longer in this style. If they 
were once in leading-strings, they were 
well out of them now, and were perfectly 
well able to run alone and to take care 
of themselves. Hespoke on this matter 
with some right, for he had been among 
the working classes all his life, and it 
was only within the last few months that 
he had been twice elected by a large 
body of them to be sole arbiter in an im- 
portant dispute between them and their 
employers. He had no hesitation in 
saying that on those occasions the work- 
ing men placed their case before him 
more clearly, logically, and more true to 
principle than the employers did theirs ; 
and such facts as those and others went 
to prove that what Parliament had done 
for the working classes was very little 
compared to what they had done in re- 
cent years for themselves. The state- 
ment of the hon. Member that the work- 
ing men required to be taken care of, 
and to be protected from their employers, 
was, therefore, one which he thought the 
House would hardly be prepared to en- 
dorse. As he had said, the working men 
of the country were able to take care of 
themselves, and did not need or ask for 
this protection. Therefore, he moved 
the Amendment he had read to the 
House. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘it is inexpedient to interfere with that free- 
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dom of contract between Employers and Em- 
ployed which enables them to contract them- 
selves out of the Act of 1880, and by mutual 
arrangement and mutual payment to make pro- 
vision for every workman who may be injured 
and the family of every workman who may be 
killed; whether the accident is one coming 
under the provisions of the Act of 1880, or is 
one not so provided for,’’—(Sir Joseph Pease,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BROADHURST said, he 
thought the speech of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease) had in no way dealt damagingly 
with the Bill of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Morpeth. He (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) was fully aware of the importance 
of the coal and iron trades of the North ; 
but he wanted the hon. Baronet to re- 
member that there were in Great Bri- 
tain a few other industries besides those 
he had mentioned. It was the fact that 
soon after the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, was passed, a placard was posted 
up at one of the large building firms in 
the Metropolis, informing the men that 
they must consider themselves in the 
same position as if they had signed an 
express agreement contracting with their 
employers that the latter should incur 
no responsibility under the Act, other- 
wise the men must leave the works 
forthwith. That document was, he be- 
lieved, merely a copy of what was posted 
by other firms, not only in London, but 
all over the country, ‘which seemed to 
indicate concentrated action on the part 
of the employers. It was all very well 
to say that the men were capable of 
taking care of themselves. They, no 
doubt, were in many instances; but it 
must be remembered that when the Act 
came into force there was a great lack 
of employment in many industries, and 
the employers of labour swooped down 
like vultures and engaged men who, 
from their sheer necessity of providing 
themselves and their families with bread, 
were only too ready to accept work on 
any terms imposed by the employers. 
Moreover, there were a large number of 
menin the service of the Railway Com- 
panies who were not in permanent em- 
ployment, but who were, nevertheless, 
compelled to work under the same con- 
ditions, so far as contracting themselves 
out of the Act was concerned, as the 
men who were in the permanent employ- 
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ment of the Companies. He did not 
think the hon. Baronet could have been 
aware of the course taken by the general 
trades of the country with regard to the 
Act. Then insurance companies had 
been called into existence under the Act 
in the interests of the employers, to 
indemnify them against all liability 
under it ; and these companies, in many 
instances, worked great hardship by re- 
sisting the just claims of the widow and 
children of some poor workman who 
had lost his life in the service of his 
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until another Session, he believed that 
the House would be flooded with Peti- 
tions in its favour. Reference had been 
made to Mr. Bryson, a working miner, 
who addressed a meeting in London, a 
few days ago, against this Bill; but Mr. 
Bryson had no authority to speak for 
the miners of Northumberland, and his 
appearance in London could only be 
described as a huge hoax. In conclu- 
sion, he begged to thank the House for 
the patience with which it had listened 
to him, and expressed the hope that the 





employer. Such a state of things was | House would assent to the second read- 
a disgrace to the country. The hon.| ing of the Bill. 

Baronet had stated that the existing! Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
law had already done some damage to! speech of the hon. Baronet the Member 
the provident associations by lessening | for South Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) 
the contributions of the employers to! was perfectly convincing, the hon. Ba- 
those associations ; but he was informed | ronet being well qualified to speak with 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Mor- | authority on the question. The existing 
peth, that the contributions of the em- | law had, so far as he was able to judge, 
ployers last year amounted to a larger! though he was not himself an employer 
sum than they had ever amounted to/ of labour, worked well. The whole 
before. With regard to the Petition to | question was fully considered by Parlia- 
which reference had been made, 1,200| ment at the time the Act of 1880 was 
or 1,300 men and boys out of a large passed, and he protested against its being 
colliery district was not a great number now re-opened. In this Bill there was 
of signatures to have been obtained, a provision that an action might be 
especially when they were aware of brought without any claim having been 
the wonderful power which had been | sent in at all. Now, was that fair to 
brought to bear in obtaining these sig- the employer? The one great question 
natures. His marvel was that the sig- | really was that they ought to set their 
natures of everybody in the district had | faces against the idea that the working 
not been obtained. The Liberty and| man might not contract himself out of 
Property Defence Association, which had | the Act. Believing, as he did, that it 
used its influence in promoting the Pe- | was for the interests of all classes, mas- 
tition, was generally known as the | ters and servants alike, he certainly did 
Association of the ‘‘ three P.’s’””—peers, | hope that the House would not for a 
pawnbrokers, and publicans. When! moment entertain the crude crotchet of 
they had an Association of that descrip-| the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
tion, with agents scattered all over the Burt). And, before he sat down, he 
country, and without stint of money, | would recommend the hon. Gentleman 





was it not surprising that with all their | 
mighty efforts they had only produced 
1,200 signatures ofmen and children to 
a Petition against the Bill of his hon. 
Friend? He said that the Petition, and 
the Association which promoted it, were 
wholly unworthy of the confidence of 
the workmen, and had never had their 
confidence. He asked the House to take 
the assurance of his hon. Friend that 
the Bill was absolutely necessary for the 
protection of the workmen, and that 
there was a widespread desire on their 
part that this Bill should be passed. If 
the question of Petitions were to be 
introduced, and the Bill were to go over 


Mr. Broadhurst 





in future to conduct his own case him- 
self, and not to filter it; through the 
mouth of the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst). : 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought that before the hour at which, 
according to the Standing Orders of the 
House, the debate would be adjourned, 
they ought to have some expression of 
the opinion of the Government on this 
question. They had all looked to the 
Bill of 1880 as a settlement of the ques- 
tion ; and they wished to know whether 
or not the Government were satisfied 
with that Bill, and whether they meant 
to maintain it or not? If there was 
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one thing more important than an- 
other, it was that legislation should be 
allowed to rest. He should not detain 
the House, because they wished to hear, 
not what he, but what the Government 
had to say. 

Mr. DODSON said, that what he had 
to say on behalf of the Government 
could be said without hesitation, and in 
almost as few words as those employed 
by the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. This Act was introduced 
and passed by the Government a little 
over two years ago, and came into ope- 
ration on the Ist of January, 1881. It 
had, therefore, been in operation a very 
little over two years. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the Government were cer- 
tainly not prepared, at the present time, 
to accede to any proposition for altering 
it in the manner proposed by this Bill. 
He would go further, and say he had 
taken very great interest in the work- 
ing of this measure, and had reason 
to be satisfied with the results it had 
produced. He believed it had worked, 
on the whole, beneficially to the working 
classes, and that it had not worked in- 
juriously or unjustly to the employers of 
labour. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down said it was very im- 
portant that legislation of this kind 
should not be too frequently altered, 
so that employers and employed should 
know and understand their position re- 
spectively to each other. He did not 
wish to enter into controversial matter ; 
but he must remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government had in- 
troduced and passed this Bill with the 
intention that it should be, so far as 
such measures were, a lasting measure ; 
but, on the Motion of a noble Lord, then 
the Leader of the Party to which the 
right hon. Gentleman belonged, a clause 
was inserted in the other House limiting 
the operation of the Bill to two years. By 
a subsequent compromise, when the Bill 
came back to the House of Commons, 
the operation of the Bill was limited to 
seven years instead of two. He would 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the Act was, therefore, in the 
nature of an experimental Act, and would 
necessarily come under the review of 
the House before many years. For the 
present, the Government were satisfied 
with observing the working of the Act, 
and could not support the Bill now be- 
fore the House. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 38; Noes 
149: Majority 111. — (Div. List, 
No. 134.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient to interfere 
with that freedom of contract between Em- 
ployers and Employed which enables them to 
contract themselves out of the Act of 1880, and 
by mutual arrangement and mutual payment to 
make provision for every workman who may 
be injured and the family of every workman 
who may be killed ; whether the accident is 
one coming under the provisions of the Act of 
1880, or is one not so provided for. 
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SURREY (TRIAL OF CAUSES) BILL. 
(Mr. Warton, Captain Aylmer.) 
[BILL 65.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Second Reading be de- 
ferred till Wednesday 4th July.”—( Mr. 
Warton.) 


Mr. MONK said, the Bill was intro- 
duced on the 16th of February; but it 
had never yet been printed. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had charge 
of the Bill had been guilty of most ex- 
traordinary conduct. He obtained leave 
to bring in the Bill last year, and actu- 
ally induced the House to give it a 
second reading, although it was not 
printed, but existed only in the brain 
of the hon. and Jearned Member. A few 
weeks ago he actually blocked his own 
Bill; and, under those circumstances, it 
must be evident that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was simply trifling 
with the House, and seeing how far he 
could try its patience. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
all the words after the words ‘‘ That 
the” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words ‘Order for 
Second Reading be discharged,”’—{ Mr. 
Monk,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he had no wish 
to try the patience of the House. The 
Bill was introduced to remedy a long- 
standing grievance of suitors in respect 
to the delay which occurred in the trial 
of their causes in Surrey. 
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And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 


_—oIOIo— 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpexta, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Education in Scotland, 
and for other purposes connected therewith, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Munpetta, 
The Lorp ApvocatTE, and Mr. Soticrror Gene- 
RAL for ScoTLanp. 

Bill presented,andread the first time. [Bill 226.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 14th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Serect Commirree— First Re- 
port—Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments 
and Office of the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. (No. 93.) 

Pvusuic Brts—First Reading—Local Govern. 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) * 
(89); Public Health (Dairies, &c.) (92). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 3) *. 

Report—Municipal Corporations (Unreformed) * 
(59-94). 

Third Reading—Naval Discipline and Enlist- 
ment Acts Amendment (70); Cathedral 
Statutes (58) ; Lands Clauses (Umpire) * 
(71), and passe. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT AND 
THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS— 
FIELD ALLOWANCE.—QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether any 
decision has been arrived at with regard 
to granting ‘‘ Field Allowance” in the 
recent Egyptian campaign to the Ist 
Battalion of the Manchester Regiment 
and the Ist Battalion of the Seaforth 
Highlanders? The subject had been 
alluded to some weeks ago in Parlia- 
ment, and the noble Earl had promised 
to give it consideration. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
happy to be able to inform my noble 
Friend that I have approved of the 
grant to both the battalions in question 
of the full six months’ field allowance. 
The War Office has been duly informed 
of this decision. 
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NAVAL DISCIPLINE AND ENLISTMENT 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 70.) 
(The Earl of Northbrook.) 

THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Earl of Northbrook.) 


Viscount SIDMOUTH said, that if 
he had thought there was any chance of 
success, he would have moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill even at this stage ; but 
he should have to content himself with 
a simple protest against it. He wished 
to take this opportunity of explaining 
that on the second reading of the Bill 
he had advocated the retention of cor- 
poral punishment only for the very 
gravest offences. The cases of corporal 
punishment which the Leader of the 
House had cited in the debate on the 
second reading were instances which 
had been held up to universal abhor- 
rence by the whole Navy. He believed 
that they occurred some 60 or 70 years 
ago. The noble Earl might as well have 
referred to the Bloody Assize, and en- 
deavoured to induce the public to believe 
that the judicial descendants of Lord 
Jeffreys, the Lord Chancellor and the 
Lord Chief Justice, would crop the ears 
of any recreant Tory who might be 
guilty of ‘‘ veiled Obstruction” or any 
similar offence. It was a most painful 
thing to propose that the power of in- 
flicting corporal punishment in the Navy 
should be, in the face of public opinion, 
retained ; but he contended that public 
opinion had not been expressed against 
the retention. The noble Earl had re- 
ferred to the House of Commons; but 
there had been no expression of opinion 
there against this punishment in the 
Navy. No single instance had been 
given in which a man had been deterred 
from entering the Navy by the prospect 
of corporal punishment. It was certain 
that all professional opinion was in 
favour of the old system, which had al- 
ways been regarded as essential to the 
discipline of the Service. Much as he 
detested corporal punishment, his opi- 
nion of its necessity corresponded with 
that of the Profession at large; and he 
submitted that it should be retained, in 
order that the committal of crimes of a 
disgraceful character should be deterred. 
For his own part, he wholly failed to see 
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how the substitutes proposed could be 
either effectual or convenient. Nothing 
could be less satisfactory than that a 
man should be court-martialed, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment while his ship 
was engaged in a blockade, or was kept 
at sea for any length of time for any 
other reason. It seemed to him, too, 
that imprisonment was much more likely 
to injure a sailor’s morale than corporal 
punishment. He supposed it was use- 
less now to oppose the Bill; but he pro- 
tested against it, and believed that in 
time of war it would be impossible to 
maintain discipline without the old 
punishment. Unless it was resorted to 
in such a crisis, the British Navy would 
fall into a disgraceful state. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he wished to bring before their 
Lordships the hard case of a man who 
had not been flogged. He was a very 
young sailor, and had struck a petty 
officer, and had got five years’ penal 
servitude for this. The Admiralty had 
reduced this to three years; but that 
amount of penal servitude was too much, 
and would ruin him for life. - This hap- 
pened in the Pacific Ocean, and the man 
had already been in prison for a long 
time on board ship. He was sure this 
man would much rather have had a 
flogging and have done with it. 

THe Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he could not agree with his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley) that this 
punishment was by any means dispro- 
portionate to the offence. The noble 
Viscount (Viscount Sidmouth) had not 
touched the contention of his noble 
Friend in the speech to which reference 
had been made. His noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) asked in the speech whether 
it was likely that our officers were not 
as able to maintain discipline without 
flogging as the officers of Foreign 
Navies were? The Bill, as a whole, 
had been carefully considered by, and 
had met with the unanimous approval 
of, the Naval Members of the Board of 
I rag on whom it was his duty to 
rely. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the observations of the noble Earl 
differed very much from the view of the 
case which he presonted when the Bill 
was last before the House. He then re- 
presented the matter as a political one, 
and said that, as practical men, we 
could not keep up a punishment that 
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public opinion had condemned. He did 
not tell the House that the Naval Mem- 
bers of the Board of Admiralty had ar- 
on at the conclusion embodied in the 

ill. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
what he represented was, that the posi- 
tion the Government took up was that 
flogging could not be maintained in the 
Navy, and that this position, and the 
provisions of the Bill for altering the 
law, were entirely and unanimously ac- 
cepted by the Naval Members of the 
Board of Admiralty. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the first was a political question, as to 
which the authority of the Naval Mem- 
bers of the Board of Admiralty was 
worth less than that of the Members 
of the House. Whether the particular 
punishments to be substituted were 
practicable might be more an opinion 
for the Naval Lords. As far as he 
heard Naval opinion, apart altogether 
from the political question, it was that 
considerable injury would be done to 
the Navy by the abolition of this punish- 
ment. He did not think the matter 
was one on which it was desirable their 
Lordships should interfere, for this rea- 
son—that, to a certain extent, the Execu- 
tive Government had power to disregard 
any opinion their Lordships’ might give. 
They had already forbidden the practical 
application of the punishment; and, so 
long as the present Government was in 
Office, the punishment of flogging would 
not be inflicted. He did not think, 
therefore, there would be any advantage 
in going through the form of refusing 
to pass the clauses, seeing that the Go- 
vernment had the power to disregard 
the opinion to which they might come. 
Corporal punishment might be required 
in time of war, and it was possible it 
might be restored. When the noble 
Earl spoke of the experience of the 
other Navies of the world, he ought to 
remember what he had apparently for- 
gotten, that they resorted to a much 
more free application of capital punish- 
ment than we did. Practically, that was 
the issue; in times of crisis, if we did 
not allow of the application of the milder 
punishment, there was no doubt that 
the death penalty to offenders on board 
ship would be necessary to save the 
lives of others. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, that, in 
conversation with Germans, he had been 
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told that the disgraceful punishments 
that were inflicted in the Army prompted 
Germans to maim themselves in order 
to avoid the Service. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly; Amendments made ; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


CATHEDRAL STATUTES BILL.—(No. 68.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day forthe Third Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Bispop or CARLISLE, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
third time, said, he hoped the Bill 
might be sent down to the other House 
with such momentum as to give it some 
chance of passing. The speech made 
upon the second reading by the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) had been much considered, 
and had had a great effect in the coun- 
try; but he (the Bishop of Carlisle) was 
disposed to hope that, notwithstanding 
that speech, thé Bill would have a better 
chance of being passed than the right 
rev. Prelate had prophesied. The right 
rev. Prelate said that he (the Bishop of 
Carlisle) might just as well read the 
Bill a second time in his own study as 
in that House; and he pointed out that 
the Government would not pass a Bill of 
this sort through the other House. The 
right rev. Prelate referred to the position 
of Parties, and said that the passing of 
any ecclesiastical legislation would be 
impossible, and that the Bill would never 
get beyond that House; but he (the 
Bishop of Carlisle) wished to point out 
that this was not a Private Bill, but that 
it had been prepared, after mature con- 
sideration, by a representative body of 
noblemen and gentlemen, who were ap- 
pointed by the Government to deal with 
the questions referred to them, and this 
Bill was the result of their consideration. 
It was absolutely necessary to prevent 
the labours of the Commissioners from 
being altogether futile; and, therefore, 
it ought not to be on the footing of a 
Private Bill, which had to knock its way 
through the House of Commons in the 
best way it could by its own unaided 
efforts. He thought he had aright to 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Government to 
give a Bill of this kind something in 
the nature of sympathy and support. 


Viscount Sidmouth 
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He did not ask them to adopt the Bill 
as their own, but only to give to it such 
an amount of sympathy as would secure 
for it a reasonable consideration in the 
other House, and so do that which would 
be very much to their own credit— 
namely, utterly refute the description 
and prophecy made by the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough). 
The Bill in itself was so simple, so rea- 
sonable, and so necessary, that if it were 
only brought before the House of Com- 
mons he had not the slightest doubt that 
the justice of that House would pass it. 
In conclusion, the right rev. Prelate 
moved the third reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 


Tsuz Ear, or KIMBERLEY re- 
marked, that, as regarded the intention 
of the Bill, he need hardly assure the 
right rev. Prelate that the Bill received 
the general approval of the Government ; 
but he was unable to promise that facili- 
ties would be given by the Government 
for passing it through the other House, 
because any such facilities must depend 
upon the state of Public Business there. 
Considering the uncertainty of doing 
Business in the House of Commons, the 
right rev. Prelate could hardly expect 
him to give an assurance that the Bill 
would be taken up by the Government. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ing; an Amendment made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp EMLY in rising to ask the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies to in- 
form the House what are the proposals 
he has made to the Cape Colony for the 
settlement of the Basuto question; and 
whether he intends that the carrying 
out of these proposals should be con- 
tingent in any way on the action of the 
Orange Free State? said, if the news 
published that morning of the annexa- 
tion by the Cape Colony of a part of 
Bechuanaland were true, this was an 
auspicious day to bring forward any 
question with regard to South Africa; 
for it showed there was a desire on the 
yee of the Prime Minister of the Cape 

olony and his Colleague—Mr. Merri- 
man—to settle in a fair way the ques- 
tions which affected the Native races 
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there. After briefly sketching the his- 
tory of Basutoland since the year 1869, 
he urged the desirability of reverting to 
the state of things which at one time 
prevailed, under which the Basutos were 
united with this country. We hada 
clear duty to perform towards the Ba- 
sutos ; and he did not see why the per- 
formance of that duty should be made 
contingent on the action of the Orange 
Free State. The question for the Ba- 
sutos lay between annexation by us and 
utter extinction. Unless they were sup- 
ported by us they would be forced to 
emigrate or starve. A French mis- 
sionary, M. Cassilis, had given an in- 
teresting account of Basutoland, where 
he had laboured for 40 years, and had 
done more than any other man to bring 
the Native Tribes into their present civi- 
lized condition. They were subjects of 
the Queen, and the great majority of 
them would desire to return to the state 
of things which existed in 1869. Basu- 
toland was the Switzerland of South 
Africa, commanding Natal, Griqualand, 
and the Orange Free State; and if we 
desired to stay in South Africa it would 
be little short of madness to abandon 
Basutoland. He believed his noble and 
gallant Friend (Lord Wolseley) would 
bear him out in saying that whoever 
held Basutoland held the key of South 
Africa. Unless we took measures to 
protect that country it would be occu- 
pied by people whom we should little 
desire tosee there. He earnestly hoped 
the Government would take this oppor- 
tunity of settling the last difficult ques- 
tion with which we had to deal in South 
Africa. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
I am glad to hear from my noble Friend 
that he considers that I have taken the 
direction of South African affairs at a 
peculiarly opportune moment. I was 
not aware of it myself, so far as the 
general condition of things in South 
Africa is concerned , for, however hopeful 
one may be as to the ultimate result, it 
is impossible to say that they are in an 
altogether satisfactory condition at the 
present time. But, my Lords, to re- 
turn to the immediate subject before us, 
I think I shall probably be able to give 
a more satisfactory answer than I could 
otherwise give, if I say a few words of 
explanation as to the antecedents of the 
Basuto territory, and as to the circum- 
stances which have led to the present 
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complications. My noble Friend de- 
scribed the geographical position of the 
Basuto country. He laid more stress 
than I should be inclined to do upon its 
military importance. But there is no 
doubt that it holds a central position as 
regards the British Possessions in South 
Africa, having the Cape Colony on the 
West, the Orange Free State on the 
North, Natal on the East, and a large 
number of protected or semi-independent 
Native Chiefs on the South. In that 
position it is clear that any disorder or 
disturbance there is calculated to create 
considerable trouble and uneasiness in 
other parts of South Africa. The Basuto 
Tribe were free and independent up to 
the year 1868 or 1869. Like most other 
African Tribes in that condition, they 
had been frequently involved in quarrels 
among themselves and disturbances with 
their neighbours on the Borders, which 
finally resulted in a war with the Orange 
Free State. Thut war, after various vicis- 
situdes, ended in a complete defeat of the 
Natives, and the almost entire conquest 
of the territories by the people of the 
Free State. Great alarm was caused by 
that state of things in the Cape Colony 
and South Africa generally, not arising 
entirely out of sympathy with the Basuto 
Tribes, but from a very natural and rea- 
sonable calculation that if a considerable 
number of warlike Natives were to be 
driven out of their homes and thrown 
loose upon the world, that would bea 
source of disorder and confusion in all 
the surrounding districts. Pressure was, 
in consequence, put by the Colonial 
authorities upon the Government at 
home. The Colonial Office yielded to 
that pressure; they intervened, and 
saved the Basutos from the destruction 
which was impending over them. They 
settled terms of peace, and then an- 
nexed the Basuto territory with the con- 
sent of the inhabitants; all went well 
for some time; but in two or three 
years it was found desirable to transfer 
the management of the Basuto country 
from the Imperial Government to the 
Government of the Cape Colony. Shortly 
after that a responsible Government was 
given to the Cape, and so the manage- 


“ment of Basuto affairs passed out of the 


hands of the Colonial Office into the 
handsof the Ministers of the Cape Colony. 
I do not attempt to enter into the details 
of the transactions of that time. They 
are not material now. I have not 
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studied the questions of that day with 
sufficient care to pronounce judgment 
upon them; but whatever may be the 
cause, or whoever was in fauit, it is 
quite certain that the Basutos, who, at 
the time of coming under the Imperial 
Government, were entirely favourable to 
us, became alienated from the Colonial 
authorities, and the attempt—undoubt- 
edly, in the circumstances, an unwise 
and injudicious attempt— to enforce a 
general disarmament produced the war 
which has continued through several 
years, which has been carried on un- 
successfully on the side of the Colonists, 
and has cost the Colony more than 
£3,000,000, and has ended in the Ba- 
sutos remaining unsubdued. The au- 
thorities of the Cape are naturally tired 
of that state of things, and are anxious 
to put an end to it. They want to get 
rid of this dependency which has cost 
them so much without bringing any 
compensating advantage ; and, although 
the Bill for that purpose now before 
the Cape Parliament has not actually 
passed, it is well understood that it will 
pass within the course of the next few 
weeks. The question is, what, in these 
circumstances, are we todo? ‘There are 
the usual three courses open to us; but 
only one of them is really possible. It 
is, of course, theoretically possible to 
disallow the Bill when it is sent home 
for approval. But that would be a very 
high-handed proceeding —and a very 
unusual proceeding in the case of a 
Colony having responsible government. 
Moreover, it would be one entirely use- 
less for all practical purposes. We can 
prevent the authorities of the Cape from 
effecting the separation of Basutoland 
in a formal and legal manner; but 
we cannot prevent them withdrawing 
from the territory, and leaving it in a 
condition of practical independence. 
Therefore, that alternative must be set 
aside as outside the region of practical 
politics. It comes to this, then—that 
either we must let the Basutos go under 
their former conditions of independence, 
or else we must renew the Protectorate 
under the Imperial Government. With 
regard to the proposal for letting them 
go, it is not very easy to justify turning 
out of the Empire men who are willing 
to remain in it, merely on the ground 
that they are likely to be inconvenient 
subjects. If they were to be so turned 
out, and if they were to be left to 
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themselves, they would relapse into a 
condition, probably, of partial or total 
anarchy ; and we should have exactly the 
same state of things reproduced which 
we thought it our duty to put an end to 
many years ago. We have, therefore, 
been compelled to adopt the third pro- 
posal, under certain conditions and re- 
strictions which I will state to your 
Lordships. In the first place, we have 
required a satisfactory assurance that the 
Basutos themselves really desire to re- 
turn to their former political connection 
with us. No doubt, a considerable num- 
ber of the Basutos are anxious to return 
to that connection; but what we have a 
right to require is that there should be 
practical unanimity of opinion on their 
part that that connection should be re- 
stored—such unanimity as may save us 
from the necessity of employing coercive 
measures. The second condition is this 
—we think it not unreasonable that the 
Cape Colony and the Basutos, between 
them, should make themselves respon- 
sible for, at any rate, the greater part— 
I do not say the whole—of the expenses 
attending this change. It is reasonable 
that the Cape Colony should pay to- 
wards the expense of maintaining order 
in Basutoland, at least, the equivalent of 
that part of their Customs’ duties derived 
from the imports passing into Basuto- 
land; and this we believe will be suffi- 
cient. The Basutos are, for Natives, 
well off, and are able and willing to pay 
a moderate hut tax, and any other tax 
which may be necessary to meet the ex- 
penditure. We do not propose to make 
Basutoland a Crown Colony, or to intro- 
duce the costly machinery of European 
officers. We wish the Basutos to enjoy 
Home Rule in the strictest sense of the 
word. We wish them to employ their 
own machinery of government, and that 
they should be governed, as far as may 
be, according to their own customs. I 
do not anticipate that in such circum- 
stances as these the cost of their go- 
vernment will be very heavy. We also 
think that the Orange Free State 
should be required to do their fair 
share in the matter of keeping order 
within their own boundaries. If these 
conditions are complied with, we are 
ready to resume control over the Basutos. 
We shall be ready to lay upon the Table 
of the House the Papers embodying our 
proposals as soon as those proposals are 
in the hands of the Cape Colony autho- 
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rities. We cannot lay them upon the 
Table carlier, because, if an imperfect 
telegraphic summary of them were sent 
out, it might lead to a mistaken impres- 
sion as to our intentions on this subject, 
and prejudice the case before those con- 
cerned had time to consider it. 

THe Eart oF CARNARVON said, 
he congratulated his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby) upon this change of 
policy on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, though he must remind their 
Lordships of the despatch written only 
a short time since by the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Kimberley), to the 
effect that Her Majesty’s Government 
could not hold out any expectation that 
steps would be taken to relieve the Cape 
Colony from their connection with Basu- 
toland. So strongly was that fact im- 
pressed on the mind of the Colonial 
Government that the Colonial Prime 
Minister commented upon it in terms 
of no little regret. He did not, how- 
ever, now blame Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for this change of policy; and he 
thought the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) had decided right. Both the 
noble Earl and the noble Lord who had 
introduced this question had given cer- 
tain reasons in favour of this change, 
which he thought were sound, for the 
re-admission of the Basutos within the 
British Empire, and he would add one 
or two more. In the first place, the Ba- 
sutosthemselves had distinct and decided 
claims upon us, although, perhaps, his 
noble Friend hardly did justice to their 
case. In 1871 Basutoland had been 
annexed to Cape Colony, then a Crown 
Colony ; and in 1872 a responsible Go- 
vernment was forced upon the Cape. 
The Basutos were then placed under a 
system of government for which they 
did not bargain, and to which they 
strongly objected ; and out of their en- 
forced union with the Cape Colony it 
seemed to him not improbable that much 
of the difficulties with the Basuto race 
had arisen. But the Cape Colony, no 
less than the Basutos, had claims upon 
us, because their general policy with 
regard to Native Tribes had been con- 
siderate and humane, although they 
might have made mistakes. The great 
reason of all, however, why he thought 
they ought to take this step was 
that he believed we could govern the 
country well, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, with little outlay, because, as had 
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been pointed out, the Native taxation 
had always been sufficient to bring in a 
very large return. The noble Earl pro- 
posed, as one of the conditions of an- 
nexation, that the Cape Colony should 
give a contribution, which was to be a 
matter of bargain, and, if he under- 
stood rightly, that they should give on 
equivalent for the Customs duties. Now, 
he should regret very much if the noble 
Earl accepted an equivalent for the 
Customs duties in lieu of the Customs 
duties themselves, because if they took 
over Basutoland they would have to 
take over something more. He was 
satisfied they would have to take over 
the country, including Pondoland, down 
to the sea coast; and if they took 
over that tract of country they must 
maintain their power over the Customs 
duties. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, there was 
no proposal to take over that district. 
He was not dealing with that state of 
things at all. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON aaid, 
that it was of no use to blink this ques- 
tion, which was an essential part of the 
matter—that he warned the noble Earl 
that he would have to consider the point 
now raised, because of the contingency 
that he had indicated, and that this 
would necessitate a revision of the whole 
scheme. But there was one other reason 
why he thought this step was a prudent 
one. In his opinion, the system of magis- 
trates which could be devised from this 
country was a better system than that 
which it was in the power of the Cape 
authorities to arrange. He should not 
be thought to find fault with the Cape 
Government when he said that, as far as 
he was aware of the facts of the case, the 
magistrates who had been appointed in 
Basutoland had, in many respects, failed 
in maintaining the system for the carry- 
ing out of which they were appointed. 
With regard to the difficulties in the 
future, he wished to point out, in the 
first place, that the Border population 
was not at present under control; and, 
from that point of view, he was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with the condition that 
the Orange Free State should use their 
best means to maintain order along 
the Frontier. It was very desirable 
to make the Orange Free State parties 
to this transaction. At the same time, it 
was desirable to know what the noble 
Earl meant by “‘ keeping order.” If it 
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was meant that the Orange Free State 
were to keep strict order along their 
own Frontier without crossing the|Border 
and interfering with the people of Basuto- 
land, he had nothing to find fault with ; 
but if a door was to be opened to their 
interfering with the Basutos, then, he 
feared, complications would sooner or 
later arise. His noble Friend said that 
the Basutos must accept our rule cheer- 
fully. So far as the bulk of the people 
were concerned, he believed that it was 
probable that our rule would be wel- 
come. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that in recent years the power 
of the Chiefs in Basutoland had un- 
dergone considerable alteration. ‘Their 
power had, on the whole, been waning; 
and their position now was this—that 
in some respects they had too much 
ower, in other respects they had too 
ittle. He was tolerably confident that 
at present the great part of the people 
would accept our rule cheerfully ; but a 
few years hence questions might arise 
as to how far the Chiefs themselves 
were prepared to accept it, and it would 
be very desirable indeed if some steps 
could be taken—some practical and 
unquestionable test proposed and ac- 
cepted—to show that the Chiefs, as 
well as the people, were prepared to 
accept our government. That was a 
view in which anyone who knew South 
Africa would agree. There were three 
important considerations which seemed 
to him to arise out of this question. In 
the first place, there had been a remark- 
able change of policy in the last five or 
six years in South Africa. Since he held 
the Seals of the Colonial Office an enor- 
mous change of feeling and policy on 
many important questions had taken 
place, alike in the Cape, in the Colony 
of Natal, and the Orange Free State, to 
which must be added the important fact 
that the Basutos had had the best of the 
Cape Government in war, just as the 
Boers of the Transvaal had beaten us. 
These changes and circumstances had 
produced very great effects in South 
Africa, effects which went far beyond 
the limits of the present transaction. In 
the next place, recent events had shown 
that a responsible Government, with a 
Parliamentary Government, though very 
desirable in many respects, was by no 
means the best instrument for dealing 
with the Natives or Native affairs. These 
Native Tribes looked with much more 
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confidence to a single head, such as tho 
Queen or a Resident Governor, than to 
an Assemby of responsible Representa- 
tives or a Parliament. The very system 
of Parliamentary government involved 
a frequent change of officers and func- 
tionaries; and it was impossible, in such 
circumstances, there could be that fixity 
and continuity of government which 
was absolutely essential in dealing with 
Native races. He did not, in this in- 
stance, desire to see what was called a 
Crown Colony system of government 
established. What was needed here 
should be of the simplest possible kind. 
There was no need for Councils, or any 
of the machinery which existed in some 
Crown Colonies. The country could be 
governed by Residents and magistrates, 
making every Native feel that justice 
was administered as between man and 
man; and, on the other hand, using, as 
far as possible, the instrumentality and 
the agency of the Chiefs. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
did not intend to follow the noble Earl in 
his observations on the course adopted 
by the Government on this question. 
The noble Earl had, however, alluded 
to a despatch which he (the Earl of 
Kimberley) had written last year, when 
he had the honour to hold the Seals of 
the Colonial Office. In that despatch 
he had said it was not the intention of 
the Government to take any steps to 
relieve the Cape Colony from responsi- 
bility in connection with Basutoland. 
If Her Majesty’s Government interfered 
in any way prematurely, it was only too 
probable that there would be a recur- 
rence of the difficulties which had al- 
ready been experienced. The object of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been to 
test whether the Cape Colony could 
settle this matter of Basutoland to their 
own satisfaction. He had always thought 
that the time might come when that 
Colony would come to a determination 
to repeal the Annexation Act, and that 
it would then be for the Government to 
consider whether they should resume 
Basutoland. For his own part, he 
heartily and entirely concurred in the 
determination which had been arrived at 
by Her Majesty’s Government in the pre- 
sent juncture. At the same time, it was 
quite as well that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in undertaking this course, 
which he believed to be the only one 
adapted to the circumstances, should 
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not disguise from themselves the gravity 
of the step as regarded the whole of our 
position in South Africa. The noble 
Earl who had just spoken might remem- 
ber that some years ago he called on the 
Cape Colony to contribute towards the 
expenses of the troops in that Colony. 
They were asked to contribute, he 
thought, some £40 a-man, which was 
the contribution asked from certain 
other Colonies. The Cape Colony at 
that time, having Parliamentary insti- 
tutions, steadily refused to make any 
such contribution ; and his noble Friend 
informed the Cape Government that if 
they were not prepared to contribute 
towards the cost of their defence they 
must be left to take in their own hands 
the defence of their Frontier, and that, 
though it might be a question of time 
and opportunity, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would reduce the Forces employed 
in South Africa to a garrison of Cape 
Town. This policy, from the time his 
noble Friend received that refusal, had 
been more or less steadily pursued by 
successive Colonial Ministers. There was, 
to his mind, one most unfortunate depar- 
ture from that policy, which was when 
Sir Bartle Frere dismissed his Ministry 
because they wished to carry on a frontier 
war without the assistance of the Im- 
perial troops. From that moment every- 
thing had gone wrong in the Cape 
Colony with regard to those matters. 
When the Colony found they were to 
be relieved from the responsibility of 
defending their Frontiers, and that the 
old system was to be pursued of the 
Frontiers being defended at the expense 
of the Empire, fresh difficulties arose in 
consequence of the steps taken in pur- 
suance of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy. With 
respect to the Disarmament Act itself, 
that was a perfectly wise step to take, 
as it merely enabled the Government 
by Proclamation, where it was thought 
necessary, to disarm the Natives; but 
the attempt to disarm the Basutos 
was most impolitic. The position in 
which this country found itself in regard 
to those matters was, that we were, 
more or less, going back to the old state 
of things, which we had for many years 
abandoned, but going back with one 
serious difference, and that was the 
reason why: he made those observa- 
tions. Practically, if the Cape Govern- 
ment agreed to the condition which Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed with 
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reference to expense, we should be ar- 
riving by another road at that which the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Carnar- 
von) wished to bring about many years 
ago—namely, that the Imperial Go- 
vernment should undertake to manage 
the Frontiers, but that the Cape Govern- 
ment should contribute a fair share of 
the expense. He would not say that in 
the peculiar condition of South Africa at 
the present time this might not be the 
best and wisest system; but that was a 
very different thing from saying that the 
Imperial Government should bear, not 
only the responsibility, but the whole of 
the expense of the ordinary control of 
those Frontiers. In some great crisis 
we might be called upon to assist the 
Colony ; that was perfectly reasonable, 
and might hold good with regard to all 
our Colonies; but in ordinary times it 
was fair to expect that we should receive 
from them a reasonable contribution to- 
wards the expense and responsibility 
which were undertaken. Because it 
must be remembered that, although the 
Cape Government now in their distress 
came to the Imperial Government and 
were desirous that they should take 
over the charge of Basutoland, that 
Government had not taken this course 
until they had exhausted all the means 
at their command in gallantly endea- 
vouring to discharge the responsibili- 
ties which they had undertaken; and 
when a Colony came to ask assistance 
under such circumstances it had a right 
to expect that the Empire to which it 
belonged would give it. That was his 
view of the present situation as regarded 
Basutoland, and he hoped that the con- 
dition that his noble Friend had laid 
down would be accepted. The present 
circumstances were favourable to it, as 
we had the concurrent opinion of the 
Cape Colony and the Orange Free State. 
The latter point he considered to be of 
the highest importance, and he thought 
it was probable that the Basutos them- 
selves would be willing to recognize our 
authority ; but, as the noble Earl oppo- 
site had said, we must have the consent 
of the Chiefs; for if we were to go back 
to Basutoland without the distinct con- 
sent of the Chiefs, and without an unmis- 
takable indication that they would sub- 
mit to the Imperial authority, we should 
only embark in troubles, the end of 
which we should not be able easily to 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Moved for— 

‘* An Address to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
for, Copy of all orders given with respect to the 
operation of the Contagious Diseases Acts since 
the vote of the House of Commons in reference 
to compulsory examination.” — (The Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, a statement was made on Tues- 
day by the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Lifford), on the authority of a corre- 
spondent of his, that on the arrival of 
a transport at Portsmouth with troops, 
80 women had left the Lock Hospital at 
Portsmouth uncured. I promised to 
make inquiry. It seems that some 
similar story appeared in one of the 
London papers ; and the visiting surgeon 
for Portsmouth, Dr. Parson, wrote to 
the Admiralty at once on seeing it, to 
say that— 

“There is no foundation whatever for the 
statement therein contained of women having 
left the hospital, nor have any expressed any 
sor ag shown any intention to do so until 
cured. 


Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (DAIRIES, &C.) BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to make further provision for the 
Regulation of Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milk- 
shops—Was presented by The Lorn PresipENT; 
read 1*. (No. 92.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
, quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 14th June, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—New Warr Issuep—For Peter- 
‘borough, +. George Hampden Whalley, 
esquire, Manor of Northstead. 

Puniic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Elec- 
tric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) 
(Limehouse, &c.} * [227]. 

Second Reading—Surrey (‘Trial of Causes) [65], 
debate further adjourned. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Third Night]— 


R.P. 
Committee — Report— New Forest (Highways) 
(re-comm.)* [225]; Friendly, &c., Societies 


(Nominations) [117-228]. 
Report—Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 3)* 
[169]; Tramways Provisional Orders * (167). 
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Considered as amended—Local Government Pro- 
visional Order (Highways)* [193]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 7)* 
[196]; Tramways Provisional Order (No. 4) * 
201}. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Cummersdale, 
&c.) * [163]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 3)* [192]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 5)* 
194]; Lord Alcester’s Grant * [207]; Lord 

olseley’s Grant [208]; Forest of Dean 
(Highways) * [222]; Registry of Deeds (Ire- 
land * [202], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—-00— 
FISHERIES (IRELAND). 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will endeavour 
to arrange with the Admiralty to place 
at the disposal of the Fishery Commis- 
sioners during the summer a suitable 
vessel, with the necessary apparatus, in 
order to determine whether a valuable 
bank of fish exists in the west of Ire- 
land near to Clifden and the adjacent 
islands ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Without further 
information on the subject than the Go- 
vernment have been able to obtain since 
this Question was put on the Paper, they 
are unable to give any undertaking in 
the sense desired by the hon. Member. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Government will endeavour to obtain 
further information, or am I to accept 
his answer as a declaration that the Go- 
vernment prefers that the starving in- 
habitants of the West shall be eaten up 
by the fish rather than that the fish 
shall supply food for them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber generalizes a good dealtoomuch. He 
asks whether, at a particular point of the 
Irish coast, more than at any other point, 
the Government, without any other 
authority, will send a ship? That isa 
Question which demands a good deal of 
consideration, which I think is not un- 
reasonable. If a ship were sent to every 
point that the hon. Member suggests 
without examination on that coast it is 
obvious that great and unnecessary ex- 
pense would be incurred. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I fear I 
have not made my Question intelligible 
to the right hon. Gentleman. I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in a par- 
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ticular district in which there is chronic 
destitution and famine, and as to which 
it has been reported by the Fishery 
Commissioners that there are extensive 
banks of fish, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take means to inquire into 
the existence of such banks of tish ? 


| No reply was given. } 


CROWN LANDS BILL—THE NEW 
FOREST—FUEL RIGHTS. 


Lorpv HENRY SCOTT asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether it is 
not a fact that the Crown now possesses 
the power to purchase by agreement 
fuel rights in the New Forest; whether 
it is essential to the public interest to 
retain the Clauses in the Crown Lands 
Bill which make it compulsory on the 
owners of fuel to sell them to the Crown ; 
and, having regard to the fact that the 
evidence of such owners of fuel rights 
as have petitioned Parliament against 
these Clauses was not heard by the 
Select Committee to which the Crown 
Lands Bill was referred, he will consent 
to withdraw Clauses 7 and 8 in that 
Bill? 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether the pre- 
sent owners of fuel rights have never 
been invited by the Crown to sell them 
by agreement, under its general powers 
of purchase conferred upon it by the 
Act 10 Geo. 4, cap. 50; whether the 
fuel rights, like the other common rights 
in the New Forest, extend over the en- 
tire forest, with the temporary exception 
of such lands as may be from time to 
time enclosed within temporary fences 
for the growth and preservation of young 
timber, under the Acts of 1698, 1808, 
and 1851, and not yet thrown open, and 
whether the woodland available for the 
supply of the fuel rights at the present 
time (adopting the estimate made by 
the Hon. J. K. Howard, late Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, in 
his special report presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1871, and subsequently, by 
order of the House, reprinted in 1875), 
amounts from 13,500 to 14,000 acres; 
and, whether the owners and the exer- 
cisers of the fuel rights, who are entitled 
to about 344 out of a total of 406 Joads 
of wood from the New Forest, and who 
have petitioned against sections 7 and 8 
of the Crown Lands Bill, have pledged 
their ‘local experience” that the fuel 
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rights have always been satisfied, and 
may continue to be satisfied, without 
the sacrifice of any ornamental timber ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : I will answer my 
hon. Friend the Member for Gateshead 
at the same time as the noble Lord. 
The Crown can now purchase the fuel 
rights by agreement, and although they 


| have not sent a Circular distinctly in- 


viting sales, the fact‘is generally known 
by those interested. With respect to 
the case of the owners, although due 
notice was given, and ample opportunity 
for petitioning, the hostile owners did 
not see fit to appear before the Com- 
mittee at the propertime ; but, notwith- 
standing this, the Committee gave them 
an opportunity of making a statement, 
which, however, did not modify its 
decision. It is very desirable to get 
rid of these rights, because, as the Com- 
missioner of Woods says, and the Select 
Committee agreed, before long there 
might not be timber to satisfy them. 
They are confined to the uninclosed 
parts of the Forest; and these, after 
deducting the 16,000 acres which the 
Crown is entitled to reserve, amount to 
only 6,169 acres of timber, of which 
4,500 may be described as ‘‘ ornamental 
and ancient woods.” Thus there is now 
little available to supply the annual 
demand, which is equivalent to about 
320 large trees; and it may soon be 
necessary to reduce the assignment of 
fuel to half rations. Some local people 
have asserted that no injury would be 
caused by the continuance of these 
rights ; but they are probably not aware 
that they do not extend to the Crown 
reserves. Under these circumstances, 
I am not at present prepared to with- 
draw the compulsory clauses. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Licutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
the proposal of the Belfast Guardians of 
the 29th ultimo, to erect a new detached 
dwelling house forthe present workhouse 
master, at a cost of £600 or £700; is 
said proposed house outside workhouse 
grounds; if it be true that the master 
was only appointed about two years ago, 
and since this time upwards of £200 
have been expended in general improve- 
ments to, and furniture for, his apart- 


‘ments, in addition to the furniture pre- 
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viously purchased for them; is it true 
that this expenditure was incurred in 
order to accommodate the master’s wife 
and family, who are maintained out of 
the rates ; are these apartments the same 
as those occupied by all previous masters; 
and, will he undertake to have this pro- 
posal of the guardians set aside on the 
ground that the expenditure is unneces- 
sary ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
had already partly answered this Ques- 
tion. In consequence of the master’s 
apartments having been condemned as 
unhealthy and unfit to live in, the Guar- 
dians had resolved to erect a dwelling- 
house for him, at a cost not to exceed 
£400. No site had been selected; but 
it was understood that the proposal was 
to build the house within the workhouse 
= near the main entrance. The 

ocal Government Board would not 
approve of a site outside the grounds. 
The present master was appointed in 
February, 1881, since which time £78 
had been spent in furnishing his rooms, 
which contained hardly any furniture at 
the time of his appointment. They were 
the same rooms as those occupied by 
his immediate predecessor ; but former 
masters had other accommodation which 
was not now available. The late master 
lived alone in the workhouse. The 
present master’s wife and family resided 
with him. It was not the case, however, 
that they were supported out of the 
rates, and he did not quite understand 
that part of the Question. The whole 
matter was still before the Guardians, 
and he understood that notice had been 
given to rescind the resolution to build 
the house. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUM BOARD—THE 
SMALL-POX HOSPITAL AT 
DARENTH. 

Mr. Atperman COTTON asked the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he will withhold his sanction 
for the Metropolitan Asylum Board to 
erect a Small Pox Hospital for Conva- 
lescents, and for patients suffering from 
the disease in a mild form, at Darenth, 
near Dartford, Kent; and, whether he 
is aware that such Hospital would, if 
erected, be in a large residential locality, 
and also in close proximity to the follow- 
ing institutions:—The City of London 
Asylum for Imbeciles; the Kent Peni- 
tentiary; the St. Vincent Industrial 
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Schools; and the Metropolitan District 
Asylum ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: My right 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) has 
requested me to answer this Question. 
The Board, after full consideration of 
the circumstances, expressed their gene- 
ral approval of the proposal of the mana- 
gers of the Asylum District to purchase 
130 acres of land at Darenth for the 
purpose of the erection of a hospital; and 
the Board are aware of no sufficient 
reason for withholding their formal 
sanction to the purchase. The informa- 
tion before the Board does not support 
thestatement that the hospital, if erected, 
would be in the midst of a large resi- 
dential locality ; and, with regard to the 
Institutions which it is stated would be 
in close proximity to the hospital, the 
Kent Penitentiary is about three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the land on which 
the hospital is proposed to be erected ; 
the City of London Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum about a mile and a quarter; and 
the St. Vincent Industrial Schools at a 
distance of about two miles. The Me- 
tropolitan District Asylum is nearer ; 
but there will be a large belt of land 
separating the two Institutions, and it 
is to be observed that both will be under 
the same Board of Managers. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

Mr. Auperman COTTON asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he has declined to re- 
ceive a deputation of Metropolitan Guar- 
dians, representing a conference of the 
guardians of the metropolis in reference 
to a scheme for the care and mainte- 
nance of persons suffering fron infec- 
tious diseases in the metropolis, upon 
the ground that such scheme would be 
an entire reversal of the present arrange- 
ments which have been in force for the 
past sixteen years? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Board have had communicated to them a 
scheme for the care and maintenance of 
cases of infectious disease in the Metro- 
polis, which was ordered to be prepared 
at a conference of Guardians, and they 
were asked to receive a deputation on 
the subject. The scheme contemplates 
that the 30 Metropolitan Boards of 
Guardians should be empowered to deal 
with pauper cases ‘‘each union in itsown 
locality ;’’ that non-pauper cases should 
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be referred to the sanitary authorities ; 
and that those authorities also should 
provide hospital accommodation. The 
Metropolitan Asylum Board was con- 
stituted in consequence of no adequate 
provision having been made by Boards 
of Guardians for cases of infectious dis- 
ease, and the great difficulty which 
attended the provision of such accom- 
modation in each union and parish. 
The Board believes that independently 
of the expense which the establishment 
of so large a number of hospitals, each 
with its own staff of officers, would in- 
volve, it would, in the case of many 
Unions—such, for instance, as the Strand 
and Westminster—be almost impossible 
for the Guardians to obtain suitable 
sites within the Unions for small-pox 
cases. Nota single Board of Guardians 
in the Metropolis, so far as the Board 
are aware, has as yet expressed its con- 
currence in thisscheme ; and it appeared 
to the Board that there would be no ad- 
vantage in receiving the proposed depu- 
tation. 


SPAIN—THE STEAMSHIP “ TANGIER.” 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the Captain of 
the Port of Carthagena, who was osten- 
sibly dismissed from his office in de- 
ference to British remonstrances regard- 
ing his armed attack upon the steamer 
‘‘ Tangier,”’ has, as stated in the ‘‘ Ship- 
ping Gazette’? of May 29th, “since 
been promoted to the better Port of 
Cadiz?” 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; it is not true. 


POST OFFICE—ARDLEY POST OFFICE. 
Mr. E. W. HARCOURT asked the 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether it has come to his knowledge 
that serious complaints have been made 
of the appointment of James Addison, 
as sub-postmaster at Ardley, in Oxford- 
shire; and, whether he will cause in- 
quiry to be instituted into the truth of 
allegations which, if substantiated, would 
cast discredit upon the appointment ? 
Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR, in 
reply, said, that serious complaints had 
been made'as to the appointment in 
question. Inquiries had been instituted, 
and there appeared to be some founda- 
tion for them; but the facts were not 
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such as to disqualify the person ap- 
pointed. Moreover, a Memorial, nu- 
merously and influentially signed, had 
been received in his favour from the in- 
habitants of the district. 


Cetewayo. 


CATTLE DISEASE—FRANCE. 


Viscount NEWPORT asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, What 
are the regulations at present in force 
with respect to the importation of cattle 
from France; and, whether, in view of 
the prevalence of foot and mouth dis- 
ease in France at the present time, the 
Government will continue for some 
months longer the order issued on the 
6th of April 1883, prohibiting the land- 
ing in this Country of animals from 
France ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that an 
Order was passed on the 28th of March 
prohibiting the importation of animals 
from France, and that Order had been 
renewed at various dates and extended 
now to July 6th, so that it was still in 
force. The French Government were 
taking very energetic measures to pre- 
vent the exportation of disease; but it 
was too early yet to decide whether it 
would be advisable to allow the prohi- 
bition to drop on July 6, or whether it 
would be necessary to renew it again 
for a limited period. 


EGYPT—EGYPTIAN EXILES IN 
CEYLON. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Copy of the De- 
spatch of the Governor of Ceylon upon 
the question of the allowance which, in 
his judgment, was requisite for the 
Egyptian exiles in Ceylon? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
stated on Monday, in reply to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), that communications 
on this subject are still proceeding ; and, 
pending a settlement, I cannot give 
any undertaking as to the publication 
of the despatch of the Governor of 
Ceylon. 


SOUTH AFRICA—CETEWAYO. 
Mr.GUY DAWNAYasked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
letter from the secretary of the Abori- 
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gines’ Protection Society, published in 
The Daily News of June 9th, which contains 
an extract from a letter of Cetewayo to 
the Bishop of Natal, dated April 15th, 
in which Cetewayo announces his inten- 
tion of summoning his people to arms, 
and requests permission from the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Natal to allow him 
also to obtain assistance from the Zulus 
in the reserved territory ; and, whether, 
having regard to the fact that in the 
same letter Cetewayo himself expresses 
his opinion that under the present scheme 
of restoration ‘‘ Blood will never cease,”’ 
and that ‘‘ the country is going to ruin,” 
and having regard also to the statement 
made by Sir Henry Bulwer, in his official 
report of February 15th, that Cetewayo 
‘* had scarcely landed in Zululand before 
he began to break the conditions” under 
which he was restored, the Government 
will re-consider the advisability of 
placing the whole country and its present 
chieftains, including Cetewayo, under 
the supreme authority of a British Resi- 
dent, by extending to the whole of Zulu- 
land the efficient and self-supporting 
system of Government now adopted in 
the Zulu Native Reserve? The hon. 
Member had a second Question on the 
Paper, referring to the charges of mis- 
representation made by Sir Henry Bul- 
wer against the Natal Correspondent of 
The Daily News, the asking of which he 
postponed, understanding that that Cor- 
respondent had addressed some commu- 
nication to the Colonial Office in reply 
to Sir Henry Bulwer’s charges. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: With re- 
ference to the remarks just made by the 
hon. Member, I must offer a correction. 
The communication to which he refers 
has not yet been received at the Colonial 
Office; but we have been informed that 
it will arrive. If the hon. Member will 
allow me to say it, I would point out 
that his Question is somewhat unusual, 
as being an argumentative statement of 
what are his views as to the policy which 
the Government ought to pursue, rather 
than a question as to facts. However, 
I will say, in reply, that ‘‘ the system of 
government adopted for the Zulu Native 
Reserve,’’ was devised in order to enable 
the Government to keep faith by secur- 
ing a place of refuge for any Chiefs or 
people who might be unwilling to come 
again under Cetewayo, but this conside- 
ration would not apply to the rest of 
Zululand; and, as we have never ac- 
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knowledged, or assumed, any Protecto- 
rate over that country, the Government 
are not at present prepared to adopt the 
views advocated by the hon. Member. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT (INDIA) 
—CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. CARBUTT asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, To state under 
what circumstances Captain I. W. Otley, 
R.E. was appointed (see Government of 
India Gazette notification, No. 106, dated 
28th April 1883) a superintending en- 
gineer, 3rd grade, in the Public Works 
Department, in supersedure of twenty 
civil engineers of greater seniority ; and, 
if Her Majesty’s Government approve 
of the action of the military heads of the 
department in India filling almost all the 
administrative posts in the public works 
with officers of Royal Engineers; also 
under what particular circumstances 
Lieutenant G. K. Scott Moncrieff, R.E. 
Assistant Engineer, Ist Grade, Indian 
Public Works Department, was ap- 
pointed (see ‘‘ Gazette of India,” 9th May 
1883) a Deputy Consulting Engineer 
for Guaranteed Railways, in supersedure 
of twenty-seven senior officers, nine of 
whom were 2nd Grade Assistant Engi- 
neers for one and a-half years before 
Lieutenant G. K. Scott Moncrieff, R.E. 
entered the Public Works Department ; 
also to state what experience on Rail- 
ways Lieutenant Scott Moncrieff, R.E. 
has had which renders him a proper 
officer to be consulted on Railway mat- 
ters; and, to inquire whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government approves of the ap- 
pointment of Military Officers, without 
experience, to such posts, at a time when 
economy might be effected by employing 
some of the many duly qualified Civil 
Engineers in the Department, who are 
senior to Lieutenant Scott Moncrieff, 
R.E. ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Government 
of India do not furnish the India Office 
with particulars respecting appointments 
such as those referred to in the Question 
of my hon. Friend. I am unable to 
state what reason there may have been 
for the appointment of Lieutenant Scott 
Moncrieff. Such appointments are not 
made by ‘“‘ the military heads of the De- 
partment,” as my hon. Friend seems to 
suppose, but by the Government of India, 
who, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State, may be relied on to make a fit 


| choice of officers for particular posts. 
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EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
ARMY HOSPITAL SERVICES INQUIRY 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he concurs 
in the view taken by the Army Hospital 
Services Inquiry Committee in their re- 
port with reference to the scope of the 
inquiry ; and, whether, since such limi- 
tation of the inquiry is not in accordance 
with the strongly expressed demand of 
the House and the Country last October 
for a thorough and searching inquiry as 
to the complaints made against the Medi- 
cal and Hospital Services in Egypt, 
as well as against those responsible for 
the supply of Stores and Transport Con- 
tracts in connection with the hospitals ; 
what further inquiry he proposes with 
reference to those officers of high rank 
who are charged with declining to as- 
sume the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion, and to undertake any initiative 
themselves in order to supply the wants 
or alleviate the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded ; also in respect of the respon- 
sibility and blame which is stated to rest 
on Lieut.-General Sir John Adye and 
Deputy Surgeon General Sir J. Hanbury, 
for permitting such a state of things to 
exist in Egypt as that described in Lord 
Wolseley’s evidence without, as is al- 
leged, any attempt on their part to 
remedy the hospital deficiencies ? 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The limitation of the scope of the in- 
quiry of which my hon. Friend com- 
plains is, I presume, that which is re- 
ferred to in the 99th paragraph of the 
Report, in which the Committee state— 

“Tt is not contemplated in our instructions 
that we should in any sense perform the func- 


tions of a Court of Inquiry into the conduct of 
individuals,” 


The Committee seem to have taken a 
just view of their instructions. ‘Those 
instructions were carefully drawn by my 
Predecessor, and were read to the House 
by the Financial Secretary on Novem- 
ber 28 last. Under the circumstances, I 
am not prepared to admit that any limi- 
tation has been place on the scope of 
the inquiry beyond that with which the 
House was made acquainted. Without 
in any way accepting the statement of 
the hon. Member as to charges said to 
be preferred against gallant officers, I 
will say that I propose to carefully con- 
sider the recommendations made by the 
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Committee with a view to remedying 
any deficiencies which they have pointed 
out in hospital arrangements, medical 
organization, &c.; but I do not contem- 
plate a further inquiry such as that sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. 


Consular Services. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE SENTRIES AT 
THE LAW COURTS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Under whose autho- 
rity, and for what purpose, soldiers are 
engaged in doing daily duty at the Law 
Courts; and, whether he has had any 
intimation from the judges that they 
need a military guard ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Soldiers have been employed on sentry 
duty at the Law Courts on my authority, 
for the purpose of assisting the police in 
the protection of the buildings. I have 
not had any intimation from the Judges 
in the matter; but the sentries were 
furnished on the request of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
I may add that the police arrangements 
having now been sufficiently advanced, 
the sentries have been withdrawn. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS)—PECK- 
HAM RYE — RIGHT OF PUBLIC 
MEETING. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether, considering all the 
circumstances, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works will withdraw their prohibi- 
tion to public meetings on Peckham 


Rye 

Smr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: The 
bye-law relating to public meetings on 
Peckham Rye is under consideration by 
a Committee of the Board; but I am 
unable to inform the hon. Member what 
decision may be come to. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SER- 
VICES—THE CONSUL GENERAL IN 
EGYPT. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, see- 
ing that the sum of £2,500 is set out in 
the Estimates as the salary of the Consul 
General in Egypt, it is the intention of 
the Treasury to authorize a higher pay- 
ment to an officer holding that position 
without submitting a Supplementary 
Estimate to Parliament ? 
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Mr. ONSLOW also asked,» Whether 
the remuneration to be given to Major 
Baring, on account of his transfer from 
India to Egypt, is to be a charge on the 
Imperial or Indian Exchequer ; what is 
the amount of the proposed remunera- 
tion; and, whether a Vote on this ac- 
count is to be asked for? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): It is intended 
to propose that the salary of the Consul 
General in Egypt shall be £4,000 a-year ; 
and a personal allowance will be granted 
to Major Baring, not to be continued to 
his successor. The amount of this al- 
lowance has not been settled ; but neither 
it nor any part of the salary will be a 
charge on the Indian Exchequer. I do 
not find that it has been usual to pro- 
pose a Supplementary Estimate in re- 
spect of the increase of an individual 
salary, after the Vote has passed, if the 
aggregate Vote is not exceeded; but, 
however that may be, in this case the 
Vote has not passed, and an amended 
Estimate will be laid on the Table, 
showing the new salary and personal 
allowance, on which any Amendment 
may be proposed. 

Mr. ONSLOW : I presume the allow- 
ance is to be made to Major Baring 
because of the differences of the salary 
of the office he holds now to that which 
he will receive as Consul General ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): That question 
will be raised on the Vote when it is 
proposed. 

Mr. CARBUTT: What is Major 
Baring’s salary now ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): Speaking from 
memory, the salary of the Member of the 
Council of India who has control of the 
Treasury Department is 6,600 rupees a- 
month. The equivalent of that in our 
money depends on the rate of exchange. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I P yrorey the right hon. Gentleman 
will give ample Notice before the Vote 
is taken. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. COxumpers): Certainly ; 
ample Notice will be given. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS—THE 
OMAGH UNION. 

Mz. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether it is the fact that the inquiry 
ordered by the Local Government Board 
into the conduct of the returning officer 
at the recent election of Poor Law 
guardians for the division of Greenan, 
in the union of Omagh, has been post- 
poned by the inspector, Mr. Armstrong, 
for the convenience of the Conservative 
guardian who was declared elected; 
whether the intended postponement was 
only communicated to the persons im- 
pugning the election on the previous 
day, and was followed by a second com- 
munication, intimating that Mr. Arm- 
strong would sit as originally arranged ; 
whether he is aware that, on the faith of 
the latter announcement, they at great 
expense and inconvenience brought their 
solicitor and witnesses into Omagh on 
the day named, when the returning 
officer, whose conduct alone was in ques- 
tion, was also in attendance; whether no 
evidence was in fact taken; and, whe- 
ther, in view of Mr. Armstrong’s local 
associations, the Local Government Board 
will take steps to have the inquiry 
speedily conducted by an officer uncon- 
nected with the locality ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The right of Mr. 
William Deazley to act as Guardian was 
questioned by Mr. Joseph Slevin on the 
alleged ground that he had not obtained 
a majority of valid votes. This was the 
matter which the Inspector, Mr. Arm- 
strong, was directed to inquire into. 
The circumstances connected with the 
postponement are explained in the fol- 
lowing telegram received from Mr. 
Armstrong :— 

“JT fixed 7th instant for inquiry. On previous 

day I heard from Deazley that he had gone to 
Donegal on urgent business and could not at- 
tend. Iat once wired to Mr. Slevin that I must 
postpone. He wired back protesting. I an- 
swered I would attend and hear what was to be 
said. I opened inquiry and adjourned it until 
21st, as I did not think it right to proceed 
without Deazley. I took no evidence. No 
doubt solicitor and several witnesses attended ; 
but I think that was owing to Slevin not under- 
standing second telegram.”’ 
The Local Government Board are of opi- 
nion that Mr. Armstrong was fully justi- 
fied in postponing the inquiry, and they 
do not consider it necessary to direct 
another Inspector to conduct it. 


PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COMMUNI- 
CATIONS—MR. ERRINGTON. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether any communications passing 
between Mr. Errington and the Foreign 
Office will be printed for the information 
of the House ? 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; it is not intended to do so. 

Mr. O'BRIEN : Might I ask whether 
the noble Lord thinks that it is a satis- 
factory state of things that the people 
of England and of Ireland should be 
left dependent upon interviews with the 
correspondent of Zhe New York Herald 
for information as to what has passed 
on this matter ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now asking the noble Lord for his 
opinion, which is not regular in a Ques- 
tion. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — THE 
GRIFFITH AMERIDETH EXETER 
CHARITY. 


Mr. H. 8. NORTHOOTE asked the 
Vice President of the Council, If it is 
the fact that the Charity Commissioners 
have for some time past withheld from 
the Trustees of the Griffith Amerideth 
Exeter Charity the dividends from Stock 
invested in the names of the Official 
Trustees of that Charity; and, if so, 
under what statute, and with what ulti- 
mate intention, have the Charity Com- 
missioners thus acted ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It appears that 
in 1556 the Founder of this Charity 
bequeathed the profits of his lands for 
the purchase of shrouds for prisoners 
who should suffer death in the city of 
Exeter. By orders of the Oourt of 
Chancery and of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, the trust is now administered 
by municipal trustees, the Stock being 
held by ‘‘the official trustees of chari- 
table funds.” The demand for shrouds 
having happily declined, the income has 
been applied, without authority, to the 
purchase of petticoats for old women. 
The Commissioners have repeatedly sug- 
gested to the trustees that they ought 
to apply for a scheme for the legitimate 
distribution of the funds; but the 
trustees have positively refused com- 
pliance. The Commissioners, accord- 
ingly, under their general powers con- 
ferred by Statute, have directed the 
official trustees to retain the dividends, 
and they have since received an appli- 
cation from the Home Secretary for a 
scheme under the Prisons Acts, which 
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will provide for the disposal of the funds 
for the benefit of discharged prisoners. 


ARMY—VISITATION OF ARMY 
HOSPITALS. 


Mr. ROUNDELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, under 
the Army Regulations, adequate provi- 
sion is made for the regular visitation 
of hospitals by responsible officers other 
than those belonging to the Medical 
Staff whilst the Army is in the field; 
and, if not, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will cause such provision 
to be made ? 

Tne Maraurss or HARTINGTON: 
The Queen’s Regulations explicitly hold 
General Officers responsible for seeing 
that hospitals are frequently visited, 
either by themselves, or by other officers 
under their direction. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a letter published in the ‘ Daily 
News”’ of the 11th instant, headed 
‘‘ Freebooters in Bechuanaland,” in 
which it is alleged that a boundary has 
been beaconed out by freebooters that 
would enable them to stop British trade 
with the natives of the interior; and, 
if the statement be true, what steps the 
Government will take to protect British 
interests ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We have 
no official information of a boundary 
having been beaconed out by freebooters 
in Bechuanaland; but it would appear, 
by looking at the map, that the roads to 
the interior must pass through the terri- 
tory which has been lately occupied by 
them. However, this question of trade 
concerns more immediately the Cape 
Government; and we shall await till we 
hear from them in order to concert with 
them what action should be taken in 
view of any stoppage of trade. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—BRITISH 
SHERBRO. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the continuance of disturbances in 
British Sherbro, and especially to Reu- 
ter’s telegram reporting the roasting 
alive of fifty persons charged with witch- 
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craft; and, if he is able to say whether 
the persons thus said to have been mur- 
dered were slaves, prisoners of war, or 
British subjects; and, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take 
to re-establish British authority in the 
Country ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No Report 
has been received at the Colonial Office 
as to the alleged roasting alive of per- 
sons in British Sherbro. And as to the 
disturbances generally, I may say that, 
having consulted Mr. Havelock, the 
Governor of Sierra Leone, who happens 
at present to be at home, I think that 
the rumours and statements which have 
arrived are certainly exaggerated. We 
know, however, that Mr. Pinkett, the 
officer administering the Government, 
has arrived at the disturbed district 
with an adequate force of police and 
troops, and I hope that next mail may 
bring us news of the entire re-establish- 
ment of order. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—POLICE AT KILMALLOCK. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is true that the number of 
police allowed for the Kilmallock Sta- 
tion, according to regulation order, is 
insufficient for the ordinary duties of 
that district ; and, if it is the fact that 
the additional number of men required 
to perform such duties have been sent 
there under the provisions of the Crimes 
Act, and the cost of the same charged to 
the ratepayers of that district? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The regular 
police force allowed for the Kilmallock 
Station is sufficient for the ordinary 
duties of the district. The additional 
force quartered there under the Crimes 
Act, and for which the inhabitants have 
to pay, is required for a special purpose, 
which I have already more than once 
stated in reply to former Questions. 

Mr. 0’SULLIVAN : May I ask what 
are the special duties in the town of 
Kilmallock for which an extra force of 
police is required ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am very un- 
willing to be discourteous to the hon. 
Member; but I explained the matter 
very fully the last time I was questioned 
about it. There is an extremely perilous 
case for which some people in Kilmal- 
lock are of opinion the authorities are 
responsible. 


Mr. A. M‘ Arthur 
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ITALY—COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he is able to confirm the statements 
which have appeared in the public Press 
respecting the negotiation of a Treaty 
of Commerce with Italy for a term of 
years ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The terms of a new Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation between Great 
Britain and Italy have been agreed 
upon, and the Treaty will be signed 
forthwith. It will closely resemble the 
Treaty now in force, which expires on 
the 30th instant; and its general effect 
will be to secure to Great Britain abso- 
lute and unconditional ‘‘ most favoured 
nation’ treatment. The coasting trade 
in Italy will, however, be no longer 
guaranteed to British subjects on the 
same terms as to Natives. The Treaty 
will contain a stipulation reserving the 
power to the self-governing British 
Colonies to accede to the Treaty in case 
they desire to do so; and a separate In- 
strument will be signed agreeing to 
refer to arbitration any questions arising 
under the new Treaty, which cannot be 
settled by correspondence between the 
two Governments. The Treaty will not 
be terminable, at the earliest, until the 
1st of January, 1888, and, unless then 
denounced, will remain in force until 
1892. 


POST OFFICE—SORTERS. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether in the recent notices 
posted in the Metropolitan district offices 
for second class sorters to apply for 
transfer to the General Post Office, it is 
intended that they shall carry their se- 
niority with them ? fp 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that on 
transfer to the General Post Office the 
sorters of the Metropolitan District will 
rank below those who are sorters there 
already; but that relatively among 
themselves they will rank according to 
seniority, and will carry with them their 
present pay. 


CIVIL SERVICE (INDIA)—MR. 
BANERJEA. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, What was 
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the precise charge on which Mr. Baner- 
jea was removed from the Indian Civil 
Service ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Mr. Banerjea, as 
Assistant Magistrate, had to submit 
ema a record of the state of 

usiness in his Court. In order to pre- 
vent this record showing the extent of 
the arrears into which, through sheer 
neglect of duty, he had allowed the 
cause list to fall, he was guilty, in the 
words of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil (the Earl of Northbrook), of ‘‘ dis- 
honest fabrication of his judicial re- 
cords ;’’ of ‘‘ palpable abuse of his judi- 
cial powers;”’ and of “the infliction of 
injustice upon innocent persons.” In 
other words, he had grossly neglected 
his duty, and excused himself by re- 
peated prevarications. The charges 
against Mr. Banerjea were investigated 
by a Special Commission, appointed for 
the purpose, under Act 37 of 1850. The 
Oommissioners were unanimous in find- 
ing him guilty, and the Viceroy con- 
curred in their decision. The charges 
are 14 in number, referring, for the most 
yom. to a single case. They are so 
engthy, complicated, and technical that 
nothing would be gained by giving 
them in detail. But I shall be happy 
to show the Papers to any hon. Member 
who may wish to see them. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked how many Na- 
tives were on the Commission ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether Mr. 
Banerjea had not always maintained that 
the evidence against him had been misre- 
presented by the Court; and whether it 
was not the fact that he had been raised 
to the position of honorary magistrate by 
Mr. Rivers-Thompson, the present Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, although 
that gentleman was opposed to the Na- 
tive Jurisdiction Bill? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, that Mr. 
Banerjea had been appointed an hono- 
rary magistrate because he had achieved 
considerable municipal distinction in 
Calcutta, and the general practice was 
to appoint to honorary magistracies 
people who had attained that position. 
He was not in a position to answer the 
first portion of the Question. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether it 
was in accordance with the rules of the 
Government of India to place a man 
who had been found guilty of fraudulent 
conduct in the position of an honorary 
magistrate ? 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS asked the hon. 
Member to give Notice of the Question. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—NEW PRISON 
RULES. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether any opportunity will be 
given for discussing the new Rule re- 
lating to the visits of untried prisoners 
before the expiry of the 40 days required 
by Law for it to lie upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is not usual 
for the Government to assist private 
Members in finding an opportunity to 
discuss Rules or Schemes that lie on the 
Table of the House. I remember my- 
self often balloting by certain methods 
for opportunities to discuss matters on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and staying upa 
whole month for the chance generally 
of being able to speak at half-past 2 
o’clock in the morning. Of course, 
there are occasions on which the Go- 
vernment may willingly assist private 
Members, and perhaps they have done 
so. I do not know that Notice is on the 
Paper with regard to this Rule in the 
past month ; but, in any case, I do not 
think that the circumstances of Public 
Business are such as to enable the Go- 
vernment to assist in obtaining an op- 
portunity for the discussion. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to know 
whether the Prisons Act does not require 
that when a special Rule is made by the 
Lord Lieutenant it shall lie on the Table 
of the House for 40 days before it comes 
into operation; and I wish also to ask 
whether this Rule was not put in force 
by the Lord Lieutenant, although the 
number of days required by the law had 
not expired ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have 
already publicly stated during the Ses- 
sion that this Rule has been put in force 
by the Lord Lieutenant, under what was 
considered by his advisers a special 
emergency. ‘The steps which are fore- 
shadowed in the Rule were put in force, 
though whether the 40 days had expired 
I cannot say. I stated in the House, in 
a debate, that the steps which will hence- 
forth be taken under this Rule were taken 
in January last. 

Mr. PARNELL: If the Lord Lieu- 
tenant can legally act without this new 
Rule, what is the object of it? 


[No reply was given. ] 
T2 
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METROPOLITAN BRIDGES — PUTNEY 
BRIDGE. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the heavy traffic 
over Putney Bridge is shaking it rapidly 
to pieces; whether there is any ground 
for the opinion recently given by archi- 
tects and other competent persons to the 
last Vestry meeting of Putney, that the 
old bridge will not last till the new 
one is ready; and, what the Board pro- 
pose to do in order to avert impending 
accident ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
think the hon. Member rather overrates 
the effect of heavy traffic on Putney 
Bridge. The Bridge has for many years 
been maintained by the removal, from 
time to time, of decayed timbers and the 
substitution of sound ones in their place ; 
and this process of renewal is still going 
on, under careful supervision, so that the 
Bridge will be made to last until the new 
Bridge is completed. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE PAPERS. 

Mr.GUY DAWNAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, When 
the Transvaal Papers, which he stated 
on May 31 would be produced very 
shortly, will be laid before the House ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: If the hon. 
Member will refer to Zhe Times he will 
see that what I said was that— 

“T cannot quite tell when the Papers will 

be laid before the House; but they are being 
prepared,” 
However, we have looked them over 
again, and I think it will be convenient 
that some more Transvaal Papers should 
be given, and in about a week they shall 
be laid upon the Table. 


NAVAL ARTILLERY—THE 43-TON 
GUN. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, How many rounds 
with full charges were fired from the 
43-ton gun, now placed on board the 
Conqueror at Chatham, before she was 
accepted by the Admiralty ? 

Mr. BRAND: As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Question refers to a subject 
which belongs to the Department of the 
War Office for which I am responsible, 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty has requested me to reply to 
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it. The number of proof rounds laid 
down for 43-ton guns was one round 
battering charge, and five rounds with 
charges that would increase the pressure 
of the first charge 25 percent. These 
rounds were fired from the 43-ton gun 
now on board the Conqueror, and be- 
sides these five additional rounds were 
fired with varying charges. 


FIRES IN THEATRES—THE GAIETY 
THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to the destruction by fire of the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester; if it is a fact 
that— 

‘‘ The building consisted entirely of a wood- 
work frame covered with a roof of tarred 
canvas ;”’ 
and, if he can state by whom such a 
description of building was licensed as 
a place of public entertainment ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, what the hon. Member stated 
in the Question was correct. The build- 
ing had been duly licensed by the Jus- 
tices as a music-hall, who satisfied them- 
selves that the means of exit were 
sufficient. As regarded the control of 
these buildings, he was informed that 
the Corporation of Manchester had a 
Bill before Parliament last year in which 
there was a very good clause giving 
them power to call on the proprietors to 
secure the safety of this class of build- 
ing. The Select Committee before whom 
the Bill went struck out that clause; 
and, therefore, the Corporation were not 
responsible for what had occurred. 


SOUTHERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
—ANNEXATIONS TO THE AUS- 
TRALIAN COLONIES. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
If the Government has received any com- 
munication from Melbourne or Sydney 
respecting the proposed annexation of 
groups of islands in the Pacific to the 
Colonies of Victoria or New South 
Wales ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Short tele- 
grams have been received, not-— 

‘* Proposing annexation of groups of islands 


in the Pacific to the Colonies of Victoria and 
New South Wales,”’ 


but urging gonoerally some sort of an- 
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nexation or protectorate of certain groups 
of Islands. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked whe- 
ther the Government had received any 
information to the effect that some of 
these Australian Colonies had lately 
been ordering gunboats from a New- 
castle firm? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
Government had received no such infor- 
mation. 

Sir MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH 
asked whether the telegrams would be 
laid on the Table ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that it 
would not be courteous to the Colonies 
concerned to lay these telegrams on the 
Table until an answer had been given to 
them. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—OUTDOOR 
RELIEF. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that 410 applications 
for outdoor relief for nearly 2,000 souls 
were made on Monday at the Bunbeg 
Dispensary, in the Dunfanaghy Union, 
and were unattended to, owing to the 
non-attendance of the relieving officer 
and the departure of his substitute at an 
hour in the morning before the applica- 
tions could be made; whether numbers 
of these applicants, some of whom had 
travelled long distances, were in a starv- 
ing condition, and could obtain no re- 
lief, except through the diminishing aid 
of private charity; and, whether the 
Local Government Board will take any 
steps to compel the Dunfanaghy Board 
of Guardians to afford outdoor relief to 
the poor? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As this Ques- 
tion only appeared on the Paper yester- 
day, there has not been time to obtain a 
written Report; but I have received a 
copy of a telegram sent to the Local Go- 
vernment Board by their Inspector, Dr. 
Woodhouse, who had been directed to 
make inquiry on the subject. From that 
telegram it appears that the relieving 
officer having been disabled by an acci- 
dent, his son has been appointed to act 
as his substitute. He attended at Bun- 
beg on Monday at his father’s usual 
hour—the telegram does not mention the 
hour—and waited until 12 o’clock in the 
day, up to which hour no applications 
for relief were received. He then left. 
Further particulars are expected by post. 
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In the meantime, it does not seem likely 
that the facts are as grave as is indicated 
by the Question ; as, if the circumstances 
and condition of the people were such as 
described, they would, no doubt, have 
attended at Bunbeg at the usual hour, 
or would have applied to the relieving 
officer at his house. But I prefer not 
passing judgment upon the matter until 
I get particulars. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered whether it 
was not a fact that the Dunfanaghy 
Guardians had persistently disobeyed the 
instructions of the Local Government 
Board with reference to the giving of 
outdoor relief ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN imagined he could 
hardly describe the Guardians as having 
deviated from the instructions of the 
Looal Government Board. -They had 
acted, according to their judgment, within 
their legal powers; and the Local Go- 
vernment Board could not interfere with 
them without altogether overstepping 
the principles of local responsibility. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Is it not so that the 
Board have not, as a matter of fact, 
given any outdoor relief, although the 
Local Government Board Inspector re- 
ports that one-third of the people are 
without visible means of subsistence? 


[No reply was given. ] 


ARMY —LIFE ASSURANCE FOR 
SOLDIERS. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
a scheme for the assurance of the lives 
of British soldiers was submitted to the 
War Office in February last by Captain 
Upton, 4th battalion Derbyshire Regi- 
ment; whether that scheme has been 
considered or approved of; and, whe- 
ther he will inform the House as to the 
nature of the proposals, and the deter- 
mination arrived at by the authorities in 
regard to them ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked what neces- 
sity there was for insuring the lives of 
British soldiers, so long as the policy of 
the Liberal Government was only di- 
rected against feeble nationalities ? 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER: The hon. 
and gallant Baronet the Member for 
Wigtonshire should, I think, have ad- 
dressed this Question to me, as repre- 
senting the finance branch of the War 
Office under the direction of my noble 
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Friend the Secretary of State for War. 
In reply, I have to say that a scheme of 
life assurance applicable to soldiers was 
submitted by Captain Upton to the War 
Office. It was duly considered; and it 
was not thought advisable to adopt the 
scheme. Speaking of it in general terms, 
as the hon. and gallant Baronet asks me 
the Question, the scheme was to give 
some Insurance Office, which was un- 
named, a monopoly of the business to 
the prejudice of other Insurance Offices ; 
and the Pay Sergeants and Sergeant 
Majors of the Army were to act as collec- 
tors and agents for it. It is considered 
at the War Office that if any scheme of 
assurance for soldiers should be adopted, 
it should be in connection with the 
national system of insurance which is 
preparing by my right hon. Friend the 

ostmaster General, and will be carried 
on under the auspices of the Post Office. 


CUSTOMS #AND INLAND’ REVENUE 
BILL—DUTY ON TRAMWAYS. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in relation 
to Clause 7 of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, which extends the Car- 
riage Duty— 

‘* So as to embrace any vehicle drawn or pro- 

pelled upon a road or tramway, or elsewhere 
than upon a railway, by steam or electricity, or 
any other mechanical power,” 
If he will be so good as to explain what 
is the definition there implied of a tram- 
way liable only to the Carriage Duty, as 
distinguished from a railway liable to 
the Passenger Duty ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Onttpers) : My hon. Friend 
speaks of the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill. The Bill became law some 
time ago, and while it was passing 
through the House I answered more 
than once a Question similar to the one 
he puts now. But it is not my function 
to interpret Acts of Parliament; and I 
can only say that the distinction between 
a tramway and a railway is one which 
has been recognized for purposes of taxa- 
tion for many years, and that no diffi- 
culty on the subject has presented itself. 


AGRICULTURALHOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL—RATING ON TENANTS’ IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 

Mr. SEVERNE asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther, since the object of the Agricul- 


Sir Arthur Hayter 
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tural Holdings Bill is to encourage the 
employment of tenant capital on the 
land, the Government will introduce in 
Committee provisions to prevent the 
raising of the rates on improvements 
made by tenants for a reasonable time? 

Mr. DODSON: It appears to me 
that the exemption or abatement, as 
suggested, would work unfairly to other 
ratepayers, whose rates would be unduly 
increased. Moreover, the special cost 
involved in such an arrangement would, 
in the vast majority of instances, be out 
of all proportion to the modicum of relief 
afforded to the tenant. 


JAMAICA—COST OF THE COMMISSION 
OF INQUIRY. 


Carrain PRICE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether a Vote in Supply will be taken 
for the payment of salaries and ex- 
penses of the Commission of Inquiry re- 
cently held upon the affairs of Jamaica ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The ex- 
penses of the Commission of Inquiry on 
the affairs of Jamaica will be charged 
to the Colonial funds up to the date of 
their leaving that Island; so there will 
be no Vote in Supply for the costs of 
this Jamaica inquiry. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


Mr. SHEIL asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether it is 
proposed to grant a further sum of £500 
per annum, in addition to the £500 per 
annum now granted to the manager of 
the Kitchen Department; and, if so, 
whether a full opportunity of discussing 
the grant will be afforded ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Kitchen and 
Refreshment Rooms Committee have 
made this recommendation ; but it has 
not yet been officially brought before 
the Treasury. When this is done it 
will be our duty to present a Supple- 
mentary Estimate for the purpose. 


POST OFFICE—OVERHEAD WIRES. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Post- 
master General, If he can state what 
precautions are taken to protect the 
public against the fall of the enormous 
and increasing mass of metal used in 
telegraph and telephone wires stretched 
overhead the public thoroughfares ? 
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Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I may say that only a 
small proportion of the overhead’ tele- 
graph and telephone wires in London 
belong to the Post Office, and that the 
majority belong to private Companies. 
As I previously stated, in one of the 
leading thoroughfares in the City, out of 
97 wires, only three belong to the Post 
Office. As regards the poles and wires 
of the Post Office, every care is taken, 
by frequent inspection, to see that they 
are in proper condition. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
CONVENTION—A SPECIAL COMMIS- 
SIONER. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he is now able to state whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to propose a Vote in Supply 
for the purpose described in his Notice 
of Motion, of ‘“‘making adequate pro- 
vision for the interests” of any South 
African Chief “who may have just 
claims on them;” whether he can in- 
form the House of the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to pursue 
with respect to the Transvaal Conven- 
tion and Basutoland; and, whether he 
can now fix a day for the Debate on 
South Africa ? 

Mr.GLADSTONE: This Question em- 
braces three different subjects, and I will 
take the second of them first—that is 
to say, whether I can inform the House 
of the course which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to pursue with respect 
to the Transvaal Convention and Basuto- 
land. When I last addressed the House 
on this subject I stated that the views 
of the Government, so far as they were 
at present developed, had been em- 
bodied in a despatch which was on the 
eve of being sent to South Africa. Since 
that time the Earl of Derby has had the 
opportunity of communicating with a 
Member of the South African Govern- 
ment (Mr. Merriman), who is now in 
this country, and has taken the oppor- 
tunity of expressing more fully his views 
in the contents of that despatch. The 
despatch will probably go by mail 
to-morrow. The Basutoland question, 
being in what I may call so active a 
state, will occupy the attention of the 
Lord High Commissioner, or the Acting 
High Commissioner at present, and will 
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a greater distance connected with the pre- 
sent state of affairs in South Africa. Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, with 
reference to the question of the Transvaal 
Convention, have determined to advise 
the sending out of a Special Commis- 
sioner to South Africa. The business 
of that Special Commissioner will be to 
consider our present relations with the 
Transvaal Government, and the terms 
and conditions of the Convention, now 
that they have been illustrated by the 
working of a certain time, and by 
the experience thus afforded. The func- 
tions of the Special Commissioner will, 
of necessity, bring within his view the 
state of Bechuanaland, which it will be 
his duty to consider in concert with the 
High Commissioner at Cape Town. The 
right hon. Baronet and the House will 
have observed in the newspapers certain 
telegraphic communications within the 
last few days to the effect that Manko- 
roane has signed a Petition, together 
with his Councillors, praying for annexa- 
tion to the Cape of Good Hope. That, 
of course, opens up a very important 
question. We are not informed at pre- 
sent that any definite resolution has 
been taken by the Government of the 
Cape; but still we have certain pre- 
liminary information which leads us to 
believe—though I cannot say the pro- 
position will be accepted by the Cape— 
that it is probable it will be entertained. 
These are matters of great importance 
with respect to the future. I trust that 
in the course of a few days I shall be 
able to state to the House who the Com- 
missioner we propose to send out will 
be. Under these circumstances, I have 
no answer to give with regard to any 
Vote in Supply, or with reference to any 
possible demand that may have arisen 
under certain circumstances in South 
Africa; nor can I suggest or advise any- 
thing at the present time with regard to 
a debate on the subject; but, of course, 
I am aware of the engagement made by 
the Government, and I do not at all say 
that that engagement should not be ful- 
filled. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Will the despatch which the right hon. 
Gentleman has mentioned be laid upon 
the Table; also the instructions to the 
Special Commissioner ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The instructions 
to the Special Commissioner are not yet 


prevent him from undertaking duties at | prepared; but, of course, they will be 
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laid on the Table, and, I hope, on an 
early day. But I will take the oppor- 
tunity of considering the matter with 
my Colleagues. With regard to the 
Basutoland despatch, I will also consi- 
der what shall be done. My own im- 
pression is that, considering that this is 
not a matter dependent on our own will 
exclusively, but a rather complex mat- 
ter, which we have to conduct, in a cer- 
tain sense, with the Government of the 
Cape, it is very doubtful whether that 
despatch should, in the first stage, be 
laid on the Table before it has been 
received and acted upon at the Cape. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
will repeat my Question at a later 
date. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—THE NEW 
GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he took any 
steps to ascertain the opinion of the 
Canadian people or governments before 
nominating the Marquis of Lansdowne 
as Governor General of the Dominion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is probably aware that Her 
Majesty’s Government are, of necessity, 
engaged from time to time in the nomi- 
nation of Governors of very important 
Colonies, and of Canada among the 
rest; and I do not ever recollect having 
seen it asked whether we had taken steps 
to ascertain the opinion of the Canadian 
people or Government with regard tothese 
appointments, nor am I aware of the 
particular motive that has suggested that 
Question in the case of Lord Lansdowne. 
All I can say is that we never have 
taken, nor do we intend to take, any 
measure of that kind; but I believe that 
in this case, as in every other case, Her 
Majesty’s Government, with the assist- 
ance which they possess, have ample 
means of ascertaining what are the 
general sentiments of the Colonies with 
regard to the sort of persons they wish 
to receive, and of insuring that they 
will be well received. I should think if 
a Gentleman happens to be possessed 
of station, high jcharacter, and great 
ability, these are requisites which go a 
long way towards insuring him the 
best possible reception, and which very 
few persons in this House would deny 
to be possessed in rather an eminent 
degree by Lord Lansdowne. 


Br. Gladstone 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
THE ASHBURNHAM MSS. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the Treasury has 
refused to purchase the Ashburnham 
MSS. at the price asked for by the owner, 
and approved by the Trustees of the 
British Museum; whether the refusal 
is final, or whether a further effort will 
be made to secure these valuable manu- 
scripts for the Nation ; and, if he could 
state what is the amount in dispute ? 

Mr. CARBUTT asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If there is any truth in 
the statement in Monday’s papers that, 
notwithstanding the acceptance by the 
Government of the honourable Member 
for Burnley’s resolution in favour of 
economy, they have consented to expend 
£70,000 in the purchase of a aia of 
the Ashburnham Manuscripts 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This question 
had not been treated as a Treasury 
question, but as one that demanded the 
consideration of the Government gene- 
rally. With regard to the purchase of 
the Ashburnham Oollection on the terms 
asked by the noble Lord, and recom- 
mended by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Government did not think 
they would be justified in entertaining 
the proposal for the purchase of the 
entire Collection. With respect to a 
purchase of a portion of the Collec- 
tion, the negotiations are still going on, 
and I think hon. Members will agree 
that in that case it would be better for 
me not to enter into the matter at pre- 
sent. With regard to the Question of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Carbutt), I must 
ask him to suspend his judgment, as I 
do not wish to depart from the spirit of 
the answer I have just given. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. 
JUSTICE LAWSON. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to an article 
in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ of the 18th 
of June, in which it is stated, with re- 
ference to the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
that— 

“ There notoriously resides in the bosoms of 
some Irish Judges a very bitter hatred of Mr. 
Parnell and all his works. What is to prevent 
Mr. Justice Lawson and a Court composed of 
Judges of similar temper and leanings from 
finding that there has been undue influence, and 
thereby making Mr. Parnell incapable of being 
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elected to or sitting in the House of Commons 
for ten years;”’ 

and, whether, in view of the great diffi- 
culties which beset the administration of 
justice in Ireland, and of the dangers 
with which judges and jurics who do 
their duties with honesty and courage 
are surrounded, and of the terriblecrimes 
which have been incited by similar at- 
tacks in Irish papers upon those who 
administer the public services in Ire- 
land, Her Majesty’s Government will 
take steps to punish the authors in the 
English Press of such grave imputa- 
tions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Ihave examined 
the Question of the hon. Member, and 
have considered the passage to which it 
refers. I do not know whether the 
hon. Gentleman imagines that the Go- 
vernment have power to notice the pas- 
sage under the existing law, or whether 
they ought to alter the law to meet the 
case. We have no power under the 
existing law to notice the passage, and 
we do not see any occasion for proposing 
a change in the law. The character of 
the Judges of the land is, I think, gene- 
rally best secured by public confidence, 
which alone can give dignity and satis- 
faction in their high office. I greatly 
doubt whether it is expedient that a man 
in an official position should undertake to 
be a critic of criticisms of this kind, and 
to have his criticisms criticized by others ; 
but as Mr. Justice Lawson is named 
in this particular case, and as I have 
had the honour of his acquaintance, and 
co-operating with him in former years in 
important matters, I may say that, so far 
as I understand this passage, it is one of 
very considerable scope and extent. It 
amounts, I think, to an impeachment of 
Mr. Justice Lawson’s judicial impar- 
tiality ; and, therefore, I wish to bear 
testimony, as an individual—for I have 
no right to speak officially about it— 
that from long experience of Mr. Justice 
Lawson, I have always regarded him as 
a gentleman of great capacity and per- 
fect honour and integrity, and I know 
that no temptation would induce him to 
deviate from the path of official duty. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Might 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
in view of the severe condemnation 
passed by the Government on similar 
statements in the Irish papers, he will 
not find it possible even to condemn 


statements of the kind from his place in | 
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Parliament when made in English news- 
papers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have nothing 
to add to what I have already said. 


INDIA—THE PERMANENT UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE—MR. GODLEY. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is true that 
Mr. Godley has been appointed to the 
vacant post of permanent Under Secre- 
tary of State for India; and, if he can 
state what official experience this officer 
has had in Indian affairs ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: As this Question 
relates to the Indian Department of the 
Government, my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister has asked me to answer 
it. In consequence of the contemplated 
resignation of Sir Louis Mallet, whose 
health, after 42 years’ continuous ser- 
vice, no longer allows him to devote 
himself to the very onerous duties of the 
Office which he so ably fills, it will be- 
come necessary to nominate his suc- 
cessor ; and it is the intention of the Se- 
cretary of State for India to nominate 
Mr. Godley. In appointments of this 
kind the absence of special Indian ex- 
perience has not hitherto been considered 
a disqualification. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Might I ask is 
this another case of promoting a Pre- 
mier’s Private Secretary ? 


Subsequently, 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON gave 
Notice that on Monday he would ask, 
in consequence of the intimation given 
to the House that Mr. Godley had been 
appointed to succeed Sir Louis Mallet 
at the Indian Office, How many years 
Mr. Godley had been a member of the 
English Civil Service; and, whether, 
as Permanent Under Secretary of State 
for India, he would not have under him 
upwards of 600 clerks, many amongst 
them men of great capacity and ability, 
who had served the State faithfully for 
a period of 30 or 40 years ? 

Coronet NOLAN begged to give No- 
tice that, when the noble Lord asked that 
Question, he should also ask, What was 
the age of Mr. Godley and what was 
the age of the noble Lord; and whe- 
ther the noble Lord had not precisely 
the same number of clerks under him 
in that Department four or five years 
ago ? 
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LAND IMPROVEMENT AND ARTERIAL 
DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 

Cotonen COLTHURST asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Government can promise any day 
for the discussion of the principles in- 
volved in the Bill which has been lately 
introduced to remove some of the ob- 
stables that impede the intentions of 
Parliament with respect to the develop- 
ment of the system of arterial drainage 
in Ireland; and, if such day cannot be 
granted, whether the Government will 
consent to withdraw the Bill now before 
the House, so as to enable a discussion 
tobe taken upon the Motion which stands 
first for Tuesday next ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: As the hon. and 
gallant Member knows, the Bill of the 
Government deals with the whole ques- 
tion of drainage and land improvement, 
and contains provisions for removing, in 
an immediate practical way, difficulties 
which are daily felt; it has been care- 
fully prepared, and, although its pro- 
gress is at present blocked, it would be 
inexpedient to withdraw what is a com- 
plete project of legislation, in order to 
facilitate the discussion of an abstract 
Resolution. The question can, of course, 
be reconsidered later on; but we do 
not despair of passing a Bill which we 
believe is wanted. 


POST OFFICE—THE MUNICIPAL RE- 
FORM LEAGUE—FORGED TICKETS. 
Mr. FIRTH asked the Postmaster 

General, Whether his attention has 

been called to the fact that the Dead 

Letter Office had recently sent to the 

offices of the Municipal Reform League 

more than 750 letters, containing forged 
tickets for the Municipal Reform Meet- 
ing at St. James’s Hall, and which had 
been addressed to the defunct Conserva- 
tive Associations, Liverymen, and City 

Guilds, and persons connected with the 

City of London ; and, whether he could 

give facilities for discovering the authors 

of this attempt to interfere with the 
free right of public meeting ? 

Sr TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
whether the Postmaster General, at the 
same time, would inform the House as 
to the accuracy of the statement made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Chelsea (Mr. Firth) on the platform at 
that meeting, that these letters were 
sent round by the Corporation of the 
City of London? 
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Mr. FAWCETT: My attention was 
not directed to this subject until I re- 
ceived a letter from my hon. Friend. I 
can only say that it really seems to 
me that the Post Office has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. Our 
duty is, when letters are sent to the 
Dead Letter Office, to try to return 
them to those by whom they have been 
sent, and it is not a part of our duty to 
find out if the letters are forged or not. 
In reply to the hon. Baronet, I can only 
say that I do not think it any part of 
my duty to inquire into the accuracy of 
statements made on public platforms. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to say 
one word for the convenience of the 
House as to the course of Public Busi- 
ness. The hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) said he would 
put a Question on the subject on Thurs- 
day; but the Notice did not appear. I 
have been led to make a good deal of in- 
quiry on the subject, and I am led to 
believe that there is a considerable 
amount of desire that we should pro- 
ceed with the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Bill before the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill. [Cries of ‘‘Yes, yes!” and “No, 
no!”?} The Government confidently 
reckon on proceeding with both these 
Bills. The Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill will 
be taken this evening, also to-morrow ; 
and on Monday I may be able to say 
whether the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Bill may not have prece- 
dence. The only thing inadmissible is 
our going backwards and forwards from 
one Bill to the other. I will endeavour, 
as far as I can, to ascertain what is the 
feeling of the House. Probably to- 
morrow, at 2 o’clock, we shall be able 
to judge whether on Monday we shall 
take the Agricultural Holdings (Eng- 
land) Bill and go through with it, or 
continue in the present course with the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill. One of either 
course must be taken. 

Me. H. H. FOWLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, having 
regard to the present state of Public 
Business, and the supreme indifference 
which the House showed to Motions 
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brought forward by private Members 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, the 
time had not arrived when the Govern- 
ment should take those nights for their 
own Business ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I appreciate the 
motive of the hon. Member; but I must 
remind him that on Tuesday last we 
had a very useful discussion. The Go- 
vernment would like to have a little 
further experience before entertaining 
the question. 

Mr. CHAPLIN reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had succeeded 
in obtaining first place on Tuesday, 
July 10th, for a Motion on the importa- 
tion of diseased cattle from abroad. 
Considering the importance of that ques- 
tion, he hoped there would be no appro- 
priation of ‘Tuesdays by the Government 
till the House had had an opportunity 
of considering it. 


Parliamentary Elections 


PARLIAMENT—THE 
MITTEES—PROCEDURE. 


STANDING COM. | 
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to the Amendments, and had obtained 
their consent. He hoped to have them 
in printed form by to-morrow, and that 
they would be in the hands of Members 
on Saturday. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Member 
for Galway would put down the Bill for 
Monday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—<23 o— 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 


RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[{Bu 7.] 





| (Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Ditke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 12th June. | 


| THIRD NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Corrupt Practices. 
Clause 1 (What is treating). 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he be-| pee 
lieved it was the case that when a Bill|._ C°X°2" NOLAN, in rising to move, 


; 'in page 1, line 20, to leave out from 
had been referred to a Select Committee, | ,, And every,” to ‘ treating,” said, he 


and the labours of that Committee were | hed mo With Go details Gin tices 
not completed at the end of the Session, long on this point; all he desired to 
it might resume its work next Session at | 3.54% was what would be the conse- 
the point where it bad left of. He | quences if the Bill were passed in its 


wished to ask whether the same rule ap- | present form. Clause 1 enacted that 





plied to Grand Committees ; and whether | 


they could take up a Bill next Session 
at the stage where it was left in this 
Session ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As the House is 
aware, the act of Prorogation of Parlia- 


ment terminates the existence of Bills | 


on the Order Book of the House; and 
Standing Committees will have existence 
only to the end of the present Session of 
Parliament, unless otherwise ordered by 
the House. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What course the Government 
intends to pursue in regard to the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) in regard to Irish La- 
bourers ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he was glad to say that he thought the 
promise he gave off-hand, without know- 
ing the circumstances, had been kept as 
well as promises could be expected to 
be kept. That day the Irish Office had 


practically agreed with the Treasury as | 


| treating was a corrupt practice; Clause 
| 2 enacted that corrupt practices were to 
‘be punished; and Clause 36 enacted 
| that anyone guilty of a corrupt practice 
| was liable to six months’ imprisonment. 
| If the Bill were passed as it now stood, 
| any elector who took a glass of beer, or 
anything else on the day of election, 
would be subject to six months’ impri- 
sonment. If he could receive an as- 
surance that Clause 36 would be so far 
modified that treating would not render 
an elector liable to more than a week’s 
imprisonment, he would be inclined to 
withdraw his opposition. He really 
considered that six months’ imprison- 
ment was too severe a punishment for 
the mere acceptance of a glass of beer 
on the day of election, and he hoped 
the Committee would take the same 
view. 


Amendment proposed in page 1, line 
20, to leave out from, ‘‘ And every,” to 
“« treating.’”’— Colonel Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 





[ Third Night. ] 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir, the wives of electors to any extent he 
Henry James) said, they were not now | chose. 
discussing what punishment should fol-| Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
low upon a particular offence ; but whe- | Henry James) asked if the Committee 
ther treating was, or was not, to be con- | would like the wives to be punished ? 
sidered a corrupt practice. It was Mr. ONSLOW said, there was a good 
admitted on all hands that treating had, | deal of force in what his hon. Friend 
of late years, been indulged in very | (Mr. Stanhope) had just said. It would 
largely ; and, in his opinion, it would | be a very common thing for bribery in 
be very undesirable if the Committee | future to be done through the wife. 
were to say that they would not allow | There was an idea in the minds of cer- 
treating to be considered a corrupt prac- | tain Members of the Committee that 
tice. If it were the wish of the Com- | people could only bribe with something 
mittee he would be disposed to modify | to eator drink. The wives and daughters 
the sub-section in the sense proposed by | of electors wanted a new bonnet or a 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. | new dress; and he belioved that had 
Healy)—namely, by excluding non-elec- | been one of the common forms of bri- 
tors from the operation of the clause. | bery in some places. Ifthe words were 
Mr. WARTON said, he put down an | struck out he had no hesitation in say- 
Amendment upon this point days before | ing that bribery would be done through 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. | the wife. 
Healy). He was entitled to a littl| Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
consideration in the matter ; and, there- | Henry James): No; not bribery. 
fore, when the proper time arrived to| Mr. ONSLOW said, it would, at any 
put the Question that ‘and other” | rate, amount to treating. The elector 
stand part of the clause, he should move | would know it was going on, and there- 
his Amendment. His Amendment, too, | fore treating would take place through 
would make better sense. the wife. He believed it was a common 
Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the | thing for a bottle of wine to be got from 
a just made by the Attorney | the grocer’s shop and given to the wife. 
eneral was a very reasonable one. It} The elector was not supposed to know 
would have been severe in the extreme | anything about it; but he did know all. 
if persons, not being electors, were to be | If the words in question were struck 
rendered liable to punishment under the | out there would be an enormous amount 
Act. | of indirect treating, and it would be 
Mr. RYLANDS said, he considered | difficult to prove that the elector knew 
the Attorney General had very wisely de- | anything about it. If anyone was to be 
termined to exclude non-electors from punished it ought to be both the man 
the operation of the provision. They|and the woman. If the wife or the 
ought to go upon the lines that if a daughter accepted a new bonnet or dress 
man did a corrupt act tending to inter- | for a corrupt purpose she ought to be 
fere with the proper conduct of an elec- | punished, just as much as the man who 
tion he should not be screened from | accepted a bribe. 
punishment, but that, on the contrary, Sir CHARLES W. DILKE pointed 
he should be duly punished. A provi- | out that they were dealing with treating 
sion, however, which fastened upon a/| and not with bribery. 
man the responsibility of somebody else’s| Mr. LEWIS said, he was, unfortu- 
act must be regarded with the greatest nately, not able to be present on Tues- 
possible suspicion. What the Committee | day last ; and, therefore, he wished now 
ought to do was to make the Bill very | to have some explanation from the Go- 
severe against the actual culprit; but | vernment as to the meaning of the word 
not to make a man who might be inno- | “‘ entertainment.”’ 
cent liable to punishment for whatsome-; Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
body else did. | Henry James) rose to Order. The 
Mr. E. STANHOPE pointed out that | word ‘‘ entertainment” was passed last 
if the Amendment were accepted, either | Tuesday. 
in the form proposed by the hon. Mem-; Mr. LEWIS said, he was speaking 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy), or in the; upon the Amendment of the hon. and 
form suggested by the hon. and learned | gallant Gentleman (Colonel Nolan), 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), it} which ineluded the word “ entertain- 
would be open for a candidate to treat ment.” Surely the Attorney General 
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did not wish to stop discussion. The Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant ; Henry James) protested against the 
Gentleman was to omit the words— ‘Committee being asked to aeons the 

«« And every person, whether an elector or not, ‘word ‘‘ entertainment” a second time. 
who corruptly accepts or takes any such meat, The question was raised on line 14 in 
drink, entertainment, or provision shall also be the absence of the hon. Member. They 
guilty of treating. ‘discussed it at length, and they deter- 
Under such circumstances the Attorney , mined to retain the word in the clause. 
General said he was not entitled to refer ;He asked the Committee if it was right 
to the word ‘ entertainment.” They | that, in consequence of the absence of 
would get to the end of the clause all | one Member on Tuesday last, they should 
the sooner if the Attorney General did | now repeat the whole of the discussion 
not attempt to shut him up. He in- | which took place on that day, and that 


tended to pay some attention to the Bill; | 
and though the Attorney General ob- | 
jected, he contended, in the presence of | 


he (the Attorney General) should be 
called upon to give the explanation of 
the word he gave on that occasion? The 


the Committee, that for the sake of jus- | word “entertainment ’”’ occurred in an 
tice it was absolutely necessary they | Act passed in the time of William III., 
should understand what the meaning of | and in the 6 & 7 Vict. and 18 Vict. 
the word “entertainment” was. He | Having once convinced the Committee 





would give the Committee an illustration 
of what his objection to the word was 
founded upon. A gentleman, not now a 
Member of the House, was a great 
traveller; he travelled nearly all over 
the world during the time he was a 
Member of the House; and when he 
came back he was in the habit of show- 
ing to his constituents some very hand- 
some photographs of the chief places of 
interest he had visited—in other words, 
he gave his constituents an entertain- 
ment in the shape of an exhibition of 
the photographs he had collected. Now, 
he (Mr. Lewis) wanted to know whether 
such an entertainment was a corrupt 
practice? It certainiy would be if there 
was any meaning at all in the word 
“entertainment.” He hoped the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would not with- 
draw his Amendment. He (Mr. Lewis) 
objected very strongly to having such 
dubious words introduced into this penal 
Act of Parliament without some ex- 
planation being offered by the Govern- 
ment. The Attorney General had not 
properly explained the meaning of the 
word ‘‘entertainment.” It seemed to 
him, too, to be a matter of the gravest 
possible importance that before they 
parted with the clause, they should en- 
deavour to understand what was meant 
by the Government in attempting to cast 
s0 great a punishment upon anyone 
guilty of treating; and, inasmuch as the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had not yet 
withdrawn .his Amendment, he (Mr. 
Lewis) submitted that he was entitled 
to refer to one of the words which 
formed the subject-matter of the Amend- 
ment. 


that the word must remain, he respect- 
fully asked them to relieve him from 
the necessity of a second explanation. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was perfectly 
true, as the Attorney General said, that 
upon an Amendment of his (Mr. 
Warton’s) they did on Tuesday enter 
| upon the question of ‘ entertainment.” 

With all submission to the Attorney Ge- 

neral, however, he would again point 
out that the word ‘‘ entertainment” 
might be regarded in a very different 
sense by the person entertaining and 
by the person entertained. 

Baron DE FERRIERES was of opi- 
nion that the very stringency of the Bill 
would defeat its object. A person who 
accepted a glass of beer or a meal 
would necessarily be held guilty under 
the Act of a misdemeanour. Under the 
existing law, anyone who treated was 
liable to a penalty of £50; by this Act, 
treating was made a misdemeanour, for 
the commission of which a man would 
| be liable to 12 months’ imprisonment 
| and £200 fine. It would rest with the 
Judges who had to try any Petitions 
arising under the Act to determine what 
constituted ‘“‘treating.”  ‘‘ Treating” 
was an illegal practice now; yet they 
knew very well it had been the custom of 
the Judges only to punish when treating 
was carried on to such an extent as 
really to demoralize a constituency, or 
carried on for the purpose of obtaining 
votes. It was a great mistake to inflict 
such severe penalties as to ensure their 
not being enforced. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, the 
hon. Member (Mr. Lewis) was again 
| absent from the Committee ; and it was, 


i 
[ Third Night.) 
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therefore, possible they would have to 
discuss ‘‘entertainment”’ even a third 
time upon his return. Had the hon. 
Gentleman been in his place, he (Sir 
Henry Holland) wanted to point out to 
him that there was no danger if the 
friend of his gave his entertainment 
honestly. Hon. Members overlooked 
the word “corruptly,” and the words 
‘for the purpose of corruptly influ- 
encing.” ‘To be discussing again what 
‘‘ entertainment’’ was, without any refer- 
ence to the question of the circumstances 
in which the entertainment was given, 
was really a waste of time. 

Mr. HICKS said, that, as there ap- 
peared to be great doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the word “ entertainment,” he 
would suggest to the Attorney General 
that all the difficulty might be removed 
by the introduction of some words which 
would refer the readers of the Act to 
the Statute of William III. in which 
the word occurred. It would then be 
seen that the word was intended to have 
the same meaning in this Act as it had 
in former Statutes. 

Mr. F. W. BUXTON said, he was 
glad the Attorney General left it to the 
Committee to decide whether the words 
‘‘ whether an elector or not’’ should be 
omitted or not. The question whether 
wives and children who accepted a bribe, 
or were treated ‘‘ corruptly,’ should be 
punished, might well be also left to the 
decision of the Committee. The clause 
had been much modified since it was 
brought in last year by the insertion of 
“corruptly ” and other words. He hoped 
the Committee would not assent to the 
proposed omission. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had not over- 
looked the word ‘‘corruptly,” as the 
hon. Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry 
Holland) suggested some Members had. 
As the clause now stood, it was possible 
that because a man had come to his 
house, Heaven only knew how long be- 
fore or after his election, he might be 
unseated. 

Mz. O’KELLY objected very strongly 
to the clause. The time was so indefi- 
nite that it would be simply impossible 
for any man to eat or drink on the day 
of election in the presence of an elector 
without being brought within the ope- 
ration of the clause. How was a man 
to guard himself from being charged at 
some time or other with having treated 
corruptly, if he should at any period in- 


Sir Henry Hol'and 
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vite one of the electors to dine with him 
or to drink with him? Whenever a 
candidate so invited a friend it must 
either be ‘‘ before, during, or after an 
election.”” There was nothing in the 
world to prevent any act of hospitality 
being made to tell against a man. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
the progress of the Bill would be greatly 
facilitated if the Government would de- 
fine in the Bill the word ‘‘ corruptly.” 
If the word remained as it was, what 
would be the result? Why, there were 
numerous attempts to prove that the 
giving of some refreshment—in however 
innocent and harmless a way it might 
have been given—was virtually a cor- 
rupt giving; and it would be when a 
certain number of Petitions had been 
tried that the Judges would give their 
decision as to what corrupt giving was, 
and what it was not. If the Govern- 
ment would only state what they in- 
tended by “‘ corruptly ” the whole matter 
would assume a very different com- 
plexion. The clause, as now drawn, 
was of enormous width; there was no 
limit as to the person or date ; indeed, the 
only limit to the clause was the word 
‘“‘corruptly,”’ the meaning of which was 
not thoroughly understood. As matters 
at present stood, corrupt giving would 
be entirely a matter for future decision. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD ex- 
pressed the hope that the Attorney Ge- 
neral would not be disposed to meet the 
wishesof the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Paget). 
It was absolutely impossible to define 
accurately the word ‘‘corruptly.” If 
they attempted to define the word it 
would certainly happen that innocent 
persons would suffer, and persons who 
ought to be punished would escape. If 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Paget) would only 
try his own hand at a definition of the 
word he would soon find the difficulty 
which surrounded him. While he (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) was upon his feet, he 
could not help expressing his regret that 
the Attorney General had yielded to the 
Amendment which had been proposed. 
He was sorry, for this reason — that 
treating in its very nature was a corrupt 
act; and he thought that the treater and 
the treated were both parties to a cor- 
rupt practice, and ought to be held so 
by the Judge. It was a serious thing 
to alter the Bill so as to enable the 
Judge to come to the conclusion that the 
treater was corrupt, and that the treated 
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was not. A weak Judge might very 
possibly say—‘‘ Well, so far as the 
treated is concerned, I cannot say they 
really are corrupt; but, so far as the 
treater is concerned, I cannot have any 
doubt.” He did not think a Judge 
ought to have such liberty allowed him. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he only wished to 
meet the views of the Committee in the 
matter. What the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had just said would be a 
lesson to him never to give way in future 
upon any matter upon which he had 
formed a decided opinion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, if he wished to 
fight an election successfully, he would, 
if possible, get all his active supporters 
to be teetotallers from the commence- 
ment to the end of the election. He did 
not think anything could be more dis- 
advantageous to a candidate than that 
his supporters should get drunk. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


CotoneL NOLAN asked in what way 
the Chairman intended to put the Ques- 
tion, because he would like to know in 
what way he could move an Amend- 
ment, so as to test the feeling of the 
Committee as to whether a non-elector 
who received refreshment was to be 
held guilty of an offence ? 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
next in order is that of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton). 

Mr. WARTON moved to leave out, 
in page 1, line 20, the words ‘‘ person, 
whether an.” The effect of that would 
be to exclude from the operation of the 
clause persons who were not electors. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, to leave out the words “ person, 
whether an.”—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he hoped the 
Attorney General would vouchsafe some 
remarks upon the Amendment. It was 
all very well to scoff at the idea of wives 
and daughters being treated ; but it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Onslow) that the 
clause, as it stood, would lead to no end 
of corruption. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 119 ; 
Noes 182: Majority 63.—(Div. List, 
No. 135.) 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, to leave out the words ‘‘ or not.’’— 
(Mr. Warton.) 


Question propenes. “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. LEA said, he was aware that this 
was a consequential Amendment; but 
he regretted that the Committee had 
accepted the last Amendment, and he 
hoped the Government would change 
their minds and adhere to the wording 
of their own Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


CotoneL NOLAN said, he had an 
Amendment to move, upon which he 
need not advance any arguments. It 
was to leave out ‘‘ corruptly accepts or.” 

Mr. MONK rose to Order, and said, 
this Amendment would make nonsense 
of the clause, unless the hon. and gallant 
Member was prepared to insert some 
words in their place. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he had always 
understood that a Member proposing an 
Amendment was not bound to consider 
its effect on the sense of the clause, be- 
cause it was easy for someone else to 
supply words to make sense. He had 
known hundreds of cases in which words 
had been struck out with the result of 
making nonsense of the clause unless 
someone had substituted other words. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. and gallant Member whether he is 
prepared to supply words in the clause 
in place of these ? 

CoronEL NOLAN said, he was pre- 
pared to do so; but it was quite new to 
have to do so at once upon moving an 
Amendment. He could easily put in 
words which would do no harm, though 
he did not know that they would do any 

ood. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It seems to me 
a needless taking up of the time of the 
Committee by moving an Amendment 
of this kind, which would only make 
nonsense of the clause. 

Coronet NOLAN asked how he could 
put an Amendment upon this point? 
He had proposed his Amendment, as he 
understood, according to the usual prac- 
tice. Of course, he bowed to the Chair- 
man’s decision; but he had known the 
Chairman suggest another form in such 
a case in which a division could be 
taken. He wished to do so now, if the 
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Chairman would show him the way, 
though he believed that his way was 
really the simplest and best mode, 
and most in consonance with the tra- 
ditions of the House. He would take a 
division upon his Amendment to leave 
out ‘ corruptly accepts or.”’ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
is not out of Order. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, to leave out the words “corruptly 
accepts or.’’—( Colonel Nolan.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
aie to be left out stand part of the 
lause.” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 248: 
Noes 17: Majority 231. — (Div. List, 
No. 136.) 


CotoneL NOLAN proposed next to 
omit the word “ treating,’ and substi- 
tute the words ‘‘illegal practice.” Treat- 
ing, he said, would, according to the 
clause, be subject in future to 12 months’ 
imprisonment; but if his Amendment 
were accepted the offence, ‘‘illegal prac- 
tice,” would carry a much less heavy 
punishment. How could a person who 
was treated be guilty of treating? As 
it stood, the provision was not only very 
severe, but was contrary to common 
sense or English. The words “illegal 
practice ’’ were used in several other 
parts of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, to leave out the word ‘‘treating,” in 
order to insert the words ‘‘ illegal prac- 
tice.”’—( Colonel Nolan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, that, as 
he understood, at the present moment 
no treating whatever was allowed, either 
corruptly or incorruptly. If treating 
was henceforth to be permitted, pro- 
vided only that no corrupt motive could 
be proved, it might become very diffi- 
cult to draw the line fairly, and the door 
might be open for all the evils of former 
times, and an unwise discretion be re- 
posed in the Judges. The sound prin- 
ciple was, during an election, to stop 
all treating, and to impose punishment 
in proportion to the character and enor- 
mity of the offence. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should prefer to 
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retain the word proposed to be left out, 
because it would be rather absurd to 
make the same offence in one part of the 
Bill a corrupt practice, and not in an- 
other part. e hoped the hon. and 
gallant Member would be satisfied to 
leave the clause as it was. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, he 
hoped that, in the interests of the Bill 
itself, the Amendment would be ac- 
cepted, for he thought it was quite cer- 
tain that public opinion would not sub- 
mit for a moment to a man being im- 
prisoned merely for the new offence of 
having accepted an offer of treating of 
some kind from a candidate; and that, 
if the clause was passed as it stood, it 
would be simply a dead letter. If, how- 
ever, the Amendment were accepted, 
there would be some chance of men 
being punished; and he was convinced 
that smaller punishments would be more 
deterrent than heavy punishments in 
preventing such minor offences as the 
one under discussion, because convic- 
tions would more easily be obtained 
than if the punishment imposed was so 
severe as to shock the sense of fairness 
of jurymen. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought the ob- 
jectof thehon. and gallant Member would 
be better carried out by opposing the 
clause, which he was prepared to do. It 
was impossible to look at this clause 
apart from the punishment which the 
Bill proposed to inflict, as he should 
endeavour to point out. He did not 
think the Committee had any apprecia- 
tion of the great difficulties created by 
this clause and others in regard to treat- 
ing. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 174; 
Noes 18: Majority 156.—(Div. List, 
No. 137.) 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he believed 
that his Amendment came next—namely, 
in line 22, to leave out the words—‘‘ And 
the vote of such person, if an elector, 
shall be void.’’ 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
had an Amendment upon the Paper 
which, if this Amendment were agreed 
to, he would be prevented from moving. 
It was a consequential Amendment to 
omit the words—‘‘ And the voteof such.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, to leave out the words ‘‘and the 
vote of such.”—( Mr. Warton.) 
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Question 
proposed to 
Clause.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he believed the 
Attorney General intended to accept the 
Amendment, and therefore it was not 
necessary to say anything to explain its 
meaning. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) assented to the Amend- 
ment, but thought the proper time for 
discussing the question would be when 
they reached Clause 29 of the Bill. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD would 
not oppose, as it was a mere- matter of 
form. 


roposed, ‘‘ That the words 
be left out stand part of the 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he proposed now to 
omit all the rest of the words to the end 
of the sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, to leave out the words “If an 
elector, shall be void.’”’—( Mr. Attorney 
General.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Words struck out. 
Mr. WARTON said, the Amendment 


he now proposed to move was one which 
provided some kind of limit. He moved 
the insertion, at the end of the clause, 
of the words— 

“Provided always, That such meat, drink 
entertainment, or provisions shall exceed in 
value the sum of one shilling.” 
He thought that, on the principle de 
minimis non curat lex, they should not 
legislate with regard to what a high 
authority had called “trivial expendi- 
ture,” and that the giving to a voter ofa 
small quantity of meat or bread not ex- 
ceeding in value 1s., should not subject 
persons to severe pains and penalties. 
He hoped that the lon. and learned 
Gentleman would accept the Amend- 
ment. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had very kindly accepted other Amend- 
ments, and he hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would continue the 
same conciliatory course. He under- 
stood that the regular Birmingham 
breakfast provided for the electors of 
the borough cost 1s. 6d. a-head. He 
did not wish to be so corrupt as they 
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were in Birmingham; but he thought 
there could be no harm in providing 
refreshments which should not cost more 
than 1s. He knew the price of beer, and 
they could get tolerable beer for 8d. or 
10d. a pot. 

Mr. ONSLOW: And for half that 

rice. 

Mr. WARTON said, he saw no reason 
why a drink of beer and a crust of bread, 
which cost less than 1s., should be re- 
garded as a corrupt expenditure. He 
hoped the Committee would not deem it 
desirable to increase the expenditure of 
Election Petitions by trying every case 
in which a man had received less than 
1s. worth of refreshment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, page 23, at end, to add ‘“ Provided 
always, That such meat, drink, entertainment 
or provision shall exceed in value the sum of 
one shilling.’”’—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not accept the Amendment, which 
would simply have the effect of legalizing 
an improper expenditure for drink and 
treating, providing that the treating 
did not exceed the value of ls. He 
could not think the Committee would 
feel inclined to accept such an Amend- 
ment. 

Sie R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
really could not support the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member. He 
wished, however, to impress upon the 
Committee that they had serious work 
on hand, and that the sooner they set 
about it the better, and come to the con- 
sideration of important Amendments. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he always paid great 
attention to the recommendations which 
came from the Front Benches; but so 
long as the Attorney General remained 
obdurate in regard to the main lines of 
the Bill it would be necessary to discuss 
every part of it in detail. The essence 
of the measure was how it would deal 
with the question of treating, and whe- 
ther it would bring about any serious 
and grave alteration of the law. His 
own opinion was that every line of the 
Bill was important, and ought to be 
watched at every turn in the interests of 
every class of the community, and espe- 
cially in the interests of unfortunate 
candidates who were not lawyers. Allhe 
had to say for himself was that he should 
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spare no time or trouble in order to 
secure that every word and letter in this 
Biil should not be passed into law with- 
out being thoroughly understood. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. Member; but his re- 
marks apply to the Bill, and not to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that if the At- 
torney General were induced to forget 
the severity of the provisions of the Bill, 
the measure itself would be of very little 
use in Ireland. He hoped that, so far 
as Ireland was concerned, the clauses 
relating to treating would not be dealt 
with as a trivial matter. Unless some 
indication to that effect were given, it 
would be regarded by the authorities in 
Ireland as a very grave matter; and, 
therefore, he thought there ought to be 
a clear expression of opinion from the 
Treasury Bench. 

Str HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
was not in the habit of construing an 
Act of Parliament by what was said by 
the Ministers of the Crown. And he 
was afraid the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dawson) had misunderstood what the 
Attorney General had said. No Judge 
would construe an Act of Parliament in 
the way he had suggested. He did not 
think it was worth while to spend any 
time in gravely discussing whether a 
person was to indulge in corrupt prac- 
tices provided such practices did not 
entail an expenditure of more than Is. 

Mr. MARUM wished to ask what 
was to be the limit? The Amendment 
of the hon. and- learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) permitted treat- 
ing where it did not exceed the value of 
1s.; but if there were a large number of 
persons to be supplied with refreshments 
the sum might amount to £50 or more, 
and it might raise a serious question 
which would enable persons to wriggle 
out of the Bill. He took it that the Bill 
was intended to put down corruption, 
and if it was not intended to do that, the 
Government might as well drop the Bill 
at once. He did not think there could 
be any doubt as to the course which 
should be pursued in reference to the 
Amendment; but he would ask the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport to 
state what was the nature of the inter- 
pretation he was inclined to put upon it 
—not only the logical, but the moral in- 
terpretation? He thought that some 
definite line ought to be laid down. 
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Mr. WARTON said, he was quite 
ready to explain, at the invitation of the 
hon. Member, what his interpretation 
was. What he meant was that every 

erson—meaning every elector—might 

e supplied with 1s. worth of refresh- 
ment. He thought there ought to bea 
limit of some sort, and he did not think 
that a small expenditure of that kind 
would have any moral effect upon the 
election. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not know 
whether the hon. and learned Gentleman 
intended to divide upon the Amendment ; 
but whether the amount was ls. or 
£1,000—and if the constituency was a 
very large one, it might be brought up 
to that sum—it would be a very serious 
thing to legalize treating. He agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) that it was 
very desirable the Judges should know 
what in the view of the Ministers in 
charge of the Bill the law was. He re- 
collected that when the Land Act was 
under discussion, the present Lord Chan- 
cellor gave an explanation of the mean- 
ing of a certain part of it which related 
to improvements; but, nevertheless, the 
decision of the Land Court in Ireland 
had not been governed at all by the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor as to 
what was in his mind at the time the 
Bill passed into law. The view of the 
Judges was governed by what was con- 
tained in the Act itself. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would not 
press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str TREVOR LAWRENCE moved 
to add the following words at the end 
of the clause :— 


“‘ Any person who corruptly by himself or by 
any other person, either before, during, or after 
an election, directly or indirectly subscribes to, 
or otherwise pecuniarily assists, any society, 
club, or other association, whether public or 
private, and whatever the object of the said 
society, club, or other association may be, for 
the purpose of corruptly influencing any Mem- 
ber or Members thereof or any other person to 
give or refrain from giving his vote at the elec- 
tion, or on account of such person or any other 
person having voted, or refrained from voting, 
or being about to vote or refrain from voting at 
such election, shall be guilty of corrupt prao- 
tice.” 


The hon. Baronet said, he thought the 
Committee and his hon. and learned 
Friend in charge of the Bill would be 
of opinion that the question raised by 
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the Amendment was one which deserved 
to be seriously considered. It appeared 
to him—although he knew, from what 
his hon. and learned Friend had said, 
how earnest his desire was to produce a 
measure which should radically and 
completely deal with corrupt practices 
—that, in a great measure, the Bill 
let out the large fish and only kept in 
the small. He would take, as an ex- 
ample, the question of treating. He 
had formerly taken great interest in the 
game of cricket, and he had the honour 
of being President of a Cricket Club in 
the county he represented (Mid Surrey), 
and of aclub near where he lived. When 
these two clubs were playing a match, he 
might be debarred from giving them 
luncheon ; but, at the same time, there 
was nothing to prevent him from putting 
his hand deeper into his pocket and pro- 
viding them with a cricket field. It was 
perfectly well known that many people 
gave money in a variety of ways without 
a corrupt intention ; but it was also well 
known that the money would not be given 
if the donors were not connected with the 
constituency. For instance, the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
Horace Davey) would probably have 
had no corrupt intention when he put 
up a Clock on Bournmouth Pier, and 
another hon. Member might have had 
no corrupt intention in providing a clock 
with musical chimes at Brighton; but 
would any hon. Member say that in 
either of these cases the expenditure 
would have been incurred if the hon. 
Members in question had not been con- 
nected with those constituencies? The 
money was given for objects which, no 
doubt, the hon. Members sympathized 
with ; but it was not given in the neigh- 
bourhood in which they lived, but in 
that which they represented. He did not 
mean to say that it was given for objects 
that were in any degree blameworthy ; 
but in regard to the way in which dona- 
tions might exercise very corrupt in- 
fluences, he would read to the Commit- 
tee some extracts from a letter he had 
received during the last General Elec- 
tion. It was from a Nonconformist 
minister of his constituency, who was 
anxious to secure a subscription to his 
chapel. The writer said— 

‘¢ Among the people worshipping with us are 
Churchmen, Congregationalists, and Wesleyans. 


Some of them profess Conservative principles, 
and will vote accordingly. But by far the 
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largest portion of them reason in this way— 
‘We don’t take any interest in politics. It 
seems to us that there is not much difference 
between Conservatives and Liberals. But we 
do take a deep interest in our place of worship, 
and we are anxious to get it out of debt—so 
that our consciences may not trouble us when 
we worship God, at the remembrance that we 
worship Him in a house that is burdened with 
debt. Those who help us most in our struggle 
to meet our liabilities are our best friends, and 
will get our votes, be they Liberal or Con- 
servative.'’’ 


The letter then went on to say— 

‘* Tt depends entirely upon you and Sir Henry” 
—that was Sir Henry Peek, his Colleague— 
‘‘upon which side our influence goes together 
with our 200 votes. As the matter stands at 
present, you and Sir Henry contribute about a 
fifth of what the Liberals contribute towards 
our debt extinction fund; I have not yet told 
our people what your contributions are, nor 
what the other candidates have contributed. 
Nor have I written to them as I have written 
to you. I simply sent to all the candidates 
circulars asking for contributions, and have to 
lay before our Committee the results next Wed- 
nesday, when our friends will decide on which 
side they will cast their influence. And, of 
course, unless you and Sir Henry largely in- 
crease your contributions it will be against you. 
But you will have yourselves to blame.” 


[ Cries of ‘‘Name!”] He was unable 
to give the name, because the letter was 
marked ‘‘ private and confidential.” In 
regard to charitable and religious insti- 
tutions, hon. Members would sympathize 
with most of them, and would not think 
that in giving money to them they were 
guilty of any corrupt practice; but, at 
the same time, it was impossible to avoid 
feeling that these contributions were 
made, to a certain extent, for a corrupt 
object. He would appeal to the expe- 
rience of any hon. Member, who had gone 
through a contested election, whether any 
contribution was made to institutions of 
this nature without laying the person 
who contributed open to the charge of 
being influenced by corrupt motives ? 
He should be sorry that hon. Members 
should be restricted by the Bill, or by 
any Amendment he proposed, from con- 
tributing towards objects in which they 
sympathized. Among his own consti- 
tuents the Sunday school children had 
an annual holiday treat, in many cases 
the only holiday they had in the 
year, and he should be sorry to be 
prevented from contributing towards 
the cost. He did the same things 
at home where he lived as he did in 
his own constituency, and he hoped he 
would not be charged with a corrupt 
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motive. The subject, however, which 
he brought before the Committee was 
one for the consideration of the Attorney 
General ; and if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman desired to make the Bill a 
complete measure it certainly ought to 
receive full attention. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, at end, to add—“ Any person who 
corruptly by himself or by any other person, 
either before, during, or after an _ election, 
directly or indirectly subscribes to, or other- 
wise pecuniarily assists, any society, club, or 
other association, whether public or private, 
and whatever the object of the said society, 
club, or other association may be, for the pur- 
pose of corruptly influencing any Member or 
Members thereof or any other person to give 
or refrain from giving his vote at the election, 
or on account of such person or any other 
person having voted, or refrained from voting, 
or being about to vote or refrain from voting 
at such election, shall be guilty of a corrupt 
practice.”’—(Sir Trevor Lawrence.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could assure the 
hon. Baronet that he would give the 
Amendment every consideration, because 
the object of the Bill was to make the 
House accessible to those who were not 
necessarily possessed of great wealth. 
He knew that wealth might have its 
influence during a contested election; 
and, therefore, everything that could be 
done to prevent the influence of that 
wealth by indirect means would be a 
valuable contribution to the Bill. He 
might say that as soon as he had charge 
of the Bill he received many communi- 
cations directed to these very points, 
stating that something ought to be done 
to prevent lavish expenditure at elec- 
tions. The Amendment, however, was 
not placed upon the Paper until that 
morning, and he had been prevented, by 
his time having been otherwise occu- 
pied, from studying it. He was cer- 
tainly much struck by the suggestion of 
the hon. Baronet; but he would say at 
once that he should like to have a 
further opportunity of judging and 
giving the suggestion a fuller consider- 
ation, if possible. He would, therefore, 
ask the hon. Baronet not to propose the 
Amendment as an addition to the pre- 
sent clause, but to bring it up as a new 
clause. He thanked the hon. Baronet 
for having put the Amendment upon 
Paper, and could assure him that he 
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would consider it in a favourable spirit ; 
but he could not give any further pro- 
mise. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was glad that 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
was inclined to consider the proposition 
of the hon. Baronet in a favourable 
spirit, and quite agreed with the hon. 
Member that it would be necessary to 
exercise great care in framing a clause 
of this kind. There were certain gen- 
tlemen who went into a locality for the 
sole purpose of getting a seat, and who, 
in order to show the deep interest they 
took in the locality, spent their money 
lavishly. There were other men who 
naturally took a deep interest in the 
locality they represented. He would 
take his own case and that of the noble 
Lord who represented Calne (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice). As regarded his 
own case, he should be very sorry to be 
precluded from subscribing, perhaps 
somewhat liberally, to charitable ob- 
jects connected with Guildford, in order 
to show that the interest of his family 
in the borough which he represented 
had not been diminished; and he had 
no doubt that the Landsdowne family 
took the same interest in Calne. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
agree with the principle of the clause. 
It raised a very grave question, which 
required very serious consideration. He 
agreed with the Attorney General in his 
desire to check lavish expenditure ; but, 
at the same time, he thought that per- 
fectly legitimate expenditure ought to be 
allowed. He had full sympathy in the 
object of his hon. Friend (Sir Trevor 
Lawrence); but he thought it was of 
great importance that the clause should 
be postponed, so as to give time for full 
consideration. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. Baronet; but he 
thought the matter had been met by 
the Attorney General fairly and reason- 
ably. He had no doubt that many 
persons, when they became candidates 
for a particular constituency, were sub- 
jected to a species of persecution in 
the shape of levying black mail for 
objects either religions, charitable, or 
political. He thought it was reason- 
able that a candidate should know 
what he might do and what he might 
not do. He knew an hon. Member who 
represented an agricultural constituency 
who subscribed to 23 Cricket Clubs, 15 
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Chapels, 17 or 18 different Churches, and 
School Associations, and who had alto- 
gether contributed to 150 different in- 
stitutions in the course of six or eight 
months. That hon. Member in ques- 
tion stated publicly that he was quite 
willing to continue his contributions so 
long as they were for institutions con- 
nected with his own county; but he 
found that demands were constantly 
being made upon him to subscribe to 
institutions altogether outside his own 
county, and that, he thought, was 
somewhat too much. He _ believed 
the Amendment to be a very fair 
one, and he hoped it would be accepted 
later on. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he thought the Attorney General was 
very much mistaken if he believed that 
the effect of the Bill would be to de- 
crease the expenditure upon elections. 
He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), on the 
contrary, thought that it would increase 
it very much. What was put into the 
right hand pocket of the candidate he 


would have to pay out of the left. 


There was a large class of electors 
who would not vote for anybody at all 
unless they received certain inducements. 
Take the borough which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself represented 
(Taunton). He (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) represented that borough for six 
years, and he knew something about the 
action taken in it. He had never spent 
anything at an election from corrupt 
motives; but at election times there 
was always plenty of money spent in 
Taunton, and there was no place which 
was so expensive in the matter of cha- 
rities. He knew it was a saying of the 
late Colonel Sibthorpe that he never 
spent money in bribery; but who was 
to deny his right to expend money in 
Christian charity ? They knew what had 
been done for hospitals and for charit- 
able works by the hon. and learned 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Horace 
Davey). Would anyone say that if it 
had not been for that expenditure the 
hon. and learned Member would have 
been returned? He (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) thought not. Then, again, in re- 
gard to the Members for Chelsea. He 
happened to know something of the four 
Radicul Clubs in Chelsea. He fre- 
quently attended their meetings, and 
knew what went on there, and they 


were most liberally supported by the 





present Members for the borough. He 
was very glad that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Surrey (Sir Trevor 
Lawrence) had brought the question 
forward. It was a matter that ought 
to be discussed, not only in regard to 
Olubs, but also in connection with par- 
ticular Trade Associations, from whose 
action he was a sufferer to some ex- 
tent; and, therefore, he thought they 
ought not to escape the attention of the 
Attorney General. He hoped that his 
hon. Friend would propose his Amend- 
ment while the clauses in the Bill were 
under discussion, and would not let him- 
self be shunted over until they reached 
the end of the Bill. If his hon. Friend 
fell into that trap he was quite sure he 
would find himself in the wrong box at 
the end. He trusted that his hon. Friend 
would exercise his ingenuity and find 
some place where the Amendment could 
be discussed, instead of bringing it up 
as a new clause. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made a distinct charge against the 
Members for Chelsea. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had made no charge at all. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
at any rate, he did not recognize it as in 
any way affecting himself, and he en- 
tirely repudiated it. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought the 
clause was so loosely drawn that hardly 
any man would escape its influence, and 
the result would be that a candidate 
would come within its provisions if he 
subscribed to a Registration Society in 
his own district. There could be no 
doubt that if a candidate subscribed to 
a Registration Society it would be held 
that the subscription was given for the 
purpose of influencing elections and ob- 
taining votes. [Sir Trevor Lawrence : 
Not corruptly.]| His hon. Friend said 
‘‘not corruptly ;”” but those words were 
a perfect snare if they were to take 
into consideration the definition given by 
Justices Blackburn and Willes. It he 
(Mr. Lewis) gave a subscription to a 
Registration Society it would be held 
that he did it with his eyes open, tho- 
roughly understanding what he was 
about, and that he did it for the purpose 
of influencing the electors. He gave his 
hon. Friend full credit for his good in- 
tentions and the purity of his motives; 
but he thought the Amendment would 
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only add to the number of evils which 
haunted a candidate. Many men con- 
tributed towards churches and chapels 
and charitable institutions without being, 
in the slightest degree, influenced by 
corrupt motives, and if the Amendment 
were passed it would open out a wide 
pitfall for candidates. What was really 
intended by corrupt practices they could 
all understand. For instance, they had 
heard of an Indian Nabob (Mr. Dyce 
Sombre) coming home with cart-loads 
of money, going down to a small bo- 
rough and buying the whole place, not 
only in regard to its private but its 
public relations. That could be well 
understood; but it was very different 
in the case of a casual subscription to a 
Cricket Club. It was a common prac- 
tice in the North of Ireland for persons 
to spend their money upon drum and 
fife bands; and if he were asked to con- 
tribute 10s. or £1 towards the expenses 
of a body of young men in that way, so 
as to keep them out of the public-houses, 
he thought the money would be well 
laid out. Was it to be considered that 
money so contributed was spent fcr cor- 
rupt motives? He deprecated the at- 
tempt now being made to convert the 
House into a set of purists. Let them 
put down extravagant expenditure if 
they liked ; but they ought not to say 
that a man should not have a rosette, or 
subscribe to a band. Why should he 
not? For his own part, he hoped the 
Attorney General would not be taken 
in by the sort of concord which seemed 
to spring up the moment the proposal 
was made. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would take a week to con- 
sider the matter, he believed he would 
find difficulties at every turn; and he 
thought the Bill would be much more 
likely to pass if it were more general 
and its provisions confined within a 
limited compass, instead of being made 
to bristle with these elaborate traps and 
pitfalls. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man ought to be content with saying— 
‘*You must not do this, and you must 
not do that, which is manifestly corrupt.” 
But it was quite another thing to say 
that the elector must not have a bit of 
ribbon or a cockade, or that the candi- 
date should not subscribe to a band.or to 
a piece of harmless amusement. Much 
as he respected the hon. Member behind 
him (Sir Trevor Lawrence), and much 
as he would value any real clause that 
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had for its object the prohibition of 
lavish expenditure, he thought this 
clause, as it was now framed, entirely 
missed that. He appealed to his hon. 
Friend to withdraw the Amendment. 
There were quite sufficient provisions 
contained in the Bill already to re- 
quire some weeks’ consideration at the 
hands of Parliament; and if the Attor- 
ney General would allow him to give 
him a word of advice, he thought his 
hon. and learned Friend ought to nega- 
tive this clause at once, if he was not 
prepared to accept it. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK regretted that 
his hon. and learned Friend should have 
entertained this clause for one moment. 
Members of Parliament did not want to 
be under trammels of this kind. Some 
of them in London had subscribed to 
Churches, Bands of Hope, and Sunday 
Schools, because they desired, apart 
from being Members of Parliament, to 
promote such objects. Were Members 
of Parliament to be prevented from exer- 
cising any kind of benevolence? Some 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to forget that 
benevolence was a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the human mind, and would 
come out whether they wished or not. 
He knew an hon. Gentleman who sat 
upon those Benches who was a Dissenter, 
and who gave not only to his own bo- 
rough, but to all people, and to all places, 
and to all Churches. [ Cries of ‘‘ Name!” | 
Well, he meant the hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Samuel Morley), who gave 
an enormous sum of money, and not to 
one class of persons only. The hon. 
Gentleman was a truly benevolent and 
kind man, who did good by stealth, and 
who would, no doubt, blush very much 
to find it fame. He had no doubt that 
there were other hon. Members in the 
same position, and they did not wish to 
be bound down by a clause like this. 
For his own part, he would rather cease 
to be a Member of Parliament alto- 
gether. He had no desire to be pre- 
vented from contributing towards charit- 
able objects. The clause was altogether 
impracticable, and he hoped it would be 
rejected. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he thought 
it would expedite the proceedings if the 
Amendment were withdrawn and brought 
up as a new clause, and if that course 
were taken it was hardly worth while to 
discuss it now. Personally, he doubted 
whether the Amendment would add any- 
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thing to the law as it now stood ; but if 
the hon. Baronet was satisfied with the 
assurance of the Attorney General, it 
would promote the Business of the Com- 
mittee to accept the Attorney General’s 
proposal, and bring the clause up at the 
end of the Bill. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE said, he 
readily accepted the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill; but if the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill was to have preference over the 
Parliamentary Elections Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Bill, he was afraid it 
might retard the consideration of the 
new clause to so very remote a period 
that many of them might not be living, 


and the progress of the measure would. 


not be very rapid. In regard to re- 
marks which had fallen from several 
hon. Members who had spoken in the 
course of the discussion, that the clause 
would prohibit all charitable subsorip- 
tions, he wished to say that if it did so, 
it would be entirely contrary to his in- 
tention. He did not think his Amend- 
ment would have any such effect, and he 
should be sorry to be deprived himself of 
all opportunity of subscribing towards re- 
ligious, charitable, and other institutions, 
to many of which he now subscribed with 
great satisfaction and pleasure to him- 
self. His only object was to check sub- 
scriptions which were given by a candi- 
date in view of an election, and which 
were clearly for a corrupt object. 

Mr. T. COLLINS said, he thought 
that the object of the Amendment was 
good, but that the Amendment itself 
was utterly impracticable. It would 
destroy the chance of every local candi- 
date, because he would be obliged before 
an election to drop every subscription he 
had ever given. [Criesof “‘“No!”] It 
was all very well to say ‘‘No!” but if 
a man gave five or ten guineas to a 
National or Wesleyan school, and doubled 
his subscription when he became a Mem- 
ber, he would run the risk of a Judge 
saying—‘‘ Before you represented the 
borough you only gave five guineas; 
you are now giving more, and you are 
subscribing now to the Odd Fellows, 
and the Druids, and other societies, and 
it is palpable that your object was a 
corrupt one.” Every candidate would 
have the possibility of such a thing 
hanging over his head. Utterly irre- 
spective of clubs, he had all his life 


subscribed to charities in his own neigh- ' 





bourhood, and if there happened to be 
an election in the very place in which 
he was living, and he thought of be- 
coming a candidate, it would be neces- 
sary for him to withdraw every subscrip- 
tion he had ever given, and the people 
of the borough would lose the money he 
was in the habit of giving from year to 
year. They would, therefore, naturally 
think that it would be better for them 
to return a stranger, so that he (Mr. 
Collins) might be able to continue his 
subscription. So much with regard to 
a local candidate. If instead of being a 
local candidate he was returned for some 
place outside, were they to say that he 
was not to take a kindly interest in that 
place? If it was thought necessary to 
pull down Peterborough Cathedral, for 
instance, was he to be debared from 
subscribing towards its reconstruction, 
because it might be said that he was 
actuated by a corrupt motive? It was 
quite clear that such a course would not 
be taken unless a man was connected 
with the place. He did not think that 
a connection with a city or county ought 
to deprive the Representative of the 
power of subscribing to the charities of 
the district. Of course, he knew that 
county Members were frequently pestered 
in regard to local subscriptions. If a 
dog fight, or a flower show, or any other 
spectacle took place, a county Member 
was called upon to subscribe towards it; 
and if anything could be done to ease 
the burden which fell in this way upon 
a county Member, he should be glad to 
see it done. He was of opinion, how- 
ever, that the clause, as it stood, was 
utterly impracticable, and he was glad 
to hear that the hon. Baronet intended 
to bring it up as a new clause, if, on 
reconsideration, he found there was any 
use in doing so. In that case the Com- 
mittee would have an opportunity of 
discussing it on a subsequent occasion. 
Whatever good object it was calculated 
to accomplish, it would prove utterly 
impracticable as it now stood. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) understood that his offer 
to give a kindly consideration to the 
clause met with the approbation of the 
great majority of the Committee. He 
therefore hoped that the Committee 
would not refuse to allow the Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn. It was only 
usual to negative a clause when the 
Committee were hostile to it, which was 
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not the case in the present instance. If 
the Government, however, were to accept 
it, it would be supposed that they ac- 
cepted the clause as it stood. He hoped 
the Committee would allow the clause to 
be withdrawn, in order that the question 
might be considered hereafter. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE admitted that 
the House would be placed in a false 
position if the Committee refused to 
allow the Amendment to be withdrawn. 
He hoped his hon. Friend the Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) would not 
oppose the withdrawal. 

Mr. MARUM said, he was an admirer 
of the national pastime of cricket, and 
he would do everything to promote it, 
although lawn tennis seemed now to be 
superseding it. But he thought the 
oe gent clause would strike a heavy 

low against cricket, and all games of 
that kind. He did not wish to examine 
the clause too critically ; but, looking at 
it as it stood, it appeared to him to be a 
trap of a most extraordinary kind. He 
believed it would be impossible for 
any draughtsman to frame the clause in 
a satisfactory manner. But it would 
amount to a sort of Conspiracy Law, 
from which it would be utterly impos- 
sible for any candidate to escape. While 
he would go as far as anybody in doing 
away with corruption, he would be very 
chary, at the same time, in supporting 
anything which would place candidates 
in an unfavourable position. He thought 
the clause ought to be withdrawn abso- 
lutely, without any pledge that it would 
be considered on its re-introduction at 
the end of the Bill. If it was to be 
withdrawn only on a promise that it 
would be considered again, he should 
certainly oppose it. 

Mr. WARTON appealed to the Chair- 
man, whether the paragraph which the 
Amendment proposed to add to the 
clause had really anything to do with 
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’ the clause at all? 


Tae CHAIRMAN : In answer to the 
appeal of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, I may say that I have considered 
that point, and that I have come to the 
conclusion that it is germane to the 
objects of the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that no 
understanding between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the hon. Member for 
Mid Surrey (Sir Trevor Lawrence) could 
be binding on the Committee. He tho- 
roughly concurred in the object of the 
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hon. Baronet, and he thought he had 
acted properly in consenting to withdraw 
the Amendment, with the view of its 
being introduced as a new clause at the 
end of the Bill, instead of insisting that 
it should be embodied in the {present 
clause. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) would forgive 
him if he told him that, inasmuch as a 
Ballot Bill had been read a second time, 
and they had decided that electoral pro- 
ceedings should be conducted in secret, 
they must support this Curfew legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was not en- 
tirely satisfied with the clause as it 
stood. He wished to make it apply to 
any person who did any act by himself or 
other person for the purpose of corruptly 
influencing any person to give, or refrain 
from giving, his vote at an election. It 
had gone the round of the newspapers, 
that a Member of that House had ob- 
tained his seat not by subscribing to the 
local charities, but by leading the elec- 
tors to believe that he was about to do 
so. He was not aware whether those 
promises had been fulfilled or not ; but, 
in order to meet cases of the kind in 
future, he should move to add to the 
proposed Amendment the words “or 
promises to subscribe.” He would also 
suggest the addition of the words “ or 
otherwise pecuniarily assists,” in order 
to make it more complete. He thought 
the Committee should refuse permission 
to withdraw the Amendment, and that 
they should pass it in the amended form 
which he proposed. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to insert in line 2, after 
the word ‘‘ subscribes,’’ the words ‘or 
promises to subscribe.’’—(J/r. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That these words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. LEWIS said, if they were to be 
told that the Government intended to 
carry on the discussion by saying that 
they would vote for a clause of which 
they practically disapproved, he should 
certainly not assent to the withdrawal 
of the Amendment. Although the Chair- 
man had ruled that, technically, the 
Amendment was germane to the clause, 
it must be obvious to hon. Members that 
giving money to a club was not ‘‘ treat- 
ing,” to define the meaning of which 
was the object of this section of the Bill ; 
if it was anything, it must be bribery. 
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It was clear that if the clause were 
added to the Bill, that a person sub- 
scribing money in the most legitimate 
way would come within its scope. If 
the Government proceeded in this way, 
they would, no doubt, make the Bill into 
a nice little piece of Mosaic work. The 
Attorney General knew well that the 
Government had quite enough to do in 
carrying through the clauses already in 
the Bill, without adding to them; and 
it was not at all likely to facilitate 
matters to increase the number of acts 
to be made into offences by the measure. 
However, he was not by any means 
terrified by this proposal of the Govern- 
ment. They were bound to have a Bill 
that they believed they could legitimately 
work ; and as they desired to have the 
clause added, although it would only 
have the effect of adding to their dif- 
ficulties, he should oppose its with- 
drawal. 

Mr. 8. SMITH said, he thought that 
this clause would be an intolerable 
burden to anyone accustomed to sub- 
scribe to public objects. Again, unless 
the clause were much more carefully 
worded than it was at present, it 
would throw far too much responsi- 
bility upon the Judges, whose province 
it would be to look into the motives for 
these acts, and upon whose ruling the 
whole matter depended. He thought 
they should not make the machinery 
of the Act of such a kind that it would 
be very difficult for an innocent man 
to escape, and that, in his opinion, would 
be the effect of the clause in its present 
shape. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, it 
appeared to him that the course re- 
commended by the Government would 
be the most convenient one for the Com- 
mittee to follow. The Government were 
desirous that the clause should not be 
pressed on the Committee, because they 
considered that it required great con- 
sideration, and it was for that reason 
that they suggested it should be with- 
drawn. The hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) objected to that course, 
and because the Government had adopted 
the only alternative, by proposing to 
accept the clause, he made an attack on 
the Attorney General. He agreed with 
the spirit of the proposal in its entirety, 
and if a division were taken upon it he 
should certainly support the clause. 
The Chairman had ruled that, techni- 
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cally, the proposal was within the scope 
of the section of the Bill then before the 
Committee; but, both on the ground of 
convenience and in view of the import- 
ance of the subject, he thought the 
proper course would be to allow the 
Amendment to be withdrawn. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was not very usual to refuse leave to a 
Member to withdraw an Amendment 
proposed to a Bill in Committee; and he 
trusted that in the present instance the 
almost invariable rule would not be de- 
parted from. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
although hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House were in favour of the prin- 
ciple, there were many of them who said 
it was impossible to incorporate it in 
the proposed clause. The Government, 
although they said they objected to the 
wording of the clause, were, neverthe- 
less, willing to use the whole of their 
force to get the principle it involved in- 
corporated in the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) said 
that what the clause contained was al- 
ready the law, and that he should vote 
for it for that reason; but he (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) regarded as the very 
worst class of obstructive legislation that 
which was carried out by re-duplicating 
Acts of Parliament, If, then, the pro- 
posed clause contained only a re-state- 
ment of the existing law, he failed to 
see the necessity for introducing it. He 
should like to have a definition of the 
term “corruptly” from the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
Horace Davey), who had been alluded 
to in the course of the discussion. For 
his own part, he was certain that if the 
proposal were to become law, a large 
number of hon. Members would, within 
a week, find themselves within its ope- 
ration. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he would 
ask the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) to consider the difficult posi- 
tion in which the Committee would be 
placed by his insisting upon the Amend- 
ment going to a division. He appealed 
to him as to whether it would not be 
better to allow the clause to be post- 
poned for consideration ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, he would also 
appeal to his hon. Friend not to persist 
in his opposition to the withdrawal of 
the clause. He begged him to recollect 
that, although some expressions made 
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use of recently were not conciliatory, 
the clause had been met originally in a 
very conciliatory spirit. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would remind 
the Committee that the question before 
them was not that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn, but that a pro- 
posed addition should be made to it. 
As it was not his intention to withdraw 
his proposal, he apprehended that it 
would have to be decided upon before 
the question as to the withdrawal of the 
clause. 

Mr. LEWIS said, after the appeal of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bourke), he 
would not stand in the way of the with- 
drawal of the clause. The clause was to 
have been slurred over; but the object 
he had in view in drawing the attention 
of the Committee to its scope and mean- 
ing had now been attained. He was 
satisfied the Committee would perceive 
that the clause could not be added to 
the Bill without serious discussion. 

Mr. CALLAN said, if the words of 
his Amendment were added to the clause, 
he should be in the hands of the Com- 
mittee as to its withdrawal. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he hoped the 
postponement of the clause would not 
debar Members from moving an Amend- 
ment to cover the most dangerous part 
of the malpractices that were growing 
uP, and which it ought to be the object 
of everyone to prevent. In order to save 
time in pointing out his view of the sub- 
ject, he would merely state generally 
the purport of the Amendment he would 
suggest. He would extend the penalties 
for corrupt practices to any person who 
should accept nomination or adoption by 
any Society, Club or Association, whe- 
ther public or private, for the further- 
ance of — purposes. It appeared 
to him that, unless a clause of that kind 
were inserted, the extinction of the in- 
fluence of corrupt Caucuses would ut- 
terly fail to be achieved. The Govern- 
ment said openly that the reason why 
they did not object to the Amendment 
was because, practically, it only stated 
the existing law ; but under the existing 
law it was possible in any town to 
establish a Club or Caucus, to make 
membership almost obligatory on elec- 
tors, and to constitute it a permanent 
institution of corruption and undue in- 
fluence. That corruption and undue 
influence might go on for two or three 
years without the candidate having 
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any connection whatever with the Olub 
or Caucus. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would re- 
mind the hon. Member that there was 
before the Committee a proposal of the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) to 
amend the clause, and until that had 
been disposed of it was not compe- 
tent to him to propose another Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, as he un- 
derstood the whole clause would be with- 
drawn, he should not offer any objection 
to the Amendment before the Commit- 
tee; but he wished it to be understood 
that he did not in any way agree to the 
principle which it contained. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, it was 
well known that in Scotland elections 
were conducted with absolute purity— 
no such thing as electoral corruption 
existed there. He believed that in no 
single instance had the purity of Scotch 
elections been questioned. There were, 
however, many forms of subscription in 
Scotland, to Churches and Cricket Clubs 
for instance; but the particular form 
of Club development was to be found 
in the Ornithological Societies which 
existed there. He believed that every- 
one, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
was expected to contribute to these So- 
cieties; and as he could see no reason 
why Gentlemen should not do so, he 
should vote against the clause when it 
came to a division. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to. 


Original Amendment again proposed. 


Mr. T. COLLINS said, he thought 
the acts specified in the clause would 
fall more within the category of some 
other corrupt practices which the House 
desired to put an end to; and he was 
therefore not in favour of its being in- 
corporated in the section of the Bill be- 
fore the Committee. It would be better 
if it were brought up on a future oc- 
casion. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
entirely agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just addressed the Com- 
mittee. He thought that the clause 
would come in more appropriately at 
another part of the Bill. He thought 
there was also a good deal of force in 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) with 


| reference to the particular form of cor- 
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ruption hehad alluded to. On the whole, 
he had no doubt that the Amendment 
would be much more conveniently in- 
troduced in the form of a new clause. 

Mr. WARTON regretted that no 
lawyer was at that moment on the Trea- 
sury Bench ; but he would call the at- 
tention of the only Minister present to 
the fact that the corrupt practices enume- 
rated in the other clauses of the Bill 
included nothing in the nature of treat- 
ing. There were in Clause 61 plenty 
of definitions, but not one of “‘ treating;”’ 
that was only to be found in the Ist 
clause, which was then before the Com- 
mittee. If, therefore, they added the 
proposed Amendment to the Ist clause, 
they would be introducing into a clause 
which dealt solely with treating some- 
thing which was not treating at all. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
they were all agreed that, although the 
Amendment was, technically, in Order, 
it would be better that it should be 
brought forward as a new clause. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, if the Amend- 
ment he desired to move could be in- 
troduced easily in a more convenient 
place, he was, of course, not inclined to 
press it on the present occasion. It 
seemed to him that it would come ap- 
propriately under the Ist clause of the 
Bill, inasmuch as it was directed against 
a very dangerous form of treating. Let 
the Committee suppose that in any 
borough there was a local political Club, 
and in order to make the enormity of 
the thing more keenly felt by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite Benches, let it 
be supposed to be a Conservative Club. 
A Conservative Club, then, wasin ex- 
istence in a borough, and that Club 
during the interval between election and 
election devoted itself to giving enter- 
tainments, party excursions, amusements, 
and refreshments to the persons de- 
scribed from time to time in the Bill— 
instances of this very kind had pre- 
sented themselves occasionally in their 
electoral history. Well, this practice 
had gone on, say, for three or four 
years, and during that time the candi- 
date for the forthcoming election had 
not been before the borough; but on 
the eve of the election he was adopted 
by the Club, which had been exercising 
such powerful inflhence in the borough. 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) wished to know 
whether that candidate, Liberal or Con- 
servative, would be able to put forward 
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any safe defence against a charge of 
corruption, on the ground that the cor- 
ruption took [place long before he ap- 
peared in the borough, and that he 
simply inherited the electoral benefits 
accruing to the candidate from the 
operations of the Club? In the way 
he had described, the Committee would 
perceive that a permanent centre of cor- 
ruption might exist. Year after year, 
the permanent centre in election matters 
might be exercising a corrupting in- 
fluence. The future candidate of the 
Party would come down with a recom- 
mendation from the Reform Club, or 
the Carlton; he would be taken up by 
the local Club, and would obtain a 
great many advantages through its very 
powerful corrupting and intimidating 
influences. He (Mr. O’Donnell) main- 
tained that when a man inherited the 
benefits of a corrupting and intimidating 
influence of this kind, he ought also 
to inherit its consequences. This evil 
was growing from year to year, the 
whole tendency of recent times being 
to become corrupt through the agency 
of associations, as distinguished from 
that of individuals. In the old times, a 
man, sometimes known as “‘ the Man in 
the Moon,”’ went down to a constituency 
and corrupted it personally; but now 
the danger was that when an individual 
was selected to become a candidate, and 
went down to a constituency, he would 
find it already corrupted by the influence 
of the Party. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, this 
subject was one which would be often 
discussed in Committee before the Bill 
was disposed of. That would be the 
best time for the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) to raise the 
question, which, undoubtedly, was a very 
important one. He (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) was not strictly in Order in mak- 
ing this observation; but he did so, as 
the hon. Member who preceded him 
had referred to the subject. The special 
instance which the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan had mentioned was a case in 
which, under the existing law, a Mem- 
ber would be unseated. The Windsor 
case showed that this wasso. In that 
case there was a large expenditure on 
public-houses before the candidate came 
before the constituency at all, and the 
candidate was made responsible for the 
agency by which it was believed to 
exist. 


[ Third Night.] 
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Mr. MACFARLANE said, it seemed 
to him that this Amendment might very 
easily come in the 2nd clause, the object 
of which was to define corrupt prac- 
tices. It would be very easy to set 
forth these things specified inthe Amend- 
ment in the 2nd clause, if they were cor- 
rupt practices. 

CotonEL NOLAN said, the objection 
he had to the clause was simply on ac- 
count of the word “corruptly” having 
been placed in it. He thought the 
clause would do very well without that 
word, and that it would be well to have 
an absolute prohibition—that was to 
say, that after striking out that word 
the clause should be left upon its pre- 
sent footing. He believed that what 
the Amendment would do was already 
the Common Law of the land. They 
were simply proposing to place in the 
hands of the Judge power to seat any 
candidate he liked, or to put out who- 
ever he pleased. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. LEWIS said, he had on one or 
two occasions ventured to describe this 
measure as a very severe one, and he 
thought it would be found, on looking 
at it, that it answered this description 
in all its parts. With reference to the 
subject-matter of the clause, which was 
simply treating, he was well aware that, 
as regarded a candidate, they could not 
judge of the severity of the Bill until 
they came to deal with the 2nd clause, 
which treated of the punishment to be 
assigned for an offence if committed by 
the candidate; but as regarded the 
electors or other persons, this clause was 
far more severe than the present law. 
As they knew, at the present time 
treating on the day of the election wasa 
specific offence, which, if committed by 
any person other than the candidate, 
was punished by a small fine. It was 
of importance, with reference to non- 
candidates, to look at this section in 
regard to the consequences, which made 
criminal results of a very serious cha- 
racter follow from the commission of a 
very small act on the part of a person 
not a candidate, and, in point of fact, 
not even an elector. One naturally 
asked what was there in the history of 
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Parliamentary Election Inquiries during 
the last 10 or 20 years which had shown 
that there was any grave evil with re- 
ference to treating in existence which 
necessarily called for severe remedies ? 
He was perfectly aware that many elec- 
tions had been upset in consequence of 
specific acts of treating; but if they 
came to the aggregation of these 
offences, he was justified, he thought, 
in stating that they would not be able 
to find evidence of any vast amount of 
treating as an electoral offence in any 
part of the United Kingdom. No doubt, 
there might be shown a tendency to 
looseness of habit and of conduct on 
this subject at certain elections ; but, 
looking at the thing as a general evil, 
he ventured to suggest that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General had not produced, and could 
not produce, evidence to show that 
treating was a very serious matter, 
which needed to be dealt with by very 
severe penalties. He (Mr. Lewis) was 
not entitled, on this clause, to do any- 
thing more than refer to what the con- 
sequences hypothetically would be if 
the Committee passed this clause in its 
present form in regard to non-candidates. 
What, he asked, was this? What jus- 
tification had they for now making, for 
the first time, this offence of treating 
on the part of non-electors so serious 
as it would be, and needed to be, on the 
part of candidates? It was intended 
that if a person was found guilty of 
treating—though now he could only be 
fined 40s.—he should be liable to im- 
prisonment for a period not exceeding 
one year, with or without hard labour, 
and to a fine not exceeding £200. Now, 
he submitted that there had been no 
case made out, and that a case ought to 
be made out by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General if this very penal alte- 
ration in the law with regard to treat- 
ing by those who were non-candidates 
at an election was to be accepted by 
the House. Of course, they could well 
understand that treating by candidates, 
prima facie, led to the suspicion that 
there was some corrupt intention on 
their part; but he knew that there were 
many acts that a Judge might reason- 
ably look upon as treating, and not only 
as treating, but as treating with a cor- 
rupt intent to evade or break the law, 
which were not of moral obliquity. 
They had no right to ask the people to 
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bear a greater burden in this respect 
than the circumstances required. It 
was a truism to say that if the Bill 
passed into an Act of Parliament in such 
a condition as to be unduly severe, it 
would overleap itself and be worthless 
for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended; and he asked hon. Members 
whether they did not think if an unfor- 
tunate man who had been—he was 
going to say unknowingly—committing 
an act of treating, or a course of treat- 
ing, during an election by imprudence 
or improvidence—if he should be made 
subject to an indictment before a jury, 
what probability would there be of a 
conviction if the jury knew that for some 
small acts, or probably an act of this 
character, the man would be liable to 
imprisonment for one year, with or with- 
out hard labour, and to a fine of £200? 
He had looked through the Reports of 
the learned Judges who had had to de- 
cide election inquiries under the Act of 
1868, without finding any testimony on 
their part to the existence of any grave 
evil in the matter of treating in the 
constituencies whose conduct they had 
had to consider. If that was so, where, 
he would ask, was the necessity for the 
making of these stringent provisions 
which they found in the Bill? He must 
confess that, on looking at the cases of 
treating, he had been startled at the 
ridiculous length to which these clauses 
had been carried. For the benefit of 
hon. Members who had not been accus- 
tomed to investigate these cases of treat- 
ing at elections, he would point out that 
in the celebrated case of North Norfolk, 
in 1869, in order, if possible, to sub- 
stantiate a charge of treating, the par- 
ties actually called the Member’s butcher 
to find out how many pounds of beef 
had been supplied during two or three 
days, or the whole week of the election. 
Then the Member’s servants were called 
for the purpose of showing into what 
room the cold meat had been taken and 
a on the table, and how much of it 

ad been cooked. He thought that an 
inquiry as to whether a cold collation, 
given in the billiard room of a country 
gentleman’s house on the day of the poll, 
or day of nomination, was treating 
within the meaning of the Act of Par- 
liament, merely brought the law into 
contempt. If a country gentleman was 
not to be allowed, in his billiard room, 
to have some cold boiled beef and some 
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roast beef on the table, for fear his 
election might be imperilled, it was 
absurd in the highest degree. The 
case in question was seriously discussed 
by Lord Blackburn, who entered into 
a calculation as to the number of 
people who could have been entertained 
to the collation. It did not appear how 
many people did partake of the colla- 
tion; but it was held that as many as 
100 might have done so if they had 
wished. There were all these ridiculous 
inquiries made in the case, so as to ascer- 
tain whether the case came to cor- 
rupt treating within the meaning of the 
Statute. He contended the severity of 
the Bill would be the means of defeat- 
ing its object, because it frequently hap- 
pened in this country juries, in the case 
of the stringent law, returned a verdict 
of ‘‘ Not Guilty ;” whereas they would 
return a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty” if there 
were a reasonable law to vindicate. He 
supposed they would hear from the Go- 
vernment what public cases they had in 
their minds which made it necessary to 
call for this very severe law as regarded 
non-candidates. When they came to 
the clause with reference to punishment, 
it would be the duty of those who had, 
like himself, strong views on the sub- 
ject, to severely criticize it. There was 
practically a new offence—a new crimi- 
nal offence—created, as regarded non- 
candidates. The clause was ridiculously 
severe, because in the last paragraph it 
was provided— 

“And every person whether an elector or 
not who corruptly accepts or takes any such 
meat drink or entertainment or provision shall 
also be guilty of treating.” 

No one would ever convince any number 
of men, poor or rich, that, whether it be 
polling day or nomination day, if an 
unfortunate man was asked to take a 
pint of beer, or a crust of bread and 
cheese, he ought to be held liable to the 
penalties under this Bill—that he should 
be liable to suffer by being sent to 
prison, with or without hard labour. 
He ventured to say that no case had 
been made out by the supporters of the 
Bill, calling for any increase of severity 
of the law in reference to treating by 
persons not in the position of the candi- 
dates. The Attorney General seemed 
to think that he escaped all difficulty 
with respect to the net-work of this 
clause, when he said the words would 
be found in other Acts of Parliament. 


[Third Night. } 
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They were told that if they went back 
200 or 300 years they would find the 
word “ entertainment ”’ in an Act passed 
at that time; and that that was a suffi- 
cient reason why it should be retained 
in this Bill. There appeared to him to 
be every reason to call for an explana- 
tion from the Government, why that 
which had hitherto not been a criminal 
offence was now to be turned into a 
grave criminal offence? He thought 
there was every reason to ask the Go- 
vernment to endeavour to hedge it round 
with such conditions as should not render 
it too perilous, hazardous, or severe. 
He maintained that the expression ‘‘ en- 
tertainment’’ was one that, however it 
might be sanctioned by antiquity, its 
existence in the present Bill was cer- 
tainly a matter which required a distinct 
explanation from the Government. He 
should have no hesitation in voting in 
favour of the omission of this clause, 
because it was one of a series of severe, 
indiscriminate, and unreasonable provi- 
sions in the name of purity of elections. 

Mr. WARTON said, he should sup- 
port the hon. Member for Londonderry 
in objecting to the clause, because he 
felt, with the hon. Gentleman, that the 
clause was unnecessarily severe. He 
thought the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, in bringing forward this new 
clause, might have given them at least 
one case, not to say more, of some 
serious evil that had resulted by per- 
sons, who were not candidates, treating 
electors at election times. No such case 
was brought forward. This clause had 
been brought forward more in the ab- 
stract love of purity than for the pur- 
pose of remedying any admitted evil. 
The Attorney General had made a great 
mistake, when framing this clause, to 
follow so slavishly the Act of 1854, 
which related to the conduct of candi- 
dates. It seemed an almost unreason- 
able idea that to find out this new 
crime they were to follow so slavishly 
the words of an Act of Parliament which 
related to treating by candidates only. 
Again, he asserted there were not a 
sufficient number of definitions in the 
Bill, and he intreated the Law Officers 
of the Crown to look at the Interpreta- 
tion Clause again, and put in, at this 
point, an interpretation of treating; and 
also to consider whether—although they 
did follow the language of the Act of 
Parliament of 1854—it would not be 
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wise to omit the word “‘ entertainment,” 
which in the last 200 years had changed 
materially in its significance? The At- 
torney General must make up his mind 
whether he intended or not to prevent 
persons in indulging in innocent amuse- 
ment? Inthe whole scope of this section 
he found nothing but a spirit of Puri- 
tanism. They were cutting off all the 
enjoyments of life, as fast as they could, 
by means of Acts of Parliament. He 
did not see why Parliament should pre- 
vent the amusement of poor people, 
either before, or during, or after an 
election. It seemed to him that tho 
Government went upon the principle of 
making their Bills entirely wrong, and 
of introducing provisions which were 
not at all wanted. That was one of the 
worst clauses which could be imagined, 
and he maintained that public opinion 
was not ripe for any such clause; in- 
deed, in his opinion, public feeling was 
hardly ripe for the law as it now 
existed. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
that as the Attorney General had not 
thought proper to reply to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis), and as the hon. Member 
had asked a question, he (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) would, on behalf of the At- 
torney General, be obliged to answer 
the question. His hon. Friend wanted 
to know what necessity there was for 
the Bill, and he asked if there had been 
any grave cases of treating to justify this 
clause? He asked why had the Bill 
been brought in? He (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) was surprised that his hon. 
Friend’s natural acumen did not tell him 
that the Bill had been brought in asa 
matter of political expediency. They 
were told years ago that if they only 
lowered the suffrage, if they only sup- 
plemented it by vote by ballot, purity 
at elections would be realized beyond 
the expectations of the most sanguine. 
It was needless to inform his hon. Friend 
that at the last election that expectation 
was totally falsified. It was then that 
bribery was riper than it had ever been 
before in the history of this country, and 
it was then that electoral expenditure 
increased alarming] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that the Question now before the Com- 
mittee is that Olause 1 stand part of 
the Bill. : 
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said, he was quite aware that that was 
the Question before the Committee ; but 
if the Chairman did not think his ob- 
servations pertinent to the Question, he 
would not repeat them. He thought, 
however, he was justified in showing 
that the cause of this Bill was the failure 
of the ballot, and the increased bribery 
which took place in consequence of the 
lowering of the suffrage. He firmly 
believed that the result of this Bill 
would be to increase bribery, and what 
they would take out of the right hand 
pocket they would put into the left. 
There was another matter on which he 
wished to enter his strong protest, and 
that was raised bythe hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), a Gentleman of great legal ex- 
perience, whose observations naturally 
always attracted attention in that House. 
The same arguments used by the hon. 
Gentleman in favour of the clause were 
used the other night by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross). It 
amounted to this—that the clause was 
nothing more or less than.a re-enact- 
ment of the old law that up to the pre- 
sent moment a candidate had been liable 
for treating, and that all they were going 
to do was to make other persons who 
were not candidates also liable. It ap- 
peared to him that, notwithstanding the 
legal acumen of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton, the hon. 
Gentleman did not see the difficulties in 
which he was embarking. So long as 
they had a candidate betore them, they 
had a clearly marked person. He was 
a candidate for either a county or a bo- 
rough seat—it was possible to follow all 
his acts; but he (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) submitted, in spite of what the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
hampton said, that they could not follow 
the acts of all the world. It was a 
totally different thing to deal with a 
candidate, and to deal with all his sup- 
porters. No doubt, when the candidate 
was there, he was responsible for his 
actions ; a candidate had got something 
he wished to obtain, and, if he acted 
improperly, he had nobody but himself 
to thank for any consequences that fol- 
lowed ; but when they dealt with a large 
body of persons, they ought not to strain 
legislation in the way contemplated. 


Let him, for a moment, ask the Com- 
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mittee, and also the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton, to direct 
their attention for a moment to the very 
weighty terms of the clause— 

‘¢ And every person whether an elector or not 
who corruptly accepts or takes any such meat, 
drink, entertainment, or provision shall also be 
guilty of treating.” 

Then they were told by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
that on some day or other he was going 
to cut that down. They were going to 
have this provision safeguarded. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) then said—‘‘ Oh, don’t argue that 
now, wait until we come to another 
clause; then I think we shall be able 
to cut it down in such a way that 
this will probably, in the end, come 
out with advantage.” That was one 
of the very propositions to which 
he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) ob- 
jected, especially now that the present 
Government were in Office, because 
they never knew their own minds, as 
they had witnessed to-night in the case 
of two of the earlier Amendments; for 
two days together they had opposed 
them, but when he left the House to- 
night he found that the Attorney Gene- 
ral was going to accept one Amendment. 
{‘‘No, no!” ] Hebegged the hon. and 
learned Member’s pardon; but he cer- 
tainly left the House under the impres- 
sion that if the Amendment then under 
discussion were withdrawn, it would 
afterwards be incorporated in the Bill. 
Speaking on behalf of the public in 
general, what he objected to altogether 
was that they should run the risk of 
the penalties provided by the Bill with- 
out any safeguards. | ‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’] 
He was glad that that observation com- 
mended itself to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton. Now, 
the danger he feared was that they 
would never get these safeguards, or 
that, perhaps, in ‘‘ another place,’”’ or 
that on Report of the Bill, they would 
find all the safeguards that might be 
introduced swept away. His opinion 
was this—that if they left the field as 
wide as it was at present left in the 
clause there was no telling what num- 
bers of innocent persons might have to 
suffer very considerably. Months, or 
even years, before a contest a man 
might say, in a most innocent way, to 
some of his friends—‘‘ You voted on 


[ Third Night. | 
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the other side last time; I am glad that 
you are with me now; let us come and 
have a glass of beer.” If this was said 
—and he was sure it would be said in 
many cases—who was to say that the 
Judge would not hold that this was a 
corrupt practice ? Who was to predict, 
who was to prophecy, what the opinion 
of the Judge would be? Only the other 
day he was speaking to a very eminent 
practitioner at the Bar, and during the 
conversation his friend said to him— 
‘*Do you suppose it is law which a 
Judge delivers in a Court? Oh no, it 
is not law; but their decisions depend 
very much upon what they have had for 
breakfast.” It was impossible for any 
man to foretell how a Judge would 
interpret the expression ‘‘ corruptly.” 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Gif- 
fard) rose in his place and implored 
the Attorney General not to attempt to 
define the word ‘corruptly ;” and the 
reason he gave was this—that the word 
‘‘ corruptly” was so wide a term that no 
lawyer had ever attempted yet to de- 
fine it. His(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s) 
great objection to the clause was inas- 
much as they had no guarantee what- 
ever against the time being limited 
within which men could be charged 
with this offence, and inasmuch as there 
was no definition whatever of the word 
‘‘corruptly.”” Many vexatious cases 
would arise when they came to couple 
this fact with the penal consequences 
under the Bill. He maintained that no 
free man in a free country ought to vote 
for such a law. Let the Attorney Gene- 
ral remember this—that these questions, 
after all—[‘‘ Divide, divide!”’] He 
knew that hon. Members did not like 
to hear what he was saying. There 
was nothing so disagreeable to them as 
the strict truth. Let them examine 
what this particular offence was; and 
let him ask hon. Members if they con- 
sidered it worse to give a man 5s. for 
his vote than to give it to him for any 
other purpose? What was the extra- 
ordinary crime in doing that particular 
thing? They knew that fees to their 
servants were prohibited by Railway 
Companies; but he would like the 
Attorney General to rise in his place 
and say that he had never feed a rail- 
wayservant. All bribery, no doubt, was 
objectionable; all bribery, if they pleased 
to say so, was wicked; but how could 


Ur. Cavendish Bentinck 
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they distinguish between one sort of 
bribery and another? Ever since this 
country had been a Constitutional one, 
electors had been in the habit of look- 
ing, at election times, for something or 
other, which the late Mr. Bernal Osborne 
so well called not a privilege, but a 
perquisite. For nojreason whatever, as 
he had said before, but because all the 
attempts to increase the suffrage and to 
establish vote by ballot had resulted in 
such bad consequences they were at- 
tempting now to pass these penal clauses. 
He had no hesitation in affirming that 
it was the duty of every free man of 
this country to reject this measure. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) had asked whether there was 
any more harm in giving a bribe to an 
elector than in giving a fee to a railway 
porter? He hoped the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would allow him to 
differ from him slightly upon that point. 
The speech which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had just delivered 
reminded him of the speech which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman made 
11 years ago, in opposition to the Ballot 
Bill. He regretted to find that after 
such a long time as 11 years the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had lost 
none of his facile energy in sustaining, 
he could not say argument, but sustain- 
ing statement. As to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis), he (the Attorney General) felt 
that he ought, in deference to the hon. 
Gentleman’s practical knowledge and 
power of statements, to make some re- 
ply. Ifthe hon. Gentleman would allow 
him, he could not help saying that he 
recognized a fair amount of moderate 
criticism in his statements in regard to 
this clause ; and though he had declared 
himself a strong opponent of the Bill, 
he was sure the hon. Gentleman would 
bring nothing but fair criticism to bear 
upon it, in which case he (the Attorney 
General) should be most happy to listen 
to all he had to say. He was sure the 
hon. Gentleman did not wish to say that 
the corrupt practices of treating ought 
not to be dealt with. No doubt, in 
consequence of the extension of the 
franchise, there was a great increase of 
what the hon. Gentleman termed small 
bribery. Was there any Gentleman in 
that House who wished to see a con- 
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tinuance of the system of treating ? 
Ought they not to do something to 
stop it? As the law stood at present, 
only the candidate was responsible for 
the offence. By a strange anomaly, 
he was liable for the acts of his 
agents; but if any person, if he was the 
agent managing the election, were to 
bribe any portion of the constituency, 
he was liable to no penalty at all. Was 
that a satisfactory state of law? Treat- 
ing was held to invalidate an election ; 
but it imposed no penalty upon the 
person other than the candidate, who 
lost his seat; but no penalty attached 
to any other person. ‘This clause only 
carried out the principle that all those 
who were parties to treating should be 
held responsible for it; and, therefore, 
he trusted that the Committee would 
ass the clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was very much 
in favour of the clause, because it con- 
veyed the idea that the elector was not 
under any personal obligation to the 
candidate, and that the candidate was 
under no personal obligation to the 
elector. But what occurred with regard 
to these promises was a great deal of 
running after the candidate and his 
friends on the part of the electors. He 
thought that in most cases the elector 
was guilty in treating rather than the 
candidate and his friends; and he be- 
lieved that, as a rule, the latter would 
be much gratified by having an oppor- 
tunity of putting a stop to the practice. 
In the last Parliament there was a Mem- 
ber of the House, not a very brilliant 
character, who represented a Scotch 
constituency; and upon one occasion he 
(Mr. Biggar) asked one of the Gentle- 
man’s constituents how it was that he 
had been returned as their Member ? 
He replied that the secret was that the 
Gentleman in question was a member 
of the Town Council, and that the Com- 
mittee were in the habit of holding their 
meetings at his house, where a quantity 
of whiskey and water was consumed, 
the consequence being that he was 
pushed forward as Member of Parlia- 
ment. That Gentleman, if this Bill had 
been passed into law at the time he was 
referring to, would have fallen under 
the provisions of the present clause. 
Although, as he had already stated, he 
was in favour of the clause, yet, when 
they came to that portion of the Bill 
which imposed penalties for the acts 
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specified, it seemed to him that it would 
have to be very much amended, because 
those penalties were undoubtedly exces- 
sive in view of the acts mentioned. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 141; 
Noes 12: Majority 129.—(Div. List, 
No. 138.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (What is corrupt practice). 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
proposed to move an Amendment for 
the purpose of including in the defini- 
tion of corrupt practices subscriptions of 
money for the purpose of paying any 
candidate’s election expenses by sub- 
scribers who were neither residents nor 
electors in the constituency. He be- 
lieved he should be able to show that 
this form of bribery and corruption sur- 
passed, in its magnitude and its evil 
consequences, every other kind of bri- 
bery and corruption penalized in this 
Bill. The Amendment he proposed 
struck at the wholesale bribery of certain 
Societies. Now, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
said that everything which tended to 
corruption should be put down. That 
being so, he hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would accept his Amendment. 
He would now pass from generals to 
particulars. His object was to deal with 
the accumulated funds known generally 
under these four heads—the Reform 
Club Fund, the Carlton Club Fund, 
the Birmingham Caucus Fund, and the 
Dublin Nationalists’ Fund. He believed 
there were other similar funds that were 
raised by social and religious bodies 
throughout the Kingdom, which might 
possibly, also, come under the clause. 
‘These accumulated funds were the main 
sewers of corruption at a General Elec- 
tion; it was then that the floodgates 
were opened, and a stream poured over 
the country which tainted the political 
atmosphere. These Societies were secret. 
Their accounts were not published, and 
he supposed that no one in that House 
knew accurately how the funds were 
dispensed. He would remind the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General, in considering this matter, of 
the old legal axiom that ‘‘ secrecy is the 
badge of fraud.” Now, the persons 
really responsible for these iniquities 
were the Leaders of Parties, in whose 
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interest the money was paid. He would 
appeal to the Prime Minister, who stood 
before the country as a perfect example 
of purity, to support him in trying to 
put down the evils which existed under 
this secret system. With the permission 
of the Committee, he would describe the 
method of operation, which was this— 
A constituency, for instance, had not 
within itself any candidate willing to 
come forward; the constituency was un- 
willing to find the money necessary to 
contest an election—would, in fact, pre- 
fer that there should be no contest; it 
was then that the managers of these 
secret funds intervened and decided 
upon a candidate, gave him money, and 
sent him down—in most cases a perfect 
stranger—fully equipped for the con- 
test. It was only a few days ago that 
he had observed this statement in a 
newspaper with regard to the represen- 
tation of Leicestershire—‘‘ The Leaders 
of the Party in London thought that 
there ought to be a contest.” The con- 
stituency, it appeared, did not want it; 
but the Leaders of the Party in London 
decided that there should be a contest in 
Leicestershire. At a General Election 
the Leaders of the Party decided upon 
contests in a great many constituencies. 
Then, as to the question whence the 
money was derived? It came from 
the funds which he, in general words, 
had described as the Club Funds. He 
was quite aware that the clubs per se 
had nothing to do with the matter; and 
he only intended to describe what was a 
general fund of the managers of the 
Parties. The candidate, having received 
money under such circumstances, was in 
honour bound to vote for his Party, even 
against the wishes of his constituency, 
against the interests of his country, and 
against the dictates of his conscience. 
He was in honour bound to vote for 
those who had given him the money— 
that was to say, to vote for the Party per 
Jas et nefas. What was the effect of this 
upon the government of the country? 
It was that the government was taken 
out of the hands of the constituency— 
out of the hands of the people as a 
whole—and placed in the hands of a 
small portion of the people—which re- 
presented not the nation as a body, but 
that part of it which was, for political 
purposes, able to spend most money in 
corrupting the constituencies. He had 
no hesitation in saying that this was the 
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position of the Government of the coun- 
try at the present time. "Would anyone 
in that House venture to deny the exist- 
ence of these funds? Would anyone 
deny that there were the funds which 
he had called the Reform Club Fund, 
the Carlton Fund, the Birmingham Cau- 
cus Fund, and the Dublin Nationalists’ 
Fund? He would like the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral, with his legal acumen, or anyone 
else of common sense, to say whether 
the operations of such Societies tended 
to the purity of elections? ‘With the 
permission of the Committee, he would 
ask their attention to one or two Re- 
ports which had been made by the Com- 
missioners appointed by that House; 
but, in doing so, he did not intend to 
bring into discussion any personal or 
local matter, nor did he intend to men- 
tion any particular constituency or indi- 
vidual. Amongst other things the Com- 
missioners said, in speaking of one of 
these funds, that it was administered by 
a number of gentlemen during the Gene- 
ral Election; that it was of enormous 
magnitude; and that Party organiza- 
tions for the collection and distribution 
of such funds were an unqualified evil. 
They went on to say that they were 
informed that a similar fund existed on 
both sides; that they were not created 
in the constituency, but outside it, and 
held in the hands of the Party managers; 
that in one case £3,000 had been ad- 
vanced out of the fund for the purposes 
of an election ; and that it was customary 
to recruit the fund in prospect of a Gene- 
ral Election. "With regard to one elec- 
tion, Mr. Justice Hawkins said— 

‘“‘T cannot understand how, in a place like 
this, it can be necessary for the conduct of a 
fair election to employ foreign solicitors, strange 
clerks, strange agents, and strange assistants.” 
These were some of the fruits of a sys- 
tem which the Government had not at- 
tempted to touch. In this Bill, in which 
they professed a desire to put down bri- 
bery, they had not attempted to put 
down that flagrant form of it, which 
their own Commissioners, as well as the 
Judges of the land, had condemned. 
How were these funds supported ? They 
were supported by subscriptions, and 
sometimes a rich man of a Party 
would think it meritorious to subscribe 
£20,000 in aid of them. How were the 
persons who paid these large sums of 
money rewarded ? They got Lord Lieu- 
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tenancies, Baronetcies, Peerages, and 
almost any amount of smaller patronage. 
He understood, in some cases, that can- 
didates were so sensitive on the point 
of honour that they did not like to take 
money from individuals, but had no ob- 
jection at7all to taking it from the So- 
cieties in question. It was in this way 
that rich men put a whole Party under 
an obligation ; and the Committee would 
perceive that this was a much safer in- 
vestment than placing a single indivi- 
dual under an obligation. As for the 
candidate himself, he was under a dis- 
tinct obligation to his Party; he was 
bound to vote for it; so this sort of 
vicarious bribery answered in both ways 
—it was beneficial to the rich subscribers 
and to the political Party. It was only 
ruinous to the independence of the can- 
didate and of the constituency. He 
would now proceed to suggest what, to 
his mind, was a possibility of the gravest 
character, and to this he hoped the Com- 
mittee would pay the fullest attention. 
As he was not in possession of actual 
proof, he would confine{himself to saying 
that it was possible that these funds 
were in some cases supported by foreign 
subscriptions. It had appeared in the 
newspapers—and he believed there was 
a very general consensus of opinion— 
that a large amount of the Dublin 
Nationalists’ Fund came from foreigners 
on the other side of the water who were 
unfriendly to England. As that fund 
was used for purposes which both Eng- 
lish Parties in the House were opposed 
to, he felt sure both Parties would be 
willing to condemn it. But he would 
mention an uglier possibility. The 
foreign policy of this country often de- 
pended upon a General Election; and 
it was probable that at such periods the 
funds in question were sometimes re- 
cruited by money from foreign sources. 
It was sometimes worth the while of 
a Foreign Government to do all they 
could to change an existing English 
Ministry. It was of the most vital im- 
portance to Russia that the ‘‘ bag-and- 
baggage” policy, the ‘hands off” 
policy, the ‘‘ insult to Austria’ policy, 
should become the policy of the English 
Cabinet. The existence of these funds 
gave the Government of Russia an easy 
method of influencing English elections. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, it seemed to 
him that the hon. Member was travelling 
very wide of the Amendment. 





Mrz. STANLEY LEIGHTON aid, 
that being the opinion of the Chair, he 
would pass away from this point, and 
address himself to another part of the 
subject. Those secret Societies—for they 
were nothing better — had originated 
since the first Reform Bill. Before that 
Bill was passed they knew who those 
who nominated Members were; they 
were nominated by particular “‘ borough 
mongers ;’’ but the system which the 
present Government were willing to 
allow was all the more dangerous be- 
cause it was secret. The general public 
could not tell, and could only suspect, 
who had been nominated by the Party 
organizations in London or Birmingham, 
and who had received money. He would 
suggest that those waiters on the Go- 
vernment should wear badges or rosettes, 
so that they might be known, just as 
he had seen waiters at a public dinner 
marked, in order to distinguish them 
from the guests. He was told that there 
were no less than 200 Members who 
were now supporting the Government 
who ought to be decorated in this man- 
ner. What was the result of this abo- 
minable system? Why, Members of 
the House of Commons were treated, not 
as independent gentlemen, but as though 
they were menials. He sometimes 
heard—and he regretted it very much, 
but he could not close his ears—language 
used to hon. Members at the door of the 
House which shocked him exceedingly. 
These things were done in camera. But 
the noble Lord the principal ‘‘ Whip” 
made no secret of the matter, but went 
down to public dinners in the country 
and told the whole of the people of 
England what his duty was; and what 
did they suppose it to be? The noble 
Lord said—‘‘ My duty is this—to tell 
Members when they are not to speak.” 
So this system had produced this result 
—that the business of the Patronage 
Secretary was not only to direct men 
how to vote, but also when and how to 
speak. It would be more becoming if 
such hon. Members were allowed to vote 
by proxy. In this way local represen- 
tation and the free choice of consti- 
tuencies were absolutely crushed out and 
destroyed. There was not a great differ- 
ence between the incoming Member re- 
ceiving money and the sitting Member 
receiving it, yet there were few Members 
of the House who. would think it right 
that those secret Societies should keep 
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in their pay Members who were sitting 
in the House. He wished to point out 
that his Amendment did not strike at 
local funds; it only struck at those 
outside organizations, which, as he con- 
tended, were intended to destroy the 
character and independence of the con- 
stituencies. He did not see any special 
harm in impecunious Members being 
supported by the constituencies. There 
were frequently collections among the 
constituencies for election expenses, and 
there were also collections made for the 
support of Members in the House of 
Commons by their constituents; and 
that, he thought, was legitimate. But, 
in the other case, the Members would 
not only be serving their constituencies, 
but these secret Societies as well; and 
his contention was that no man could 
serve two masters. He did not see how 
the Government could logically condemn 
any class of corruption if they main- 
tained this wholesale system of bribery 
themselves. 


Amendment propose, 

In page 1, line 25, after ‘‘namely,’’ to insert 
—Subscribing money towards any general 
fund for the purpose of paying candidates’ ex- 
penses in constituencies in which the subscribers 
are neither residents nor electors.””—(Mr. Stanley 
Leighton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, no one sympathized 
more than he did with a great deal of 
what had fallen from the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. He 
agreed with the hon. Member’s descrip- 
tion of the funds raised out of the con- 
stituencies as amounting to an evil ; and 
it was because the Government wished 
to put a stop to such things that they 
had introduced this Bill. His (the 
Attorney General’s) contention was that 
the best way to prevent the collection of 
such money was to obviate the necessity 
for such money being required ; and he 
hoped he would have the support of the 
hon. Member in his attempt to put a 
stop to such subscriptions by destroying 
the causes which brought them about. 
The hon. Gentleman had said, truly 
enough, that secrecy was the badge of 
the Clubs, and that was so; but they 
had framed Section (/) of Clause 26-with 
the object of requiring contributions, 
from whatever source they came, to be 
made public. The section said— 
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‘¢ A statement of all money, securities, and 

equivalent of money received by the election 
agent from the candidate or any other person 
for the purpose of expenses incurred or to be 
incurred on account of, orin connection with or 
as incidental to the election, with a statement 
of the name of every person from whom the 
same may have been received.” 
It was with the very object, as the hon. 
Member had stated, of requiring all sub- 
scriptions to be made public that that 
section had been inserted, in order that 
if £3,000, as had been suggested, were 
contributed for the payment of a can- 
didate’s expenses, the fact would have 
to be made known. He hoped the hon. 
Member would see that, though there 
might not be complete publicity, the 
point he had raised had been kept in 
view to a very great extent. He could 
not accept the Amendment. The hon. 
Member seemed to object to a candidate 
receiving money collected amongst per- 
sons non-resident within the borough, 
whether or not they lived in places ad- 
joining; but this, it should be remem- 
bered, would prevent a certain class of 
people, who might be spread over a 
large area, from subscribing to an elec- 
tion fund of a candidate who might 
represent their interests, and whom they 
were very anxious to see elected. In the 
case of the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt), for instance, would they say 
to the miners of Durham and the coal 
districts—‘‘ You must not subscribe toa 
fund for the purpose of securing the 
return of this Representative ; the money 
must come from persons living within 
the borough of Morpeth, and not from 
anyone outside.” It might be that the 
interests of many electors of Morpeth 
might not be so much that of the miners 
living outside the borough. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
had referred to a general fund; but a 
fund which would be subscribed by 
miners for a particular election would 
be a particular fund. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Bir 
Henry James) failed to see what the 
hon. Member meant by ‘‘a general 
fund.” He took it that if subscriptions 
were allowed in the case of miners who 
wished to see the hon. Member for Mor- 
peth returned, they would be equally 
allowable in the case of residents in 
India who, on account of services ren- 
dered them by the Postmaster General 
(Mr. Fawcett), might be anxious to 
testify their appreciation of him by con- 
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tributing to a fund for the purpose of 
securing his return to Parliament. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had no 
doubt the Amendment had been framed 
with the very best intention; but whe- 
ther that intention was carried out in the 
proposal was another matter. He could 
not helpthinking it matter for regret that 
hon. Members proposed Amendments of 
this character without due consideration. 
The question they were discussing was 
one which involved a year’s imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, if a 
person committed an offence against the 
clause. This penalty was a very severe 
one, and was a penalty to which no man 
should be lightly subjected; and he 
ventured to think that the Amendment 
under discussion, as well as that which 
they had already considered, would seri- 
ously imperil the seat of any candidate 
who contested an election. The clause, 
if the Amendment were agreed to, would 
read thus— 

‘The expression ‘corrupt practice’ as used 
in this Act means any of the following offences— 
namely, subscribing money towards any general 
fund for the purpose of paying candidates’ ex- 
penses in constituencies in which the subscribers 
are neither residents nor electors; treating, as 
defined by this Act, and bribery, undue influ- 
ence, and personation, and aiding, abetting, 
counselling, and procuring the commission of 
the offence of personation—as such offences are 
defined by the Corrupt Practices Prevention 
Acts as amended by this Act,” &c. 


Under this Amendment, although money 
might be subscribed to a general fund 
for a purpose perfectly legitimate under 
the Act, the person so subscribing might 
be liable to a year’s imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
He said, ‘‘Yes.’’ Suppose he wished 
to subscribe to a general fund to pay the 
election expenses of a friend who, he 
conscientiously believed, would be an 
acquisition to the House, and would 
render great services to his country, he 
should be liable to a year’s imprison- 
ment if he subscribed a £5 note for such 
apurpose. Surely the Committee would 
never agree to such a proposal as that. 
With all respect to his hon. Friend, he 
would say that before such Amendments 
as this were proposed, the operation of 
the law as it at present existed, and the 
extent to which the new law would be 
carried, should be fully and carefully 
considered, and regard should be had to 
the pitfalls and dangers to which per- 
sons conducting elections with every de- 
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sire to obey the law might be ex- 
posed. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had an 


Amendment on the Paper something in 
the sense of that proposed by his hon. 
Friend now before the House; but 
having had a very long experience of 
election matters, and that in very troubled 
times, he would venture to express a 
hope that the hon. Member would not 
divide the Committee. If the hon. 
Member did divide, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
should feel it his duty to vote against 
him, and for this reason—that a great 
outcry had been raised in the country— 
it was raised in Birmingham last night 
—to the effect that men of talent, but of 
emall means, could not obtain access to 
Parliament. Without funds of the kind 
which this Amendment would render 
illegal it would be impossible for such 
men to enter the House. The applica- 
tion of these funds would afford a test 
of the ability of those in whose support 
they were applied ; and he did not think 
it possible for the electoral system to 
work without such funds. Well, his 
Amendment was directed against the 
abuse of these funds; and he, therefore, 
hoped that his hon. Friend, who, as it was 
obvious from what he had said about 
local funds, was anxious to prevent the 
abuse and not the use of these general 
funds—would withdraw his own Amend- 
ment and support his (Mr. Newdegate’s), 
which was directed specifically against 
the abuse of these funds, and which sup- 
plied certain omissions of the clause, 
which did nothing to prohibit intimida- 
tion and other offences which it was well 
known were not comprehended within 
the law. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
should withdraw his Amendment. It 
had so far served his purpose, as the 
discussion on it had served to show the 
utter insincerity of the Government, 
who, while professing a desire to put 
down corruption, would maintain it 
wholesale. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he proposed to 
move an Amendment before that which 
stood in the name of the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), with a view of 
limiting, to some extent, the definition of 
undue influence contained in the Bill, 
and making more definite what were the 
offences which were generally held, ac- 
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cording to. interpretations of the law 
which had been given to them by Judges, 
to constitute undue influence. Undue 
influence was defined by the Act of 1854 
as follows :— 

‘* Every person who shall directly or in- 
directly, by himself or by any other person on 
his behalf, make use of or threaten to make use 
of any force, violence, or restraint, or inflict, or 
threaten the infliction, by himself or by or 
through any other person of any injury, damage, 
harm, or loss, or in any other manner practise 
intimidation upon or against any other person 
in order to induce or compel such person to 
vote or refrain from voting, or on account of 
such person having voted or refrained from 
voting at any election, or who shall, by abduc- 
tion, duress, or any fraudulent device or con- 
trivance impede or prevent the free exercise of 
the franchise of any elector, or shall thereby 
compel, induce, or prevail upon any elector 
either to give or to refrain from giving his vote 
at any election, shall be guilty of undue in- 
fluence.” 

Under this Act of 1854 undue influence 
was made, of course, a corrupt practice, 
and would, if practised by an agent of 
a candidate, void the election of such 
candidate, being held to have been com- 
mitted by the candidate himself in- 
directly. By the judgments which had 
been given from time to time in Ireland, 
that a speech delivered at a meeting on 
behalf of a candidate was held to con- 
stitute the speaker an agent of that can- 
didate, consequently any word which 
might be used in such speech, which 
might be held by the Judge, under 
the 17 & 18 Viet., to come within the 
words “‘or in any other manner ”—that 
was to say, which might be constituted 
by those words a corrupt practice— 
might lead to the disqualification of the 
candidate, to his practically remaining 
out of political life for 10 years, and to 
preventing him from representing his 
own constituency for life. Now, they 
knew that under the Prevention of 
Crime Act intimidation was a different 
statutable offence in Ireland from what 
it was in England, and that it would be 
so for two years tocome. It had been 
defined under the Prevention of Crime 
Act, and that definition was found to be 
very different from any definition which 
had ever been given in England; con- 
sequently, if he was correctly informed, 
the Judges would hold and put in force 
in Ireland the interpretation of intimida- 
tion given by the Prevention of Crime 
Act in the trial of Election Petitions. 
This, however, was but a small point in 
his case. This question of undue in- 
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fluence had always been held to be a 
grievance by popular candidates in Ire- 
land. As he had said, the candidate 
was held responsible for the speeches of 
everybody at his meetings, no matter 
whether the candidate was present 
during their delivery or not, no matter 
whether he was 20 miles away from the 
place, and no matter whether it had 
been perfectly impossible for him to con- 
trol those speeches. Through such an 
act on the part of a constructive agent it 
would be in the power of the Judge to 
unseat the candidate, and inflict upon 
him all the other great penalties which 
had been referred to. If this were to be 
the law, a person might maliciously use 
words in a speech which would bring 
the candidate under the penalties of the 
Act, the Judge taking the view that the 
words constituted undue influence within 
the meaning of the section. The neces- 
sity for these definitions of undue in- 
fluence had very much passed away since 
the old times, when undue influence was 
undoubtedly exercised probably on the 
one side and the other, when the land- 
lord used it on the one hand, and when 
clerical influence was brought to bear 
upon the elector on the other. Practi- 
cally speaking, however, although there 
might be attempts made to exercise 
undue influence, and though there might 
be an appearance of undue influence in 
speeches delivered during election con- 
tests in Ireland, there was no such thing 
exercised on the minds of the electors. 
It had no result so far as a practical effect 
upon the minds of the electors was con- 
cerned, since the passing of the Ballot 
Act. The passing of that Act enabled 
an elector to give his vote absolutely 
free from undue influence of any kind 
whatever, from all undue influence, whe- 
ther spiritual or physical. There was 
no reason, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, and, so far as he knew, so far as 
England also was concerned, why this 
provision against undue influence should 
be inserted in the Bill, or should be 
made for the future a permanent part 
of the Election Law of the land. The 
Amendment he had drafted, and which, 
he regretted to say, was not on the 
Paper, run thus—To leave out in line 
26 the words— 


“And bribery, undue influence,” in order to 
insert ‘“‘ using any violence or threatening any 
damage, or resorting to any fraudulent con- 
trivance to restrain the liberty of a voter, so as 
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to compel him or frighten him into voting, or 
abstaining from voting otherwise than he freely 
wills, and also bribery.”’ 


He brought in bribery at the end for 
motives of convenience. The Committee 
would observe that he omitted the phrase 
‘“‘undue influence” altogether, and 
adopted in its stead the definition of Mr. 
Justice Willes in the Lichfield case as 
one which, having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances, was sufficient for preserving 
freedom of elections in England and 
Ireland, so far as undue influence was 
concerned. He wished to point out that 
if the Committee accepted his Amend- 
ment, it would have the effect of super- 
seding the definition of undue influence 
in the Act of 1854. Some of the defini- 
tions of undue influence and intimida- 
tion in that Act were very objectionable, 
and the words “or in any other manner 
practise intimidation” were especially 
objectionable. He considered the phrase 
a great deal too wide, as it left it open 
to the Judge to say that almost anything 
that the candidate or his constructive 
agents might do or say was intimidation. 
The Irish Members believed that so long 
as the law was allowed to stand as de- 
fined by the Act of 1854, combined with 
the adoption of the greatly increased 
penalties for corrupt practices contained 
in this Bill, the rights of candidates and 
constituencies in Ireland would be very 
gravely menaced, owing to the construc- 
tion which might from time to time be 
put on that section of the Act of 1854 
by the Election Judges. He need not 
remind the Committee of the famous 
Judgments which had been delivered in 
Ireland. They had, for instance, the 
Judgment of Judge Keogh in the Galway 
case, and they had the Judgment of 
Judge Lawson in the case of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
when he was returned for the City of 
Galway. It would appear that the undue 
influence clause was originally inserted 
in the Election Law in order to prevent 
overt intimidation, such as threatening 
to withdraw custom, eviction, and threats 
of eviction by landlords, &. It was now 
impossible to intimidate any elector by 
speeches in Ireland; and the practice of 
intimidating by physical means, by 
riotous and tumultuous assemblies, and 
so forth, had entirely ceased. The day 
of an Irish election contest was the 
greatest day in the year. No crowds 
ever assembled in the streets, and it was 





the consequence of the Ballot Act that 
in Ireland all excitement had passed 
away from the day of polling, and that 
electors going to the poll were not inter- 
fered with from any source whatever. 
They were allowed to come and go 
freely; and if anyone wished to preju- 
dice the chances of a candidate, he could 
only attempt to do so by interfering with 
an elector on the way to giving his 
vote, or during registration. There was 
nothing that an Irish elector resented so 
much as being interfered with or talked 
to when on his way to perform the duty 
which the Constitution imposed upon 
him, to register his vote secretly; and 
he defied anyone to find out from a voter 
what candidate he had or had not voted 
for. The secreey of the Ballot in Ire- 
land was practically unassailable. This 
stringent clause upon undue influence 
was no longer necessary; and he would 
ask the Committee to agree, at all events, 
to some modification, such as the defini- 
tion which he proposed, which would be 
more than amply sufficient to prevent 
undue influence in Ireland, or in any 
other part of the United Kingdom, while 
it would secure the operation of the Act 
from the probability of the very grave 
abuses which they feared would result 
from this clause. The interpretation and 
the definition which he asked the Com- 
mittee to agree to was a definition which 
had been given by a most eminent Eng- 
lish Judge; and if it had been sufficient 
at the time of the Lichfield decision it 
ought to be sufficient now, when, prac- 
tically speaking, undue influence was a 
thing of the past, and the only abuses 
to be feared and guarded against were 
bribery and treating, and such other 
grosser forms of action which interfered 
with freedom of election. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 26, to leave out the words 
‘and bribery, undue influence,”’ in order to in- 
sert “using any violence, or threatening any 
damage, or resorting to any fraudulent con- 
trivance to restrain the liberty of a voter, so as 
to compel him or frighten him into voting, or 
abstaining from voting otherwise than as he 
freely wills, and also bribery.”"—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he very much re- 
gretted that it was quite impossible to 
accept the Amendment ; and he thought 
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that when hon. Members saw the effect 
of it they would be disposed to refuse to 
accept it. This Bill proposed no altera- 
tion in the definition of ‘‘ undue in- 
fluence.” This definition was to be 
found in the 5th section of the Act of 
1854, and the definition in that Act was 
incorporated even literally in this Bill. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
said they must alter the definition, and 
gave as his reason that no candidate 
would be liable to the penalties imposed 
by this Bill except for intimidation. 
The candidate must have been guilty 
of undue influence himself. Under the 
former law he would have been liable 
to two years’ imprisonment; he would 
now be liable to one year’s imprison- 
ment; and, therefore, the penalty was 
less severe. But it was not a question 
of increased penalties, but simply of de- 
finition. What was the suggestion in 
favour of this alteration and disturbance 
of the law? He thought the hon. Mem- 
ber had not correctly apprehended the 
Judgment of Mr. Justice Willes. If he 
recollected rightly, Mr. Justice Willes 
said the offence of undue influence 
meant so and so; but that was found 
in the Act, and he was, therefore, only 
reading the Statute. He was not giving 
a definition. If, instead of giving that 
short summary of the law, Mr. Justice 
Willes had simply taken the Act of 
1854, he would have had exactly the 
definition of what undue influence meant, 
and that was all that he said. He (the 
Attorney General) accepted Mr. Justice 
Willes’s definition of the law, when he 
said the law was to be found in the 5th 
section of the Act of 1854, and that 
meant so and so. Was the hon. Mem- 
ber willing to accept it? Mr. Justice 
Willes was simply an exponent of the 
Act. As he understood the hon. Mem- 
ber, he did not wish to alter the defini- 
tion of the Act of 1854 with respect to 
violence ; but he would now strike out 
the words ‘injury, harm, or loss,” and 
also ‘‘any other manner practises any 
intimidation.” He had taken Mr. Jus- 
tice Willes’s short summary of the Act, 
and had copied not what was a Judg- 
ment from the Bench, but a short sum- 
mary of the Act of 1854, and thought 
that the Judge intended to make the 
law something different from the Statute. 
The Judge had only to administer the 
Statute Law, and say the Statute meant 
so and so; and he could not be a better 


The Attorney General 
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exponent than the law itself; but the 
hon. Member had simply copied these 
words, and rather wrongly read the 
Statute of 1854. By taking the pro- 
posed words, and leaving out ‘in- 
jury, harm, or loss” and ‘‘any other 
manner practises any intimidation,” he 
confined the absolute damage to the in- 
dividual. What would that mean? It 
would give entire licence to all spiritual 
intimidation. That would, he believed, 
be the result; and did the Committee 
wish, after all the decisions that had 
been given by learned and able Judges, 
that that which would not be held to be 
damage under the law should be struck 
out of the definition of undue influence ? 
That was a change that had not been 
asked for. Where was the evil? Only 
in the Galway case, and one other case, 
had the Judges expounded the law in 
Ireland in respect to undue influence. 
Did the hon. Member say that this 
should be changed on account of a 
miscarriage of justice? He had never 
heard that mooted. So far as the defi- 
nition was concerned, this Bill sought to 
maintain the law, and said they must 
strike at the worst form of intimidation ; 
but the Amendment would allow free 
licence. It was doubtful whether, under 
that Amendment, if a landlord gave 
notice to a tenant to quit, that would 
not come under the Bill. [Mr. Panne i: 
That would not be intimidation.] He 
very much doubted that, for if a land- 
lord gave notice and threatened a tenant 
with the loss of his holding there might 
be held to have been intimidation. Be- 
cause a landlord gave notice to his 
tenant to quit he would simply say 
‘* go,”’ and that would be intimidation. 
But that did not come withir. this defi- 
nition at all. [Mr. Parneti: There 
would be threatened damage.] Where 
was the threat? The hon. Member had 
fallen into a mistake, for Mr. Justice 
Willes was speaking of a particular case 
then before him, and was only carrying 
out the law. He thought he could give 
a good many instances, if it were neces- 
sary, to show that undue influence was 
exercised. Although the hon. Member 
said this provision was not wanted in 
Ireland, he knew that Irish electors had 
gone through a great deal in the way of 
a far more serious intimidation. This 
was the first time that a complaint had 
been made of the interpretation of undue 
influence, or of Judges having caused 
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injury to electors or candidates; and he, 
therefore, could not assent to the Amend- 


ment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
rather surprised at some of the Attorney 
General’s observations. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to think 
that because this was the first time that 
a complaint had been made no attention 
was to be paid to it. Of course, there 
must be a first time ; and when the Trea- 
sury Bench complained of Obstruction 
they should recollect that a great deal 
of that Obstruction arose from their in- 
sisting on matters being raised, not only 
once, but 50 times, before redress was 
granted. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said there need be no alteration in 
the definition of undue influence, be- 
cause that definition was contained in 
the Act of 1854; but since that time the 
Ballot Act had been passed. That Act 
was specifically passed to enable voters 
to vote without the risk of being unduly 
influenced. Therefore, primd facie, it 
seemed to him that as that Act had been 
passed, and as other means had been pro- 
vided to prevent undue influence, the 
definition of undue influence ought to 
be limited as far as possible. What did 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) propose? He proposed 
to adopt the words of Mr. Justice Willes, 
and to that the Attorney General replied 
that Mr. Justice Willes had merely said 
that under the Act undue influence 
meant so-and-so. The hon. Member 
wanted this definition, because he was 
not quite sure that the Irish Judges 
would take the same view as Mr. Justice 
Willes. He (Mr. Labouchere) wished 
to speak with the greatest respect of 
the Irish Judges; but they were not 
precisely chosen from the National 
Party in Ireland. Politics ran exceed- 
ingly high in Ireland; and, therefore, 
a great deal more might be left to Eng- 
lish Judges, in the way of definition and 
interpretation, than to Irish Judges. 
That, he thought, was a fair reason for 
this Amendment. Any speaker for a 
candidate became his agent, as the hon. 
Member opposite had pointed out. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Every speaker speaks 
for his candidate. 

Mr. PARNELL: Irish Judges have 
always held them to be agents. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, Irish 
Judges had always held that to be so, 
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and that showed the necessity of re- 
straining them. He had looked in vain 
in divers Acts for a definition of the 
word “agent.” He heard a great deal 
about agents, and he gathered that if 
an agent did this or that the candidate 
would be held responsible; but there 
was no definition of ‘‘agent”’ to be found ; 
and before Members or candidates made 
themselves liable for agents he should 
like the Attorney General to say what 
‘‘agent’’? meant. It would be most 
monstrous that an election should be 
voided because a speaker at a meeting 
was held to be an agent; and yet Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland said this was done 
in Ireland to this very day. He did 
not refer to any particular case. [ Mr. 
O’DonnELL: The two Galway cases. ] 
Irish Gentlemen could give any number 
of cases ; and, that being so, he thought 
it was most desirable that the Attorney 
General should make this concession. 
Ireland was not England; but the Bill 
proposed to apply to Ireland this severe 
provision. This might be a small mat- 
ter, so far as the law was concerned ; 
but it was a most important matter, so 
far as elections were concerned; and 
when Irish Gentlemen, representing 
Irish feeling, asked that this concession 
should be made, he must say that if he 
were an Irish Member he should make 
a great fight before he submitted to the 
Bill as it now stood. 

Mr. MARUM said, all that his hon. 
Friend proposed was to substitute a clear 
definition for the naked words ‘‘ undue 
influence ’’ in the Bill; but it was not 
so much the duty of the hon. Member to 
propose that definition as for the Attor- 
ney General to formulate a definition in 
a Bill of this kind. What the hon. 
Member proposed was to limit and cut 
down the discretion of the Judges; and 
he wished to introduce a definition by 
which any candidate would be enabled 
to forward any matters of fact, and 
to limit the discretion of the Judges, so 
that they should not, in their Judgments, 
mix up facts and law together. The 
hon. Member did not propose to alter 
the law as to undue influence; and if the 
Attorney General objected to this defi- 
nition, the hon. Member would be very 
happy to receive any suggestion from 
the Attorney General that would prac- 
tically meet his view. That was what 
had been put forward, and he thought 
it was the duty of the Attorney General 
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to propose some definition of his own if 
he objected to the Amendment. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
must object entirely to the observations 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) as to the Ballot Act. 
If the offence of undue influence was 
not to be checked by this Bill, they had 
better throw the Bill out altogether. 
He thought the error into which the 
hon. Member for the City of Oork had 
fallen was this—as he understood, the 
Government only sought to perpetuate 
the definition of undue influence which 
had been found to work well ever since 
the Act of 1854. No evil had resulted 
from that Act, and no cases had been 
brought forward in which that Act had 
caused wrong or injury; but the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork wished to 
sweep away that definition, and substi- 
tute the statement of a Judge in a par- 
ticular case, in which he had to apply 
the law as it was in the Act of 1854 to 
particular facts. That, surely, would be 
the wrong course to take. What fell 
from Mr. Justice Willes might have 
been right as to the particular facts 
before him; but if they were to de- 
stroy the definition in the Statute, 
and take words which a Judge had 
applied to one set of facts, and ap- 
ply them to another set of facts, what 
would become of the Act of 1854? Now, 
the hon. Member had said that politics 
ran very high in Ireland, and that 
Judges could not be trusted. The hon. 
Member wanted to alter the definition 
of undue influence; but it was ques- 
tionable whether he could improve 
upon the definition found in the Act of 
1854. There was one matter which fell 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) with 
which he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) sympa- 
thized—namely, the matter of agency. 
That question would more properly arise 
on Clause 4, and when they arrived at 
that clause he hoped there would take 

lace an extremely careful discussion ; 

ecause agency was really one of the 
most vital matters with which they had 
to deal. He entirely agreed that the 
Law of Agency, at the present moment, 
was very unsatisfactory, and that it 
would take a great deal of care and con- 
sideration to see whether they could not 
make some definition of agency which 
would be much more satisfactory than 
the result of the decisions of Judges, which 
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had been so much at variance with each 
other, and which had been so stretched 
from time to time that a candidate 
really did not know when he was safe. 
That, however, was nothing to do with 
the question now before them. He 
hoped the Committee would allow the 
existing definition of undue influence 
to remain as it was found in the Act of 
1854. No instances had been adduced 
to the Committee in which this definition 
had worked anything like injustice ; and 
until it was found that injustice was 
done he thought it well to stand by the 
present definition. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, it had 
been stated by some hon. Gentlemen 
from Ireland—and it had not been con- 
tradicted—that the definition of undue 
influence by Irish Judges was different 
to that of English Judges. Now, it was 
perfectly notorious that there were a 
considerable number of people in Ire- 
land who exercised undue influence. 
If the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) wrote 
a letter to a constituency, or went down 
to that constituency and made a speech 
in favour of a political candidate, it 
would be open—as he (Mr. Macfarlane) 
understood it—for an Irish Judge to 
declare that undue influence had been 
used by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Oity of Cork in the elec- 
tion, and that, therefore, the candidate in 
whose favour the hon. Gentleman had 
intervened must be unseated. It was 
quite possible, too, that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of Cork 
might become liable himself. If it 
pleased an Irish Judge so to read the 
Act, he (Mr. Macfarlane) did not see 
that there was any appeal from his 
Judgment. A Judge’s decision in that 
matter was final; and, therefore, with- 
out any appeal, it was possible for the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork to be excluded from the 
House of Commons for 10 years. It 
was perfectly notorious in this country 
and in the House that a Judgment 
which would exclude the hon. Gentle- 
man would meet with general approval ; 
indeed, it was quite possible that a 
Judge who would lend himself to such a 
proceeding would be rewarded with a 
Peerage, and possibly with a pension 
for two lives, or a lump sum, which was 
more or less fashionable just now. He 
was sure there was no one in the 
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House who wished to perpetuate undue 
influence ; all they wanted to do was to 
provide against undue influence being 
strained for political purposes. Undue 
influence was an elastic term; but the 
Committee had been told that the law 
was administered in precisely the same 
fashion in Ireland as in England. They 
had, however, every reason to believe 
that the contrary was the case. As he 
understood the Bill, it was open to a 
Judge to turn out, upon any opinion he 
might choose to form as to what consti- 
tuted undue influence, any candidate 
he chose. He (Mr. Macfarlane) should 
propose, if no one else did, that in case 
a candidate was unseated for undue in- 
fluence, and not for corrupt practices, 
there should be an appeal to the whole 
Bench of Judges. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he thought the 
House showed a considerable amount of 
cowardice in not making very clear defi- 
nitions of the laws they passed. The 
Attorney General had said that the 
crime of undue influence was clearly 
laid down in the Act of 1854. Buta 
great deal had happened since 1854, 
and they had now to look at the circum- 
stances of 1883 instead of 1854. How- 
ever moderate a man’s opinions might 
be, however right-minded a view he 
might take of affairs in Ireland, there 
was no doubt that the Judges in Ire- 
land, high and low, took a very different 
view of matters to that taken by English 
Judges. There had been an example 
of that very recently. He had had the 
opportunity, over and over again, of 
discussing the question, which created 
a good deal of interest lately in Ireland, 
with some very eminent members of the 
English Bar; and every one had declared 
that the decision under which the hon. 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. Harring- 
ton) was sent to gaol would not have 
been possible in this country. Now, 
the Attorney General just now said that 
it would be impossible that a speaker in 
favour of a candidate could, ipso facto, be 
considered an agent. He was astonished 
to hear the hon. and learned Gentleman 
say that; because in the case connected 
with a borough which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself knew best 
(Taunton) he found that Mr. Justice 
Blackburn said that if a person was in 
any way allowed by a candidate to try 
to secure his election and to act for 
him, there was some evidence to show 
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that he was an agent. [The Atrornry 
GenEeRAL: Hear, hear!) The hon. and 
learned Gentleman naturally cheered 
that; but he (Mr. O’Shea) thought there 
were many Judges who might take that 
as a precedent for saying that a man, 
who, with the consent of a candidate, 
tried to carry on the election, who acted 
and spoke for him, might be considered 
an agent. It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) to say that they could 
look into the question of agency when 
they got to the 4th clause. The matter 
was too important to be thrown over to 
another clause; they ought to look at 
the Bill as it stood, and not to be satisfied 
with the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire that they would be able to 
limit the 4th clause. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he thought the 
Amendment was a very necessary one, 
and that it corrected what was a very 
great flaw in the definition introduced 
in the Act of 1854. In the Act of 1854 
the Attorney General told them that the 
words were— 

“Whoever shall threaten or make use of, or 
threaten to make use of, any force, violence, or 
restraint, or inflict or threaten the infliction, by 
himself or through any other person, of any in- 
jury, damage, harm, or loss, or in any other 
manner practise intimidation.”’ 

Now, the introduction of the words, 
‘or in any other manner practises inti- 
midation,’’ was the reason why he (Dr. 
Commins) and his hon. Friends wished 
the Attorney General to tell them what 
intimidation was. The section did not 
tell them what intimidation was. The 
English Judges had interpreted the Act 
in one way, because they had all fol- 
lowed, without a single exception, the 
interpretation of undue influence given 
by Mr. Justice Willes in the Lichfield 
case. Intimidation, according to the 
English Judges, could only be practised 
upon a man through his person, property, 
and character, and in no other sense 
whatever. But the Irish Judges had 
invented a kind of intimidation which 
they brought within this section, which 
kind of intimidation was never contem- 
plated by the section, which kind of 
intimidation no English Judge had ever 
recognized, and this the Irish Judges 
called ‘‘ spiritual intimidation.”’ Now, 
spiritual intimidation was appealing to 
a man’s superstition; and, therefore, it 
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was necessary that there should be a 
definition of the word ‘ superstition.” 
He would like to know what two Judges 
would agree on the interpretation of this 
word? Mr. Justice Willes, at Lichfield, 
defined what was undue influence; and 
the words which he used were the words 
which the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) would substitute for 
the vague words which left the whole 
matter in doubt. Mr. Justice Willes 
said— 

“It is the using of any violence, or threat- 
ening any damage, or resorting to any fraudu- 
lent contrivance to restrain the liberty of the 
voter, so as to compel him or frighten him into 


voting, or abstaining from voting, otherwise 
than as he freely wills.” 
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That was not an interpretation of the 
law as applied to a particular state of 
facts then before the Judge, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
would have them believe ; but it was, as 
Mr. Justice Willes himself said, a proper 
definition of undue influence dealt with 
in the 5th section. The Committee 
would bear in mind that not long since 
an attempt was made to extract from 
the Government a definition of intimi- 
dation. They refused to give it; and 
they did not now give it. They left the 
matter completely in a state of vague- 
ness, and the Judges would have it com- 
pletely in their power to say what undue 
influence was. What was wanted was, 
that the hands of the Government should 
be tied, to have the meaning of the 
words ‘‘ undue influence” laid down by 
the Judges in an intelligible way, in such 
a way as was laid down by Mr. Justice 
Willes. He and his hon. Friends were 
willing to accept the definition given by 
Mr. Justice Willes, because they wished 
to prevent the possibility of a man being 
liable for the penalties provided by this 
Act for the use of legitimate influence. 

Mr.0’ DONNELL confessed he wassur- 
prised to hear the Attorney General doubt 
whether priests, who supported a candi- 
date in Ireland, would be held to be his 
agents. He could not look for or desire 
a more remarkable example of the want 
of knowledge on Irish affairs than was 
comprised in the drafting of this Bill, 
and the statement of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I did not say a word 
about it. 
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Mr. O'DONNELL certainly under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
say that. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he referred to per- 
sons who spoke on behalf of candidates. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, in that very 
useful little work— Martin's Law of Elec- 
tions—it was clearly laid down that a 
congregation of persons might, by their 
combinative force, constitute agency, 
though no one alone might be an agent. 
The examples given of what might con- 
stitute agency were being a member of 
the Committee; canvassing alone, with 
or without a convassing book; can- 
vassing in company; attending meet- 
ings, and speaking on behalf of a can- 
didate. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked the hon. Gentle- 
man to read the remainder of the sen- 
tence. He thought it would be found 
that it was laid down that those cases 
might be received as evidence. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
the whole question of agency was very 
much one of evidence. It was further laid 
down that a candidate was responsible 
generally for the deeds of those who, to 
his knowledge, for the purpose of pro- 
moting his election, canvassed or did 
such other acts as might tend to pro- 
mote his election, provided that the can- 
didate, or his authorized agents, had re- 
sponsible knowledge that those persons 
were so acting with that object. That 
was laid down in the Wakefield case, 
and approved by Judge Lawson in the 
Galway case. Furthermore, they were 
told that no one could lay down a pre- 
cise rule asto what would constitute evi- 
dence of being an agent. That being 
the state of the case with regard to 
agents in general, what must be the case 
in regard to alleged agency in a matter 
of alleged undue influence ? The position 
of a candidate under the added penalties 
of the Government Bill was anything 
but desirable. It was not enough, in 
the section of the Act of 1554, according 
to the Attorney General, to say that— 


“Every person who shall directly or indi- 
rectly, by himself or by any other person on his 
behalf, make use of, or threaten to make use of, 
any force, violence, or restraint, or inflict, or 
threaten the infliction, by himself or through 
any other person of any inquiry, damage, harm, 
or loss.” 


All that was not sufficient enumeration 
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of the things to be prohibited; but the 
Attorney General must insist upon the 
retention of the words which made a 
person guilty who “in any other man- 
ner practises intimidation.” The simple 
matter of fact was that the safety of the 
candidates, under such a combination of 
dangers, naturally depended upon the 
Judge who had to try his case. And in 
Ireland it depended very much upon the 
political complexion of the Judge. It 
was contended that these words should 
be retained in order to cover spiritual 
intimidation. Now punishment for spiri- 
tual intimidation, or alleged spiritual in- 
timidation, down to the present time, had 
been simply an exhibition of sectarian 
prejudice enlisted in the service of poli- 
tical predisposition. It was notorious 
that at elections the clergymen of the 
Established Church of England used 
their spiritual privileges to advance the 
interests of their own particular candi- 
date. It was also notorious that the 
Dissenting clergymen in Scotland and 
Wales, and elsewhere, certainly used 
their spiritual privileges with very great 
vehemence at times of elections; and 
he was sure that a very considerable 
amount of practical excommunication 
was enforced in a good many quarters 
of the country outside of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He tcok exception to 
the statement that there was any neces- 
sity in Ireland for restraining, by a legal 
tribunal, alleged exercise of spiritual in- 
timidation by the Roman Catholic clergy. 
There was only one—and it was a very 
safe and sure one—there was only one 
real check upon the exercise of spiritual 
intimidation by the Catholic clergy, and 
that was the sound sense and the know- 
ledge of their religion possessed by the 
Roman Catholic laity. The laity knew 
exactly when a clergyman was stepping 
beyond the lines of his religious powers. 
In Ireland the charge of undueinfluence, 
based upon the participation of clergy- 
men in elections, had simply been used 
in the landlord interest, by landlord 
Judges, and had been approved, down 
to the present time, by landlord partizans 
in that House. Here was undue in- 
fluence on the part of a Catholic clergy- 
man. He must not hold out hopes of 
reward here or hereafter, nor must he 
expose the party to any religious disa- 
bility, or denounce his vote for any par- 
ticular candidate as a sin. That was the 
law of the land, and that was ‘‘ undue 
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influence.” Why, it entirely depended 
upon whom the political candidate 
might be, whether or not it was a sin 
to vote for him, just as in the same way 
it depended upon whom the political © 
candidate might be, whether or not it 
was loyal or disloyal to vote for him. 
The matter lay not in the opinion of the 
minister of religion, but in the character 
of the candidate. Take, for example, a 
candidate in favour of a Compulsory 
Atheistic Education Code. Unquestion- 
ably, it would be the duty of thereligious 
authorities in a constituency to state 
the law of the Church with regard to any 
man who voted for a supporter of com- 
pulsory Atheistic education ; and all the 
laws in Christendom and out of it could 
not alter that fact. If this provision 
as to undue influence, to this undefined 
extent, were perpetuated, they would 
have more liberal scandals in the county 
of Galway, where not only priests and 
Bishops were alleged to have been agents 
of hishon. and gallant Friendthe Member 
for the county, but his hon. Friend was 
disqualified on the ground of the agency 
of these reverend and right reverend 
gentlemen. In the borough of Galway 
clergymen who had supported him (Mr. 
O’Donnell), in the exercise of their Con- 
stitutional rights, were not only held to be 
his agents, but some of them were sub- 
jected to special disabilities by the deci- 
sion of a Judge, who had happened to 
accept bouquets and other presents from 
the family of the opposing candidate. 
Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General had stated to the 
Committee that this was the first time 
at which a complaint had been made in 
the House of the manner in which the 
term ‘“‘ undue influence”? had been un- 
derstood by the Irish Judges, and that 
it was the first time that a complaint 
had been made in the House of the 
manner in which clerical supporters of 
candidates had been unduly condemned 
by the Irish Judges. But the politi- 
cal memory of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to be as short as his 
legal memory appeared to be a few 
moments ago, on the subject of what 
constituted agency. It was only as far 
back as the Parliaments of 1878 and 
1862 that the late Leader of the Irish 
Party, the lamented Mr. Butt, expressly 
brought forward in that House a com- 
plaint as to the conduct of Mr. Justice 
Keogh, and showed the way in which 


[ Third Night.) 
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he had indulged his political feelings 
against the clerical supporters of the 
Party, and the influence which that 
gentleman exerted against those who 
were opposed to the terrorism of the 
confederate landlords of the county of 
Galway. Again, in the case of the 
borough of Galway, complaints had been 
repeatedly made in that House as to the 
conduct of Mr. Justice Lawson; and yet 
they were told that this was the first 
time that any such complaint had been 
made. It wasa singular fact that one 
of the greatest and most notorious griev- 
ances of Irish candidates which had been 
rung into the ears of the House for the 
last 20 years should now be represented 
by the Minister in charge of the Bill as 
perfectly new. But was not that state- 
ment of the Attorney General an ad- 
mission that all their complaints against 
the improper interpretation of the term 
‘* undue influence ” had hitherto passed 
unheeded; and was it not a warning to 
the Irish Members that they should not 
be satisfied with mere complaints in the 
present case, but insist, to the utmost of 
their ability, upon a substantial emen- 
dation of the law? The Attorney Gene- 
ral had a legal mind. He was only able 
to see what was written in an Act of 
Parliament. It was, therefore, evident 
that they should introduce this defini- 
tion into the Bill, in order that it might 
appear on the Statute Book. The ques- 
tions, protests, and debates that had 
taken place in the House against the 
use made by the Irish Judges of undue 
influence had been clearly thrown away ; 
and he called upon his hon. Friends to 
fight this portion of the Bill, because 
upon the right interpretation of the law 
depended the return of, perhaps, the 
most important Members of the Irish 
Party at the next General Election. A 
Judge capable of inventing a meeting, 
and of inventing the presence of a can- 
didate at the invented meeting—Judge 
Lawson, for instance—would be capable 
of using the powers conferred upon him 
by the clause relating to undue in- 
fluence against the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), or the 
hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. Har- 
rington), or any other Member of 
the popular Party in Ireland against 
whom the political prejudices of the 
learned J H 03 were stronger than a 
common-sense balance of judicial im- 
partiality should permit. He should be 


dir. O' Donnell 
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glad to furnish the Attorney General 
with proofs as to the charge in the case 
of Judge Lawson from the evidence 
published in the Blue Books if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman were unable to 
grasp a confirmation of it in the state- 
ments which had been made. It was 
impossible that the Government could 
be asked to concede a special day for 
the purpose of considering the bona fides 
and the substantiality of the charges 
brought against each Irish Judge; but 
he asked them to take into considera- 
tion the fact that these charges were 
made by the body of popular Irish Mem- 
bers in the full hearing of the Com- 
mittee, and with the support of the entire 
body of the Irish people. If that were 
not considered good evidence in the 
House of Commons, it was perilously 
strong evidence for anybody that wished 
to govern Ireland successfully. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he rose to 
supportthe Amendment ofhishon. Friend 
the Memberforthe City ofCork. Itseemed 
to him that the reasons alleged by the 
Attorney General for refusing to accept 
that Amendment were such as hardly to 
meet with the approval of the House of 
Commons. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had taken up the definition pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend, and, having 
referred to the terms of the Act of 1854, 
refused to accept it, apparently on no 
other ground than that it was the defi- 
nition of Mr. Justice Willes. But if the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork had, 
without consulting that definition, him- 
self drawn up the definition which he 
proposed to the Committee, he failed to 
see where would be the argument of the 
Attorney General, or the argument of the 
late Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross). But to strengthen the case of 
his hon. Friends against the Bill, which 
gave such absolute and uniimited powers 
into the hands of partizan Judges in 
Ireland, the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork had taken the definition of undue 
influence from an eminent legal autho- 
rity in England—a definition of long 
standing, and one which had not been 
contested to any extent, at least in this 
country. The importance of the Amend- 
ment before the Committee, as regarded 
freedom of election in Ireland, could not 
be overrated. In England the law was 
justly and fairly administered, because 
it was in the hands of Judges who re- 
spected their position, and who would 
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not condescend to make political par- 
tizans of themselves in interpreting pro- 
visions of this kind. But the contrary 
was the case in Ireland, and the con- 
stitution of the Irish Bench was the very 
point which strengthened Irish opposi- 
tion to the Bill in the form in which it 
then stood. Instead of the Irish Judges 
standing between political candidates at 
the different elections they were amongst 
the strongest political partizans in the 
country; and if they saw a reason for put- 
ting that political partizanship into force 
against the popular candidates in Ire- 
land, they were under a strong tempta- 
tion to do so, for they knew that the 
National Party in Ireland had been the 
means of depriving them of the position 
which they once occupied, and that the 
action which they proposed to them- 
selves had been lessened by the efforts 
of the popular Party, who would be 
able, through their Representatives, to 
strike a further blow at it. The hon. 
Member for Clare (Mr. O’Shea) had re- 
ferred to a decision in a case in which he 
(Mr. Harrington) was interested. He 
had no wish to dwell on the matter at 
length, and should certainly not have 
alluded to it at all, were it not that it 
had a considerable bearing on the ques- 
tion before the Committee. The Judge 
who presided at the trial—a gentleman 


‘of prominent position in his way, a 


County Court Judge of four Irish coun- 
ties, and who had described himself as 
ruling over a dominion extending from 
the Irish Sea to the Shannon—gave a 
definition of agitation ; and to strengthen 
the case in favour of his decision he fur- 
ther defined it to be crime, murder, and 
outrage. When it was pointed out to 
him that the speech for which he was 
sending him (Mr. Harrington) to gaol 
was delivered in support of a resolu- 
tion condemning crime and outrage, the 
Judge, taking up one sentence in the 
speech, went on to say that his having 
called upon the farmers not to be apa- 
thetic was in itself intimidation. If 
those words had been applied to a small 
section of the farming community pre- 
sent at the meeting, and the Judge had 
held that it was intimidation in respect 
of them, there might have been some 
excuse for his decision; but, as it was, 
he held that intimidation had been used 
towards the farmers of the whole county 
of Westmeath. Not one vote had been 
influenced by the observations he made 
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use of, which were intended to consoli- 
date a union between the farmers and 
labourers of the county ; but in the face 
of that the Judge endeavoured to make 
it appear that he was sowing dissension. 
He would remind the Committee that 
the Bill aimed at injuring the position 
of independent Members in that House, 
It provided a very elaborate machinery 
against intimidation ; but he did not see 
anything in it to prevent bribery on the 
part of the two great political Parties, 
who from time to time held the Govern- 
ment of this country, which could not be 
easily broken. To illustrate the position 
which some of the Irish Judges held, he 
would remind the Committee of a fact 
which was well known to most hon, 
Members present, that so great was the 
scandal of bribery in Ireland that one 
of the Divisions of the Courts of Justice 
in Dublin was known as the Mallow Di- 
vision. Those were the men whose 
power they wished to limit by some 
such Amendment as that proposed by 
his hon. Friend. If the Irish Judges 
were to be allowed to interpret the law 
as laid down in the Act of 1854, which 
certainly might now well be altered, 
considering the altered circumstances of 
the times, and the immense changes 
effected in the country by the operation 
of the Ballot Act—if they were to have 
that absolute power in the administra- 
tion of the law which this Bill proposed 
to confer upon them, he said that the 
House of Commons would have again 
and again to refer to the law which they 
were now passing ; and that, instead of 
several years elapsing without griev- 
ances being brought forward, fresh 
grievances would be laid before the 
House of Oommons every year in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
lawin Ireland. The Irish Judges could 
not but be partizans, because they were 
promoted for political services. It was 
only recently that an instance had oc- 
curred of one of the Judges in Ireland— 
a supporter of the Liberal Ministry— 
being transferred from a subordinate to 
a more exalted position on the Bench ; 
and it was unreasonable to expect that 
men having such influence in the admi- 
nistration of the law could exercise 
fairly and justly the terrible power 
which this Act would confer upon them 
if passed in its present form. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, the hon. 


[ Third Night. | 
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Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) wished to eliminate the words “ un- 
due influence’? from the clause. But 
the term ‘‘ undue influence,’’ which was, 
after the most careful thought, intro- 
duced into the Act of 1854, during 
the 29 years which had elapsed since 
that Act was passed, had been criticized 
wholly in the sense of approval by the 
acute minds which had been brought to 
bear upon it. It was undoubtedly diffi- 
cult to give a definition of undue influ- 
ence ; the forms of it were too numerous 
to admit of that, and it was to be met 
with in the affairs of life, as well as in 
Parliamentary matters. It had always 
been understood by the Judges that 
nothing was more difficult of definition, 
and they had refrained from defining it, 
because it was felt that so great was 
the ingenuity of men inclined to fraud 
that it would be prejudicial to do so. 
But, while the wording of the Act of 
1854 had stood the test of time and 
criticism, that which it was proposed to 
substitute for it was never intended for 
a definition, and was obviously no defi- 
nition at all. If the definition proposed 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork were substituted, many forms of 
undue influence would absolutely elude 
it. The hon. Member mentioned as a 
fact that, in some instances, there had 
been cases of undue clerical influence in 
Ireland; and he would point out that 
cases of that kind could not be met by 
this so-called definition. Further, in 
the Judgment of Mr. Justice Willes, in 
which he used the sentence relied upon 
by the hon. Member as being a defini- 
tion, he used words which showed that 
no definition was intended, and that it 
was merely a judicial observation on the 
facts of the case before him. It was 
_ then, that the definition which the 

on. Member sought to introduce was no 
definition at all. Now, with reference 
to the views of the law that would be 
laid down by the Irish Judges, he 
begged to give the statements that had 
been made on that subject an unqualified 
denial. Of course, there might be dif- 
ferences of opinion formed on the facts in 
particular cases ; but the law itself was, 
and always had been, expounded in the 
same way in the two countries. He 
would remind hon. Members that if 
there were cases where elections had 
been set aside on the ground of undue 
clerical influence, there had boen far 


Lhe Attorney General for Ircland 
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more where that ground had been strongly 
pressed, and where the Judges had de- 

clined to hold that it amounted to an 
illegal practice. They had a series of 
decisions applicable alike to both coun- 
tries, bound up in volumes and referred 
to as authorities; and for that they were 
asked to substituteswhat was no defini- 

tion, and which would leave them very 
much worse than they were before. An 

observation had been made by the hon. 

Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) in consequence of an interjec- 

tional remark from an hon. Member on 

the other side of the House, to the effect 

that it was the fact of a man’s speaking 
at a candidate’s meeting which consti- 

tuted him an agent. That statement he 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) had 
challenged at the time, and that chal- 

lenge he now repeated. It had been 

held that, in deciding what was agency, 

the Judge could not exclude from his 

mind the fact of a person speaking at 

a meeting in the presence of the candi- 

date; but as for the delivery of a speech 

at a candidate’s meeting constituting 

agency, there was no decision to that 
effect in Ireland, and he was tolerably 
acquainted with Election Lawin England, 

but knew of no such decision here. It 
was absurd to say that the fact of a 
man speaking at a candidate’s meeting 
should be left out of sight when they’ 
were considering whether or not he was 

a candidate’s agent. Whilst, of course, 

the difficulty of defining undue influ- 

ence was one of the matters which must 

make them cautious in the definition of 
agency, yet the definition of agency was 
one of those matters which must be 
disposed of by itself. As to the Amend- 
ment, it was one which should not be 
adopted, because it would commit the 
Committee to that which was no defini- 

tion, and which was never intended as 
one. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
Attorney General for Ireland, in show- 
ing that the Amendment did not cover 
all the cases of intimidation which might 
arise, had not answered the gist of the 
objection of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), which was that, 
under the existing definition of undue 
influence, certain acts which, in this 
country, would not be regarded as un- 
due influence, would, under the circum- 
stances of Ireland, be so regarded. The 
Committee ought to look at this matter 
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judicially ; and hon. Members on both 
sides of the House should endeavour to 
put themselves in the position of the 
Irish Representatives, and try to feel as 
those Gentlemen felt in this matter. It 
was perfectly hollow for anyone to at- 
tempt to argue that the condition of 
England and Ireland was identical in 
these matters. The conditions of poli- 
tical and religious life in England and 
Ireland were totally separate and dis- 
tinct. He was not going to attack the 
Irish Judges ; in fact, he looked on this 
matter quite as though it were a mathe- 
matical problem; but, in considering 
and deciding these cases, feelings and 
arguments which would have no place or 
existence in this country were—he would 
not say whether rightly or wrongly—all- 
powerful in Ireland. They could not shut 
their eyes to the strong religious diffi- 
culties which at present ran through, and 
had run through, all Irish questions for 
centuries. They had the decision which 
had been quoted by the hon. and learned 
Member for Roscommon (Mr.Commins), 
in which an attempt was made to define 
an appeal to a man’s superstition. Now, 
just let them consider what that defini- 
tion amounted to. <A Protestant Judge 
from the North of Ireland might have 
to go amongst the Catholics in the South, 
and vice versd, and give a decision upon 
some point of superstition; and in 
conjunction with that they had to take 
into consideration the present excited 
condition of Irish political life. It was 
idle for the House of Commons to shut 
their eyes to the fact that the majo- 
rity of the Irish people sympathized 
with the aims and views of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, and 


that a minority totally disagreed with | 


them. ‘This conflict ran through every 
section of Irish life. Then they must 
also recognize the political antagonism 
which existed in the House between the 
Gentlemen who represented Ireland— 
or certainly parts of Ireland—and those 
Gentlemen who, in the ordinary course 
of affairs, were promoted to the Irish 
Bench. ‘The state of feeling was such 
as did not exist between the English 
Members, on whatever side they sat, and 
the heads of the Legal Profession in 
England. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
however, that feeling did exist in Ire- 
land. The Irish Members said that, 
looking at all these facts—looking at 
their strong religious differences, at 
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their strong political differences, and 
at the unquestioned antagonism which 
existed between the two political Parties 
—was it just, right, or fair, that the seat 
of an Irish Member of Parliament should 
be Jeft absolutely in the discretion of a 
partizan Judge, who might, on some 
ground of undue influence, declare an 
election to be void? Such an acton the 
part of such a Judge might be a fair 
one; but what would be its effect on the 
minds of the Irish people? What did 
Irish Members ask them todo? They 
did not ask the Committee to strike un- 
due influence or intimidation out of the 
Bill, and not to deal with the cases men- 
tioned by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, which cases, with due defer- 
ence to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, it might be pointed out had been 
amply dealt with in the Ballot Act. But 
they did ask the Committee to listen 
to their case. They had had announce- 
ments as to the doctrine of agency from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
head of the English Bar, and from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman at the 
head of the Irish Bar. ‘they had heard 
it stated by these Gentlemen that every 
person who went down to a constituency 
and worked for a candidate and spoke 
for him was an agent. [The ArroRNEY 
GeveERAL (Sir Henry James): No, no!] 
He was glad to find that speaking for a 
candidate did not make the speaker the 
agent of the candidate. He was in the 
recollection of the Committee whether the 
Attorney General did not say that speak- 
ing forthe candidate rendered the speaker 
his agent. [Mr. Warton: Clearly. ] 
He did not wish to misrepresent the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in any way. 
He had always understood—and he was 
glad to find that he was wrong—that 
taking so prominent a part in an election 
as to speak for a candidate rendered the 
speaker that candidate’s agent, and that 
if the speaker subsequently gave an 
elector a glass of wine that would con- 
stitute treating. When they came to 
deal with the definition of agency, and 
how far it should go, would be the 
proper time to discuss that question how- 
ever. What he wished to know—whether 
the doctrine of agency was carried to the 
extraordinary extent to which the Eng- 
lish Judges had carried it, or whether it 
were wisely and properly limited as the 
Attorney General would limit it—was 
whether in Ireland a candidate would be 
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held responsible for what an excited and 
foolish and injudicious man might say 
at one of his meetings? He agreed 
with hon. Gentlemen that the definition 
was not exhaustive and not sufficient, 
and did not cover the whole of the 
ground. Why could not the Govern- 
ment and the Committee say—‘‘ We will 
try and meet you by putting in words 
that will prevent the possibility of such 
a contention before an Election Judge as 
that we are now dealing with. 
not want to put you at the mercy of a 
construction of an Act of Parliament, 
which may be an injustice to you, and 
may produce in the minds of the Irish 
people the feeling that an injustice 
has been committed.” Let them say— 
‘We will put in this Act such words 
as will exclude from the definition of 
undue influence legitimate agitation.” 
If the Government would do this, they 
would satisfy the feelings and meet the 
wishes of hon. Members on both sides of 
the House, and would be rendering some 
small justice to Ireland. If they were 
to say non possumus to everything the 
Irish Members asked, and to say the 
conditions of Irish and English life were 
precisely the same, they would only be 
rendering the Irish problem more diffi- 
cult of solution, causing for themselves 
more trouble, and hurrying on what 
many Members on the Ministerial side 
of the House, he was sure, did not wish 
to see. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Member 
had advanced the simple proposition 
that a man speaking at a meeting for a 
candidate became that candidate’s agent. 
From that proposition he (the Attorney 
General) entirely dissented. The hon. 
Member had accredited him with having 
said that a person who was sent down 
to a constituency to work for a candi- 
date and speak for him was not an 
agent ; but he had never made any such 
statement. He had never said anything 
about a person being sent down and 
working for a candidate. Why did not 
the hon. Member note the words which 
had been said; and would he bear in 
mind the words which he (the Attorney 
General) really had said on the future 
stages of the Bill? 

Mr. GIBSON said, he always listened 
with attention and interest to whatever 
fell from the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). The hon. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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We do! 








,Member’s manner was agreeable, his 
| utterance was extremely clear, and the 
| general conclusions to which he asked 
them to arrive were often persuasive ; 
| but, notwithstanding these very great 
advantages which the hon. Member had 
| in addressing them, he (Mr. Gibson) was 
unable to arrive at a clear understanding 
as tu what was the advice which the hon. 
Member gave them with reference to the 
particular Amendment before them. The 
hon. Member admitted that it was inade- 
quate, and, therefore, not to be accepted ; 
and one would think that the natural 
consequence of that view would be that 
he would not now be prepared to sup- 
port the Amendment, whatever he 
might do on a subsequent stage of the 
Bill. He (Mr. Gibson) looked on the 
question as being one which really lay 
within a very narrow compass. ‘They 
were dealing not with a new, but with 
an old law, which had been in force 
since 1854, and which, considering the 
intricacy of the subject, had not been 
found to work with any great difficulty. 
Now, was it to be suggested as a thing 
which was desirable, or was it not to be 
suggested as a thing essentially unde- 
sirable, that there should be a difference 
in this respect between the law of the 
two countries? Did the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton suggest, as a rea- 
sonable Member of the House, that 
he would retain the Act of 1854, with 
its definition of undue influence for 
England and Scotland, and manufac- 
ture some new law for Ireland? [Mr. 
H. H. Fowrer: No.| The hon. Mem- 
ber, then, agreed with the proposition 
which underlay the present structure of 
the Bill, that there was to be the same 
Electoral Law for the three countries. 
The Bill proposed to give that by re- 
taining the existing Electoral Law; and 
it, therefore, had to be pointed out why 
this law, which had been in operation 
so long, and had been administered by 
the Judges of England and Ireland 
without ever having called for or re- 
quired amendment, should be altered 
because Irish Members took some ob- 
jection to it. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, who was a man of great 
ingenuity, had framed and presented a 
definition which he must feel could not 
be introduced into an Act of Parliament. 
It had been pointed out from the Trea- 
sury Bench, and admitted in the fullest 
terms by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
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hampton, that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, with his study of this 
question and his interest in presenting 
a good definition to the Committee, had 
failed to present one which he (Mr. 
Gibson) would venture to say found 
acceptance even in the hon. Member’s 
own mind, or in the minds of those on 
the other side of the House. who would 
like to agree with him if they could. 
They all knew that it was practically 
impossible to suggest to the House any 
exhaustive terms which could be re- 
garded as a definition of this subject of 
undue influence. He (Mr. Gibson) did 
not think it would be desirable to depart 
from the existing law, which had not 
been found to work in an unsatisfactory 
manner. They must trust the Judges; 
it was absolutely impossible to escape 
from facing that proposition. They 
might carp at them, and suggest that 
they would prefer one Judge to another 
to try particular cases; but whether 
they gave them the existing definition, 
or sought to manufacture a new one, 
they must always, in the last resort, 
trust the Judiciary to decide whether 
or not a person was guilty of undue in- 
fluence. For himself, he was not satis- 
fied that it was desirable to make any 
change in the existing law ; therefore, 
he should vote for the Bill standing in 
this particular as it was at present. As 
to the doctrine of agency, he should 
approach the clause dealing with it with 
an earnest and anxious desire to con- 
sider whether more strictness could not 
be introduced with reference to this 
most difficult and intricate subject. He 
did not say, dogmatically, that he should 
be able to present to the House words 
which would readily commend them- 
selves to the acceptance of legal minds 
in definition of this very difficult sub- 
ject, which must always be left, to a 
certain extent, to be acted upon by the 
particular facts of each case; but none 
the less should he approach it with an 
earnest desire to endeavour to prevent 
some of the consequences which had 
been found to attach to certain acts in 
some election cases. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down professed to be puzzled as to 
the nature of the advice given by the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler). He (Mr. Sexton), how- 
ever, had to thank that hon. Member 





for his speech, which displayed a rare 
largeness of political perception, and 
summed up briefly and clearly the main 
facts of the political situation in Ire- 
land. The hon. Member had offered 
some suggestions to the Committee 
which, if the Committee were wise 
enough to accept them, would have 
a good effect, not only in facilitating 
the progress of the Bill, but upon the 
general state of feeling between the 
Members of the House and the diffe- 
rent parts of the Kingdom. He could 
not help thinking that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin had been 
easily puzzled as to the meaning of the 
advice of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. The hon. Member recom- 
mended that the Committee, instead of 
accepting the slothful counsel of lawyers 
to abandon the effort to make a defini- 
tion should continue that effort. Law- 
yers sometimes spoke in a very cloudy 
manner; but whenever they came to 
the subject of definitions they always 
spoke clearly. They seemed to object 
to defining anything—they wished to 
leave everything to the Common Law. 
They expected to mount the Bench some 
day, and the absence of definitions was 
agreeable to them, as it left it open to 
them to decide cases on their private 
judgment, without coming into contact 
with public opinion or Parliament. He 
maintained, however, that the function 
and desire of that Assembly ought to be 
exactly contrary to that. It ought to 
set itself to endeavour to produce such 
a definition as would place every candi- 
date, every elector, and every person in 
the country hereafter outside the whim 
of any Judge. There was nothing im- 
possible in completing a definition. For 
two years the House professed to be 
greatly puzzled as to the definition of 
intimidation in land movements in Ire- 
land. It was said to be impossible 
to define intimidation; yet the House 
passed, in the Prevention of Crime Act, 
an elaborate clause dealing with it, and 
that clause was now said by the lawyers 
of Ireland to have answered its purpose. 
If it was possible to exhaustively and 
satisfactorily define that offence, it was 
equally possible to define the offence of 
undue influence; and it should be done, 
unless the lawyers wished to reserve 
an opportunity to play tricks with the 
liberty of the public. It had been very 
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interesting to listen to the speech of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland. 
He (Mr. Sexton) had been pleased to 
hear from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that, in his opinion, a per- 
son who spoke for a candidate was not 
an agent. The matter had been some- 
what brought into the fog by the 
verbal legerdemain of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had _ spoken 
at the Table (the Attorney General). 
It was difficult to gather from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s two speeches 
whether, in his view, a man who spoke 
for a candidate at a meeting was an 
agent or not; but, however this was, 
the Judges would not be likely to ac- 
cept the dicta of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman at the Table of that House. 
The statement of the Attorney General 
for Ireland, interesting as it was, was 
no assurance to him (Mr. Sexton) that 
the Judges would accept it hereafter. 
As for the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson), he 
had said, first, that the offence could 
not be defined; then, that the definition 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
was unsatisfactory, and that the defi- 
nition in the Act should be retained. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been obliged to admit the authority 
of the words the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had adopted as the terms 
of his Amendment. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Parnell) had taken the words from 
the statement of a learned Judge as 
eminent as any who had graced the 
English Bench during the course of the 
last century—namely, Mr. Justice Willes. 
The suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton should be adopted by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
so as to include ‘corrupt promises or 
inducements.” He (Mr. Sexton) would 
close by moving that Progress be re- 
pe. as it would be impossible for the 

on. Member for the City of Cork to act 
in the spirit of the recommendation of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
without time for consideration. If Pro- 
gress were reported, the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork might be able by 
to-morrow to bring forward a proposal 
which would settle this matter. Many 
hon. Members had been in the House 
since 12 o’clock to-day, having been in 
attendance on the Grand Committee. 
They would have to be down again at 
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12 o’clock to-morrow; and unless the 
laws of that House were to supersede 
the laws of Nature his proposal should 
be adopted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Ir. Sexton.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) urged the Committee to 
deal with the Amendment before them 
before reporting Progress. Last year, 
when the Bill was before the House, 
they had not heard one word about the 
definition of undue influence, even from 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), and nothing had 
occurred since last year to raise the 
question.. They had now discussed the 
matter for upwards of two hours, and 
he would therefore ask that they should 
be allowed to divide. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
the Attorney General had referred a 
little too often to the fact that this 
Bill was before the House last year. 
Of course, in a sense it was before the 
House; but everyone knew it was not 
seriously before the House. It did not 
receive the attention last Session which 
it was likely to receive this. The At- 
torney General said the question had 
been debated by the House for two 
years, and, therefore, they ought to 
come to a decision on it; but he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) would point out that 
this question of undue influence had 
been, or ought to have been, under the 
notice of the Advisers of the Crown 
since 1854, although they did not seem 
to have arrived at much conclusion on 
the subject. The views of the Govern- 
ment had developed with remarkable 
slowness. The hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton had stated reasons of the 
strongest kind—which ought to be ac- 
cepted by the Committee—for giving 
further time for the consideration of this 
important Amendment. Haste, under 
the circumstances, would be scandalous, 
and would be irritating in the highest 
degree to the Irish people; and it was 
quite evident that some of the English 
Members, as devoted to Liberal prin- 
ciples as the Government, would consider 
it disgraceful. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would not endeavour to exercise 
undue influence upon their supporters, 
but would consent to have this ques- 
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tion carefully considered at a becoming 
time, and when so many Members were 
not absent, and when Members would 
be in a better spirit for considering it. 
He also hoped that the Attorney Gene- 
ral, having had his attention called to 
the complaints of the Irish people, 
would, between now and to-morrow, 
provide some suggestion which would 
meet with the exigencies of the case. 
If the hon. and learned Member brought 
in anything like a tolerable amendment 
to the law, he could assure him that the 
Irish Members would not treat it in an 
attitude of cold indifference, or in any 
captious spirit, such as had been mani- 
fested by the Treasury Bench that 
evening. 

Mr. THOMASSON suggested to hon. 
Members opposite that they would not 
get a better division than they could 
have now, and said the question was 
merely whether any definition of undue 
influence was necessary? He thought 
the Committee might very well adopt 
the Amendment of the hon. Member, 
and report Progress, and then the At- 
torney General could consider what fur- 
ther Amendment was necessary. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY pointed 
out that the leading Members from Ire- 
land were not present. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he thought it 
unreasonable to expect hon. Members 
who had been engaged in the House for 
more than 12 hours, as he and the At- 
torney General had been, to proceed 
further now. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he 
thought there was some force in the 
appeal of hon. Members opposite. He 
should regret any decision at that mo- 
ment, because if that decision was ad- 
verse it would be against the appeal of 
the Irish Members on behalf of the great 
majority of the Irish people. The pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) was apparently made in a 
fair spirit; and if the Committee would, in 
an equally candid spirit, undertake to 
examine the proposal to-morrow, he was 
satisfied that the progress of the Bill 
would not be in the slightest degree re- 
tarded. He considered this question as 
one of primary importance to Ireland; 
and as Ireland was more affected than 
any other part of the Kingdom he 
thought the Committee should adjourn. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGION 
said, that as hon. Members did not seem 
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disposed to go on to a decision, as he 
had hoped they would, it was better not 
to waste any further time. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was very 
glad that the noble Marquess had 
agreed to report Progress, because he 
hoped to arrive at some compromise 
which might take a practical shape. 
The Attorney General objected to his 
definition of undue influence, on the 
ground that it was too limited. He, 
however, objected to the definition in 
the Act of 1854, on the ground that it 
was too wide. To-morrow they might 
examine the definition in the Act of 
1854, and see how much they could give 
up. Surely the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had not set his face against yield- 
ing any portion of that definition, which 
was passed before the Ballot Act under 
very different circumstances to those now 
existing, and which was certainly not 
needed now. He must either yield 
something in regard to the proposed de- 
finition, repeal the old definition, and 
grant a new definition, or else make 
undue influence an illegal instead of a 
corrupt practice. Either of those courses 
would meet the case. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S GRANT 
BILL.—[Bur11 208.] 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Eze 
chequer, Mr. Gladstone.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had 
steadily voted for this Bill, and for Lord 
Alcester’s Bill; but he wished to express 
his regret at the course Lord Wolseley 
had taken with regard to the Holy 
Carpet which was sent to Mecca. Lord 
Wolseley had presented a Memorandum, 
in which he argued that this was not a 
religious ceremony, and that the course 
he took was to pay a tribute of respect 
not to the Mahomedan religion, but to 
the Sultan. Lord Wolseley wasa man of 
high authority; but he would venture 
to put against his opinion the opinion of 
Sir William Muir, a man equally emi- 
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nent, though in a different way, who 
was not only one of their most promi- 
nent Indian statesmen, having been 
Governor of the North-West Provinces 
and Minister of Finance in India, but 
who was also a great authority upon 
this subject, having devoted his leisure 
to the study of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion. His Life of Mahomet was the best 
work on the subject. Sir William Muir 
had written a letter to Zhe Standard, in 
which he contradicted Lord Wolseley ; 
and he submitted that his opinion ought 
to have more weight than Lord Wolse- 
ley’s. It seemed to him to be the duty 
of this country to protest against any 
sanction being given to the Maho- 
medan religion. This was still, he 
hoped, a Christian country, and they 
ought not to give their sanction to the 
religion of the false Prophet. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he was sorry that 
this question had been brought before 
the House at that late hour. He was 
astounded to hear the hon. Member 
quoting the opinion of Sir William 
Muir, who was a Member of the Indian 
Council, and had sent round Circulars 
in favour of the Zenana Mission. When 
the Queen became Empress of India, it 
was clearly laid down that she was not 
to interfere with the religious beliefs of 
the people of India; and yet the hon. 
Member cited the opinion upon this sub- 
ject of a gentleman who sent Circulars 
round to Members of Parliament in 
favour of the Zenana Mission. 


Friendly, §¢. Societies 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


FRIENDLY, &c. SOCIETIES (NOMINA- 
TIONS) BILL—{Bux 117.] 


(Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Burt, Mr. Albert 
Grey, Mr. Northcote.) 


[ Progress 29th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked for some 
explanation of the proposed reference to 
the Solicitor to the Treasury ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the object of 
this clause was to determine who should 
be the person, in case of intestacy of 
an illegitimate depositor having no legal 
representative, to receive the money of 
the member as his natural representa- 
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tive. That was the regular duty of the 
Solicitor to the Treasury, who was con- 
stantly called upon to determine such 
questions. 


Clauses 2 to 7, inclusive, amended, and 
agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Payments made by directors 
under the power above given). 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, the fol- 
lowing Amendments were agreed to :— 
In page 3, line 13, leave out ‘‘the;” 
line 13, leave out ‘‘ of any society ;” line 
17, after ‘‘society,” insert ‘‘or savings 
bank.” 


Olause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Direction to give notice of 
interest nominated over £50 to the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 24, after ‘“ exceeds,’’ insert 
‘‘ after deduction of any moneys payable under 
the registered or certified rules of such society 
for the purpose of defraying the funeral ex- 
penses of such member the sum of.”—(Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 25, leave out from “ shall,”’ to 
end of sub-section (1), and insert ‘‘ before 
making payment thereof to a nominee or other- 
wise, require production of a duly stamped 
receipt for the succession or legacy duty payable 
thereon, or a letter, ora certificate from the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue stating that 
none such is payable.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
33, leave out ‘nominated or.”—( dr. 
Courtney.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 36, at end of sub-section 
(2), insert “ and the directors shall be at liberty 
before making such payment to require satis- 
factory evidence that the total personal estate of 
the deceased, including the sum in question, 
does not after deduction of debts and funeral 
expenses exceed the value of one hundred 
pounds.’’—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Amendment agrced to. 
Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 


37, leave out sub-section (3).—(J/r. 
Courtney.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 10 (Notices) agreed to, 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, leave 
out Clause 6, and insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Provisions in case of intestacy and no nomi- 
nation), 

“Tf any member of a registered trade union, 
entitled from the funds thereof to a sum not 
exceeding one hundred pounds, dies intestate 
and without having made any nomination 
which remains unrevoked at his death, such 
sum shall be payable, without letters of ad- 
ministration, to the person who appears to a 
majority of the trustees, upon such evidence as 
they may deem satisfactory, to be entitled by 
Law to receive the same.” —(Mr. Courtney.) 

Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next, and to be 
printed, [Bill 228.] 


SURREY (TRIAL OF CAUSES) BILL. 
(Mr. Warton, Captain Aylmer.) 
[BILL 65.] SECOND READING. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment on Second Read- 
ing [13th June]. 


Mr. WARTON said, it would be in 
the recollection of some hon. Members 
that yesterday evening 

Mr. SPEAKER: Thereis an Amend- 
ment to this Order; and, therefore, at 
this hour (1.40) it cannot be taken. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would, in 
that case, put the Bill down for the 4th 
of July. 

Mr. MONK said, the Amendment was 
that the Order be discharged. Was the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton) in Order in moving that 
the Bill be postponed till the 4th of 
July, when there was such an Amend- 
ment upon the Paper? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) is an Amendment to an Order of 
the Day; and, therefore, it brings into 
operation the Rule with regard to 
Opposed Business. The Bill cannot be 
taken after half-past 12. 


Adjourned Debate further adjourned till 
Wednesday 4th July. 





HOTION. 


—c Oo 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 6) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Joun Hors, Bill for con- 

firming certain Provisional Orders made by the 
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Board of Trade, under “ The Electric Lighting 
Act, 1882,” relating to Limehouse, Poplar, 
Richmond (Surrey), Rotherhithe, Saint Giles’s 
(Pilsen Joel), Saint Olave, Saint Saviour's 
(Southwark), Shoreditch, and Wednesbury and 
Darlaston, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Joun Hoims and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 227.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 15th June, 1883. 


MINUTES. )}— Pusric Briris—First Reading— 
Lord Alcester’s Grant * (95) ; Lord Wolseley’s 
Grant * (96); Registry of Deeds (Ireland) * 
97); Forest of Dean (Highways)* (98) ; 

cal Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 3) * (99) ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 5) * (100). 

Second Reading—Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders * (76); Water Provisional Orders* 
(77); Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 3) * (81); Tramways Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 2) * (80). 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) *; 
Municipal Corporations (Unreformed) * (59), 
and passed. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
CONVENTION OF 1881—A SPECIAL 
COMMISSIONER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart CADOGAN said, that, seeing 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies {the Earl of Derby) in 
his place, he wished to ask him a Ques- 
tion of which he had given him private 
Notice, relating to an important state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister in 
‘*‘ another place” last night. The right 
hon. Gentleman was reported to have 
said— 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, with 
reference to the question of the Transvaal Con- 
vention, have determined to advise the sending 
out of a Special Commissioner to South Africa. 
The business of that Special Commissioner will 
be to consider our present relations with the 
Transvaal Government, and the terms and con- 
ditions of the Convention, now that they have 
been illustrated by the working of a certain 
time, and by the experience thus afforded. The 
functions of the Special Commissioner will, of 
necessity, bring within his view the state of 
Bechuanaland, which it will be his duty to con- 
sider in concert with the High Commissioner at 
Cape Town,” 
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He (Earl Cadogan) had no desire, in 
putting a Question on this subject, to 
enter upon any controversial matter, 
and that more especially as his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) had a 
Notice of Motion on the Paper in re- 
gard to South African affairs generally. 
He might, however, be permitted to re- 
mind their Lordships that it was two 
years since the late Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (the Earl of Kimberley) 
announced to Parliament and the coun- 
try that Her Majesty’s Government had 
determined to re-cede the Transvaal to 
the Boers, under the Convention signed 
and ratified in October nearly two years 
ago. Considerable discussion took place 
in their Lordships’ House upon the 
course which the Government then de- 
termined to adopt, and that course was 
viewed with considerable anxiety and 
interest all over the country. The noble 
Earl opposite the late Secretary of State 
for the Colonies himself would admit 
that the Opposition had not endeavoured 
to hamper the action of the Government 
in the very difficult position in which 
they found themselves at the critical 
~ of the conclusion of the Boer 

ar; but it could not be denied that 
the Government had taken a course 
which had originally excited apprehen- 
sion; and, since then, the matter had 
been watched, and it was now viewed 
with alarm. Several attempts had been 
made this year in the other House to 
obtain from the Government explana- 
tions as to the policy they intended to 
adopt in the present position of affairs 
in the Transvaal. The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the late Go- 
vernment (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) had 
made repeated attempts in the other 
House to elicit from the Prime Minister 
a promise to give them a day for the 
discussion of this question; but all of 
them had resulted in failure. One dis- 
cussion, no doubt, had taken place, by 
which his right hon. Friend had elicited 
a certain amount of information ; but he 
had not been able hitherto to obtain 
from the Prime Minister a day for the 
discussion of his Motion. On the pre- 
vious evening his right hon. Friend 
had addressed another Question to the 
Prime Minister on this subject ; and the 
result had been the announcement to 
which he (Earl Cadogan) had already 
referred. He must confess that, with- 
out entering upon any speculation or 
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prophecy as to the nature or results of 
the Commission which was foreshadowed 
by that statement, he could not but 
think that before it was sent out Par- 
liament and the nation were entitled to 
more information as to this resolve of 
the Government; and he had, therefore, 
given Notice that he would ask the 
noble Earl whether he would have any 
objection to stating to the House and 
the country the Instructions which would 
be given to this Special Commissioner ? 
He (Earl Cadogan) thought they ought 
to know the scope of the powers of the 
Special Commission. His business, as 
stated by the Prime Minister, would be 
to consider our present relations with 
the Transvaal Government and the terms 
of the Convention. He (Earl Cadogan) 
should have thought that that would 
have been the business of the Secre- 
tary of State. Nothing, it would be ob- 
served, was said by the Prime Minister 
as to any communications with the 
Transvaal Government. Therefore, he 
thought it right to ask whether the 
Colonial Secretary could give them any 
information as to the Instructions that 
would be given to the Special Com- 
missioner? He had, besides, given the 
noble Earl Notice of another Question. 
He would be glad to know if the deci- 
sion to send out a Special Commissioner 
had been arrived at after consultation 
with the Transvaal Government, or with 
the concurrence of that Government; and, 
if that Government had been consulted, 
he should like to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he could 
give them any hope that he would be 
able to lay on the Table of the House 
the Correspondence that had passed 
between the Home and the Colonial 
Governments upon the question? He 
asked these Questions with a sincere 
wish that the Transvaal Question might 
be settled satisfactorily; but he must 
confess that he had no very sanguine 
anticipation of this result. He must 
say that he did not look with much 
hope or with much pleasure on the 
steps the Government were now taking. 
With regard to the Convention, there 
were only two courses which could be 
adopted. It would be necessary for the 
Government either to drop the Conven- 
tion altogether, or to enforce the ob- 
servance of its terms. Any modifica- 
tion of the Convention would be entirely 
fruitless and nugatory. The only re- 
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sult, therefore, which he could anticipate 
from this course was one that he viewed 
with considerable regret—namely, that 
further delay would take place in this 
matter, and that all those evils which 
had now been accumulating day by 
day over the whole of the South African 
Possessions and Dependencies of Her 
Majesty would go on increasing, and 
the remedies would be more difficult of 
application. 

‘Tne Eart or DERBY, in reply, said, 
he was surprised at the course taken by 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Cadogan), 
as the noble Earl knew that his noble 
Friend, a former Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
was about to bring the whole question 
before the House; but the noble Earl 
had not waited for an opportunity to be 
given to answer any Question as to the 
Mission to the Transvaal. He must also 
observe that it was not customary to dis- 
cuss in that House the proceedings of 
the other; they had nothing to do with 
the question whether the late Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) had, or had not, succeeded 
in obtaining a day for the discussion of 
this question in ‘‘ another place.” In 
regard to the Question asked by the 
noble Earl, the Government would be 
prepared, in due course, to lay upon 
the Table a copy of the Instructions to 
the Special Commissioner about to be 
sent out to the Transvaal; but it would 
not be to the public advantage to lay 
them on the Table in the present state 
of the negotiations. But another diffi- 
culty was in the way; the Instructions 
did not exist in any formal shape at 
present, as they had not yet been 
drafted, and, in any case, it was neces- 
sary that they should be in existence 
before they could be produced. With 
regard to the second part of the noble 
Earl’s Question, as to whether there 
had been any consultation with or 
concurrence of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, he need hardly remind their Lord- 
ships that, during the last two years, 
frequent dissatisfaction had been ex- 
pressed by the Transvaal Government 
with the present state of things, and 
that there had been many expressions of 
desire on the part of that Government 
for a revision of the Convention. His 
noble Friend (the Earl of Kimberley), 
who had preceded him at the Colonial 


Office, had refused to hold out any hope | 
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to them that their demands would be 
acceded to, his view being to wait a 
while and see how events were likely to 
proceed. That being the case, the Go- 
vernment had, under the circumstances, 
very little doubt as to the feelings of the 
Transvaal Government in regard to the 
Convention. The Government were in- 
formally acquainted with their views, 
and understood that they were willing 
to meet Her Majesty’s Government half 
way in any attempt which might be 
made to settle the question ; and, there- 
fore, considering the Correspondence 
that had passed the last two years be- 
tween the Government and the Trans- 
vaal authorities, he had not thought it 
necessary to consult the Transvaal Go- 
vernment, nor to ask its concurrence in. 
regard to the sending out of a Special 
Commissioner. Ashe had said, he would 
be prepared, but not at the present time, 
to lay the Instructions on the Table. 


SOUTH AFRICA —THE TRANSVAAL CON- 
VENTION OF 1881—THE NATIVE 
STATES. 

MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tae Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I desire to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for copies or extracts of any en- 
gagements subsisting between this country and 
any States or Native Tribes in South Africa; 
and to call attention to the execution of the 
Transvaal Convention of 1881.” 


In doing so, I may observe that we are 
in the habit of speaking of South Africa 
as a place with one nation and one Go- 
vernment, though, as a matter of fact, 
there are in that portion of that great 
Continent several nations, and at least 
four different forms of Government. 
There isthe responsibly-governed Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope; the Colony 
of Natal, which possesses a Government 
that may be said to stand midway be- 
tween that of a Crown Colony and a re- 
sponsible Government; and there are also 
the Dutch Republics of the Orange River 
Free State and the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, however they may be described, 
and a great variety of forms of adminis- 
tration in the Native territory. We 
have thus to deal with a very complex 
system of politics to which we are bound 
by a network of Treaties. I will not 
now enter into the subject of these 
Treaties ; but it will be for the conve- 
nience of the House on future occasions 
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if Returns are made, showing the dif- 
ferent engagements to which we are 
parties in South Africa. There are, in 
the first place, those which we have 
entered into with such States as the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Free 
State; there are also the engagements 
which we have exacted from Chiefs in 
the position of Cetewayo and Usibepu ; 
and, lastly, there are such obligations as 
those which we have entered into with 
the Bechuanas and the Basutos. I desire 
chiefly to call attention to the Conven- 
tion with the Transvaal Government 
made in 1881. It was imposed at the 
end of a not very successful war; but it 
was represented as a Treaty of very 
great importance by the Prime Minister, 
who said of it— 


“Under the Convention we felt it our duty 
to take the best securities for the welfare of 
these Native Tribes, counted by hundreds of 
thousands, who inhabit the Transvaal, and to- 
wards whom we could not forget the responsi- 
bility we had assumed. We provided that power 
should be retained for that purpose... .I 
must now speak to you in few, but I trust clear 
words. We have great duties to perform; we 
have made large concessions. We have been 
censured and vituperated for these concessions. 
. . . We never for a moment forgot what was 
due to other considerations, to the rights of the 
Native Tribes, and to the general peace of South 
Africa. . . And those men are mistaken, if such 
there be, who judge that our liberal concessions 
were the effect of weakness or timidity, and 
who think that because we granted much it 
was only to encourage them to ask for more.”’ 


I do not care to make any comments on 
that statement; I take it in its naked 
and unadorned simplicity. But a few 
nights ago my noble Friend the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Earl of Derby) gave us an instructive 
comment on the statement of the Prime 
Minister. He was questioned with re- 
gard to the Convention; and, in sub- 
stance, he said that the Convention gave 
us little power, and that its success de- 
pended on the sincere good-will and co- 
operation of the contracting parties in 
the Transvaal. That, I think, isa new 
doctrine to introduce into the history of 
Conventions by the Power assumed to 
be the stronger. He further gave us 
the important information that negotia- 
tions were pending for the revision of 
this Convention, and that they might 
end in the withdrawal of the Resident 
in the Transvaal at Pretoria. I wish to 
ascertain how and why it is that the 
Convention has failed altogether; and, 
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if not, what portion of it is so valu- 
able that the Government think it worth 
maintaining; and, above all, if that be 
so, what guarantees we are to take in 
order to prevent the revised Treaty be- 
coming as ineffective as the existing 
Treaty? I will next consider the Articles 
of the Convention — there are 33 of 
them. Article II. provides for the ap- 
pointment of a British Resident, with 
certain duties and functions. I wish to 
ask whether there has been anything in 
practice which corresponds to the theory 
of this Article; and as two years have 
passed since the Convention was signed, 
and this official has been appointed, I 
should also like to ask whether he has 
done anything more than simply to send 
home some Correspondence upon the 
question of revising the Articles? All 
we know of him is that, on one rather 
remarkable occasion, he was present at 
a banquet at which the name of the 
Queen was not treated with the respect 
which is its due, and that he was called 
to account for his conduct on the occa- 
sion. We know nothing further of him, 
except that he has, from time to time, 
made various remonstrances, which are 
recorded in these Blue Books, and these 
have been treated with the most abso- 
lute contempt. All this had been pre- 
dicted by us; we had asked what powers 
you were going to give the Resident; 
and had said that, without them, the 
arrangement would end in complete 
failure. It has so happened, and I do 
not believe you can point to any one case 
in which he has interfered with success. 
Article V. provides, so far as it can, for 
the due and proper punishment of all 
offences committed contrary to the rules 
of civilized warfare; and, in reference 
to the point, I have repeatedly drawn 
attention to the committel of several 
disgraceful murders ; there was no ques- 
tion as to the facts ; they were committed 
in broad daylight; and, although some 
of the offenders were brought into Court, 
I do not think that one has met with 
punishment ; or, if they have, it has only 
been in the shape of a very light and 
altogether inadequate penalty. The next 
Article to which I will refer, and some 
others connected with it—Article VII.— 
relate to the liabilities of the Transvaal 
Government. A Commission was ap- 
pointed, on which, with ingenious ine- 
quality, there was but one Englishman 
to two Boers; but it did its work in a 
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fair spirit, and it divided the obligations 
into two categories. The first charge 
included Debts which were a charge 
upon the Transvaal at the time of an- 
nexation. We did not pay them off, 
and the Transvaal could not be justly 
censured for leaving them in the posi- 
tion in which we found them. There 
was a second charge of £261,000 repre- 
senting the legitimate expenses of the 
Government during the time we were 
in the country, or the excess of expen- 
diture over income. The Transvaal 
agreed to pay this off, and partly,by the 
payment of alump sum. In addition, 
there was £130,000, which represented 
compensation awards charged against 
the Transvaal. The total Debt was 
£40v,000, which was due to us, and 
which the Transvaal was reasonably 
and fairly bound to pay, and they were 
to have paid £100,000 within 12 months. 
Has any part of that been paid? I 
apprehend not. Then there were awards 
made by the Commission against us 
and against the Transvaal—this country 
had to pay £30,000, and the Transvaal 
Government £130,000, and we paid our 
£30,000 at once. We have also ad- 
vanced the Transvaal the money to meet 
the awards against it, and nothing has 
been repaid; nor has anything been 
paid towards the salaries and expenses 
of the Commission, amounting to £4,100. 
I will not go into particulars of the 
counter-claim, as Sir Hercules Robinson 
sums up its character in these words— 

‘*T need not attempt to do more than offer a 
few general remarks on each item, which I may 
preface by observing that it is difficult to con- 
ceive that such a claim could have been seriously 
put forward.” 


It was for the enormous sum of £175,000. 
Indeed, the terms of the counter-claim 
were so preposterous that Sir Hercules 
Robinson said he could only imagine 
that they were advanced in order to 
cover the contemplated failure of the 
Transvaal State to meet the claim of 
£100,000 under the Dutch Convention. 
Then I come to the next Article—No. 
XII.—which says that no person who 


has remained loyal to Her Majesty’s | 
| critical time, they were loyal to us; and 


Government during the recent hostili- 
ties shall suffer any molestation. How 
has that been carried out? There were, 
no doubt, three parties concerned. There 
were the English, there were the loyal 
Boers, and there were the Natives. As 
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some time before the crisis at forced 
prices, and left the country. That was 
probably the wisest course they could 
take. I do not care to go into the case 
of the loyal Boers. That has been dis- 
cussed on former occasions, and I think 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies admitied that there had 
been great hardship in certain instances. 
As regards the Natives, however, it is a 
much harder case. To the North of the 
Transvaal they have not been mueh per- 
secuted, because there they were in 
greater numbers, stronger, and more 
capable of taking care of themselves. 
They are, in fact, reserved for a later 
fate. To the South, however, where they 
were more isolated and much feebler, the 
Natives were exposed to the attacks of 
filibusters. They have been exposed to 
robbery, the seizure of their land, and 
very great oppression. I will take one 
single case within the Transvaal as it is 
recorded in the Blue Book of last year. 
A Chief of the name of Ikaniki, who 
lived within the Transvaal boundary, 
was stated to have erected walls at his 
kraal, but was not shown to have taken 
any active part in the hostilities beyond 
the Border. Nevertheless, it was urged 
that he had given notice of his inten- 
tion to take part in the disturbances. A 
Boer Commando was sent to the station, 
and a clean sweep was made of the pro- 
perty of the Chief, who was completely 
impoverished. I call that a disgraceful 
and wanton act; for, although this man 
had never been accused of any greater 
act than ‘‘intention,’”’ he was so far im- 
poverished that he was obliged to pro- 
ceed to Pretoria to sue for mercy and 
assistance. This, your Lordships will 
observe, was within the Border of the 
Transvaal. As to what has occurred 
outside the Border, we know a little 
more. There you come upon such tribes 
as those presided over by Mankoroane 
and Montsioa. They have been driven 
from one point to another on account of 
their tried and devoted loyalty to us. It 
should be remembered that it stands re- 
corded, beyond doubt, that, at a most 


that, when they were attacked, we prac- 
tically abandoned them to their enemies. 
And here I may say that I desire to 
draw a distinction between the Boers of 
the Transvaal and the rascaldom ga- 


regards the English, I apprehend that | thered on the Border, under the name of 
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filibusters and marauders. They come 
from all nations and races, and: are pro- 
hably as disgraceful a set of men as 
were ever drawn together. Mr. Hud- 
son has shown that it was no exaggera- 
tion that tribe after tribe was pushed 
back on the other tribes, or actually 
perished altogether during the hostili- 
ties. Did Sir Hercules Robinson give 
any better account? No; he simply 
says— 

“ The condition of this country is deplorable ; 
and I am unable to hold out any hope of in- 
ducing the Transvaal Government to restrain 
those of its subjects who are engaged in the 
acts of brigandage referred to.” 


And he adds, in another despatch— 


“ After carefully perusing those Papers, it 
appears to me to be difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the Transvaal Government is 
morally responsible for these proceedings.” 

I come now to the next Article, with re- 
gard to which there is one point which 
successive English Ministers and Go- 
vernments, no matter what their politics 
might be, have insisted on in their deal- 
ings with the Transvaal—namely, the 
suppression of slavery. One of the 
Articles of the Convention of Pretoria 
provides that no slavery or ‘‘ apprentice- 
ship ” shall be tolerated by the Govern- 
ment. In the strict sense of the former 
term, I should not be prepared to affirm 
that such an institution existed in the 
Transvaal; but under the latter term 
there has existed for years a species of 
veiled slavery which is called by another 
name, but which is in reality the same 
thing. Can anyone who has held the 
Seals of the Colonial Office doubt or 
deny that? Our traditional policy in 
this country has been to preserve our- 
selves absolutely clear from the slightest 
taint of slavery. The Boers, on the 
other hand, held an entirely different 
view. They looked upon a Native as 
being in the position of an intelligent 
animal, to be kindly treated in the same 
way as a horse or an ox is treated, but 
nothing beyond that. If he is alive he 
best discharges his human function as a 
bondsman ; and if he is inconvenient, it 
is well to remove him out of the way. 
It is a matter of history that that has 
been the practice and view which the 
Boers have entertained. And when you 
come to ‘‘apprenticeship” it differs 
very little from veiled slavery. Till 
within a very recent period it was the 
practice in storming a Native town to 
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kill husband and wife, and to take the 
child and train him up as a so-called 
apprentice. Then there are Articles 
XIII. and XXI., which provide for the 
creation of a Native Location Commis- 
sion. I believe that Commission has 
been in existence for some time, and has 
sat and done business; but I do not 
agree that it has ever done anything of 
a practical nature; it is so encumbered 
with forms. Then there is an Article— 
No. XVIII.—which provides that the 
British Resident shall always be a me- 
dium of communication with the Chiefs 
outside British territory. The object of 
that is very obvious. It was necessary 
and essential to the safety of the 
position of the Resident—essential, also, 
to the protection of the adjoining 
tribes. My Lords, that Article has been 
not only infringed, but distinctly vio- 
lated. There has been a cession of terri- 
tory from these Chiefs outside. They 
were remonstrated with, first, by Mr. 
Hudson, and then by my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Kimberley), who was then 
Colonial Secretary. What was the 
answer of the Transvaal Government ? 
It is so remarkable that I must trouble 
your Lordships with it. I find that I 
am compelled to read many extracts to 
your Lordships ; but it is inevitably ne- 
cessary to enable me to discharge, even 
in a most imperfect way, the task which 
I have undertaken. I pray your Lord- 
ships to mark, not merely the substance, 
but the tone of that answer. My noble 
Friend had remonstrated against the 
violation of this Article. In reply to that 
remonstrance the Transvaal Government 
said, in effect, that what they had done 
was, at the worst, a breach of the form 
of the Convention rather than an actual 
contravention of its terms; what they 
had done was simply to send a messenger 
to the Native Tribes outside their boun- 
daries. That was the very thing from 
which they are debarred by that Article 
of the Convention. Then they go on to 
say that they are perfectly convinced 
that the Queen’s Government will be 
satisfied with the explanation which 
they had given. My Lords, I do not 
think so insolent an answer has ever been 
sent to this Government for generations 
and generations past. Now, what was 
the answer which my noble Friend 
made? Well, he observed with surprise 
and regret that his representations as to 
the infractions of the Convention had not 
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been answered in a more satisfactory 
manner. He further expressed a hope 
that, if the Transvaal Government de- 
sired to be relieved of its obligations, it 
would make proper representations on 
the subject to the Agents of the Crown. 
I think that is an indication which the 
Transvaal Government have not been 
slow to accept; for they have, ever since 
the date of that letter, shown themselves 
less and less disposed to fulfil the duties 
to which they were solemnly pledged. 
Now I pass from that to almost the last 
point to which I need call attention— 
that is, the question of the boundaries 
in Article XIX. Now, if there was any 
one part of this Convention which pos- 
sesses value it is the Article that regu- 
lates boundaries. Almost all our South 
African difficulties have arisen out of this 
question of boundaries. At the time of 
the Pretoria Convention, we made great 
sacrifices in order to satisfy the Boers. 
If there, then, is any value in this Con- 
vention, it is in the observance of those 
Articles which deal with boundaries. I 
will not go into the case; but there is 
one question which deserves the careful 
attention of the House. On the South- 
West Frontier of the Transvaal there is 
a new settlement which is said to have 
sprung up, composed, I believe, origi- 
nally of some 300 or 400 families, of 
whom some 60 families are represented 
by English deserters, the scum of the 
earth. They have established a form of 
Government and Executive, appointed a 
President, and, I think, they have issued 
an official Gazette. They have imposed 
taxes, and have afforded every possible 
facility for the introduction of spirits 
into the district. They have plundered 
the Natives and seized their lands. We 
have, I believe, remonstrated; but the 
answer of the Transvaal Government is, 
that they have no power themselves to 
restrain these robbers. I will come to 
them presently. But I beg your Lord- 
ships to observe, in passing, that there 
are some ominous precedentsof the estab- 
lishment of these settlements in South 
Africa. The Transvaal itself is the aggre- 
gation of three separate Republics, which 
were subsequently amalgamated when 
they had settled their differences, and 
the seat of Government was removed. 
Iu the same way, this settlement may 
be embodied as an independent Republic 
for a time, and then be merged in the 
Transvaal. There are two points to 
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| alleged inability of the Transvaal Go- 
vernment to control those men, I think 
two instances of what occurred quite re- 
cently will dispose of that argument. 
When Sir Bartle Frere was at Kimber- 
ley certain Boer freebooters made raids 
into Bechuana territory. Sir Bartle Frere 
sent about 150 policemen, and those 
ravages were immediately stopped. What 
Sir Bartle Frere did then the Cape Go- 
vernment did only a fewmonths ago. Two 
or three hundred police put an end to 
the incursions of bodies of marauders, 
and quickly restored order. None are 
so blind as those who will not see, and 
none are so weak as those who will not 
use force. I must point out to the House 
the very serious relations which arise from 
the existence of this Republic, which is 
called Stellasland. It fills up the whole 
space intervening between the South- 
West corner of the Transvaal and the 
great Desert beyond, and commands the 
great line of road running North and 
South in Africa. Lines of roads are 
generally lines of watershed; and along 
those lines generally travel all the civil- 
izing influences of missionaries and com- 
mercial enterprize. But immediately 
you have that Republic thrown across 
your road you Jose control of it. You 
enable them to seal up the country, and 
to prevent the spread of all those social, 
political, and civilizing agencies which 
would otherwise be at work. Before 1 
end, I wish to say one word more as to 
this recent Blue Book which has been 
laid on the Table, and it is that I have 
never read a Blue Book which has given 
me so much pain and so much humilia- 
tion. From first to last there is not one 
redeeming feature in the despatches re- 
_corded therein. We call upon the Trans- 
vaal Government to keep their obliga- 
tions. Their statement that they are 
unable to dois unworthy of credit. They 
communicated with the Chiefs outside 
the Transvaal territory behind our backs, 
and without our consent. They annexed 
territory. A deputation of Native Chiefs 
waits upon Sir Henry Bulwer to make 
complaints. They resent this, and they 
use language as arrogant and as insolent 
as any that I have ever read, and they 
call upon us to justify our proceedings ; 
and they threaten to seize and imprison 
both the Whites and the Natives who 
formed the deputation. Mr. Hudson, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, and Sir Hercules 
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Robinson, all agree with one voice in 
viewing these transactions from a com- 
mon point. There were several things 
provided for in the Convention—there 
was the payment of the Debt, there was 
the punishment of offences, there was 
the protection of the Natives, there was 
the observance of the boundaries, there 
was the control of foreign relations ; 
but in every one of these matters— 
except, perhaps, in the last case—I will 
take upon myself to say there has been 
a most dismal failure to observe the 
terms of the Treaty on the part of the 
Transvaal Government. And now, in 
conclusion, I wish to ask what is the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
really mean to adopt in this matter? I 
understand my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Derby) has confirmed the statement 
of the Prime Minister that a Special 
Commissioner has been appointed to 
carry out the terms of the Treaty. I do 
not ask who that Special Commissioner 
is; but I must, however, express consi- 
derable sympathy with him, for I will 
venture to express my doubt as to the 
success that that Commissioner will meet 
with ; because I am afraid that he will 
have a task before him that no human 
individual can accomplish, unless he is 
supported in a manner very different 
from that in which it has been the cus- 
tom of Her Majesty’s Government to 
treat its Representatives abroad, and 
especially those exercising its authority 
at the Cape. If the Commissioner is 
not to be backed up, I think that a 
very serious step is being taken in re- 
opening the Convention, and thereby 
inviting the Transvaal Government yet 
more and more to break its terms. It 
seems to me that, as usual, there are 
three courses which may be followed by 
Her Majesty’s Government. They may, 
in the first place, give up the Convention 
altogether, and swallow all the promises 
and threats in which they have indulged. 
They may, in the second place, find some 
terra firma on which to stand, which, for 
my part, I fail to find. They certainly 
look for the good-will and the co-opera- 
tion of the Boer Government. In the 
third place, they may do that which no 
one who respects the honour and credit 
of the country would desire to see them 
do—namely, to permit the Treaty to rest 
in its present condition. The simple 
effect of that Treaty, up to the present, 
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has been to delude the Natives to their 
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ruin, and to associate us with discredit- 
able and disgraceful proceedings. The 
result of our past policy in South Africa 
has been to create a complete want of 
confidence on the part of the English 
population in the Home Government. 
They say, and feel, that what is done 
one day is undone the next; and unless 
confidence on their part is renewed by a 
steady policy I am afraid that a very 
great catastrophe will occur. I believe 
there is only one process that can be 
safely adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by which this conflict can be 
averted, and that is to cease from this 
drifting and sliding policy, and to be 
firm both in speech and action; and I 
believe, also, that we must accept our 
position, and be prepared to discharge 
the duties of a great paramount Power 
in South Africa. I will move the Ad- 
dress of which I have given Notice. 

Moved, ‘That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for copies or extracts of 
any engagements subsisting between this coun- 
try and any States or Native tribes in South 
Africa.” —(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 

THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
there are very few of the statements 
in the interesting speech of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
from which I am prepared to differ. 
The noble Earl has evidently studied 
this subject with great care and dili- 
gence, and he has laid his view of it 
before your Lordships with no unneces- 
sary expenditure of words, or of time. 
I agree in some of the general pro- 
positions which he has laid down. I 
agree with him as to the variety and 
complexity of the questions that have 
arisen in South Africa. I agree that the 
affairs of that country are in a critical 
condition ; but, at the same time, I would 
observe that they have been in that 
condition not only ever since I have 
had the honour to be appoiuted to my 
present Office, but almost ever since I 
can remember. I agree, also, that the 
complications the noble Earl has referred 
to have been aggravated by a bitterness 
of feeling, erected by the difference of 
race between the English, Dutch, and 
Native inhabitants. I cannot follow 
my noble Friend from point to point 
through his speech ; but, while agreeing 
with some, and dissenting from others 
of the general statements which he has 
made, I certainly cannot admit that the 
majority of the Articles of the Conven- 
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tion have been useless, or that the 
Convention, as a whole, has been a 
failure. In reference to the quotation 
which the noble Earl has made from a 
speech of the Prime Minister two years 
ago, I think that my right hon. Friend 
was perfectly justified in the language 
he then used. The noble Earl has found 
fault with the declaration which I made 
the other night in this House, to the 
effect that it was impossible to work an 
arrangement such as that made by the 
Convention, without the goodwill and 
the co-operation of all parties. I made 
that declaration deliberately, and I am 
not now inclined to retract or to modify 
one word of it. We need not go as 
far as South Africa to discover the 
extreme difficulty, even in a thoroughly 
civilized and organized country, of en- 
forcing and maintaining a law which is 
contrary to the feelings of the popula- 
tion. If the object of the Convention 
is admitted to be the facilitation of order 
and good government, and of friendly 
relations between the Natives and the 
White population, that object cannot be 
accomplished over a country of immense 
extent, thinly populated and without a 
centralized Government, by any mere 
exercise of force. The only power we 
can employ to assist us is the co- 
operation of the people themselves. If 
this is to be treated, as my noble Friend 
seems inclined to treat it, not as an 
arrangement to which two parties are 
to be freely consenting, and in which 
both are to operate, but as an arrange- 
ment to be upheld by military force, it 
is not a Convention that is wanted ; it is 
not a Resident; it is a military occu- 
pation, and the administration of the 
country by English officials. The noble 
Earl has complained that the Resi- 
dent has not done enough under the 
Convention; but it was perfectly well 
understood that he was not appointed 
as an official charged with the duties 
that would belong to a Resident in 
an Indian State. He was not ap- 
pointed to direct and practically con- 
trol the administration of the country. 
His instructions were expressly laid 
down in the Convention; and, in my 
opinion, so far as I know, the present 
Resident has discharged his duties in a 
very satisfactory manner. Those duties 
are to advise and report; and it is not 
fair to blame him for not doing that 
which he has no power to do, or for not 
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exercising authority which is not en- 
trusted to him. I do not agree with 
the noble Earl that the power of the 
Resident to report what is done amiss 
by the Transvaal Government is of no 
great value, because I believe that the 
fear of European public opinion which 
would thus be invoked is extremely 
powerful in a country like the Trans- 
vaal; and the knowledge that cases of 
cruel oppression of the Natives would 
be brought to the knowledge of the Bri- 
tish Government through their Resident, 
and for that reason made public in 
Europe, would exercise a considerable 
deterring influence upon abuses. The 
noble Earl has referred to an alleged 
failure of justice in certain cases of 
murder, by which certain persons have 
managed to escape punishment. As 
this happened before I had any per- 
sonal connection with the Office I now 
hold, I must confess I am not acquainted 
with the minute details; but, as far as 
I can learn, there were a few cases in 
which the evidence was really doubtful, 
ar.d where, therefore, the acquittals were 
just. Innearly every case the offenders 
were, I believe, brought to justice be- 
fore the regularly constituted Courts of 
Justice; but in some instances it is 
understood that the prisoners escaped 
the justice they deserved, in conse- 
quence of the sympathy of the wit- 
nesses, and possibly of the jury also. 
If that is so, it is, no doubt, a lament- 
able fact, and one to be much re- 
gretted ; but it is a fact with which we 
are acquainted nearer home. We our- 
selves have not found that occasional 
sympathy at home of juries with pri- 
soners so very easy to deal with that 
we should be justified in making it a 
subject of report or complaint to the 
Transvaal authorities. It may be very 
unfortunate that such a feeling should 
exist among the people of the Transvaal ; 
but, under the circumstances, [ do not 
see what the Transvaal Government 
could have done in the matter. My 
noble Friend then raised the question 
of the Debt that is owing to us from 
the Transvaal. I am not going into 
that question in detail, for I have not 
the figures before me ; but I believe the 
general fact is that a certain amount of 
pecuniary liability has been discharged 
by the Transvaal Government, though 
the full amount promised has not been 


paid. 
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any part of the capital sum been paid ? 
My contention and belief is that nothing 
whatever has been paid except the in- 
terest. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: They have 
paid the interest on the Debt. I am 
not sure if they have repaid any 
part of the capital. I quite agree 
with one remark made by the noble 
Earl. He spoke of the counter-claim 
which the Transvaal Government has 
set up against us as one that is un- 
— and altogether unreasonable. 

am bound to say that I quite agree 
with him in that respect. It was a very 
foolish thing on their part to put forward 
a counter-claim of this kind; but I can 
hardly think that it was done seriously, or 
with any idea that it would be allowed. 
The position of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, I believe, is one of utter impe- 
cuniosity; and, with respect to their 
Debt, they have a much better defence 
than they have chosen to put forward. 
You cannot enforce payment of a debt 
when the debtor has no means to pay it. 
The noble Earl then went on to quote 
the Article of the Convention, which 
provides that no person living in the 
Transvaal should be made to suffer in 
consequence of having sided with us in 
the war, or in any political quarrel ; and 
he spoke of that Article as having been 
broken by the Boers in the case of English 
residents. I dare say it is true that certain 
English residents there, who disliked 
the change that had taken place, and 
who felt their position among the Dutch 
population to be unsatisfactory, and per- 
haps even unsafe, have consequently sold 
their estates and whatever they could not 
remove, and have left the country. That 
is very likely to have happened. It is 
impossible to protect men against the 
consequences of local unpopularity ; but 
the authorities are not responsible for 
the state of local feeling; and, as far 
as my recollection goes, I am unable 
to call to mind a single case in which 
complaint has been lodged against the 
Government of the Transvaal by a 
British subject, on the ground that this 
Article has been violated. I do not ac- 
tually pledge myself so far as to say that 
it has not happened in any case ; but, if 
it has, I am certain that it has been in 
some isolated case only, and that there 
has been no habitual violation of that 
engagement. With regard to the Na- 
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tives, I was rather surprised to find by 
what a scanty supply of evidence my 
noble Friend justified his allegations and 
the strong language which he used. 
We do know of one case in which 
a Native Chief was treated, as I be- 
lieve, with undue hardship; but there 
is no reason, as far as I am aware, 
to suppose that he was so dealt with 
because he had been friendly to England. 
It is easy for anyone who may be in- 
volved in a difficulty with the Transvaal 
Government to put forward that state- 
ment, and to say that he is ill-used be- 
cause he is a Friend of the English ; but, 
in the case referred to more especially by 
my noble Friend, the man was supposed 
to be contemplating insurrection. I do 
not know what evidence the Transvaal 
Government had to justify their action ; 
there can be no doubt that they pro- 
ceeded with undue severity; but there 
is no reason to suppose that their motive 
was that which has been imputed. I be- 
lieve there is one other case of a similar 
character; but I would submit that, 
bearing in mind the vast number of 
Natives within the Transvaal, and the 
unsettled condition of the country, the 
fact that two men, who were supposed 
to be actively displaying disaffection to 
the existing Government, were punished 
more severely than they ought to have 
been, does not establish, even in general . 
terms, a charge of oppression, and that 
still less does it establish a charge of 
the violation of this particular Article. 
With respect to the question of the 
Bechuana Frontier, that is a by no 
means pleasant subject, which has been 
fully discussed on a previous occasion, 
and I do not wish to repeat what I then 
said; but it practically ecmes to this— 
that I do not believe the Boer Govern- 
ment encouraged the marauders in that 
matter. Certainly, Ido not contend that 
they did all that they ought to have done 
to prevent incursions into Bechuanaland. 
But it is only just to the Boer Government 
to say that, if they had had the best will 
in the world, it would have been utterly 
impossible, considering the condition 
and organization of the Transvaal State, 
for them to have opposed any effectual 
resistance to the system of filibuster- 
ing with which they had to deal. 
They have no Regular Army, or orga- 
nized Force of Police, but only Volun- 
teers, who are called out for special 
service. They did, on one occasion, call 
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out a number of Volunteers to prevent 
the marauders from crossing the Fron- 
tier; and I believe the result was that 
the Volunteers themselves, sympathizing 
with the marauders, joined the very 
parties whom they were sent to repress. 
It was no easy matter, therefore, for 
the Transvaal Government to enforce 
the law. My noble Friend next turned 
to the question of slavery. He said, 
what was perfectly true, that the Boers 
took a lower view of the position and 
claims of the Native races than is taken 
by the English Government, or by 
English settlers. I am not quite sure as 
to the Englishsettlers; but, undoubtedly, 
the Dutch and the English views of their 
relations to the Native races are not alto- 
gether the same. I should be very sorry 
to hold the Transvaal Government in 
any manner responsible for all the acts 
which the Boers scattered over South 
Africa may commit; but the question 
is, whether the noble Earl has laid any 
ground for the charge which he brings 
against the Government and the people 
ot the Transvaal—that they have, in an 
indirect and covert way, restored slavery? 
In my opinion, there is no evidence to 
supportthatcharge. Neither Mr. Hudson 
nor Sir Hercules Robinson have been 
particularly reticent, or particularly dis- 
posed to speak with reserve, where the 
shortcomings of the Boers are concerned ; 
but as far as I can recollect, speaking 
from memory, there is not one word 
in the despatches of these gentlemen 
which goes to prove that there has been 
any attempt on the part of the Trans- 
vaal Government to restore slavery. The 
noble Earl has also stated that the reply 
given by the Transvaal Government, in 
answer to a communication from us, call- 
ing their attention to an alleged viola- 
tion of the Article of the Convention 
relating to their intercourse with the 
Native races, was of a very uncourteous 
character. He spoke of it, in fact, as 
insulting; but that appears to me to be 
an unnecessarily serious way of looking 
atthe matter. The answer was certainly 
not particularly courteous in style ; but I 
put that down to ignorance more than 
latention, for we can scarcely expect 
any great degree of refinement in South 
Africa in this respect. The question as 
to the manner in which the Transvaal 
authorities are to hold communication 
with the Native Chiefs is, it seems to 
me, precisely one of those points that 
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may very properly be considered with a 
view to establish a mode of working that 
will be satisfactory to both parties. My 
noble Friend has alluded to, and laid 
some stress upon, the fact of the founda- 
tion of two so-called Republics by ad- 
venturers outside the Transvaal. I am 
not defending these adventurers, or jus- 
tifying their action towards the Natives ; 
but I do not think that the foundation 
of these small Republics is to be im- 
puted to the Government of the Trans- 
vaal. They took no part in it; and, 
undoubtedly, they would very much 
have preferred, as they stated from the 
first, that they should be allowed to 
include these boundaries within their 
own Frontiers and to establish order 
there. AsI said before, I am not here 
to fight the battle of the Boers, or to 
contend that their conduct has been 
what it ought to be in all respects. But 
I think my noble Friend has put a very 
black construction upon some matters 
which are not important, and which 
might bear a different interpretation. I 
have never contended, nor is it my busi- 
ness to contend, that the present state of 
things with respect to the Transvaal is 
satisfactory. If it were, we should, pro- 
bably, not be debating the matter here, 
and there would be no question as to the 
Convention. But what I think my noble 
Friend really objects to is our desire, 
if possible, to act with the Transvaal 
Government instead of acting against 
them; and, if it be possible—and I be- 
lieve it is—to settle the disputes that 
have arisen in a conciliatory manner. 
What is the other alternative? It is to 
to employ force. If you threaten the 
Boers with coercion, you must be pre- 
pared to act on your threats—to send 
up a force to Pretoria and re-occupy the 
Transvaal. There is not the slightest 
doubt that we can do that if we think 
fit. It would be an easy thing, no 
doubt, to find a casus belli in what has 
taken place as regards breaches of the 
Convention. Having declared war, there 
is no military resistance to be appre- 
hended that need make us hesitate to 
take that course. But suppose we had 
done that, and suppose we had re- 
conquered the country, and held it, 


| what next? That is the real question. 


You are not dealing merely with the 
present; you will have to consider what 
you are to doin the future. When we 
discussed the question some months ago, 
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I ventured to say I could not conceive 
how anyone could desire to establish an- 
other Ireland in South Africa. But that 
is necessarily what would be the result. 
Wecould hold the country ; but weshould 
do so against the will of the inhabitants. 
We should hold it by a military force ; 
and, apart from the question of expense, 
on which, I think, the British taxpayers 
would probably have something to say, 
it is a very serious consideration whether 
we should be justified in locking up in 
that distant and remote country what 
would be not a very inconsiderable por- 
tion of our numerically small Army. I 
cannot conceive a greater source of mili- 
tary weakness, for all other purposes, 
than to be obliged to maintain a strong 
military garrison in the interior of South 
Africa. Really, these are the only two 
alternatives—either to take the people 
and Government of the Transvaal as we 
find them, and establish a modus vivendi 
with them as we best can; or else to ac- 
cept that alternative which my noble 
Friend may not be indisposed to accept, 
and to re-establish the state of things 
that existed after 1876. I do not think 
that in 1876 there was the smallest sus- 
picion of what the real opinion of the 
Transvaal people was as regarded Bri- 
tish connection. If that feeling had been 
known, I do not think anybody would 
have desired to take possession of that 
territory; and I cannot conceive anyone 
s0 foolish as to say that we ought to do it 
now, not because any advantage would 
be gained by it which could not have 
been gained then, but simply because it 
seemed to to us that we had been defeated, 
and it was necessary to show our power. 
I have a much higher belief in our 
power, and of the opinion entertained of 
us throughout the world, than to sup- 
pose that any measure of that kind is 
necessary either for our reputation or our 
influence. With regard to the Motion 
which my noble Friend has made, I do 
not think that the number of engage- 
ments and Treaties into which we have 
entered with South African States and 
Chiefs is considerable. I believe that all 
these engagements are already in print ; 
but I agree with my noble Friend that 
it may be convenient that they should be 
put before the House and the public in 
a form in which they can be more easily 
referred to; and, therefore, I have no 
objection to their being laid on the Table 
according to the terms of the Motion. 


The Earl of Derby 
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Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I did not intend to take any part in 
the debate; but, after the speech of 
the noble Earl who has just sat down 
{the Earl of Derby), I must make a 
few remarks, as I really think it calls 
for some comments. We have been 
told that we have a Suzerainty over the 
Transvaal, and that we have entered 
into a Convention. That being the case, 
I must ask, then, what does that Suze- 
rainty mean, and whether we did not 
take upon ourselves any obligations with 
regard to the Convention? So far as 
the noble Earl is concerned, it makes 
very little difference. When the people 
and Government of the Transvaal say 
they will do nothing, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment simply submits; and when 
they say they cannot pay anything, Her 
Majesty’s Government submits to that 
also. What I want to call the attention 
of the House to is this—that, by the 
Convention of 1880, obligations were 
undertaken by this country, and an en- 
gagement was given by the Prime Mi- 
nister, on the part of the Government, 
that care should be taken of the Natives 
both within the State and beyond the 
Borders—a duty which has been entirely 
neglected, and which is admitted to have 
been neglected. Take the despatches 
and Reports made by the Residents, I 
do not wish to refer to them further 
than to say that their duty has been dis- 
charged by those on the spot. But the 
way in which these authorities in the 
South African Colonies are treated is 
sufficient to make any man who is placed 
in the responsible position cf a Governor 
in those Colonies feel that he is thrown 
over and neglected by those whom he 
represents. Look at the Blue Book 
which has been put into our hands, and 
you will see how Sir Henry Bulwer was 
treated with respect to Cetewayo, and 
how his advice was neglected. And so 
with regard to Sir Hercules Robinson 
and Mr. Hudson. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have done nothing to maintain 
the Convention to which they have put 
their signature. It is not a question of 
what is to be done in the future. If 
you are to allow the Transvaal to enter 
into a Convention upon the terms 
which the noble Earl has just now laid 
down—namely, that under no circum- 
stances would you use force to main- 
tain principles which it is essential to 
the honour and good faith of this coun- 
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try to maintain, then I say you had 
Letter let the Convention go altogether 
and say the Transvaal shall be an inde- 
pendent State, and wash your hands of 
all interference with its concerns; for 
you are undertaking now a responsi- 
bility which you will throw over when 
any difficulty occurs. As to Bechuana- 
land, it is not a question of terms; and 
when the noble Ear! talks of diplomacy, 
I say it is not a question of diplomacy. 
Whatever Suzerainty may be, it is 
Sovereignty of some kind; and, there- 
fore, to speak of diplomacy is wholly in- 
consistent with the facts of the case, and 
with the relations which exist at present 
between the Transvaal and this country. 
The people of the Transvaal were treat- 
ing with the Suzerain ; they were, in fact, 
subjects of this country. You have had 
the Convention discussed by my noble 
Friend behind me (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) Article by Article. I will not 
say that the Transvaal Government have 
violated every Article; but the noble 
Earl himself admits that they have 
violated several. 

THe Eart or DERBY: No, no! 

Viscount CRANBROOK : The agree- 
ment to pay was part of the Convention, 
and they have not paid. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I said they 
could not pay. 

Viscount CRANBROOK : But, never- 
theless, it is a breach of the agreement 
not to pay. If yousign a Treaty witha 
State which you know to be impecunious, 
and one of the terms of the Treaty is 
that it shall pay a certain sum which you 
know it can never pay, you are treating 
the country you represent with dis- 
honour. When the Transvaal was an- 
nexed it had 12s. 6d. in its Treasury, and 
you knew it. If a few days had been 
allowed to elapse, the country would 
have fallen into your hands, because 
there was no money in the Treasury, 
and therefore no one was able to dis- 
charge the State obligations. The 
Transvaal cannot pay, and yet it in- 
sults you by sending in a bill, calling 
upon you to pay a sum of money you 
do not owe, and which they know you 
do not owe. ‘Then, when they send 
to negotiate with the Chiefs over the 
Border, to whom you were bound by 
obligations irrespective of those which 
bound you to the Transvaal, the noble 
Earl says, in the tone of one who is em- 
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vaal—‘‘ It is true they have done some- 
thing wrong, but it is not as bad as you 
say; it is only a breach of the Conven- 
tion that they entered into these negotia- 
tions; but, poor fellows, even if they 
wished to keep the Frontier clear of these 
marauders, they could not do it.”” The 
fact is, you have made a Convention 
which is a shadow and asham, though it 
was held up to this country as a kind of 
counter-balance to the dishonour which 
had been inflicted on your arms, and 
you do not dare to enforce a single one 
of its provisions. That is the position 
to which you have reduced the country. 
Having, first of all, submitted to a mili- 
tary success on the part of these people 
upon your own soil, within the limits of 
Natal, then, when the Government had 
to enforce the rights, duties, and respon- 
sibilities which this country had under- 
taken, and to show that the country was 
in earnest, not for the retention of the 
Transvaal only, but for your position as 
the paramount Power in South Africa, it 
was reduced to nothing, and you have 
now still further reduced the position of 
the country by what I cannot but call 
the ignoble speech to which we have 
just listened on the part of the noble 
Karl. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, for my part, I can see nothing 
ignoble in the speech of my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Derby) as alleged by the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount Cran- 
brook). It may be said, I think, that 
there is nothing more ignoble in the 
speech of my noble Friend than in that 
of the noble Viscount. I suppose the 
speech of the noble Viscount means that 
if the noble Viscount was responsible 
he would take steps—and therefore he 
thinks the Government ought—immedi- 
ately to despatch an Army to the Trans- 
vaal, 

Viscount CRANBROOK: If I was 
in Office. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : It is all 
very easy to make a grand speech when 
men are not in position of responsibility ; 
but I want to know what the noble 
Viscount would have done if he had 
been in power? I suppose he would 
have taken all the steps which he has 
pointed out. The noble Viscount’s argu- 
ments simply come to this—that he 
would have done something else if 
something else had happened; but the 
question before us is the present state of 
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affairs in South Africa, and the failure 
and breach of the Convention. That is 
a fair enough subject to discuss, and it 
is important to find a remedy. But 
does the noble Viscount help us to find 
one? Ifhe merely meant to sound the 
loud trumpet and the drum, he means 
nothing, andI have nothing to say; but 
if he meant anything, it was that we 
should proceed to force, and compel the 
Transvaal Goverment to observe the con- 
ditions of the Convention. My noble 
Friend behind me took the ignoble 
course of showing that that would have 
been an extremely foolish thing to have 
done. We embarked some years ago 
upon a very foolish course when we an- 
nexed originally the Transvaal ; but for 
that we were indebted to noble Lords 
opposite. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: You 
agreed to it yourself. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: What 
I said was, that if the information be- 
fore the Government proved that the 
Transvaal people were desirous of ac- 
cepting our rule, then I thought the 
course defensible. But I had not the 
means of judging whether the people of 
the Transvaal would accept our rule. 
I thought that if there were evidence 
enough to satisfy my noble Friend oppo- 
site that the Transvaal people were 
willing that we should take over the 
country, the late Government were jus- 
tified in the policy of annexation. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
agreed to it. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I was 
anxious to give a reasonable support to 
the Department with which I had been 
connected ; but I am not responsible for 
the error of judgment which was made 
by noble Lords opposite, who, upon the 
facts before them, annexed the Trans- 
vaal. However, we are now called upon 
to explain what course we mean to take 
with regard to the Convention, and my 
noble Friend has, I think, sufficiently 
answered the points to which our atten- 
tion was directed. It has been said that 
the Convention was directly violated in 
more than one particular, and I admit, 
as my noble Friend admitted, that the 
non-payment of the promised money 
was a distinct violation of the engage- 
ments of the Transvaal Government; but 
the fact was they had no money. A 
great deal, however, that is wholly erro- 
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neous has been said as to the other 
Articles of the Convention. It is gene- 
rally supposed, and many people believe 
it, that there has been a general viola- 
tion of the Convention as regards the 
Natives in the Transvaal. Now, there 
is no proof of that. I entirely admit 
the importance of the case of the Natives 
outside the Frontier; but the main ob- 
jects of the Convention were directed to 
the condition of the Native inhabitants 
of the Transvaal itself, and the most im- 
portant question is, how the Transvaal 
Government behaved to them. There 
have been one or two cases mentioned as 
to Natives inside the Frontier, in which 
the punishment inflicted by the Trans- 
vaal Government on disobedient Chiefs 
may have been too severe. I must re- 
mark, however, that severe treatment of 
Natives is not a peculiarity of the Dutch, 
for there is the recent case of the treat- 
ment of Langalibalele by British Colo- 
nists ; and it has not unfrequently hap- 
pened that the apprehensions of White 
settlers of danger from Native Chiefs 
has led them to treat the Natives with 
what we consider undue severity. The 
contest of the Dutch with Mapoch has 
been mentioned, and, as regards him, 
he was an important Chief who dis- 
tinctly refused submission to the Trans- 
vaal Government. What, then, could 
the Transvaal Government do? They 
must either acquiesce in the defiance of 
their authority by a Chief in their own 
territory, taking as an inevitable conse- 
quence the rebellion of other Native 
Chiefs, or they must take forcible mea- 
sures to compel his submission. They 
did exactly what we ourselves did with 
Secocoeni. He was a Chief near Ma- 
poch’s country; he defied the Govern- 
ment, and was compelled by Lord Wolse- 
ley to submit ; and I always understood 
that, if we had remained in the Trans- 
vaal, it was exceedingly probable that 
Mapoch, who never paid taxes to us, 
would have defied us also, and we should 
have had to attack him, and compelled 
him to submit himself to our authority. I 
do not go into the merits of the quarrel 
between Mapoch and the Transvaal Go- 
vernment; but I do say that, in compel- 
ling him tosubmit, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment have not violated the Convention. 
As regards the Natives outside the Fron- 
tier, we have heard over and over again 
the state of affairs in Bechuanaland, 
which I know is very deplorable. The 
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Frontier is a matter of dispute which has 
never been settled in my recollection, 
and I admit fully the failure of the Con- 
vention in doing what we had hoped it 
would do—namely, by defining a new 
boundary to establish a settled state 
of things. That, however, is a matter 
which my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby) is now endeavouring to deal 
with. But, however much this may dis- 
tress us, it is not reasonable to confuse 
the state of the Natives in Bechuana- 
land with that of the Natives in the 
Transvaal, and, because the spirit of 
the Convention has been violated in 
Bechuanaland, to assume that it has 
been broken everywhere. My noble 
Friend opposite has made a slight mis- 
take in saying that the Convention was 
signed under protest because Sir Evelyn 
Wood had withdrawn his men beyond 
striking distance. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON: That 
is not the meaning of what I said. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I ac- 
cept my noble Friend’s explanation ; 
but I wish to say that, in point of fact, 
there was great hesitation in ratifying 
the Convention, and it was ratified be- 
cause we gave the Transvaal Govern- 
ment to understand that we would not 
withdraw the troops. It was ratified, 
then, under pressure; and it is not an 
altogether unnatural consequence that, 
on a Convention so ratified, a disposi- 
tion to rescind it should now be found 
to exist, or that there should be con- 
siderable difficulty experienced as to 
carrying out all its provisions. The 
Transvaal Volksraad, in fact, complained 
of certain provisions of the Conven- 
tion, and asked me whether I would 
consent to a reconsideration of it? 
I answered, however, that one could 
not reconsider a Convention directly 
it was signed, and that it would 
be time enough to do so when we had 
had experience of the working of it. 
You are in this dilemma—either you 
must reconquer and occupy the country, 
knowing the deep-seated hostility of the 
inhabitants, and that the disaffection of 
our own Dutch population would be 
aroused, perhaps, to a dangerous extent 
—a course which seems to me absolutely 
impossible; or you must find out whe- 
ther there .is not some reasonable ar- 
rangement that can be made with the 
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of the provisions of the Convention may 
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be carried into effect. That is a reason- 
able course. I do not think that be- 
cause Her Majesty is called Suzerain, it 
is therefore necessary she should employ 
force. Is that the case with any Treaty 
or Convention? Is it always the case 
that the instant you have to complain 
that some provision is not carried out as 
you wish, you are to use an army to en- 
force it? Is the Porte carrying out its 
obligations with regard to Armenia, and 
are we absolutely compelled to send an 
army to compel the Sultan to fulfil his 
engagements? We do not take such a 
view of the matter; and it is the same 
with regard to this Convention. It de- 
serves fair consideration with the Trans- 
vaal Government in the way indicated 
by the course my noble Friend intends 
to take. As to the speech of the noble 
Viscount opposite, unless he is prepared 
to recommend that this country should 
embark in a series of expensive and 
warlike operations in South Africa, his 
speech comes to nothing at all. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I did not understand that 
our discussion was to be limited to the 
question as to what we are to do now. I 
thought we were also to inquire as to 
the wisdom and justice of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. What Her 
Majesty’s Government have done, as I 
understand it, is this. They had to re- 
treat—at least, they thought that was 
the policy which they had to pursue— 
in the presence of a victorious foe. They 
might have done so frankly and simply, 
if that was the view which they took of 
their position, and the obligations im- 
posed upon them by the honour of this 
country. But they did not do so simply. 
They did not face the unpopularity which 
would have resulted from a concession 
—from yielding in the face of rebellion, 
and giving way, after a defeat, upon 
their own territory. They would not 
abandon those Native races, for whom 
so many in this country feel so deeply, 
and whose cause is so especially dear to 
the classes and interests on which Her 
Majesty’s Government themselves so 
greatly rely. Therefore, they interposed 
a screen—they adopted a Convention, 
which some of us told them at the time 
was mere waste paper, but which we 
then believed they fully intended to try 
to make an effective document. By the 
| avowals made this evening, we are now, 
‘1am sorry to say, forced to the concly- 
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sion that no such intention was enter- 
tained. At that time, Mr. Gladstone— 
some of his words have been quoted to- 
night—-dwelt with the utmost emphasis 
on the protection this Convention, or 
Treaty, was to afford to the Natives be- 
yond the Frontier—not the Natives in- 
side the Transvaal. That was what Mr. 
Gladstone said in his speech of the 25th 
of July, 1881; so that it was not the 
protection of the Natives inside the 
Transvaal that he had in view, at least 
at that time, but the protection of those 
beyond the Frontier. That he considered 
to be one of the most important objects 
to which, in the judgment of the Go- 
vernment, the Convention was principally 
to apply. The same view was taken by 
the noble and learned Earl on the Wool- 
sack. Now we are told that the Treaty 
was accepted by the Boers under pressure. 
Well, that sounds to me rather a strange 
admission, because we are told that pres- 
sure is the one thing that must not be 
applied now. We are asked to contem- 
se the most terrible prospect that can 

e held out to us—that of having an- 
other Ireland in the Transvaal. I think 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) is rather hard on our relations 
with Ireland. If we had there 500,000 
people passionately fond of our rule, and 
40,000 adverse to us, my impression is 
that our task would be easier than it is. 
If the fear of establishing another Ire- 
land, with all the terrors which the 
noble Earl has conjured up, as the con- 
sequence of a military intervention, could 
not originally prevent the application by 
us of pressure, then, when the Govern- 
ment were ready to threaten to use the 
sword, in the shape of Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
troops, in order that the Convention 
might be passed, and are not prepared to 
use the slightest military pressure for the 
purpose of insuring that the Convention 
shal] be observed, it follows that Her 
Majesty’s Government attached immense 
importance to the passing of that Con- 
vention, which was to have an imme- 
diate influence on the opinion of the 
ng at home, but that they attach 
ittle, if any, importance whatever to 
the observance of the provisions of which 
they were then so earnest in procuring 
the adoption. I thought the noble Earl 
had somewhat forgotten the character of 
the duties which were imposed on the 
British Resident. He represented that 
the Resident had nothing to do but to 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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advise and report—that he was a sort of 
cross between a Missionary and a Special 
Correspondent. But nothing so absurd 
was put into the Convention at that time, 
or I think some of us would have noticed 
it. Other duties were imposed upon him, 
for, according to the 3rd sub-section of 
Article XVIII., the Resident was en- 
joined, in regard to Natives not residing 
in the Transvaal, to report to the High 
Commissioner and the Transvaal Govern- 
ment any encroachment reported to him 
as having been made by the Transvaal 
residents on the lands of such Natives, 
and in case of disagreement between the 
Resident and the Transvaal Government 
as to whether any encroachment had been 
made, the decision of the Suzerain was 
to be final. I want to know what was 
the intention with which those words 
were put in? Was it, as we are told, 
that we are to depend upon the good- 
will and co-operation of the Transvaal 
Government as to whether the decision 
of the Suzerain should be accepted or 
not? What was the use, then, of set- 
ting up this arbitration ? I wonder what, 
in the noble Earl’s mind, are the pros- 
pects of the Commissioner he designs 
to send out to the Transvaal? He has 
announced, in the most distinct terms, 
that he has an insuperable objection to 
the use of military force; he has pointed 
out that it involves us in the most serious 
embarrassment, even one so great as the 
possession of another Ireland ; and with 
that announcement, speedily telegraphed 
to South Africa, the noble Earl sends 
out a Special Commissioner to negotiate. 
What arguments is the Commissioner to 
use in negotiating ; what motives can he 
appeal to? Is he going simply to preach, 
merely to enlarge on the etkical value of 
the Convention, to impress on the Go- 
vernment of the Transvaal, by means of 
lectures, the moral duties they have for- 
gotten? The noble Earl represents that 
the Convention rests for its sanction, not 
upon the prospects of any enforcement 
by the British Government, but upon 
the sensitiveness of the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal in general, and of the 
filibusters on the Frontier in particular, 
to European public opinion. That isthe 
one sanction he recognizes and is pre- 
pared to enforce. So this Commissioner 
is to go out to induce the Transvaal Go- 
vernment to revise its engagements ina 
sense favourable to those poor Natives 
who have been so betrayed and mal- 
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treated, and the only argument which 
will be placed in his hands will be the 
assurance that the public opinion of Eu- 
rope will condemn them if they do not 
accede to our wishes. I fear that the 
Special Commissioner, though he may 
enjoy a pleasant trip, will return empty- 
handed, unless he is to receive a hint 
from the Government that they would 
not be sorry to wash their hands entirely 
of the interests of all those Native races 
whom they have hitherto undertaken to 





protect. My Lords, I confess that I 
entirely agree with my noble Friend who | 
spoke on this side ( Viscount Cranbrook), | 
that if there is to be nothing more de- 
finite or more determined in the inter- 
ference of Her Majesty’s Government, 
they had far better wash their hands of 
the whole territory altogether. This 
nerveless diplomacy, these feeble nego- 
tiations, this helpless policy—they con- 
fer no advantage upon anyone of the 
parties to whom they are applied. They 
leave the Natives, who may be still 
simple enough to trust in you, to expose 
themselves, without a chance of pro- 
tection, to the deadly hostility of their | 
hereditary foes; and they leave a slur | 
upon the good name of England, both | 
for valour and good faith, in the minds | 
of all the inhabitants of South Africa, | 
which may be dangerous to our power | 
in many parts of the Empire, and more | 
especially to our South African Colonies. | 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I} 
can say, as the noble Viscount opposite | 
(Viscount Cranbrook) said, that I had | 
not the slightest intention of taking part | 
in this discussion; but, after what has | 
fallen from the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), I should | 
like to say one or two words. I quite | 
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noble Earl the former Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
and the fiery speech of the noble Vis- 
count opposite (Viscount Cranbrook) 
very severe critical observations have 
been made in addition to the nobl¢ 
Marquess’s own severe remarks. He 
entirely disdains giving the Government 
or the country the slightest assistance as 
to our future policy, and as to what we 
ought to do at this moment; but he ex- 
pressly states that the object of all this 
discussion is merely to see whether any 
dirt has adhered to Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government in struggling out of 
that slough of mire into which we were 
led by the noble Earl the former Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies and his 
Colleagues by their act of annexation 
of the territory. We are told that it 
was done under mistaken information, 
and that they would not have gone so 
far if they had had the slightest idea 
of the reai facts of the case. But now, 
with all this disclaimer, the noble Mar- 
quess not only gives us no assistancein our 
policy, but attempts at once to damage, 
as much as he can, the measure we pro- 
pose to take of sending out a Special 
Commissioner. ‘‘ How can you expect 
any results,” he asks, ‘‘if you announce 
beforehand that you are not going to 
war under any circumstances?” That 
is very much the position in which the 
noble Marquess himself was once placed, 
when he went to Constantinople, after 
the declaration of Lord Beaconsfield and 
others that we were on no account to 
go to war. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: No, 
no! 

Eart GRANVILLE: I think the 
noble Marquess exaggerated what has 





agree that it is the duty of an Opposi- | been said by Her Majesty’s Government. 
tion to criticize—and a very useful duty | We have no intention of going to war; 
itis—the acts of the Government. Most | we see every possible reason against it. 
Oppositions carry that useful operation | Therefore, we are against going to war; 
rather further than is sometimes neces- | but we have never said that there are 
sary; and I am bound to say that no| no conceivable circumstances in which 
Opposition I ever remember deserves | force may not be resorted to. The noble 
such credit as the noble Marquess and |! Marquess said he would not give us ad- 


his Friends for finding fault with every- | vice; but he ended by giving us most 


thing which Her Majesty’s Government | distinct advice, for he said—‘‘If you 
do, and for never allowing that, in any | will not exert your force in order to 
one particular point, Her Majesty’s Go- | establish a right state of things in South 
vernment are in the slightest degree | Africa, I advise you to do nothing at all, 
right. The noble Marquess has, to-day, | but to wash your hands of the whole 
stated, in the most definite manner, | affair.” I do not think that is good 
what is the intention of this discussion. | advice ; and I hope Her Majesty’s Go- 
In the long, elaborate speech of the vernment will not follow that advice, 
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But the whole inference from his own 
speech, and still more from the speech 
of the noble Viscount, is that it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Ministers, for the 
honour—I do not think anybody could 
say it would be for the interests—of the 
country that we should use forcible 
means. I remember a speech of the 
noble Marquess, at a public meeting a 
short time since, in which he said that 
when he heard of the bombardment of 
Alexandria it added six inches to his 
stature. But a scalded dog sometimes 
fears cold water; and I cannot help 
feeling, supposing we came to the same 
opinion as the noble Marquess and his 
Friends, that it is a judicious thing, 
either for our interest, or for anything 
else, to go to war with the Boers on this 
occasion. I venture to differ from that 
opinion. I am afraid that it is possible 
that, when the war was begun, if it was 
carried on favourably, we might expect, 
as in the case of the bombardment of 
Alexandria, that, for months after that, 
we should hear peace speeches from the 
Opposition, and the denunciation of the 
bloodthirstiness of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in undertaking the war. I do 
not regret the present discussion. I think 
the speeches of both the noble Earls who 
have been closely connected with the 
Colonies will be useful in enlightening 
the public on the real merits of the 
question ; but I hope the discussion will 
not induce the country to believe that 
we are not, on the one hand, going to 
war with the Boers at all, or that, in a 
state of hopelessness, we entirely wash 
our hands of the whole question. 


Motion agreed fo. 
House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 


to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 15th June, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES,]—Pustic Bitts— Ordered—First 
Reading — Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 7) * [229]. ; 

Second Reading—Drainage (Ireland) Provisional 

. Orders (No. 2) * [220]. 


Earl Granviile 
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Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Fourth Night)— 
R.P. 

Considered as amended—'Tramways Provisional 
Orders * [167] ; Tramways Provisional Orders 
(No. 3) * [169]. 

Third Reading—Local Gover ament Provisional 
Order (Highways) * [193]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (No. 7) * Dot] : 
Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 4) * [201 
New Forest (Highways) * [226], and passed. 


, 


QUESTIONS. 


+o Qo 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CASE 
OF SUB-CONSTABLE WALSH. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Bicear) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it was a fact that 
Constable Kilcummins, of Rosslea police 
station, in the county Fermanagh, had 
brought a charge against Sub-Constable 
Walsh, at Rosslea Petty Sessions, of in- 
decently assaulting his (Constable Kil- 
cummins) servant girl; that the servant 
girl, whose age is fourteen years, on 
cross-examination admitted that the 
whole case was a concoction of Kil- 
cummins and his wife to destroy the 
character of Walsh; that the case was 
dismissed by the magistrates; and, if 
so, what reason did the authorities of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary assign for 
refusing to allow Sub-Constable Walsh 
to recover from Constable Kilcummins 
the expense he had undergone in de- 
fending himself from this charge; and, 
further, had the matter been investi- 
gated by the Inspector General of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and had Con- 
stable Kileummins been punished for 
conspiring with his wife to coerce this 
little girl to swear lies for the purpose of 
destroying the character and means of 
livelihood of Sub-Constable Walsh ; and, 
if so, what punishment had been in- 
flicted on Constable Kilecummins; were 
the Government aware that two years 
ago six policemen were stationed in a 
shooting lodge in the townland of Esh- 
nadarra, on the Slieve Beagh moun- 
tains in the county Fermanagh, belong- 
ing to John Madden, of Rosslea Manor, 
in said county, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the game for Mr. Madden; and, 
if so, from what source was the money 
drawn for the maintenance of this force ; 
and, did the Government intend con- 
tinuing so many policemen in this place, 
considering the fact that there never 
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was @ single agrarian outrage committed 
in the district ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that Constable Kilcummins brought the 
charge mentioned against Sub-Constable 
Walsh, and that the magistrates refused 
depositions; but it is not true that the 
girl who was alleged to have been as- 
saulted admitted that the case was con- 
cocted by the constable and his wife. 
There is no ground whatever for that 
allegation. Itis not the fact that Sub- 
Constable Walsh was refused permission 
to recover his expenses from the con- 
stable. He made no application to that 
effect. He did apply to get his expenses 
from his own authorities; but, as his 
conduct on the night in question, even 
on his own showing, was by no means 
free from suspicion, his County Inspec- 
tor refused his application. There was 
nothing in the conduct of Constable Kil- 
cummins to call for punishment. The 
police at Eshnadarra were not placed 
there for the purpose stated in the Ques- 
tion. The station was established for 
general purposes on the recommendation 
of the Lieutenant and Magistrates of the 
county. It is an ordinary county station 
involving no charge to the district, and 
it is not intended to abolish it. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS — MAGHERAFELT UNION, 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Local Government 
Board has decided that the vote of John 
M‘Oscar at the recent Poor Law elec- 
tion for the Salterstown division of the 
Magherafelt Union was wrongfully re- 
jected by the returning officer, thereby 
causing a tie between the two candi- 
dates; whether, nevertheless, the Local 
Government Board has refused to ratify 
the election of Mr. Larkin, the candi- 
date for whom M‘Oscar’s vote was given, 
and, notwithstanding the remonstrance 
of the Board of Guardians, has by 
sealed order directed a new election to 
be held ; whether a sworn inquiry has 
been called for with respect to several 
other acts of illegality charged against 
the returning officer and the collecting 
officer, in connection with the elections 
for the Carnamoney and Iniscarn divi- 
sions of the same union; and, whether 
these charges will be investigated, and 
the officials, if found culpable, cen- 
sured ? 


{June 15, 1883} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Report 


which I have received on the case to 
which the hon. Member refers shows 
the case to be one which calls for further 
inquiry. It may take some time to 
examine; but the examination will be 
thorough. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY HOSPITALS— 
THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the Report of 
the Committee of Inquiry into the Royal 
Hospitals at Chelsea and Kilmainham, 
the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, 
and the Royal Hibernian Military School, 
Dublin, presided over by Lord Morley, 
is yet ready to be laid on the Table of 
the House; whether it has been for 
nearly a year in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State for War; whether, since 
its production was promised early this 
Session by his predecessor in office, 
he will state for the information of 
the House what recommendations con- 
tained in the Report have been ac- 
cepted and adopted by the War Office 
authorities ; and, whether there is any 
cause for the unusual delay which has 
taken place in the presentation of the 
Report ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: In the 
unavoidable absence of the Secretary of 
State fur War on duty, I shall be happy 
to answer the Question put by the hon. 
Member for Sligo. The Report alluded 
to in his Question is that of a Depart- 
mental Committee, and for the informa- 
tion of the Secretary of State. It was 
not in his hands until nearly the end of 
last year. The Report dealt with several 
important Institutions, enumerated in 
the hon. Member’s Question, and the 
first step which had to be taken was to 
consult the Governing Bodies and other 
authorities of the Institutions concerned 
on the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee which affected them, and also to 
have the financial and other bearings of 
the Report carefully examined in the 
Department. It would not be convenient 
to make the Report public until some 
decisions had been arrived at on the 
principal recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. The Secretary of State hopes 
to be in a position very shortly to come 
to these decisions, and there will then be 
no unnecessary delay in presenting the 
Report to Parliament, 











€91 Treaty of Berlin— 
TREATY OF BERLIN--ARTICLE 10— 
THE VARNA RAILWAY — THE 
BRITISH AGENT AT SOFIA. 

Mx. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the British Diplomatic 
Agent at Sofia has ceased to hold rela- 
tions with the Bulgarian Government ; 
and, if so, for what reason ? 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Mr. Lascelles, Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul General at Sofia, informed Lord 
Granville that he proposed to hold no 
further communication on the subject of 
the Varna-Rustchuk Railway with the 
Bulgarian Government until he had 
received a reply to the two notes referred 
to in my reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Evesham (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland) on Monday last. Mr. Las- 
celles was approved. The Report al- 
luded to by my hon. Friend has, no 
doubt, grown out of this circumstance. 
It is, I need hardly add, entirely in- 
correct. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the period for which special 
resident magistrates were appointed for 
will not terminate on the 30th instant ; 
if so, when the Right honourable gentle- 
man will bring in his measure relating 
to this matter; and, whether it is in- 
tended to prolong the present system of 
special magistrates, and in the persons 
of the present holders of these positions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is the 
case the period referred to will terminate 
on the 20th of this month. Authority 
has been obtained from the Treasury to 
continue the present system for three 
months longer. The intention of the 
Government is to continue it pending 
the legislation to which the hon. Member 
refers. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
—AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—ANNEXA- 
TION OF NEW GUINEA BY QUEENS- 
LAND. 


Srr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he can now lay 
upon the Table the Despatch from the 
Governor of Queensland with respect to 
the annexation of New Guinea, and in- 
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form the House of the decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject; 
and, whether the recent Correspondence 
with other Australasian Colonies, with 
respect to the annexation of certain other 
islands in the Pacific, will be presented 
to Parliament ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The De- 
spatch from the Governor of Queensland 
has arrived, and is being prepared with 
other Parliamentary Papers to be shortly 
laid on the Table. The Government 
have not yet arrived at any final deci- 
sion on the matters dealt with in that 
Despatch. As to the telegraphic cor- 
respondence with respect to certain 
Islands in the Pacific, the shortness of 
Notice has prevented me conferring with 
the Secretary of State; but I have no 
doubt they will, before long, be pre- 
sented to Parliament. 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
shall repeat the Question in a day or two 
to the Head of the Government, for it is 
a very important matter. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BRITISH RESI- 
DENT IN ZULULAND. 


Sirk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether it is true that 
Mr. Fynn, the resident with Cetywayo, 
has expressed a desire to resign his 
office ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : It is per- 
fectly true that Mr. Fynn has expressed 
a desire to resign the office. The main 
reason alleged is ill-health. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 61— 
ARMENIA. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther a deputation of Armenians was 
received on Wednesday by the Earl of 
Dufferin, Her Majesty’s representative 
at Constantinople, now on leave in this 
country, and that expressions deroga- 
tory to the Turkish Government, and 
menacing to the security of the Ottoman 
Empire, were used both by members of 
the deputation and by Lord Dufferin in 
his reply ; and, whether he can give any 
precedent for such a proceeding on the 
part of an Ambassador accredited to a 
friendly state? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Seeing the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman on the 
Paper, I have commmunicated with 
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Lord Dufferin, and I learn from him 
that he received a deputation of Ar- 
menians, as it was called in the news- 
papers, with none of the formalities at- 
tending a public deputation, and that 
the reception was not the subject of 
any previous communications with Her 
Majesty’s Government. Lord Granville 
is out of town, and I have had no op- 
ortunity of communicating with him. 
Ford Dufferin says that, so far from his 
reply having the character of a menace, 
it consisted of an exposition of the 
strong motives of self-interest which 
guaranteed the loyalty of the Armenians 
to the Turkish Empire, and that it 
notified the fact that the Sultan had 
returned a gracious answer to Lord 
Dufferin’s representations. What Lord 
Dufferin said in addition was merely 
what he conceives to be a repetition of 
that which has been already repeatedly 
stated on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Parliament. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman answer the 
last part of my Question ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The last portion 
of the Question turns upon an assump- 
tion of the accuracy of the previous 
portion of the Question—that there was 
in Lord Dufferin’s statement a menace 
or expressions derogatory to the Turkish 
Government. I am aware of no prece- 
dent of that character; and, undoubtedly, 
I do not think this is a case of that 
kind. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Has 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man been called to the fact that in the 
newspaper report it was stated that 
Lord Dufferin said that the Turkish 
authorities, instead of protecting the 
Armenians, seldom lost an opportunity 
for subjecting them to every kind of 
injustice and oppression, and that the 
upshot might prove extremely disastrous 
to the Porte? Is there any precedent 
for an Ambassador using language of 
that sort with regard to a friendly 
Power ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As to the per- 
sons who constituted the deputation, I 
have no knowledge. With regard to 
the statement that there was frequent 
oppression by the Turkish authorities, 
and that they were trying patience 
which might come to an end, those 
Turkish authorities are the local autho- 
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and, no doubt, it has been his con- 
stant duty, as it has been the constant 
duty of the British Government, for 
many years past, to bring to the notice 
of the Turkish Government, sometimes 
with advantage, the fact that there are 
very great abuses in connection with 
the acts of the local authorities in 
various parts of the Turkish Empire. 
Lord Dufferin, I know, is loyally at- 
tached to the Turkish authority, always 
assuming that it is an authority to be 
exercised, as the authority of every 
Government should be, for the benefit 
of its subjects; and his desire is to see 
it so exercised. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—SALA- 
RIES OF SPECIAL RESIDENT 
MAGISTRATES, 


Sirk HENRY HOLLAND asked whe- 
ther there would be a Supplementary 
Estimate brought forward for the sala- 
ries of Special Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: That course was 
adopted before, and it will be followed 
again. 

Mr. DAWSON asked when the Chief 
Secretary would bring in the Bill deal- 
ing with this matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will bring it 
in as soon as I can. 


PARLIAMENT—BOSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I gave an en- 
gagement to the House yesterday that I 
would endeavour to learn what was the 
prevailing sentiment of the House with 
reference to the general progress of Busi- 
ness in regard to precedence between 
the Committees on the two Bills—one 
relating to Corrupt Practices and the 
other to Agricultural Holdings. I have 
been able, I think, to ascertain quite 
conclusively to my own mind, and to the 
minds of my Colleagues, that the pre- 
vailing desire of the House is, with a 
view not to the progress of one Bill in 
particular, but to the progress of both, 
that we should proceed in the course 
in which we are now engaged. We 
shall, taking it from day to day, as far 
as is in the power of the Government, 
proceed with the Committee on the Par- 
liamentary Elections (Corrupt and I]- 
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legal Practices) Bill, and we shall sub- 
sequently pursue a similar course with 
regard to the progress of the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill. The main object which 
we believe the great mass of the House 
very sincerely desires to obtain is to 
have an opportunity of sufficiently de- 
liberating upon the provisions of both 
these measures. 

Mr. J. HOWARD: May I ask the 
Prime Minister whether any estimate 
has been made by the Government of 
the time which will be consumed in 
Committee on the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I do not know whe- 
ther I am in Order ; but I cannot conceal 
my great disappointment at the an- 
nouncement the right hon. Gentleman 
has just made. I am bound to say I 
do not know by what means he has 
ascertained the general feeling of the 
House. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT also 
regretted the decision of the Govern- 
ment not to proceed with the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill at once. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I can assure the 
hon. Member that I have been quite 
impartial in the examination I have 
made; and I sincerely regret not being 
able to meet the wishes of various Mem- 
bers who think with him, and his wishes 
in particular, because he has eminently 
and laudably interested himself in this 
cause. With respect to the estimate of 
how long the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill will 
be in Committee, my opinion is that a 
great many estimates have been formed 
—probably one by every Member; but 
it would be very difficulty to give effect 
to any of those estimates; and I think 
it would be a daring thing on the part 
of the Government, and, moreover, 
would not conduce to the end in view, 
if we were to announce any estimate we 
have formed. 


Purciamentary Elections 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


In reply to Sir Watrer B. Barr- 
TELOT, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was not 
in a position to state on what day the 
Army Estimates would be taken; but 
he would communicate with his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
upon the subject. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— oe — 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[B111 7.] 


(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 14th June. | 


| FOURTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Corrupt Practices. 
Clause 2 (What is corrupt practice). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 26, to leave out the words 
‘“‘and bribery, undue influence,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ using any violence, or threat. 
ening any damage, or resorting to any fraudu- 
lent contrivance to restrain the liberty of a voter 
so as to compel him or frighten him into voting 
or abstaining from voting otherwise than as he 
freely wills, and also bribery,” —( Mr. Parneil,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and bribery, undue influence,’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
explain to the Committee the course he 
should ask their permission to take with 
regard to the Amendment which was 
under discussion yesterday evening when 
Progress was reported, and also his 
reasons for wishing to take that course. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General, during the course of 
the discussion last night, pointed out 
that a definition that they had adopted 
was so much less extended than the de- 
finition contained in the Act of 1854; 
that several species of undue influence, 
which he desired to check, would escape ; 
and that it might be possible, under 
certain circumstances, to exercise undue 
influence under the Amendment which 
he (Mr. Parnell) last night asked the 
Committee to accept. After consulta- 
tion with several of his hon. and learned 
Friends, he (Mr. Parnell) had come to 
the conclusion that it would be proper for 
him to request that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn, and that he should 
draft a fresh Amendment, including all 
the definitions of undue influence which, 
in the course of the debate last night, 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General desired to include, and 
excluding that portion of the definition 
of undue influence which he (Mr. Par- 
nell) had adverted to more particularly 
yesterday as being most obscure. There- 
fore, during the interval between the 
termination of the deliberations of the 
Committee last night and now, he had 
drafted a fresh Amendment, which now 
appeared on the Paper. The Amend- 
ment was to leave out, in page 1, line 26, 
“and bribery, undue influence,” and 
insert— 

“And the making use of, or threatening to 
make use of any force, violence, or restraint, or 
the inflicting, or threatening to inflict any 
injury, damage, harm, or loss upon or against 
any person, in order to induce or compel such 
person to vote or refrain from voting, or on 
account of such person having voted or refrained 
from voting at any election, or the impeding or 
preventing by abduction, duress, or any fraudu- 
lent device or contrivance the free exercise of 
the franchise of any voter, so as thereby to 
compel or prevail upon any voter either to give 
or refrain from giving his votes at any election, 
and also bribery.”’ 

He proposed to ask the permission of 
the Committee to withdraw the Amend- 
ment which was under discussion in 
favour of the one he had just read, and 
upon that new Amendment he intended 
to take the opinion of the Committee. 
The new Amendment followed verbatim 
the definitions contained in the Act of 
1854, with the exception of one para- 
graph, which paragraph was the most 
objectionable to him and his hon. Friends. 
The words left out were as follows :—‘‘ or 
in any other manner practice intimida- 
tion.”’ He had held all along, during 
the discussion upon this question, that 
the paragraph to which he had just 
alluded left it open to Judges to put a 
very wide and strange interpretation on 
the law. It was unnecessary for him to 
go into the arguments which were used 
to the Committee last night; but he felt 
that a very large amount of his objec- 
tion to the retention of the words ‘‘ un- 
due influence” as a corrupt practice 
would be removed if the Government 
would agree to this small alteration in 
the definition of undue influence con- 
tained in the Act of 1854. He left the 
argument of the definition untouched. 
He left the Common Law, and the law 
of Parliament regarding undue influ- 
ence, untouched ; and it must be borne 
in mind that under the Common Law 
spiritual undue influence and intimida- 
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tion could be reached, and had been 
reached. He (Mr. Parnell) hoped the 
Committee would be kind enough to 
allow him to withdraw his Amendment, 
and to take their opinion upon the 
Amendment which he had just read. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought that 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman to 
withdraw the Amendment he proposed 
last night was a very reasonable one. 
That Amendment was evidently not 
drawn up with the same amount of care 
with which the present Amendment had 
been drawn. The present Amendment 
too, he (the Attorney General) thought, 
stated the hon. Gentleman’s case very 
much better than the former Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 26, to leave out the words 
“and bribery, undue influence,’’ and insert 
‘(and the making use of, or threatening to 
make use of any force, yiolence, or restraint, 
or the inflicting, or threatening to inflict any 
injury, damage, harm, or loss upon or against 
any person, in order to induce or compel such 
person to vote or refrain from voting, or on 
account of such person having voted or re- 
frained from voting at any election, or the im- 
peding or preventing by abduction, duress, or 
any fraudulent device or contrivance the free 
exercise of the franchise of any voter, so as 
thereby to compel or prevail upon any voter 
either to give or refrain from giving his votes 
at any election, and also bribery.’’—(Mr. Par- 
nell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had just stated 
that the Amendment now proposed, in 
his opinion, more carefully set forth the 
intentions of the hon. Member than the 
Amendment which had just been with- 
drawn. Though this was the fact with 
regard to the drafting of the Amend- 
ment, still objection to the subject re- 
mained, and he (the Attorney General) 
was sorry he could not accept it. He 
would be very glad to accept the Amend- 
ment if it were not one which involved 
principle, and which ought not to be 
accepted. He would explain, as well 
as he could, the views he entertained in 
respect to the Amendment. The hon. 
Member stated that his Amendment 
contained verbatim the definition in the 
Act of 1854, with the exception of the 
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words “or in any other manner prac- ' this subjeet, and he saw there was an 


tices intimidation.’’ The hon. Member, 
however, further down struck out the 
words ‘‘or otherwise interfering,’ and 
also proposed to omit the words ‘‘so 
as thereby.” The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to leave the difficulty 
as to spiritual influence untouched. He 


(the Attorney General) had referred | 
to some of the cases mentioned, and | 


he had consulted his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Porter), and it seemed 
to both of them that such would be 
the result of striking out the words 
‘‘orin any other manner practices in- 
timidation.”” They would, in fact, by 
striking out these words give legislative 
sanction to spiritual influence either in 
favour of or against any particular can- 
didate. Could they wish to take such a 
course? Were they to say it should not 
disqualify a Member if spiritual in- 
fluence were used in order to coerce 
votes? He (the Attorney General) could 
not be a party to such an arrangement. 
It would be a most dangerous thing for 
Parliament to do, and therefore he could 
not accept the Amendment. Then, again, 
the words ‘‘or otherwise interfering 
with” came in the same category, and 
the effect, too, of omitting the words 
‘*so as thereby’ would be that before 
they complained of undue influence they 
would have to show that the undue in- 
fluence had actually interfered with 
voters, and unless they could prove that 
voters had been thereby influenced the 
persons who had used the influence 
would go scot-free. That, unquestion- 
ably, would give a great licence to per- 
sons to exercise undue influence. On 
that ground, also, he could not assent to 
any alteration of the law. He listened 
very carefully to the statement of the hon. 
Member ; but he really at that moment 
could not understand for what purpose 
the hon. Gentleman desired the altera- 
tion. The hon. Member pointed out 
that the word ‘ intimidation” occurred 
in the Prevention of Crime Act of 1882, 
and he feared that the definition given 
of this word might be applied to the 
electoral law. That could not be the 
case, because in this Act it was dis- 
tinctly set forth that undue influence 
should be undue influence as defined in 
the Act of Parliament of 1854. He 
(the Attorney General) wished, how- 
ever, the Bill to be perfectly clear on 


The Attorney General 





Amendment lower down in the name of 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Marum), to the effect that the expres- 
sion ‘‘intimidation” in the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1854 should not, in 
Treland, mean intimidation within the 
meaning of the Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Act, 1882, or otherwise than 
intimidation within the meaning of this 
Act as affected England and Scotland. 
If hon. Members had any doubt as to 
the interpretation that would be put 
upon the word, he would have no ob- 
jection to accepting the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kilkenny with a slight alteration, which 
would make it run in this way— 

‘‘ That for the purposes of this Act the ex- 
pression ‘intimidation’ in the Corrupt Prac. 
tices Act, 1854, shall not be otherwise than 


intimidation within the meaning of the same 
in the Acts affecting England and Scotland.” 


Now that would relieve every doubt as 
to the definition of intimidation ; and, 
having made that concession, he hoped 
the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) would 
not press his Amendment. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, the statement 
made by the Attorney General showed 
the advantage gained by the discussion 
of last evening. It had been stated 
that, if the clause passed as inserted in 
the Bill, it would have left the law the 
same in England andin Ireland. Now, 
he was glad to perceive, on consideration 
of the effect of the passing of the Act 
for the Prevention of Crime in Ire- 
land, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General admitted the mistake made in 
thus leading the Committee to believe 
such would have been the legal effect of 
the words used in the clause. But though 
the insertion of the words proposed in 
the Amendment on the Paper would, it 
was true, remove to a great extent that 
ground of objection, yet on higher and 
more serious grounds did he feel bound 
to oppose this clause. Was it right to 
leave in an Act of Parliament words 
capable of so many varying meanings 
as these—‘‘or in any other manner 
practise intimidation?’ The wise and 
just rule to be adopted in all legislation 
was that new offences should only be 
created in clear and distinct terms. 
Penalties should be imposed only where 
there had been a wilful violation of the 
law. It was no answer to say theso 
words were permitted to remain in the 
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Act of 1854. Parliament was now fram- 
ing a new Code. The question really 
was, ought the Committee to now again 
sanction the use of vague words ? 
He could not help thinking that this 
question had been somewhat prejudiced 
by the observations made respecting 
Irish Judges. It was not the first time 
he had said in the House that the de- 
cisions of Irish Judges had, as a gene- 
ral rule, been quite as good as those 
given by their English brethren on 
the Bench. But Judges, of all men, 
were, as a general rule, the very worst 
at coming to conclusions on matters of 
fact and common sense. They had been 
trained to view matters on certain fixed 
lines and principles, and they had not 
been accustomed to deal with matters as 
men of common sense and men of the 
world. That was the effect of their 
training. Public opinion in England 
as well as in Ireland had been ill-satis- 
fied with the decisions of its judicial 
tribunals in election matters. The deci- 
sions in the Launceston case, as those in 
the Galway case, shook public confidence 
in the estimate which had been placed 
on the sense and discretion of Judges. 
Therefore, he asked the Committee to 
be slow in permitting the introduction 
of such general and vague words. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
made another unintentional error in his 
statement of the law in respect to per- 
sons who might be held to be agents for 
candidates. He(Mr. Martin) submitted 
it had been held by Election Judges 
that if a candidate convened a meeting, 
those who spoke at that meeting on be- 
half of the candidate were the candi- 
date’s agents for the purposes of his 
election; and for every act done and 
word spoken by those agents the candi- 
date was responsible. {The ArrornEY 
GenERAL for IrELAnpD (Mr. Porter) dis- 
sented.] He noticed that his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Porter) appeared to 
doubt that this proposition was correct. 
Let him refer the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to what was laid down in 
express words in the Galway County 
Election case by Mr. Justice Keogh. 
Mr. Justice Keogh held that— 

‘*Every bishop and every priest, from the 
highest to the lowest, who acted at those meet- 
ings as called into existence by Major Nolan’s 
own acts, became his agents for the purposes 
of his election, and by their acts, words, and 
writings he must be bound.” 
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And, in point of fact, as they all knew, 
Major Nolan was held bound by every 
word spoken, and by every act done by 
each and every one of those gentlemen, 
many of whom, it was clearly shown in 
the evidence given at the trial, had never 
conversed or written to Major Nolan; 
and some of them, he (Mr. Martin) be- 
lieved, had not even seen him during 
his hurried canvass. Having regard 
to the clearness and preciseness of the 
words thus used in that Judgment, he 
asked the Committee not to hastily 
accept the exposition of the law, which, 
for the purposes of this Bill, were laid 
down by the Attorney Generals for Eng- 
land and for Ireland. Of course, in 
discussing matters of this kind, it was 
difficult, in hurriedly addressing the 
Committee, for either of the learned At- 
torney Generals to state quite accurately 
and explicitly the extent and meaning 
of those legal propositions they laid 
down for the guidance of the Commit- 
tee. But it was right for him to remind 
them that a decision given by one Judge 
was to a great extent binding on other 
Judges when deciding future election 
cases, and that the opinion on statements 
even of an Attorney General in the 
House was a matter of no moment, and 
could not be accepted as a guide in their 
constructions upon Statutes. But it was 
not alone in the Galway case that judi- 
cial dicta was to be found of this 
character. As Mr. Justice Keogh men- 
tioned, when giving judgment, he only 
followed the decisions previously given 
by several English Judges. Under these 
circumstances, let the Committee con- 
sider the position and liabilities of a 
candidate, especially in Ireland. He was 
responsible for every act done, and for 
every word spoken, by any Bishop, 
priest, layman, or indeed by anyone at 
all, who attended any of his meetings, 
and who spoke on his behalf. A can- 
didate who did not take measures to 
check the utterances ‘of those speeches, 
inevitable during the excitement of an 
election contest, might be held, on very 
insufficient grounds, to have been guilty 
of intimidation. Each Judge would, he 
feared, unconsciously frame a different 
rule for the decision of what constituted 
the class of speech and language used 
which would amount to an offence within 
the meaning of this clause. Judges, 
though he did not question their desire 
| to do justice, had widely divergent views 
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as to the right claimed by public men to 
denounce what they considered abuses 
in strong and emphatic language. What 
one considered permissible and fair, 
another held as an abuse and violation 
of the right of free speech. Let the 
Committee separate this case as much 
from Ireland as possible. Let him 
instance a case in England. Only 
yesterday he was reading a report of 
the speeches delivered in Birmingham, 
aud he was confident that a great num- 
ber of Judges would say that speeches 
such as those of the right hon. Gentle- 
men the Members for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Chamberlain) were 
amongst the strongest specimens of in- 
timidation that could be exercised on 
voters. From the manner in which, as 
a general rule, judicial appointments 
were made in Ireland, the evil tendency 
of the clause would be even greater than 
in England. True, it was said by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
England that ‘‘ no penal consequences” 
were inflicted. He (Mr. Martin) chal- 
lenged the accuracy of that statement. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
only look at the 3rd section of the Bill, 
he would there find penal consequences 
were provided. For what did the section 
say? Why, that if a Judge— 


“Reports that any corrupt practice has been 
proved to have been committed in reference to 
such election, by or with the knowledge and 
coasent of any candidate at such election, that 
candidate shall not be capable of ever being 
elected to or sitting in the Hotise of Commons 
for the said county or borough.” 


If a‘ candidate was present at, or even 
sanctioned the convening of, a meeting, 
was not a Judge bound to hold that the 
words spoken and acts done were, if 
they constituted any corrupt practice, 
committed with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the candidate, unless an active 
dissent therefrom on his part was shown ? 
It was perfectly well known that the 
words ‘‘and in other manner practise in- 
timidation,’’ had been inserted in the Act 
of 1854 as mere general words to cover 
offences of the same character and de- 
scription as those previously specified. 
But, in Ireland, as had been shown by 
the cases mentioned, the loose verbiage 
of the draftsman had, by judicial in- 
terpretation, been extended to create 
offences and impose disabilities for acts 
which Parliament did not show they in- 
tended to prohibit. Judges, under the 


Mr. P. Martin 
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powers of the measure, would, if the words 
objected to were permitted to remain, be 
coerced to act in accordance with the in- 
terpretation given to them by previous 
Judges. It would be no answer to say 
that had not been the intention of the 
Legislature, or that the Attorney Gene- 
ral had stated in the House he did not 
approve of the principles laid down in 
those cases. In accordance with cus- 
tom, a judicial tribunal in their con- 
struction would be governed by previous 
precedents. Why then, he wa should 
they be called on to make acts and 
speeches now a criminal offence, which 
Parliament in 1854 did not contemplate 
or intend to come within the meaning 
of the clause inserted in the Act of 
1854? Under the circumstances, he did 
ask the Committee to be clear, precise, 
and definite. It was of the greatest 
importance that when intrusting a task 
of this character to the discretion of tho 
Judges, they should be guided, in pro- 
nouncing judgment, by clear, precise, 
and definite words. The vagueness in 
the words would lead to unpleasant and 
injurious comments as to the motives 
which influenced those election tribunals 
in their decisions. If the hon.and learned 
Attorney General was so anxious for the 
reputation of Irish Judges, about whom 
so much had been said, he would take 
care to show to the public that the 
Judges were bound to come to their 
conclusions by the precise words used 
by the Legislature, and that their deci- 
sions were not arrived at by straining 
vague and general words. - He hoped 
the Attorney General would not ask 
them to assent to loose, vague, and in- 
definite words of that character remain- 
ing in this clause. He (Mr. Martin) 
trusted the Attorney General, if he re- 
fused to accept the words of the Amend- 
ment as a correct definition of undue 
influence, would favour them by showing 
in what respect they failed. It was 
unreasonable to ask the Committee to 
re-enact a clause which had caused de- 
cisions, now admitted to have been ill- 
founded, on the simple ground that it 
had, on a previous occasion, passed 
through the House without discussion 
or comment. 

Mr. MARUM endorsed all that had 
been said by his hon. and learned 
Colleague (Mr. P. Martin). He (Mr. 
Marum) contended that too much lati- 
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Judges, who were subjected to preju- 
dices, like the rest of mankind. As to 
spiritualintimidation, he heartily adopted 
the definition given by Mr. Justice 
Keogh in the celebrated Galway case, 
for he said that a priest— 

‘* May not appeal to the fears, or terrors, or 

superstitions' of those whom he is addressing. 
He must not hold out hopes of reward here or 
hereafter, or use threats of temporal injury or 
disadvantage or of punishment hereafter. He 
must not, for instance, threaten to excommuni- 
cate or to withhold the Sacrament, nor should 
he denounce voting for a particular candidate 
as a sin.”” 
He (Mr. Marum) thoroughly coincided 
in those words, and he would be quite 
willing to accept any definition of spi- 
ritual influence which would be in 
accordance with those words. He and 
his lion. Friends objected to let the 
matter go blindly to a Judge, especially 
when there was no jury to assist him. 
They objected to a Judge being a Judge 
of matter of fact as well as of law; but 
if the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral pointed out any particular disadvan- 
tage in the definition, they would be 
very satisfied to meet him. When his 
(Mr. Marum’s) Amendment—namely, 

“That for the purposes of this Act the ex- 
pression ‘ intimidation ’ in the Corrupt Practices 
Act, 1854, shall not in Ireland mean intimida- 
tion within the meaning of the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Act, 1882, or otherwise than 
intimidation within the meaning of this Act as 
affecting England and Scotland,” 
came on for discussion he should have 
something to say about it; and he be- 
lieved he should be then able to show 
distinctly that it would bea most grievous 
matter, indeed, if intimidation under this 
Act were to be considered like the in- 
timidation under the Prevention of Crime 
Act. If the hon. and learned Attorney 
General objected to the definition of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), he hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would frame 
a definition of his own. The present 
Amendment was only put forward ten- 
tatively. They wished, as they said last 
night, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would formulate a definition 
himself; and they were quite prepared 
to accept anything he (the Attorney 
General) would bring forward in reason 
—they would be prepared to accept any- 
thing that would put an end to real 
spiritual undue influence. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER congratulated 
the Committee that they had to-day 
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arrived at the definition they had not 
arrived at last night. They were then 
discussing only half a definition, and if 
they had come to a division upon it, 
they would only have made a complete 
mess of the matter. The issue which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had raised 
to-day was this. He was quite willing 
to accept and incorporate in this Bill 
every species of undue influence which 
was mentioned specifically in the Act of 
1854; but he proposed to omit the words 
‘‘or in any other manner practises in- 
timidation.”” Now, the question the Com- 
mittee had to decide was, whether they 
were prepared to insist upon the reten- 
tion in the clause of the words “or in 
any other manner practises intimida- 
tion.”” There were two singular facts 
connected with this sweeping clause. 
The first was that he could find no re- 
ported case in England or Scotland on 
these words. The only cases that had 
been raised had been in Ireland. And 
the second fact was that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, in defending 
the retention of these words, defended 
them exclusively and solely on the ground 
of maintaining some check on what he 
called spiritual interference in elections. 
Therefore, that brought them face to 
face with this. Were they to prevent— 
for it came to that—were they to pre- 
vent the clergymen of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church exercising in Ireland that 
influence which the constituency, from 
religious motives, yielded to them, and 
which they could not possess without 
the consent of the constituency? They 
must goa step farther, and ask them- 
selves, were they prepared to put a 
Bishop or a clergyman of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who spoke at an elec- 
tion meeting on behalf of an election 
candidate, in the position of running the 
risk of being committed to prison, with 
or without hard labour, for 12 calendar 
months? He asked the Liberal Party 
in the House of Commons whether they 
were prepared, in the present condition 
of Ireland, in the present state of public 
affairs, to endorse that proposition ? Just 
let them see what this spiritual inter- 
ference was. The hon. Member who 
preceded him read an extract from the 
Judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh in the 
Galway case. That Judgment was law 
in Ireland. It was a Judgment which 
every Judge in Ireland respected—‘‘ He 
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must not hold out hopes of reward here 
or hereafter.”” A clergyman must not 
say to his “congregation—‘‘If you vote 
for a particular man you will commit a 
sin, the punishment of which here- 
after will be of a certain character.” 
That was held to be intimidation. Let 
them apply this to their own politics. 
There was a measure which he hoped 
would come down to that House very 
shortly—he must not allude to what 
had passed in ‘‘another place;” but 
there was a measure which was on 
its way to this House—which was ex- 
citing the fears and indignation of a 
large number of the clergymen of this 
country. In a borough, about which he 
knew something—but the name of which 
he would not mention, for fear of wound- 
ing the feelings of the Representatives 
of that borough—he noticed that the 
rector of the town had lately delivered 
a sermon upon the Marriage with a De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill, in which he 
told his congregation that a man who 
married his deceased wife’s sister would 
commit an act of adultery, and that 
a clergyman would be bound to refuse 
him the Sacraments of the Church. And 
the rev. gentleman hinted, in language 
which he (Mr. Fowler) would not quote, 
the dreadful consequences that would 
follow such a marriage. The rev. gen- 
tleman gave his opinions conscientiously ; 
and it would be his duty, if he believed 
the Legislature was going to legalize 
incest, so to tell his congregation, who, of 
course, might take his opinion for what 
it was worth. That, however, was not 
undue influence. It was one of the re- 
sults of their ordinary public life. It 
was not one bit worse than what the 
Nonconformists had done. In 1874 they 
put the then Liberal Government out of 
Office, and it could not be denied that 
in 1880 they re-instated them in Office ; 
and they used in 1880 their religious 
influence. They then thought, and he 
still thought, they were discharging a 
religious duty in doing so. Men held 
religious opinions much more strongly 
than political opinions; and he held that 
if they allowed the right to use religious 
influence in England they ought to do 
so in Ireland. By this Bill they were 
making it a corrupt practice, which in- 
volved the loss of his seat to a candi- 
date, involved his disfranchisement for a 
period of 10 years, and involved actual 
punishment, with or without hard labour, 
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to a man who made a speech at a public 
meeting. If the Attorney General could 
point out any possible act of undue in- 
fluence, which the other words of the 
clause did not include, well and good. 
He (Mr. Fowler) contended that the 
words ‘infliction of any injury, damage, 
harm, or loss” covered any mortal thing 
that could be conceived. The words “in 
any other manner practises intimida- 
tion’ putitin the sole and uncontrolled 
power of a Judge to maintain that a 
certain act, or a certain speech, was in- 
timidation. And it must be recollected 
that, under this Bill, there was no ap- 
peal. A Judge’s decision was final ; it 
was irrevocable ; it was stated the other 
day it might be possible to put the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) out of Parliament 
for 10 years, on account of a speech 
made on his behalf by a priest in Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Fowler) was not pre- 
pared to observe a pedantic adherence 
to the words of the Act of 1854. To 
repeat those words would, he contended, 
be a palpable injustice to the Irish con- 
stituencies, and it would raise a strong 
feeling in Ireland against that measure. 
Unless they were intending to cripple 
the legitimate influence of the pastors 
and priests over their flocks, unless they 
were intending tocripple political agita- 
tion, which was as justifiable in Ireland 
as in Mid Lothian, he asserted that they 
ought, in honesty, to be consistent to 
their Liberal principles, and strike out 
the words ‘‘or in any other manner 
practises intimidation.”” He (Mr. Fow- 
ler) hoped the hon. Member for the Oity 
of Cork would press this matter to a 
division ; and he trusted to find that the 
Liberal Party would go with the hon. 
Gentleman into the Lobby. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
reference had been made during the de- 
bate to the Judgment of Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald. In that Judgment the 
learned Judge laid down most clearly 
the distinction between the religious in- 
fluence, of which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) had spoken, and clerical 
intimidation. In the Longford case a 
meeting was held which the Judge spoke 
of in terms of censure, but which he held 
to be a perfectly legal proceeding. It 
was a meeting of the clergy of the 
county, in which they selected a candi- 
date, and in which they resolved to pro- 
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mote his interest with all their power. 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald decided that this 
was a perfectly legitimate use of their 
power ; and he maintained the election 
could not be declared void on account of 
such a meeting. The learned Judge, 
however, laid down the general prin- 
ciple, which ought to guide them in the 
consideration of what was the law. He 
said— 

‘‘In considering what I there call undue 
clerical influence, it is not my intention in any 
way to deprecate the proper influence which the 
clergy have, or by one single word to lessen its 
legitimate exercise. We cannot forget its whole- 
some operation, and how often even recently it 
has been the great bulwark of the community 
against insurrection and attempts to rebellion. 
A Catholic priest has, and ought to have, great 
influence—his position, his sacred character, his 
superior education, and the identity of his inte- 
rest with his flock, insure it to him; and that 
interest insures tenfold force in the conviction 
of the people that it is exercised for their bene- 
fit. A priest may counsel, advise, recommend, 
entreat, and explain why one candidate should 
be preferred to another, and may, if he think fit, 
throw the whole weight of his character into 
the scale; but he may not appeal to the fears, 
or terrors, or superstition of those whom he is 
addressing. He must not hold out hopes of 
reward here or hereafter, or use threats of 
temporal injury or disadvantage, or of punish- 
ment hereafter. He must not, for instance, 
threaten to excommunicate, or to withhold the 
Sacrament, nor should he denounce voting for a 
particular candidate as a sin.” 


He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) thought it 
was impossible in clearer, more digni- 
fied, or statesmanlike language to lay 
down what should be the law on this 
oint. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that it was a mis- 
take to suppose that this clause would 
be confined to spiritual intimidation. 
They all recollected the well-known 
rabbit case. The proprietor of a large 
estate had been in the habit of allowing 
persons connected with the town which 
he represented to shoot rabbits without 
paying anything for the privilege. He 
attended a public meeting during his 
canvas, and he intimated very strongly 
that that was an advantage he had 
been in the habit of conferring on the 
town; and he made a kind of promise 
that, if elected, the advantage would 
be continued. The Judge decided he 
should lose his seat. He (Mr. Lewis) 
would put the converse to that case. 
Suppose, instead of saying what he did, 
the proprietor of the estate had said 
—‘‘ Well, I wish it to be understood 
that if my interest in the town is dis- 
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turbed by my not being returned, I 
shall withdraw that permission from the 
persons who have hitherto enjoyed it.” 
That, instead of being bribery, would 
have been the exercise of undue influ- 
ence; a far better case of undue in- 
fluence than any spiritual influence they 
could imagine. Was the Committee 
prepared to give that general jurisdic- 
tion and power to Judges? Why was 
it they were discussing, day after day, 
and week after week, those questions of 
interpretation? Why was it that, on the 
one hand, they were continually asking 
the Government to explain different 
words which appeared in the Bill? It 
was that, instead of having small or 
moderate penalties attaching to the com- 
mission of these minor election offences, 
they had all sorts of heavy penalties, 
and therefore they were obliged to be 
more careful. Take the question of 
undue influence, and look at the state 
of the law as it now was. A person 
other than the candidate who committed 
the offence of undue influence was liable 
to a fine of £50. The penalty under 
this Bill was increased greatly, for a 
man who committed a like offence could 
be sent to prison with or without hard 
labour. Was not that a reason why the 
Legislature should be careful before it 
sanctioned these heavy punishments ? 
The Attorney General had said there 
was no interpretation of the present Act 
of Parliament—the matter was left to 
the Judges. But that was a greater 
reason why they should be careful, when 
the penalties were so heavy, and when 
not only the liberties, but the lives, of 
people were at stake. As to spiritual 
intimidation, everybody who knew the 
place from which he (Mr. Lewis) sprang, 
and who knew his relations in the House, 
would not for a moment suppose that he 
would be inclined to take a tender view 
of the subject. But he had never been 
satisfied—in point of fact he had been 
shocked—with the decision of Mr. Justice 
Lawson in the second Galway case, in 
which the present hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O'Donnell) was un- 
seated. He (Mr. Lewis) ventured to 
say, that anyone looking at that case 
would like to draw a veil over his mind 
politically, when he considered the ex- 
traordinary terms of that Judgment. As 
a Protestant, he (Mr. Lewis) had never 
been satisfied with the result of the 
second Galway trial, and he regarded 
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the law as one which ought to be most 
carefully looked into. He was delighted 
to hear the noble burst of liberty which 
had just come from the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Fowler) for the first time from the 
Liberal Benches. He did not think it 
would be the last. If the Attorney 
General put on his coat of mail and 
buckram, if he insisted upon the strin- 
gency of this Bill, he would find many 
bursts of liberty, even from his own side 
of the House, before that Bill was 
passed. They heard many grandilo- 
quent expressions from the Treasury 
Bench, as to the impossibility of putting 
down bribery and treating without a 
stringent measure. If they wanted to 
have their law respected, it must be 
moderate and sensible in its terms as 
well as provisions. He (Mr. Lewis) in- 
tended to support the Amendment, not 
in respect of spiritual intimidation, but 
in connection with the general law ; be- 
cause, as the penalties were increased, 
it was necessary to have clear and 
definite law laid down. With all re- 
spect to the Judges, he was not disposed 
to place this matter unreservedly in 
their hands. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had in- 
formed the Committee that one of the rea- 
sons why he supported the Amendment 
was wholly unconnected with spiritual 
influence; and because at present the 
offence was finable to the extent of 
£50 only. If the hon. Gentleman had 
read the section carefully, he would 
have seen that the offence was punish- 
able with two years’ imprisonment in 
addition to the fine. 

Mr. LEWIS: But not with hard 
labour, at all events. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, they had 
added hard labour, it was true ; but they 
had reduced the term of imprisonment 
from two years to one year, and the 
question of hard labour was left to the 
Court to decide. With regard to the 
fine, the law would remain unchanged. 
The case the hon. Gentleman put was 
that of a person who was canvassing 
a constituency, and said to them—‘‘ I 
have been in the habit of allowing you 
to shoot rabbits on my estate. If you 
don’t vote for me and elect me, you 
shall shoot my rabbits no longer.” He 
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(the Solicitor General) thought that that 
was a most unhappy illustration, fora 
more gross, improper, and unjustifiable 
act of intimidation could not be ima- 
gined. The hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think there was nothing wrong in threat- 
ening to withdraw a privilege, if the 
man who had been in the enjoyment of 
the privilege did not vote for a particular 
candidate. Such case he (the Solicitor 
General) believed would be met by the 
existing provision. On the strength of 
such a case as the hon. Member had 
put, he (Mr. Lewis) intended to vote for 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). The 
hon. Gentleman might find, however, 
that his illustration would be met by 
other provisions of the Act, and that 
his voting for the Amendment would 
not affect the matter at all. Certainly, 
the argument used by the hon. Gentle- 
man ought not to induce the Committee 
to support the Amendment. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he thought the 
word ‘‘ otherwise’ would come back to 
‘* undue influence ;’’ and as for the quota- 
tion read from Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
the Committee would rightly understand 
that the use of the word ‘‘ superstition,” 
spoken in regard to the Catholic clergy 
by a Catholic Judge, would be of no 
value. It was a most infelicitous quota- 
tion on the part of the President of the 
Local Government Board to the Com- 
mittee. The word ‘superstition ’’ was 
far more insulting coming from a Catho- 
lic Judge and applied to Catholic clergy- 
man than it would have been coming 
from anybody else. He considered it a 
most unfortunate moment, when the 
Government were really seeking to re- 
new their relations with Rome, to talk 
so much about ecclesiastical influence in 
Ireland. If they were anxious to get 
rid of ecclesiastical influence, one would 
have thought that they would not have 
entered into the negotiations about 
which hon. Members had heard so much 
of late. But it seemed, as a matter of 
fact, that when it was to their interest 
to use priestly influence, they were only 
too glad to avail themselves of it; and 
when it was not to their interest to do 
so, they would use every endeavour to 
puta stop toit. He sincerely hoped that 
Catholics would take note of this. The 
Irish Members were not afraid of priestly 
influence—they were not afraid of Catho- 
lic influence; and it was most incon- 
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sistent to appear afraid of it after what 
had taken place recently in Rome. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, his hon. 
Friend did not stand upon the mere 
words of his Amendment, but more upon 
the sense of it. The main point under 
discussion was this—the Bill, if it be- 
came law as it now stood, would practi- 
cally have the effect of unseating every 
Member in the House, from the Prime 
Minister to the humblest Member; but 
it would especially apply to hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland. These hon. Gentle- 
men held a very anomalous position in 
the House of Commons; they were not 
identified with either Party. They had 
an assurance from a right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was recently a Member of the 
Government (Mr. John Bright), that 
they were rebels. Both the Constitu- 
tional Parties in that House were against 
them; and the action of these Irish Gen- 
tlemen then was, to a very large extent, 
opposed to the two Constitutional Parties. 
Well, if this Bill became law, and the 
two Constitutional Parties applied it to 
the Gentlemen from Ireland, it would 
practically bring about their political 
annihilation. [An hon. Member: Why? ] 
The hon. Gentleman says why? The 
law, as it now stood, applied with greater 
severity than it used formerly to Irish 
Representatives. The Irish Members 
belonged to one or other of the Parties 
in the House, but now they were inde- 
pendent; and with the powerful machi- 
nery that the Executive possessed for 
manufacturing evidence, now that the 
Irish Members were separated from the 
Executive, from whatever Party that 
Executive might be taken, it would be 
the easiest thing in the world to find 
opportunities for removing the Irish 
Members from the House. Hon. Mem- 
bers might say that was a strong inter- 
pretation of the clause; that was true, 
but it was clear to his mind that the 
provision could be so applied; and he 
would urge upon the Committee that 
that was a sufficient reason why they 
should refuse to accept the proposal. 
The Judges who had to decide Election 
Petitions had attained to their present 
position owing to the political services 
they had rendered to the Party in power. 
These Gentlemen were, more or less, 
connected with the Administration in 
Ireland; and they were called upon under 
this clause to deal with purely political 
offences. Surely it was a great stretch 
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of the imagination to suppose that the 
class of Gentlemen who had obtained 
their position through their political ser- 
vices and their political views would 
deal impartially when called upon to 
decide political cases. He could easily 
account for the action of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who strongly insisted upon this 
Amendment. From the English point 
of view, he thought it would be quite 
possible, even in this country, for this 
clerical and religious influence to be exer- 
cised. In the future it was very likely 
that they would see a much greater use 
of political power through sectarian 
agencies than they had seen in the past. 
Unquestionably, power of this kind could 
be exercised in England, although, per- 
haps, not to the same extent that it 
eould be in Ireland; and he would be 
very glad if the Attorney General could 
accept either the words proposed or some 
modification of them. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) had put this case so plainly 
that there was little else to be said on 
the subject. The hon. Member had re- 
ferred to the natural and proper influence 
that a Catholic priest would exercise on 
an election question in Ireland ; and the 
best way to illustrate the view of the 
hon. Member was to take an individual 
case. Suppose that in connection with 
the next General Election a Catholic 
priest, being a friend of one of the can- 
didates, should go upon the platform at 
one of the candidate’s meetings, and say 
that it would be fatal to the spiritual 
well-being of the voter if he were to 
vote for any other candidate. He (Mr. 
Macfarlane) could conceive a case in 
which that might be said by a priest 
with great propriety, and with great 
truth. Well, to say that which might 
be fatal to the interests of the other 
candidate would really be intimidation. 
The priest would be prophesying evil 
consequences to the electors, and would 
in that way be influencing them from 
voting, or to refrain from taking that 
course which they might otherwise be 
inclined to adopt—and surely that would 
be intimidation—and if the Bill passed 
in its present form, it would be perfectly 
possible for an Election Judge to con- 
strue an action of this kind into undue 
influence, and to unseat the Member in 
consequence of it. It was of no use 
comparing the case of England with that 
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of Ireland—it was no use to say peace, 
peace, where there was no peace. If the 
English people chose to accept the law 
as laid down in the Bill, well and good ; 
but the Irish people, through their Re- 
presentatives, very strongly objected to 
the law as it stood. He (Mr. Macfar- 
lane) had sat in that House many a day 
during the last three years, and many a 
night, to listen to long arguments from 
the Front Ministerial Bench, to show 
why the law in Ireland should be dif- 
ferent to what it was in England; but 
that was only when it suited hon. Gen- 
tlemen and right hon. Gentlemen to 
show that the laws of the two countries 
should be dissimilar. Now, the Irish 
Members were urging what had often 
been urged by Members of the Govern- 
ment—that the law in this case should 
be different to what it was in England; 
that was to say, that while the English 
people insisted upon the Bill standing as 
it was for themselves they should have 
their way; but that as the Irish con- 
stituencies were of another opinion the 
Bill should be altered to suit them. The 
Government, however, with remarkable 
inconsistency, objected to the two coun- 
tries having different laws in this re- 
spect; and numberless cases had been 
produced to show the need for having a 
uniform law. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had referred to astatement made 
by Mr. Justice Fitzgerald in the Long- 
ford case, which really had no bearing 
on this matter whatever. The learned 
Judge’s remarks had reference to a pri- 
vate meeting of priests, at which the 
candidate was not present; and on that 
occasion no statement whatever was 
made that it was in the presence of the 
candidate. Then, with regard to the 
opinion of the Judge, everybody knew 
that the candidates who professed strong 
political feelings, though perfectly honest 
in all their actions, were greatly pre- 
judiced by their political views; still, 
would not this be the case with the 
Judges also? Would not they be honest 
in the same way? As human beings, 
and as men who had probably taken a 
deep interest in political questions, they 
would not be able to get rid of their 
political prejudices, even if they wanted 
to. What affected every voter and every 
candidate who held strong views upon 
political questions must also necessarily 
affect Judges similarly situated. Every 
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candidate, particularly if he were un- 
successful, was apt to think every in- 
fluence used against him was an undue 
influence. Every Member of the Com- 
mittee must be aware of this—that after 
every election there were misgivings and 
complaints, either on this side or that, 
of undue influence having been used, 
and rumours were always set on foot to 
the effect that there was going to bea 
Petition. It was always an undue in- 
fluence, even when the influence exerted 
on behalf of the successful candidate 
was as right as right could be. In fact, 
one was reminded of the lines— 
“ All is right as right can be, 

That turns a vote from you to me; 

The power is wrong, and most undue, 

That turns a vote from me to you.” 
There was one undue influence which 
was not noticed in the Bill, to which the 
attention of the Committee might very 
properly be drawn; and that was the 
promises given by right hon. Gentlemen 
as to what they would do when they got 
into Parliament. Could anyone deny 
that the statements of Cabinet Ministers 
during their struggle for power at the 
General Election was a very powerful 
influence in the country? No doubt it 
was a powerful influence, and an undue 
one; and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General knew it per- 
fectly well. He would not refer to the 
undue influence exercised by the Prime 
Minister on the historic constituency of 
Mid Lothian; but the difficulty in deal- 
ing with undue influence of this kind 
was that it could not be tested until 
after the person guilty of it had attained 
to Office. The promises of ‘‘ Peace, Re- 
trenchment, and Reform” that were 
made by the Prime Minister on the 
platform before the General Election 
could not be shown to be unfulfilled 
until years after the Election—it could 
not be shown within any reasonable 
time after the Election. If the Attorney 
General would introduce a clause into 
the Bill disqualifying all Cabinet Minis- 
ters who had made use of this undue 
influence at an election from ever sitting 
for the same constituency again, and 
from sitting for any constituency for 10 
years, he would be glad to give it his 
support. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
the Nonconformists of this country had 
always declared that the same freedom 
which they claimed forthemselves should 
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be conceded to Ireland and to all reli- 
gious communions. To debar the Irish 
priests from a moderate and due exer- 
cise of their religious influence during 
election times would be altogether op- 
posed to the feelings of the English 
Nonconformists. They had always re- 
cognized the religious influence exer- 
cised by the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholic Church, equally with 
that exercised by Nonconformist minis- 
ters. He would like to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Cham- 
berlain), whom he saw in his place, 
whether any sufficient reason could be 
urged why a very eminent Nonconfor- 
mist minister in Birmingham should 
not exercise the political influence he 
did exercise at the present moment ? 
He would go further, and ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it was not a 
fact that no candidate could go into the 
borough of Birmingham without the 
approval of this Nonconformist minis- 
ter? He would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether there was any reason 
to debar the Roman Catholic priests 
from using the same influence at elec- 
tion times on behalf of those candidates 
whom they considered best fitted to ad- 
vance the interests of their parishioners? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : My hon. 
Friend having made a direct appeal to 
me, I rise to answer, in a very few 
words, the question he has put. He 
asks me whether it is not the fact 
that in my borough, as probably in 
many other boroughs, great influence 
is not exercised by a distinguished 
minister belonging to the Nonconfor- 
mists? No doubt he referred to Dr. 
Dale, who is a minister whose high 
character, whose eloquence, and whose 
learning have undoubtedly obtained for 
him very great influence—social, poli- 
tical, and religious—in the borough of 
Birmingham —an influence which no 
man is better entitled to. I would an- 
swer him at once, and say frankly 
that there can be no doubt in any elec- 
tion in Birmingham the opinion of Mr. 
Dale would have a great and deserved 
weight in every portion of the consti- 
tuency. I have been sometimes taunted 
with being the Representative of Dr. 
Dale, and I have answered that by 
saying that I am very proud of my 
constituency. I cannot see the slightest 
parallel, however, between the influence 
exercised by Dr. Dale and the kind of 
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clerical influence from which we are 
trying to protect the electors. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), when he first proposed his Amend- 
ment, very candidly stated that there 
were, no doubt, cases of undue clerical 
influence. 

Mr. PARNELL: I said that there 
had been such cases, but that they had 
entirely disappeared. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: They may 
have disappeared ; but the hon. Member 
will admit that what has been may be 
again. Surely we shall not be told that 
Ireland has become so virtuous that this 
kind of thing will never be practised 
there again, although it may occur in 
England. I would ask hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway to bear in mind 
that there is no comparison between the 
kind of influence to which the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) and the hon. Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. Stewart Macliver) re- 
ferred and the undue influence exercised 
by a priest at the altar, when he tells 
his flock that their future state alto- 
gether depends upon their following his 
instructions; and it is against that that 
we wish to protect the voter. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought the 
Committee was under some obligation to 
the hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Macliver) for giving them the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
on the subject of his relations with the 
very eminent clergyman who had been 
referred to. He must say that from the 
experience ho had had of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s performances in that House, 
and of his mode of speaking of men and 
things, he had come to the conclusion 
that the right hon. Gentleman stood 
very much in awe of this distinguished 
divine; and that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was attracted to the minister by 
love, that love was tempered somewhat 
by terror. The Amendment which was 
now introduced to the notice of the Com- 
mittee by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was one which, no 
doubt, he had never expected the Go- 
vernment to accept. It would be almost 
impossible for the Government, having 
regard to the Resolution appearing after 
this Motion, and to the reasonableness of 
retaining some such words as those which 
they were asked to eliminate, to assent to 
the Amendment. It could not, therefore, 
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be wondered at thatthe Attorney General, 
and his distinguished Colleagues who had 
taken part in this discussion, had argued 
with considerable force and power 
against the desirability of their ac- 
ceding to the Amendment presented to 
their notice. What was the Amend- 
ment? It was all very well to make 
general statements, and to point to what 
had happened in particular cases, and 
what might happen in other cases; but 
it seemed to him in the highest degree 
desirable that they should deal with the 
question in the light of common sense, 
and consider what were the words that 
were sought to be excluded from the 
law, and recognize the description of 
things which, it was boldly asserted, it 
was desired to recognize in the future as 
being no longer illegitimate. That was 
the real way to look at the question. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork practically asked 
the Committee to affirm that spiritual 
intimidation should be excluded from all 
classes of undue infiuence. [Mr. Par- 
NELL: No, no!] If he was wrong in 
that statement, he would like to ask, if 
these words referred to were excluded, 
what words that remained could be 
pointed to as being those which could 
be relied on to exclude illegitimate spiri- 
tual influence? [Mr. Parnett: The 
Common Law.}] He would come to the 
Common Law in a moment; it seemed 
to him to be the favourite plank for 
drowning men. It included all cases 
which were not grasped within the wide 
category of temporal violence or tem- 
poral loss. He (Mr. Gibson) did not go 
in for minute refinements of spiritual 
intimidation; he took up two descrip- 
tions of it that appeared in the great 
Judgments that were so well known to 
many who were not lawyers. One of 
these was the Judgment of Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald in the Longford case; and he 
would ask—Did anyone think it would 
be reasonable to exclude from the cate- 
gory of undue influence the intimidation 
and action of anyone who denied—it 
might be to the sick or moribund mem- 
ber of the family of a voter—the consola- 
tion of the Sacraments of his Church, or 
threatened him with excommunication if 
that voter did not give his vote ? Speak- 
ing broadly, anyone with the sentiment 
of religion within his breast would not 
be so devoid of common sense as to say 
that such action as that was not action 
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that should be legitimately taken into 
account. [Mr. Paxnetu: It is within 
the Amendment.] He had read the 
Amendment with care, and he had de- 
voted considerable attention to the words 
sought to be excluded from the existing 
law; and he should like to know what 
were the words in the Amendment which 
would cover the particular points to 
which he had referred. It came to this — 
that the Committee was asked to ex- 
clude from the law words which had 
held good in the past to prevent persons 
being threatened with spiritual conse- 
quences if they did not vote in a par- 
ticular way. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had said that he (Mr. Par- 
nell) had left the Common Law definition 
of intimidation untouched. What was 
the meaning of intimidation under the 
Common Law? Surely the hon. Mem- 
ber’s argument was one that was destruc- 
tive of his main contention, because he 
sought, practically, to get rid of parti- 
cular consequences that were sought to 
be attached or expressed in the Electoral 
Law to spiritual intimidation ; while he 
hesitated to say that it was not right dis- 
tinctly to retain in the general Common 
Law of the land such definition. Why 
did it stop short of that? If it was right 
to retain in the general Common Law of 
the land some of the consequences that 
must attach to undue influence of a 
spiritual character and undue spiritual 
intimidation, was it not reasonable that 
the remaining part of the Common Law 
of the land should be put in black and 
white in a Statute which indicated what 
were to be the classes of undue influence 
that were to govern in the future, as in 
the past, the Election Law? For himself, 
looking at it as reasonably as he could 
—he was aware that the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork considered that was 
an argument for him; and, therefore, he 
(Mr. Gibson) considered it as much as 
he could from the hon. Member’s point 
of view—if the argument of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork was carried 
to its logical extent, he ought to propose 
that spiritual intimidation should be ex- 
cluded from the Bill in express terms. 
The hon. Member for Sligo(Mr. Sexton), 
to whom he always listened with great 
attention when he rose to address the 
House, had asked whether it was de- 
sirable or proper to exclude the in- 
fluence of the clergy and religious in- 
fluence from the conduct of electoral 
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affairs; but that was not the question at 
all; they were on the word “ intimida- 
tion,”’ or undue influence. He accepted 
—as everyone must accept—what had 
been called by right hon. Gentlemen op- 
opposite the statesmanlike Judgment of 
Lord Fitzgerald in the Longford case. 
No doubt, the influence of a clergyman 
might be used legitimately, as everyone 
had a right to use a certain amount of 
influence at an election; but there was 
a point beyond which they must not go, 
which would bring them within the 
Common Law to which the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork alluded, which 
could be put in an Act of Parliament, 
and which everyone who ran could un- 
derstand. He did not wish to say any- 
thing at all disrespectful to the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler); but it seemed to him, he 
must say, as if in some of his sentences 
he desired to convey that everyone, 
no matter what his religion might be, 
or what his religious character, might 
use all the religious influence at his dis- 
posal, in any manner his intelligence 
might suggest, on the right side. As 
the Conservative Members knew the 
views of the hon. Gentleman, they must 
be excused for just suspecting that there 
might be a wrong side also to that ques- 
tion. He could understand the argu- 
ment of hon. Gentlemen who said that 
Ireland should have been excluded from 
the Bill on the ground that the nation 
was pure. That was a perfectly intel- 
ligible position to take up; but it could 
not be urged that it was desirable to 
exclude Ireland from the definition of 
undue influence and intimidation, in 
consequence of special innocence with 
reference to those offences. He would 
not go fully into that question; but he 
desired to point out that it was possible 
there might be in Ireland undue in- 
fluence of the character that had been 
mentioned in the course of the discus- 
sion, and that there was nothing which 
rendered it absolutely impossible that 
such undue influence might be found 
to exist in future. Moreover, without 
going into any matter of special con- 
troversy, he was of opinion that the last 
few years had shown that the ingenuity 
and inventive power of the distinguished 
race that dwelt in Ireland had been able 
to produce forms of influence which were 
hardly to be distinguished from ter- 
rorism ; and, therefore, he was disposed 
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to think that the reasons advanced in 
favour of the Amendment were not such 
that Parliament should put into the Bill 
any definition which did not recognize 
the coincidence of law and common 
sense in this matter. Surely, it would 
be wise and expedient, in face of recent 
history in Ireland, that they should re- 
cognize the possibility of undue influence 
and intimidation eluding very nearly 
any definition which might be put in, 
if they confined themselves to special 
classes of intimidation. For his own 
part, he would think very little of the 
ingenuity and unrivalled intelligence of 
the Irish nation, which he was bound 
to hold in high regard, if they could 
not, with very little difficulty, create a 
state of facts which would exercise the 
skill of a future Administration in pro- 
viding a new definition to cover it. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had never listened to a more incon- 
sequent speech than that of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The con- 
tention of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was that they 
should not give up a definition of these 
offences. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, following generally the view 
of the Government, had alluded to the 
case of the Judgment of Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald ; but he would point out to 
the Committee that if that case had any 
connection with the matter at all, it was 
a strong argument in favour of a defini- 
tion of undue influence. Why was a 
definition of spiritual undue influence 
not proposed? Because it was absurd to 
estimate damage in the world to come; 
they might estimate the damage which 
a man received here; and it was the 
very essence and substance of the legis- 
lation they were now engaged upon to 
consider whether a man was damaged 
or injured by being prevented from re- 
cording his vote or otherwise? But it 
was complained that those words were 
too vague. Now, last night both the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman on 
the same Amendment, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
said—‘‘ When we come to the subject 
of agency we must take great pains to 
have a very clear definition.” It ap- 
peared that there were many Members 
in all parts of the House who were ex- 
tremely anxious about clearness in the 
matter of agency, but who cared no- 
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thing at all about the same distinct- 
ness in the matter of undue influence. 
Reference had been made to the inter- 
ference of the clergy with electoral 
affairs in this country. It was well 
known that they were in the habit of 
addressing themselves in their sermons 
to the relative merits of Parliamentary 
candidates; and he had himself, on one 
occasion, drawn the attention of the 
Bishop of the diocese to the conduct of 
the London clergy in this respect ; and 
the reply of the Bishop was-— 

“Tam not aware of any law which restricts 

the clergy of the Church of England in the 
selection of their hortatory topics.” 
Although he regarded this as a clear 
impropriety on the part of a Church 
which enjoyed Establishment in connec- 
tion with the State, he was not pre- 
pared to say that the clergy of a Church 
otherwise placed should be prevented 
from using their legitimate Bsn in 
matters in which they had such great 
concern. With regard to the case put 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson), who asked whe- 
ther any man in that House would stand 
up and say that so gross, wicked, and 
abominable an interference as that cited 
on the part of a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man should be protected by the law, 
his answer to that was, no; but there 
should be 1» liability unless the man 
influenver. d prove temporal damage. 
It was sad that such things should exist ; 
but, undoubtedly, loss of Church mem- 
bership, for instance, or some other 
form of temporal damage, would have 
to be suffered in order to bring it within 
the law. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rejoiced 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had stated his ob- 
jection to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork in such 
precise terms. He had not been quite 
able to understand the meaning of the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold), 
whom he had always supposed to have 
an inclination to the study of history, 
because the hon. Member seemed to 
have accepted the dictum which the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade laid down 
the other day at Birmingham—namely, 
that the study of history was a vain pur- 
suit beyond 100 years anterior to the 
present age. The hon. Member, also, 
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did not seem quite to understand that 
there was any difference between the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Rome in regard to the exercise of 
spiritual influence in temporal matters. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) had been a very 
anxious supporter of the Public Wor- 
ship Bill, introduced in order to restrain 
the tendency, on the part of some of the 
clergy, to imitate the licence which re- 
cognized spiritual interference in tem- 
poral matters, and he continued to con- 
gratulate himself on the fact that that 
Act became law. He would not detain 
the Committee further than to say that 
he regretted the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had not been more happy 
in the selection of the terms of his 
Amendment, which made it so open to 
the fatal objection urged by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gib- 
son) that he should heartily support Her 
Majesty’s Government in their objection 
to it. 

Mr. GORST said, it appeared to him 
that a great deal of time had been ex- 
pended unnecessarily in considering the 
Amendment before the Committee; be- 
cause the question they had to deter- 
mine was, whether they were satisfied 
with the definition of undue influence 
under the present law, and whether they 
wished to have it altered? The offence 
of undue influence was very seldom com- 
mitted in England under the Ballot Act ; 
because any attempt at it would be al- 
most certain to drive a man to vote, out 
of spite, in the opposite way to what was 
wanted. He believed, also, that with 
regard to Ireland undue influence at 
elections had almost ceased to operate 
for the same reason. They were, there- 
fore, dealing with a matter of no great 
practical importance. Well, then, what 
fault was there found with the definition 
in the Act of 1854? He confessed that, 
having listened to the discussion with 
great attention, he had been unable to 
find out what fault was found with it. 
An hon. Member said it applied to 
spiritual undue influence; but he would 
point out that it did nothing of the 
kind. The law at present applied to 
spiritual undue influence only when 
that influence resulted in some temporal 
consequence. The refusing to a dying 
person of the Sacrament would be un- 
due spiritual influence, because it would 
not only be a spiritual terror, but it 
might be fraught with temporal conse- 
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quences. Therefore, he again asked 
why any hon. Member objected to the 

resent definition of undue influence 
—what the objection was? because at 
present he did not understand it. Then, 
in the next place, words ought to be 
proposed to the Committee which would 
state that objection clearly. It was con- 
fessed that the words proposed by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork would 
not do, because they did not meet the 
case of undue spiritual influence. On 
the other hand, there was the definition 
which had lasted for 30 years without 
any fault being found with it. Under 
these circumstances, unless any specific 
form of definition were forthcoming, he 
thought the Committee would do well to 
pass on to the other clauses of the Bill, 
without attempting to amend the pre- 
sent portion of it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wanted to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
two aspects of the clause. He wished 
the Committee to observe that the Eng- 
lish Judges, when they unseated any 
Member of Parliament, did so generally 
on one of the baser forms of corruption 
—namely, bribery or treating. These 
were the offences which nearly always 
formed the subject of Election Peti- 
tions in this country; they were unmis- 
takable in their character, and could be 
easily defined ; and, that being so, the 
Judge was left to the exércise of his 
judgment with regard to them without 
any complaint, because he had no 
greater freedom of interpretation than 
belonged to him justly as the interpreter 
of the law. But in the case of Ireland 
the offence on account of which elec- 
tions were generally voided was un- 
due influence; it was not alleged 
that bribery had been, to any large 
extent, resorted to in that country. 
Therefore, while the Englishman was 
protected, owing to the definable cha- 
racter of the offence most frequently 
committed in England, the Irishman 
was left at the mercy of the Irish 
Judge, by the Legislature refusing to 
define the offence on account of which 
Members for Ireland were most gene- 
rally unseated. He could not agree with 
the views of the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Marum) upon this point, 
and he had frequently found himself at 
variance with him in that House with 
reference to it. He would only say that 
the Irish Judges were a body of poli- 
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ticians; and, whatever might be their 
views with regard to each other as 
Whigs or Tories, they all hated and de- 
tested the ideas of those who composed 
the Irish National Party, and in the 
case of an Election Petition coming be- 
fore them they would, no doubt, be irre- 
sistibly biassed by their political views. 
He asked whether they were tamely to 
submit to the imposition of a law which 
placed their political existence at the 
mercy of a set of partizans as thorough 
and extreme as were to be found in Ire- 
land? It was not at all certain that the 
effects of this system in Ireland would 
be such as would meet with the approval 
of the Government. If the Members of 
the Irish National Party were excluded 
from political life by the operation of 
the present clause in its unamended 
form, he had no doubt whatever that the 
Government would regret that no con- 
cession had been made to the reasonable 
demand of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
What was the punishment inflicted on 
a person guilty of the offence? He was 
liable, if an elected Member, to be dis- 
placed from his seat during his life, so 
far as the representation of his consti- 
tuency was concerned, and he was dis- 
abled from entering that House as a 
Representative of any constituency for 
10 years. With regard to agency, they 
had from the Attorney General a state- 
ment that a person who happened to 
speak on behalf of a candidate was not 
necessarily an agent. But, on the other 
hand, they had the statement of one of 
the Irish Judges that any speaker who 
concerned himself at an election on be- 
half of a candidate made that candidate 
practically responsible for the language 
he used, and took upon himself the capa- 
city and responsibility of an agent. 
Would anyone say that a candidate for 
a Parliamentary seat, in England or 
Ireland, was able to govern the personnel 
of these speakers, or that he was able 
to control their sentiments, or the lan- 
guage in which they expressed them ? 
Such a thing was impossible. And yet 
this undefined offence of undue influence 
committed by an agent was sufficient to 
deprive an elected candidate of the right 
of presenting himself as a candidate for 
a county or borough for a period of 
seven years. Now, if the person guilty 
of this offence were not a Member of 
Parliament or a candidate, but only an 
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elector, in that case he lost his right of 
voting at any election, Parliamentary or 
otherwise, for seven years; and if he 
held any office he lost that office, and 
was deprived of the right of holding 
any other for a period of seven years. 
In addition to this, two classes of penal- 
ties, which referred specially to candi- 
dates and electors, any person whatever, 
whether a candidate, a Member of that 
House, an elector, or any ordinary citi- 
zen, by falling within any of these 
categories of the Bill, rendered himself 
liable to be sent to gaol for 12 months, 
with or without hard labour, and also to 
be fined a sum of money not exceeding 
£200. Now, the sole claim which his 
hon. Friend and his supporters made on 
the Committee was that, in regard to 
the offence upon which Election Peti- 
tions in Ireland were chiefly founded, 
some definition should be included in 
the clause, in order to protect candidates 
of the Irish National Party from the 
straining of the law on the part of 
Judges who detested their political views 
—who were willing to force the pro- 
visions of the law to the utmost extent 
against them. All they asked for was that 
this undefined provision should receive 
some definition in the Act, so that can- 
didates and others interested in Parlia- 
mentary elections should understand 
what they were entitled to say, and 
what the law permitted them to do. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork had last night submitted to the 
Committee a definition framed in the 
language of the eminent Judge—Justice 
Willes—who tried the Lichfield case. 
He (Mr. Sexton) had listened to the 
speech of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, and he was unable to discover that 
he found any fault with the definition of 
his hon. Friend, except that it did not 
include corrupt promises or induce- 
ments; but these, he believed, could be 
fairly dealt with under the head of bri- 
bery. However, his hon. Friend, con- 
scious of the importance of satisfying 
the Committee, and anxious to meet 
any objection, even though it might 
seem to be irrational to the minds of 
everyone except the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench, presented a new defini- 
tion ; and, instead of using the language 
of the learned Judge, he used the lan- 
guage of the Act itself, to which the 
earned Judge had referred. His hon. 
Friend proposed to leave out from line 
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26 of the Bill the words “‘ and bribery, 
undue influence,” in order to insert— 


‘‘And the making use of, or threatening to 
make use of, any force, violence, or restraint, or 
the inflicting, or threatening to inflict any in- 
jury, damage, harm, or loss upon or against 
any person, in order to induce or compel such 
person to vote or refrain from voting, or on 
account of such person having voted or re- 
frained from voting at any election, or the im- 
peding or preventing by abduction, duress, or 
any fraudulent device or contrivance the free 
exercise of the franchise of any voter, 80 as 
thereby to compel or prevail upon any voter 
either to give or refrain from giving his votes 
at any election, and also bribery.” 


He conceived that any form of spiritual 
intimidation against which it was neces- 
sary to provide was included in the 
terms injury, damage, harm, or loss. 
What was the meaning of those words? 
They meant what was conceived to be 
injury, damage, harm, or loss in the 
mind of the person who experienced it ; 
because if a man did not consider in his 
own mind that he had suffered injury 
he was not injured. He thought that 
such intimidation as related to the fear 
of hell, or the loss of salvation, which 
might result from threats held out by 
clergymen, would be included in that de- 
finition; if not, they should be dealt 
with in a separate Act. The Attorney 
General had made three minor objec- 
tions to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend; and he was bound to express his 
astonishment at the language which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had em- 
ployed. He thought it wrong for the 
Attorney General, on the part of the 
Government, to take up the position of 
irreconcilable critic, and confine himself 
to cold criticism as to the incomplete- 
ness of the definition of his hon. Friend. 
He had listened attentively to the power- 
ful speeches of the hon. Members for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), Salford (Mr. 
Arnold), and Plymouth (Mr. Macliver), 
all of whom seemed to thiok that the 
duty of the Attorney General lay in ap- 
plying a definition, rather than picking 
holes in that which had been submitted 
to the Government. If anyone in that 
House would find him a fifth noun, other 
than the four he had cited, which would 
offer any new idea, he, on the part of his 
hon. Friend, would be happy to intro- 
duce it into the Amendment. The four 
nouns, which to his mind included every 
conceivable form of injury which could 
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be sustained by any man, had been in- 
serted in the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend by lawyers as able as the At- 
torney General himself; and he invited 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to fur- 
nish another description of intimidation 
which those words left uncovered. If 
the intention was to send to prison with 
hard labour priests who used the influ- 
ence which legitimately belonged to 
them, and which differed essentially 
from the influence which belonged to an 
ordinary layman, he could tell Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they would find 
the game not worth the candle. And he 
said, further, that if the priests of Ire- 
land chose to exercise what the Govern- 
ment considered to be undue influence— 
if they chose to go beyond a fair appeal 
to the conscience of the voter, and apply 
themselves to the limitation of his free 
will, they would be punished; but, in 
restricting the use of this legitimate in- 
fluence, the Government would find that 
they were legislating to deal with the 
impossible—that was to say, they were 
endeavouring to deal with a state of 
things which could not be dealt with by 
any secular law. They would find that 
the tie between the influence of the priest 
and the conscience of the lay Catholic 
was such that if the priest chose to 
exercise what was called undue influence 
he could exercise it in spite of the law. 
Would it be denied that the influence of 
a priest was different and superior to the 
influence of a layman? ‘The Govern- 
ment must satisfy the people that the 
law was opposed in no respect to their 
spiritual advisers. He repeated, that 
the offences on which Election Petitions 
in England were principally founded 
were strictly defined; that the Judges 
were left in strict discharge of their duty ; 
while in Ireland any violent partizan 
now on the Bench, or who should be ap- 
pointed hereafter by an unscrupulous 
Ministry, could, by a dishonest use of the 
law, dispose of political opponents whom 
the Government themselves might not 
be able to get rid of. He considered 
that the Government resembled the 
famous race of the Bourbons, in that 
they learnt nothing. But they differed 
from them in respect of forgetting every- 
thing. He should have thought that the 
lessons recently learnt in Ireland would 
have taught them the deplorable effects 
whieh followed upon any attempt to 
take away the thoughts of the peo- 





ple from Constitutional and peaceable 
action. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped every 
Member of the Committee had heard 
the very remarkable speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. He 
had given up the whole case, and had 
abandoned every argument that had 
been used in favour of the Amendment. 
What did the hon. Gentleman say? He 
had taken up the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, and 
expressed the opinion that under the 
words as they stood—“‘ injury, damage, 
harm, or loss”—every case of undue 
spiritual influence could be ranged. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton said 
that undue spiritual influence ought not 
to be dealt with by legislation. © 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I said spiri- 
tual influence, not undue spiritual in- 
fluence. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, according to 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
spiritual influence ought to be left out 
of the definition. But what were they 
discussing, if the statement of the hon. 
Member for Sligo were correct, that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork dealt with the case of undue 
spiritual influence ; why had they been 
discussing at such length whether or 
not there ought to be words to deal with 
it? The whole thing had now become 
a question of words. The hon. Members 
for Plymouth (Mr. Macliver), Salford 
(Mr. Arnold), and Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), had been saying that 
they ought to leave such cases undealt 
with by legislation. He himself thought 
that the words ‘injury, damage, harm, 
or loss,’’ meant temporal injury, damage, 
harm, or loss; but that they did not mean 
what a man would suffer hereafter ; and, 
inasmuch as the hon. Member for Sligo 
said that undue spiritual influence ought 
to be deal with, if the Committee left 
in the words as they existed in the Act 
of 1854 it would be dealt with. He 
could not consent, on the part of the 
Government, to say that they should 
declare by express legislation that un- 
due spiritual influence should remain 
unchecked. Just one word as to what 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen) had said. Let the Committee 
recollect that it was the present law— 
the Act of 1854, in fact—that was being 
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attacked, and which would still remain 
the law even if this Bill did not pass, 
and not the law that was proposed by 
the present Bill. When this law was last 
discussed not one word fell from any 
Irish Member by way of objection to 
this part of the Act. What had occurred 
since then to give rise to the present 
opposition to the words of the Act ? The 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) interrupted by saying that 
at the time the Leaders of the Irish 
Party were in prison. But that, he 
thought, was a mistake. They discussed 
this Bill on the 15th of May last year; 
and he was not aware that any Member 
of the House was at that time absent 
from any such cause as the hon. Member 
stated. No objection was raised to this 
provision notwithstanding ; and yet, for 
some reason, now, for the first time, ob- 
jection was made to it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asked what it was 
they objected to in the old definition ? 
He thought they had already explained 
more than once what their objection was 
to the definiton in the Act of 1854. 
They objected to the old definition, in- 
asmuch as they considered it wider and 
more vague than the necessities of the 
case required; and because it would 
enable the Irish Judges, as it had en- 
abled them in the past, to interfere with 
the Constitutional and legitimate rights 
both of candidates and electors. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman asked them 
whether they would not desire that the 
refusal to administer the Sacrament 
should constitute undue influence? He 
was perfectly willing to say that it 
should, although he did not think it was 
a kind of undue influence that had ever 
been used in Ireland, or would ever be 
used in Ireland. Irish Members, as 
they had always a right to do, said to 
the Government—“ Insert in your clause 
that the refusal to administer the Sacra- 
ment, or any threat of spiritual terror 
or spiritual intimidation, shall be undue 
influence in this Act, and then we shall 
know where we stand.” They asked 
for a definition in this matter of spiritual 
intimidation. The Act 17 & 18 Vict. 
was full of definitions, until it came to 
the point of restricting the rights and 
privileges of Irish electors and Members. 
There it was studiously vague} and 
their objection was to retain such vague 
expressions as had enabled Judge Keogh, 
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in the case of Major Nolan, and Judge 
Lawson, in the case of Mr. O’Donnell, 
to strain the law to an extent that would 
be impossible in England; Mr. O’Don- 
nell having been debarred from sitting 
for his constituency for three years, 
because some young priest took a banner 
and waved it over his head in the public 
street. When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman found fault with his first 
Amendment he withdrew it, and substi- 
tuted another. Tho only forms of spiri- 
tual intimidation that could occur were 
threats of excommunication and threats 
of spiritual terror; and these were matters 
which they were willing should be in- 


‘serted in this Amendment. 


Mr. SYNAN said, the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork had no other object 
in view than to make this matter 
quite clear. In his opinion, it would be 
the duty of the Attorney General to 
place a clear definition in the clause ; it 
was not his business to make the matter 
ambiguous and unintelligible, and to 
leave Irish Members entirely in the 
hands of the Irish Executive. This was 
a matter of life and death to the popular 
Representatives of Ireland. They did 
not stand there for the purpose of de- 
fending anything like illegal influence, 
whether it were undue, temporal, or 
spiritual influence. But what use had 
been made of the ambiguous wording of 
the Act of Parliament, ‘ or in any other 
manner practise intimidation ?’’ Why, 
no man who had read the Galway case 
in England knew more about that matter 
than the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
for it was he who defended Judge Keogh 
in that House about 10 years ago. They 
wanted to prevent the recurrence of 
what happened in the case of the Galway 
County Election, which, unless they in- 
troduced a clear definition into the Bill, 
was, perhaps, more likely to occur now 
than it was at thetime referred to. The 
same use was made of the words in 
question in the case of the Galway 
Borough Election; and because they 
asked for a definition of the words the 
hon. and learned Gentleman threw upon 
them the whole responsibility in the 
matter, instead of undertaking it him- 
self. He was not there for the purpose 
of casting any imputation upon the Irish 
Bench. It was unnecessary for him to 
do so; but he must say that the Irish 
Bench was not under the influence of 


public opinion so much as the English 
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Bench. An English Judge would no 
more violate the public opinion of the 
country by giving such a Judgment as 
that of Judge Keogh than he would by 
vacating his seat altogether. It was be- 
cause the English Judges considered 
themselves amenable to public opinion 
that their Judgments were respected. 
On the other hand, in Ireland, political 
opinions ran high; the Judges belonged 
to a small minority, and they thought 
that the popular Party were injurious to 
the Party interests of that minority. He 
and his hon. Friends were willing to 
accept a definition of the words from the 
Attorney General or anybody else ; and 
he thought the best course would be to 
make the words ¢jusdem generis with 
those which preceded them. When in- 
timidation in any form was dealt with 
they desired to know what constituted 
that offence, so that everyone who ran 
might read, and be alive to the conse- 
quences of their acts; and so that if a 
popular candidate in Ireland received 
priestly support, the priest might know 
the length to which he might go, without 
injuring the popular cause, or the candi- 
date in whose favour he came forward. 
He did not see what difficulty there 
could be in the way of this. Where 
there was a will there was a way; and 
he did not think that the Attorney 
General would have to spend much time 
in shaping these general words so as to 
control and limit them in a manner 
which would render the recurrence of 
what took place in the Galway cases 
impossible in future. He would leave 
the Government to solve the matter in 
their own way; but they were resolved 
that these words should not stand un- 
defined, as they were at present, for the 
purpose of placing in the hands of the 
minority in Ireland an engine to crush 
the rights of the Irish popular Repre- 
sentatives, 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he thought 
that the aspect of the whole question 
had changed since hon. Members oppo- 
site had expressed approval of the in- 
troduction into the clause of a definition 
of spiritual influence. As he understood 
the matter, hon. Members opposite only 
wished the clause to be definite. Their 
contention was that, although the words 
had done no harm in England, they had 
done great harm in Ireland; and that, 
he thought, was evidence that there was 
inconvenience in the words, and that the 
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priesthood had not had that amount of 
freedom in regard to political influence 
which it was considered they ought to 
have. It seemed to him that there was 
not so very much difference between hon. 
Members on this point; and he hoped 
the Attorney General would bring for- 
ward something to get them out of the 
difficulty. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the Attorney 
General seemed to remain obstinate be- 
cause, as he had said, he thought there 
was something behind this proposal. 
That was exactly the opinion he had 
formed of the Attorney General’s atti- 
tude; that there was something behind 
all this which he could not see; and the 
long consultations that had taken place 
between the Members of the Treasury 
Bench to-day confirmed that opinion. 
One peculiar characteristic of this de- 
bate was this—the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
made a speech which received great 
attention from the whole Committee. 
Three right hon. and learned Gentle- 
men got up to answer that speech—the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), who, 
as usual, resorted to his old tactics, which 
meant nothing. He merely described a 
gross case, and called upon the Commit- 
tee to assume that everything else was 
equally gross. Those were the old tactics, 
which had been seen so well during the 
discussions on the Coercion Bill. Then 
the President of the Local Government 
Board got up with an air of settling the 
whole question, and argued against the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, say- 
ing it was impossible to give a better 
definition of these words than the 
definition of Lord Justice Fitzgerald. 
Then the Solicitor General rose to ex- 
plain the matter; and certainly his 
speech was one of the most extraordi- 
nary speeches, perhaps, made in that 
House for a very long time. There was 
only point in that speech, and he must 
again call attention to it—namely, that, 
in his opinion, if some Gentleman being 
a candidate, having allowed an elector 
to shoot rabbits on his estate, withdrew 
that permission in consequence of the 
election, that would be intimidation 
within the meaning of the Act. If the 
Attorney General would just state his 
view, that would shorten this debate 
very much. If he had done that last 
night the Committee would probably 
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have come to a conclusion; but during 
the whole discussion he had fenced with 
the subject, and had declined, for an 
instant, to face the only difficulty which 
was involved. The hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler), and another 
hon. Member sitting behind the Go- 
vernment, rose and told the Attorney 
General, in distinct language, what was 
the point at issue; but the Attorney 
General declined to take any notice, and, 
like the Solicitor General, treated the 
Committee to a disquisition upon some- 
thing else, in order to avoid—and they 
had avoided with considerable success 
— the sole point in dispute. Would 
the Attorney General now state what he 
meant by the clause he proposed, or 
not? Untilhe did so this debate would 
be continued. He meant that he and 
his hon. Friends must continue to call 
upon the Attorney General to give the 
explanation he had promised on the 
previous day. For the sake of peace, 
and in order that they might arrive at 
some conclusion and make progress, he 
again invited the Attorney General to 
explain, in simple language, what, in 
his mind, was the definition of this 
clause. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was sure he 
should be supported by the Committee 
when he expressed his regret that so 
much time had been occupied by this 
matter; and he would venture to submit 
to the Government, in order that this 
Bill might be passed and no more time 
be wasted, that they should show a dis- 
position to meet, as far as possible, rea- 
sonable objections. If this Bill was to 
make progress, there must not be this 
evident disposition to occupy an unyield- 
ing position. He believed there was a 
general feeling in favour of some modi- 
fication of the Bill; and it would bea 

eat misfortune if the Government re- 

used to come to some arrangement. He 
had considered this matter in a perfectly 
impartial manner ; and he could not help 
feeling that while this clause, as it 
stood, was entirely unobjectionable, so 
far as England was concerned, yet expe- 
rience had shown that latitude of inter- 

retation allowed to the Judges in Ire- 
and only excited alarm among Irish- 
men. He appealed to the Attorney 
General to meet the point raised by the 
Irish Members, if possible, by using 
words which would satisfy them without 
destroying the value of the clause, which 
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would not strike at what was fair and 
legitimate action on the part of the 
electors, and yet would not enable a 
Judge, who might be actuated by strong 
Party feeling, as in the case of Mr. 
Justice Keogh, to misuse the clause. 
They must be careful not to allow the 
clause to enable a future Judge to act in 
that way. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he thought it 
well that the Committee should see ex- 
actly how they stood. There were, at 
the outset, an imposing series of penal- 
ties which were not imposed when the 
genet Act was passed. When this 

efinition of undue influence was given 
in the Act of 1854 the Ballot Act did not 
exist, and there was a great variety of 
undue influence and intimidation ; but, 
as everybody knew, the Ballot Act had 
completely freed the electors from all 
chance of intimidation. Under the Ballot 
Act, no matter what influence might be 
exercised beforehand, the voter went to 
the ballot box perfectly free from any 
kind of intimidation. There was no 
kind of intimidation which he could not 
set at naught, and vote as his conscience 
or his conviction dictated. Practically, 
therefore, the only species of intimida- 
tion now in existence was physical 
force — making a voter drunk, or by 
some other physical means preventing 
his exercising his free vote. That being 
so, this provision was a great deal wider 
than was required ; and it was, therefore, 
proposed to adopt a definition of undue 
influence. The definition in the Act of 
1854 was really no definition. It in- 
cluded all the instances which were 
enumerated in the 5th section of that 
Act, and was framed by probably the 
greatest lawyer who had sat on the Eng- 
lish Bench in modern times—Mr. Justice 
Willes; and he gave that not merely as 
part of a definition, as the Attorney 
General seemed to think, but as the true 
definition of the offences created under 
the Act. What the Irish Members 
wanted was not only to prevent undue 
influence by those who wished to influ- 
ence votes, but undue influence by the 
Irish Judges. It had been quite con- 
ceded that there had been undue influ- 
ence in the Galway decision; that the 
Judgment could not be sustained in com- 
mon sense or in law, and that it was re- 
volting to the whole moral sense of the 
poopie. It was easy to understand how 

udges might abuse their power; and 
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the Irish Members wished to take away 
from them not only the temptation, 
but the facilities tv use that power. 
The Attorney General said he wanted to 
provide not against spiritual influence as 
it was known, but against some unknown 
terror which he was not able to describe, 
and knew nothing of. That was the 
strangest principle of legislation ever 
laid down—that they were to make pro- 
vision by Act of Parliament, not against 
known dangers which could be described, 
and of which instances could be cited, 
but against some unknown and mysteri- 
ous danger which was incapable of defini- 
tion, and which it puzzled even the acute 
mind of the Attorney General to imagine. 
They must not legislate against ima- 
ginary dangers, but against actual dan- 
gers which might occur; and if this 
definition was not sufficient to cover 
spiritual influence, they should have 
words which would, at least, enable them 
to understand what spiritual influence 
was. Would the Attorney General ac- 
cept the Judgment of Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald? He thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was too wise to do 
that; but that showed the danger of 
having general words that rounded off 
the middle of a period, or filled up a 
blank in the drafting, when they could 
be turned to such use as they had been 
by Mr. Justice Fitzgerald. In the Long- 
ford case, that Judge laid it down that 
it was undue influence to hold out 
hopes of reward hereafter to an elector, 
as a consequence of the way in which he 
might exercise his vote. Would any 
hon. Member, or man of common sense 
outside the House, say that that was a 
thing which could be prohibited under 
penal consequences in an Act of Parlia- 
ment—that a priest, whose duty it was 
to direct the morals of his flock, should 
not say what was the action which would 
entail consequences hereafter? Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald, however, went fur- 
ther, and said it could not be allowed to 
direct anyone that voting for a particular 
candidate was a sin which would bring 
down punishment hereafter. It was such 
a definition as this—which had been so 
often spoken of, and with approval— 
that would render it impossible to give 
advice to any man as to his duty. That 
Judgment showed clearly enough the 
difficulty of adopting the words which 
were in the Act of 1854 without aug- 
menting the powers of the Judges. to 
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an undue extent; but the words now 
proposed were, he thought, enough to 
cover every act of spiritual intimidation 
that might occur. What was an act of 
spiritual intimidation? It not only did 
harm and damage, but harm of a most 
serious kind ; and it was recognized that 
mental torture and pain came within the 
cognizance of the Courts quite as clearly 
as physical and bodily pain. Any act 
which inflicted mental pain, such as ex- 
communication, or any act which exposed 
a man to the vontempt of his fellow-sub- 
jects or co-religionists, clearly came 
under the words of the Act of 1854, and 
under the definition now offered. They 
inflicted injury, harm, and damage ; 
they inflicted mental torture, and ex- 
posed the man to odium and contempt; 
and any act which did that must come 
within the definition. But to make ad- 
vice and instruction acts of spiritual in- 
timidation was nothing more than the 
re-introduction of religious disabilities of 
a most offensive kind—and in a covert 
way. He hoped the Committee would 
accept the definition of undue influence 
offered by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork; but if the Attorney General 
was able to produce any better words, 
which would include undue spiritual in- 
fluence, and would, at the same time, 
say what that influence was, he would 
give him his vote, for he was as desirous 
of seeing undue spiritual influence put 
down quite as much as any other sort 
of undue influence. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought that, up 
to the present time, the Government could 
not be reproached with baving wasted 
any time at their disposal. To the view 
that undue spiritual influence should re- 
main unchecked they entirely dissented, 
and tothatthey wouldremain consistently 
opposed. He understood the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) to say that 
he was desirous that such spiritual in- 
fluence should be checked by legislation, 
and the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork to say very distinctly that he would 
be willing to insert words, saying that 
not only temporal but spiritual intimida- 
tion should be repressed by legislation. 
But those were not the views presented 
up to the time when the Government 
spoke upon the point; but if hon. 
Members meant what they seemed to 
mean the Government were at one with 
them. What, then, were they now dis- 
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cussing, except a mere form of words? 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
sought to strike out general words. 
He had thought this matter out; and, 
under the general words, it did not 
seem to him that there was any intimi- 
dation other than spiritual intimidation, 
while every other kind of intimidation 
was left to the express words of the Act 
of 1854. If they were of one mind, he 
could not possibly accept the proposed 
words. It required most careful con- 
sideration to say how the intention to 
meet every kind of intimidation was to 
be carried out; but until he heard some- 
thing to the contrary it seemed to him 
that they were discussing nothing but 
mere words. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had stated 
distinctly that, whatever was undue in- 
fluence, an attempt to intimidate a voter, 
no matter from what source it proceeded, 
should be checked. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, of course they were 
dealing with what was undue — what 
was not undue would be no offence. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork had 
admitted that he was willing to check 
undue spiritual influence; and if he 
and the Government were now in agree- 
ment, ought they not to demonstrate 
that agreement and make it clear and 
decided? If there was anything in the 
general words besides spiritual influence 
some hon. Member would, perhaps, sug- 
gest it; but, at the present moment, he 
and his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland could 
only see that those words covered spiri- 
tual intimidation, and that the two 
hon. Members opposite were willing to 
check. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Undue in- 
fluence in the estimation of the Judge. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not know 
what that meant. The Judge had to 
determine all through these clauses what 
was undue. They had now had a great 
deal of discussion upon this matter, and 
he hoped they might agree. The only 
course which occurred to him was this— 
he would ask the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork to withdraw his Amend- 
ment for the present; he would ask the 
Committee, on the other hand, to insert 
the words ‘undue influence,” striking 
out the first words “treating and,” so 
that the clause would read ‘ undue in- 
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fluence as defined by this Act.” A clause 
could then be brought up defining “ un- 
due influence ;’’ and if the hon. Member 
was sincere in allowing all undue spiri- 
tual influence to be dealt with, a new 
clause should be brought up in which 
undue spiritual influence as well as un- 
due temporal influence could be dealt 
with. If hon. Members were sincere 
that arrangement could be carried out; 
and he hoped the Committee would 
make an attempt to come to an agree- 
ment. 

Smirk R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
although he was glad to take any course 
which would expedite the passing of the 
Bill, the Government could not expect 
him to give an undertaking to pursue 
any particular course until he saw the 
words of the Amendment, which they 
now understood would be put on the 
Paper by the Government themselves. 
He and his hon. Friends must reserve 
their judgment upon the Government’s 
proposed Amendment until they saw it 
in black and white. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he must also 
reserve to himself the same right that 
the right hon. Gentleman had just re- 
served to himself—namely, to see what 
the words were which the Government 
brought up before expressing any judg- 
ment. He accepted the proposition of 
the hon. und learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General; but he would make 
one suggestion for his consideration, 
and that was that, instead of introducing 
the definition as a new clause, he (the 
Attorney General) should insert it asa 
sub-section to that clause. That would 
enable the Committee to take the matter 
up while the debate was fresh in their 
recollection; whereas, if it were post- 
poned until the time for new clauses, 
sometime would necessarily slapse before 
they were ready to deal with the matter. 
Of course, in the proposed new clause, 
they would expect the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General to de- 
fine undue influence, both spiritual and 
temporal. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he thought it 
desirable it should now be definitely 
stated whether the Government Amend- 
ment would be brought up as a sub- 
section or as a new clause? If the pro- 
posed Amendment was preserted as a 
new clause, he feared the benefit of 
the recent discussion would be in great 
part lost. There had been a good deal 
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of misunderstanding during the course 
of the debate. At last, however, a 
proposition had been made that, by 
plain and definite words, the wide dis- 
eretion of the Judges should be re- 
strained, and that they should be pre- 
vented in the future from holding that 
the exercise of legitimate spiritual influ- 
ence amounted to undue influence. The 
statements made were now fresh in their 
recollection. It was right that there 
should be as short an interval as pos- 
sible in proceeding to consider the 
words which it was suggested would 
give effect to the understanding in ac- 
cordance with which the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) was to be withdrawn. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought it was reasonable that they 
should have an understanding, before 
parting with the subject, as to whether 
the Amendment would be brought up as 
a sub-section or as a new clause? They 
certainly ought to decide on what the 
actual crime was before they dealt with 
the penalties. It was quite clear they 
could not deal with the penalties until 
they knew to what crimes they were 
attached. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that, 
so far as he could judge, this was a 
mere dispute about words. They were 
laying down what should be an offence 
and what should not; and, therefore, 
words were a very great element in the 
case. What was objected to was that 
the words should be left so loose that any 
Court or Tribunal might interpret them 
as it liked. They wanted such a de- 
scription of the offence which would 
vitiate an election, or subject a man to 
the severe pains and penalties under the 
Bill, as would commend itself to the 
common sense of the House. If this 
Amendment were withdrawn, on the 
understanding that something that was 
not yet before them—and which might 
not have the character they hoped it 
would have-—was brought in, he should 
like to know what position they would 
be placed in? Undue spiritual influence 
was a very vague expression ; and it 
certainly ought to be understood that 
the Attorney General would, in his new 
clause, provide a proper definition of the 
term. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) said, he quite saw the 
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force of what had just been said. They 
had had a very long discussion, and it 
would be a pity that its effect should be 
lost. He would, therefore, accede to 
the wishes of hon. Members, and would 
prepare a clause for insertion as a sub- 
section. The time was short before 
Monday morning; but he would do his 
best to draft a clause and put it upon 
the Paper by that time. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
it was well that they should know exactly 
where they were. The Amendment was 
practically to leave out ‘‘ or in any other 
manner practises intimidation.” He 
considered that the words “in any 
manner practises intimidation ”’ allowed 
the Judge to interpret legitimate spiri- 
tual influence and legitimate political 
agitation as undue influence. ‘he Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), in his very fair 
and temperate speech, in answer to his 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler’s) remarks, quoted 
the words of Lord Justice Fitzgerald. 
Lord Justice Fitzgerald said it was un- 
due influence for a clergyman to say toa 
man, if he voted for a particular candi- 
date, it would be asin. Now, upon that 
point, he(Mr. H. H. Fowler) could have 
no common ground with the Attorney 
General, if that was what the Attorney 
General meant; because he (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) considered that a clergyman of 
theChurch of England, or a clergyman of 
the Roman Catholic Church, or of any 
other Church, was perfectly right in say- 
ing to a man that, in his opinion, it was 
asin to vote for any particular candi- 
date. It was one of the conditions of 
English public life, both religious and 
political; and to attempt to prohibit it, 
and make a clergyman liable for 12 
months’ imprisonment if he said such a 
thing, was what he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
was not prepared to assent to. He hoped 
that the Attorney General, in preparing 
the new clause, would take care to see 
that a clergyman should not be liable 
to punishment for the inevitable in- 
fluence which religious teachers would 
exercise upon elections. 

Mr. BIGGAR submitted it would be 
a legitimate thing for any clergyman to 
say to a man that if he supported the 
Affirmation Bill, for instance, he would 
be liable to certain penalties, not only 
in this world, but certainly in the next. 
It was perfectly plain that, under the 
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Bill as it now stood, a clergyman would 


be precluded from offering any opinion 
at the time of an election. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) then moved, in order to 
carry out the views he had expressed, to 
insert, after the word ‘‘treating,’’ in 
line 25, ‘‘and undue influence as de- 
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Gentleman was a very valuable one. 
He, however, was not disposed to accept 
it in its entirety ; but, to meet the views 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he would propose to leave out the 
words ‘‘by the Corrupt Practices Pre- 
vention Acts,” and say ‘‘in the sections 
of the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act 
set forth in the third Schedule of this 
Act.”? He thought that would be a more 





fined by this Act.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
25, after the word ‘‘ treating,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘and undue influence as 
defined by this Act.”—(MUr. Attorney 
General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” | Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts,’ stand 
Amendment agreed to. ' part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
Henry James) then moved to omit the! 1, after the word “Act,” to insert the 
words in line 26, “undue influence, | words “in the sections of the Corrupt 
and.” Practices Prevention Act set forth in the 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line ! third Schedule of this Act.” — (Hr. 
26, to leave out the words “ undue in-| Attorney General.) 
fluence, and.””—(Mr. Attorney General.)| Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 


Question, ‘That the words ‘undue inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


: ’ Y 9 | 
Oy oate caer of theClause, Mr. LEWIS proposed to move the 
pat, and negatives. omission of the words, in page 2, lines 
Mr. GIBSON said, the Amendment 1 and 2, ‘or are recognized by the 
which he had to propose was one of Common Law or the law cf Parliament.” 
some importance. It was very incon-' It seemed to him that it was necessary 
venient that the offences which were | to omit those words, in order to fit in 
made serious and grave under this Act| with the words the Attorney General 
should be brought to the mind of people | had just now moved. At all events, he 
by reference to other Statutes. All he | should like to hear from the Government 
(Mr. Gibson) asked to do by this Amend- | what offences there were, plus those 
ment was, that the offences of bribery, stated in the Corrupt Practices Pre- 
personation, aiding and abetting, coun-| vention Act, which would come in the 
selling, and procuring the commission of | definition which had already been passed 
such offences, which were offences within | by the Committee. 
the meaning of the Corrupt Practices} Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Prevention Act, 1854, as amended by | Henry James) said, he had no objec- 
this Act, should be set out in the Sche-; tion to strike out the words “or the 
dule of the Act. In that case, anyone | law.” 
turning to the Schedule could find out| Mr. LEWIS said, it was averycommon 
what were the offences referred to. | practice for lawyers, when they could not 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line | find any particular Act under which an 
1, after the word “Act,” to insert the offence came, to say—“* Oh, it is against 
words ‘and as set out in the Schedule the Common Law.” What the Com- 
hereto.” —( Mr. Gibson.) | mittee was anxious: to know was, what 
Questi d. “That th ds | the offences were with which they could 
b th age ai a eted” » +a Lhose Words | possibly be charged under this bene- 

© there inserted. ficent and magnificent Bill, as the Pre- 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir sident of the Local Government Board 
Henry James) said, he thought the (Sir Charles W. Dilke) described it the 


suggestion of the right hon. and learned | other day at Shepherd’s Bush. He(Mr, 
Mr. Biggar 


useful way of referring to the Schedule. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
28, to leave out the words ‘‘by the 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts.” — 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘by the 
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Lewis), however, considered this a Bill 
of which every Member of the House of 
Commons ought to be ashamed. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Question!””] Was there any credit 
in passing such an Act of Parliament? 
The introduction of the Bill was, prac- 
tically, an admission by 658 English 
Gentlemen that they could not conduct 
their elections properly; that it was 
necessary to tie their hands, in order to 
keep them out of their own pockets. As 
a matter of fact, that was a degrading 
operation they were going through. The 
Commons House of Parliament had re- 
legated the trial of Election Petitions to 
the Courts of the country; and, therefore, 
they ought to be particularly careful 
about what they were doing. With all 
these pains and penalties hanging round 
their necks they ought to avoid all vague- 
ness under which punishment and evil 
consequences might ensue. He con- 
sidered there was every reason why his 
Amendment should be adopted. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
1 and 2, to leave out the words “or are 
recognized by the Common Law or the 
law of Parliament.” —( Mr. Lewis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Olause.”’ 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would retain these words. 

Mr. PARNELL doubted whether it 
was worth the while of the Attorney 
General to keep to these words, or attach 
very much importance to them ; and ob- 
served that, as the clause had been con- 
structed by the Amendments made to it, 
the question of the offences which were 
to be recognized by the Common Law of 
England or the law of Parliament would 
be narrowed to the three offences of 
bribery, personation, and aiding, abet- 
ting, and counselling personation. 

Mr. MARUM said, there were two 
distinct and separate questions involved 
in this Amendment. One was as to the 
question of offences as recognized by the 
Common Law, and that was the one now 
in dispute. That was very vague; but, 
on the other hand, it would include 
possible corruption, and that might be 
desired by some who wished to extend 
the scope of the Bill. The second point 
was with regard to the law of Parlia- 
ment. Minors, according to the Com- 
mon Law of Parliament, could and did 
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sit in that House by virtue of Statute 
Law, and it was by Statute Law that 
they were excluded. He had an Amend- 
ment down defining the law of Parlia- 
ment, because he took it that a Resolu- 
tion of the House was not the law of 
Parliament, and certainly not the law of 
the three Estates of the Realm. A Re- 
solution had not the force of an Act, and 
could not be relied upon as Statute Law. 
He would request the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) to bring his 
Amendment to bear on the words ‘‘as 
are recognized by the Common Law,” 
and allow the words after ‘‘ law of 
Parliament’? to be retained, because, 
otherwise, his Amendment would be cut 
away. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
Attorney General would run some little 
risk by retaining these words of injury 
to what he wished to preserve. He was 
quite aware of the Judgment of Baron 
Bramwell, and of the fact that that 
House had chosen to delegate to the 
Judges a certain amount of jurisdiction, 
althoughit still retained jurisdiction over 
elections. But he was prepared to hold 
that there was some kind of Common 
Law of Parliament still existing; but 
the way in which the section had been 
drawn would inflict some harm on the 
Common Law of Parliament which still 
existed. They had now got two groups 
of offences. The first consisted of treat- 
ing and undue influence, as defined by 
this Act; and the second consisted of 
bribery, personation, and aiding and 
abetting personation, as defined in the 
Act of 1854. As the section now read, 
it seemed to him that it was only this 
last group that could be considered in 
any way to have checked Parliament; 
and he was afraid the anxiety of the 
Attorney General to keep in ‘Common 
Law of Parliament’? would have the 
effect of showing that there was no Com- 
mon Law. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought there 
was some justice in the suggestion of 
the hon. and learned Member, and he 
would agree to strike out the words in 
question, and, if necessary, put in other 
words. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. MARUM moved, in page 2, line 


2, after the word ‘‘ Parliament,” to in- 
sert the words— 
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“‘And for the purposes of this Act it 
shall be deemed to be ‘undue influence’ 
within its meaning for any Lord of Parlia- 
ment, or Peer or Prelate, not being a Peer of 
Ireland at the time elected, and not having 
declined to serve for any county, city, or 
borough in Great Britain to concern himself in 
the election of Members to serve for the Com- 
mons in Parliament, except only any Peer of 
Treland at such election in Great Britain respec- 
tively where such Peer shall appear as a candi- 
date, or by himself or any others be proposed 
to be elected, or for any Lord Licutenant or 
Governor of any county to avail himself of any 
authority derived from his commission to influ- 
ence the election of any Members to serve for 
the Commons in Parliament.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
his main object was to make the action 
indicated in the latter clause of this 
Amendment a statutable offence. At 
pone the matter was only dealt with 
y Sessional Order; and the Sessional 
Order having declared that any such 
action would be an infringement of the 
Privileges of that House, he was not 
driven to the necessity of making out a 
case, though, if necessary, he could 
make out a very distinct case. A Lord 
Lieutenant was the political nomination 
of the existing Government, and it was 
not unnatural that he should dispense in 
the same way any political patronage he 
could exercise. The very fact of the 
Sessional Order established the necessity 
for this provision. What was the pre- 
sent law? That it would bea breach of 
the Privileges of this House for a Lord 
Lieutenant to interpose in an election ; 
but the question was, whether this sec- 
tion brought that in under the title of 
the ‘‘law of Parliament?’’ He hoped 
the Attorney General would take the 
proposal upon its merits, and not allow 
it to be thrown out upon a mere techni- 
cality. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was not a 
matter of technicality, but of substance. 
As far as he knew, there was no law on 
the subject. The House of Commons 
asserted its rights and privileges by Ses- 
sional Order; but it had never received 
any assent from the other House to as- 
sert those rights. He thought it would 
be better to be content with the Ses- 
sional Order, and so avoid any collision 
with the House of Lords. To treat 
Peers who might concern themselves in 


Mr. Marum 
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elections as they proposed to treat per- 
sons guilty of corrupt practices would 
be a serious innovation. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the Ses- 
sional Order was inoperative and useless, 
and ought to be removed from the 
Orders of the House. The Order had 
never been put in force, although there 
had been notorious breaches of it. Last 
Session he attempted to bring forward 
the case of a Lord Lieutenant of a 
county, and a distinguished Indian offi- 
cial, who telegraphed home an order for 
a subscription to an election; but the 
House refused to concern itself with the 
matter. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not think 
that now the Ballot Act was in opera- 
tion it was not justifiable to object to 
Peers taking part in elections; but the 
case was very different with regard to 
the Lord Lieutenant of a county. A 
Lord Lieutenant held an essentially offi- 
cial position, and through that had very 
great power, especially in regard to ap- 
pointing magistrates; and if he influ- 
enced an election he acted in a very cor- 
rupt manner. He suggested that the 
hon. and learned Member should confine 
his Amendment to Lord Lieutenants of 
counties. 

Mr. MARUM said, he had thought 
it his duty to bring this matter forward ; 
but, looking at the feeling of the Com- 
mittee, he did not wish to press the 
matter any further. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the Attorney General would 
take into consideration that portion of 
the Amendment relating to Lord Lieu- 
tenants of counties. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had an 
Amendment to propose; but as it would 
be impossible to explain its object in the 
few minutes now remaining he would 
move that Progress be reported. When 
he did move the Amendment he should 
show that circumstances had arisen in 
this country which were, in a certain 
degree, analogous to circumstances which 
had long prevailed in the United States, 
and which had led to great confusion in 
the American electoral system. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairmar do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. New- 
degate.) 


Motion agreed to, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, upon Monday 
next, again resolve itself into the said 
Committee.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN rose to protest against 
the precedence given to this Bill over 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill. Un- 
usual as it was for private Members to 
force the hand of the Government, the 
course pursued by the Government had 
been so unusual that they had strong 
grounds for protesting. There was a 
very long delay, in the first instance, in 
the introduction of the Agricultural 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill; but it was 
introduced before the Whitsuntide Holi- 
days, and read a second time on the 29th 
of May. The Committee was then fixed 
for the 11th of June. In consequence of 
the fixed intention to take the Commit- 
tee with as little delay as possible, many 
Members declined to express their views 
upon the second reading. When his 
right hon. Friend the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) proposed that the Bill should be 
committed pro formd, for the purpose of 
incorporating several clauses of the old 
Agricultural Holdings Act, the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Dodson) replied that so anxious was he 
to proceed with the Bill without any 
delay that he objected to the proposal 
on account of the loss of time that would 
be involved. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 


MOTIONS. 


_—<0c— 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 7) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Hos, Bill for con- 
firming certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under “ The Electric Lighting 
Act, 1882,”’ relating to Barnes and Mortlake, 
Hackney, Islington, Saint Pancras, and White- 
chapel, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Joun 
Hoims and Mr. CHaMBERLAIN. 


Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 229. ] 


NAVY COURTS MARTIAL. 


Copy presented,—of Returns of the number of 
Courts Martial held upon Seamen of the Royal 
Navy during the year 1881, the offences for 
which the men were tried, the sentences awarded 
and the punishments inflicted at home and 
abroad, of 
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inflicted; and similar Returns relating to the 
a ba Marines [by Command]; to lie upon the 
able. 


LONDON BANKRUPTCY COURT. 


Address for ‘“‘ Return from the ease of 
the London Bankruptcy Court of the number of 
warrants he has received for the arrest of ab- 
sconding debtors under the 33 and 34 Vic. c. 76, 
since the passing of that Act up to the present 
time, and the number of debtors arrested under 
such warrants.’’—(Mr. Samuel Morley.) 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


_—oOoNwo 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—WORKHOUSE 
SCHOOLS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MOORE, in rising to draw at- 
tention to the state of the workhouse 
schools in Ireland ; and to move— 

‘*That, in the opinion of this House, the 
condition of the workhouse schools calls for the 
immediate attention of Government,” 
said, that his only wonder, in bringing 
the matter before the attention of the 
House, was that the state of things he 
was about to describe should have lasted 
so long. They had in Ireland a system 
which had been abandoned in England, 
and exploded in Scotland; and he was 
glad to say that in the greater portion of 
the British Islands it was a thing of the 
past. He did not think if the Irish Go- 
vernment were represented in sufficient 
numerical strength in the House of Com- 
mons that that state of things could 
have existed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who presided so ably and cour- 
teously at the Irish Office was the most 
overworked official in Her Majesty’s 
Service. He combined in his Office a 
variety of Departments, each of which 
required the concentrated energy of a 
Minister in itself. The result was that 
the working of the Poor Laws in Ire- 
land was left entirely to a Board out 
of harmony with the sympathies of the 
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people, and in its 
iotatorial. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


Parliament—Policy 
policy dogged and 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 18th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Puntic Bitts—First Reading— 
New Forest Highways* (101); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (No. 7) * (102) ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (High- 
ways)* (103); Tramways Provisional Orders 
(No. 4) * (104). 

Second Reading—Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Order (No. 2)* (82); Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (69) ; Indian Marine (88). 

Committee — Report — Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order (No. 3) * (81). 

Royal -Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) [46 
Vict. c. 13]; Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Act (1882) Amendment (Audience of Soli- 
citors) [46 Vict. c.12]; Poor Law Conferences 
[46 Vict. c. 11]; Constabulary and Police 
(Ireland) [46 Vict. c. 14]; Lands Clauses 
oe 46 Vict. c. 15]; Broughty Ferry 

aving [46 Vict. c. xix]; Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation [46 
Vict. c. xviii]; Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands Supplemental (Ireland) [46 Vict. c. 
xxi]; Tramways Order (Dublin and Blessing- 
ton) Confirmation [46 Vict. c. xxx]; Local 
Government Board (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders Confirmation (Rathmines, &c.) [46 Vict. 
c. xl]; Education Department Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Cummersdale, &c.) [46 
Vict. c. xiii]. 


PARLIAMENT—POLICY OF THE MINIS- 
TRY—MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, seeing the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) in his place, I wish to ask 
him a Question on a matter of some 
public interest—namely, Whether the 
intimations of policy that were given by 
Mr. Chamberlain, President of the Board 
of Trade, at Birmingham, last week, are 
to be looked upon as the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government? The language 
to which I refer is reported as follows. 

.The right hon. Gentleman begins by 


Mr. Moore 
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of the Ministry. 


saying that the House of Commons is 
not so Radical as the country, and not so 
Radical as the Government; and then, 
after discussing questions of represen- 
tation, he ends as follows :— 


“Now, shall we put the dots on the i’s? 
What do we want? We want, in the first 
place, a suffrage from which no man who is 
not disqualified by crime or the receipt of re- 
lief, who is expected to fulfil the obligations of 
citizenship, should be excluded. We want 
equal electoral districts in order that every vote 
may have an equal value ; and we want, I think, 
the payment of Members in order that any man 
who has the capacity to serve his country, who 
has honesty and intelligence, and who is se- 
lected for that purpose by his fellow-country- 
men, shall not be excluded for want of means. 
That is what we want. What we shall get isa 
different matter. We may have once more to 
take a composition.” 
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Then he goes on to say that a com- 
position will not be looked upon as a 
discharge. Of course, it is obvious that 
the plain and natural meaning of that 
language is that that is the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government; it follows 
so necessarily from what is stated in the 
rest of the speech, and the announce- 
ment is made in so uncompromising a 
manner, that it would be evident to any- 
one reading it that Mr. Chamberlain 
was simply doubting how much this 
Radical Government would get out of 
this Conservative House of Commons. 
I have ventured, using Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own words, myself to put the dots 
on the i’s in order that I may get—as I 
have no doubt I shall get from the noble 
Earl—the avowal of a policy which 
might be stated in a more formal man- 
ner, and in a more suitable locality, and 
which I shall be glad to have explained 
by the noble Earl. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Marquess has, with his usual 
courtesy, given me Notice of a Question 
as to whether the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government are those expressed by Mr. 
Chamberlain on the subject of the lower- 
ing of the franchise, and on the ques- 
tion of the payment of Members. I 
think that the same Question is to be 
asked by Mr. Warton in ‘ another 
place,” where there will be the advan- 
tage of Mr. Chamberlain’s presence.. I 
was at Birmingham myself last week ; 
but not at the same time as Mr. Oham- 
berlain. But I had the pleasure of see- 
ing my right hon. Friend as soon as I 
received the noble Marquess’s note ; and 
he informs me of what is obvious from 
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the text of his speech, and from the 
words quoted by the noble Marquess— 
namely, that his statement was the ex- 

ression of his own individual views, 
and of what he believed to be the views 
of his constituents. In no sense what- 
ever was he stating those views as em- 
bodying what would be proposed as a 
legislative measure, by himself, or by 
Her Majesty’s Government. I am not 
sure that I need give any further 
explanation on the subject; but, for 
the information of the ‘noble Marquess, 
I will say that I myself, and the 
Members of the Government in this 
House, entirely agree with the Members 
of the Cabinet in the House of Com- 
mons, who have all voted in favour of 
getting rid of what to us is an unwise 
and unjust anomaly—the difference be- 
tween the franchise in boroughs and 
counties. I believe I am right in think- 
ing that all Members of the Cabinet 
agree with what is stated to be the opi- 
nion of many Members of the House of 
Commons, that any measure for the 
reduction of the franchise must be fol- 
lowed by a measure for the redistribu- 
tion of seats. It may be a want of 
curiosity on my part, but I have never 
asked my noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack whether he is in favour of 
universal suffrage ; I have never asked 
the President of the Council whether he 
is in favour of equal electoral districts, 
and I have never asked my three noble 
Friends behind me whether they think 
that Members of Parliament should be 
paid or should not be paid. I think 
this signifies less, because I expect, and 
indeed believe, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, during the present Parliament, 
will be able to bring in a Bill or Bills 
on Parliamentary Reform, which will 
give, in the most authentic and effective 
manner, the views of the Government 
on the subject. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, as far as I understand the noble 
Earl, Her Majesty’s Government do not 
themselves believe in manhood suffrage, 
equal electoral districts, and payment 
of Members; but Mr. Chamberlain be- 
lieves in them in a modified way. He 
believes in them in Birmingham; but 
he does not believe in them in Downing 
Street. There is some difficulty, how- 
ever, in realizing the divided indivi- 
duality which the noble Earl attributes to 
Mr. Chamberlain. We have, I believe, 
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no precedent for it in our political his- 
tory. Mr. Chamberlain, when joined 
with Her Majesty’s Government, will 
repudiate manhood suffrage, will decline 
to vote for equal electoral districts, and 
will refuse payment to Members. But 
when he goes down to Birmingham he 
will vote for all these. I do not under- 
stand this plan of splitting Cabinet Mi- 
nisters in two. The noble Earl gave us 
a specimen of that the other night. We 
blamed Lord Derby for announcing be- 
forehand, on entering upon a negotia- 
tion, that he was in no case prepared to 
goto war. The noble Earl answered— 
‘‘Oh, yes; but when you were in Office 
Lord Derby said the same thing on your 
behalf. Lord Derby stated in reference 
to Constantinople that in no case would 
England be allowed to go to war.”’ So 
that in this particular case the noble 
Earl defended Lord Derby of the pre- 
sent against the attacks of his Col- 
leagues in the past by saying that when 
Lord Derby was your Colleague he did 
the same thing. That appears to me 
precisely to be what has taken place in 
the case of Mr. Chamberlain. He talks 
of getting a composition. But what 
does he mean? He is a Member of the 
Government from whom the composition 
is to be obtained. So that Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who is in favour of manhood 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, and 
payment of Members at Birmingham, 
will beat down the,Government, and is 
kind enough to say that he will accept 
some composition from Mr. Chamberlain 
in Downing Street. But he will not ad- 
mit that this is a discharge for the future. 
I do not think that Parliamentary annals 
contain precedents for this division of 
character. But I have seen a precedent 
in the case of a Predecessor of the noble 
and learned Earl on the Woolsack, 
whose acts and deeds are nightly repre- 
sented in a theatre in this town, and 
who was disposed to commit himself 
for a contempt of Court, because he 
allowed himself to make love to a ward 
in Chancery without obtaining his own 
consent. That is very much the division 
of character to which Mr. Chamberlain 
has committed himself. But while I 
object on Constitutional grounds to this 
division of Ministerial responsibility, I 
cannot deny that, on prudential grounds, 
it has its admirable side. It is delight- 
fully safe. It is what we call hedging. 
He is safe against either event. He is 
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in the position of a man betting against 
his own horse. If it should happen in 
the future that manhood suffrage is car- 
ried it will be carried by the splendid 
exertions which Mr. Chamberlain, speak- 
ing as an agitator at Birmingham, has 
made. If it is not carried it will be 
repelled by the prudent Government of 
which Mr. Chamberlain, as President of 
the Board of Trade, forms a part. I 
should like to know whether, in the 
opinion of the noble Earl, this is con- 
sistent with the traditions and Constitu- 
tional usages which he has inherited ? 
We used to imagine that on the most 
vital questions of the day the Ministry 
had one opinion; that, at all events, 
while they were in Office, they would 
support one set of opinions, and that 
any of them who wished to go further 
would not seek to gratify his desires, at 
any rate, until he was free from the re- 
sponsibilities of Office. But now we 
have a wholly different doctrine. It ap- 
pears that Ministers may not be agreed 
upon any one important matter which 
it is necessary that the Government of 
this country should consider. We had 
an instance of that lately in what I 
venture to consider is not a small matter, 
though it concerns a small space. We 
had the scandal as to the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, from which we are not free, 
and in which a Resolution against the 
Government in the House of Commons 
was carried by Members of the Govern- 
ment. We remember also how, at the 
beginning of the Session, Mr. Chamber- 
lain announced that unless Ireland had 
an extension of local self-government 
she never would be at peace, and how 
Lord Hartington immediately retorted 
that it would be madness to extend local 
self-government in Ireland. And now 
we find, not only on the burning ques- 
tion of Ireland, but on questions of 
manhood suffrage, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, and the payment of Members, 
Her Majesty’s Government are abso- 
lutely disagreed. There is no longer 
any pretence of a united Cabinet in the 
Government that rules us. Now, in the 
face of the Constitutional doctrine which 
the noble Earl and his Colleagues have 
adopted, I think it would be becoming 
in future not to speak of the Govern- 
ment doing this or doing that; but 
to say— “A fraction of the Govern- 
ment has resolved on this, and a frac- 
tion of the Government to which I do 
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not belong entertains such and such an 


(Palconda). 


opinion in such a case.” We should 
then have an accurate representation of 
the state of things which exists in the 
Councils of the Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, as 
the noble Marquess put his Question 
first and made his speech afterwards, 
perhaps I may be allowed to add one 
word. The chief point of his speech 
was a comparison of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech with his position in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and in the Cabinet. 
It appears to me that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position is very much like what the 
position of the noble Marquess was the 
other day when, speaking in his semi- 
official capacity as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, he spoke of the desirability of 
retaliatory tariffs. The noble Marquess 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) in Birmingham stated 
that individual predilections should be 
free; but neither of them, asI under. 
stand, stated that he represented the 
views of those with whom he is asso- 
ciated, and both ended by saying that 
the thing itself was perfectly impossible. 


ARMY—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 
EXPLANATION. 


Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
had been misinterpreted in some re- 
marks made by him the other night on 
the subject of flogging. He did not 
advocate that corporal punishment should 
at once be re-introduced into the Army 
with the old conditions, or even, at pre- 
sent, under the recent limited applica- 
tion of it; but distinctly guarded him- 
self from any misunderstanding by say- 
ing that he submitted that this form of 
punishment should only be made use of 
when troops were on active service, or 
during a state of war or tumult. 


INDIA (PALCONDA). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the case of the ex-Zemindar of Pal- 
conda, imprisoned in 1832 at the age of 
11 years, and released by Lord Napier, 
the then Governor of Madras, from close 
confinement in 1869, and to the con- 
fiseated Zemindary having been farmed 
to a commercial firm instead of being 
administered by an official, and to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into 
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his case and the confiscation of his pro- 
perty at a time when he was:a ward of 
the British Court of Wards, said: My 
Lords, I have been told that, on the 
first Sunday of this month, a preacher 
in the Pro-Cathedral of Kensington ex- 
plained to his hearers that the reason 
Latin was used by the Roman Church 
was because, Latin being a dead lan- 
guage, the sense of the words was not 
subject to change; whereas, in the 
vulgar tongue, words in process of time 
altered their meaning; and he gave, as 
an instance, that the English nation, 
which originally prayed that justice 
might be administered impartially, now 
prayed that it might be administered 
indifferently by our Rulers. If this 
preacher had known of the case which 
I am going to lay before your Lordships, 
and of the habits of the Indian Ad- 
ministration, he might have added that 
here was a proof, if any proof were 
wanted, of the efficacy of prayer, since 
the English nation has obtained that 
indifferent administration of justice from 
their Rulers which they have so long 
prayed for. It is with mixed feelings 
that I bring this subject before your 
Lordships; for, on the one hand, it is 
a most grievous case of injustice and 
tyranny, and, on the other hand, none 
of the original wrong-doers survive, and 
Ido not believe that my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Earl of Kimberley) is fully aware of 
the extent of that wrong. Moreover, I 
am thankful to the Madras Government 
that, under the administration of the 
noble Duke behind me (the Duke of 
Buckingham), the victim of this injustice 
was allowed to bring his case before the 
High Court of Madras, since I have, at 
various times, endeavoured in this House 
to obtain assent to the principle that 
cases such as this should be decided by 
a judicial tribunal, and not by officials, 
who cannot be impartial in revising 
their own acts, or those of their friends 
in the Civil Service. I will now place 
before your Lordships a succinct state- 
ment of the case, taken from a letter 
from the India Office, dated 3rd of April 
last. By so doing I shall save the time 
of the House, and narrow the points of 
difference between the India Office and 
myself. 


‘On the death of Viziaram’s father, his 
brother succeeded to the Zemindary. This 
brother rebelled in 1832, was tried for rebellion 
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and convicted, and under Madras Regulation 
VII., of 1808, was sentenced to death, and the 
estate was ordered to be confiscated, while his 
family, including Viziaram, then a boy, were 
ordered to be detained as State prisoners. ‘The 
Collector of the District proposed that, as an act 
of grace, the estate should be, at some future 
time, restored to one of the brothers. But the 
then Governor, Sir Frederick Adam, refused 
this, acting on a rule laid down by Sir Thomas 
Monro, in 1823, that no estate once forfeited for 
rebellion should ever be restored.’’ 
With regard to this statement of the 
facts of the case, I would observe that 
Viziaram’s brother did not succeed his 
father; but, beingillegitimate, was wrong- 
fully named successor to the Zemindary 
by the Collector, in spite of the protests of 
Viziaram’s mother. Next, it was not 
proved that Viziaram’s brother had re- 
belled, or taken part in the disorders of 
1832; on the contrary, the Foujdary 
Adalet, then the highest Courtof Madras, 
disbelieved it; he was a minor only 19 
years of age when condemned to death 
by a court martial. Next, with regard 
to the rule laid down by Sir Thomas 
Monro in 1823. He had no power to lay 
down rules; it was only an opinion of 
his contained in one of his Minutes, and 
itis called an opinion, both in Sir 
Frederick Adam’s Minute of June, 1835, 
and in the Judgment of the High Oourt 
of Madras of 1879. Now, who was Sir 
Frederick Adam, that so much import- 
ance should be given to his administra- 
tive act in confirmation of a court mar- 
tial, and against the recommendation of 
the Collector, or, more correctly, of Mr. 
Russell, the Special Commissioner? He 
was a man who ought never to have 
been appointed to the Government of 
Madras; for, before he was sent there, 
he had lost his character and reputa- 
tion in the Ionian Islands, through the 
injustice and violations of law which 
prevailed during his administration of 
those Islands. Sir Charles Napier’s 
book, published in 1833, mentions va- 
rious cases of his maladministration ; one 
man was detained in prison 13 months 
before his case was investigated, and 
he was then released; another man, sen- 
tenced to eight months’ imprisonment in 
irons, with hard labour, appealed in the 
legal manner; his appeal remained un- 
noticed for a year, when he got eight 
months’ more, or a year more than his 
original sentence. Sir Charles Napier 
writes— 

‘*T have often heard the Greeks remark that 
Sir Frederick Adam has a sanguinary disposi- 
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tion; the idea originated in his unfortunately 
thinking that to be rigorous is to be vigorous.” 


I would also observe that it was not 
the Collector who recommended the re- 
instatement of Viziaram Raz; the Col- 
lector was Mr. Gardiner, and the per- 
son who made this recommendation was 
Mr. Russell —a Special Commissioner 
and Agent of the Madras Government. 
Viziaram Raz was imprisoned in 1832, 
at the age of 11 years, when he could 
be guilty of no crime, and remained in 
close confinement, no one being allowed 
access to him, till 1869, or for 37 years, 
when the then Governor of Madras, 
Lord Napier, set him at liberty to go 
anywhere South of the River Kristnah. 
His imprisonment had so benumbed 
him that he could not immediately take 
advantage of his liberty ; and it was not 
until the noble Duke behind me (the Duke 
of Buckingham) was Governor that he 
proceeded to Madras. In 1879, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing his case, as a civil 
action, before the High Court of Madras. 
The High Court decided against his suit, 
not chiefly, as the Indian Office now says, 
but entirely on the ground of the Statute 
of Limitations. Now, the India Office 
has not given, nor has it attempted to 
give, any answer to the question, whe- 
ther the British Government is morally 
justified in pleading limitation in an- 
swerto acivil suit, when it, the defendant, 
has, by physical and material impedi- 
ments, prevented the plaintiff from ob- 
taining access in time to a Court of Law. 
There are several proofs of Viziaram 
Raz having been prevented by Govern- 
ment from bringing his suit in time. The 
best is the following statement :— 

“15. In conclusion, I am to state that Vizia- 
ram Raz appears to have been allowed to see 
his relatives and friends, and to communi- 
cate through the officers of Government with 
those at a distance. But, in 1859, a letter from 
a Vakeel at Madras, urging him to employ the 
writer’s services, with a view to his release and 
restoration to his inheritance being effected, 
was intercepted and forwarded to Government, 
who directed that the same course should be 
followed with any similar communications.” 


This statement is contained in a letter 
to the Secretary to the Government of 
India, dated July 18, 1878, and signed 
by Mr. C. G. Master, Secretary to the 
Government. Similar evidence by an 
eye-witness, in 1859, was given by one 
who wrote to Zhe Madras Atheneum, on 
21st June, 1876, signed ‘‘ Mofussilite.” 
I further ask the noble Earl the Secre- 
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tary of State for India how the Indian 
Government can plead the Statute of 
Limitations, when that Government has 
removed officers from the Indian Army 
for that fault? Captain H. Chichele 
Plowden, of the Bengal Staff Corps, 
was sued in a Court in India. He 
pleaded limitation, and gained his 
case; but the Government of India said 
it was a dishonourable plea, and re- 
moved him (notwithstanding his great 
interest) from the Service. The India 
Office also, at present, alleges that this 
case was carefully gone into by the 
Indian Government on its merits; and 
that it decided, under the advice of their 
Advocate General, that the rebellious 
Zemindar was the rightful heir and legal 
possessor of the estate. This advice of 
the Advocate General, Mr. Paul, is 
directly opposed to the judgment of 
the High Court of Madras of 1879, and 
also to a judicial decree of Mr. Smol- 
lett, Agent to the Governor of Fort St. 
George (Pro. No. 41 of 1855), in which 
he decided against the claim to a Zemin- 
dary of an illegitimate elder son, and 
dismissed a reference to the action of the 
Collector in the Palconda case, as not an 
authoritative case, and said that— 

“On the contrary, it was doubtful if such a 


penew would have been upheld in Courts of 
w.” 


The Supreme Government have also al- 
leged, in a despatch to the Secretary of 
State, dated November 7, 1878, as an 
objection to restoring the Zemindary, 
that new rights have grown up— 


‘* And would, doubtless, be seriously affected 
if the estate should be restored.” 


This is a purely gratuitous supposition. 
The Zemindary is now vested in the Go- 
vernment, which has preserved all the 
rights of the owner, which have not been 
affected, and would not affect, rights of 
sub-tenants. I might here mention that, 
between March of 1876 and May of 1879, 
the English Press in India incessantly 
urged that justice should be done to 
this unfortunate victim of Sir Frederick 
Adam. I have here no less than 25 
articles taken from the most influential 
Indian papers; but, as far as I know, 
none of these were reproduced in Eng- 
land. In the generality of cases of re- 
sumption or confiscation of Zemindaries 
or small States, a plea has been put for- 
ward that such a proceeding was for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. How does it 
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happen, then, in this case that the Ze- 
mindary of Palconda, originally adminis- 
tered bya Collector, acting for the British 
Court of Wards, was subsequently, in 
1846, farmed to the commercial firm of 
Messrs. Arbuthnot, and the rent raised 
from 110,000 rupees to 120,000 rupees 
in 1861, and to 130,000 rupees in 1871? 
I will now ask leave to read to your 
Lordships a letter from Lord Napier, 
dated Isle of Skye, May 12, written to 
me for that purpose, as, on account of 
his duties with the Royal Commission in 
the Highlands, he is unavoidably absent 
from the House. His letter is such that 
I might have dispensed with the state- 
ment [ have already made, but that such 
a course might not have been respectful 
to the House, and would, perhaps, not 
have done justice to Viziaram Raz. I 
need not read the first part of the letter, 
in which, explaining the delay in send- 
ing it, Lord Napier confesses to reluc- 
tance to renew the perusal of these old 
injustices and miseries. He proceeds to 
write— 


RAT Passing over the features in the 
case to which I have referred above, and in re- 
spect to which I cannot form a definite judg- 
ment, I feel myself at liberty to make the fol- 
lowing statement of opinion to you :— 

‘1. Viziaramarazu was long subjected to 
unnecessary restraint in the Fort of Vellore. 
He might have been liberated, with perfect 
safety to Government, at a much earlier period, 
with permission to reside in any part of the 
country not contiguous to the old estate of his 
family. 

‘2. No proper provision was made for his edu- 
cation and training; his natural faculties were 
probably not strong ; but little or nothing was 
done to improve them ; and it may, perhaps, be 
in some degree owing to the neglect of Govern- 
ment that he has fallen into that state of debility 
or imbecility which is spoken of in the Memorial. 
I am bound to say, however, that when I saw 
him he was not imbecile or idiotic, but simply 
a weak, careless gentleman, incapable of govern- 
ing his own actions wisely. 

‘3. The allowance made by Government to 
Viziaramarazu, before 1869, was a penurious 
one, and not commensurate to his rank and 
position. ; 

‘4, Tho imprisonment of Viziaramarazu at 
Vellore, and the mean condition in which he 
was kept, debarred him practically from mar- 
riage with a lady of his own caste and country, 
until he was more than 40 years of age, which, 
in a social and religious point of view, was a 
more grievous disability and hardship in India 
than it would be in Europe. 


‘5. The provision now made for Viziarama- 
razu is still incommensurate to his wants, as 
the representative of an ancient and honourable 
family ; deprived of its possessions, practically, 
as a measure of policy by tho Government.’ 


{Junz 18, 1883} 
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‘*T consider that the Government would do 
well to increase the pension of the present 
holder, to allot a special sum for the mainten- 
ance and education of his adopted son, and to 
appoint some English functionary to superin- 
tend his training, apart from his family. It 
would also be worthy of Government, if the 
boy promises well, to make some provision for 
him, beyond that of a mere pensioner, by the 
creation of a Zemindary for him in the Northern 
Districts, either near the old estate, or from a 
portion of it. There is no condition of life 
more melancholy and hopeless than that of a 
hereditary State pensioner in India, without 
honour, duty, power, or any other element of a 
useful life. 

‘*On a review of these Papers, I must con- 
fess that I reproach myself with not having 
gone more deeply into the case when it lay in 
my power to do so; and you have my sympathy 
and best wishes in your endeavours to procure 
a more liberal treatment for this unfortunate 
family by your intervention, either in the 
House of Lords, or at the India Office. 

‘* Believe me, 
“ Very truly yours, 
‘* NAPIER AND Errricx.” 

“ P.8.—You are at liberty to make use of 

my opinion in any way which you may think 
right.” 
It remains to be observed that the cost 
of the fullest restitution would have 
been under £5,000 a-year; or, in other 
words, that the benefit derived by the 
Government Revenue from this act of 
confiscation has been less than £5,000 a- 
year. But Viziaramarazu has not asked 
for so much at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. In his Memorial of June 4, 1879, 
he wrote— 

“Tf the Government are unwilling to see 
justice done to me on financial grounds, I would 
be happy to accept my estates at such Peiskesh 
as the Government may deem reasonable ; or, if 
the Government consider that my long impri- 
sonment incapacitated me from managing my 
estates, trustees might be appointed on their 


behalf, or a guarantee from me for good conduct 
and management be taken.” 


The only plea that is likely to be urged 
against doing justice to Viziaram Razis, 
that the injury done to him happened a 
long time ago, and that the Secretary of 
State is not responsible for it. But the 
injury done to him has been continuous; 
for 87 years he was shut out from the 
world, and could not make his voice 
heard; since then, he has done his best 
to claim redress; and there has been no 
solution of continuity in doing him in- 
jury; for, last year, when he sent a 
Memorial to the Marquess of Hartington 
to the actual Governor of Madras for 
transmission, an evasive and misleading 
answer was written to him, and it was 
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not till seven months later that he was 
informed that his Memorial could not 
be transmitted; the Private Secretary’s 
letter, dated July 12, 1882, informed 
him, by order of the Governor, that his 
Memorial ‘‘ had been transferred to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government for 
disposal.” This letter took me in also, 
for how could I suppose that ‘disposal’ 
meant putting it into the waste paper 
basket? This Memorial ought not to have 
been kept back, but should have been 
transmitted to the Marquess of Harting- 
ton, for it contained the hearing before 
the High Court of Madras, which was all 
new matter. It was unnecessary cruelty 
to keep Viziaram Raz for seven months 
in suspense, and to waste all that time, 
when he, at the age at which he had 
arrived, had but such a short time before 
him. The Secretary of State, now that 
this injustice has been laid before him, 
will, if he does not redress it, be as re- 
sponsible for it as those who originally 
did the wrong. 

Moved, “That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the case of the ex- 
Zemindar of Palconda and the confiscation of 
his property at a time when he was a ward of 
the British Court of Wards.’’—(The Lord 
Stanley of Aldertey.) 


Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that he had been referred to by the 
noble Lord as having been Governor of 
Madras during a portion of the time 
when the circumstances of the case arose. 
The statements with regard to the fact 
of the imprisonment were, unfortu- 
nately, too true. There was no doubt 
that the Zemindar was imprisoned as a 
boy until he was partially released in 
1869 by Lord Napier. It was not neces- 
sary that he should refer to the facts 
that led to the imprisonment of the 
Zemindar, or the manner in which he 
was detained; but he had appealed to 
the Government of the Presidency of 
Madras, and subsequently to the Courts 
of Law, and now his case was brought 
before that House. It was his mis- 
fortune that he had been unsuccessful 
in every step he had taken—whether 
rightly or wrongly was a question which 
he did not suggest that their Lordships 
should discuss. As far as he could as- 
certain, what was done originally was 
done as an act of State—so he and his 
Predecessor understood and believed. 
He said that in the hearing of the case 
the matter had been argued in a differ- 
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ent form, the assertion that the imprison- 
ment was an act of State having been 
abandoned by the counsel for the Go- 
vernment. One, perhaps unavoidable, 
misfortune to which the Zemindar had 
been exposed was that the counsel who 
advised him to take proceedings was 
soon afterwards appointed Advocate 
General to the Government; and this 
learned gentleman argued the case be- 
fore the Judges in opposition to the 
advice he himself had given. It was to 
be regretted that it was not found pos- 
sible to obtain some other counsel to 
represent the Crown, rather than that it 
should be suggested, in a case in which 
a Native was so largely interested, that 
his cause had been prejudiced by the 
Government depriving him of his coun- 
sel. Those who had investigated the 
case felt that a more liberal allowance 
might be accorded to this poor man, so 
as to put him in a position of some com- 
fort for the few remaining yearsof his life. 
The case, which was filed in 1870, was 
not disposed of by the High Court be- 
fore he left Madras. He understood 
that a decision had since been given by 
the three Judges of the High Court; 
and their decision was final, as the time 
for an appeal in the ordinary course had 
passed by. The possibility of further 
litigation being thus at an end, he 
thought it would be a graceful act on 
the part of the Indian Government, at 
the suggestion of the Secretary of State, 
to make a much more liberal allowance 
to this poor man. As no other person 
existed in India who had been imprisoned 
for a long period under similar circum- 
stances, there could be no fear of estab- 
lishing a dangerous precedent, even if 
a much larger sum were awarded to 
him. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that this matter had been the subject of 
a decision in a Court of Law, and the 
judgment had been recorded at great 
length in the proceedings of the High 
Court of Madras, and the facts were all 
given there in the most authentic form. 
The case arose out of the confiscation 
of the Zemindary of Palconda in 1832. 
The circumstances were rather peculiar, 
because the previous Zemindar of Pal- 
conda, before the confiscation took place, 
was stated in the judgment to have left 
behind him, when he died, eight ladies 
who were styled his widows, although 
with some of them he had not gone 
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through the ceremony of marriage. 
These eight ladies had a quarrel as to 
who was the proper heir to the Zemin- 
dary. The eldest son was illegitimate, 
and the second son, to whom the noble 
Lord referred, was legitimate. There 
were, however, some Zemindaries in 
India to which illegitimate sons had a 
right to succeed. The Government ap- 
peared to have satisfied themselves that 
the widows had made up their quarrel, 
and had agreed that the illeyitimate 
eldest son should succeed to the Zemin- 
dary. He succeeded accordingly; but 
disturbances arose, and eventually the 
Government confiscated the whole Ze- 
mindary; and the family, who were 
stated to have taken part in the dis- 
turbances against the Government, were 
imprisoned. This occurred as long ago 
as the year 1832. The present Memo- 
rialist, who was the second son, alleged 
that he ought not to have been ousted 
from what he conceived to be his rights. 
He was imprisoned, when a boy 11 years 
old, with the rest of his family. Finally, 
he brought an action in the High Court 
of Madras. That Court expressed a 
doubt as to whether the Zemindary was 
one to which an illegitimate son might 
succeed ; but that point was not before 
the Judges, and they did not give a 
judgment upon it. They did decide, 
however, that the Government was not 
a trustee in the sense alleged by the 
Petitioner, and that the lapse of time 
had entirely ousted the Petitioner from 
any right to obtain a restitution of the 
Zemindary which he claimed. More- 
over, the Court distinctly expressed an 
opinion that the plaintiff had not been 
debarred by his detention in prison from 
bringing his case before them. It was 
a very difficult thing for the Govern- 
ment to deal with a question of that 
kind, which was upwards of 50 years 
old, and the evidence with regard to 
which was now, from the lapse of time, 
of an extremely uncertain character. 
The Government of Madras, in 1832, 
on account of the very serious disturb- 
ances, was obliged to employ troops 
to a large extent. Sir Thomas Monro 
had been referred to. What he had 
laid down was this—that when there 
were rebellions in these Zemindaries 
the Government could not, when confis- 
cating the Zemindary in the person of 
the Zemindar, restore it to another 
member of the family. There were ob- 
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vious reasons why, if one of a family 
rebelled, it would be a very serious 
matter to restore the Zemindary to an- 
other member of the same family. The 
only other question was that which the 
noble Duke had brought forward — 
namely, the amount of the allowance 
made to the ex-Zemindar. The amount 
had been increased by the late Viceroy, 
Lord Lytton, to 250 rupees a-month. 
He (the Earl of Kimberley) could not 
then say whether the amount ought to 
be increased, as the question had not 
been brought before him, and it was a 
matter which would require considera- 
tion. He could not accede to the noble 
Lord’s Motion. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
the ex-Zemindar had been a prisoner 
for 37 years, from 1832 to 1869, and 
had since 1869 been a State prisoner, 
although he had not himself committed 
any offence against the Government, but 
merely for belonging to his own family. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment of India would deal with this 
unfortunate man in a more liberal spirit 
than they had hitherto shown to him. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for India had said nothing in 
his reply as to the unmerited injustice 
and cruelty of the life-long imprison- 
ment of Viziaram Raz. This injustice 
and its continuance could not be ex- 
plained, except that as India was the 
country of metempsychosis, it must be 
supposed that the souls of those who 
induced Clive to tarnish the laurels of 
Plassy by his deception of Omichund 
the banker, by a false copy of a Treaty, 
and who induced Admiral Watson to 
allow his name to be forged, though he 
would not sign it himself, had transmi- 
grated into some of the present Rulers 
of India. 


On Question ? Resolved in the negative. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
(No. 69.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, the Bill was founded 
upon the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of their Lordships’ House. 
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It had come to the knowledge of the 
Government that English girls had been 
decoyed abroad, and that they had been 
immured in brothels, from which they 
were unable to make their escape. Some 
passed many years in confinement of the 
vilest and most abominable kind. The 
Committee found that many of these girls 
had been decoyed abroad, especially to 
Belgium, whither they had been con- 
veyed by agents, who were paid so much 
a head for each girl by the keeper of the 
brothel to whom she was made over. 
The Belgian law protected girls up to 
the age of 21 from being immorally 
employed ; but that protection was not 
available for English girls. The age 
to which English law protected young 
girls stopped at 13. The Committee also 
found that juvenile prostitution was in- 
creasing at an appalling rate in London, 
and that probably it existed to a greater 
extent in this country than in any coun- 
try in Europe. Now, the Bill before the 
House closely adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee, with two 
exceptions. It was not a Bill for the sup- 
pression of vice, though it was hoped 
that it would incidentally bring about 
some diminution in vice. It was chiefly 
directed against the employment as 
prostitutes of very young children. It 
provided that any person who procured, 
or endeavoured to procure, a woman to 
become a common prostitute was to be 
guilty of a misdemeanour ; and the age 
up to which women were in future to be 
protected was raised from 13 to 16, and 
up to that age no consent of the woman 
was to avail. The Bill also contained 
clauses against brothels, and gave the 
police power to take the initiative for 
their suppression, and also power to 
search houses which there was any 
reasonable ground of suspecting to be 
brothels ; and made it an offence punish- 
able by a fine of £20 to keep a brothel. 
A landlord also was empowered to ter- 
minate a tenancy summarily if he found 
that- his house was being used as a 
brothel. There was also a clause against 
loitering and solicitation by women in 
the streets. The Committee had re- 
commended that it should be made a 
criminal offence to abduct a woman 
under the age of 21; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not thought it 
desirable, for obvious reasons, to in- 
sert a clause in this Bill to carry 
out that recommendation. If that re- 
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commendation were adopted, and a man 
took a girl away from her home and mar- 
ried her, he would be liable for an offence 
under this Act. Moreover, when they 
considered what frequently happened, 
and was, indeed, almost a custom among 
the labouring population in many of 
theagricultural districts, it was clear that 
this recommendation would, in practice, 
be found unworkable. Many persons 
would, no doubt, think that this Bill 
did not go far enough, while others 
would think that it went too far. The 
extent to which the measure should go 
had received the most anxious conside- 
ration on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and they had been most care- 
ful not to go beyond public opinion in 
the matter, because they felt that if they 
did so the Bill would become a dead 
letter. Public opinion, however, was 
advancing very rapidly with regard to 
this subject ; and, before long, it would 
be possible to go a good deal further 
in legislation than this measure proposed 
to go. At present it was a question of 
degree. By Clause 6 of the Bill it was 
proposed to raise the age of valid consent 
from 12 to 16 years. The Select Com- 
mittee had not been unanimous on this 
point. Some of its Members had been 
in favour of raising the age as high as 
17. On the whole, the measure was a 
considerable advance upon the present 
law ; and, though it might very possibly 
be susceptible of improvement, still it 
was a measure which he thought fairly 
and honestly met the necessities of the 
case. It might, of course, be urged 
that the Bill would open the door to 
extortion, to false accusation, and to 
many incidental evils. But the House 
must remember that all legislation of 
this kind was necessarily liable to abuse. 
The present state of things in the Me- 
tropolis was so awful and so disgraceful 
that it was absolutely necessary to deal 
with it. That was the justification of 
this measure ; and he hoped that their 
Lordships would read the Bill a second 
time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Dathouste.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said, the measure was 
essentially a bad one, and, if carried, 
would be used for purposes of extortion. 
There had been gross carelessness in 
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its drafting, and its operation would 
expose the public generally to great 
danger. Rather than attempt to amend 
the Bill in Committee, he thought the 
better course would be to reject it alto- 
gether, and allow the Government to 
bring in an adequate and efficient mea- 
sure. He might call the attention of 
their Lordships to the fact that the Bill 
was not to apply to Scotland, although 
the most enthusiastic Scotchman would 
not deny that immorality was as ram- 
pant North of the Tweed as it was 
South. In fact, the rate of illegitimacy 
was notoriously high for Scotland ; and 
the only explanation he could give of 
the provision that the Bill should not 
relate to that country was that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Rosebery), who had 
charge of the Bill originally, and who 
had been appointed for a time to look 
after Scotch affairs, in order to sovthe 
the susceptibilities of Scotch Members, 
had known that it was a bad measure, 
and had, therefore, come to the con- 
clusion that, though it might pass for 
England, it would not do for his own 
country. In his (the Earl of Milltown’s) 
opinion, the Bill would be utterly un- 
workable. Clauses 3 and 4 were too 
drastic in their provisions. Clause 5 
he regarded as unnecessary, because it 
was already part of the law. Clauses 
6 and 7 he also generally condemned; 
while the 8th clause he approved of as 
a very proper proposition. It seemed 
to him as if the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Dalhousie), flushed with his victory on 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, had, 
in dealing with this subject, rushed in 
where the wisest of men had ever feared 
totread. As to the scandalous state of the 
London streets, he agreed that anything 
that could be done to mitigate it ought 
to meet with support; but why should 
not solicitation be made an offence in 
the case of men as well as in the 
case of women? While there were many 
provisions in the Bill to which he ob- 
jected, there were, on the other ‘hand, 
some matters which might have been 
introduced into it with great advantage. 
For example, it would be well to exact 
that damages could be recovered for 
seduction without its being necessary to 
prove loss of services. Some of the 
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after the detention of a girl was much 
too vague and undefined. It was sug- 
gested that they should be sent to homes; 
but no machinery was provided for the 
establishment of such institutions: For 
the reasons which he had given, he 
begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now”’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day six months.’’?) — 
(The Eari of Milltown.) 


Tue Arcusisnop or YORK said, that 
the noble Earl who moved the rejection 
of the Bill had underrated the weight of 
public opinion in the country on this 
subject. The Society for the promotion 
of this Bill had received 100,000 signa- 
tures without any canvassing whatso- 
ever. There was a strong public opinion 
on the question ; to that opinion the Bill 
was an answer, and a wise answer, on 
the part of the Government, and ought 
not to be met by a Motion that it be 
read a second time that day six months. 
It struck him that with regard to certain 
details, as, for instance, with respect to 
young persons under 16, the Bill did not 
go far enough ; but that was a matter for 
Committee. And if the House wished 
that the Bill should apply to Scotland, 
it was only necessary to insert words to 
that effect. He denied that the vice in 
question was a constant quantity, and 
that if stopped in one direction it would 
break out in another. He knew a great 
deal about the lives of University men, 
and he ventured to say that a great 
many passed through the ordeal of Uni- 
versity life and were entirely guiltless 
in this matter. He made that statement 
after full inquiry. The amount of the 
evil depended very much on the amount 
of the temptation. If they allowed the 
streets of London to continue in their 
present disgraceful state, there would be 
a great amount of temptation, and a 
number of persons good and bad would 
fall under it. The condition of the 
streets of this Metropolis was a by-word 


'in the civilized world. There was no 


other capital in Europe where it was 
permitted that young men and old men, 
too, should be solicited as they were 
here by people whose calling was visible 
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the wonder was that it had not been 
stopped. In this Bill there was a clause 
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that would go far to stop it. He would 
suggest that the task of the police in 
clearing the streets should not be made 
more difficult by requiring that they 
should discover the woman in the act of 
soliciting. It was said that it would be 
impossible to send young children taken 
from the streets to industrial homes, be- 
cause there were not homes enough of 
that class, and that the Government did 
not at present desire to take the duty of 
providing them on their hands. He 
begged to say that there were many 
Societies forming with that object, and 
there would be no difficulty in the mat- 
ter. With regard to juvenile prostitu- 
tion, he believed that the Bill would 
entirely stop one of the most monstrous 
evils that existed among us. We had 
this excuse for not dealing with it before, 
that it was only within the last few 
years that the evil had reached its pre- 
sent monstrous height. It was not the 
case that the Bill would allow disorderly 
houses to escape altogether. The Act 
of George II. enabled a good deal to be 
done already. He remembered how, in 
the parish of Marylebone, took or three 
gentlemen took up the task of dealing 
with a street full of disorderly houses, 
and before a year had passed there was 
not a single bad house in the street. 
This Bill would greatly strengthen the 
hands of those who wished to act in that 
way. He would ask their Lordships to 
consider for a moment that in our great 
towns a very melancholy state of things 
existed. There were whole districts in 
which women lived by daily labour, 
making matches and match-cases and 
sewing shirts for a few pence a-dozen, 
and many of them retained their chastity. 
At present they saw passing their doors 
in gaudy dress their sisters and friends 
who had adopted a different trade, and 
other women still more depraved. He 
would ask, would not their Lordships, 
who were full of generous impulses, do 
something to protect these poor people? 
Speaking not only as a minister of reli- 
gion, but also as one interested in social 
science, he was sure that the Government 
had never undertaken any better work 
than this; and he begged the House 
not to commit the solecism of divid- 
ing against a Bill the principle of which 
was apparently accepted by everyone. 
Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he could have quite understood the oppo- 
sition of the noble Karl (the Earl of Mill- 
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‘town) if he had objected to the principle 


of the Bill; but the noble Earl, so far 
from taking that view of the matter, 
held that the evils which the Bill was 
intended to suppress or to mitigate were 
so serious as to call for even more drastic 
legislation than was now proposed. 
Never before had he known the second 
reading of a Bill to be opposed in such 
circumstances, and he greatly regretted 
that the example of such a Motion should 
have been set by the noble Earl. As it 
seemed to him, some of the noble Earl’s 
criticisms were trivial, and others were 
based on a misconception of the Bill. 
The noble Earl objected to the Ist 
clause because it did not contain a limit 
of age, and to the next clause for a pre- 
cisely opposite reason. The Ist clause 
was intended to sustain and fortify a 
very wholesome decision of the late Mr. 
Russell Gurney, and the next was no 
more than an extension of the existing 
law. Without going through all the 
noble Earl’s comments on the Bill, he 
might say that it was very doubtful 
whether many of them were just. The 
noble Earl had failed to see in what 
way the Bill would effect the suppression 
of brothels. As the most rev. Prelate 
had said, the present law did something 
in that direction ; but its machinery was 
inconvenient, and it laid upon the house- 
holders a duty that was sometimes very 
vexatious, but could not be performed by 
the police. The main change that the Bill 
would introduce in this particular was 
that the police would now, for the first 
time, be enabled to deal with that class 
of offences against public morals and de- 
cency. He was bound to say that the 
noble Earl’s criticisms did not appear to 
him to present many serious difficulties ; 
but, even if they had been much more 
powerful, they might have been con- 
sidered in Oommittee,* and could not 
have formed an argument against the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
said, that the Bill was not designed to 
accomplish what he feared was the im- 
possible task of suppressing prostitution, 
but to afford protection to young girls 
who were constantly inveigled into dens 
of infamy, and to give larger powers of 
protection to householders and the police. 
There was the Act of George II. which 
was directed against brothels, gaming- 
houses, and other disorderly houses, and 
was very well as far as it went; but it 
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needed amendment, and would probably 
be made much more efficient by this Bill. 
Bad as disorderly houses were in all 
circumstances, they became additionally 
infamous when they were kept by women 
who added to their other trade the 
business of the procuress. In the City 
of Peterborough, he grieved to say, 
there was one of these vile women who 
got her bread out of the sin and shame 
of the innocent young girls whom she 
seduced into these homes. A poor 
artizan in the town of Peterborough 
went to one of the clergymen to com- 
plain that his young daughter had been 
inveigled by this woman into her house. 
It was found that the father had no 
legal right to enter the house. But if 
the woman had stolen his spoons, the 
house might have been entered for 
them; but because she had taken what 
was dearer to him, the child of his heart, 
the peace of his home, and the honour 
of his family, he must not be allowed by 
the English law to enter this house. It 
was because of such a case as that, 
which wrung the hearts of those who 
knew of it, that he gave his attention to 
the law on this subject, and listened 
with the greatest amazement to a pro- 
position from any Member of that House 
for the rejection of the Bill altogether. 
To amend it in Committee would be 
another matter. There was a growing 
public opinion on these questions that 
would largely amaze the noble Earl. 
There was no question that this, at all 
events, was a poor man’s Bill—a Bill to 
protect him from being robbed by cun- 
ning and fraud of that which was dearest 
to him, to satisfy the lusts of the vicious 
among the rich. He heartily thanked 
Her Majesty’s Government for having 
introduced this measure, as it deserved 
the hearty support of all those who 
cared for the peace of families and the 
purity of our national life. It was not 
a time for anyone, when child harlots 
were walking in our streets, to stand up 
in that House and to move the rejection 
of such a Bill. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, in spite of the speeches of my 
right rev. Friend and of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, Iam not 
sure that the Bill has passed entirely 
scatheless through the criticisms of my 
noble Friend behind me. His exami- 
nation of the Bill was a careful and ex- 
haustive one, and ho pointed out many 
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defects in it which at a future stage it 
will be necessary for us to consider. It 
would be a great mistake to pass by such 
criticisms. The subject is one as to which 
all must feel the gravest responsibility. 
It is a most difficult subject to deal with 
by legislation. The ordinary duty of 
the law is to restrain crime; but we are 
dealing with questions of a different 
kind—we are crossing the boundary 
which separates crime from vice, and 
are trying in some way or other to deal 
with vice. The attempt is not new to 
our law, but it has always been made 
carefully and tentatively, and with a 
deep sense of the dangers surrounding 
it. There is the danger of re-action, 
and there is the danger lest, in the at- 
tempt to fetter the vicious and the guilty, 
you cause dishonour and damage to the 
innocent. There is also the danger that 
even when you punish those who are 
vicious, you may punish them beyond 
measure by exposing them to a terrible 
system of extortion. I do not admit, 
therefore, that the matter is quite so 
plain and simple as my right rev. Friend 
who has just sat down seemed to ima- 
gine, or that it can be disposed of by 
the mere consideration of the terrible 
evils with which we have to deal. When 
right rev. Prelates talk of public opinion 
they should remember what is the pre- 
cise public opinion with which practi- 
cally we have to deal. The public opi- 
nion represented by eager petitioners is 
not the kind of public opinion which 
must execute the Act you are now asked 
to pass. You must pass an Act which 
the public opinion represented by 12 
average jurymen put into a box is pre- 
pared to enforce. If your measure is 
so severe that such public opinion will 
not enforce it you will do moreharm than 
good. I should have preferred to have 
this Bill considered by a Select Com- 
mittee, because it is almost impossible 
in public to go into the details which are 
necessary for a complete consideration 
of the Bill. Ofcourse, that is entirely a 
matter for the Government to decide. 
The circumstance that the Bill in a 
great part embodies the recommenda- 
tions of a Committee of this House is, I 
think, a reason against rejecting it. 
There are, no doubt, very great and 
terrible evils to be dealt with, and the 
attempt to prevent this fearful injury to 
young girls is one with which we must 
all deeply sympathize, 
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EartGRANVILLE: My Lords, I am 
very glad that the noble Marquess de- 
precates the idea of rejecting the Bill on 
the second reading. The noble Mar- 
quess desires, however, to refer it toa 
Select Committee ; and I think the na- 
ture of the Bill will make it a fit sub- 
ject to be examined by such a Com- 
mittee. But it should be remembered 
that this was not a measure framed in a 
Department of the Government, without 
any outward assistance being given ; it 
was prepared by a skilful draftsman, of 
whom the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack speaks highly, and it is 
based on the recommendations of a Se- 
lect Committee of this House. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Not 
entirely. 

Eart GRANVILLE: At any rate, 
with the omission of only two recom- 
mendations. The object of the Govern- 
ment is to get the Bill passed if possible ; 
but I reserve to the Government the 
right to decide whether it is desirable 
to consider the matter in a Committee 
of the House, or in a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that, 
after the observations of the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury), he 
would not divide the House on his 
Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn; original Motion agreed to; 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


INDIAN MARINE BILL.—(No. 88.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in mov- 
ipg that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, the Bombay Marine were 
converted into an Indian Navy in 1829. 
In 1862 that Navy was abolished, and 
the Act which had been passed for the 
discipline and regulation of the Force 
was abolished. There had long existed a 
Bengal Marine, which served in certain 
of our wars in the neighbourhood of 
India; but there was no special law 
under which that Marine was regulated. 
Since the abolition of the Indian Navy, 
the Indian Marine Force had continued 
to exist; but the. ships of which it was 
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composed did not come either under the 
Merchant Shipping Act or under the 
Mutiny Act. The Bill gave the Go- 
vernor General for the first time power 
to legislate with respect to vessels be- 
tween the limits of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan on the one side and the Cape 
vf Good Hope on the other. The limits 
might appear to be rather wide; but it 
was thought advisable to err on that 
side rather than on the other in a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction over the sea. If 
vessels were used for purposes of war, 
of course they would come within the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty, and not 
under that Act. The Bill was not one for 
extending the Marine Force, or creating 
a new Indian Marine. It was simply a 
disciplinary measure. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the ground of his objection to 
the Bill was the excessive limits of the 
proposed jurisdiction, which had made 
the Bill to seem as if intended to revive 
the Indian Navy ; this his noble Friend 
had now stated was not intended. But 
the waters described in the Bill as Indian 
waters would include, besides the whole 
of the Indian Ocean, the North and 
South Pacific, and they might as well 
add the Atlantic, which was compara- 
tively a small piece of water. The rea- 
son this was not done was because the 
Admiralty feared a conflict of jurisdic- 
tion; but this objection might arise 
equally in the Pacific Ocean. He begged 
leave, however, to withdraw his Motion 
for the rejection of the Bill. 


In answer to Viscount SrpMouts, 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that no arrangement was made in the 
Bill as to the status of the officers of the 
ships which would come under the Bill 
in case war should arise. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 18th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.] — New Memper Sworn — The 
hon. Montague Curzon, for Leicester County 
(Northern Division). 

Private Brit (by Order) — Third Reading— 
Belfast Harbour *, and passed. 

Pustic Birrs—Ordered—First Reading—Elec- 
tric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) * 
[230]; Turnpike Acts Continuance * [231]; 
Municipal Offices Disqualification (Ireland) * 
[232]; High Court of Justice (Continuous 
Sittings) * [233]. 

First Reading—Commons and Inclosure Acts 
Amendment (No. 2)* [234]; Cathedral Sta- 
tutes * [235]; Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * [236]. 

Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices [7] [Fifth Night]—n.v. ; 
Statute of Frauds Amendment [204]—R.P. 

Third Reading—Tramways Provisional Orders * 
[167] ; Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 3) * 
[169], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
S101 
EGYPT — INTERNATIONAL SANITARY 
BOARD—QUARANTINE. 


Mr. PUGH asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been directed to the 
action of the International Sanitary 
Board in Egypt, and in particular to the 
recent reimposition of quarantine, owing 
to an alleged outbreak of cholera in 
India; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken or will take 
any steps to prevent the constantly re- 
curring inconvenience and loss caused 
to Her Majesty’s subjects by such ac- 
tion ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been directed to the 
action of the International Sanitary 
Board and to the recent re-imposition 
of quarantine owing to an alleged out- 
break of cholera in India. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government fully recognize the in- 
convenience and loss occasioned thereby, 
and they are taking steps which it is 
hoped may suffice to remedy these 
evils, 
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THE SCOTTISH LEGAL FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY—DISHONESTY OF 
OFFICIALS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether, in view of the fact 
that fictitious books were with impunity 
used as passports to the special meeting 
of the Scottish Legal Society recently 
held in Edinburgh, and the allegations 
that they are again being issued for 
fraudulent use at the special meeing 
ordered by the Registrar to be held in 
Glasgow, he will take steps to secure 
the prosecution of any person detected 
in the attempt to repeat this fraud at 
the forthcoming meeting ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): My hon. Friend may rest 
assured that I shall use all the powers 
which the law provides for the punish- 
ment of any fraudulent proceedings 
which can be proved with regard to 
this Society. At the same time I must 
point out that it is the duty of the Society 
itself to take proper precautions against 
the admission of persons who are not 
members. Such precautions were taken 
by order of the Registrar at the special 
meeting in Edinburgh on the 17th of 
February last, and I understand that 
they were quite effectual. There has 
not yet been sufficient evidence obtained 
to establish a crime against anyone. 


ARMY—MILITARY RIOTS AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that in consequence of the large 
number of time-expired men brought 
up for rioting and drunkenness before 
the magistrates at Portsmouth, and who 
are at present waiting to be sent home, 
the Commanding Officers of the Forts 
at which they are stationed have given 
notice that they will no longer advance 
money to pay fines, the result of which 
will be that the men will now invari- 
ably be sent to prison ; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will find some remedy for a 
state of things which, if allowed to go 
on, may have a serious effect in deter- 
ring men from re-enlisting, or joining 
the Reserve? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, in consequence of the number of 
Reserve men arriving for discharge 
simultaneously with the Indian reliefs, 
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the Discharge Depét at Portsmouth was 
unable to contain all the men, and 
many had to be quartered in other 
barracks. There has been, I am sorry 
to say, a good deal of drunkenness. I 
am informed that no notice has been 
given by officers commanding forts that 
they will no longer advance the money 
for paying fines. The contingency re- 
ferred to in the latter part of the noble 
Lord’s Question need not, therefore, be 
apprehended as an immediate result; 
but I am considering whether, before 
the next trooping season, some arrange- 
ment can be made for discharging the 
men more expeditiously. 


SPAIN—THE ‘‘ TRIO.” 

Mr. O’KELLY (for Mr. Hearty) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has seen the state- 
ment that on a Sunday in last month 
the ship “ Trio,” commanded and owned 
by Captain J. W. Kelly, of Wexford, 
was boarded at Corunna by the British 
Consul and his son, who came alongside 
in a Spanish man of war’s board full 
of armed men, ‘and demanded, as the 
“Trio”? had her spars decorated with 
flags of all nations (including Ireland), 
that the ‘‘ Fenian flag’ should be re- 
moved, and “all the rest;’’ whether, 
since the flags in question have been 
flown by the “Trio” on gala days in 
many quarters of the world, and that 
the alleged ‘‘ Fenian flag” was floated 
in Wexford Port without complaint 
about two months ago, and is simply a 
green flag with a harp and cross upon 
it, the Government approve the Consul’s 
action ; if so, upon what authority it was 
based; whether, notwithstanding Cap- 
tain Kelly’s explanations and protests, 
he was obliged to remove all the bunt- 
ing; and, upon what portion of the 
estimates the salary of the Consul at 
Corunna becomes a charge, and whe- 
ther the amount has yet been voted ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the newspaper report referred to 
by the hon. Member is not accurate. A 
full Report on the subject has been re- 
ceived from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Corunna, which, together with any other 
Correspondence, will be laid before Par- 
liament. It appears that the captain of 
the Zrio had failed to comply with the 
regulations of the port in not hoisting at 
the main-masthead the British Flag. 
The salary of the Consul is borne on 
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the Consular Estimates, which have not 
yet been voted. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
SANITARY CONDITION OF 
WHITECHAPEL. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
two last Reports presented to the White- 
chapel District Board of Works by the 
Medical Office of Health on the sanitary 
condition of the Whitechapel district, in 
which he condemns, as unsanitary and 
ill-arranged, several new buildings re- 
cently erected in that district, and ex- 
presses the opinion that amendments in 
the existing Building Acts are urgently 
required; and, whether, if sufficient 
powers to prevent the erection or order 
the closing of unsanitary dwellings are 
not now possessed by local authorities, 
he will undertake to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Building Acts in this import- 
ant particular, by investing the proper 
local authorities with such powers ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I should be very glad to introduce a 
Bill on this subject, as well as many 
other subjects, if my hon. Friend would 
undertake to find time to pass them. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND). 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there is any truth in the rumour 
that it is intended to transfer the control 
of lunatic asylums in Ireland to the Local 
Government Board; if he could explain 
the reason of this change ; and, whether 
legislation is required for this purpose ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it is the in- 
tention of the Government to make the 
transfer referred to, should Parliament 
consent, and a Bill for the purpose has 
already been introduced into ‘‘ another 
place ’’—Lunatic Poor (Ireland) Bill. I 
shall be glad to explain fuily the reasons 
for which the change is considered de- 
sirable when the Bill reaches this House. 
But I am bound to say that, in the pre- 
sent state of Business, and having regard 
to the other Irish measures before the 
House, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the Bill can be carried to maturity. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, If the public 
asylums of Ireland are not in a high 
state of efficiency; if they have been 
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brought to that state under the direction 
of the present Inspectors; and, if it is 
not a fact that the present Department is 
worked at half the expense propor- 
tionately of the English and Scotch De- 
partments ; and, if so, what can be the 
public necessity under the circumstances 
for the great change that has been de- 
cided upon ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This Question is 
like a second reading speech against the 
Bill, and I should be glad to answer it 
atthe propertime. If the hon. Member 
will put these Questions on the Paper, I 
will answer all those that are not argu- 
mentative. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE SUMMER CIRCUITS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, with reference tothe approach- 
ing Summer Circuits, Whether it is in- 
tended so to commission Her Majesty’s 
Judges as to restrict criminal business 
at the assizes to cases committed for 
trial to the assizes, or whether it is in- 
tended to further employ Her Majesty’s 
Judges, as at the late Spring Circuits, 
in the trial of ‘‘ Sessions Cases?” 

Strr WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
is a matter over which I have no control. 
Itis settled by the Judgesthemselves, and 
their view is that at their Circuits there 
must be a gaol delivery of all prisoners, 
whether committed to the Assizes or to 
the Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT: The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is aware 
that since the last Circuit some changes 
have been made. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
change has been the result of a decision 
come to at a meeting of the Judges. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—SHILLELAGH 
UNION—ELECTION OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What is the result of the inquiry 
held on 4th June into the election of 
a Poor Law Guardian for Shillelagh 
Union; whether it is true that Mr. 
Hopkins, the clerk of the union, wrongly 
refused to receive a nomination paper 
from Mr. ‘Michael Fleming, and thus 
gave his relative, Mr. Hopkins, the 
sitting guardian, an unopposed election ; 
whether it is true that Mr. Hopkins, the 
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clerk of the union, is not related to Mr. 
Hopkins, the sitting guardian, or whe- 
ther the relationship was admitted at the 
investigation ; and, what steps he intends 
to take in the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the result 
of the inquiry is that it has been decided 
that the Returning Officer erroneously 
refused to accept a nomination paper 
from Mr. Michael Fleming; and the 
election of Mr. James Hopkins, who, in 
consequence of that error, was returned 
unopposed, has been declared void, and 
a new election will be held. The Local 
Government Board consider that the 
Returning Officer did not take sufficient 
trouble to satisfy himself as to the quali- 
fication of Mr. Fleming to nominate a 
candidate, and they have cautioned him 
that he must discharge his duties with 
more care in future. They do not think 
that he acted from any improper motive, 
but that his error arose from want of 
care. It is not true that any relation- 
ship was admitted between the Returning 
Officer and Mr. James Hopkins. Onthe 
contrary, the Returning Officer repeated 
at the inquiry what he had previously 
stated—namely, that he was not aware 
of any relationship between them. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say how he came to the con- 
clusion that the Returning Officer’s mea- 
sures were proper? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The case is a 
very simpleone. Mr. Michael Fleming’s 
name does not appear in the rate-book. 
The names merely of the representative 
of Mr. Peter Fleming appears, and ae- 
cordingly the Returning Officer was not 
aware that he was qualified. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Was it not part of 
his duty to know the law ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I daresay he 
did know the law. It was not an error 
as to the law. 


Iiluminants. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS—THE 
COMMITTEE—LETTER OF MR. 
VERNON HARCOURT. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
he would explain why, in the letter of 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Gas Referee to 
the Board of Trade, printed at page 29 
of the Parliamentary Papers recently 
issued on the, subject of Lighthouse 
Illuminants, there are stars, signifying 
omissions ; whether these omissions refer 
to the fact that Sir James Douglass had 
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sold his lighthouse patents to a Company 
for a very large sum of money, and also 
contain an opinion by Mr. Vernon Har- 
court adverse to the merits of the Doug- 
lass burner; and, whether he will have 
any objection to print the letter in full ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was under- 
stood to say that the particular docu- 
ment referred to by the hon Gentleman 
was distinctly stated in the Parliamen- 
tary Papers to be an enclosure from the 
Board of Trade to the Trinity House. It 
was referred to in that letter as extracts 
from a communication from Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt; and it was printed in the 
Papers precisely as it was sent to Trinity 
House. There would be no objection to 
let the hon. Member see the letter in 
full. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether the 
Lighthouse Illuminants Committee is 
proceeding with its work now, and whe- 
ther the Irish Lights Commissioners 
have joined it ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am not 
quite certain whether the Committee is 
proceeding with its work in the absence 
of the representatives of the Irish Board. 
We have communicated from the Board 
of Trade to the Irish Board the views of 
the Lighthouse Committee on the sub- 
ject of difference between them, and we 
are awaiting their reply. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—REVISION COURTS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware of the incon- 
veniences occasioned to voters through- 
out Ireland from the great distances 
they have to go in many cases to attend 
the Revision Courts; whether he will 
introduce a clause into the promised 
Registration of Voters Bill providing 
that a court shall be held at each polling 
place for the revision of the voters’ lists ; 
and, whether, in case the Bill does not 
become Law in time for the next re- 
vision, he will communicate with the 
County Court Judges with a view to 
obviating the inconvenience ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Iam aware, Sir, 
that in counties where the registry is 
contested some inconvenience to indivi- 
duals must arise from being obliged to 
attend the Revision Courts at Quarter 
Sessions towns; but I can hold out no 
promise of providing that a Revision 
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The objections to this course are such as 
to render it quite impracticable. The 
Lord Lieutenant has power, with the 
advice of the Privy Council, to appoint 
additional places at which Revision Courts 
should be held, and any application made 
to His Excellency to exercise that power 
would, no doubt, receive careful con- 
sideration. 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1862— 
TRANSFER OF CRIMINAL LUNATICS 
FROM PERTH PRISON. 

Mr. RAMSAY (for Mr. AnprErsoy) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If it be the fact that 
the Scotch Lunacy Act (25 and 26 Vice. 
c. 54,) by section 23, empowers the Go- 
vernor of Perth Prison to send prisoners 
who have become insane back to the 
prison where they were committed, but 
that this must be ‘‘ within fourteen days” 
of the expiry of the sentence; if the 
Governor of Perth Prison or the Prison 
Commissioners were entitled to interpret 
this power as extending to any period 
subsequent to the expiry of the sentence, 
in some cases even twenty years after; 
if the authorities at Broadmoor have 
legal power to send prisoners to Perth 
Prison for the purpose of being disposed 
of as above; and, if he is aware that 
within a few months back four prisoners 
under such circumstances have been sent 
to Glasgow to be supported, though hav- 
ing no claim of settlement there; and, if 
so, what redress he proposes ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): I do not think that the 
power given by the section of the Sta- 
tute referred to requires to be exercised 
within 14 days of the expiry of the 
sentence. My hon. Friend has over- 
looked the words “ or otherwise,’’ which 
follow those he has quoted, and in my 
opinion the Prison Commissioners were 
justified in their action. The prisoners 
were removed from the convict prison at 
Broadmoor to the convict prison at Perth 
under the authority of the Secretary of 
State, and I think their removal was 
quite within his powers. I am aware 
that four prisoners were recently removed 
to Glasgow in the manner described, and 
I am afraid that if there was any hard- 
ship in this particular case it is not in 
our power to redress it. The law is that 
when the period expires during which 
the State has undertaken to detain a 
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prisoner he is no longer maintained, 
whether sane or insane, at the public 
expense, but when taken back to the 
place where he was first committed to 
prison, then, if he is insane, the parochial 
authorities are bound to take care of him 
like any other pauper lunatic until they 
discover his settlement. The case of the 
four prisoners who were kept at Broad- 
moor at the public expense for a long 
period is a very exceptional one not 
likely to occur again. But the fact of 
their having been so long supported by 
the State does not afford a good reason 
for their not being now treated like all 
other criminal lunatics, who are in- 
variably sent to the prison of commit- 
ment. In some cases this involves a 
hardship to the parochial authorities, 
and it is under consideration whether 
some better means of imposing the 
chargeability can be devised; but the 
problem is a very difficult one. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY (AUXI- 
LIARY FORCE). 


Cotoye, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether an opportunity will 
be given to men of the Auxiliary Force 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who 
have been serving during the past 
eighteen months, and who are now 
under notice of discharge, to join the 
Force as regular members, provided 
their conduct has been good during the 
period of their service ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, It is quite 
open to any of the men referred to, who 
are within the proper limits of age, to 
apply to be taken on the permanent 
force, and instances have already occur- 
red where such men have been appointed. 
Any applications from men of good cha- 
racter recommended by their County 
Inspectors, and otherwise qualified ac- 
cording to existing regulations, would 
receive favourable consideration. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS — COLLI- 
SION AT SEA—THE “WAVE.” 


Mr. O'DONNELL (for Mr. Mottoy) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, If his attention has been drawn 
to the late collision between the pas- 
senger and mail steamer ‘‘ Wave,” the 
property of the London Chatham and 
Dover Railway Company, plying be- 
tween Dover and Calais, and another 
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ship; if he can state what number of 
passengers and crew are licensed to be 
carried ; what was the number of pas- 
sengers and crew carried on the occasion 
of the collision; what number of life- 
boats, if any, or other small boats, were 
carried by the ‘‘ Wave” on this occa- 
sion; and, what number of passengers 
could be carried by these life-boats or 
other boats in ordinarily rough weather? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Board of Trade had received the 
customary official Report of this colli- 
sion. The Wave was certified to carry 
339 passengers, and the number on 
board at the time of the collision was 
101, besides a crew of 20 men. The 
Wave carried four boats—of an aggre- 
gate capacity of 567 cubic feet—of which 
two were life-boats. These four boats 
would carry about 56 passengers under 
ordinary circumstances. 


PARLIAMENT—STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON LAW, &c.—CRIMINAL CODE (IN- 
DICTABLE OFFENCES PROCEDURE) 
BILL. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the At- 
torney General, If, as it will be impos- 
sible for the Grand Committee on Law 
to pass the Criminal Code Bill this 
Session, he means to persevere further 
with it? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the premises 
of his hon. Friend were correct—namely, 
that it would be impossible for the Grand 
Committee on Law to pass the Bill this 
Session, of course, he should answer that 
Question in the negative, and say that 
he did not mean to persevere further 
with it. But he had endeavoured to 
discover the opinion of different Mem- 
bers of the Committee; and, although 
he admitted that his hopes were not now 
so strong as they had been in the matter, 
yet there were Members of the Com- 
mittee who thought they ought to do 
their best to pass the measure, and he 
shared that view with them. He, there- 
fore, did not wish to see the Bill with- 
drawn, and he hoped that the Committee 
would still persevere with its considera- 
tion, and endeavour to make further 
progress. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST~ 
RURAL LETTER CARRIERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 

General, Whether or not the Parcels 
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Post will increase the labour and emolu- 
ments of the Irish rural letter carriers ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the labour of 
the Irish rural letter carriers will, equally 
with that of most rural letter carriers in 
the rest of the United Kingdom, be no 
doubt increased by the Parcels Post. 
The cases of the rural letter carriers are 
now under consideration ; and, in reply 
to the hon. Member, I may say that in- 
creased remuneration will be given in 
those cases where it is thought to be 
required. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND)—CLOSING OF 
THE PRISON AT DUNFERMLINE. 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to close the prison at Dun- 
fermline; if so, whether any provision 
will be made for the accommodation 
there of untried prisoners and prisoners 
undergoing short sentences, seeing that 
Dunfermline is the centre of a populous 
district and the seat of a sheriff court ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): Sir, on behalf of my right 
hon. Friend I beg to say that it is the 
intention of the Government to close the 
prison at Dunfermline. I quite agree 
with my hon. Friend that it is very de- 
sirable that accommodation should be 
provided there for untried prisoners and 
those undergoing short sentences, and 
if application is made by the local autho- 
rities, the old prison will be conveyed to 
them, and it will be legalized for that 
purpose. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND)—THE WEXFORD 
ELECTION. 


Mr. O’BRIEN (for Mr. Harrineton) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that at a meeting of electors held in 
Wexford on Sunday 10th, in support of 
the candidature of Mr. Small, a police 
constable and a Government reporter 
entered the committee rooms for the 
purpose of reporting the proceedings; 
whether the constable and reporter were 
acting under the instructions of the Go- 
vernment in thus presenting themselves 
in the committee room of a candidate ; 
and, whether such a proceeding is not 
calculated to interfere unduly with the 
right of election ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, a constable 
and a Government reporter did enter the 
room where the meeting referred to was 
being held. They did not do so under 
instructions from the Government, but 
upon the invitation of a leading member 
of Mr. Small’s committee. They were 
subsequently asked to retire, and at once 
did so. There does not appear to be 
anything in the matter calculated to in- 
terfere with the right of election. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. KENNY (for Mr. Dawson) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
will state to the House the minima of 
length, breadth, tonnage, horse-power, 
and other conditions required to secure 
in the future mail boats for Ireland at 
least equal speed and stability as pos- 
sessed by those now on the service; 
whether there is any probability of in- 
ferior boats being even temporarily 
used; whether he will secure for the 
Irish Mail Service a land transit as 
rapid as that supplied on the Great 
Northern and Midland Lines to Leeds, 
viz. 45.61 miles and 45.33 miles respec- 
tively ; and, whether he will also secure 
for passengers by the Irish Mail Ser- 
vice a rate of charge not exceeding 
that charged by the London and North 
Western Company on their Scotch Mail 
Service ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the advertise- 
ment for tenders for the service between 
Holyhead and Kingstown specifies the 
character of the mail boats employed 
under the present contract in respect of 
the particulars referred to by the hon. 
Member, requests that similar particu- 
lars may be supplied of the vessels to 
be employed under the new contract, 
and stipulates that such vessels shall be, 
at the least, equal in respect of speed, 
stability at sea, and accommodation for 
mails and for passengers to the vessels 
now in use. It will be my endeavour to 
avoid the employment of inferior boats 
even temporarily for the Irish mail ser- 
vice. Iam fully alive to the desirability 
of obtaining for the Irish mail service 
as rapid a land transit as practicable, 
and have asked the London and North- 
Western Railway Company to state the 
acceleration they are prepared to afford. 
In reply to a previous Question, it has 
been stated that the London and North- 
Western Railway Company have been 
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informed that it will be a condition of 
any new contract that some security 
should be given that the public would 
not be prevented from availing them- 
selves of the mail trains in consequence 
of unduly high fares. 


VACCINATION — DEATH IN ST. 
PANCRAS WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, in re- 
gard to the case of Rosina Walsh, re- 
vaccinated a day after her confinement, 
and also to the inquest on her infant, 
which was vaccinated at eight days’ 
old, and died of inanition, Whether his 
attention has been called to a letter in 
the ‘‘ Lancet,’’ purporting to be written 
by Dunlop, the vaccinating officer, which 
states that he re-vaccinated at similar 
early periods 1,500 women ; whether this 
practice is approved of by the Local 
Government Board; whether, on the 
testimony of Dr. Whitefoord, also con- 
tained in the ‘‘ Lancet,” there is now 
to be seen clear evidence on the arms 
of the mother that she had been vacci- 
nated in infancy and re-vaccinated more 
recently ; if so, whether the Board con- 
sider the re-vaccination justifiable ; whe- 
ther the mother asserts that, being un- 
aware she was to bere-vaccinated, herarm 
being bared without consulting her feel- 
ings in any way, and that she suffered 
severely from the effects of the opera- 
tion; and, whether the Board will any 
longer delay the announcement of its 
views on the subject for the guidance of 
vaccinating officers ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Dr. 
Dunlop states that his own experience 
of the vaccination of women at an early 
period after labour extends to nearly 
1,500 cases, and that these vaccinations 
have not been attended by any injurious 
effects. With regard to the Question 
whether the practice is approved by the 
Board, a similar Question was answered 
on Monday last. The testimony of Mr. 
Whitefoord, which is said to be con- 
tained in Zhe Lancet, as to the arms of 
the mother affording clear evidence of 
vaccination and re-vaccination, has not 
been found in that journal. The de- 
positions taken by the Coroner do not 
show that Mr. Whitefoord gave any 
evidence on the subject, but Rosina 
Walsh stated that she had been vacci- 
nated in infancy and about seven years 
ago. Dr. Dunlop says that he does not 
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remember having asked in the particular 
case whether the woman had ever been 
re-vaccinated, but that it was his usual 
practice to do so, and that there were 
no marks suggestive of anything like 
recent vaccination. If Dr. Dunlop did 
not make inquiry as to previous re- 
vaccination, the Board considers that he 
should have done so. The mother stated 
before the Coroner that Dr. Dunlop vac- 
cinated her without her being asked 
whether she wished to be vaccinated ; 
while Dr. Dunlop says that she was 
aware she was going to be vaccinated, 
but raised no objection. The woman 
stated that her arm was swollen and 
bad after the vaccination, and that she 
had it in a sling. According to the 
evidence of Dr. Dunlop and the mid- 
wife, the arm of the woman when she 
left the workhouse had only dry scab 
upon it, and there is no evidence that 
she “‘ suffered severely’’ from the effects 
of the operation. I have already stated 
that steps would be taken to inform Dr. 
Dunlop of the Board’s view upon the 
case, but see no occasion for the issue of 
formal instructions. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE STORE DEPART- 
MENT. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
Whether the Government have any in- 
tention of granting to storeholders and 
foremen of the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment at Woolwich, and other ports of 
embarkation, some compensation for the 
very unusual amount of overtime they 
were called upon to work during the 
preparation for the Campaign in Egypt, 
as well as for their arduous exertions 
in connection with the supply of stores 
when active operations had begun ? 

Mr. BRAND, in reply, said, he found 
that a similar Question to this had been 
previously put by the junior Member for 
Greenwich (Baron Henry De Worms) 
and answered by the Secretary of State 
for War. 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) 
i FUND BILL. 

Mr. BLAKE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he intends proceeding with the 
Sea and Coast Fisheries (Ireland) Fund 
Bill; and, if not, if he will be good 
enough to state his reason for not doing 
so? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : It is not my in- 
tention, Sir, to ask the House to pro- 
ceed further with this Bill. The reason 
of this decision, which I have arrived at 
with much reluctance, is that I have 
been unable to come to any satisfactory 
arrangement with the Trustees to aid 
Sea and Coast Fisheries as to the posi- 
tion of theirSecretary. If the wishesof the 
Trustees were carried out, a charge upon 
the Fund or upon the Estimates would 
be involved, so far, in my opinion, in 
excess of the rights of the case that I 
should not feel myself justified in asking 
the House to consent to it. 

Mr. BLAKE asked for the Corre- 
spondence between the Trustees and the 
Chief Secretary. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Correspon- 
dence will tell the whole story. I shall 
be glad to lay it on the Table. 

Mr. GRAY: Is the House to under- 
stand that a Bill of great public import- 
ance is to be postponed because of the 
claims of some one individual ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I do not choose 
to allow that insinuation to pass with- 
out an answer. 

Mr. GRAY : It is no insinuation. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Well, I with- 
draw the word “insinuation.” The Bill 
was originally brought forward in con- 
sequence of some Correspondence with 
the Trustees, and on the understanding 
that their Secretary should be dealt with 
liberally. On seeing the Correspondence 
it will be found that the ideas of the 
Trustees as to what is liberal treatment 
differ from my ideas; and having con- 
sulted the hon. Member, who took a 
deep interest in the Bill, I decided to 
allow it to drop. Having brought for- 
ward the Bill at the suggestion of the 
Trustees, I did not think it right to en- 
deavour to force their hands. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL—UN- 
AUTHORIZED PUBLICATION. 
Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he 
can explain how it has happened that 
the Education (Scotland) Bill, which was 
read a first time on Wednesday last, but 
has not yet been issued to Members, has 
already appeared in full in the columns 
of an Edinburgh newspaper ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, he 
did not think there was any breach of 
faith in this case. Ne gave the Bill in 
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print to the Bill Office on Wednesday 
afternoon, after introducing it, and he 
had previously consulted some half-a- 
dozen Scottish Members with respect to 
one clause, which he afterwards struck 
out, and he gave them the rough proof. 
The Bill would have been delivered im- 
mediately to Members, but on Thursday 
he took a Memorandum to the Office, 
which he desired to have printed and 
circulated with it. He could not explain 
by what means it got into the Scottish 
papers. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
what steps had been taken to trace the 
author of this and similar offences in the 
present and former Sessions ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was not 
aware that any complaint had been made 
in a former Session, except in the case of 
a Report; but, even had that been the 
fact, he hardly thought he was called 
upon to explain what had been done in 
the matter. He, however, did not think 
there had been any breach of faith in 
this instance, because hon. Members to 
whom he had given the Bill were Mem- 
bers interested in it. The Bill he gave 
was in an incomplete form, and it was 
given on the understanding that it should 
not be used until after he had introduced 
it. It would have been delivered on 
Thursday—the day it appeared in the 
public print—but for the fact that he 
wished to circulate with it a printed 
Memorandum giving the reasons for in- 
troducing the Bill. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—AL- 
LEGED POISONING OF MR. JURY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true, as stated by the 
Press Association and the Dublin cor- 
respondent of the ‘“ Daily News,” that 
Mr. Jury’s body was ouly exhumed in 
consequence of the publication in the 
newspapers of the alleged poisoning by 
the Invincibles; also the dates on which 
Mr. Jury’s body was exhumed and the 
medical inquiry ordered ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it is not the 
case that the body was exhumed only, 
or at all, on account of newspaper re- 
ports. I explained the reason why it 
was exhumed a few days ago. The 
exhumation took place on the 29th of 
May. On the previous day Dr. Cameron 
had been asked to make the analysis, 
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SPAIN—EXPULSION OF CERTAIN 
CUBAN REFUGEES FROM GIBRALTAR 

—GENERAL MACEO—THE PAPERS. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
oretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
When the Papers in reference to the 
treatment and imprisonment of General 
Maceo will be placed in the hands of 
Members ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have laid the Papers on the Table to- 
day, and I hope that they will be dis- 
tributed on Thursday. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked if 
there was any chance of General Maceo 
being released ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the Papers in question re- 
lated to the inquiry of the hon. Member 
(Mr. O’Kelly), and he could not give 
any answer to the right hon. Gentle- 
man on that point. 


POST OFFICE—IMITATION TELE- 
GRAMS. 

Mr. LONG asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to the practice, recently adopted 
by certain persons, of advertising by 
means of announcements printed in form 
and enclosed in envelopes precisely simi- 
lar to those used by the Post Office 
Telegraph Department, which communi- 
cations have been delivered by hand to 
householders in London in large num- 
bers, and have caused considerable in- 
convenience; and, if so, whether any 
means exist or can be devised to prevent 
the use of such colourable imitations of 
telegrams ? 

Mr. FAWOETT: Sir, my attention 
was recently called to an advertisement 
of the kind described by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and I may say that on my pointing 
out to the person responsible for its issue 
how objectionable such a form of adver- 
tisement was, he expressed his deep re- 
gret, and promised that he would never 
issue such an advertisement again. 
Whenever anything of the kind has 
been brought under the notice of the 
Department, and this has not often 
occurred, a remonstrance has always 
had the effect of stopping it. 


EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE—TRIAL 
OF SULEIMAN SAMI. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OCHURCHILL 

asked the Under Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to an extract in the 
‘Morning Post”’ of Friday, 15th June, 
from the Egyptian Gazette, giving an 
account of the trial of Suleiman Sami; 
and, if so, whether he can ascertain 
whether it is the case, as stated in that 
account, that Suleiman Sami pleaded 
“not guilty;” that his advocate, Ja- 
cobbi, requested permission to open the 
proceedings by lodging certain evidence 
taken in another case which bore spe- 
cially upon the one before the Court; 
whether the Court refused such permis- 
sion, and at once called upon the Public 
Prosecutor ; whether the Public Prose- 
cutor in his speech used the following 
expression :— 

“By its sentence the Court would afford 
some consolation to those who had suffered from 
the cruelties perpetrated on the fatal day of the 
llth of June;”’ 
whether, at the conclusion of the speech 
of the Public Prosecutor, Mr. Jacobbi 
objected to the course taken in having 
heard the Public Prosecutor before the 
witnesses had given their evidence; 
whether Mr. Jacobbi applied that the 
depositions and other documents taken 
in the trial of Arabi should be brought 
before the court, as they bore special 
reference to the trial of Suleiman Sami; 
whether the court refused the applica- 
tion, and thereupon the advocate, Ja- 
cobbi, threw up his brief, after a long 
and elaborate protest, which he handed 
to the court; whether that protest can 
be obtained and laid upon the Table of 
the House; what part, if any, Major 
Macdonald took in the discussions ; 
whether he has made any Report of the 
proceedings to Sir E. Malet, and, whe- 
ther such Report can be laid upon the 
Table; and, in the event of no such 
Report having been made, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will call for one, 
and lay it upon the Table; whether he 
has received any information as to the 
report that Suleiman Sami was poisoned 
or drugged on the night preceding his 
execution; and, whether, as in this 
Country, any post mortem examination 
of the body was made? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, I am not in a position to give to the 
House any information on the points 
alluded to by the noble Lord. Major 
Macdonald will forward his Report upon 
the trial to Sir Edward Malet, and it 
will in due course be laid before Parlia- 
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ment. Her Majesty’s Government have 
received no information to the effect 
that Suleiman Sami was poisoned or 
drugged on the night preceding his exe- 
cution. I am not aware whether any 
post mortem examination of the body 
was made. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Will the noble Lord be prepared to 
answer the Question in another week ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I must refer the noble Lord to the Re- 

ort of Major Macdonald, which will be 
aid before the House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
When will that be, because I shall 
ask the Question unanswered without 
delay ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot tell the exact date. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I shall repeat the Question in a week. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF JOHN O’BRIEN. 

Mr. SHEIL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he can hold out any hope of 
mitigation in the punishment of John 
O’Brien, sentenced at Athboy on the 
6th instant to imprisonment with hard 
labour ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The case re- 
ferred to appears to be one in which one 
labouring man was charged with having 
committed a serious assault on another, 
and, having been convicted, was sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment with- 
out the option of a fine. I cannot re- 
view the decision of the magistrate. It 
is open to the prisoner or his friends to 
memorialize the Lord Lieutenant to re- 
mit the sentence; but I am unable to 
say whether or not His Excellency would 
see any grounds for interference. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND)—RETURN 
OF PENSIONS OF OFFICIALS. 

Coroner ALEXANDER (for Mr. 
DatryMPte) asked the Lord Advocate, 
When a Return relating to pensions of 
various Officers of the Scottish Univer- 
sities, moved for on May 4th, is likely to 
be in the hands of Members? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): Sir, it is somewhat difficult to 
obtain the full information. The Orown 
Agent is still in communication with 
three of the Universities, and we hope 
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to be able to obtain the complete infor- 
mation in a few days. 


NAVY—SALE OF SILVER PLATE. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether it is true 
that 25,000 ounces of silver plate, orna- 
mented in relief with the Crown and 
Anchor of Her Majesty’s Navy (a great 
portion of which is represented as quite 
new) is about to be sold by public auc- 
tion by a firm of pawnbrokers ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Sir, we have no knowledge of the fact 
that a firm of pawnbrokers are offering 
for sale silver with the mark of the 
Navy. A quantity of silver forks and 
spoons, has, however, recently been 
sold under the following circumstances : 
—The practice of the Navy has been 
that Commanding Officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships have been supplied with 
silver and electro-plate under regula- 
tions, and on payment of percentage on 
the value. Of late years, however, since 
the improvement in the manufacture of 
electro-plate, Commanding Officers have 
preferred to draw for their personal use 
electro-plate, as involving less responsi- 
bility, and less charge to them, and con- 
sequently large quantities of silver have 
been returned into store. The silver 
being no longer required, the stocks 
were collected and sold on the 4th of 
May last. The total quantity sold 
amounted to over 30,000 ounces. Ten- 
ders were invited from numerous silver- 
smiths and bullion dealers, and the 
highest price was accepted, being slightly 
above the current market price for sil- 
ver. In accordance with the practice of 
the Service, the silver was ornamented 
with the Crown and Anchor of Her 
Majesty’s Navy. Only about 20 per 
cent of the silver was new, no silver 
having been purchased for some years 

ast. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I will ask the 
hon. Gentleman if he is aware that a 
catalogue of 25,000 ounces of silver table 
plate has been circulated and described 
as ornamented in relief with the Crown 
and Anchor of Her Majesty’s Navy, and 
which is described as to a great extent 
new, and whether that has been cir- 
culated for purposes of auction ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I think, Sir, the answer to this Question 
is included in the one I have already 
given. 
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INDIA (BENGAL)—LAW AND JUSTICE— 
MR. BANNERJEA. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for India, How many 
Natives of India were on the Commission 
which found Mr. Bannerjea guilty of 
abuse of his judicial functions; and, 
whether the people of India have not, 
since his dismissal from the public ser- 
vice, conferred on Mr. Bannerjea im- 
portant proofs of confidence and respect ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, there were 
no Natives of India on the Commission 
which inquired into the charges against 
Mr. Bannerjea. In 1876 he was elected 
a Municipal Commissioner for the town 
of Calcutta; he has been a Commis- 
sioner ever since. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked who were 
the Members of the Commission ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Members 
were Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Bengal Civil 
Service; Mr. H. J. Reynolds, Bengal 
Civil Service; and Colonel Holroyd, 
Bengal Staff Corps. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the precise 
charge against Mr. Bannerjea? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The precise 
charge is long and complicated, and is 
difficult to state. I have already told 
the hon. Member that he may see a 
copy of the charges. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether a 
portion of the charge was not that a Na- 
tive who was concerned in a case was 
represented as having absconded; and 
whether it was not usual in India, as in 
this country, in such a case to pass it 
over, and let the consequences fall on 
the defaulting party ; and, whether that 
was the only charge against Mr. Ban- 
nerjea. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I have already 
told the hon. Gentleman that the docu- 
ments show the charges in full. If the 
hon. Member wants to know any more, 
perhaps he will give further Notice. 

Mr. O'DONNELL gave Notice that 
he should ask further explicit Questions 
on this point, and that he should not be 
satisfied with general replies. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he has had his atten- 
tion called to a Notice of Motion, No. 
45, page 1635, on the subject of Parlia- 
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mentary Reform ; and, presuming that 
the time of the House is too fully occu- 
pied to ask for a day for the discussion 
of this question, to ask if he will be in- 
clined to make its discussion in a future 
Session more easy, by appointing a Royal 
Commission to consider in detail the re- 
distribution of seats, and the boundaries 
of boroughs and towns over 10,000 
population, and to report thereon for 
the information of Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman will 
agree with me that this is not a con- 
venient opportunity for announcing the 
intentions of the Government in dealing 
with a question in a future Session, and 
I shall consider him as only asking me 
whether we have formed an intention to 
advise the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to consider in detail the redis- 
tribution of seats, and my answer on 
this Question will be in the negative. 


THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILLS 
(ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND). 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Holding Bills 
for England and Scotland are intended 
to include holdings that are entirely or 
partly under garden culture ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
this Question I think I can only answer 
it in general terms. The details must 
be reserved for Committee on the Bills. 
Undoubtedly the intention of the Go- 
vernment is to include as well as we can 
everything that is agricultural and not 
to include anything that is horticultural 
in the sense of market gardens. The 
matter, however, will be best settled in 
Committee on the Bills. 


PARLIAMENT—POLICY OF THE MINIS- 
TRY—MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. WARTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the speech delivered 
on the 13th instant at Birmingham by 
the Right honourable gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, advo- 
cating equal electoral districts and pay- 
ment of Members of Parliament; and, 
if so, whether the views expressed by 
that Right honourable gentleman may 
be taken to indicate the policy of Her 
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Majesty’s Government on those sub- 
jects. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
quite understand the motives which 
have led the hon. and learned Member 
to put this Question to me; but I will 
endeavour to answer it with the gravity 
which characterized his tone in putting 
it. My right hon. Friend has, I believe, 
expressed at Birmingham his own per- 
sonal opinion as to the question of the 
payment of Members of Parliament and 
the formation of electoral districts ; but 
I understand that my right hon. Friend 
made it quite clear that he did not ex- 
press the opinion of the Government, 
and I believe that he even reserved a 
certain amount of discretion to consider 
within what limits he should apply his 
own personal opinion if he had the op- 
portunity. I have not thought it at all 
necessary to ascertain by a catechism 
addressed to my Colleagues what their 
opinions may be upon the subject. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I wish to ask 
the hon. Gentleman whether he is aware 
that his Cabinet Colleague, in the speech 
to which reference has been made, ad- 
vocated manhood suffrage ; and whether 
the House is to understand, by the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the fundamental hasis of the Con- 
stitution is to be treated by the Govern- 
ment as an open question ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Question 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) did not call my 
attention to the subject of manhood 
suffrage. With regard to ‘“ the funda- 
mental basis of the Constitution,” the 
Constitution and its fundamental basis 
have, within my recollection, been de- 
clared by the Party opposite to have 
been destroyed 10 or 12 times over. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would be good 
enough to explain explicitly what he 
means by the fundamental basis of the 
Constitution, so that we may know, I 
shall be happy to answer him ; but, until 
he does, I should be loth to commit my- 
self to an answer on a Question of so 
grave a character. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE DISASTER AT 
SUNDERLAND. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS wished 
to ask the Home Secretary, Whether he 
had received any further information as 
to the terrible disaster which happened 
at Sunderland, and whether he would 
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take care that at the Coroner’s inquisi- 
tion on this painful matter some person 
would be there to represent the Govern- 
ment and watch the proceedings ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
have been in communication since yes- 
terday with the Mayor of Sunderland on 
the subject of this most terrible calamity. 
The information which he has conveyed 
to me contains nothing new beyond that 
which appears in the papers. I have 
already ordered that a barrister should 
attend at the inquest in order that the 
fullest information may be obtained as to 
the cause of the accident in question. Of 
course, until that is done, it would not 
be right for me to express any definite 
opinion on this subject; but there is one 
observation which I may be allowed to 
make. When we have a great concourse 
of people taking place out-of-doors, it is 
generally thought necessary by the police 
to take precautions against any disorder 
or disturbance. But it does not seem to 
be thought equally necessary to take 
similar precautions in regard to con- 
courses of people in large buildings, 
when, as it seems to me, those precau- 
tions are, if possible, even more neces- 
sary than in the open air. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
take means to make the same regula- 
tions apply to the country that were now 
enforced in the Metropolis ? 

{No answer was given to this Ques- 
tion. ] 


INDIA—CRIMINAL CODE PROCEDURE 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can communicate to the 
House any information regarding the 
official reports upon the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Bill; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will telegraph to India, directing 
that the reports of the Bengal and Assam 
officials which have already been re- 
ceived shall be sent home at once, for 
the information of this House ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, I can only 
inform the hon. Member for Eye that 
the Government of India are aware of 
our anxiety to have the answers to the 
last Circular on the Criminal Procedure 
Amendment Act sent home as soon as 
possible, and it is quite unnecessary to 
telegraph for these Reports to be sent 
piecemeal. 
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AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—THE GO- 
VERNORSHIP OF QUEENSLAND. 

Mr. RAIKES: I beg to give Notice 
that to-morrow I shall ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
there is any foundation for the report 
that the Governorship of Queensland has 
been offered to the hon. and learned 
Member for the City of Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I may as 
well say at once that there is no truth 
whatever in the report. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — THE PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND ILLE- 
GAL PRACTICES) AND THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILLS. 


Ms». HENEAGE asked the Prime Mi- 
nister, If the Committee stage of the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill would be 
taken in such time that the final stage 
would be reached early in August, so 
that landlords and tenants would have 
an opportunity of considering it before 
Michaelmas ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the only 
arrangement I consider to have been 
made with regard to the Business of the 
House in respect of the Bill referred to 
and that of the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill re- 
lates to the stage of Committee. After 
the stage of Committee the matter will 
have to be considered again as to what 
may be, on the whole, most advan- 
tageous for the Business of the Session. 
But most certainly I should regard it as 
a very unhappy circumstance if this Bill 
should not be passed within the liberal 
margin of time my hon. Friend assigns. 


PRIVILEGE. 
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PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—THE 
SPEECHES OF MR. JOHN BRIGHT AT 
BIRMINGHAM, 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I desire permission to call the attention 
of the House to some remarks made on 
Thursday last, I think, the 14th of June, 
at Birmingham, by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the senior Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. John Bright), which appear 
to me, if they are correctly reported, to 
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the House. I have already had an op- 
portunity of informing the right hon. 
Gentleman of my intention of bringing 
this matter forward, and have sent him 
a copy taken from Zhe Times newspaper 
in order that he might inform me if 
there were any inaccuracies in that re- 
port. I presume that I may take it for 
granted that the words are faithfully 
reported. The matter is one which I 
am sorry to be obliged to bring before 
the House, because I quite feel, as you, 
Sir, have on former occasions expressed 
it, that it is undesirable that time should 
be taken up with discussions of this 
character, except when the case is strong 
and important. But,{Sir, it does appear 
to me that, in the present instance, the 
gravity of the charge made by the right 
hon. Gentleman and the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself are so great 
that it is one of those cases that must 
be treated as exceptional, and demanding 
immediate notice. I will read the words 
to which I specially object; but before 
doing so I wish to point out that by the 
context the words are evidently pointed 
at the great body of the Conservative 
Party in this House. They occur in the 
course of an argument addressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman to his constituents 
at Birmingham, in which he points out 
various faults which he has found with 
the Conservative Pary to which he has 
so long been opposed. He makes a sur- 
vey of the course the Conservative Party 
have pursued from the days of Sir 
Robert Peel to the present time; and 
there can be no doubt, therefore, as to 
the persons to whom he refers. The 
remarks to which I wish particularly to 
call the attention of the House are these. 
The right hon. Gentleman says— 

“‘ Now, the House of Commons at this mo- 
ment, and it is the last point to which I will 
make reference, the House of Commons, in a 
portion of its Members, seems to me to be 
abandoning the character and conduct of gen- 
tlemen, as heretofore seen in that assembly. 
The party of which I have spoken, in not a few 
of its Members, appears willing to repudiate 
the authority of a majority of the Constitu- 
encies. 


That appears to me a charge against us 
for not immediately accepting the dic- 
tates of the majority. Then come the 
words to which I particularly wish to 
call attention— 


“They know that the majority believes as 


pe | the Constituencies believe, and wishes to do for 
amount to a breach of the Privileges of | 


the Constituencies what the Constituencies de- 
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mand, but they are determined, if it be pos- 
sible, that the majority of the Constituencies 
shall fail in their efforts. And, what is worse 
at this moment, as you see (and you do not so 
much see it here as it is seen in the House”’) 


—therefore, he was speaking from his 
own experience in the House— 

“They are found in alliance with an Irish 
rebel party, the main portion of whose funds, 
for the purposes of agitation, come directly 
from the avowed enemies of England, and whose 
oath of allegiance is broken by association 
with its enemies. Now, these are the men of 
whom I spoke, who are disregarding the wishes 
of the majority of the Constituencies, and 
making it impossible to do any work for the 
country in the House of Commons.” 


Now, so far as these words are intended 
to convey to his hearers and the public 
that there is anything in the nature of 
systematic Obstruction by the Conserva- 
tive Party of measures brought forward 
in this House—I mean Obstruction as 
distinguished from that fair opposition 
and discussion which it is the duty of 
every minority, which I venture to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman in his 
past career has on many occasions found 
it necessary to give to measures in this 
House—I say that if there is in these 
words an intention on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman to impute to the 
Conservative Party any other opposition 
than that, that charge is unfounded and 
baseless ; and I say, moreover, that it is 
a charge which, if made at all, ought to 
be made, not on a platform at Birming- 
ham, butit should be made in the House 
of Commons, and in such a manner that 
itcan be met and discussed and settled 
in the presence of those against whom 
the charge is made. That is my 
complaint with regard to the substance 
of the charge; but as regards some of 
the language which I have read, the 
matter goes even beyond that. The 
right hon. Gentleman has charged the 
Conservative Party, in language which is 
very clear—his language always is clear 
—with being in alliance with a ‘rebel 
Party,”’ and a Party whose Oath of Alle- 
giance is broken by association with the 
enemies of the country. That is language 
to which it is utterly impossible that 
Members of this House can, on whatever 
side they sit, listen without demanding 
some explanation and some satisfaction 
for such extraordinary observations. I 
do not mean to trouble the House by 
going into the question of precedents for 
calling the attention of the House to 
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breaches of Privilege, though I could 
detain the House at some length if ne- 
cessary, for the purpose of showing 
what the precedents are in this con- 
nection. I will only refer to one case, 
one of the latest, and I refer to it for 
the purpose of quoting an opinion then 
expressed by Mr. Disraeli, the Leader 
of the House, and which I think fairly 
expresses the view we ought to take on 
this matter. It was on the occasion 
when Mr. Sullivan, then a Member of 
this House, brought certain charges 
against more than one Gentleman as to 
certain language used with regard to 
the Irish Party outside the House, and 
more especially by Mr. Justice Lopes, 
who was then a Member of this House. 
In the course of the discussion Mr, 
Disraeli said— 

“T am not here to deny that it is a breach of 
Privilege to speak of any Members of thig,sHouse 
in their capacity as such in terms which imply 
disgrace or ignominy.” 


It appears to me that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
has so spoken of Members of this House. 
It appears to me that the language he 
has used is of a character that, being 
very serious and being applied to hon. 
Members in their capacity of Members 
of Parliament, demands notice on the 
part of the House. I shall not detain 
the House any longer, as I think it is 
unnecessary to do so; but I will ask 
that the remarks which I have quoted 
as reported in Zhe Times newspaper be 
now read by the Clerk at the Table ; and, 
when they have been so read, it is my 
intention to move that they constitute a 
breach of Privilege. 


The said Paper was delivered in, and 
the paragraph complained of read as 
follows :— 


“ Now, the House of Commons at this mo- 
ment, and it is the last point to which I will 
make reference, the House of Commons, in a 
portion of its Members, seems to me to be aban- 
doning the character and the conduct of gentle- 
men, as heretofore seen in that assembly. The 
party of which I have spoken, in not a few of its 
Members, appears willing to repudiate the autho- 
rity of a majority of the Constituencies. They 
know that the majority believes as the Consti- 
tuencies believe, and wishes to do for the Con- 
stituencies what the Constituencies demand, but 
they are determined, if it be possible, that the 
majority of the Constituencies shall fail in their 
efforts. And, what is worse at this moment, as 
you see (you do not so much see it here as it is 
seen in the House), they are found in alliance 
with an Irish rebel party, the main portion of 
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whose funds, for the purposes of agitation, come 
directly from the avowed enemies of England, 
and whose oath of allegiance is broken by asso- 
ciation with its enemies.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the words complained of are a 
Breach of the Privilege of this House.” 
—(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, 
I am surprised at the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman has thought it his 
duty to take, though I admit that, in 
taking that course, he has not said a 
single word I could complain of, and his 
manner has been as respectful to me as 
Lhope in what I have to say I shall be 
respectful to him. I am not surprised 
that some of the passages in my speech 
should have excited what, in ancient 
phraseology, is said to be ‘‘ searchings 
of heart’”’ among hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. In judging of this matter the 
House will bear in mind that I was 
speaking to my constituents, on which 
occasion men have a right, if at all, to 
speak with great freedom, and I have 
had the opportunity during the past 
week of seeing a great number of my 
constituents—a greater number than I 
ever saw before, and, probably, than I 
shall ever see again ; and I found among 
them a considerable anxiety—an anxiety 
which, I believe, exists not only amongst 
them, but also amongst the constituents 
of many Members of this House—at 
the slow progress made in the Business 
of this House. They felt that ques- 
tions ought to be fairly discussed, and, 
after being debated to a reasonable ex- 
tent, that progress should be made, 
but that, in point of fact, last year 
and this year no progress has been 
made; and I think that many consti- 
tuencies throughout the country partake 
of that anxiety. Now, that being so, it 
was my duty to explain to my constitu- 
ents what it was that caused the diffi- 
culty; and I believed that was to be 
found in showing that on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite the most easy 
way to damage the Government was 
found to be by making it impossible for 
the Government Business to succeed. I 
have no objection whatsoever—no man 
ought to have less—to a full debate and 
an honest division, and then my opinion 
is that Business should proceed ; and if 
there be a conduct opposed to that, which 
I believe there has been, then I think 
it was my duty to explain my own views 
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to my constituents ; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman had read the whole of the 
passage at the end of my speech, he 
would have found the advice I gave to 
my constituents on the matter; in fact, 
it would have been a great advantage 
to the House if he had read it. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s objection — in 
fact, I think, his whole objection—is to 
the use of the word ‘‘alliance.”” The 
right hon. Gentleman does not object to 
a section of the Irish Party being called 
“‘rebels.”” The right hon. Gentleman 
objects to my statement that some Mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party have 
been acting in alliance with certain 
Gentlemen, whom I specified, among 
the Irish Members. There can be no 
doubt about their acting with them. 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!” and ‘* When?”’] 
Hon. Gentlemen will have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking afterwards. I am 
free to admit that the term “ alliance ” 
is capable of a meaning which I did not 
intend to give it. I had no idea at all 
that there were any two Parties or sec- 
tions who had met or agreed what was 
to be done, or that there had been any 
kind of arrangement. I found them 
acting together, and therefore the word 
‘‘alliance”’ is the word that came first 
to my lips. I quite admit that it is 
capable of another interpretation, and 
perhaps I ought to have been more 
careful in the selection of the phrase. 
The right hon. Gentleman must be 
happy, I think, that I did not use 
another word —the word “ treaty.” 
Why, Sir, for 12 months past hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have been assailing the 
Government, and especially my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, on the ground of some treaty 
which some ingenious person called the 
Treaty of Kilmainham. Although my 
right hon. Friend, over and over again, 
explicitly denied that any such term 
could be rightly applied to anything that 
had taken place, still hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were incessantly returning to 
the charge. I used no such words as 
that I believed there was a treaty; forI 
am quite sure the right hon. Gentleman 
who has introduced this subject would 
not make any treaty, or, in fact, any 
alliance of the description to which I have 
referred. Well, then, there are, as the 
House well knows, in opposition to the 
Government two sections of the House, 
one sitting opposite me there, on the 
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Opposition Benches—and one sitting op- 
posite me here—on the Benches below the 
Gangway—[An hon. Memper: And an- 
other there—the Fourth Party.] Well, 
those two sections of the House appear 
to me to have the same purpose in view 
—I do not say every Member on that side 
of the House would admit it—and that is 
to worry the Ministry and destroy the 
Government. Well, this state of things 
leads naturally, not to a combination or 
alliance, but to an acting together and 
combined action in debate andin division. 
[ Cries of “‘ When?” and ‘‘Name!”} I 
could name an individual; but hon. 
Members will well recollect that at a great 
Division lately, in which, taking only 
the Members for Great Britain, there 
was a majority of 63 in favour of a Go- 
vernment Bill—[ Cries of ‘‘ What Bill?”’} 
—in favour of a Government Bill. We 
know that about 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, or lateror earlier, when the Division 
took place, we were present, and know 
what exultation there was on that side 
of the House, cheering of the most voci- 
ferous kind, and mutual congratulations; 
and it was impossible for anybody here 
to determine accurately to which section 
of the Opposition the principal glory of 
the conflict and victory ought to be 
awarded. There is another point on 
which I observe the same course is pur- 
sued, and that is with regard to Ques- 
tions at Question time. The House 
knows that on particular nights—Go- 
vernment nights especially—there are 
three or four times as many Questions 
put down on the Paper as on other 
nights, the purpose of that being, no 
doubt, to baffle the objects of the Go- 
vernment. The Members of the Govern- 
ment are on these Benches every night. 
[‘*No, no!” I am not, of course, 
speaking of Wednesday night, but of 
other nights, and they are ready to answer 
Questions; but the crowd of Questions 
are placed upon the Paper for two nights 
particularlyin the week. Ithink theright 
hon. Gentleman referred to my having 
spoken rather unfavourably with regard 
to the gentlemanly conduct I have ob- 
served in the House. Now, I have seen at 
Question time sometimes five or six Mem- 
bers getting up at once and clamouring 
to the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government in a manner which I 
can assure hon. Members in my younger 
days in the House would never have been 
thought of. Do you suppose that my 
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right hon. Friend Mr. Charles Villiers, 
the Member for Wolverhampton, Mr, 
Cobden, Mr. Ricardo, myself, or three 
or four others who sat here constantly 
debating the question of Free Trade— 
do you suppose that any one of us would 
have dealt with Sir Robert Peel in the 
manner in which hon. Gentlemen deal 
constantly with the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government? 
The right hon. Gentleman who has 
brought this matter before the House 
will permit me, I hope, to bring one case 
under his notice of things that are some- 
times said by hon. Members out of the 
House. I am quite certain that the right 
hon. Gentleman does not read any of the 
speeches made by his own supporters 
out-of-doors. He cannot read them; for 
if he did he would not be so ignorant as 
he appears to be of what has taken place. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself is 
always courteous. I have never known 
him, in the House or out of it, to say 
anything that could be regarded as un- 
courteous by any person. Supposing, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman were 
to read the speeches of one of his fol- 
lowers—I am not sure whether he is a 
follower or affects sometimes to be al- 
most a Leader—the right hon. Gentleman 
might not have taken his present course. 
Now, I should like to read a short para- 
graph that has been sent me, taken from 
a speech of the hon. Member to whom I 
refer. This paragraph states that Lord 
Randolph Churchill—[ Cries of ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!’ |—I shall not trouble the House 
with more than this short extract, and I 
shall sit down in two or three minutes. 
I hope, therefore, hon. Members will 
allow me to proceed— 

“Lord Randolph Churchill was present at the 
annual dinner of the Woodstock Conservative 
Association ; and, in responding to the toast of 
the Conservative cause, he complained that the 
Government had taken no notice of the agri- 
cultural interest, which could only be described 
as desperate. The real truth, he said, of the 
present political situation was, that they had to 
do with a Government of impostors, with an 
Administration of make-believes, whose every 
act was either a fraud or an imposture, and it 
was the duty of all to lose no opportunity of 
enforcing an appeal to the country.” 

I think, Sir, if your attention is to be 
called to everything that is said in the 
country by hon. Members of either side 
with regard to public men or Parties in 
this House, we shall have a great deal 
to do that will not be satisfactory to the 
public, and will not be creditable to our- 
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selves. There is another question to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has not 
referred. I will refer to it, because it is 
not unlikely that certain hon. Members 
opposite may see something in it apply- 
ing to them; but I beg them to under- 
stand that my observation was limited to 
very few, and I suppose that that few 
would be very likely not to deny its accu- 
racy. [ Cries of “Name!” and ‘‘Order!’’] 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) is not here, or else I would 
address my observation to him. Not 
that I have ever received anything from 
him that I have reason to complain of ; 
but I think the House has a right to 
complain of their sitting in it with the 
views they have expressed and the con- 
duct they have pursued ; and I will say, 
in a sentence or two, what I have to say 
in justification of the phrase referred to. 
I refer to the declarations which have 
been made by Members of the Irish 
Party in Ireland and in this House. I 
recollect that on more than one occasion 
a Member, or Members of that Party, 
have said in this House that this was 
a Foreign Legislature, and that the 
Government sitting on these Benches, 
selected by the Queen and in accord with 
the majority of the House, was a Foreign 
Government. I recollect one of the 
Members of that Party, who is not7at 
present a Member of the House—I refer 
to Mr. Dillon—stating in an impressive 
and remarkable speech that the Irish 
Party were obliged to carry on the con- 
flict on the floor of this House, because 
they had not the means to carry on that 
conflict—he meant against the Govern- 
ment of England—on another field. I 
have not quoted the precise words of 


Mr. Dillon; but hon. Members will 


know that I have not misquoted him. 
I should like to mention two other 
points. I have before stated to the 
House what took place at the Conven- 
tion at Chicago. ‘There has been an- 
other Convention at Philadelphia, and 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
was reported in the newspapers to have 
telegraphed to the people of Philadel- 
phia that in the things they were doing, 
the resolutions they were passing, and 
so on, they were to take care not to 
cause him any embarrassment by the 
line that they might adopt. Everybody 
knows ; nobody denies; nay, it is noto- 
rious, that the people who assembled 
at these Conventions in America are 
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avowed enemies of this country, and 
seek by all means to prepare—this is 
an idea of Bedlam—for some course of 
action in order to commence an opera- 
tion of war against the English Mo- 
narchy. Of that there can be no manner 
of doubt. [Mr. O’Brizn: They give 
you the chance of preventing it.] At the 
present moment funds are being col- 
lected in the United States, and publicly 
announced from time to time, for the 
use of an Association in Ireland whose 
Leaders are in this House. I say—and 
I might put it to the Attorney General, 
or any eminent lawyer in the House or 
out of it—whether, if there be an Asso- 
ciation in the United States which is 
raising funds for purposes hostile to the 
English Monarchy and the English 
Crown, and sending these funds over 
here to an Association which does not 
adopt the same name, but looks to the 
same ends, these men do not break the 
law, and are deserving of the title which 
I gave to some of them? The object—.- 
the avowed object—of that particular 
Party with which some hon. Members 
opposite are associated in the United 
States, is to dethrone the Queen from 
Her Sovereignty in Ireland. [Cries of 
‘No, no!” from Irish Members.j I 
would say to the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, if he was here, and I will 
say so to his followers, if there are any 
of them here, that if they declare that 
their objects—objects, if you like, of 
reform of land, reform of various kinds 
—that their objects are loyal to the 
Crown—if they will say that the opi- 
nions and feelings of the Association in 
America are not theirs, or if they will 
dissociate themselves from these Asso- 
ciations, then I will withdraw the words 
Iused. Nay, I will not only withdraw 
them, but I will make the most complete 
apology that it is possible to put into 
words. [An Irish Memser : An apology 
of words.| Iam very sorry that there 
has been any cause to bring me into a 
discussion of this nature. I have not 
been accustomed in past years to enter 
into conflict with the Members of the 
Irish Party. They have had no warmer 
friend than I have been to Ireland. The 
father of Mr. Dillon—John Blake Dillon 
—a man whom I daresay many of you 
knew, and all who knew him respected 
him, wrote to me on one occasion, and 
invited me, on behalf of more than 20 
Members of Parliament from Ireland, 
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to go over to Dublin. I went over to 
Dublin, and I was received by them, 
not only with courtesy, but with more 
attention than I was worthy of. Mr. 
Dillon invited me there for a particular 
purpose. He was a man who held 
extreme opinions, who had been con- 
cerned in a revolutionary movement, 
and had to run away to America. He 
came back, entered this House, and he 
said that he believed there was no secu- 
rity for the real advantage and good 
government of Ireland, except by an 
alliance between the Irish Members and 
the Members of the Liberal Party. I wish 
to say no more, Sir. I have explained to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite what 
it was that induced me to make the ob- 
servation I did. I have told hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that if it be not true 
what I said with regard to them, let 
them say it is not true. If they say they 
are not disloyal—[ Mr. O’Brien : We are 
loyal to Ireland. |—if they say that they 
do not desire to dismember the United 
Kingdom, then I withdraw the words I 
used, and express the utmost sorrow 
for having made a mistake that was un- 
intentional and so grave. I hope the 
House will take into consideration that 
in a free country it is the duty of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, when 
they address their constituents, to speak 
freely—to speak that which they believe 
affects their constituents and the country 
at large. If I have transgressed—if it 
be the decision of this House that no 
man can use a word under such circum- 
stances which is liable to two interpre- 
tations, as I have explained, and re- 
member that I have repudiated the 
interpretation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man—then I say that I think it is un- 
necessary that the House of Commons 
should tie its hands more than at present, 
should tie itself down more by its Mem- 
bers, and thus induce Members to bring 
by—what shall I call them ?—other pre- 
cedents, questions like this before the 
House. I am certain that I have not 
intended anything disrespectful to the 
House. Many hon. Members opposite 
have known me for a long time ; some 
of them have known me 40 years, and 
they have never known me to treat hon. 
Members with discourtesy ; and as long 
as I have a seat in the House they 
never will. If the House decides that 
anything I have said or done is not in 
accordance with that freedom which I 
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think Members of Parliament ought to 
have out-of-doors, I shall bow to its 
decision, and I hope hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will enable me also to change 
the opinion I have expressed with re- 
spect to some of them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that, accord- 
ing to the ordinary practice of the 
House, it is usual, when attention is 
called to the conduct of a Member, for 
that Member to withdraw. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, 
I was going to ask the permission of the 
House to remain. I presume it is likely 
that hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House may speak, and pro- 
bably they may say something which I 
should wish to hear. I waited after 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) had spoken for the purpose 
of allowing any Member to rise who 
might have felt it his duty to do so; but 
no one did rise. I spoke, therefore, 
under some disadvantage ; and if I were 
to leave the House, and something were 
to be said, I should have no opportunity 
of making an explanation, and I am 
sure the House will think that that 
would not be quite fair to me. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Mr. Speaker, on 
the point of Order—— 

SirrSTAFFORDNORTHOOTE: Will 
it be in Order, Sir, no one objecting, 
for someone to move that the right hon. 
Gentleman be permitted to remain ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If it is your plea- 
sure that, under the special circumstances 
of the case, the right hon. Gentleman be 
allowed to remain, no doubt the House 
can so determine. 


Privilege. 


The pleasure of the House having been 
signified, Mr. Bricur did not withdraw 
from the House. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
listened with very great attention to what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman in 
the remarks which he has made; and I 
was in hopes, until the moment he sat 
down, that he would, at all events, have 
said something which the House would 
have accepted as apologizing for the 
charge which he made against a large | 
number of the Members of this House, 
and I state this not in the interests of 
either one Party or the other, but in the 
interests of the House itself. I am 
quite sure that we must all feel that 
such an accusation as the right hon, 
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Gentleman made in that speech of his 
at Birmingham ought not to have been 
made unless there was absolute founda- 
tion for it, and that when it is quite 
clear that there was no foundation for 
such an accusation, it should, at all 
events, be withdrawn. I still hope, be- 
fore this debate closes, that the right 
hon. Gentleman will see fit, out of de- 
ference to the House itself, to withdraw 
the charge, which, I am quite sure, he 
must himself feel he cannot now sub- 
stantiate. The right hon. Gentleman 
has stated that he used a word which 
might be misinterpreted and used in 
two senses—the word ‘alliance ”—but 
he must have known perfectly well when 
he used the word, from the manner in 
which it was received by his audience, in 
what sense they would interpret it. 
That was the whole reason of the 
speech, and that was the meaning which 
would be attached to it by those listening 
to it, and no one could be more conscious 
of it than the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. We have now had from the right 
hon. Gentleman this admission—that if 
that was the sense in which not only 
those persons obviously interpreted the 
word, but in which everyone and every 
newspaper in London interpreted the 
word, that was not the sense in which 
he intended to use it. I am not sure 
whether I clearly understood the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but, at all events, I did 
not understand that it was accom- 
panied by an apology for the charge he 
made—namely, that we, as a Party, or 
a large number of Members, were not 
simply doing our best to oppose legiti- 
mately those measures of Her Majesty’s 
Government that we thought wrong, 
but that we were willing to lend our- 
selves to devices, plans, and schemes by 
which we might defeat the aim of the 
Government otherwise than by fair and 
legitimate argument. Now, I say fear- 
lessly that at no period has the Con- 
servative Party been Parties to anything 
of the kind. I say fearlessly that they 
have set themselves decidedly against 
any action of that character; and I defy 
any Member of this House to name any 
time, place, or circumstance in which 
the Conservative Party in this Parlia- 
ment have allied themselves to obstruc- 
tive measures at all. I am quite willing 
to take the definition of the Prime Mi- 
nister himself that Obstruction means 
opposing the action of the Government 
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otherwise than by means of fair argu- 
ment. I think that was his own defi- 
nition of it. Wehave more than once 
during the present Parliament received 
the thanks of the Prime Minister him- 
self for the action we have taken. Not 
only have we received his thanks this 
Session so far as the Corrupt Practices 
Bill is concerned, but also last Session 
in regard to some of his Irish measures, 
although we were, as he knows, bitterly 
opposed to many of them. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will refer to any Bill 
which the Government have brought 
forward in the course of the present Ses- 
sion, except one, he will find, I believe, 
that one single night has been sufficient 
for the second reading of each. The 
right hon. Gentleman wished to quote 
an instance in which he says we had 
obstructed the Government. There was 
one instance in which we used the legi- 
timate power of opposing a Bill of the 
Government; and if that is said to be 
Obstruction the word ‘ Obstruction ” 
has two senses, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman uses it in one sense, and we 
must use it in the other. We did 
oppose the Affirmation Bill, and we used 
our legitimate power for defeating the 
Government; and if that be Obstruction 
the right hon. Gentleman is welcome to 
the example. We were right in opposing 
that Bill; and if that is brought for- 
ward as an instance of Obstruction, or of 
alliance, no one can know better than the 
right hon.Gentleman that the Bill was de- 
feated because it wasagainstthereligious 
instincts of the vast majority of the people 
of England. It was defeated, no doubt, 
because all Members who sit on this 
side of the House voted against it ; but 
that would not have defeated the Bill. 
It was defeated, not simply because the 
Irish Members also voted against it, but 
because many Liberal Members sitting 
above the Gangway in this House ab- 
stained from voting. If this be held up 
to the people of Birmingham as an in- 
stance of Obstruction by the Conserva- 
tive Party, I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman really ought to withdraw the ex- 
pression that he has used. Theonlyother 
instance which the right hon. Gentleman 
has condescended to give is that of Ques- 
tions; and he complains of the great 
number of Questions that are principally 
put down on Mondays and Thursdays, 
which are Government nights. He for- 
gets that, at the present moment, they 
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are the only Evening Sittings that we now 
get. If the right hon. Gentleman goes 
before that, and means before the Morn- 
ing Sittings took place, then I must refer 
him to the noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice), who came to me 
some time ago, and said—‘‘I only wish 
every Question put to me was put down 
for Mondays and Thursdays. I am my- 
self endeavouring,” he said, ‘‘to do all 
I can in that direction, because it is so 
inconvenient for the Office if they are 
put down on any other night.” If those 
really are the only instances which the 
right hon. Gentleman can produce, I 
think we may be very well satisfied with 
the results of this debate; but if such 
charges are made I must say, on behalf 
of the Party with which Ihave the honour 
of acting, that we have a right to demand 
that time, place, anc Bill should be 
specified when opposition such as this 
was offered by the Conservative Party, 
and I defy any Member of the House to 
bring forward such an instance. Sir, I 
hope this debate may, at all events, end 
as quietly as it began. I have no wish 
to say one single word to injure the 
feelings of the right hon. Gentleman; 
but I sincerely hope that now, seeing 
the interpretation that has been placed 
on the words he used at Birming- 
ham, he may be able to say that he is 
very sorry he made use of any words— 

Cries of ‘‘No, no!” |—I think hon. 

embers might hear the end of the 
sentence—that he is very sorry that he 
used any words which were capable of 
two interpretations. | Cries of ‘No, 
no!”} The hon. Member for Scar- 
borough (Mr. Caine) thinks that that is 
not the proper thing to do. 

Mr. CAINE: I made no remark of 
any kind whatever. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS : Then I 
suppose I may consider the remark 
withdrawn. 

Mr. OAINE: I cannot withdraw a 
remark I never made. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. John Bright) 
must feel that the words he spoke at 
Birmingham were not only capable of 
two interpretations, but that they were 
interpreted in the way that has now 
been shown. Therefore, he has now 
only to state that he is sorry he made 
use of any words towards any Party in 
the House, whether Conservative or 


Sir R, Aassheton Cross 
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Liberal, attributing to them proceed- 
ings contrary to the dignity of the 
House, and to the honour of the Party ; 
and I believe my right hon. Friend 
will accept his assurance. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he did 
not intend to enter into the family 
quarrels which might have taken place 
between different English political Par- 
ties in that House. It was a matter of 
indifference to those hon. Members with 
whom he acted what charges might be 
made by the Leaders of the two great 
Parties against each other. But if the 
Conservatives were sometimes accused 
of unscrupulous tactics against the Go- 
vernment now in power, it should be 
remembered that Liberals themselves 
used similar tactics when their oppo- 
nents were in Office. The time find 
perhaps, not yet come for writing the 
history of the Parliamentary strategy of 
the last five or six years; but it was as 
notorious a fact as any alluded to by 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 


| that during the last Parliament there 


was not an occasion when what were 
rightly or wrongly called obstructive 
tactics were practised against the Go- 
vernment by a certain section of Irish 
Members that they did not get the 
direct, and, still more, the indirect, 
support of the Liberal Party. Nor was 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) concerned with 
that part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech in which he had alluded to the 
so-called alliance between the Con- 
servative Party and Irisi Members. 
Both the great political Parties at times 
evinced a strong anxiety to disavow 
anything like an allianee with the Irish 
Party. But, disastrous as they regarded 
such an alliance to themselves, Irish 
Members, on their side, were equally 
conscious that anything like alliance 
with the English Parties was regarded 
by their constituents with dislike and 
suspicion. Now, a word as to what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said with 
regard to Mr. John Blake Dillon; and 
he ventured to say that the sentiments 
and views which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had attributed to Mr. Dillon never 
existed in that Gentleman’s mind, and 
that he never could have given expres- 
sion to anything of the kind. From 
what he had read and knew of Mr. 
Dillon’s family—and their career was 
well known and thoroughly familiar to 
Irishmen—he was satisfied that never 
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at any moment did he express the con- 
viction that the welfare of Ireland 
would be secured by a permanent alli- 
ance with the Liberal Party. He de- 
sired to be more courteous to the right 
hon. Gentleman than he had been to 
his (Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) Party; and, 
therefore, he said that he had not the 
least doubt that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had unintentionally mis-stated the 
views of Mr. Dillon, as he had done 
those of the Irish people. The Irish 
people had learnt this, if they had 
learnt nothing else, since the time of 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken—that the English Liberal Party, 
which once posed as their traditional 
friend, was now their enemy. The first 
time he had ever heard the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
was in the City of Limerick, when he 
was much impressed, and even moved, 
by the right hon. Gentleman’s eloquence. 
The right hon. Gentleman was the first 
English orator he had ever heard ; and, 
listening to his eloquence, he felt much 
inclined to change his malevolent views 
of English politicians in general. On 
looking at a volume of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speeches, he found he stated 
on that occasion that— 

“ An Act which the Parliament of the United 

Kingdom had passed the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom can repeal.” 
What did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean by those words, addressed to an 
audience of Limerick men? It was 
possible to put but one interpretation 
upon them. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say further that-— 

“ He was willing to admit that any nation 
had a right to ask for and strive for national 
independence.” 

If he himself were to use such words in 
Ireland now he should recommend him- 
self to the attentions of a Liberal Vice- 
roy; and if he had used such words in 
Chicago or Philadelphia the right hon. 
Gentleman would have come down to 
the House and denounced him as a 
rebel. If he were to take the trouble, 
or had the time, he could find in other 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
many passages which, if used by him, 
would be described as incitements to the 
assassination of a large section of the 
Irish people. What did they suppose 
would be the consequences to him under 
the Crimes Act if, for instance, he was 
to say to-day in Ireland that if it had 
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not been for the interference of the 
English Parliament the Land Question 
would have been settled long ago, and 
the landlords would have been extermi- 
nated? Within two weeks he should 
have made the acquaintance of Green 
Street Court; and if his hon. Friend 
(Mr. O’Brien) were to have printed such 
a passage in United Ireland, within three 
weeks he would find himself imprisoned 
for seditious libel. And yet this con- 
verted rebel who had used such words 
was the Gentleman who came down to 
the House to teach them what were 
their duties to the Crown and Constitu- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
them to give a pledge of loyalty to the 
Crown; but he thought that a pledge 
of loyalty to the Crown was more neces- 
sary from some Members sitting on the 
Treasury Bench at the present moment. 
No Englishman had done more than the 
right hon. Gentleman to encourage the 
Irish people to look for assistance to the 
Irish in America. He had surrounded 
the kindred alliance with more of the 
magic of eloquence and poetry than any 
other man. Some of the most beautiful 
and touching passages of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech had been passages 
in which he described the indestructible 
love that existed between the Irish at 
home and the Irish in America. Now, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman 
denied what he once lauded, and re- 
viled what he once praised—an alliance 
between the Irish at home and the Irish 
abroad. What the right hon. Gentleman 
had dwelt on most strongly in his speech 
was the fact that the funds for use in Ire- 
land were obtained from America; so that 
he was now reviling that which in his 
earlier and better years he applauded. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman asked 
what were the aims and purposes of the 
Irish in America. They could be best 
judged by their acts; but he would say, 
with regard to the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, that it was, in every sense of the 
word, a Parnellite Convention for the 
purpose of giving loyal support to his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork in the Constitutional agitation he 
had adopted. Neither in that. House nor 
out of it, nor in the country, had his 
hon. Friend used other than Constitu- 
tional means. Two or three times the 
right hon. Gentleman had honoured him- 
self with his abuse; but he would say 
this—and he trusted the House would 
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not distrust his personal assurance—that 
never on any platform in America—and 
he spoke on 120 platforms—did he use 
words that he would not use in that 
House, or that were incompatible with 
Constitutional agitation. This he did 
because he made up his mind before he 
went to America that he would say no- 
thing which he was not justified in say- 
ing; and he did this because his friends 
in America would have contemned and 
despised him if he had endeavoured to 
flatter their prejudices by unconstitu- 
tional speeches. But the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have changed the 
love he once had for Ireland into an 
implacable and malevolent hatred; and 
he was now employing all his great 
talents to malign the Irish Leaders and 
misinterpret their purpose. The Irish 
cause, however, would go on in spite of 
the right hon. Gentleman. But the Irish 
people saw with surprise that a rather 
mean and rather vain old age had suc- 
ceeded to a manhood of vigour and 
justice. [Loud and continued cries of 
“Oh!” and “ Divide!” from the Minis- 
terial Benches. | 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. I 
suggest that the names of the hon. 
Members who are interrupting the hon. 
Member for Galway should be taken 
down. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he did 
not wish to deny the part which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham had taken in the political 
life of this country; but he believed 
it would be one of the bitterest and 
saddest reflections of his old age that, in 
spite of his impotent attacks, the Irish 
cause, against which he was misusing 
his last years, would be eventually 
triumphant. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have heard, 
Sir, with very great regret, some of the 
expressions used in the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
I must say that I do not entertain the 
regret in the interest or on behalf of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham. I am not here, I think, to 
enter, upon an occasion like this, into 
the polemical part of the debate. I 
refrained from asking to address the 
House until I had heard someone who 
might be entitled to speak on behalf of 
the portion of Irish Members who had 
been glanced at, or were supposed to be 
glanced, at by my right hon. Friend. 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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The hon. Member who has just spoken, 
on behalf, I presume, of himself and his 
Friends, has made no complaint of the 
words used by my right hon. Friend; but 
simply contented himself by bringing a 
number of charges against my right 
hon. Friend, in respect to which I think 
my right hon. Friend may rest perfectly 
tranquil in the knowledge of the judg- 
ment that will be passed upon them by 
the nation. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I rise to 
Order. What is the Question before the 
House? [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’ ] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The reason why 
I refer to the matter is because it is to be 
recollected—though anyone who heard 
the speech of the hon. Member would 
not have believed it—that we are en- 
gaged in discussing the question, not 
whether my right hon. Friend has been 
right or wrong, but whether certain 
language used by him was a breach of 
Privilege. That question the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down did not 
condescend to notice; but it is to that 
question I wish to call the attention of 
the House. I think that the right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced this subject, 
with a moderation of tone that has been 
generally and fairly acknowledged, must 
feel that there is a great inconvenience 
—though I will not say that he is to 
blame for it—in our having placed be- 
fore the House as a breach of Privilege 
a lengthened passage involving very 
various matters, with regard to which it 
cannot be intended to assert that the 
whole passage is a breach of Privilege; 
and it is not very obvious which part it 
is intended to designate as a breach of 
Privilege. There are two parts of this 
passage that are clearly distinguishable ; 
and my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham has, in his most candid 
speech, fairly and clearly distinguished 
them. I draw the broadest line between 
them, because it appears to me they are 
entirely distinct. The words in which 
my right hon. Friend referred to the 
conduct of certain Irish Members were 
not dwelt upon in the slightest degree by 
the right hon. Gentleman who made the 
Motion, or by the late Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Oross). Perhaps they 
conceive that it is for each section of the 
House to defend what it thinks fit, and 
to notice or not to notice what it thinks 
fit ; but they have simply taken up what 
they consider to be a serious charge 
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against the Conservative Party. With 
regard, then, to certain Representatives 
of certain Irish constituencies, I would 
only remind the House that my right 
hon. Friend has certainly adhered to 
this proposition—that the whole circum- 
stances of the case—what has been said 
and what has not been said taken to- 
gether—do raise such inferences or such 
presumptions that he is entitled to say 
to those Irish Members — “ Will you 
declare your loyalty to the Crown and 
your dissociation from the enemies of 
the Crown in America ?” 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I rise to Order, Sir. I wish to know 
whether it is in Order for any Member 
of this House, no matter what may be 
his position, to call upon any other Mem- 
ber of the House to declare his loyalty 
to the Queen ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of the 
right hon. Gentleman was addressed to 
the House. He has not made any ob- 
servation that is irregular. 

Mr. MARUM: May I ask a question 
on a point of Order? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is in possession of the House. If 
the hon. Member rises to a point of Order 
he may do so. 

Mr. MARUM: Is it in Order of de- 
bate that the Prime Minister should as- 
sume that no one would speak from these 
Benches when they have not got the op- 
portunity of speaking ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have simply, 
Sir, been reciting—not adopting as my 
own—certain words, or the effect of 
certain words, used by my right hon. 
Friend—a request from my right hon. 
Friend, under all the circumstances, that 
those Gentlemen would enable him to 
state, and that he would then state, in 
terms as strong as he could use, an ex- 
pression of regret that he should have 
suspected their loyalty. All I wish to say 
is this—that, under these circumstances 
—nay, taking into view the circum- 
stances of this debate, and remembering 
this circumstance, that when the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham spoke of 
loyalty, one or more Members in that 
quarter of the House said—‘‘ Yes; 
loyalty to Ireland.” I wish simply, Sir, 
directing myself to a practical purpose, 
to say that I do not propose, under the 
existing circumstances, to take any fur- 
ther notice of that portion of the passage 
which refers to Irish Members; but I 
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leave it exactly as it stands, with the 
invitation of my right hon. Friend, and 
with the frank offer which my right hon. 
Friend has made contingent on the ac- 
ceptance of that invitation. Then I come 
to the question as it has been raised. I 
have listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary (Sir R. Assheton Cross). I perfectly 
understand his anxiety to rebut a charge 
which he says was made; and, for my 
part, I am not going either to rebut or 
to support any charge at all. The ques- 
tion is strictly, whether certain words of 
my right hon. Friend amount to a 
breach of Privilege of this House? But 
the charge, as well as I could recollect 
it, was this— 

‘* That we were, as a Party, not simply legiti- 

mately opposing the Government, but were 
willing to lend ourselves to devices by which we 
might defeat the Government.” 
Something to that effect was the charge 
which the right hon. Gentieman pro- 
tested against, and far be it from me to 
blame him for so protesting ; he is en- 
titled to do it. But does he seriously 
think such a charge, in the words in 
which he himself recited it, amounts to 
a breach of the Privileges of this House? 
I do not think that the charge of illegiti- 
mate methods of opposition is a question 
of breach of Privilege. It is exceedingly 
desirable that we should discuss this 
question in the temper with which I 
admit the two right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite discussed it, because a Motion 
of this kind is a Motion to lay down a 
limit to liberty of speech. [An hon. 
Member: The cern There is one 
word in the speech of my right hon. 
Friend with regard to which I do not 
think it is a breach of the Privilege of 
this House, but the recital of a melan- 
choly truth. It is where, at the begin- 
ning of his speech, my right hon. 
Friend says that— 

‘*A portion of its Members seem to me to 
be abandoning the character and conduct of 
gentlemen as heretofore seen in the assembly 
of the Commons.”’ 

However, I pass on, and look at the 
contention of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite; and I ask myself, Does this 
amount to a breach of the Privileges of 
this House? The right hon. Baronet, 
most discreetly, as I think, adopted the 
principle that, for the convenience of the 
House, in no cases excepting extreme 
cases, ought language used outside of the 
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House to be brought into discussion in | 
the House. Those who heard the citation | 
from the speech of the noble Lord the | 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph | 
Churchill), and which the noble Lord | 
does not deny—probably he thinks he | 
did great service to the country 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I ” not admit the accuracy of the re | 


“ Ma. GLADSTONE: Of course, it is 
in the pleasure of the noble Lord to do 
one thing or another—to deny it or affirm 
it; but the effect of what he said was 
that the Government were a set of im- 
postors. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I said a set of political impostors. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That would be 
a phrase which I rather think would not 
be allowed to be used in the debates of 
this House. Well, I think the late 
Home Secretary, not very long ago, ex- 
pressed his contempt for the conduct of 
the Government in regard to one of the 
2a ay questions which they had in 

and. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. 
Lowther) undoubtedly used language in 
respect to the resignation of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) which went beyond 
the bounds of anything I have ever 
known in its licence and its odious cha- 
racter. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Which I re- 
peated in this House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not pre- 
pared to admit that the words were re- 
peated in this House. They were not 
repeated in this House according to me. 
Of course, the question can be raised if 
the right hon. Gentleman likes. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give me the reference ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman will have no difficulty about 
the reference, because a certain portion 
he did himself refer to and repeat in the 
House. They were words to this effect 
—that we had dishonourably plotted 
against my right hon. Friend and turned 
him out of the Cabinet. I will ask the 
House whether anything of that kind 
has been stated by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham? I take 
no credit for it; but we have acted our- 
selves upon the principle that is adopted 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
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in extreme cases language spoken out- 
side ought not to be brought before the 
House; and, at any rate, in one extreme 
case we have waived bringing it before 
the House. Now, is this an extreme 
case of charge made? In the first place, 
| against whom is it made? The right 
| hon. Gentleman said it was made against 
the Conservative Party; but my right 
hon. Friend says ‘‘ against not a few of 
its Members.” That is, again, a limita- 
tion as far as it goes. What is the 
charge made? My right hon. Friend 
said at Birmingham that these Gentle- 
men have not submitted to the verdict 
of the majority of the constituencies. 
And the right hon. Baronet opposite 
says that is a complaint on his part that 
they do not accept all the Bills of the 
Government. But, suppose that were 
the meaning of my right hon. Friend, 
is that a breach of the Privileges of this 
House? If he goes to Birmingham and 
complains, or if I go and complain, that 
the Opposition have not given their 
assent to all our Bills, that may be an 
extravagant or absurd opinion to ex- 
press, but he who expresses it does not 
commit any breach of the Privileges of 
this House. And if it be true that my 
right hon. Friend stated that, in his 
opinion, some portion of the Conserva- 
tive Party had resorted to methods con- 
nected with the consumption of time, 
or any indirect method of slackening 
the progress of Public Business, was 
that language amounting to a breach of 
Privilege? I have nothing now to do 
with the justice or the injustice of any 
opinion. If I entered into that ques- 
tion I should have to traverse a very 
wide field of debate ; and, consequently, 
I look upon everything that has been 
said in no light except this—Does it 
amount to a breach of the Privileges of 
this House? Does it imply an insult to 
character? Does it imply dishonourable 
conduct? [An hon. Memper: Yes; 
alliance with rebels.}] No objection is 
taken to the charge that it is an alliance 
with those Members. But to say, whe- 
ther justly or unjustly, truly or untruly, 
that some portion of a Party has adopted 
indirect methods of opposition other 
than those of fair argument, partaking 
of the nature of a resort to unnecessary 
discussion, is no breach of the Privileges 
of this House. Now I come to the 
question of an alliance. I must say I 
recollect the manner in which the words 
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‘¢ Kilmainham Treaty ” have been used 
during the last 12 months; and I am, 
therefore, a little surprised at what I 
think is the exaggerated importance 
attached to the use of the phrase of my 
right hon. Friend. An alliance, at any 
rate, is not so bad as a Treaty. I do 
not hesitate to say that what was con- 
veyed under the phrase ‘ Kilmainham 
Treaty”? was so bad, so disgraceful, so 
dishonourable to every man concerned, 
personally as well as politically, that 
had it been true the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) would have 
been justified in using the phrase he 
applied to it—namely, that it was an 
act of infamy. But this mode of handling 
the question comes from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Have hon. Gentlemen consi- 
dered what that charge involved? The 
Legislature had placed in the hands of 
the Government, I may say, the awful 
power of imprisoning at their sole will 
their fellow-citizens if we believed them 
to be parties to or inciters of measures 
hostile to the public peace; and the 
meaning of the phrase “ Kilmainham 
Treaty’? was this—that we had made 
use of that power to traffic with the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) for political advantages to our- 
selves and our Party. | Opposition cheers. | 
That is the charge that is made by the 
Gentlemen who cheer me. But these 
are the very Gentlemen who cannot 
bear to be told that a certain number 
—not a few—of them are given occa- 
sionally to dabble in a little measure 
of Obstruction, although they do not 
scruple to charge upon us—probably 
there is not a man opposite who has 
not made the charge—that which is 
politically and personally dishonourable 
and base in the last degree. So much 
for this Kilmainham Treaty. Now as 
to the question of alliance. I own I do 
not recollect an important case in which 
it has happened that Gentlemen of diffe- 
rent Parties have voted together when 
that union, however casual, has not been 
described by those who objected to it as 
an alliance or combination. It is not an 
assertion that there has been a docu- 
ment signed and sealed. It is a mode 
of describing that concurrent action ; 
and what I state is that habitually, and 
without offence, it has been adopted by 
persons of the greatest influence and 
of the greatest authority. Now, I will 
quote one instance where the word al- 
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liance does not occur; but the worse 
phrase does. The speaker was Lord 
Palmerston, and he was a speaker who 
employed measured language, and was 
well acquainted with the just limits of 
Parliamentary debate. The case was 
one in which either the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
or, at any rate, my noble Friend the 
late Postmaster General (Lord John 
Manners), whose absence we all regret, 
was concerned. It was in the China de- 
bate of 1857. In that debate a num- 
ber of persons, not acting in political 
concert, joined to give effect, by their 
vote, to their conscientious opinions, ex 
actly as the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Party have repeatedly given effect 
to their conscientious opinions, by walk- 
ing into the same Lobby as the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). On that occasion Lord Palmerston 
first declared that a combination had 
been formed against him. The refer- 
ence is 3 Hansard, vol. 144, p. 18381. 
That combination consisted of my right 
hon. Friend—[ Mr. Joun Bricut: I was 
not here.} I beg my right hon. Friend’s 
pardon. My right hon. Friend will not 
be surprised that I presumed him to be 
where Mr. Cobden was. There were 
Mr. Cobden and his Friends, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and others 
who were then called Peelites; there was 
Lord John Russell, acting in a completely 
separate and independent situation from 
the Government of the day; and Mr. 
Disraeli, acting with the general mass 
of the Tory Party. All these were 
voting together when Lord Palmerston 
declared that a combination had been 
formed. Lord Palmerston said that this 
combination, fearing to put forward 
their objects in the face of day, and 
having concluded a secret treaty gua- 
ranteeing to each other the state of pos- 
session which they hope to obtain by 
coming into Office together, have done 
soand so. Then he says the question 
they put forward is—Will you have 
the existing Government, or the Ooali- 
tion Government we have prepared for 
you? So that Lord Palmerston did not 
scruple to say in debate—[ Opposition 
ortes of ‘In debate!” ] But that does 
not make it less a breach of Privilege. 
I apprehend that what is breach of 
Privilege out of the House is a breach 
of Privilege in the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman has complained of some 
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Members of his Party being charged 
with having formed an alliance; and 
yet Lord Palmerston, on the simple 
approach of a single vote which he 
expected would be given in common, 
declared that a combination had been 
formed and that a private treaty had 
been made. He declared that the object 
of this treaty was the formation of a 
new Government, and that in this new 
coalition among the Parties who were 
then going to vote together, arrange- 
ments had been made for the govern- 
ment of the country. That was done on 
the floor of this House. It was done by 
the Prime Minister of the day, and it 
was done by a man with an experience 
of half-a-century in Parliament. We 
who were the objects of that charge sat 
there with perfect patience and satisfac- 
tion. We never dreamt that there was 
a breach of the Privileges of the House. 
There was not even a breach of our 
composure. We certainly gave our votes 
against Lord Palmerston, but made no 
complaints whatever of the language he 
had adopted. The allusion of my right 
hon. Friend with respect to this ques- 
tion of alliance I should have thought 
had been a successful one. He dis- 
tinctly stated that he spoke of concurrent 
action, and did not speak of anything in 
the nature of a treaty or arrangement ; 
and with regard to his use of the term, 
I have shown that a similar, but much 
stronger, phrase has been habitual in 
Parliament without any intention of 
imputing what was offensive. Certainly, 
Lord Palmerston had no intention of 
imputing dishonourable conduct to Lord 
. John Russell; and I cannot but think 
that the right hon. Gentleman will see 
there is no ground for the assertion in 
this House that there has been breach 
of its Privileges. My right hon. Friend, 
I am sure, has had every desire to meet 
the views of hon. Gentlemen by frankly 
stating, as he has done, that there has 
been no arrangement, nothing in the 
nature of a compact between the Party 
of the right hon. Baronet and the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. What 
more can be desired? Is it possible 
to have more? Having regard to the 
common usages of this House, what- 
ever be the justice or the truth of the 
opinions which we might entertain, or 
the opinions entertained opposite, in 
respect to the modes or measures, or 
quantities of opposition—I do not at all 
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recede from what has been cited out of 
my own mouth by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Home Secretary—I hold 
it would be a serious mistake on the 
part of the House of Commons to treat 
such matters as a breach of Privilege, 
because, by so doing, they would be 
narrowing the just liberty of debate, 
which, of all Privileges belonging to the 
Members of this House, is the one most 
vital to its efficiency and its power. 

Mr. GIBSON: Sir, I am glad that, 
for the first time openly in the face of 
Parliament since that charge of Obstruc- 
tion has been made, the person who has 
put that charge forward as plainly as 
the English language could do has not 
stood by it, and that the Prime Minister, 
speaking on behalf of his late Colleague, 
has not used words suggesting the exist- 
ence on this side of veiled or any other 
form of Obstruction. I do hope, before 
the debate closes, another Gentleman 
sitting on the Front Bench, not only a 
late Colleague of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but a Colleague also in the repre- 
sentation of Birmingham, will come for- 
ward and say what he meant himself on 
a recent occasion. If he does so I think 
the House and the country will be grate- 
ful to him. I think the view taken, both 
in this House and in the country, as to 
the recent proceedings at Birmingham, 
is that they might be permitted to draw 
to a conclusion amid the enthusiasm of 
the Friends of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and without want of sympathy from his 
political opponents. As long as possible 
those opponents regarded those proceed- 
ings with no want of kindly feeling. 
They recognized the illustrious career 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
Marquess of Salisbury took the oppor- 
tunity to pay the right hon. Gentleman 
a high tribute. Therefore, it was to be 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not influenced by feelings of mag- 
nanimity and generosity, and did not 
allow the week to close without making 
against his political opponents unworthy, 
groundless, and baseless charges. This 
debate has lasted an hour; if it has not 
yet closed, it is not the fault of my right 
hon. Friend, who opened it briefly and 
in a temperate manner, commendable 
for moderation and forbearance. How 
has he been met? If, in a few plain, 
manly words, the right hon. Gentleman 
had acknowledged and explained the 
passage objected to, the position would 
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have been different; or, again, it might 
equally have been so if, in a few plain 
and simple words, which he is such a 
thorough master of, he had stated what 
he meant, and what he did not mean. If 
he had done that, instead of going into an 
elaborate reiteration of suggestions of 
the same charges in different words, this 
debate would have closed with the ap- 
proval of everyone in the House; and 
none would have been better pleased 
than we should have been with a fair 
and generous explanation. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not met us by apo- 
logy, by withdrawal, by explanation, 
nor yet by frank and manly insistance. 
He was invited more than once to use 
some word of frank and candid with- 
drawal. [‘‘No, no!”] The suggestion 
was at once met with cries and exclama- 
tions which indicated that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not to withdraw ; he was 
not to apologize ; he was not to explain, 
but he was to repeat in this House, with 
a slight variation of language, charges 
of a gross, serious, and unworthy cha- 
racter against his long-established poli- 
tical opponents. Has the right hon. 
Gentleman met the charge by saying— 
“IT did use the words, and I stand by 
them?’’ Nothing of the kind. Has he 
met it by saying—‘‘I regret the use of 
the word which you think most serious 
of all, and I withdraw it unequivocally ?”’ 
Nothing of the kind. He has met the 
charge by a laboured and general criti- 
cism and discussion of the procedure of 
the House, beginning with Question 
time, and ending with the Affirmation 
Bill. I hope it will be understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman, having been 
challenged by letter and by speech, has 
not given one single instance, one soli- 
tary case, to justify, in the face of Par- 
liament and the country, the grave 
charges which he has made recklessly, 
and without a shred of foundation, in 
Birmingham. It isallvery well for the 
Prime Minister to try to throw a shield 
over his late Colleague. The Prime Mi- 
nister is a master of language, of resource 
—shall I say of special pleading ?—gifted 
with enormous tact in developing a tech- 
nical defence ; and how has he presented 
the case? What his late Colleague said 
at Birmingham, read by the light of his 
reiteration here, was that a substantial 
portion of the Conservative Party had 
been guilty of a course of conduct which 
amounted to Obstruction ; that they had 
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deliberately applied themselves to defeat 
the will of the majority of the consti- 
tuencies; and, worse than that —and this 
is the sting of it—that they have joined 
themselves in alliance with the Irish 
rebel Party for this purpose. It is im- 
possible to take one part of this charge 
and withdraw the others ; you must take 
the whole. He was accusing the Con- 
servative Party of having abandoned the 
character and conduct of Gentlemen in 
resorting to wilful Obstruction in alliance 
with the Irish rebel Party. That being 
the charge made, and in substance ad- 
hered to, with the substitution of two 
words for alliance, when the House had 
the right to a plain and unequivocal 
apology or withdrawal, the Prime Minis- 
ter—a master of the art of minimizing 
charges—simply glanced at this serious 
charge, and put it aside with a passing 
reference. The right hon. Member did 
not withdraw the word “ alliance ;’’ but 
he substituted ‘‘ combined action.” But, 
read with the context, what difference 
do they make? The only combined ac- 
tion he is able to refer to in support of 
the charge is that the Conservative Party 
and Members of the Irish Party below 
the Gangway were found in the same 
Lobby in the Division on the Affirmation 
Bill. Am I not entitled to say thata 
charge more groundless, baseless, and 
utterly unworthy never was made by a 
Member of a great Party against an- 
other great Party behind their backs ? 
Was not the epithet ‘‘ Irish rebel Party” 
used to cast special stigma upon the 
Conservative Party? Was not the ob- 
ject of the right hon. Gentleman to 
damage the Conservative Party by asso- 
ciating them with a Party the least popu- 
lar in England? It is impossible to 
pass over as a nullity this reference to 
the Irish rebel Party. It must be con- 
nected with the rest of the charge de- 
liberately brought against those who 
siton these Benches. I would not fetter 
freedom of speech to the extent of one 
syllable any more than the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham; but we are not 
now questioning freedom of speech; we 
are questioning the right to attack a 
large Party in this House without 
justification, without courage, and in 
contempt of the rights and Privileges 
of this House. How has the remon- 
strance been met? The House has 
been advised to vote that this is not 
contempt of the House of Commons. I 
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trust it will do so, unless we get some 
further information from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
or from a Member of the Government. 
Thereis noalternativethat I cansee open 
to the House, and those whose conduct 
has been impugned, except to go a Divi- 
sion. I should myself be most grati- 
fied, even now, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would rise up, and, in some frank 
and candid, some worthy and generous 
language, say that he did not mean any 
injurious reflection, and would spare the 
House from the painful and disagree- 
able duty of coming toa vote with regard 
to one who has so long been an honoured 
Member of this House. 

Mr. O’?CONNOR POWER said, the 
subject was one which lent itself readily 
tovehement declamation ; butheintended 
to discuss it with coolness, and, if pos- 
sible, with equanimity. One precedent, 
and only one, was quoted by the right 
hon. Baronet the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. Lopes, now Mr. Justice Lopes, 
described the Irish Party as ‘a disrepu- 
table Irish band.” Such a charge was 
far worse than calling them “rebels,” 
for anyone acquainted with Irish history 
would understand that that term implied 
only political disgrace, while the term 
‘* disreputable” might have a far wider 
application; and yet the Prime Minister 
of that day had advised that no notice 
should be taken of it. The phrase 
** disreputable Irish band” was not one 
that could, like the phrase of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham, be termed a rhetorical ex- 
aggeration. He did not mean that the 
charge of ‘“‘rebel” was not one that 
should be promptly repudiated by those 
to whom it referred; and he was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman had in- 
timated by his tone and manner that he 
had employed a rhetorical exaggeration. 
A more important question than the lan- 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman was 
the attitude of both sections of the Oppo- 
sition to the proposals of the Government. 
He had at times been as active as any- 
body in opposing Government proposals, 
and he was not going to haul down his 
flag; but he was bound to express his 
opinion that the people of Ireland, as 
well as the people of England, had lost 
a great deal by the Obstruction of Public 
Business that had taken place during the 
present and recent Sessions; and, being 
swayed by that conviction, he had de- 
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clined to take any part in that policy of 
Obstruction. Non-contentious measures 
had been fought at every stage with as 
much vigour and determination as if 
they had raised again the old quarrels 
between Parties and classes that had 
divided the political organizations of the 
country. He felt disappointed that the 
right hon. Gentleman had been betrayed, 
by the excitement of a great public de- 
monstration, into the use of the language 
which had been quoted ; and he felt sure 
that on reconsideration the right hon. 
Gentleman would regret that he had 
described any Members of the House as 
occupying a political position which was 
opposed to the Constitution and laws of 
the country. But he looked upon the 
words as an exaggeration, and attached 
no serious importance to them; and, 
remembering the great services which 
the right hon. Gentleman had for many 
years rendered to Ireland, he felt that if 
that exaggeration had been multiplied 
a thousandfold Ireland would still be his 
debtor. Entertaining these sentiments, 
he should certainly not support the 
Motion of the Leader of the Opposition. 
He thought the explanation and tone of 
the right hon. Gentleman was a suffi- 
cient guarantee that he had no intention 
whatever to be guilty of any disrespect 
to the House, or any breach of its Privi- 
leges, and that after that explanation 
the subject might be allowed to drop. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was not at first inclined to think that 
Irish Members would do well to take any 
notice of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He didnot admit the right 
of the right hon. Gentleman, or of any 
man, however eminent, to charge them 
with being disloyal, and then to say that 
if they would get up in that House and 
declare that they were not disloyal he 
would withdraw the charge. The right 
hon. Gentleman, by calling them rebels, 
practically charged them with being 
perjurers, for he knew they had taken 
the Oath of Allegiance ; and, apparently, 
he would not give their Oaths as much 
belief as he would do the Affirmation of 
an Atheist. What, then, was the mean- 
ing of asking them to get up in that 
House and declare that they were not 
rebels and were not perjurers? It 
reminded him of Dr. Newman’s famous 
retort on Mr. Kingsley, when Mr. 
Kingsley offered to take his word and 
withdraw a charge of falsehood—‘‘ Take 
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my word!—the word of a professor 
of lying—that he does not lie.” He 
was not going to quarrel with any 
of the observations of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) as to the obstruction of this, 
that, or the other Party; but he might 
be allowed to remark that his hon. 
Friend’s connection with what was called 
Obstruction ceased when Members of the 
Liberal Party ceased to assist Irish Mem- 
bers in that so-called Obstruction. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham called them rebels for hold- 
ing the same opinions as he held and 
sustained in the House and out of it 
until he became a Member of a Liberal 
Cabinet; and so the obstruction of his 
hon. Friend somewhat abated when the 
Liberal Party came into Office. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon pressed his Motion to a 
Division he should certainly vote with 
him, regretting that time had been occu- 
pied in the dispute at all, and being of 
opinion that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham should 
have been allowed to stigmatize and 
brand any Party in the House, great or 
small, with any epithets he pleased, un- 
checked and unrebuked. 

Mr. MARUM said, the Prime Minis- 
ter had actually assumed the truth of 
the imputation thrown on the Irish 
Party. He (Mr. Marum) regretted ex- 
ceedingly that the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, in view of his high position and 
the debt of gratitude that Ireland owed 
to him, should have made use of the 
language he did. He had charged the 
Irish Party with being a rebel Party. 
That was a very serious charge, and, as 
a Member of the Party, he felt bound to 
repel the imputation. As an organiza- 
tion inside the House it had no connec- 
tion with organizations outside the House. 
He had held the Commission of the Peace 
in two counties now for some years ; and 
it would, therefore, be most inconsistent 
on his part to be a Member of a rebel 
Party. As to their alliance with the 
Conservative Party, he was proud of the 
occasion when they took together the 
part of Christianity ; and he was glad to 
see that there was an alliance between 
Catholicisai and Conservatism. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter had alluded to the Oath of Alle- 
giance; but was he not himself a pro- 
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minent supporter of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who declined to take the Oath of Alle- 
giance? And, if he might be allowed to 
say 80, he had supported a rebel to his 
God, if not to his country. 

Mr. SPEAKER : I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that he is not speaking 
to the Question before the House. 

Mr. MARUM said, the right hon. 
Member had made a serious imputation 
on the honour of Gentlemen, and he 
only wished indignantly to repel it. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he thought 
the Irish Party could afford to treat the 
imputation of the two English Parties 
with contempt. The sting of the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham consisted in 
his saying that there was an Irish rebel 
Party of perjurers in the House. The 
Prime Minister had laid down the doc- 
trine that when a body of Members in 
the House were grossly and wantonly 
insulted, the onus of defence was upon 
the insulted Members, and that was the 
position assumed by the Leader of the 
House towards the Irish Party, and he 
asked his countrymen in Ireland and the 
United States to regard that position. 
There could be no doubt that the right 
hon. Member had intended to brand the 
Irish Members with the grossest charge 
at the disposal of his vituperative capa- 
city. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Conservative Party, in 
dealing with the matter, although the 
whole stigma of the charge was in the 
insult offered to the Irish Members, 
passed over the subject, and fixed upon 
the innocent word “alliance” as the 
only matter which touched his suscepti- 
bilities. There was no atom or shade of 
differencein moralresponsibility between 
those three Gentlemen, and as a speci- 
men of a statesman he could commend 
any one of the three to his countrymen 
in Ireland and America. He denied 
that the Irish people in America were 
the enemies of England except in so far 
as England was the enemy of Ireland. 
With every movement for popular liberty 
and progress in England, as well as in 
Ireland, the Irish people in America 
were prepared to sympathize, and from 
the day that English misgovernment in 
Ireland ceased he was certain that there 
would be no more friendly and no more 
well-disposd section of the population of 
the United States than they would be. 
The insults of the right hon. Member 
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for Birmingham deserved nothing but he had endorsed the charge that there 
contempt from the Irish Party, and the | was a rebel Party in the House who had 


position taken up both by the Leader of 
the House and the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, in their deliberate adoption of 
these insults, was simply worthy of the 
same contempt at Irish hands which was 
the due of the original insulter. He 
trusted that it would not be considered 
anywhere, except in this House, con- 
sonant with the character of an hon. 
Member to reply to dishonourable in- 
sults, wantonly made, utterly unpro- 
voked, and only made because the in- 
sulter was a Member of the dominant 
nation, and could command the cowardly 
sympathies of a majority of his kind. 
“Mr. CALLAN said, he had been un- 
able to discover which was the less 
creditable—the conduct of the Prime 
Minister, in endorsing the charge of dis- 
loyalty and breach of the Oath of Alle- 
giance against the Irish Members, or 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham in the charac- 
teristic way in which he had endea- 
voured to get out of the difficulty. It 
had hitherto been the practice in that 
House that when a Member made a 
charge against another Member, and 
was challenged with respect to it, he 
rose aud either withdrew the charge or 
proved that it was true. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham had the instincts of race, and 
had done neither the one thing nor the 
other. He was thus left in a very dis- 
creditable position. There was an old 
story told—it might be of an ancestor of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham—of a man who was 
displeased with his dog because the ani- 
mal was not obedient to his orders; and, 
perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman was 
displeased with the Irish Members be- 
cause they had not been obedient to his 
orders. ‘‘I will neither beat thee, nor 
will I kill thee,’’ said the man to his dog, 
‘‘But I will give thee a bad name— 
halloo, mad dog!” and the dog was 
killed by the crowd. ‘‘ Now,’ said the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham of the Irish Members, ‘I 
will give you a bad name; you are 
rebels who have broken the Oath of Al- 
legiance by associating with the enemies 
of England,” and the Prime Minister 
had joined in hallooing ‘‘mad dog!” 
For they ought to bear in mind that, as 
far as the Prime Minister could do so, 
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broken the Oath of Allegiance by asso- 
ciation with the enemies of England, 
and that was nothing less than a charge 
of perjury, because the Irish Members 
had taken the Oath. The Irish Mem- 
bers regarded that charge as a very 
serious one, for they did not view the 
Oath in the same light as a certain pro- 
tégé of the Prime Minister—as contain- 
ing simply meaningless words—but they 
attached great sanctity to it. The atti- 
tude assumed by the Premier in this 
matter was one that tended to lower the 
morality of the House, and to put Irish 
Members on their mettle. It also showed 
them the little justice they had to expect 
from the present Government. 


Question put. 

The House divided : — Ayes 117; 
Noes 151: Majority 34.—(Div. List, 
No. 139.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—ooon — 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR. 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[{Br11 7.] 


(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 15th June. | 
| FIFTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on appointment of day for going 
into Committee, proposed [15th June], 
“That this House will, upon Monday 
next, again resolve itself into the said 
Committee.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he rose to renew 
the protest he had made on Friday last 
against precedence being given to the 
Corrupt Practices Bill over the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill. He had on that 
occasion pointed out that it had been 
originally the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed with the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill as speedily as 
possible. It had, however, afterwards 
transpired that the Government had en- 
tirely changed their views in this re- 
spect, and that it was no longer the 
desire of Ministers to press forward that 
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Bill. On Thursday last he put a Ques- 
tion to the Prime Minister with the 
object of ascertaining whether it was 
true that Her Majesty’s Government 
had really changed their views upon 
the matter. On that occasion the Prime 
Minister gave a sort of general intima- 
tion that the Government had again 
changed their minds upon this question, 
and that they were then determined that 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill should 
have precedence over the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill. That was the impression 
which the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman gave, not only in that House, 
but out-of-doors ; and, in fact, the chief 
organ of the Government the next morn- 
ing stated that the Government had 
made up their minds to proceed at once 
with the Agricultural Holdings Bill. 
Then had come the announcement which 
was made on Friday last, when the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that he had as- 
certained that the evident sense of the 
House was that the Corrupt Practices 
Bill should be disposed of before the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill was _pro- 
ceeded with. The hopes’ of those who 
desired that the latter measure should 
pass this Session thereupon fell 90 per 
cent. For his own part, he could not 
understand what had induced the right 
hon. Gentleman to depart from the 
understanding on Thursday last, be- 
cause the cheers from both sides of the 
House that greeted his announcement 
on that occasion afforded a sufficient in- 
dication as to what the real sense of the 
House was with reference to this mat- 
ter. He could not understand how it 
was that the right hon. Gentleman had 
arrived at what was the evident sense 
of the House on this question. He 
blamed Her Majesty’s Government very 
much forthis change in their programme, 
which was certainly very unfortunate ; 
but, at the same time, he could not alto- 
gether exonerate right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen ‘who sat on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench from their share of the 
blame. It was evident to all on Thurs- 
day night that the Government were 
wavering on the point, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devonshire had made an energetic pro- 
test against precedence being given to 
the Corrupt Practices Bill it would have 
settled the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, had most unfortu- 
nately not taken that course. There 
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were many reasons why the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill should be taken first. It 
was a measure of enormous interest to 
Members of the other House, and it was 
only a short time since the Leader of 
that House had impressed upon the Go- 
vernment the importance of its being 
passed through the House of Commons 
and sent up to the House of Lords be- 
fore the Corrupt Practices Bill was pro- 
ceeded with. There were good grounds 
for urging that the former Bill should 
be sent up to the House of Lords ata 
period of the Session when their Lord- 
ships would have ample time to consider 
its provisions. There was also a general 
desire on the part of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House of Commons 
that the Bill should be passed, and no 
serious opposition to it was threatened 
from any quarter. On the other hand, 
the Corrupt Practices Bill was threatened 
with most serious and bitter opposition ; 
and if the Agricultural Holdings Bill 
were not to be proceeded with until it 
had been passed through that House, 
the latter measure would be placed in a 
position of great danger. Unless the 
Government held out some fair and rea- 
sonable hope with reference to the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill he should cer- 
tainly take a division on the present 
Motion for resuming the consideration 
of the Corrupt Practices Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
wish to waste public time further by 
going in detail into the proceedings 
which have taken place with regard to 
these two Bills, because, if I were to take 
that course, I should merely be delaying 
the consideration of both the Bills to 
which the hon. Member refers. In ac- 
cordance with the pledge which I gave 
the other day, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken measures to ascertain 
what was the general feeling with re- 
gard to the precedence which should be 
given to these two Bills, and having as- 
certained what that general feeling is, 
they have determined upon their own 
responsibility to persevere in the line of 
action which I indicated on Friday last, 
because they believed that by doing so 
they will best meet the judgment of the 
House. The Government is resporsible 
for the exercise of its discretion in the 
management of its Business, but it is 
very unusual for that discretion to be 
questioned. The House gives the Go- 
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vernment power to arrange the order in | Tenants’ Bill should be given the House 


which not all Bills, but their own Bills, 
shall be taken, and the Government have 
arranged to take certain of their Bills in 
a certain order. The hon. Member now 
proposes to take the power into his 
own hands of arranging the Govern- 
ment Business in his own manner. I 
am very sorry to hear the hon. Member 
say that his hopes of seeing the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill passed this Session 
have fallen 90 per cent, because it has 
never entered into my mind that this 
Bill will not be passed during the pre- 
sent Session if it is approved by the 
House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he wished 
to point out that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had omitted to note the main point 
of the contention of his hon. Friend, 
which was that the Government had 
failed to carry out their original inten- 
tion with regard to proceeding with the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill. The an- 
nouncement of that intention was re- 
ceived with approval on both sides of 
the House, and their departure from it 
had caused very general disappointment, 
and would not, he feared, tend to pro- 
mote the despatch of Public Business. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that, on the part 
of several Members on the Liberal side 
of the House, who would have preferred 
precedence being given to the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill, while supporting 
the Government in their decision, he 
desired to repudiate the insinuation that 
they did not desire the progress and 
passing of that measure. He was not 
inclined to believe that the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill would be in danger from 
the course that had been adopted. 

Mr. NEWDEGAITE said, the diffi- 
culties of agriculture were threatening 
to break up the time-honoured relations 
between landlord and tenant, and he 
hoped the Government would consider 
it incumbent upon them to afford a 
remedy for the state of things in the 
agricultural districts. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he must protest against the postpone- 
ment of the Agricultural Holdings Bill 
on the ground that, while the Corrupt 
Practices Bill did not concern the House 
of Lords, the special interest and know- 
ledge possessed by Members of the 
Upper House in all matters relating to 
land rendered it most important that 
ample time for the discussion of the 
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of Lords. The prospect of the Com- 
pensation Bill being sent up late in 
July, or early in August, would be a 
great injustice to the agricultural com- 
munity. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, that he would 
be very greatly disappointed if the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill were not passed 
this Session. He should like to see the 
Motion withdrawn under an assurance 
from the Government that they would 
name some early date when the Bill 
would be brought forward. The mea- 
sure was anxiously looked for by the 
farmers throughout the Kingdom, and 
he would prefer to see an Autumn Ses- 
sion rather than the Bill should be 
dropped. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was one of 
those who had declared in favour of the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, because there was 
probably no doubt about the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill being passed ; but 
there was considerable doubt about the 
fate of the Corrupt Practices Bill if the 
other got precedence. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that, in the 
absence of any promise from the Go- 
vernment that the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill would be proceeded with before 
the end of the Session, he had no alter- 
native but to divide the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must 
deny that he had given no promiso of 
any kind. Those who listened to his 
earlier remarks would be eware that he 
had given as much promise as it was 
in the power of any man to give with 
respect to matters of future contingencies. 
He considered it part of his absolute 
duty to persevere in this measure, and 
to take the judgment of the House upon 
it this Session. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked if he was to 
understand the promise to be that if the 
Committee on the Corrupt Practices Bill 
were not concluded before a certain 
time, the Prime Minister would proceed 
with the other ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It has no re- 
ference to the Corrupt Practices Bill. 

Mr. F. J. FOLJAMBE said, he was 
greatly disappointed at the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill not being proceeded with 
at once; but, at the same time, he felt he 
would be assisting the process of both 
measures by now voting with the Go- 
vernment. 


Motion by leave, withdrawn. 
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Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
this House will immediately resolve itself 
into the said Committee.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 105 ; Noes 
51: Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 140.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Corrupt Practices. 
Clause 2 (What is corrupt practice). 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
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, words “ or otherwise to interfere with.” 
To this Her Majesty’s Government could 
not agree, because it seemed to them 
that the general words in question were 
the only words which dealt with undue 
clerical influence. When the Act of 
1854 was passing through the House, 
Mr. Whiteside asked the question, “‘ What 
words have you dealing with this undue 
spiritual influence?” To which Mr. Wal- 
/pole replied, that undue spiritual in- 
; fluence was dealt with in the words “ or 
|in any other manner practices intimi- 





Henry James) said, with the permission | dation ;” and he added that this was the 
of the Committee, he would remind hon. | opinion of Sir Alexander Cockburn and 
Members of the position in which they | Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Under those circum- 
stood with relation to that portion of stances, the Government could not ac- 
the clause which the hon. Member for |cept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) sought | ber for the City of Cork, which would 
to amend by substituting certain specific | have the effect of striking out the words 
words in lieu of the general words of he had cited. But on Friday last the 
the clause dealing with undue influence. |hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
In drawing this Bill no attempt was |stated distinctly that undue spiritual 
made to interfere in any way with the |influence should be provided for, but 
definition of undue influence in the | not in general words, and his view was 
former Act; but the definition of that | supported by the hon. Member for the 
offence which existed in the Act of 1854 City of Cork. 

was incorporated in this Bill, and the Mr. PARNELL: I did not say it 
offence as so defined made one of the was absolutely a desirable policy; but 
corrupt practices to be dealt with. On I agreed, seeing that the Government 
Thursday last the hon. Member moved had taken their stand upon it, that the 
an Amendment of which he had given alteration should be made. We did 


Notice, the object of which was to incor- 
porate certain words in the definition 
contained in the clause. The hon. Mem- 
ber was, of course, quite within his 
right in endeavouring to make that 
alteration, although, in doing so, he 
thought he had not suceeded in carry- 
ing out his views in a very clear or 
efficient manner. The hon. Member, in 
framing his Amendment, had apparently 
been attracted by a sentence in a Judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Willes, in which 
the learned Judge was not defining the 
offence of undue influence, but making 
an explanatory statement. This, how- 
ever, the hon. Member had adopted, 
and moved as a definition of undue in- 
fluence. When the matter was discussed 
on Thursday last, the Government not | 
having been able to accept that Amend- 
ment the hon. Member very judiciously | 


not yield our contention on the subject. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
_Henry James): The hon. Member said 
he should not object to the clause deal- 
ing with undue spiritual influence, so 
long as it was not dealt with in unde- 
fined, vague, and general words. That 
‘was the first time an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of arriving at an agreement 
on this subject with the hon. Member 
and his supporters, and he had pro- 
|mised to do his best to carry out the 
i'view which had been expressed. Ac- 
cordingly, he had prepared an Amend- 
'ment, which omitted the words ‘or in 
any other manner practices intimida- 
'tion,” but by which it was proposed to 
insert before the word “injury” the 
words ‘‘temporal or spiritual.”’ It seemed 
to him that those words would not pre- 
vent a clergyman from using proper 





re-arranged it in a manner which car- | persuasion, but that they would prevent 
ried out the view which he had not the refusalof religious ritesto a man, and 
expressed so clearly in the former afford sufficient protection against every 
Amendment. The proposal of the hon.|kind of denunciation or intimidation. 
Member was substantially to strike out | He had an argument to bring forward, 
from the existing definition the words | which he was inclined to hope would 
“or in any other manner practices inti- have weight with his hon. and learned 
midation,”’ together with the subsequent | Friend the Member for Launceston (Sir 
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Hardinge Giffard) and influence his vote 
in favour of the Amendment. When 
the subject of undue influence was be- 
fore the Committee in 1854 this very 
question arose ; and inasmuch as it was 
stated that the general words which he 
now asked leave to strike out would 
cover undue spiritual influence, some 
Members of the Conservative Party 
took a different view, and it was moved 
by Mr. Malins, and seconded by Mr. 
Spooner, to insert the very words, ‘‘ tem- 
poral or spiritual,”” which he now pro- 
posed to substitute. That being the 
case, he was inclined to hope that a 
proposal which was satisfactory to Mr. 
Spooner would recommend itself to hon. 
Members opposite. He had been asked 
to do more in the way of definition than 
he had done; but to this he could not 
assent, because if they were to say that 
a crime could. only be committed by 
certains means, other means would be 
discovered by which it could be com- 
mitted. The Committee would recollect 
the recent trial at which certain persons 
were charged with levying war against 
the Queen; and he would remind them 
that had the Act of 1848, under which 
the charge was made, defined the means 
of levying war, a conviction would not 
have been obtained. The definition he 
now proposed, therefore, expressed the 
length beyond which the Government 
could not go. He believed that under 
the Amendment he now proposed he 
had fulfilled the promise he had made. 
In framing that Amendment he had 
adopted the middle course, and he hoped 
it would prove acceptable to the Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, at the end, to add the words,— 
“Every person who shall directly or indirectly, 
by himself or by any other person on his be- 
half, make use of or threaten to make use of 
any force, violence, or restraint, or inflict or 
threaten to inflict, by himself or by any other 
person, any temporal or spiritual injury, da- 
mage, harm, or loss upon or against any person 
in order to induce or compel such person to 
vote or refrain from voting, or on account of 
such person having voted or refrained from 
voting at any election, or who shall, ‘by abduc- 
tion, duress, or any fraudulent device or con- 
trivance impede or prevent the free exercise of 
the franchise of any elector, or shall thereby 
compel, induce, or prevail upon any elector 
either to give or to refrain from giving his vote 
at any election, shall be guilty of undue in- 
fluence.’’—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That those words 
be there added.” 


The Attorney General 
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Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
thought the country would learn with 
some degree of astonishment the con- 
cession which the Attorney General had 
made. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proposed to give up that which, 
upon his own statement, had been the 
law for 30 years, and which, so far as 
he (Sir Hardinge Giffard) was aware, 
had never been objected to. He would 
remind the Committee that upon the 
words proposed to be struck out a cer- 
tain judicial decision had been given in 
Ireland. Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way asked that those words should be 
struck out, on the ground that they were 
general in their character, and that a par- 
tial and political Judge in Ireland might 
give them a meaning which they did not 
desire to be attached to them; and in 
answer to that appeal Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had agreed to give up words 
which for 30 years had been ontheStatute 
Book. But the matter did not rest there. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) very plainly raised 
an important issue when he said—‘‘ Do 
you mean to say that the passage of the 
Judgment of the learned Judge is to re- 
main the law, in which he said that 
whoever told an elector that if he voted 
for a particular man he committed a sin 
was guilty of undue influence?” He had 
listened with some anxiety to hear what 
the Attorney General would say to this; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
not replied on the subject, and he would 
therefore ask whether that was the law 
now? The Committee were entitled to 
know what the Attorney General him- 
self thought about the matter. Hon. 
Members below the Gangway desired 
that it should be competent to a priest 
to tell a man that in voting for a certain 
candidate he was committing a sin. All 
he desired was that the Committee should 
understand the position. A most learned 
Judge, in a Judgment which, so far its 
reasoning was concerned, few would be 
found to quarrel with, had decided that 
to do a certain thing was against the 
law by reason of the existence in the 
Act of Parliament of these words which 
the Attorney General now consented to 
strike out. It appeared to him that in 
the latter part of his observations the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was argu- 
ing against himself, because he said— 
“Tf you define a certain number of 


| things, you except by your definition 
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everything you do not define.’’ Well, in 
order to get rid of that sort of legisla- 
tion, Parliament enacted that if a person 
intimidated, ‘‘orin any other manner prac- 
ticed intimidation,”’ he should be guilty 
of the offence of undue influence, and 
it was by those words that the learned 
Judge was able to put down that which 
many persons regarded as undue spiri- 
tual influence. He thought the Com- 
mittee ought to know, and that the 
country ought to know, what it was that 
the Government were conceding. Were 
the Government aiming at encouraging 
those who desired to get rid of that 
check upon spiritual influence, or were 
they not? With all respect, he thought 
the proposed words nonsensical. What 
was the meaning of ‘inflicting or 
threatening to inflict spiritual damage, 
harm, injury, or loss?”? He thought 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold) had gone to the root of the 
matter when he said that the actual in- 
fliction of spiritual harm or loss was an 
impossible thing. The Attorney Gene- 
ral avoided the use of that which had 
given the Irish Judge the power to 
check spiritual intimidation, and he 
proposed to substitute for it that which 
was absolutely nonsensical. It was all 
very well to compliment the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
and the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) on being 
able to accommodate this matter with 
them ; but, before they gave their sanc- 
tion to that arrangement, the Committee 
had a right to know whether they all 
meant the same thing. Would the 
Judgment referred to have been the 
same had the words in question not 
been in the Act of 1854? He should 
be glad to hear the reply of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to that ques- 
tion; because if the Amendment pro- 
posed really meant a change of the 
existing law, he thought it well that 
the country should be made aware of 
the fact. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston had shown conclusively that the 
Attorney General had not materially 
improved the position of the Committee 
with reference to this matter. On Friday 
last the difficulty before the Committee 
was the vagueness of the words inserted 
in this definition, and hon. Members 
opposite were then successful in obtain- 





ing the consent of the Government to 
drop them. But it appeared to him 
that the Government had inserted in 
the definition words which were still 
more vague. He need not dwell on 
the word ‘‘temporal,” because it was 
only used by way of contrast to the 
word “‘spiritual.”” With regard to the 
view taken by Mr. Spooner, which had 
been cited by the Attorney General, he 
would mention that having had the 
acquaintance of that Gentleman he was 
able to say that he was not one whom 
he should be disposed to follow in a 
matter of this important character. He, 
however, humbly followed the hon. and 
learned Member for Launceston as to 
the difficulty of interpreting the words 
proposed by the Attorney General—if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman found 
their interpretation difficult, it was im- 
possible to him. He, therefore, pro- 
posed to leave out the words “ spiritual 
or temporal,” and the Amendment would 
then run— 

‘* Any person who by himself or any othe™ 
threatens any damage, injury, harm, or 
Oss. 
The words he proposed to leave out were 
not needed, because if a priest were to 
threaten a man with any actual injury, 
such as the loss of Church membership, 
he would certainly be brought in as 
exercising undue spiritual influence. He 
hoped the Committee would, therefore, 
be of opinion that they might safely 
dispense with the words in question, 
the omission of which he begged to 
move. 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, to 
the proposed Amendment, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ temporal or spiritual.”— 
(dlr. Arthur Arnold.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
propused to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked, that 
his Jate Colleague, Mr. Spooner, tho- 
roughly understood this subject, and was 
well informed as to ecclesiastical history. 
It was at his suggestion that the words 
were inserted, and he submitted that the 
House acted rightly in accepting those 
words, ‘‘Temporary and spiritually,” 
which the Government adopted. The 
insertion of those words had already 
received the sanction of the House; and 
it must be borne in mind that they were 
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accepted by a Liberal Government—not 
by Tories or Orangemen—but that they 
were inserted in the Act in accordance 
with the deliberate judgment of a Liberal 
House of Commons, and they were also 
assented to by the House of Lords. He, 
therefore, thought the Attorney General 
had ample ground for inserting the 
words now, and he would certainly vote 
with him if any question was raised as 
to their insertion. He would, however, 
ventureto makeone suggestion—namely, 
that after the word “ spiritual,’”’ and be- 
fore the word ‘‘injury,”’ the word ‘ pri- 
vation ” should be inserted, because one 
of the principal means by which the 
Church of Rome exercised the terror on 
which her discipline depended was the 
privation of the rites of Confession and 
of the Sacraments. ‘ Privation” was 
the word recognized by that Church in 
her ecclesiastical censure. He would, 
therefore, recommend the Attorney Ge- 
neral, after the word “spiritual,” to 
insert the word ‘‘privation.” He be- 
lieved, at the same time, that it would 
be of very great importance to exclude 
the words ‘‘any other means.” The 
ingenuity of a distinct body, generally 
unseen, of the Church of Rome, but 
which exercised great influence even 
over the Papacy itself, and had almost 
usurped its jurisdiction, was notorious, 
and especially in regard to the use or 
abuse of language. He therefore held 
that in dealing with so skilful a body it 
was far better for them to rely on general 
words, which must be interpreted ac- 
cording to the definition given them by 
the Common Law, which would give a 
security for effecting their purpose, 
which he did not think they would 
otherwise obtain. 

Mr. P. MARTIN differed from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) as to 
the kind of language that ought to be 
used in framing Acts of Parliament. 
He thought they ought to use words 
precise and free from ambiguity in 
creating an offence of this descrip- 
tion. Was that done by the Amend- 
ment? He had listened to the Attorney 
General with some anxiety to know what 
meaning he attributed to “ spiritual 
injury, danger, harm, or loss.’”’ Where 
was there in any Act of Parliament a 
meaning given to the word “ spiritual,” 
to guide the Judge, and where was there 
any analogy to be found in an Act 
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dealing with crime that inflicted spiritual 
loss? He thought the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) was perfectly cor- 
rect in the apt illustration which he had 
supplied to the Committee. Telling a 
man to go to a certain unmentionable 
place constituted to that man a spi- 
ritual loss if he was to go there; but 
was the man against whom such lan- 
guage was used subjected in reality to 
any spiritual loss? Was the use of over 
strong language against a man for 
voting in a certain manner and telling 
him he was likely by the vote he gave to 
prejudice his chances hereafter, to be 
held as a threat of the infliction of spi- 
ritual harm or loss within the meaning 
of the words used in the sub-section? 
The Attorney General had admitted it 
was perfectly right for a clergyman, in 
the strongest and most forcible terms, 
to say a man would commit a sin in 
voting for a particular candidate. He 
had stated he dissented from the dictum 
to that effect of Lord Fitzgerald in the 
Longford case. Yet the words now 
used would permit a Judge to adopt 
that dictum as the true interpretation 
of the offence of undue influence. It 
appeared to him that the Attorney 
General had not given effect to the 
promise he made at their last Sitting. 
The present words constituted but a 
very slight, if any, improvement on 
those used in the Act of 1854. There 
should be apt words to define what 
they meant by “ undue influence.” 
Let them have words to-guide the 
Judge in coming to a conclusion as 
to the facts; but do not let them have 
expressions used which would leave an 
Atheist Judge to come to one conclusion, 
a Catholic Judge to come to another con- 
clusion, and a Presbyterian Judge to 
another. As the clause stood, the Judges 
of different denominations would come 
to different conclusions, and the Attorney 
General had failed to carry out what he 
said he would do—namely, define what 
he meant by “‘ undue influence.”” What 
he (Mr. Martin) contended. was, that 
it had been the understanding and de- 
sire of the Committee that uniformity of 
decision should be secured by apt and 
clear words defining what Parliament 
intended. Let the Judge, when he 
came to pronounce his Judgment and 
find a man guilty of crime, have be- 
fore him in express terms what it was 
that the Act of Parliament intended to 
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prohibit. Could any hon. Member who 
read the Amendment say that that had 
been done? Notwithstanding the acute 
intelligence of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Gif- 
fard), that hon. and learned Member 
said he could not understand what legal 
meaning ought to be given to the words 
used in this proposed sub-section. 
When the Attorney General thus failed 
to express, as all the Members who bad 
spoken up to the present asserted, what 
the precise legal meaning of this sub- 
section was, how could he, in fairness, 
ask the Committee to accept what was 
unintelligible? He (Mr. Martin) thought, 
under the circumstances, the proper 
course was to adopt the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold). Under the protection of 
the Ballot Act, the voter now went up in 
secrecy to record his vote according to 
his own free will and conscience. Some 
such words as those of the Amendment 
would be required if the Committee 
contemplated the exclusion from the 
operation of the sub-section of that which 
the Attorney General had admitted to be 
justifiable—namely, fair spiritual influ- 
ence in the way of exhortation. It was 
right for him to say there was, in his 
judgment, considerable misconception 
in the statements that had been made 
as to the true meaning and extent of 
what Lord Fitzgerald had laid down in 
his Judgment in the Longford case. That 
eminent Judge had not laid down, or 
intended to declare, that if a clergyman 
said to the members of his flock that 
they would commit a sin by voting 
a certain way he was guilty of ‘‘undue 
influence.” He would take the ordi- 
nary case of a man who wished to 
disinherit his son, and the clergyman 
said—‘‘ It is a sin to do that.” Was 
that a crime, or the exercise of undue 
influence? If a man intended to do 
that which a clergyman, be he a Catholic 
or a Presbyterian, bond fide believed to 
be wrong or improper, why should the 
clergyman be prohibited from pointing 
out, from his standpoint, the moral con- 
sequences of his act to a voter? The ques- 
tion was not one which affected the Ca- 
tholic clergy alone—for the Presbyterian 
clergy spoke quite as strongly at elec- 
tions as the Catholic clergy. Then, 
why should they be denied the use 
of free opinion and of strong lan- 
guage, when it was right and proper to 
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use free opinion and strong language ? 
They all knew that no election took 
place in England without the Press, and 
more especially the local Press, making 
use of strong language when the candi- 
date appeared. In election times, whe- 
ther it was right or wrong that it should 
be so, all would admit expressions not 
unfrequently were used of a character 
which, if used by a clergyman, would 
clearly come within the meaning of the 
prohibition created by the words of 
the sub-section. Then, if writers for 
the Press were allowed to make such 
remarks, why forbid the same right to 
the clergy? Why were Roman Catholic 
clergymen alone to be the objects of penal 
legislation in this case? Had the House 
reflected on the grave consequences of 
what they were about to do under; this 
Act? Suppose a case like the Bradlaugh 
question were to arise ; was the Attorney 
General prepared, because a clergyman 
pointed out that he considered it in his 
conscience a sin to vote for an Atheist, 
and for the admission of an Atheist into 
the House of Commons, to declare that 
it was the duty of tne Election Judge to 
send that clergyman for 12 months to 
gaol? Itfnot, then the Committee ought 
not to allow the sub-section to pass. In 
Ireland, in many of their greatest poli- | 
cal strugges, as those for Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the right of free education, 
it had plainly been the duty of the 
Catholic clergy to use words of remon- 
strance and warning to their co-religion- 
ists as to the mode in which they intended 
to exercise their rights when voting. 
Would the Attorney General be prepared 
to say that clergymen, who thus expressed 
their conscientious convictions, were to be 
made liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment? A Liberal Government was in 
power. Let them legislate, then, in 
a liberal spirit. The great triumphs 
which had been won for England had 
been won by free legislation. Let them 
not attempt to coerce one class more 
than another. They had wisely permitted 
the free use of strong, vehement—nay, 
even denunciatory and threatening—lan- 
guage by the Press and public speakers 
on political subjects. That licence had 
worked well. Then, why should they 
seek to legislate for the Catholic priest- 
hood of Ireland, or the Presbyterian 
clergy, in a different spirit from that 
in which they were prepared to legislate 
for the Press and public speakers ¢ 
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Mr. MARUM said, he was disposed 
to agree entirely with the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arnold), that they 
should leave out the words ‘‘ temporal 
or spiritual,” because he believed that 
the omission would render the matter 
more intelligible. It was scarcely in- 
telligible at present. As the hon. and 
learned Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) said, the words were 
nonsensical as they now stood. Mr. 
Austin, in his Province of Jurispru- 
dence, pointed out the difference be- 
tween the positive law and the moral 
law, and the difficulty of endeavouring 
by positive law to control a person from 
doing that which he thought himself 
bound to do under the moral law. Mr. 
Austin was Professor of Law in the 
University of London, and he said— 

“ The simple and obvious conditions to which 
I have now adverted are often overlooked by 
legislators. If they fancy the practice perni- 
cious, or hate it they know not why, they 
_—- without further thought, to forbid it 
y positive law. They forget the positive law 
may be superfluous or impotent, and therefore 
may lead to nothing but purely gratuitous 
vexation. They forget that the moral or the 
religious sentiments of the community may 
suppress the practice as completely as it can be 
suppressed; or that if the practice is favoured 
by those moral or religious sentiments, the 
strongest possible fear which legal pains can 
inspire may be mastered by a stronger fear of 
other conflicting functions.” 
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There was only one other passage with 
which he would trouble the Commit- 
tee— 

“In consequence of the frequent coincidence 
of positive law and morality, and of positive 
law and the law of God, the true nature and 
foundation of positive law were often absurdly 
mistaken by writers upon jurisprudence. Where 
positive law has been fashioned on positive 
inorality, or where positive law has been 
fashioned on the law of God, they forget that 
the law is the creature of the Sovereign, and 
impute it to the author of the model.” 


That was exactly what was done here, 
and he thought the passage he had read 
was a complete authority for the pro- 
position brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold), and 
alluded to in the course of the debate. 
It was asserted by the Attorney General 
that clergymen of the Roman Catholic 
Church had no right to direct a voter. 
Now, he (Mr. Marum) held that clergy- 
men had no right to direct a voter upon 
matters of fact, or upon anything con- 
cerning matters of fact; but that ques- 
tions of that nature must be left freely 
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and entirely to the voter himself. But 
in matters of religion and morality, he 
held that a clergyman had a perfect 
right to direct the voter, and it was not 
‘undue influence” for a priest to advise 
and direct him upon such questions. He 
would not object to a clergyman being 
subjected to pains and penalties if he 
were to put a voter in fear on account 
of matters of fact; but he would ask 
the Committee to consider the collision 
which would take place when they en- 
deavoured to legislate for two laws that 
were concurrently running. It was im- 
possible for the Committee to control 
the moral law by any mere ephemeral 
legislation in regard to positive law. He 
regretted that the Attorney General 
seemed to be determined to press for- 
ward this clause without the omission of 
the words ‘‘ temporal or spiritual.” In 
the event of the Attorney General per- 
severing, he proposed to add a Proviso, 
in order to guard a clergyman against 
being caught by the meshes of the 
clause. He should propose at the end 
of the clause to add these words— 


“ Provided that the exercise of any ordinary 
jurisdiction in the performance of his duties or 
the fulfilment of his functions as a minister of 
religion by any clergyman of any religious be- 
lief shall not be deemed undue influence within 
the meaning of this Act.” 


He protested against the Amendment 
being pushed to its legitimate issue 
against the Catholic clergy, and he 
should do all in his power to prevent it. 
The words of the Attorney General’s 
proposals were these— 


‘Every person who shall directly or in- 
directly, by himself or by any other person on 
his behalf, make use of or threaten to make use 
of any force, violence, or restraint, or inflict or 
threaten to inflict, by himself or by any other 
person, any temporal or spiritual injury, 
damage, harm, or loss upon or against any 
person in order to induce or compel such person 
to vote or refrain from voting, or on account of 
such person having voted or refrained from 
voting at any election, or who shall, by abduc- 
tion, duress, or any fraudulent device or con- 
trivance, impede or prevent the free exercise of 
the franchise of any elector, or shall thereby 
compel, induce, or prevail upon any elector 
either to give or to refrain from giving his vote 
at any election, shall be guilty of undue in- 
fluence.” 


Those words certainly did not appear to 
him to be very intelligible as they stood ; 
and if they were adopted by the Com- 
mittee he should certainly endeavour to 
control them by the Amendment he had 
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indicated, and which he should propose 
subsequently. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
if they would ask themselves, first, what 
the Attorney General had conceded, and, 
next, what he proposed to do, they would 
be able to come to a better understanding 
of the position in which the matter stood, 
without the necessity for beginning, as 
he was afraid some hon. Members had 
begun, de novo, as if the question had 
never been before the House at all. 
He was sorry the hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) was not present; but the idea 
that any communication had passed be- 
tween the Attorney General and himself 
(Mr. Fowler) was entirely incorrect. He 
had never seen the clause until he saw 
it in print that afternoon ; and he could 
only say that he thanked the Attorney 
General for the time, attention, and 
ability he had devoted to the matter in 
endeavouring to meet the wishes of the 
Committee. Now, what was it that the 
Attorney General had conceded? On 
Thursday and Friday it was contended 
that under the existing law the words 
in the Act of Parliament, ‘‘or in any 
other manner practices intimidation,” 
whether rightly or wrongly, had been 
held by the Irish Judges to apply to the 
legitimate influence of the clergy with 
their flock; and it had been further held 
that the legitimate exercise of spirital 
influence by the Irish priests amounted 
to undue influence. It was all very well 
for the hon. and learned Member below 
him (Mr. Martin) to say that the Irish 
Judges had decided wrongly. He under- 
stood the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) to object to words 
that opened so wide an area as the words 
‘“‘or in any other manner practices in- 
timidation.” It was contended that they 
might be held by the Irish Judges, 
wisely or unwisely, to extend to acts of 
political as well as religious influence 
that were not interfered with in this 
country, and in reference to the exercise 
of which there would be no objection in 
thiscountry. The great fighton Thursday 
and Friday was to strike out these very 
words. The section, as drawn, covered 
every other species of intimidation which 
could be defined, and every other species 
of intimidation that ought to be defined. 
The Attorney General said the words 
were intended, not to extend to political 
intimidation, but to the undue exercise 
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of spiritual influence. As the case was 
put on Friday afternoon by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, it was not intended to 
apply to such legitimate and proper in- 
fluence as that exercised in Birmingham 
by so distinguished and able a man as 
Dr. Dale. The right hon. Gentleman 
put that case on the one hand, and on 
the other he put the case of excited and 
angry persons denouncing a candidate 
by name from the altar, and threatening 
those who voted for such candidate with 
the most severe spiritual consequences. 
Of course, his right hon. Friend was too 
clever a rhetorician not to know that 
nothing was more taking than to put the 
minimum of one class and contrast it 
with the maximum of another. But the 
view he (Mr. Fowler) took was that there 
was a vast area of ground to traverse 
between the moderate influence the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade put as taking place in 
Birmingham and the extreme case which 
he put as one which might possibly take 
place elsewhere. He also contended in 
favour of that legitimate influence which 
any religious and moral teacher neces- 
sarily had, and which he Was bound to 
exercise in the case of what he considered 
to be morally right, proper, and reli- 
gious. He was of opinion that they 
ought not to leave any words in the 
Statute which might possibly affect such 
acase. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), 
when it was proposed to go to war with 
the Northern States of America on behalf 
of the Southern States, denounced the 
stupendous guilt of such anational crime. 
Now, if the country had been called 
upon to go to war with the Northern 
States of America for the purpose of up- 
holding slavery in the South, he believed, 
with his right hon. Friend, that it would 
have been the duty of every man who 
believed in the Bible to denounce such a 
war on every platform in England as 
a great national crime, and to use all 
the influence in his power to prevent a 
man from voting in favour of what, in 
his judgment, and that of most Chris- 
tian men, would be a great national 
sin. That was the influence he desired 
to protect, and the Attorney General 
said he had protected it, while, at the 
same time, endeavouring to aim at some- 
thing far beyond. He asked the Com- 
mittee to remember what the Attorney 
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General had conceded—namely, what 
they had really objected to—vague, 
undetermined, and wide words. And 
what had the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man inserted in their place? He was 
sorry to say his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arnold) had not 
quoted them correctly. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not said—‘“ In- 
flict or threaten any temporal or spiritual 
injury ;’’ but the words were— 
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‘“‘ Tnflict, or threaten to inflict, by himself or 

by any other person, any temporal or spiritual 
injury.” 
That meant something a man was to do 
by himself, or by somebody else. The 
hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) said he 
could attach no meaning to those words. 
The only meaning he (Mr. Fowler) at- 
tached to them was that they were words 
to give effect tothe objection and mean- 
ing of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) in the debate 
on Friday. He understood those hor. 
Members not to object to words con- 
demnatory of undue influence, and these 
words only réferred to the injury which 
any man could inflict by himself, or by 
any other person, by the refusal of some 
religious rite. He did not understand 
the Irish Members to object to the con- 
duct of a priest who should threaten to 
deprive a man of the Sacraments for 
voting in a particular way, as being 
undue influence. It appeared to him 
that all the hon. Gentleman was aiming 
at was— 

“ Shall inflict, by himself or any other per- 
son, any temporal or spiritual injury,” 
such as refusing the rites of the Church 
and the Sacraments for a political act. 
He understood that the Roman Catholic 
clergy were not adverse to legislation in 
that direction; and, if that were so, it 
seemed to him that every other case was 
provided for. The case which the hon. 
and learned Member for Launceston 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) had put, of de- 
nouncing a man by saying that he was 
guilty of sin, could not be punished under 
the clause, unless it could be shown that 
the clergyman had inflicted upon the 
voter any real, temporal, or spiritual 
injury. The wide words of the Statute 
of 1854 did allow of that, and the Irish 
Judges had so laid it down. Under these 
circumstances, he fully appreciated the 
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concession which the Attorney General 
had made, and he thought that it was 
a very considerable concession. If they 
were taking the old question de novo, he 
thought they might have omitted all 
reference to the matter. But they must 
remember what the law had been for the 
last 30 years. He advised the Committee 
to accept the Amendment in the words 
which the Attorney General had pro- 
osed. 

Mr. PARNELL agreed with the hon. 
Member who had just spoken, that 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
England did amount to a concession, 
and a concession of some value; and he 
regretted that, owing to the juxtaposition 
in which he had put the words ‘‘ spiritual 
and temporal,’’ he (Mr. Parnell) found it 
impossible to accept the Amendment fully 
and cordially, and that he was obliged 
to ask for further modification in the 
shape of an Amendment, which he him- 
self proposed to move later on. He ad- 
mitted that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had displayed a desire to meet 
the views of the Committee, and also 
the views of hon. Members sitting on 
those Benches; and, therefore, it was 
the more to be regretted that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not framed 
the Amendment in such a way that the 
Committee could cordially accept it, with 
the knowledge that the law, as it was 
to stand in future, could not be used in- 
juriously to any Church in Ireland, or 
to the religious scruples cf any section 
of the community in Ireland. He agreed 
that, so far as temporal undue influence 
went, the omission of the paragraph in 
the middle of the old definition in the 
Act of 1854 did do away considerably 
with the vagueness and wideness of 
which they complained, and took away 
their objection to the spiritual aspect 
of the question. But he felt sure that 
the clergy, and more especially the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, if the Com- 
mittee were to agree to this Amendment, 
without pointing out the mischievous 
effect of the portion he referred to, would 
feel that they had been unfairly treated, 
and the Committee would be neglecting 
their duty if they allowed the slur to be 
cast on them, which this Amendment 
appeared to cast on them, in selecting 
them in this invidious manner as likely 
to inflict injury, harm, or loss, by the 
exercise of their spiritual functions, He 
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and his hon. Friends, consistently main- 
taining their ground throughout, dis- 
agreed altogether aé snitio with the policy 
of introducing the question of spiritual 
influence; and he believed, as he had 
over and over again stated, that if there 
was likely to be undue spiritual influence 
in Ireland, which he denied and did not 
at all think likely, it could not be checked 
by this or any other amendment of the 
law they were likely to insert in an Act 
of Parliament. If an Irish priest chose 
to exercise undue spiritual influence, and 
an Irish electer chose to permit it, all 
the law they could enact would not pre- 
vent it, because there were ways and 
means open to the Catholic clergy of 
exercising undue spiritual influence of 
such a character that it was utterly im- 
possible for the law to guard against it 
or prevent it. He therefore thought it 
would be far better for the House to rely 
upon that general spirit and feeling 
which was increasing rapidly in Ireland, 
that there was a wide line of distinction 
to be drawn between religious duty— 
that was to say, duty to the Church— 
and civil duty, which was duty to the 
State. He regretted exceedingly that, 
owing to the vagueness of the definition 
contained in the Act of 1854, this ques- 
tion had been raised in a manner in 
which it had been found necessary to 
raise it. What was the meaning of the 
expression, “‘ spiritual injury, damage, 
harm, or loss?’? How was the law 
going to define it? As several hon. and 
learned Gentlemen had already pointed 
out, it was not a term that had been, so 
far, known to the law, and they were 
about to introduce it for the first time in 
the Statute Book. On Friday they ex- 
pressed themselves willing to agree to 
that definition of ‘‘ undue spiritual in- 
fluence”’ which the Irish Judges had 
pointed out, from time to time, as being 
contrary to the law. The decision of 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald had _ been 
quoted by the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and he (Mr. Parnell) and his 
hon. Friends had also quoted that defi- 
nition as being one they were willing to 
accept. For instance, Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald, in the Longford case, said— 


‘* He must not threaten to excommunicate, or 
to withhold the sacraments, or to expose a per- 
son to any religious disability, or to denounce 
the voting for any particular candidate as a sin 
entailing punishment here or hereafter.’’ 





Some of his hon. Friends said they did 
not agree with the last definition, but 
they agreed with the two first and the 
most important ones, and they were both 
contained in the Amendment he proposed 
to move. He asked them to consider, 
if they adopted the Amendment of the 
Attorney General, and provided that the 
infliction of any spiritual injury, damage, 
harm, or loss, or threat to inflict it, 
directly or indirectly, on any person 
might void the election, what would be 
the position of a priest who went upon 
a platform and told the electors that 
their duty to their country and their 
religion required them to vote for a cer- 
tain candidate. There were electors in 
Ireland who fancied that they would 
commit a sin if they voted for a certain 
candidate contrary to the wishes of the 
priest. He regretted that it should be 
so; but if an elector was so ignorant— 
he would not say many of them, but if 
some of them were so ignorant—that the 
simple fact of a request from the priest 
to vote for a particular candidate, or a 
speech delivered by a priest advising 
them to vote for a particular candidate 
and be true to their religion and their 
country, would bring about such a state 
of things and induce certain voters in 
Ireland to believe they were committing 
a sin if they voted in a direction contrary 
to that desired by the priest, he did not 
see how it was to be guarded against by 
an Act of Parliament. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the Election Judge would 
step in and take advantage of the elas- 
ticity and vagueness of the definition 
contained in the Act. He would quote 
a paragraph from a particular speech, 
and would say—‘‘ There are electors in 
this constituency who must have thought 
they were running a risk of having 
spiritual damage and loss inflicted upon 
them if they recorded their votes con- 
trary to the priest’s wishes, because such 
a passage happened to be contained in 
the speech delivered by some gentleman 
upon a platform;” and, although the 
great bulk of the constituency might 
have exercised the vote with perfect 
freeness, as far as the exhortations of 
the priest were concerned, the Election 
Judge would void the election. He 
(Mr. Parnell) submitted that they ought 
not to be called upon to legislate so 
as to provide for imaginary evils and 
superstitions, which might exercise in- 
fluence upon the minds of a few of 
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the electors in the Irish constituencies, 
so long as the course of events proved 
that the great bulk of the electors in 
the Irish constituencies were free from 
these superstitious fears and imagina- 
tions, and refused to allow the influence 
of the priest from a religious point of 
view to put away their notions of poli- 
tical duty upon political questions. 
Then, he contended that that was a 
proof that this vague and wide defini- 
tion was not required, and that the 
freedom of election and the rights of the 
constituencies would be imperilled by 
its adoption. It was a curious thing 
that the Election Judges—Mr. Justice 
Keogh, for instance—had adopted the 
definition which he (Mr. Parnell) pro- 
posed to move further on. Mr. Justice 
Keogh, in delivering Judgment in the 
second County of Galway Election Peti- 
tion, in the case of Captain Nolan, said, 
referring to the Judgment he had pre- 
viously delivered in the Galway Town 
case—‘‘I further declare”—to these 
words he (Mr. Parnell) wished especially 
to direct the attention of his hon. and 
learned Friends— 

“I further declare that if a single elector, 
even the most miserable criminal in this town, 
had been refused the rites of the Church in 
order to compel him to vote, or because he had 
voted, or because a member of his family had 
voted in a particular way, I would have voided 
this election without the slightest hesitation.”’ 
It was in reference to that passage that 
he and his hon. Friends had said—“ In- 
troduce a definition into the Bill, and 
we will agree to it; but we disagree 
from the policy of referring to spiritual 
intimidation at all. If, however, you 
insist upon it, then, to save the time of 
the Committee, we will agree to, and 
we will not oppose, the insertion of such 
a definition.”” Then, again, in the case 
of Lord St. Lawrence and Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, Mr. Justice Keogh re- 
fused to void the election, on the ground 
that there had been no such undue 
spiritual influence as the refusal of the 
Sacraments, and so forth. In the Mayo 
case, in 1857, Colonel Higgins was the 
unsuccessful candidate, and it was proved 
that the Catholic priest told the people 
from the altar that— 

‘*The curse of God would come down upon 
anyone who voted for Colonel Higgins ;” 
and that— 

“Tf they were dying he would not give 
them the rites of the Church if they voted for 
Higgins.” 

Mr. Parnell 
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Upon that evidence the election was 
held to be void— 


“Tf, in the present case, it had been proved 

that in a single instance the rites of the Church 
had been refused in order to influence voters, I 
would have voided the election; but that has 
not been proved. It has, however, been proved 
that in various churches the celebration of the 
Mass was suspended after the first Gospel in 
order to lecture the people upon the conflicting 
claims of the different candidates. I recognize 
the full right of the Catholic clergy to address 
their congregations, and I would not hold a 
hard-and-fast line as to the language which, in 
excited times, may be used by Catholic ecclesi- 
astics or civilians, provided they did not surpass 
the bounds of legitimate influence.” 
He (Mr. Parnell) took his stand on the 
objectionable exercise of influence which 
the Irish Justices had pointed out, and 
he asked the Committee to insert those 
grounds in the Statute Book as proving 
that the necessities of the case need go 
no further. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that 
what took place on Friday would be in 
the recollection of the Committee. The 
Attorney General brought forward the 
clause, and the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) introduced 
an Amendment very similar to the one 
now before the Committee, in which he 
attempted to introduce the definition 
from the Act of 1854, instead of leaving 
the Bill in the general terms in which it 
stood. But, in proposing that Amend- 
ment, the hon. Member omitted from 
it everything that would at all reach 
spiritual intimidation, and the effect was 
that it became absolutely necessary to 
introduce words to make the matter 
clear. The words used in the Bill were 
amply sufficient to meet the description 
of undue influence which they all sought 
to prevent, and therefore the object they 
had in view was attained by them. They 
had now arrived at a point when all 
that was necessary for the Attorney Ge- 
neral to do was to introduce words 
which should sufficiently define what 
it was the Committee understood by 
‘undue spiritual influence,” as distin- 
guished from what might be called legi- 
timate spiritual influence. What was 
introduced here was really all that was 
necessary to meet the evil of spiritual 
intimidation. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had told 
them that spiritualism went further than 
that, and that there was a class of 
people in Ireland who were so illiterate 
that they were influenced by almost any 
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denunciation or threat that any priest 
might indulge in. If they set them- 
selves to the task of defining every 
variety of spiritual influence which the 
hon. Member said was brought to bear on 
the unintelligent in Ireland, they would 
utterly fail. It would be utterly impos- 
sible to lay down, in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, anything to thoroughly cope with 
the evil. The worst possible legislation 
was legislation which defined what a 
crime was by setting forth the method in 
which it could be committed. Legislation 
of that kind was most mischievous. The 
words which were here used seemed to 
him to be sufficient to put a stop to all 
undue intimidation in the exercise of all 
improper spiritual influence. Some hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to think that these 
words did not go far enough ; but they 
could not reach all the undue influence 
they desired to prevent. He had no 
doubt that all the undue influence which 
had been referred to would be made 
criminal. He did not feel a shadow of a 
doubt that any Judge, including Lord 
Fitzgerald, would hold that such undue 
influence as they sought to prevent would 
come within the meaning of these words, 
and that was all they wanted to get at. 
As a matter of fact, the Amendment 
would do that which on Friday night 
they all agreed it was most desirable to 
do—namely, prevent that sort of intimi- 
dation by threats of spiritual injury— 
for these were the words of the Amend- 
ment—about which so much complaint 
was made. The words would not hurt 
the feelings of any sect or denomiation, 
if clergymen thought it right to exert 
their influence in election matters; but 
it would effectually put a stop to that 
which, all were agreed, it was most de- 
sirable to prevent. The hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arnold) said this was 
the first time such a thing as spiritual 
influence had ever been introduced into 
an Act of Parliament; but the Com- 
mittee should bear in mind that the law 
of this country was not altogether made 
up of Acts of Parliament, but that it 
consisted largely in the interpretation of 
law by the Judges, and ‘spiritual in- 
fluence’’ was an expression well known 
in Courts of Law, especially in the Chan- 
cery Division. He was quite aware that 
many hon. Gentlemen opposite, who be- 
longed to the Irish Party, had an ob- 
jection to Judge-made law, and so had he 
himself; but when they came to that 
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which was unquestionably a spiritual 
injury, whether it was laid down in an 
Act of Parliament or not, it was an 
offence, and they had better do what 
they could to prevent it. He agreed 
that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had very fairly endeavoured to 
meet the difficulty they all felt them- 
selves to be in on Friday night, and he, 
therefore, very cordially supported the 
proposal. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to put questions to the Attorney 
General, the answers to which he thought 
would very materially shorten the de- 
bate. When they parted on Friday 
night the Attorney General stated that 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) had put a very plain 
question to him, and he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) would now repeat as plain a one. 
He wished to ask this—Whether, if a 
minister of religion got up in his pulpit 
—he did not care whether it was a 
Roman Catholic priest, or a Church of 
England clergyman, or a Nonconformist 
minister—and said to his congregation, 
‘* If you vote for A or B, who holds such 
and such opinions, you commit a sin,” 
such minister was guilty of undue in- 
fluence? That was the question he 
wished to have answered; and unless 
they knew exactly what the meaning 
of the clause was to be it would be im- 
possible for them to vote upon it. He 
wished also to put another question to 
the Attorney General. In the Act of 
1854 they had a definition of undue in- 
fluence, and that definition had guided 
them for many years; and though it 
might be quite true that when this Act 
of Parliament was first passed there 
might have been doubts among the 
Judges as to how it was to be interpreted, 
they were now going to propose a new 
definition, and he very much feared 
that when that new definition was made 
there would be very grave doubts as to 
how the Judges would determine it. Be- 
fore they went to that, therefore, he 
should like to know exactly what was 
the difference between the one definition 
and the other? | A laugh.| The Attor- 
ney General smiled at that, and he was 
glad to see that smile, for the point he 
was referring to was the one they had 
to discuss. It was quite true, and every- 
one knew it, that statements of Ministers 
in the House of Commons had nothing 
in the world to do with the decisions of 
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Judges afterwards; and what he wanted 
to know was what the Government 
wished to express? If the Government 
would only say what it was they wanted 
to express, probably some Members in 
the Committee would be able to help 
them to put their view into proper lan- 
guage. Before, however, they could do 
anything, it was necessary that the 
Committee should know the exact differ- 
ence between the definition in the Act 
of 1854 and that now proposed. The 
Attorney General was proposing to 
changethelaw of 1854 for something new, 
and they wished to know distinctly from 
him what that change was to be? That 
was a distinct question, and he wished 
to have a distinct answer. [The Arror- 
NEY GENFRAL here conferred with Mr. 
Guapstone.| He wasin no hurry. He 
had always, however, been brought up 
to think that a person could not do two 
things at once, and it seemed hardly 
possibly that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (the Attorney General) could 
listen to a speech from the Prime Mini- 
ster and his (Sir R. Assheton Cross’s) 
argument at the same time. He did not 
wish to make a captious objection ; but 
he had every desire to assist the At- 
torney General on this subject. He did 
not in the least know what the meaning 
of the clause was; it was a great puzzle 
to him, and he was sure it would 
also be a great puzzle to the Judges. 
The clause mentioned ‘ spiritual harm.” 
Well, a minister might warn a man 
that if he committed a particular act it 
would be a sin, and the Supreme Being 
would punish that sin; but that could 
not be called inflicting spiritual harm, 
it was merely giving a warning. He 
could understand a Roman Catholic 
priest, who unquestionably had more 
power over his flock than any other 
minister of religion, saying—‘‘If you 
do not vote for A, B, C, or D, I will 
excommunicate you, or refuse you the 
Sacraments.’’ That, no doubt, would be 
inflicting spiritual harm. This would 
not affect Nonconformists, because no 
spiritual harm of that kind could be 
inflicted upon them; and all their mi- 
nister could say would be—‘‘ If you 
vote for such and such a person I be- 
lieve you will suffer hereafter,’ and that 
would not be inflicting any spiritual 
harm. He did not understand the mean- 
ing of these words, and the questions 
he wished to ask were these—[‘‘ Oh, 
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oh!”] He knew Nonconformists did 
not like this question —— 

Mr. CAINE: We want to hear the 
answer. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS resumed 
his seat. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the right hon, 
Gentleman had asked his questions very 
distinctly, and he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) would endeavour to answer them 
as clearly as he could. As to the first, 
whether it would be undue influence 
for a clergyman to say—‘‘ It would be 
a sin to vote for such and such a per- 
son’’—[Sir R. Assnetron Cross: From 
the pulpit.] Yes; from the pulpit. In 
his opinion, it would not. If a clergy- 
man said to his congregation—“ It will 
be sinful for you to vote for Mr. Brad- 
laugh,’’ he should not for a moment 
contend that that clergyman would be 
guilty of undue influence. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) had 
put a similar question. Let him (the 
Attorney General) ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether he would 
like that rule to be applied to clergy- 
men of the Church of England? If 
Lord Fitzgerald, in the Judgment to 
which attention had been drawn, had 
meant to say—as he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) did not believe he did—that an 
exhortation on the part of a clergyman 
to his flock, without any threat, simply 
not to vote for a particular candidate, 
was undue influence, he did not agree 
with him. They could not apply Lord 
Fitzgerald’s words in the abstract, but 
must take them as referring to absolute 
denunciation and refusal of the Sacra- 
ments—[‘‘No,no!”] Well, he did not 
go into the exact words of Lord Fitz- 
gerald; but he would say that if that 
sentence stood by itself—namely, that a 
clergyman said it was a sin for a person 
to vote for such or such a candidate—to 
his mind it would not amount to an 
undue influence. His argument would 
not apply any more to a clergyman than 
to a layman. He would not put a 
penalty on a clergyman merely because 
he was a clergyman, although he quite 
recognized the fact that it might be 
more the duty of a clergyman than any- 
body else to point out any conscientious 
objection that might be taken to the 
support of the candidature of a certain 
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individual. The clause did not draw 
any distinction between clergymen and 
laymen, and did not put any special 
prohibition upon a minister of religion. 
With regard to the second question 
asked by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite—namely, the différence which 
would be effected in the law by the pro- 
posed Amendment, if the right hon. 
Gentleman meant to put a hard-and- 
fast construction upon the words of 
Lord Fitzgerald in the Judgment re- 
ferred to, no doubt there might be some 
question as to whether a statement to 
vote for a certain candidate was a sin 
that might be looked upon as a corrupt 
influence; but, apart from that, it ap- 
peared to him that the Amendment made 
no alteration whatever in the law. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was referring to his 
observation with regard to Lord Fitz- 
gerald’s Judgment; but the definition 
in that Judgment he (Mr. Parnell) had 
only repeated so far as he recollected it 
from memory. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork took Lord 
Fitzgerald’s definition he would be worse 
off than he was at present. When the 
Act of 1854 was passing through Com- 
mittee, a Member had asked how a voter 
was to be protected against the exercise 
of undue spiritual influence; and Mr. 
Walpole had said that that point was 
covered by the words ‘‘in any other 
manner,” and he added that that view 
was entertained by Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 
Several hon. Members of the Conserva- 
tive Party were of opinion that those 
general words would not suffice; and 
Vice Chancellor Malins had proposed 
these very words on behalf of the Party 
—namely, ‘‘ spiritual or temporal loss 
or damage;” he had proposed them be- 
cause they were more certain than the 
general phrase. These words were be- 
lieved to be more specific for the purpose 
of controlling spiritual intimidation than 
the general words. No doubt, the spiri- 
tual loss which was meant to be covered 
in that way was such a thing as the re- 
fusal of communion, or the refusal to 
baptize a child—things which obviously 
did not entail a money loss, but were 
yet a deprivation of advantages to which 
a voter might consider himself entitled. 
The words ought to be taken in that 
sense, and should not be taken as con- 
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demning the practice of bringing men’s 
minds under the influence of religion. 
Anyone had a perfect right to endea- 
vour, by fair argument, to influence a 
man’s action, whether as an elector or 
otherwise; but it was a loss to a man, 
and a spiritual injury, to deny him the 
Sacraments of his Church; and such 
denial, therefore, would come under the 
Amendment. Certain Members of the 
Committee had contended that this was 
an invidious attack upon the clergymen 
of the Church of Rome; but where, he 
would ask, was there a single word in 
the Amendment or the clause about 
the clergymen of the Church of Rome? 
There was no word in either the Amend- 
ment or the clause relating to the clergy- 
men of any Church. Why did hon. 
Members assume that this was an attack 
on the Church of Rome? 

Mr. MARUM: From experience. 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): What, experience of 
this clause ? 

Mr. MARUM: No; the experience 
of history. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James) said, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny charged the 
Government with making an attack upon 
the Church of Rome; and the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork said that 
if the Irish Members did not protest 
against this attack, it would be said that 
they had not protected the interests of 
their Church. In reply to that, he 
could only say that the proposal was not 
directed against the Church of Rome. 
It was intended to make it applicable 
to every Ohurch, and to every clergy- 
man, and to every layman. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
whether he was to understand that no 
threat of punishment in a future world, 
in consequence of a certain line of action 
at an election, was to come within this 
new law as undue influence? The words 
‘‘ intimidation ” and ‘‘ undue influence” 
were well known to the law. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen would remember the discussion 
which had taken place upon the word 
‘‘intimidation”’ upon the Masters’ and 
Servants’ Bill some eight years ago. The 
words ‘‘ violence” and ‘intimidation ” 
had then been used ; and the whole ar- 
gument had turned, not upon the ques- 
tion of the threats a person might use, 
but upon the question of the effect they 
might have upon the mind of the per- 
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son to whom they were addressed. In 
that case they were discussing the effect 
intimidation would have upon the mind 
of the working man, and intimidation 
was eventually put into the Statute 
under conspiracy, yet the thing was well 
known to the law. Let them take the 
case of a Roman Catholic priest, or a 
clergyman in the Church of England— 
for he wished to make no distinction be- 
tween the ministers of different reli- 
gions—and suppose either of these used 
his position to bring spiritual influence 
upon a voter, his action could not fora 
moment be compared to that of a lay- 
man. A clergyman might say—‘‘I use 
my spiritual {power over you. I exert 
my influence as your spiritual adviser, 
and I say to you that if you vote for 
that man I will excommunicate you 
from the altar.” [An. hon. Memper: 
No clergyman could do that.] That is 
what the Roman Catholic priest could 
do. [Mr. Lzamy: No, no!] At any 
rate, it was what a Roman Catholic 
priest was supposed to be able to 
do. If the clergyman or minister of 
religion was a Catholic, he could say 
that; and if he was a Nonconformist, 
he might use other words, and adopt 
another course which might, practically, 
have the same effect upon the mind of 
the voter. What he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) wished to know was simply this 
—whether or not a threat of punishment 
in a future state, in consequence of a 
vote, would be held, under the Amend- 
ment, to be undue influence ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the point raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to be 
somewhat casuistical and metaphysical. 
It was difficult to draw a distinction be- 
tween a threat and a warning; but his 
view was that while a clergyman might 
say—‘‘If you vote for a particular man 
that is a sin,’’ it would be a breach of 
the clause to say—‘“‘ If you vote for him 
I will excommunicate you.” 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the Attorney General 
had got himself into an awkward 
dilemma by introducing these words. 
The more he listened to the discussion 
the more he saw that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, instead of keeping 
within the region of practical law-making, 
had wandered away and lost himself in 
the region of metaphysics; and he was 
inclined to doubt whether the Committee 
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was in a condition to discuss this 
question. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was in such stress that he was 
driven to resort to a question which, 
coming from any other man, he would 
have considered disingenuous. He had 
asked where was there a word in the 
clause about clergymen? That was a 
most extraordinary question. The whole 
difficulty in the clause arose from the 
fact that clergymen of the Church of 
Rome did, and very rightly, exercise a 
power far greater in regard to voters 
during Parliamentary Elections than 
clergymen of the Church of England or 
Nonconformists. It was their duty to 
do so, and that question of the Attorney 
General’s proved what an extraordinary 
difficulty he was in. The whole thing 
turned on the clergymen of the Church 
of Rome, and what they could do and 
had to do. He would ask the Committee 
to follow the Attorney General in the 
argument he had endeavoured to put 
forward. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said it was not an exercise of undue 
influence for a clergyman to say from 
the pulpit—‘‘If you vote for such and 
such a man you will commit a sin;” 
and the inference, therefore, followed 
that if a clergyman told a parishioner 
that his vote would bring upon him 
punishment in a future world, that, ac- 
cording to the Attorney General, would 
not be ‘‘ undue influence.’”’ That theory 
might be enlarged upon by an eloquent 
clergyman. The Attorney General said 
a clergyman might do that; but he must 
not threaten to excommunicate the man, 
or refuse him the Sacrament. An Eng- 
lish Churchman, like the Attorney 
General, of course, did not recognize 
excommunication ; but in the Church of 
Rome it was not an uncommon thing, 
and the refusal of the Sacrament was a 
very common thing among the Irish 
people. One of the strongest holds 
they had over their fellow-parishioners 
was the power of refusing the Sacra- 
ment. The expression “being in 4 
atate of sin’’ was very common in the 
Roman Catholic Church; and if a priest 
told a man that if he voted so and so, 
was he bound not to give the man warn- 
ing that if he continued in that state of 
sin he would be deprived of the rites 
of the Church? A letter had recently 
come from the See of Rome denouncing, 
in the strongest language, a certain 
political Party in Ireland; and that 
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letter must exercise a strong effect upon 
a moiety or two-thirds of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. There were two schools 
of Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland ; 
one headed by Archbishop Croke ; the 
other headed by Archbishop M‘Cabe. 
This matter was likely to become a burn- 
ing question; and suppose Archbishop 
M‘Cabe wrote a letter to the priests in 
his diocese telling them to warn their 
congregations, in the strongest manner 
in their power, against voting for any 
Member of the Irish Party, and, if neces- 
sary, to refuse the rites of the Church to 
any who did so vote, the Archbishop 
would be acting strictly on a letter with 
which the Government were not al- 
together unconnected. See what a 
difficulty the Archbishop would be in. 
He would be justified in telling the 
priests to warn their flocks from the 
pulpit that they would be committing a 
sin if they voted for Mr. Parnell, and 
would be refused the Sacrament. On 
the other hand, Archbishop Croke might 
issue a Circular to the opposite effect, 
warning every voter by post that if he 
voted for the National Party he would 
be in a state of sin, and, therefore, would 
have no right to the Sacrament. He did 
not think the Attorney General could 
get out of that desperate dilemma—a 
dilemma which, if these words were put 
in the Bill, would hopelessly perplex the 
minds of the Irish Judges; and if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had any 
regard for the peace of mind of candi- 
dates he would not adhere to the words. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, all these 
fine definitions raised by hon. Members 
showed that the best course would be to 
leave these words out of the clause. He 
should not follow hon. Gentlemen who 
had preceded him in the field of meta- 
physics, nor the noble Lord in the re- 
ligious feelings he had displayed ; but 
he would simply point out this. The 
Attorney General had stated that, if 
Church membership or the Sacrament 
was refused, the person refusing it would 
come under this clause. What would be 
the effect of refusing the Sacrament? 
As he understood, it would be a tem- 
poral injury. If it were a spiritual in- 
jury, the refusal would come under this 
clause. There was a certain vagueness in 
the definition of the Attorney General. 
The words were— 


“Every person who shall directly or in- 
directly, by himself or by any other person on 





his behalf, make use of or threaten to make us6 
of any force, violence, or restrain, or inflict or 
threaten to inflict, by himself or by any other 
person, any temporal or spiritual injury,” 

and soon. Oould the hon. and learned 
Attorney General say what indirect 
spiritual injury was? No doubt, he 
would say he could not define every- 
thing, and that they must leave every- 
thing to the Judges; but he objected to 
that when there were certain penalties 
to be inflicted. He wanted things made 
clear and distinct; and if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman brought in a Bill, 
and said the words were such that he 
could not define them, and must leave 
them to the Judges, that was the wron 

way to legislate. The Attorney Genera 
would attack superstition; but he did 
not think they ought to attack super- 
stition by legislation. They ought to 
leave that to improved education and 
other means. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had alluded to the borough 
of Northampton. In that borough, as 
he understood the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, if anyone said it was a sin to 
vote for A or B he would not come under 
the clause; but that if he accompanied 
that statement with a denunciation he 
would come under the clause. That 
being so, the Attorney General, who 
was there to explain the law, should 
say specifically what would bring a per- 
son under the clause, and what would 
not. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) a question. On Friday last the 
Attorney General and the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), the Solicitor General, and the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government gavetheir 
opinions upon this question. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
his opinion was the same now as it was 
then ; and, if so, how he could reconcile 
it with the Attorney General’s? The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, and what he said was that— 


‘A priest might counsel, advise, or recom- 
mend and entreat, and explain why one can- 
didate should be preferred to another, and if he 
thought fit might throw the whole weight of his 
character into the scale.” 


That was reasonable; but he added— 


“But he may not appeal to the fears or 
terrors of superstition to the person whom he is 
addressing.”’ 
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That was an important point. 

‘He must not hold out hope of reward here 

or hereafter, or use threats of temporal injury, 
or disadvantage, or punishment hereafter. He 
must not, for instance, threaten excommunica- 
tion, or the refusal of the Sacrament; nor must 
he denounce a vote given for a particular can- 
didate.” 
Hon. Members would see that all through 
the decision of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
and all through the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, a distinction was clearly 
drawn between temporal advantage or 
disadvantage, and threats of advantage 
or disadvantage hereafter in another 
world. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
said that, in his opinion, it was impos- 
sible to lay down more clearly what the 
law ought to be; and he now wanted to 
ask the Attorney General whether his 
new clause did lay down the law more 
clearly, and the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he had changed his mind? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKH said, he 
had not changed his mind. The Attor- 
ney General had distinctly stated just 
now that the effect of the Amendment 
would be to carry out the principles of 
the Judgment referred to, with the one 
exception of the word “sin.” He had 
answered the right hon. Gentleman by 
anticipation, and stated that upon that 
word he did not agree with Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
whole question was as to punishment 
hereafter; and what he and his hon. 
Friends wanted to know, and were deter- 
mined to ascertain, was whether a threat 
of punishment or a promise of a reward 
in the world to come would come under 
this clause? ‘‘ Yes” or “ No.” 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR said, he would 
invite hon. Members to reconsider their 
intention to support the action of the 
Attorney General by the light of the 
declarations now made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The reasons why 
the Irish Members were pressing the 
Government upon this clause were, first, 
that there was no instance of an election 
being voided in England or Scotland on 
the ground of undue spiritual influence ; 
and he did not think the Attorney Gene- 
ral was dealing candidly with the Com- 
mittee when he said the clause contained 
no words with regard to clergymen of 
the Roman Oatholic Church. Every- 
body knew that this clause was mainly, 
if not entirely, directed against them 
—at all events, the clause would, in 
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practice, operate solely against the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy. The second reason 
why they had a particular claim on this 
matter was this—whenever an election 
took place in Ireland, or during the 
course of an election, there was a meot- 
ing of the clergy of the constituency, 
especially in the case of a county elec- 
tion. They passed before them the 
names of particular candidates, and se- 
lected one; and the candidate they se- 
lected was usually on the popular side. 
There were exceptions ; but the popular 
candidate and the clerical candidate were 
usually the same. Under the Law of 
Agency, as laid down by the Judges, 
every one of those clergymen would be- 
come an agent of the candidate selected. 
Nearly every clergyman took an active 
part in an election; and under this law 
the candidate would become responsible 
for every speech and word of every 
clergyman, on the platform or in the 
pulpit, during the contest. Therefore, 
were hon. Members not justified in 
hedging round a clause of this kind in 
every possible way? He invited the 
attention of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) to this. 
On Friday he said that the point at issue 
between himself and the Attorney Gene- 
ral was this—he did not mean that a 
clergyman should be prevented from 
using general spiritual influence; but 
they parted company in this way — 
he said spiritual general influence was 
legitimate; but the remust not be that 
influence accompanied by any immediate 
and definite punishment in the shape of 
deprivation of the Sacrament. The hon. 
Member would not object to a priest 
being allowed to say—‘“‘ If you vote for 
such and such a candidate you will be 
committing personal and national and 
political sin;” but when a clergyman 
said a voter would commit sin by taking 
such and such a course, he implied that 
the voter would thereby imperil his 
prospects for ever in the world to come. 
That was a corollary. If the hon. and 
learned Member was consistent with his 
own proposal, a clergyman should be 
allowed not only to declare that such a 
vote would be sin, but that such a sin 
would be followed by consequences. 
But the Attorney General did not take 
that view; but that the priest should 
be permitted to say that such and such a 
course would be asin. [The ArrorNEY 
GenErat (Sir Henry James): I did not 
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say that.] The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said the law remained as it was, 
except as to this question of sin and the 
punishment of sin. If that was so, then 
the law stood as it was when Mr. Justice 
Keogh gave his Galway Judgment. Mr. 
Justice Keogh cited Sir Samuel Romilly, 
to the effect that undue influence would 
be used if ecclesiastics made use of their 
power to excite superstitious fears or 
pious hopes; if they sought to alarm 
consciences by the horrors of eternal 
misery, or supported drooping spirits by 
unfolding a prospect of happiness which 
was never to end. He submitted that 
what the Attorney General said would 
be lawful would be unlawful if Sir 
Samuel Romilly was correct. Sir Samuel 

tomilly’s dictum was adopted by Mr. 
Justice Keogh, and that was now part 
of the law of the land. For these rea- 
sons, he held that the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton was bound to join the 
Irish Members. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to ask the Prime Minister whe- 
ther threats of a spiritual adviser, of 
punishment or promises of reward in a 
future world, in consequence of a vote 
given at an election, was to be deemed 
undue influence or not? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
gladly have left the discussion of this 
question in the hands of those who were 
much more competent than himself to 
deal with it; but he had to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for saying he 
pressed this question upon him because 
he recognized him as an authority. He 
should be willing to answer the right 
hon. Gentleman’s question, if he did not 
think the matter had been explained 
by the Attorney General. The Attorney 
General was asked what he wished and 
desired; and he would answer in the 
exact sense of his hon. and learned 
Friend, and in a sense which he hoped 
would be perfectly clear. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said it must re- 
main free to every clergyman and every 
minister of religion, as to every layman, 
with the authority which his office gave 
him, to point out to a member of his 
flock that if he took such and such a 
course under given circumstances that 
would be a sin. He agreed with his 
hon. Friend behind him as to the gene- 
ral rule of prudence and propriety 
against introducing this clause; but that 
was not the question. The question was 
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not what was prudent and proper, but 
what would come within the law. Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman asked—‘‘What 
is to be the case if a clergyman carries 
his views to the other world, and speaks 
of the after reward?” The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) had provided a perfectly 
distinct answer to this question. It was 
quite impossible to say to the clergyman 
—‘* You may point out to your flock the 
proper action to take, and yet not be 
able to tell them the penalties, or to 
point out the consequences. of sin.” It 
was quite manifest, therefore, that, so 
far, this Act per se could not bring a 
clergyman within the scope of the Act. 
What would happen if violence and 
denunciatory language were used would 
be quite in another province, and he 
would not enter upon it. He accepted 
in full the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway that they could not pos- 
sibly forbid a clergyman to point out 
that such and such was a sin, without 
ipso facto allowing him to point out the 
consequences of the sin. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that on the last 
occasion that this matter was under the 
notice of the Committee it was stated, 
in the clearest possible way, by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), that the Government rested 
their case in reference to the construction 
of the doctrine of undue influence upon a 
passage of the Judgment of Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald in the Galway case. That 
passage was of the broadest possible cha- 
racter, and it recommended itself very 
forcibly to the Government—at least, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), in a very short and logical 
speech, so represented that view to the 
House. The Attorney General followed, 
and stated that although he would place, 
if he could, on the Notice Paper of to- 
day a definition of undue influence which 
would cover spiritual influence, he did 
not recede in the slightest degree from 
the principle which, in substance, he 
had previously laid down, and he did 
not intend to effect the slightest altera- 
tion in the law as laid down by Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald. If the right hon. 
Gentleman questioned what he (Mr. 
Gibson) was saying, he would make way 
for him; but he was speaking from 
his recollection. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General spoke at 
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the close of the debate on Friday, after 
the speech of the President of the Local 
Government Board; and the Attorney 
General stated that although he would 
apply himself to the difficult task of 
defining spiritual undue influence, he 
wished it to be distinctly understood he 
had made no change in the substance of 
his opinion, and he did not intend to 
alter or to change the law. Well, more 
recently—within the last 10 months— 
the attention of the Government had 
been challenged to the passage in Judge 
Fitzgerald’s speech in which those words 
occurred, in which it was set forth that 
it would be wrong for a clergyman to 
appeal to the fears, terrors, and the 
superstitions of his audience. Now, he 
begged the Committee to dwell for a 
moment upon these words; and he asked 
if it was intended to seek to qualify the 
word ‘‘ superstition,” and to use the 
Prime Minister’s expression—sin, and 
the consequences of that particular sin? 
Was it intended also to qualify the clear 
words of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald—that it 
would be undue influence for a clergy- 
man or for anyone to appeal to the 
fears, or the terrors, or the superstitions 
of an audience? Now, that was a clear 
question. That was one of the most 
marked passages of Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald’s Toleives. If he was told that 
it was intended to retain these words, 
he would then ask—how was it possible 
to retain such words, and, at the same 
time, give a grammatical and logical con- 
struction to the statement just now made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister that the pointing out of the con- 
sequences of sin would not in itself consti- 
tute undue influence, because it might be 
that if they told a man he sinned, and 
pointed out the consequences of his sin, 
they would appeal to his fears, his terrors, 
and his superstitions, and they would 
come within the Judgment delivered by 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, which had been 
described as a broad and statesmanlike 
judgment. He would like to know, 
with something like precision, exactly 
how much of the Judgment of Mr. Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald was now adhered to by 
the Government? Did they seek to 
strike out any word except sin; and did 
they still adhere to as much of the 
Judgment which he had particularly 
called attention to—namely, the appeal- 
ing to the fears, terrors, and supersti- 
tions of an audience ? 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscueEtt) said, they had had 
a good many questions directed to them, 
all of which they had endeavoured to 
answer. He thought now they had a 
right to ask the Opposition what they 
desired the law to be? His right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister had distinctly 
pointed out what he considered would 
come within the clause now drawn. 
Supposing a clergyman of the Church 
of England said to one of his congrega- 
tion, or to his congregation as a whole, 
that he honestly believed that if a mem- 
ber of his congregation voted for a par- 
ticular individual he would be guilty of 
a-sin. Let them take the case, for in- 
stance, of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), because one 
could easily see that there were some 
clergymen who would regard it as a 
sin to vote for that hon. Gentleman. 
They would say—‘‘ It is a sin; and for 
that sin you will have to suffer, as for 
all your sins.” Did hon. Members mean 
that that ought to be made an offence ? 
He (the Solicitor General) admitted, if 
it ought to be'made an offence, they were 
not making it an offence by this clause. 
Personally, he did not consider that it 
ought to be made an offence. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS wanted 
to know why they (the Government) 
brought in their Bill? Why did they 
bring their Bill in last year, and state 
that after considering all the Amend- 
ments they were satisfied with it? They 
had had two years to consider their Bill, 
and now they were arguing against it, 
and not against any Amendment. The 
Prime Minister had now said that un- 
less they inflicted some temporal in- 
jury upon a clergyman, that clergyman 
might denounce a man from the altar. 
All he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) could 
say was that, if they were going to alter 
their Bill in this way, it would be a 
long time before it passed into law. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnett) said, when he rose 
a few minutes ago he reminded the 
Committee that the Government had 
answered a great many questions, and 
he put one question to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross). The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, did not get up and answer the 
question ; but he rose and put another. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asserted 
that he answered the question distinctly, 
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for he had argued that they ought to 
leave their own definition of the clause 
alone. 

Mr. EDWARD OLARKE said, he 
did not want to trespass long upon the 
time of the Committee, because he was 
anxious to go to a division, and to vote 
in favour of the proposal of the Attorney 
General. It seemed to him that the 
discussion had a good deal wandered 
from the real question, which was, 
whether the words ‘‘ temporal or spiri- 
tual injury’’ were to be included? If 
they were not, the whole matter was left 
at large. Personally, he was of opinion 
that some reference to spiritual injury 
should be put in the clause. He thought 
it was necessary to put it in, for the pur- 
pose of covering the refusal of the 
Sacraments of the Church, or a refusal 
of the advantages connected with mem- 
bership which would be a threat, which 
a great many Judges would properly 
hold not to be a threat of temporal in- 
jury. A great difficulty was imported 
into this discussion, in consequence of 
the unfortunate Judgments of Mr. Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald and Mr. Justice Keogh. 
He (Mr. Clarke) confessed that he did 
not think that these Judgments were 
strictly in accordance with law; and he 
considered that a great deal of difficulty 
had occurred here, in consequence of 
those Judgments being taken as part of 
the law. He was entirely agreed on 
this matter with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
Fowler), and with what he thought was 
the intention of the Prime Minister. It 
was perfectly idle to say that a minister 
of religion should not be able to tell his 
flock that it would be a sin to vote for a 
particular candidate. If a clergyman 
thought it was a sin to vote for a par- 
ticular candidate, it was not only his 
right, but it was his duty to tell them 
so, inasmuch as he was responsible for 
the spiritual welfare of his flock. It 
was equally idle to say that a clergyman 
might tell his flock it was a sin to vote 
for a particular candidate, and yet not 
be allowed to tell them what were the 
penalties which, in his judgment, would 
follow. At the same time, if a clergy- 
man exercised his own personal autho- 
rity in the Church to which he be- 
longed, so as to expose the person 
who disobeyed his will to the public 
stigma of being excluded from the ad- 
vantages of the Church, then he would 
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be using pressure which could be 
reached by the law. On the other hand, 
he had sufficient belief in the beneficent 
influence of the Churches upon the 
minds, consciences, and actions of men, 
to prefer to leave undisturbed by any 
legislation the appeal which any clergy- 
man of any denomination might make 
to what were termed the terrors, fears, 
and superstitions of men, but what were 
really the highest principles known asa 
guide of human conduct. Under the 
circumstances, he hoped the words ‘‘tem- 
poral or spiritual’’ would be retained. 
If they were omitted it would appear to 
him to be casting away all reverence 
for authority on spiritual matters. He 
should be sorry to see that authority 
disregarded ; for he believed it to be for 
the general welfare of the world that 
the Church, in its spiritual sphere, should 
exercise the fullest authority over the 
minds and consciences of men. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General if he would define what he 
meant by indirect spiritual influence? 
Personally, he considered it absolutely 
impossible to define it. They did not 
legislate against superstition, but they 
tried to eradicate superstition by educa- 
tion; and if the Attorney General would 
define what he meant by indirect spiri- 
tual influence, then they would under- 
stand the matter. If he did not provide 
that definition, he left the question in 
the same state of uncertainty in which 
it now existed. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
there were two classes of spiritual in- 
fluence used in this country—namely, 
the Nonconformist spiritual influence and 
the Roman Catholic spiritual influence. 
They, of course, all knew that spiritual 
influence in the Church of England was 
never exercised at all. He understood 
that this Bill was intended to strike a 
blow at the Roman Catholic spiritual in- 
fluence, while it was intended to main- 
tain Nonconformist spiritual influence ; 
because the latter was the spiritual in- 
fluence which always acted in favour of 
the Government, while the Roman Ca- 
tholic spiritual influence was, as a rule, 
used against the Liberal Government. 
The Attorney General had pointed to 
the refusal of the Sacraments, to ex- 
communication, and to other matters as 
specimens of undue influence. What 
about Churches which had no Sacra- 
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ments, and Churches which did not ex- 
communicate? They would not be 
touched. It was a well-known fact that 
Nonconformists used their chapels for 
political purposes; but the Attorney 
General argued that preaching against 
any candidate was a fair and due exer- 
cise of spiritual influence. But he failed 
to see that there was any real difference 
in principle between cursing from the 
altar and cursing from the pulpit. 
He (Mr. Stanley Leighton) could not 
regard this Bill otherwise than as a 
flagrant attempt of the Government to 
forward their own particular ends and 
aims. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Attorney 
General had placed them in a difficult 
position ; and the position was shortly 
this—they had based their case all along 
upon the desirability of inquiring the 
definition of undue spiritual influence. 
The Attorney General appeared to meet 
them on that point, and said he would 
place in the Notice Paper an Amend- 
ment defining undue spiritual influence 
to-day. They saw that Amendment on 
the Paper; and he (Mr. Parnell) was in- 
formed by his hon. and learned Friends 
that the question of undue spiritual in- 
fluence was left by the Amendment very 
much where it was before. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General, in the 
course of that evening, had admitted 
that the law with regard to undue 
spiritual influence would not be altered 
by the Amendment; and yet he abso- 
lutely appeared to represent, or to wish 
the Committee to believe, that it was 
offering them a concession to widen the 
definition, when, as a matter of fact, it 
was practically leaving the law exactly 
as it now stood. But when they pointed 
to the definitions of Sir Samuel Romilly 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, who were quoted 
with approval by hon. Gentlemen on the 
Government Benches, when they pointed 
out those definitions, and asked the Go- 
vernment whether, in view of those defi- 
nitions, the Amendment would coincide 
with them, and with the Judgment of 
Mr. Justice Keogh, they were told by 
the Prime Minister and by the learned 
Solicitor General that it was not so. It 
was argued that a question of undue in- 
fluence should not be complicated by any 
reference to sermons or speeches made 
by clergymen, in which they would hold 
out the perils of the future state, or use 
religious influence of this kind upon 
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their congregations. The Committee 
really wanted to know where they were? 
The Attorney General for England said 
the law was not altered by his Amend- 
ment, while the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister and the Solicitor 
General for England maintained that 
the law would be altered, since the law 
would not be according to the Judgments 
already referred to. The Government, 
so far as the Prime Minister and the 
Solicitor General went, agreed—that was 
to say, they agreed—with the Amend- 
ment which he (Mr. Parnell) should pro- 
pose a little later on. If that substan- 
tial agreement had been arrived at, why 
should it not be placed upon the Statute 
Book, and so free the exercise of poli- 
tical rights and duties by clergymen of 
the Catholic Church in Ireland from the 
perils which surrounded it? He had 
said that they did not adopt an unrea- 
sonable attitude in refusing to accept the 
concession of the Attorney General, 
which he admitted to be a concession 
with regard to undue influence from a 
temporal point of view ; but which did 
not affect the case from a spiritual point 
of view. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
wished to remind the Oommittee that 
it was distinctly understood that the 
Amendment of the Attorney General 
would be one of definition and not of 
alteration. Now, the two Law Officers 
of the Crown admitted that the law as 
expounded would be altered by this 
Amendment. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard) did not give the Go- 
vernment credit for having endea- 
voured to make an improvement. The 
words complained of were “or in any 
other manner practises intimidation,” 
and it was feared that injustice would 
be done in consequence of the vague- 
ness of the words. It was now said 
that the Government had stated that 
the law was not altered. If the words 
were to be construed strictly, it was not 
an offence to tell a person it was a sin 
to vote for a certain candidate. The 
exposition of the law was not the law; 
the law depended upon itself ; they must 
look to the Statute itself, and see what 
the law was. The Government really 
believed they were adhering to the sub- 
stance of the law. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, that ac- 
cording to the view of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman it would not be an 
offence for a clergyman to state to an 
elector his opinion that voting for a 
candidate, under certain circumstances, 
would be asin. But he went on to say 
that if the clergyman proceeded to de- 
nunciation the offence of undue influence 
would arise. But what was denuncia- 
tion? The only answer they could get 
from the Attorney General was that it 
was what the Judge would consider to 
be denunciation. And there, again, they 
were referred back to the opinions of 
ex-Attorney Generals, whom Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might, for Party pur- 
poses, raise to the Irish Bench. They 
were, therefore, in the same position of 
uncertainty as to the meaning of denun- 
ciation as they were before. The Com- 
mittee ought also to remember that there 
were distinctions which should be borne 
in mind with reference to the interfer- 
ence of the Catholic clergy at elections. 
There were certain offences, certain sins, 
which by the law of the Catholic Church 
necessarily brought with them excom- 
munication. For instance, a project of 
law confiscating Church trusts might, to 
its supporters, involve a sin of a charater 
which drew excommunication with it. 
Well, they had there a case in which 
advice to an elector on the part of a 
Catholic clergyman not to vote for a 
candidate who supported this project of 
law would be an offence of the kind. It 
would carry with it the penalty of undue 
spiritual influence, although the clergy- 
man might make the declaration entirely 
without any collusion, and purely as a 
minister of the Church; but in that 
capacity he would disqualify the can- 
didate for Parliamentary election, be- 
cause it would be regarded undue in- 
fluence in the mind of the Judge. There- 
fore, he said, that the whole difficulty 
with regard to spiritual influence re- 
mained; and he was afraid that if the 
Government persisted in refusing to 
accept any kind of Amendment to this 
part of the clause, Irish Members would 
be driven to the course of enacting 
greater guarantees in the case of the 
tribunals which would have to try these 
cases of undue influence. If the Go- 
vernment would not guard against the 
prejudiced actions of ex-Attorney Gene- 
rals raised to the Bench in Ireland, why, 
then, at a later stage of the Bill, they 





would have to oppose even more strongly 
the power to be conferred upon them ; 
and they would have to insist that in- 
stead of a tribunal of two Attorney 
Generals raised to the Judgeship there 
should be a Court so constituted that 
the number of its members would 
afford greater guarantees for impar- 
tiality. Again, ministers of the various 
English Churches did not exercise, were 
not called upon by their religion to exer- 
cise, and were not empowered by their 
religion to exercise, the right which be- 
longed to the Irish Catholic clergy; and, 
moreover, English Members of Parlia- 
ment were not liable to be tried before 
a tribunal which was comparatively im- 
partiality as compared with the tribunal 
before which Irish Members were to be 
tried ; so that the scales on both these 
points were unfairly weighted as against 
Irish Members. Under the circum- 
stances, it was obvious that the satis- 
faction which the Government denied 
to them in one part of the Bill must 
be sought at another. The words made 
use of by the Government, although 
apparently implying concession, would 
only lead to greater difficulties at the 
later stages of the Bill. For his own 
part, he considered that every enormity 
of the Keogh Judgment was just as 
possible under the Amendment as it was 
before. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) admitted that 
the term “law” meant the interpreta- 
tion of the law by the Judge; it meant, 
in other words, that the clause was open 
to any amount of interpretation and mis- 
reading by an Attorney General who 
had won his way to the Bench by violent 
partizanship. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that the Amend- 
ment of the Attorney General had been 
framed in such a way as to include 
spiritual intimidation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, in reply 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard)— 
‘““My Amendment adopts the words 
used in 1854 when the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill was passing through the 
House.” He (Mr. Leamy) was sur- 
prised to hear the challenge which 
came from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that the objec- 
tion which his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork made to the 
clause was that undue influence was in- 
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terpreted in Ireland in a different way 
from that in which it was interpreted in 
England. He thought with regard to 
Ireland that he was right, after the ad- 
missions of the Attorney General and 
the Solicitor General, in saying that the 
Judgments of Judges Fitzgerald, Law- 
son, and Keogh were not only contrary 
to the intention of the Act, but contrary 
to common sense. If it was intended to 
create a new offence they were entitled 
to know what that offence was. He and 
his hon. Friends had pointed out, in the 
course of the discussion, that almost any 
declaration of opinion made by a priest 
in Ireland would be considered by the 
Irish Judges as undue influence. Now, 
the Attorney General had gone a good 
way to make a concession; he had 
eliminated one particular interpretation 
of the law which was objectionable— 
that laid down by Mr. Justice Fitzgerald. 
But he must say that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had hardly made 
the matter any better, because he had 
retained the words ‘spiritual injury, 
harm, or loss.” Would not the Judg- 
ment of Judge Fitzgerald in the Long- 
ford case, that of Judge Lawson in the 
Galway case, and of Justice Keogh in 
the other, all be appealed to as inter- 
pretations of spiritual injury. Every 
one of them could be so appealed to; 
and, therefore, all the difficulties which 
they were now trying to guard against 
would come up again under the inter- 
pretation of spiritual injury, harm, or 
loss. Undue spiritual influence, as in- 
terpreted by these Judges, was quite 
as objectionable as the definition of 
the offence they were now trying to get 
rid of. The Attorney General had pro- 
mised something more definite; but up 
to that time Irish Members had obtained 
nothing of importance. He entirely dis- 
sented from the law as laid down by the 
Attorney General, who said that the 
Judgment of a Judge went for nothing 
in interpreting an Act of Parliament. 
He (Dr. Commins) thought it went for 
everything, and particularly in cases 
where there was no appeal. And he 
feared that, notwithstanding the con- 
cession which had been made, the in- 
terpretation of the law as laid down by 
the Judges named would hold good. 
For these reasons they still proposed to 
get rid of this clause; and unless their 
point was conceded he feared that little 
further advance would be made. 
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Mr. CALLAN said, he thought it was 
to be regretted that the question before 
the Committee, with respect to what was 
called spiritual intimidation, should be 
in the hands of the present Attorney 
General. It was most unfortunate, for 
the conduct of the question in an im- 
partial spirit, that the Attorney General 
should have charge of this clause. On 
any other matter connected with the 
offences in the Bill—such as treating, 
bribery, and corruption—he should not 
have felt the same objection. With 
regard to spiritual influence, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman knew nothing 
except what he had learned from the 
Judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh. He 
referred the Committee to the speech 
made by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on the 25th of July, 1872. on the 
Motion of the late hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) with 
regard to the Judgment of Mr. Justice 
Keogh. He found that the Attorney 
General then said— 

‘*T charge the Roman Catholic clergy of the 

county of Galway that they, with plot and plan, 
with premeditation and consideration, deter- 
mined to usurp and seize upon the representa- 
tion of that county and set at defiance 
the rules and ordinances of their own Church.” 
—(3 Hansard, [212] 1820-21.) 
A contest was now impending in Ireland, 
and to-morrow there was to be a meeting 
of priests at Monaghan, not as priests, 
but as electors, to consider the claims of 
the rival candidates. The Government 
had sent over the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson) to secure the eleo- 
tion of the Government candidate by 
means of this meeting of priests; and 
probably the Papal Envoy had furnished 
him with a number of Circulars for dis- 
tribution at the same time. Now, what 
did the Attorney General say in 1872? 
He said— 

**T complain, that men who are not electors 
should hold private meetings, from which the 
public are excluded, and at such meetings they, 
acting as clergymen and not as citizens, should 
combine to dictate to men who are electors how 
their votes should be given.” — (did. 1823.) 
And then the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man went on to lay down that this was 
spiritual intimidation. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he was not surprised to-day 
to hear that the Attorney General de- 
clined to give any definition of the term 
spiritual intimidation. But the Oom- 
mittee must judge of what his idea of 
the offence was by the speech to which 
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he was now referring. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman proceeded, in the 
course of his speech, eloquently to de- 
nounce spiritual intimidation at a meet- 
ing of what he called “‘ this proud priest- 
hood.”” He hoped the Monaghan priests 
would remember to-morrow what the 
Attorney General had said. He pro- 
mised to pay great deference to the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man when they came to the question of 
bribery, treating, and corruption. But, 
with regard to the question immediately 
before the Committee, he again expressed 
his regret that it should have been placed 
in his hands. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 254; 
Noes 43: Majority 211.—(Div. List, 
No. 141.) 


Mx. PARNELL said, he thought an 
Amendment he had to move would pro- 
bably come in now before either that of 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), or that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Marum). The Amendment to 
which he referred was in the shape of a 
Proviso at the end of the section. He 
proposed to move the words— 

“Provided, That spiritual injury, damuge, 
harm or loss, under this section, shall mean ex- 
communication, or withholding or refusing the 
rights or sacraments of any Church.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose to amend the proposed 
Amendment ? 

Mr. PARNELL: Yes; I propose to 
add these words as a Proviso to the end 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. GORST rose to Order. He wished 
to know whether it would not be proper 
for the words of the Attorney General to 
be first inserted in the clause? If that 
were done, the hon. Member would be 
in Order in moving his addition. 

Taz OHAIRMAN: No doubt that 
would be the more proper course. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would ask the 
Chairman whether it was not the general 
practice of the Committee, when it was 
proposed to add words to an Amend- 
ment, to put the Question in this form— 
“That these words be added to the 
Amendment?” It was competent for 
the Oommittee, if they liked, to consider 
such a ae as a separate Amend- 
ment; but he wished to ask whether 
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it was not the general practice, when 
words were proposed as a rider or Pro- 
viso, to put them as a part of the 
Amendment ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have not yet 
had the advantage of hearing the words ; 
and, therefore, I am unable to decide 
the point raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought these 
words might be moved either as a Pro- 
viso or as a separate paragraph, as 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Raikes). So far as he was con- 
cerned, he was perfectly ready to adopt 
whatever course was most convenient to 
the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether, if the Com- 
mittee accepted the Proviso, it would be 
competent for any hon. Member to move 
an Amendment after the words ‘ tem- 
poral or spiritual” upon which they 
had just divided? Anyone who had an 
Amendment to move to the clause pro- 
posed by the Attorney General should 
direct attention to it before the addition 
of a Proviso was suggested. [ Cries of 
“Yes!” and “Go on!”] Then he 
should wish to move, in line 7, to leave 
out the words ‘fraudulent device or 
contrivance,” which was an extremely 
wide phrase. The Committee, so far, 
had received no explanation of what 
was meant by ‘fraudulent device or 
contrivance.” He had known an in- 
vitation to be sent—in fact, he was free 
to confess that he had advised the send- 
ing of invitations—to parties at a dis- 
tance to bring them out of the county 
in order that they might not vote, or be 
in the district in which the election was 
taking place at the time of the election. 
It was a hospitable device. In that way 
electors were taken upon a pleasure 
excursion. Some of them might have 
disease of the heart, and an excursion 
of that kind might save them from fatal 
consequences at anelection. He wished 
to know what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General meant 
by these words which he (Mr. Callan) 
proposed to leave out? The phrase, as 
he had said, was a very wide one, almost 
as wide as spiritual intimidation. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member move to omit the words ? 

Mr. CALLAN: Yes; I move, in 
line 7, to omit the words ‘fraudulent 
device or contrivance ? 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘‘ fraudulent device or contrivance.” — 
(Mr. Callan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that these words 
were in the Statute of 1854. They were 
in contradistinction to the use of abso- 
lute force. They were also in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
City of Oork (Mr. Parnell). 

Mr. CALLAN said, he should not so 
much object if these words were ex- 
tended to the ordinary practices of life, 
or to many things that existed in that 
House. As hon. Members were aware, 
there were many things stated which 
were not the facts; and would they, he 
asked, penalize a candidate for telling 
an elector on the day of the election 
that his presence was required elsewhere 
—would they, for such a statement, 
penalize a candidate to the extent of 
never allowing him to sit for that con- 
stituency? He would put it to the 
Oommittee whether an offence of this 
kind was one deserving such heavy 
punishment? It would come to this— 
that they would incapacitate a man 
from sitting for a certain constituency 
merely for telling a lie. He should 
have no objection to the proposal if it 
were held that anyone sitting on the 
Treasury Bench who had ever told a lie 
should be incapacitated from sitting in 
that quarter of the House. To his mind, 
the offence of telling a lie on the part 
of an occupant of the Treasury Bench 
was far more serious than it would be 
in the case of acandidate ; andit seemed 
to him that the Attorney General’s ex- 
planation merely turned the Amendment 
into a farce. It was no use penalizing 
untruthfulness, which was an increasing 
sin everywhere. He did not know that 
that House was a striking exception to 
the rule. In public life, men holding 
official positions were held to be guiltless 
of personal untruthfulness if, in their 
official capacity, they stated that which, 
as honest gentlemen, they would not 
state in their private capacity; and yet 
for an untruth at an election a candi- 
date was to be held incapable of ever 
representing a constituency again. It 
seemed to him that this clause should 
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be a warning to the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw his Amendment ? 

Mr. CALLAN: No; I shall have it 
negatived, because I consider these 
words an utter farce, unworthy of the 
common sense of the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he now begged 
to move to add these words— 

“Provided, That spiritual injury, damage, 
harm or loss, under this section, shall mean ex- 
communication, or withholding or refusing the 
rights or sacraments of any Church.” 


It was stated some time ago by the 
Attorney General that in the view of 
some hon. Members these words applied 
to the Roman Catholic Church alone. 
That he (Mr. Parnell) denied. Refusing 
the rights or Sacraments of the Church 
of England was, he believed, an offence 
for which a person could sue for da- 
mages and recover them by law. It was 
an actionable offence, recognizable by 
the law of the land, and, therefore, was 
a case it would be proper to insert in 
the Bill. With regard to excommuni- 
cation, that, of course, only applied to 
the Church of Rome; but the two pro- 
visions combined in themselves almost 
the entire Judgments of Lord Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Justice Keogh, and Sir Samuel 
Romilly ; and, therefore, they were such 
as should recommend themselves to the 
Committee. They included all that the 
Government declared they had been 
contending for during the discussion on 
this clause—namely, that excommuni- 
cation, withholding, or refusing the 
rights or Sacraments, or intimidation, or 
anything of that kind, should be punish- 
able under the new Election Law. He 
hoped the Government would accede to 
these words, or some modification of 
them, and so close this discussion. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the proposed Amendment, to 
add the words, ‘‘ Provided, That spiritual in- 
jury, damage, harm or loss, under this section, 
shall mean excommunication, or the withhold- 
ing or refusing the rights or sacraments of any 
Church.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had stated at 
an earlier period of the evening that he 
could not accept this Amendment. They 
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had avoided any definition of spiritual; did he refuse to explicitly add these 
damage, harm, or loss, for the reason | words to his sub-section, in order to pre- 
that by so doing they would be applying | vent Judges from giving decisions dif- 
a different rule with regard to spiritual | fering from the opinion he had ex- 
loss from that which they applied to| pressed ? He had induced the Committee 


temporal loss. 


Nothing could be more|to come to a particular conclusion by 


injurious, when they were defining a | stating that his words were capable only 
orime, than to state the means by which | of a particular construction; and now, 
the crime could be committed. If they | when he was asked to put that particu- 


did define it some other means would be 
found for committing it, and thus the 
provision would be evaded. It seemed 
to him to be intended to apply to the 
case of the Roman Catholic Church. 
To his (the Attorney General’s) mind, 
the words should be left in a general 
sense. The provision should apply to 
temporal and spiritual damage, harm 
or loss. He had made a concession to 
the hon. Member; and he, therefore, 
hoped the hon. Member would make a 
concession to him on this matter. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he thought it was 
very right of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork to propose some limitation 
of the words “spiritual intimidation.” 
The Attorney General, on Friday, pro- 
mised to bring up either a separate 
clause or a sub-section defining spiritual 
intimidation. He said that all other 
modes of intimidation were met by the 
Statutes in existence, and that he pro- 
posed to frame a definition of undue 
spiritual influence and bring it up in 
a new clause. Subsequently, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman promised to 
bring it up in a new sub-section; but 
he had neither done that nor brought up 


anew clause, but had proposed words | 


as general and as vague as the general 
words of the Statute of 1854. What 
was the argument used by the Attorney 
General to carry his own clause? That 
by the general words he meant intimi- 
dation, harm, loss, and damage by with- 
holding the Sacrament of the Church, 
or by excommunication; and he said 
that the Judgment of Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald was, in his opinion, not the law, 
and that under the present clause 
as framed by him no Judge would de- 
cide the law in that fashion. He gave 
that as his opinion ; but he said he would 
not be answerable for any Judge deciding 
in the same sense. If his general words 
spiritual intimidation, spiritual damage, 

arm, or loss were confined, according 
to his own construction, to excommunica- 
tion or refusal of the Sacrament, why 





lar construction at the end of the clause, 
he refused. Upon what argument? Be- 
cause, he said, the temporal injury, loss, 
and harm were not defined, and, there- 
fore, it was not right that the spiritual 
injury, loss, and harm should be de- 
fined; but he admitted that temporal 
injury was measurable, but spiritual in- 
jury was not measurable. And the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had himself pro- 
posed to measure it by the two cases he 
had said his words were only co-exten- 
sive with—refusal of the Sacrament or 
excommunication. What other loss was 
there? He said there was no other. 
Then, if there was no other, what ana- 
logy was there between temporal loss, 
which was measurable, and spiritual 
loss, which was not? It seemed to him 
that the argument was an argument 
against the Attorney General. Unless 
these words were added there would be 
injustice done, and the Committee would 
have been misled in coming to a parti- 
cular decision upon the former Amend- 
ment; and he thought the Committee 
ought to insist upon the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s argument being inserted in posf- 
tive and distinct words. 

Mr. KENNY said, he thought it was 
desirable to insert some words in this 
clause to prevent its being left, as it 
would be left if there was no Amend- 
ment, to the Judges to decide what was or 
was not spiritual harm, damage, or loss. 
It was, he thought, almost impossible for 
any ordinary man to decide what was 
the amount of spiritual harm or loss. It 
might be interpreted by one Irish Judge 
that if a priest told his parishioners that 
certain consequences would follow upon 
the side they took in an election, that 
might mean spiritual harm or loss; so 
that, unless there was some clear defini- 
tion of what was spiritual intimidation, 
there would setae be hopeless con- 
fusion in regard to deciding Election 
Petitions in Ireland. Decisions of Irish 
Judges had been raked up in that House. 
It had been stated that the decision of 
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Mr. Justice Fitzgerald in the Longford 
case was a statesmanlike decision ; and, 
at the same time, the hon. and learned 
Member had said he disagreed with the 
decision of Mr. Justice Lawson in the 
Galway case. But nearly all the decisions 
by Irish Judges had been personal de- 
cisions—decisions entirely prompted by 
personal feeling, and the circumstances 
which had surrounded their own cases. 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald took care, in his 
decision, to point out that a priest pos- 
sessed, and had a right to exercise, cer- 
tain influence ; but it should be borne in 
mind that that Gentleman, who was then 
a Judge, was at one time a candidate for 
a Parliamentary seat. He represented 
for a number of years the constituency 
which he (Mr. Kenny) now represented 
(Ennis), and he had secured his election 
by going round and offering a certain 
inducement to the then priest of Ennis. 
That inducement was certain and spe- 
cific, and it was interesting, because it 
showed that even at that time he had an 
eye to business. He offered to the priest 
£500 to be given to the Church if he was 
elected without a contest, and £300 if 
there was a contest! It was no wonder 
that that Gentleman, who secured his 
seat by gaining the influence of the local 
clergy, when he obtained a seat on the 
Bench—and mainly because he had se- 
cured that seat—— 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that that is not the 
Question before the Committee. 

Mr. KENNY said, he was pointing 
out that it was no wonder, when Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald had secured his seat 
as he had, he should say that the priest 
had a right to exercise certain influence, 
knowing well that that sort of thing had 
been exercised in his own case. If that 
was the habit of Irish Judges of this 
class—men who had been elected to that 
House in nearly every instance, and who 
had been political partizans, and had de- 
rived benefit from the influence of priests 
—it was necessary to take precautions 
to protect the Irish priests against ca- 
ey decisions of such men. The three 

rish Judges who had been appointed to 
consider Irish Election Petitions were 
Gentlemen who had been at one time 
strong politicians. One of them had sat 
in that House, and the other two had 
tried to get into the House, and were 
only beaten by the opposition of the 
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local clergy. He questioned very much 
whether those Gentlemen were the best 
judges of what constituted undue in- 
fluence by the clergy, considering that 
they had been intimately mixed up in 
political matters and struggles during 
some portion of their career. He would, 
therefore, urge on the Attorney General 
that if he wished to prevent repetitions 
of offences such as had occurred in 
Galway, and to prevent unfair and un- 
just decisions which would cause dis- 
satisfaction and heart-burning in Ire- 
land, it would be necessary for him to 
accept an Amendment such as that pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, which defined the offences for 
which clergymen of the Oatholic Church, 
or any other denomination, would be 
liable to penalties. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
speech of the Attorney General was 
strongly in favour of this Amendment. 
He had pointed out, first of all, from the 
lawyer’s point view, that it was desirable 
to have the words as plain as possible, 
which meant that they should cover all 
sorts of undefined offences. That seemed 
to him to be a very strong reason why 
this Amendment should be agreed to; 
because, as this was a Bill of a very 
penal nature, and the provisions of this 
clause were of a very severe character, 
it was desirable that the offences should 
be very clearly defined. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had also said 
that there should be no distinction be- 
tween temporal and spiritual injury. 
That seemed to be an exceedingly weak 
argument. As had been pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Limerick County 
(Mr. Synan), temporal injury could be 
easily proved to demonstration ; but with 
regard to what was called spiritual in- 
jury, it was impossible to arrive at any 
decision. Therefore, unless something 
was clearly laid down, as proposed by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, no one could possibly 
be safe under this particular clause. 
The most innocent words spoken by any 
clergyman of any Church might be held 
by some Judge, who was more or less 
prejudiced, to bring him within the 
clause. For these reasons he hoped the 
Committee would be guided by the dic- 
tates of common sense and reason with 
regard to this Amendment, and would 
not be carried away by prejudice or 
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Party feeling, but would decide accord- 
ing to the merits of the case. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 23; 
Noes 161: Majority 138.—(Div. List, 
No. 142.) 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the proposed Amendment, to add 
the words, ‘‘ Provided, That the exercise of any 
moral jurisdiction in the performance of any 
duty or in the fulfilment of any function as a 
minister of religion by any clergyman of any 
form of religion or religious belief shall not 
be deemed undue influence within the meaning 
of this Act.””—(Mr. Marum.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not assent 
to this Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Amendment put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Jr. 
Warton.) 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he felt himself 
very much in the hands of the Com- 
mittee on this matter; but he would ask 
that they should be allowed to conclude 
the clause before Progress was reported. 
He would remind the Committee that 
they had not commenced on the Bill 
until half-past 8 o’clock. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he could not help 
thinking that there were two or three 
matters in connection with this clause 
that would take timé to consider ; other- 
wise he, for one, should have been ready 
to stay half-an-hourlonger. There were 
some substantial Amendments to be pro- 
posed to the clause. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER reminded the 
Committee that on Friday last the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) had moved to report Pro- 
gress, and had intimated, in the course 
of a long speech on the subject, that the 
Amendment he had to propose was one 
which it would take some time to con- 
sider. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I spoke for 
only seven minutes. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped the Committee would not continue 
discussing the question whether or not 
they should go on. 
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Mr. BIGGAR complained of the 
course of proceeding adopted in regard 
to the Bill. Either Amendments were 
hurried through without discussion, or a 
squabble took place as to whether or not 
there should be an adjournment. To 
his mind, the proper course would be 
to adjourn without discussion. They 
should never go on with a Bill like this 
after 1 o’clock in the morning unless 
there was reason for it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not know 
whether it would meet the views of the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
to do on with his Amendment to-night. 
If he did not intend to make a long 
speech upon it, perhaps it would be as 
well for the hon. Member to bring for- 
ward his Amendment as he was present. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that to ask 
him to enter into the subject-matter of 
his Amendment at that hour and in an 
exhausted House was scarcely reason- 
able. Many Members with whom he 
had spoken on this subject agreed that 
it was a matter well worth consideration. 
The fact was, he wished to prevent the 
decision of very great questions being 
virtually taken out of the hands of the 
House. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hoped the Committee would endea- 
vour to dispose of the clause. There 
was very little to be done upon it. The 
clause had occupied them now two days. 

An hon. Memper: No; three days. | 

es; three days. The hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was of opinion that 
the Government should always agree to 
an adjournment at 1 o’clock; but they 
might very well sit a little later now, 
seeing that the hon. Member seemed 
willing to go on with his Amendment. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that after the 
observations of the Home Secretary he 
hoped the Committee would refuse to go 
on with the Bill any longer to-night. 
The right hon. Gentleman said this 
clause had occupied three days. Well, 
whose fault was that? It was clearly 
the fault of hon. Members opposite, who 
had not known their own minds for two 
minutes together. They had given way 
to the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
against the wishes of Members who sat 
on the Conservative Benches; and now 
they wished the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire to proceed with his Amend- 
ment on a subject that that hon. Member 
and ‘many of his Friends took great in- 
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terest in. He (Mr. Onslow) hoped the 
re Member would do nothing of the 
ind. 

Srr R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
understood the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire was 
worthy of great consideration; and he 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) would not go 
against him. As for three days having 
been occupied by the Amendment, what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow) was most true. 
If the Government had stood up for the 
clause as originally drawn it would have 
been passed long ago. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he saw the 
Committee was not inclined to attend to 
the subject he wished to bring before 
it; therefore, he would seek other oppor- 
tunities during the discussion of the Bill 
to bring the matter forward. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not know 
whether the Committee was disposed to 
agree to the withdrawal or not; but he 
objected to the Home Secretary putting 
words into his mouth that he never used. 
His contention was that, unless there 
was some special reason to the contrary, 
a Motion for Adjournment should always 
be agreed to at 1 o’clock. In the pre- 
sent instance the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment was made after 1 o’clock. 


Question put. 

The Oommittee divided:—Ayes 41; 
Noes 97: Majority 56.— (Div. List, 
No. 143.) 


Mr. LEWIS really thought the Go- 
vernment ought not to press them to go 
on further that night. There were 
several Amendments to be disposed of ; 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) had, he believed, something to 
propose with reference to the clause 
itself. He begged to move that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Lewis.) 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was afraid that, under the circum- 
stances, it would be no use prolonging 
this contest. He was in the hands of 
the Committee. He did not see in his 
place the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross). He had at first en- 
couraged them to go on, he had then 
disappointed them by saying that they 
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should not press the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) to go 
on with his Amendment, and now he 
had disappeared. By a majority of 
more than 2 to 1, the Committee had 
expressed a desire to go on; but as dis- 
cussions of this kind were apt to breed 
ill-humour, and they were more likely 
to make progress if they did not persist 
in going on with the Bill at this moment, 
he, for one, must decline the contest. If 
the hon. Member (Mr. Lewis) withdrew 
his Motion probably the Committee 
would agree to report Progress. 

Mr. GORST expressed disappoint- 
ment at the failure of their New Rules 
on, probably, the first occasion they 
might have been put into force with 
advantage. He thought their New Rules 
had been adopted to put a stop to Ob- 
struction; and he was, therefore, very 
sorry to hear the Home Secretary say, 
in the face of the majority just given 
for the Government, that it was quite 
impossible to go on with the clause. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


STATUTE OF FRAUDS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Briu 204.] 
(Mr. Reid, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Arthur Elliot.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. WHITLEY moved that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, in order to 
go into Committee on this Bill. He did 
not propose to discuss the measure now, 
but simply to take the Committee stage 
pro forma. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Ohair.””—( Mr. Whitley.) 


Tue SOLIOITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscwett) said, he did not 
oppose the commitment; but he hoped 
that as the Bill was important, onl it 
was desirable that time should be given 
for its consideration, that the discussion 
in Committee would be put off for a 
week or 10 days. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday 28th June. 
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MOTIONS. 


—: 0: a 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 


(No. 8) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jonn Hors, Bill for 
confirming certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade, under “The Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882,” relating to Bradford, 
Brighton, Hanover Square District (London), 
Norwich, South Kensington District (London), 
Strand District (London), and Victoria District 
(London), ordered to be broughtin by Mr. Joun 
Horms and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 230. ] 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to continue 
certain Turnpike Acts, and to repeal certain 
other Turnpike Acts; and for other purposes 
connected therewith, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Hissert, Mr. Georcre Russert, and Sir 
Cuares DILxKeE. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. { Bill 231.] 


MUNICIPAL OFFICES DISQUALIFICATION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Catan, Bill to amend 
the Acts for the regulation of Municipal Cor- 
porations in Ireland in respect to the disqualifi- 
cation for Municipal Offices in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Carian, Mr. Gray, 
Dr. Commins, and Mr. Kenny. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 232.] 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (CONTINUOUS 
SITTINGS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wurrtey, Bill to provide 
for continuous sittings of the High Court of 
Justice in certain populous places, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wnuirtry, Lord Cravp 
Hamitton, Mr. Jacon Bricut, Mr. Samvet 
Smirn, Mr. Stace, and Mr. Lewis Fry. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 233. ] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 19th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pvnsutc Birts—First Reading— 
Tramways Provisional Orders * (110) ; Tram- 
ways Provisional Orders (No. 3)* (111); 
Factories and Workshops Amendment * (113). 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) * (67); Local Government 
(Gas) Provisional Order * (72); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (No. 3) * (73) ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4)* 
(74) ; Public Health (Dairies, &c.) (92). 
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Committee—Marriage with a Deceased Wife's 
Sister (56-112). 

Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour Provi- 
sional Order (No. 2) * (82); Indian Marine * 


(88). 
Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Order (No. 3) * (81), and passed. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL.—(No. 66.) 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now re- 
solve itself into a Committee upon the 
said Bill.”-—( The Earl of Dathouste.) 


Eart CAIRNS said, that, before 
going into Committee on the Bill, he 
wished to call the attention of their 
Lordships to an Amendment which ap- 
peared, in company with another, on the 
Paper in the name of the noble Earl 
who had charge of the measure (the 
Earl of Dalhousie), and which proposed 
in Clause 1, page 1, line 10, to leave 
out after ‘“‘contracted” the following 
words :— 

“In England or Ireland in the office of any 
registrar under the provisions of the Acts re- 
lating to marriages in England or Ireland, or to 
be contracted in Scotland or elsewhere,” and 
insert “ within the realm.”’ 


Now, that Amendment was a very im- 
portant one; it had only just been put 
upon the Paper, and, consequently, it had 
taken many of their Lordships by sur- 
prise, seeing that little, if any, Notice of 
it had been given. He did not wish, at 
that stage, to offer any opinion on the 
merits of that Amendment, but merely 
to point out how necessary it was that 
their Lordships should have time for 
considering it, seeing that it entirely 
altered the whole tenour of the Bill. If 
the Amendment was to be discussed at 
that stage, he should ask their Lordships 
to defer the Committee for a fortnight ; 
but he hoped it would not be proceeded 
with that evening. The Amendment 
was one which would allow these mar- 
riages to be celebrated in any church in 
the Three Kingdoms; whereas the Bill, 
as drawn, confined these to the Regis- 
trar’s offices only, and made them civil 
marriages. 

Eart NELSON said, he also trusted 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) would assent to the sugges- 
tion not to move his Amendment at pre- 
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sent. As regarded himself, he (Earl 
Nelson) knew nothing about the Amend- 
ment until he came up to town that day, 
and other Peers were in the same posi- 
tion, and, therefore, they required to 
take its effect into consideration. The 
measure had been supported by many 
of their Lordships and other people out- 
of-doors, on the ground that it did not ex- 
tend to ecclesiastical marriages which 
were celebrated in churches, and so did 
not affect clergymen who objected to 
celebrate such marriages. In his opi- 
nion, however, if the Amendment, as 
proposed, was made in the Bill, it would 
throw a new and heavy responsibility on 
the clergy, and would entirely alter its 
character. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
could assure their Lordships that he had 
no intention of springing a mine upon 
the House in the shape of these Amend- 
ments, and thereby taking their Lord- 
ships by surprise, or of proposing any- 
thing which should alter the whole 
character of the Bill, as alleged by the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Nelson). Nei- 
ther had he any idea of the serious feel- 
ing of opposition with which it would be 
received. The fact was, he put down 
the Amendment on the Paper on account 
of a remark made by the noble and 
learned Earl himself (Earl Cairns) in 
the debate on the second reading, com- 
plaining that his (the Earl of Dal- 
housie’s) Bill would introduce an en- 
tirely new principle into the Law of 
Marriage inasmuch as if a man married 
his deceased wife’s sister in church, the 
marriage would be void, whereas it 
would be valid if he married her before 
the Registrar. He (the Earl of Dal- 
housie) quite agreed with that criticism 
of the noble and learned Earl, for it was 
very far from his wish to rob marriage 
of its religious character. He certainly 
should not be content himself with 
making a civil marriage, and he did not 
suppose that there were many English- 
men who would. It seemed to him that 
it was a mistake, from many points of 
view, to place the marriages in question 
in the position of purely secular con- 
tracts. In this particular instance there 
appeared to be an additional reason for 
not doing so, because the Bill was in- 
tended to remove a grievance ; it was, in 
some sort, a remedial measure, and it 
would be robbed of much of its value in 
the eyes of those for whom it was in- 
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tended if the religious part of the mar- 
riage ceremony should be practically 
abolished. At the same time, he would 
admit that the noble and learned Earl 
had complained quite justly that there 
had not been time for considering the 
Amendments. He certainly did not wish 
to take the House by surprise, and he 
would consent to withdraw the Amend- 
ments, and‘to consider between that time 
and the Report stage whether he should 
bring them forward again. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he had 
tried to address their Lordships at the 
close of the debate in the year before 
last, but was silenced by clamour; and 
likewise this year on the second read- 
ing, when the most rev. Primate (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) followed the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Bramwell). On the first occasion, he 
(Lord Denman) had wished to explain 
that an argument by his lamented Prede- 
cessor in title had been republished and 
handed to him just before the debate. 
It had been obtained by a gentleman 
who was very anxious to marry his de- 
ceased wife’s sister, and who went down 
to his (Lord Denman’s) house in North- 
amptonshire to see the retired Lord 
Chief Justice; but he (the late Lord 
Denman) had advised that gentleman 
not to marry until the law was changed. 
But the gentleman went abroad and 
married; and he (Lord Denman) con- 
fessed that there might have been no 
marriage of any sort—only disappoint- 
ment. In writing that argument, the late 
Lord Denman, who had had two para- 
lytic seizures, used strong language. 
In the course of it he wrote that Bishop 
Blomfield had altered his opinion ; but 
in his memoir—by the Bishop of Bed- 
ford, his son—he (the present Lord 
Denman) found that, although Bishop 
Blomfield had attached less weight to the 
prohibition (Lev. c. xviii. v. 18), yet he 
was convinced that such marriages were 
against the whole spirit of the Scrip- 
tures. He (the late Lord Denman) had 
ended his argument by a quotation from 
Numbers, c. xxiii., end of 8th verse— 
‘‘How shall I defy whom God hath 
not defied ?’’ In the debate of 1835, 
both Mr. Warburton, M.P. for Bridport, 
and Dr. Lushington, then Judge of the 
Consistory Court, had wished such mar- 
riages to be at once, for the future, 
declared void, before two years, during 
which time Lord Lyndhurst would have 
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allowed them to remain questionable, 
in order to prevent such marriages, 
which were likely to increase if Mr. 
Poulter’s exclusion of the 2nd clause were 
continued. In 1869, Lord Lyndhurst 
admitted that in Massachusetts, Boston, 
connections of his own had made such 
marriages with happy results; but added 
that a different state of society in an- 
other country might make them unsuit- 
able. His Lordship attached great 
weight to the opinion of the Bishop of 
Exeter, and, although his Bill had been 
altered, did not attempt to repealit. He 
(Lord Denman) had wished to explain, 
on the second reading of this Bill, that 
the opinions obtained from Professors on 
two verses only in Scripture—in Levi- 
ticus and Ephesians—did not convince 
him. He thought 1 Oor. c. vi., v. 16, 
more to the purpose. He thought there 
was mystery as to the union between 
Christ and His Church, but no mystery 
as to the connection between a man and 
his wife. He (Lord Denman) thought 
the expression ‘‘ Chére entiere,’”’ which the 
Earl of Chesterfield, in his letters to his 
son, advocated as a means of influence 
on the Continent, though an incontinent 
one, explained his meaning. He (Lord 
Denman) believed that no good could 
be done by discussing this Bill in Com- 
mittee. In 1869, on a Bill by Earl 
Russell for 28 life Peers, attempts were 
made to improve the Bill; but an hon. 
Member—late Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster—had written, or said, that 
their Lordships were “ tinkering the 
Bill.” Yet, on the Motion of the Earl of 
Malmesbury—although he (Lord Den- 
man) could not obtain a Teller on the 
second reading of the Bill, in his Mo- 
tion against it —on the third reading, it 
was thrown out by a majority of 30; 
and he (Lord Denman), instead of try- 
ing to improve this Bill in Committee, 
would move its rejection on the third 
reading. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
wished to add one or two words of ex- 
planation, for he was very anxious that 
their Lordships should understand his 
position. His view was, that the two 
Amendments in his name should be 
taken together. That was to say, that 
if any of the clergy did not object to 
celebrate these marriages between a man 
and his deceased wife’s sister— 

Eart BEAUCHAMP rose to Order, 
and said, it would be much more regular 
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if the Amendments were taken as they 
arose. In that case, any further ex- 
ponerse that might be required would 

e more conveniently made. 

THe Eart or DALHOUSIE, re- 
suming, said, he was merely going to 
add that, in the case of those clergy- 
me, it should be lawful for them to 

0 80. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 
Preamble agreed to. 


Clause 1 (Marriage between a man 
and his deceased wife’s sister not void or 
voidable). 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment, the omission 
of the words which gave the Bill a re- 
trospective character, said, there were 
many reasons why a Bill such as this 
should not be retrospective, but none, 
as far as he could see, for the present 
proposal. Lord Lyndhurst’s Act of 1835 
was, no doubt, retrospective ; but there 
was no analogy between that Act and 
the Bill before the House.. That Act 
clothed the temporal Courts with power 
to decide that all these marriages were 
void. The main reason for making the 
Bill retrospective, according to its pro- 
moters, was the sentimental argument 
that an injury would otherwise be in- 
flicted on the innocent children of these 
marriages; and, as far as it went, that 
was a fairly good argument. But, he 
might ask, what view did the law take 
of other children born also out of wed- 
lock, who were no less innocent, in his 
view, than the children born of these 
marriages? He was not speaking as a 
theologian ; but to him all children were, 
more or less, equally innocent, whether 
their parents were married or not. But 
the proposal now was not to legitimate 
them all, but only to legitimate the off- 
spring of the unions affected by the Bill; 
and, that being the case, he failed to see 
the cogency of that sentimental argu- 
ment. Grievances were spoken of; the 
Bill was to redress grievances ; but they 
were the grievances of persons who had 
transgressed the law, and might be sup- 
posed to know the consequences of doing 
so. He contended that the effect of the 
clause, if it were allowed to remain as 
it stood, would be to set up marriages 
again which had been by the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts declared void, and it would 
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enable parties to claim titles and estates 
under such marriages, and might have 
the effect of upsetting rights which had 
been settled. Their Lordships would at 
once see how dangerous such a course 
would be. No doubt, there were some 
grievances under the Law of 1835; but 
it should be remembered that they had 
been greatly exaggerated, and that the 
parties affected had entered into these 
marriages, knowing that by the law of 
England they were doing wrong. At 
any rate, it was an entirely new doctrine; 
and he thought it would be a remark- 
able innovation on Parliamentary prac- 
tice, that the law should be altered to 
suit the convenience of those who had 
broken it, by placing them in the same 
position and with the same advantages 
as those who had obeyed it. He hoped, 
therefore, that whatever change might 
be made in the law, the House would 
not show so much deference to the very 
active agitation that had been carried 
on as to make the Bill retrospective ; for 
he could not help feeling that it would, 
indeed, be a very evil day for the Par- 
liament of England, if their Lordships 
admitted that provision of the Bill to 
become operative. An active canvass 
had been carried on upon the question; 
but he would call upon their Lordships 
to decide on their own responsibi- 
lity. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name on the 
Paper. 


Marriage with a Deceased 


Amendment moved, in page 1, to 
leave out from (‘ sister’’) in line 7, to 
(‘‘ which”) in line 9.—( Zhe Karl Beau- 
champ.) 


Tat LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that this was a subject upon which he 
thought it his duty to address their 
Lordships. The House had read the 
Bill a second time, and he was sorry for 
it; but much as he regretted that, in 
doing so, it had affirmed the principle of 
the Bill, and, although on the division 
he had voted in the minority, he was 
bound to say that he was in the habit of 
bowing to its decisions, and therefore he 
could not vote for the Amendment, for 
he could not but think that the House, 
in accepting that principle, had accepted 
also the substance, though not neces- 
sarily the form, of this provision to 
which the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Beauchamp) objected. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) regarded them as being in- 
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capable of being altogether dissociated 
from each other. Ten years ago, when 
a similar Bill was under discussion, he 
placed before the House his views as to 
the danger of the principle involved in 
such a retrospective clause as was now 
undercontroversy. The matter did not re- 
ceive much consideration upon thesecond 
reading, although his noble and learned 
Friend behind him (Lord Bramwell) 
had made some comment upon it ; and if 
he (the Lord Chancellor) had addressed 
their Lordships last week, he should 
have adverted to that portion of the 
subject. Inthe Bill there were two dis- 
tinct principles. One was that debated 
last week es to the religious, moral, and 
social bearing of the proposition that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
should be legal; and, to that question, 
the point of its retrospective operation 
was not relevant. Whatever religious 
or moral principle in the view of any- 
one was involved in marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, was, of course, as 
much involved in the same union with- 
out legal marriage; and what belonged 
to the past was irrevocably done, and 
must be so regarded. So, again, 
with respect to any disturbance of social 
relations, that which was irrevocably 


done could not, for the future, operate 


upon social relations more than it had 
done in the past. Therefore, the argu- 
ments founded upon religious, moral, and 
social considerations were not relevant to 
the present question of the retrospective 
operation of the Bill. There was, un- 
doubtedly, another principle involved, 
which he could not help hoping would 
be taken note of, either here or in 
‘‘another place.” If the 1st clause, as 
to its retrospective operation, were to 
remain in its present form, he could not 
but think that it would amount not only 
to a repudiation of what their Lordships 
did 40 years ago, but toa declaration by 
the Legislature of its own moral incom- 
petence to legislate upon this subject. 
And if they were morally incompetent 
to legislate upon this subject, it followed 
that they must be morally incompetent 
to legislate on a variety of kindred sub- 
jects also. The same principle would cer- 
tainly apply, at all events, with regard 
to all degrees of affinity. He said “ at 
all events ; ’’ because he was byno means 
sure that, in the view of those who 
thought the Legislature morally incom- 
petent, the objection to its competency 
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might not consistently be pressed still 
further. That point was neatly put by 
an Oxford clergyman, the Rev. Archer 
Gurney, in a letter lately published in the 
newspapers, in which he said that the law 
had no right to make that a crime which 
God’s law had not made so, and that the 
State had no right to forbid what God’s 
law allowed ; and he proceeded to draw 
the practical conclusion as to all degrees 
of affinity. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
could not understand what other prin- 
ciple there was in this retrospective 
clause as it now stood, for it declared 
all marriages of this kind, not merely to 
be for the future, but to have been, from 
the time when they were contracted, 
valid and lawful, notwithstanding the 
Statute Law which had been in force 
for nearly 50 years, and was still in 
force, declaring them absolutely null 
and void. If that were so, then the 
Legislature, as often as any question 
arose as to restrictive legislation con- 
cerning marriage, must enter into theolo- 
gical inquiries, or it must accept the prin- 
ciple that everything which any consider- 
able number of men did not believe to be 
prohibited by any Divine commandment 
as to matrimonial relations, was beyond 
the competence of a human Legislature 
to prohibit. It was a very serious thing 
to pass a Bill which, in terms, abdicated 
the right to legislate upon this subject, 
not merely by legitimizing innocent 
children, but by expressly justifying 48 
years of deliberate and systematic dis- 
obedience to the law, and declaring all 
those marriages since 1835, which were 
illegal and void by Statute, to be legal, 
and treating the Statute as if it had never 
been passed. He would ask the noble 
Lord in charge of the Bill, whether, 
under these circumstances, he could not 
devise, at a later stage of the Bill, some 
mode of giving effect to his principle, 
which would, at least, not be open to 
the objection he had specified ? Would 
it not be possible for the future, in- 
stead of declaring that no marriage of 
this kind should be deemed to have 
been void, to declare simply that the 
status of the children of such unions 
should not be different from that of 
the children of unions which had 
been according to law? Otherwise, 
in its present condition, the Bill 
would be an affirmation of the right 
of individuals to disobey the law; and 
he would appeal to the noble Lord to 
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consider whether it would be safe to en- 
courage others to rely on the fact that 
after a sufficient amount of disobedience, 
the Legislature would not only change 
the law in their favour, but, as it were, 
go down on its knees before them and 
acknowledge itself to have been in the 
wrong? Difficulties, moreover, might 
arise, which, he dared say, the pro- 
moters of the Bill had never contem- 
plated ; for the effect of the Bill, as it 
stood, might be to validate marriages 
actually declared void by the Courts of 
Law. Or, a man might have married 
his deceased wife’s sister, and then the 
parties might have agreed mutually to 
live separate, and might have carried 
out that resolution for several years. As 
the law stood now, no question of com- 
pelling them to live together could pos- 
sibly arise; but under the clause, as it 
stood, a suit for the restitution of con- 
jugal rights might be instituted by either 
party. There was another point which 
required consideration, and that was 
that women who had been, in the eye of 
the law, single women up till now, and 
who might have entered into contracts, 
now binding upon them in law, might, 
by this Bill, be released from such 
contracts. He could not undertake to 
suggest particular Amendments ; but he 
would appeal to the promoters of the 
Bill to consider how they could meet 
these objections. At all events, they 
might except cases in which there had 
been decrees of Court, and in which 
parties had been living separate. There- 
fore, while suggesting that some such 
Amendments as he had described should 
be made in detail by the promoters of 
the Bill, it appeared to him that the 
ground covered by the Amendment now 
before the House was so wide as not to 
be clearly separable from that on which 
the division on the second reading had 
been taken, and it would not be con- 
sistent with the deference he was in- 
clined to pay to the vote of their Lord- 
ships’ House on the second reading to 
vote for the Amendment. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he was 
sorry to say he felt himself obliged to 
dissociate himself from those with whom 
he had hitherto voted on this question. 
In the first place, it appeared to him 
that the question before their Lordships 
was entirely a different question to that 
which was before them last week on the 
second reading of the Bill. He had 
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always been a consistent opponent of 
any measure for legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, and he 
was one of those who deeply regretted 
that the principle of this measure had 
received the sanction of their Lordship’s 
House, for, like many others, he be- 
lieved that it would injuriously affect 
the comfort and purity of our domestic 
life. But a majority of that House had 
decided the matter otherwise, and they 
knew from past experience—at least, 
they had good reason to believe—that 
that was the opinion of the majority of 
the Members of the other House of Par- 
liament. The question now remained, 
whether this contest was to be carried 
further, and whether, in principle, it 
was to be carried to this particular ex- 
tent—that almost the whole penalty for 
the disobedience of the law in past time 
was to be visited on the innocent off- 
spring of these marriages. For his own 
part, he was not prepared to vote for 
any measure which would visit the 
penalty for disobedience on the off- 
spring of these marriages. He desired 
to point out to the House the complica- 
tion and inequality that would arise, as 
between the law of England and law of 
Scotland, if this Amendment was carried. 
He entirely agreed with the view of 
his noble Friend opposite (Earl Beau- 
champ) as regarded the parents who 
had contracted these marriages. They 
had done so, knowing they did so in 
violation of the law; and they had no 
reason to complain if, in defying the 
law, the law defied them, and attached 
certain penalties to their disobedience of 
the law. It ought to be borne in mind, 
however, that if the Bill were purely 
prospective, these persons would have 
nothing to do but to go before the Re- 
gistrar, in order to render their marriage 
valid for all future time. There might 
be some humiliation in that ; but there 
was this difference, that in Scotland it 
would have the effect of legitimizing the 
children, while it would not have that 
effect in England. The result of the 
Amendment would be that all persons 
who, in Scotland, had contracted these 
marriages more against the feeling of 
the country than in England, would be 
able to have their children legitimated, 
while the offspring of such unions in 
England would still remain the position 
of bastards. Such a state of the law, he 
thought, would be open to serious and 
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grave objection. The noble and learned 
Earl (the Lord Chanceller) had pointed 
out objections to the clause, in which he 
(the Duke of Argyll) confessed he very 
much agreed. He could not conceive 
that there was anyone in that House, 
even his noble and learned Friend be- 
hind him (Lord Bramwell), who would 
go the length of saying that it was in- 
competent for society to enact such a 
prohibition. At all events, if that was 
the opinion of the majority of the House, 
he certainly should not be disposed to 
accept a verdict which went against the 
unanimous opinion and verdict of the 
Christian Church in all ages. That he 
could not conceive to be the object of his 
noble Friend who had charge of the Bill 
(the Earl of Dalhousie). All he (the 
Duke of Argyll) understood the noble 
Earl to mean was that this restriction 
should be withdrawn, and that, as a 
matter of expediency, these marriages 
should be legalized. This House, by a 
small majority, had sanctioned the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, he thought it would be in- 
vidious, and even vindictive, to carry on 
the controversy to the extent which was 
proposed by his noble Friend (Earl 
Beauchamp). If the suggestion of his 
noble and learned Friend (the Lord 
Chancellor) was adopted, if his criticism 
was fairly met, and a distinct clause 
were brought forward for the purpose of 
legitimizing the children of these mar- 
riages, he would be glad to support it ; 
but, if the only alternative were the 
Amendment before the House, he should 
be bound to oppose it. 

Lorp HOUGHTON, in opposing the 
Amendment, said, he wished to draw 
their Lordships’ attention to the circum- 
stance, that the two clauses of which 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act of 1835 consisted 
absolutely contradicted each other as re- 
garded their principle. Under that Sta- 
tute, marriages of this kind contracted 
before a specified date were valid; but, 
if contracted after that date, they were 
absolutely void. If these provisions were 
not contradictory, he did not know what 
contradiction meant ; and he thought it 
was not to be wondered at that men had 
not regarded as a serious offence, the 
violation of an Act of Parliament which 
enacted such monstrous legislation. He 
objected to the idea that people should 
be regarded and treated as criminals for 
what only amounted to an act of ille- 
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gality. It would be unjust, in the 
highest degree, that many thousands of 
innocent persons—he believed something 
like 100,000—should be stigmatized in 
the way suggested by the promoters of 
the Amendment for no act of theirs, 
but for that of their parents. He would 
further point out that, if the retrospec- 
tive clause were not permitted to pass, 
it would only augment the complication 
existing between Great Britain and the 
Colonies on this question. As a rule, 
the lex loci prevailed as to marriage ; 
and it was thought that it would be a 
sufficient protection in the case of mar- 
riages contracted elsewhere than in this 
country with a deceased wife’s sister. 
But the decision in ‘‘ Brooke v. Brooke ” 

roved that that expectation was a de- 
ih. He should certainly vote against 
the Amendment; and he trusted their 
Lordships would, by passing the Bill, 
confirm the abrogation of the former 
monstrous law—that most contradictory 
enactment. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, it was with regret that he should 
speak, and with a sense of much re- 
sponsibility in doing so; but he felt 
compelled to avow that he differed from 
some of those with whom he desired to 
act, and whom he recognized as having 
been entirely on the side of morality, 
the Church, and religion. He could not 
vote for the Amendment, although he 
felt that there was much force in the 
objections urged against the clause, as 
it stood, by the noble and learned Earl 
on the Woolsack. He (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) recognized the fearful 
blot which, it had been pointed out, 
there would bein the Bill if the Amend- 
ment were not carried. The clause did 
not appear to him to be more retro- 
spective than was the whole of the Bill. 
The parents had had their offences con- 
doned in such a manner that they could 
place themselves in the positions of man 
and wife ; but the great difficulty to him, 
as regarded the Amendment was, that 
the only people who would be injuriously 
affected by it would be those particular 
children who were born within a par- 
ticular number of years. The parents 
might set themselves straight by mar- 
riage, and all their subsequent children 
would be legitimate, whilst the earlier 
born children would be for ever ille- 
gitimate. He could not look upon the 
condition of these children as a matter 
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of mere sentiment ; it would be an un- 
just one if the Amendment were carried. 
It seemed to him to be a condition 
which, above all, called for their charit- 
able consideration, and particularly for 
the charity of the Church. Therefore, 
although he most deeply lamented the 
passing of this Bill, yet, looking at the 
matter from the position of the Church, 
and considering the advice the Church 
ought to tender to the State, he held 
it was plainly the duty of those who 
brought in the Bill to take care of the 
children, not indeed by the words as 
they stood, but by some careful provi- 
sion. It was not, he thought, right that 
they, and only they, should be left under 
punishment for the marriages already 
contracted. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that he was 
compelled to take the great liberty of 
setting the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Houghton) right. The noble Lord was 
mistaken in supposing that Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Act made valid all those mar- 
riages which had taken place up to the 
date of the Act. That House and the 
Ecclesiastical Courts had decided other- 
wise. There was not a word in the Act 
itself—although there was in the title, 
which, as was well known, was no part 
of an Act—about making marriages 
valid. All that the Act did was to 
make a sort of Statute of Limitations to 
prevent the action of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts being invoked in order to make 
these marriages invalid. He also took 
exception to the suggestion of the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Argyll)— 
namely, that if this Amendment were 
passed, they would place English chil- 
dren in a worse position than those 
born of Scotch parents. He (Earl 
Cairns) would not like to speak with 
any positiveness on the Scottish law; 
but his impression was that, while it 
was certainly true that Scotch law legi- 
timated children whose parents married 
subsequently to their birth, that only 
applied partially ; for it was an essential 
element in the Scottish Law of Legiti- 
macy that it only took effect in cases 
where the parents might legally have 
been married to each other at the time 
of the birth. No solution had, in his 
view, been proposed to the question pro- 
posed by his noble and learned Friend 
(the Lord Chancellor); and it was absurd 
to propose, as was done by the Bill, to 
declare valid ab smitio those very mar- 
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riages which, for the last 40 years, the 
law had already pronounced to be in- 
valid. What was required was a clause 
providing that these children, the fruit 
of marriages with a deceased wife’s 
sister, should be held to have the status 
of legitimate children. He would have 
no objection to an Amendment, which 
it would be the duty of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Dalhousie) to propose, in 
case the present Amendment werecarried, 
conferring upon the children of those 
past marriages the full status of legiti- 
mate children. Having said so much, 
he should certainly support the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend (Earl Beau- 
champ). 

Tue Bisuor or OXFORD said, that 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
had urged that there was something 
vindictive in the Amendment. He (the 
Bishop of Oxford), however, must say 
that he should be very sorry to bring 
any such feeling into the subject. In- 
deed, he was very tender of the feelings 
of children born of such marriages as 
these, and not only of them, but of all 
illegitimate children, for he felt that 
they were, as things now stood, griev- 
ously treated. He was, therefore, al- 
ways disposed to be tender towards 
them, and he wished something could 
be done—he feared that it could not 
be done by law—to bring home their 
sins to the hearts of the profligates 
who were the cause of illegitimate chil- 
dren. But he saw no reason why he 
should be more tender to this class 
of illegitimate children than to any 
other. It was said that there were 
about 100,000 of them; but when they 
were asked to consider the interests of 
these children, then he remembered that 
there were greater interests than theirs. 
There were the interests of the whole 
community, which they were bound to 
consider. The interests of the whole 
community were, that marriage should 
be sacred, and that no expectation should 
be held out to the community that they 
might break the Law of Marriage, and 
then go to Parliament, and claim that 
they might have their marriage declared 
to be valid, and their children legitimate. 
That would be the result if the retro- 
spective character of the Bill were agreed 
to. There could surely be no greater 
objection to a man’s marriage with his 
wife’s niece, than with his wife’s sister ; 
and yet, if those who had contracted the 
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former marriages came to their Lord- 
ships’ House to have them legalized, 
what would be the answer? Indeed, 
they had a stronger case than the advo- 
cates of the Bill, for the affinity in the 
former case was more distant by one 
degree. What would be the conse- 
quence of the passing of the Bill? They 
would have a Marriage Law Amend- 
ment Bill introduced Session after Ses- 
sion, until they had gone through all 
the marriages within the prohibited de- 
grees. That was not a very pleasant 
prospect, or one to which he could look 
forward with equanimity. The fact was, 
that it seemed to him that this was a 
Private Bill, and that it dealt with a 
subject which had far better be honestly 
dealt with by a general measure. It was 
a Bill for the benefit of a certain number 
of persons, and, as a Private Bill, it 
would be thorougkly honest. He felt 
with all his heart for the children who 
were the issue of these guast-marriages; 
but he felt still more for the community 
at large. As a public measure, this 
Bill did not contain the necessary ele- 
ment of honesty, inasmuch as it was not 
fair to all, and he had to complain that 
during the debate of last week, the 
noble Earl in charge of the Bill (the 
Earl of Dalhousie) had made no answer 
to the speeches made against it. The 
trouble which their Lordships were about 
to bring upon themselves in the future 
by passing this measure was greater 
than they had any idea of. He would 
advise their Lordships to reject this 
retrospective clause altogether, and to 
wait until an honest Bill, legalizing the 
issue of all these irregular marriages was 
brought in. If such a Bill were passed, 
he was not sure that he should vote 
against a retrospective clause of this 
kind. 

Tue Bisuor or CARLISLE said, that 
he agreed with the most rev. Primate 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury) rather 
than with the right rev. Prelate who 
had just spoken (the Bishop of Oxford) 
on the point under discussion. The 
speech of the most rev. Primate was full 
of a feeling of kindness towards the in- 
nocent children, who were the issue of 
these irregular marriages ; whereas that 
of the right rev. Prelate was one directed 
against the principle of the Bill, but it 
did not affect the point now before their 
Lordships. If ever their Lordships were 
so misguided and misled as to pass such 
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a measure as that indicated by the right 
rev. Prelate, to render valid irregular 
marriages of all descriptions, he hoped 
that they would be prepared to render 
legitimate the innocent children of such 
unions. The question before their Lord- 
ships, on the present occasion, was whe- 
ther, when they were about to relieve a 
class of persons, who had sinned against 
the law by contracting a certain class of 
irregular marriages, from the conse- 
quences of their violation of the law, 
they should not go a step further and 
relieve those who were perfectly inno- 
cent. The House could not reasonably 
reject such a proposal. He trusted that 
the noble Earl who had moved the 
Amendment (Earl Beauchamp) would 
accept the suggestion that had been 
made, and would thus save the House 
the trouble of dividing. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he dif- 
fered entirely from the right rev. Pre- 
late who had just sat down (the Bishop 
of Carlisle). He (Viscount Cranbrook) 
maintained that the question of the legi- 
timacy or illegitimacy of certain children 
was not the matter under consideration. 
The question was, whether they were to 
sanction a breach of the law? If the 
Amendment was negatived, it would set 
the seal upon every breach of the law 
that had taken place since the year 1835. 
The question before the House was, 
whether they were to sanction a delibe- 
rate breach of the law by those who had 
contracted these so-called marriages with 
their eyes open, as laid down by the 
noble and learned Earl upon the Wool- 
sack? To do so would be to place those 
persons on the same footing with those 
—and he was glad to know there were 
many such—who had obeyed the law of 
the land and had waited until Parlia- 
ment thought fit to change it. If they 
desired to protect the children of these 
marriages, for whom he (Viscount Cran- 
brook) felt as strongly as anyone, let it 
be done by direct legislation, and not in 
this general way. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, he had 
been fighting in the van of this battle 
for many years, but had never yet ad- 
dressed their Lordships, and would not 
now have risen but for one or two 
speeches which had been delivered. The 
debate had taken a turn which certainly 
caused him some surprise. His noble 
Friend (Earl Beauchamp), who had 
moved the Amendment, had stated that 
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all children were innocent. This was 
a strange repudiation of the doctrine of 
original sin to come from so staunch a 
champion of the Church. 

Earn BEAUCHAMP said, he ex- 
pressly stated that he had not spoken as 
a theologian. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, his noble 
Friend might not have spoken as a 
theologian; but he had certainly enun- 
ciated a doctrine which would hardly 
meet with support from the Episcopal 
Bench. He (Lord Brabourne) wished 
to give the most emphatic contradiction 
to the assertion that this Bill was the 
outcome of an agitation which had been 
set on foot by wealthy persons. When 
he heard that allegation so constantly 
made, and the harsh terms which were 
applied to the advocates of the Bill, 
answered as they were by imputations 
of bigotry and intolerance upon its 
opponents, the lesson conveyed to his 
mind was that there was no question 
upon which it was more possible for 
men to feel conscientiously and strongly 
on one side and on the other; and, con- 
sequently, there never was a question de- 
manding a greater exercise of Christian 
charity, and, above all, the charity of 
the Church. He did not like to be told, 
even by a Chief of his Church, that this 
was not an honest Bill; and he believed 
that the vote he should give on this 
matter was as much in the interests of 
the Church as any vote he ever gave. 
He could not help recalling the recent 
utterances of a right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Peterborough) upon another 
question, when he had told their Lord- 
ships that if the union between Church 
| State was to continue, it must be 
carried out fairly and honestly on both 
sides, and that the State ought to assist, 
and not to impede, the Church, when 
she attempted to reform herself. He 
applied those words of the right rev. 
Prelate to the present question, and said 
that when the State tried to assimilate 
her Marriage Laws to that of other 
countries, the Representatives of the 
Church should assist, and not impede 
her. And he (Lord Brabourne) con- 
sidered that one of the worst days for 
the Church which had occurred for 
many years—as bad as that which wit- 
nessed the passing of the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Bill, which he had done 
his utmost to oppose—was the day when 
a majority of lay Peers prepared to 
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agree to this relaxation of the law was 
converted into a minority by the unani- 
mous vote of the Bishops. The more he 
(Lord Brabourne) wished the Church to 
become a mighty engine for the im- 
provement of the moral and religious 
condition of the people, the more he 
desired to see her influence extended 
among the masses, the more earnestly 
did he deprecate the state of things in 
which a civil disability could be pointed 
out as the result of her teaching and 
influence, and that, too, a disability 
which was inflicted as a punishment for 
an act which was approved and sanc- 
tioned by one-half of the Christian 
world, and by every other Protestant 
country. Nor must it be forgotten that 
this was not the case of the Church 
punishing her own contumacious chil- 
dren for disobedience to her com- 
mands. In this free country, men had a 
right to choose their own religion; and 
this breach of Church discipline was 
punished upon hundreds and thousands 
of people who were not amenable to the 
discipline nor subject to the control of 
the Church. He (Lord Brabourne) had 
presented a Petition signed by 7,422 
Nonconformist ministers, declaring their 
belief that the measure ought to be 

assed. A meeting of 44 Baptist 

hurches had expressed the same view 
very strongly. It was due from their 
Lordships, the majority of whom be- 
longed to the Church, that they should 
be most charitable to those who did 
not. He had no particular love for 
these marriages himself; but when the 
great majority of Christian nations—he 
believed every other Protestant nation 
—sanctioned these marriages, it was a 
little too bad that in England — the 
boasted home of civil and religious 
liberty—we should continue to enforce 
a heavy penalty upon those who con- 
tracted them. He hoped, therefore, the 
House would not accept the Amendment 
of his noble Friend, and, if it were re- 
jected, that it would be possible to amend 
the clause in accordance with some of 
the suggestions of the Lord Chancellor. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
had listened with the greatest respect to 
the speeches which had been made in 
various parts ofthe House. There was, 
however, one speech which he heard 
with the greatest pain, so different it was 
in tone and feeling from everything he 
had ever heard before come from the 
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right rev. Bench. [Cries of ‘Oh!’ | 
The right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Oxford) complained that during the de- 
bate of last week, he (the Earl of Dal- 
housie), as having charge of the Bill, 
had made no reply to the speeches made 
against it. Well, he was an old enough 
Member of their Lordship’s House to 
know that, when the clock pointed to 
half-past 7, it would task the powers of 
a greater orator than himself to interest 
their Lordships. He was not sure that 
the right rev. Prelate had not been 
visited by a similar feeling, for the 
speech they had just heard had evi- 
dently been intended for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and not composed for 
the purposes of Committee. The Bill 
was a fair and honest Public Bill, so far 
as it went, and he knew all that related to 
it. The measure, however, which it would 
in part undo was, in reality, first intro- 
duced as a Private Bill under the guise 
of a public one—he referred to the Act 
of Lord Lyndhurst. He had listened to 
with great attention, and fully accepted, 
the criticisms of the noble and learned 
Earl upon the Woolsack; at the same 
time, he would ask the House to reject 
the Amendment of the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Beauchamp). With regard 
to the question of the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack, whether he in- 
tended to bring forward Bills dealing 
with all the other degrees of affinity, 
and, in fact, to take up the whole ques- 
tion of the Law of Marriage, and deal 
with it on a logical principle, he had to 
reply that he had no such ambition or 
intention. The Bill simply was intended 
to remove a present grievance, with as 
little disturbance as possible to the exist- 
ing Marriage Law. But he asked them 
to reject the Amendment on this ground. 
He considered that, by the vote of last 
week, the House practically declared 
that Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, so far as it 
related to marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, was a mistake, and that the hard- 
ship and suffering it had caused were 
unnecessary; and, that being so, that 
Act had committed a most grievous 
wrong, and though the whole of that 
wrong could not be undone, it was de- 
sirable that they should undo as much 
as possible. He therefore thought the 
retrospective operation of the measure 
should be preserved. Those who had 
inherited property, honours, or titles, or 
formed expectations which might be re- 
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garded as in the nature of vested rights, 
would in no way be touched by the mea- 
sure. It would, however, be an unne- 
cessary and a wickedly cruel hardship, 
so far as children were concerned, not to 
make this Bill retrospective in regard 
to their legitimacy. That retrospective 
principle he considered, though not abso- 
lutely essential, yet as a very important 
part of the Bill ; and though he certainly 
would not drop the Bill, if the noble 
Earl’s (Earl Beauchamp’s) Amendment 
was carried, he would, nevertheless, ask 
the House to reject that Amendment. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought the speech of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Dalhousie) was not 
so clear for the guidance of the House 
as their Lordships could wish on so im- 
portant an issue as this. It was desir- 
able, if it could be avoided, not to come 
to a division, as it might further excite 
animosities, which all would deplore in 
reference to a measure of this kind ; and 
if it were possible to avoid a division, 
without losing the main objects which 
he (the Marquess of Salisbury) and his 
noble Friends had in view, of course 
they would be glad to refrain from di- 
viding the Honse. He understood that 
their Lordships were quite agreed that 
the children ought not to suffer any 
damage in honour or in property in con- 
sequence of the illegal marriage of their 
parents; but he also understood that 
the noble Earl in charge of the Bill ac- 
cepted the criticisms of the noble and 
leaned Earl on the Woolsack, in which 
case the noble Earl must haveassented to 
the great evil of Parliament formally 
consecrating a defiance of its own de- 
crees. The noble Earl had, therefore, 
left the House in considerable doubt as 
to the real course he meant to adopt— 
whether the words in the clause were 
to stand or not, or whether the Amend- 
ment of the noble and learned Earl 
would be accepted. If the noble Earl 
insisted permanently upon the retention 
of these words as they stood in the Bill, 
of course the supporters of the Amend- 
ment would have no option but to re- 
cord their views onthe subject ; but if he 
would promise to take the words into 
consideration, with a view, on the one 
hand, of meeting the criticisms of the 
noble and learned Earl on the Wool- 
sack, and, on the other, of protecting the 
honour, property, and rights of the chil- 
dren who were issue of these marriages, 
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the House might then reasonably avoid 
a division. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was greatly obliged to the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury), who had expressed so much 
better than he (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
had done himself the course he intended 
to adopt. He thought he had said he 
accepted the Amendment, as well as the 
criticisms of the noble and learned Earl 
on the Woolsack. It was sufficient for 
his purpose if, after the passing of the 
Act, children of marriages of a deceased 
wife’s sister which had already been con- 
tracted were declared legitimate. He 
would undertake to bring up, at the 
next stage of the Bill, words which 
would meet that Amendment; but he 
must still ask the House to reject the 
Amendment of the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Beauchamp). 

Eart BEAUCHAMPsaid, that, under 
the circumstances, he would ask leave 
to withdraw his Amendment, but upon 
the understanding that the words of the 
Amendment, which the noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Dalhousie) was subse- 
quently to bring up, would cover the ob- 
jections which he (Earl Beauchamp) en- 
tertained to the clause ; if they did not 
he should exercise his right to urge 
his objection at a future stage of the 
Bill. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he should like to have 
it more distinctly from the noble Earl 
who had charge of the Bill (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) whether he was prepared to 
accept the compromise suggested by the 
noble and learned Earl (the Lord Chan- 
cellor)? If they got an assurance from 
the noble Earl that he would give effect 
to the criticisms of the noble and learned 
Earl, then it might be possible to avoid 
a division. Otherwise, he should be very 
much inclined to ask their Lordships to 
divide on the Amendment. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
the matter was clearly understood ; 
though, if they went to a division, the 
Amendment would most probably be 
rejected. In his opinion, his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Dalhousie) had fully 
met the views of his noble and learned 
Friend (the Lord Chancellor). 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he thought that the noble Earl behind 
him (the Earl of Dalhousie) had said 
all that he could be reasonably expected 
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to say at the present stage of the Bill. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) had indicated 
the principle in the Bill, as now framed, 
which he thought politically dangerous, 
and the direction which he desired to 
see followed in order to remedy it. If 
the Amendments which the noble Earl 
would propose at a subsequent stage 
were disapproved by noble Lords oppo- 
site, they would not be bound to accept 
them on account of what had now 
taken place. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he did not 
want to go to a division if it could be 
avoided; therefore, he would withdraw 
his Amendment, reserving his right to 
move it upon the Report, or on the 
third reading of the Bill. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


On Question? ‘‘ That Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH asked 
whether the noble Earl in charge of the 
Bill (the Earl of Dalhousie) intended 
still to retain in the clause the mention 
of Scotland, seeing that Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Act did not apply to Scotland ? 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
he should also like to know whether the 
Bill would refer to Scotland ? 

Tat Eart or DALHOUSIE said, 
that the Amendment which had stood 
in his name would have left out Scot- 
land altogether. 

Toe Doxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that if Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, against 
which this Bill was directed, were re- 
ferred to, it would be found that Scot- 
land was expressly excluded from it. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he 
wished to know whether the noble Duke 
opposite desired that Scotland should be 
excluded altogether from the Bill, so 
that in Scotiand it should not be legal, 
and in England it should be legal, to 
marry a deceased wife’s sister? That 
would be a very unsatisfactory state of 
the law. 

Tue Duxze or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that he wished to leave the ancient law 
of Scotland as it was at present. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Does the noble 
Duke move any Amendment? 

Tae Dvuxze or ARGYLL said, that 
there were already serious differences 
between the Marriage Laws of England 
and Scotland. In his opinion, the law 
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of Scotland was superior to that of 
England in severa! particulars. For ex- 
ample, he approved the doctrine of Jegi- 
timatio per subsequens matrimontum. He, 
however, thought the Bill ought to be 
extended to Scotland, as it was in- 
expedient to increase the existing dif- 
ferences in the Law of Marriage as 
between the two countries, so closely 
united as they were in all other matters. 
He could not conceive that the House 
of Commons would accept a Bill of 
this kind which excluded Scotland alto- 
gether. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, he 
wished to point out that the Bill, as ap- 
plying to England, only referred to civil 
marriages ; but that, if passed as it stood, 
it would affect all marriages in Scotland, 
civil and religious. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he ventured 
to think it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to leave the words as they stood in 
the Bill; at any rate, to include Scotland 
within the scope of the Bill. As he 
understood it, the reason of the differ- 
ence in the wording with reference to 
England and Scotland was owing to a 
difference in Ecclesiastical Law. But if 
these marriages were to be legalized 
at all, which he certainly would deeply 
regret, it seemed to him a somewhat ex- 
traordinary proposal to make a differ- 
ence between the law of England and 
Scotland on the point. 

Tue Bisuorp or OXFORD said, that 
with reference to some criticisms which 
had been made on his speech by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Dalhousie), he 
wished to disclaim any intention of dis- 
cussing the question in a spirit of bitter- 
ness, when he used the word “ honest.” 
He had employed that term in a strictly 
Parliamentary sense—that was, when a 
person did not give an answer to a 
question fairly put, he did not think 
that was honest. Bitterness was far 
from his feeling. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 2 (Excepted cases) ; and Clause 
3 (Provision for saving rights), agreed to, 
without amendment, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in rising 
to move the following new Clause :— 
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“No proceeding, ecclesiastical or civil, 
against any clerk in holy orders, after the 
passing of this Act, shall be affected by any- 
thing in this Act contained,” 
said, he had not taken up this Bill with 
any intention of attacking the Church, 
neither had he any intention of allowing 
it to be made a weapon in the hands of 
others for that purpose. The object of 
the clause was to prevent interference 
from the outside with the discipline of 
the Church, and to maintain the law 
regulating legal proceedings against 
ministers of religion in its present form. 
There were many clergymen, no doubt, 
who would object to celebrate these 
marriages; but there were many also 
who would not object. A movement 
had been set on foot, having for its ob- 
ject the organization of an association 
of clergymen who should have no objec- 
tion to marry persons wishing to contract 
such marriages, or to allow them to 
receive the Holy Communion. He hoped 
in that way parties contracting these 
marriages would not be obliged to risk 
a refusal by addressing themselves to 
clergymen who might be unwilling to 
perform the ceremony. Any action 
against a clergyman maintainable now 
would be maintainable after the passing 
of the Act. 

Amendment moved, 

After Clause 3, to insert as a new Clause :— 
“No proceeding, ecclesiastical or civil, against 
any clerk in holy orders, after the passsing of 
this Act, shall be affected by anything in this 
Act contained.” —(The Earl of Dalhousie.) 

Eart CAIRNS said, he fully agreed 
with the object of the clause, and would 
suggest that the object of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Dalhousie) would 
be better carried out if the clause were 
made to run as follows :— 

“No proceeding, ecclesiastical, criminal, or 
civil, against any clerk in holy orders, after the 
passing of this Act, for or in respect of any 
act done or omitted to be done by such clerk or 
other minister of religion in the performance 
of the duties of his office, shall be affected by 
any change in the law in this Act contained.” 
He thought the alteration as proposed 
would bring out more clearly the noble 
Earl’s meaning. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the meaning was clearly the same 
in both cases. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he could 
have no possible objection to Clause 3, 
because it would leave the law exactly 
as it was at present. 
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Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN moved 
to further amend the clause, by inserting, 
after ‘‘ clerk in holy orders,” the words 
“or other minister of religion,” so as 
to protect ministers of the Church of 
Scotland in the same way. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Lothian) was entirely unneces- 
sary as regarded Scotland; because he 
(Lord Balfour) did not think any action 
ministers of the Church there might take 
in such a matter could be brought under 
the view of the Civil Courts of Scot- 
land. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that, 
as the Amendment would do no harm, 
he was perfectly willing to accept it. If 
the Amendment of the noble and learned 
Earl opposite (Earl Cairns) made his 
(the Earl of Dalhousie’s) own Amend- 
ment more clear, he should also gladly 
accept it. 


Amendment (Zhe Marquess of Lothian) 
agreed to. 


Amendment (Karl Cairns) agreed to. 


New Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
and ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


On the Motion of The Lord Srantey 
of ALDERLEY, the following was inserted 
as a new Clause, after the one just 
added :— 

“ Provided also that nothing in this Act shall 
remove wives’ sisters from the number of those 
persons adultery with whom constitutes a right 
on the part of wives to sue for divorce, under 
the Divorce Act of 1857.” 

Clause 4 (Short title) agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


House resumed. 


Report of Amendments to be received 
on Monday next; and Bill to be printed 
asamended. (No. 112.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH (DAIRIES, &c.) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 92.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorn Prest- 
DENT of the Covncit), in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that its object was to deal with the regu- 
lation and direction of dairies and cow- 
sheds on farms under the Contagious 
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Diseases (Animals) Act, 1868, and to 
provide proper and better machinery for 
the purpose. The provisions of the sec- 
tion of that Act had virtually become 
a dead letter; and, therefore, the Bill 
under notice made a change in the ad- 
ministration of this law by transferring, 
from the Privy Council to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, the power of making 
orders for the inspection, licensing, and 
direction of dairies. Their direction and 
regulation would thus be placed in the 
hands of the sanitary authorities for 
the district, instead of the local autho- 
rities constituted under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act. He would move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Lorp BALFOUR said, he should very 
much like to know at whose request these 
changes were tobemade; because he ven- 
tured to think that not only would they 
serve no useful purpose, but they would 
be exceedingly unpopular, and would, 
perhaps, have the effect of rendering 
the Act a dead letter in Scotland. The 
present law had been in operation for 
four years in Scotland, and had been 
worked with general approval, and with 
a great amount of success. By the pre- 
sent Bill, the authority in Scotland for 
putting it in force would be taken from 
the county committee and placed in the 
hands of the parochial boards, which 
were sanitary authorities under the Pub- 
lic Health Act of 1867. He had been a 


member of the county committee in two | 


counties, both of which had worked the 
Act for four years; and they had done 
it with very little friction, and he be- 
lieved with very general practical good. 
In the county of Stirling, for instance, 
which was one of those to which he had 
referred, very soon after the Order of 
the Privy Council came out in 1879, it 
was put in force, and no less than 1,100 

ersons were shortly after registered as 
Sapo of dairies and other places for 
the sale of milk. The Act had been 
worked in that county at, he believed, 
an annual expenditure of £10 or £15, 
or, perhaps, at the outside, £20. But, 
if this Bill passed as it now stood, for the 
one authority there would be substituted 
no fewer than 27 different authorities, 
there being no less than 27 parishes in 
the county of Stirling. It was most un- 
likely that those 27 different authorities 


Lord Carlingford 
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would all take the same view of their 
duty in enforcing the Act; and the con- 
sequence would be, that they would 
have, in one parish, a totally different 
rule obtaining from that which ob- 
tained in the parish next to it; and 
not only would that cause very general 
dissatisfaction, but it would cause a very 
large increase in expense in the working 
of the Act. In addition to that, no one 
who knew the constitution of parochial 
boards in Scotland would think for a 
moment that they were as satisfactory 
an authority for this purpose as the 
county committee, which was now the 
authority. He had himself been for 15 
years a chairman of a parochial board, 
and therefore he did not wish to say 
anything against parochial boards as re- 
garded the particular purposes for which 
they were constituted. Their particular 
duty was to look after the relief of the 
poor, and the local sanitary necessities 
of the parish ; and he thought they were 
totally unfitted, by their constitution and 
the small area over which they had 
authority, for having any discretion con- 
ferred upon them in a matter of this 
kind. As to England, he knew nothing 
of how the Act worked there; but he 
hoped that the point he raised as to 
Scotland would be carefully considered 
before the Bill got into Committee, and 
that, at any rate, sufficient time would 
be given to the local authorities in Scot- 
land to express their opinion upon it. 
That they had not yet been able to do, in 
consequence of the short interval since 
the Bill was printed. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
objected to the application of the Bill to 
England, since the sanitary officers or 
nuisance inspectors were very frequently 
townsmen who were not too well ac- 
quainted with the requirements of far- 
mers and of rural life. This Bill would, 
in all probability, cause a great increase 
in the rates, or would be used as an 
excuse for increased salaries. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that while he thought 
the inspectors of nuisances and the 
officers of the Local Government Board 
did their duty, he believed that the Bill, 
as regarded England, proposed a very 
good change, and he thought it would 
be found to be very useful. There was, 
however, a great deal in what his noble 
Friend (Lord Balfour) had said with 
regard to Scotland. He (the Duke of 
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Richmond and Gordon) should not like, 
at that moment, to say that the Bill was 
equally wanted for Scotland, or that the 
alterations proposed would be found to 
work so well, or to answer there as in 
England; and, therefore, perhaps the 
noble Earl opposite (the Lord Presi- 
dent), before the next stage, would con- 
sider whether it was necessary to in- 
clude Scotland in its provisions, sup- 
posing he was convinced by the state- 
ment of his noble Friend that it would 
not apply so well to Scotland as to Eng- 
land. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przsi- 
DENT of the Counc1t) said, that he thought 
the Bill would be clearly an advantage 
to England, and also to Ireland; because 
it appeared that the local authorities 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act had not the means of carrying out 
this purely sanitary inspection in any 
satisfactory way. With respect to Scot- 
land, he should be ready to consider 
the matter. He was aware that they 
were under different conditions in Scot- 
land to what they were in England, 
although he was under the impression 
that this change was as much needed 
there as here. The change had been 
brought forward in connection with, 
and with the approval of, the Local Go- 
vernment Board in England, the Local 
Government Board in Ireland, and the 
Board of Supervision in Scotland. He 
should, however, inquire further into 
the Scotch case, and he would look 
carefully into the objections raised by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Balfour) 
before the Committee stage. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday the 28th 
instant. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS AMENDMENT 


BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to amend the law relating to certain 
factories and workshops—Was presented by The 
Earl of Datuovusiz; read 1*. (No. 113.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


{June 19, 1883} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 19th June, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 

MINUTES.] — Privare Biitis (by Order)— 
Third Reading—Halesowen Railway *; Ply- 
mouth and Dartmoor Railway * ; Pontypridd, 
Caerphilly, and Newport Railway *; South 
London Tramways *, and passed. 

Pustic Brris—Ordered—First Reading—Elec- 
tric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 9) 
(Bristol, &c.) * [238]; Public Buildings 
(Doors) * [239]. 

Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Sixth Night]—x.r. 


QUESTIONS. 
—whoo— 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS—RIGHTS 
TO TURF AND SEA WEED. 

Mx. THOMAS LEA asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If it is correct that those 
tenants on the Mount Charles and other 
neighbouring estates in Donegal, who 
have taken advantage of the Land Acts 
to have fair rents fixed by the court, 
have since been deprived of those privi- 
leges of turf and sea-weed which they 
have always enjoyed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the circumstances are as stated. I 
cannot take it upon myself to offer a 
legal opinion as to whether or not the 
tenants have any remedy ; but if, as de- 
scribed in the Question, the advantages 
of which they have been deprived were 
‘‘ privileges”’ accorded to them by their 
landlord, and not legal rights, it seems 
to me doubtful whether any legal redress 
could be sought. I understand that in 
some of the cases referred to appeals are 
pending, and that it is expected that 
when the appeals have been heard, some 
arrangements will be come to as to the 
cutting of turf and sea-weed. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—PIERS IN COUNTY DONEGAL. 

Mr. THOMAS LEA asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is decided what piers in the 
county of Donegal will receive a portion 
of this year’s grant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A sum of £750 
has already been granted to Downies 
Bay and Rannagh Piers, and proposed 
grants in other cases are still under con- 
sideration. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUMS (ITRELAND)— 
EFFICIENCY. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the public lunatic asylum system 
in Ireland is in a high state of efficiency; 
whether that state has been arrived at 
through the action of the inspectors and 
the department under their control ; 
whether the cost of the department is 
proportionately far below the English 
and Scotch departments ; and, why it is 
proposed to abolish a department ? 

rR. TREVELYAN: While admit- 
ting the efficiency of the lunatic asylums 
system, the Government are of opinion 
that it is capable of undergoing changes 
for the better, some of which could not 
be carried out without the proposed 
change of control. I need not refer the 
hon. Member to the Report of the Com- 
mission, which he knows so well; but 
that Report is an authoritative document, 
and it proves that the opinion of the 
Government is shared by others. With 
regard to the relative costs of the Irish 
and other Departments, I am not pre- 
pared at present to enter upon any analy- 
sis of the subject; and I do think that 
a mere comparison of the number of 
persons employed in the respective De- 
partments, and of the amount of salary 
paid to them, would be a sufficient basis 
upon which to form a sound opinion. I 
stated yesterday, in reply to a Question 
put by the hon. Member for Clonmel 
(Mr. A. Moore), that whenever the Bill 
which is already under consideration in 
‘‘another place’”’—Lunatic Poor (Ire- 
land) Bill—comes before this House, I 
will explain fully the policy of the pro- 
posed change ; but I do not think I can 
satisfactorily do so in reply to a Question. 


DISTRICT PROBATE REGISTRARS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. MARUM asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been called to the fact that, under the 
Inland Customs Act, 1881, the five dis- 
trict registrars for Kilkenny, Tuam, 
Ballina, Cavan, and Mullingar have been 
deprived of a large proportion of the fees 
by which they had been theretofore paid; 
that during the passing of the Bill (now 
the aforesaid Act) the late lamented Lord 
Frederick Cavendish had several inter- 
views with the Members for the county 
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and city of Kilkenny, one of whom had 
placed a question upon the Notice Paper 
of the House in relation to the district 
registrar of Kilkenny, Mr. James Roe; 
that, furthermore, notice of opposition 
to the Bill was given, and that Lord 
Frederick Cavendish distinctly promised 
that a fixed salary by way of compensa- 
tion would be given; that, in a letter 
dated May 16th 1881, addressed to the 
Marquis of Ormonde, the late Lord 
Frederick Cavendish gave an assurance 
‘that such claim for compensation 
would be duly recognized by the Trea- 
sury ;’’ that, by a letter of the Treasury, 
dated 26th September 1882, seeking for 
certain Returns of amounts received by 
the several registrars, if appears that 
such compensation is proposed to be cal- 
culated upon averages of three years’ 
receipts of fees prior to 1st June 1881, 
whereas the registrars submit that those 
averages should be calculated upon such 
receipts during the period including 
years up to Ist June 1883, during which 
there has been a large increase in the 
annual fees with a prospect of augmented 
increases; that, up to the present mo- 
ment, no compensation whatever has been 
received by these registrars, nor even 
tendered to them; that, under all the 
circumstances of the cases, Judge War- 
ren, of the Probate Court, Dublin, has 
expressed his opinion— 

“That he concurs in Mr. Roe’s view as to 
the principle on which his compensation ought 
to be calculated, having regard both to con- 
siderations of justice and the promises made on 


the part of the Treasury before ‘The Inland 
Revenue Act, 1881,’ was passed ;” 


that, notwithstanding such opinion, the 
Treasury have, in reply to the learned 
judge dated the 12th instant, declined 
to accede to this suggestion, and have 
merely alleged general precedents which 
do not apply to such exceptional cases 
where the change was sudden, was un- 
opposed upon the faith of assurances as 
before mentioned, and where the receipts 
of the office obtained an impetus that 
occasioned the increased results for the 
last two years owing to the personal ex- 
ertions and local inquires made by Mr. 
James Roe previously to lst of June 
1881; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will, under the exceptional 
circumstances of this case, reconsider 
their determination ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : This Question has 
been put down without Notice; but I 
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have been able to refer to the Correspon- 
dence which has taken place on the sub- 
ject. I have every reason to believe that 
no pledge was ever given that the com- 
pensation promised to these gentlemen 
should be assessed in any particular 
manner. It has, in fact, been calculated 
in the manner usual in such cases, and 
payment of the amounts due for 1882 
was directed in February last. If it has 
not been received the fault does not lie 
with the Treasury. Only one method of 
dealing with the case was possible be- 
yond that actually adopted—namely, 
that these five Registrars should be 
given a fixed salary. But, as the Irish 
Judges have recommended proposals 
which would materially affect the posi- 
tion of these gentlemen, it is inexpedient 
to fix salaries for them until these pro- 
posals have been considered and decided 
upon. AsI understand the hon. Mem- 
ber, Mr. Poe, one of the district Regis- 
trars, thinks his compensation for losses 
inflicted on him by a change introduced 
in 1881 ought to be increased, because 
of the growth of business which has 
taken place since that date. It would 
be very hard to justify the adoption of 
such a course. There is nothing excep- 
tional in the case; and I cannot hold out 
any hope of any change in the method of 
calculating the compensation. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ee 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Br11 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 18th June. | 
| SIXTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Corrupt Practices. 
Clause 2 (What is corrupt practice). 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, with regard 
to the first Amendment in the name of 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Marum), he would not say 
it was germane to the Bill; and he was 
certain that it did not appertain to the 
present clause, and, therefore, it could 
not now be moved. 

Mr. MARUM said, he would then 


move the Amendment next in his name 
VOL, CCLXXX. [ruirp szRIEs. } 
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on the second page of-the Notice Paper. 
He proposed to add at the end of the 
clause a Proviso that the word “ intimi- 
dation ’’ in the Corrupt Practices Act of 
1854 should not mean in Ireland intimi- 
dation within the meaning of the Pre- 
vention of Crime (Ireland) Act, 1882, 
or otherwise than within the meaning of 
the present Bill as affecting England 
and Scotland. The Committee would re- 
member that the words in the Act of 
1882 were exceedingly stringent with 
reference to intimidation. That Act set 
forth that every person who wrongfully 
inflicted intimidation should be liable to 
severe penalties; and it went on to say 
that intimidation included any words 
spoken or act done in order to put any 
person in fear of any injury or danger 
to himself, or to any member of his 
family, or anyone in his employment, or 
in fear of any injury to, or loss of 
business or means of living. If the 
word ‘‘ intimidation’ meant that, under 
this Bill, a person who was, for instance, 
in favour of Sunday Closing or Free 
Trade might, by advocating those prin- 
ciples at an election, be placed in a 
very serious position. If loss resulted to 
any voter, he might be held to be in- 
cluded in this clause. It would be 
unfair to say that in England intimida- 
tion meant one thing and in Ireland 
another, and that Ireland should come 
under the very stringent Proviso of the 
Act of 1882, for the purposes of this 
Bill. It was for that reason he pro- 
posed the Amendment he was about to 
move ; and as the Attorney General had 
been kind enough to say that he would 
accept it with a certain limitation, he 
should be willing to adopt any wording 
which commended itself to the judg- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, provided it embodied the principle 
which the Amendment contained. He 
suggested that the point would be best 
covered by using the words ‘‘ intimida- 
tion as defined by the Corrupt Practices 
Act, 1854.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, at end, add “ Provided, That for 
the purposes of this Act the expression ‘in- 
timidation’ in the Corrupt Practices Act, 1854, 
shall not in Ireland mean intimidation within 
the meaning of the Prevention of Crime (Ire- 
land) Act, 1882, or otherwise than intimidation 
within the meaning of this Act as affecting 
England and Scotland.” —(Mr. Marum.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


2H | Sixth Night.] 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) said, he thought it 
would be seen that this Amendment 
could not possibly be accepted. When 
he proposed to assent conditionally to 
the Amendment the word ‘intimida- 
tion” appeared on the face of the clause. 
They then had the words ‘or in any 
other manner practises intimidation ”’ in 
the definition of undue influence. But 
they had now struck out the reference 
to the Act of 1854, and in the definition 
of undue influence the word “ intimida- 
tion’? did not appear. The section of 
the Act of 1854 referred to by the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny had 
now nothing to do with this Bill. They 
could not, then, accept the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member, as, in 
consequence of the change which had 
occurred, it did not refer to what was 
contained in the clause. 

Mr. MARUM said, he agreed that 
the expression ‘‘ intimidation ’’ was not 
now in the definition. He wanted to 
meet the case of intimidation as it was 
defined in the Act of 1854; and he 
thought that the words he had suggested 
would cover what was intended in the 
best way. Of course, undue influence 
was only one species of intimidation. 
In the form he now proposed to intro- 
duce the Amendment he thought it 
would be both useful and necessary. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Amendment 
was unnecessary. There was no defini- 
tion of intimidation in the Act of 1854, 
except in a certain sense—there was no 
exhaustive definition. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
ask the Attorney General whether he 
was correct in supposing that the only 
intimidation to be punished under this 
Bill would be that coming under the 
definition of undue influence? If that 
were the case, he hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend would not think it neces- 
sary to press his Amendment. He 
thought it would be objectionable to in- 
troduce into the Bill an expression 
which was not now in it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought before 
they passed from this clause it would 
be well to take note of the important 
change which it made in the law. A 
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portion of the clause would be a re-enact- 
ment of the existing law with regard to 
bribery, undue influence, and persona- 
tion. But it included in the definition 
of corrupt practices the offence of treat- 
ing as defined by the preceding clause; 
and the effect of this, on the whole, he 
believed, would be to purify elections. 
It was, as he had already stated, de- 
sirable that they should not pass from 
the clause without taking notice of this 
very important change; because the 
penalties which followed in the subse- 
quent clauses would now attach to treat- 
ing in a way they had not done before. 
It would, therefore, be necessary for the 
Committee to scrutinize those clauses 
very closely which provided for the 
penalties to be inflicted for this offence. 
Treating was sometimes a matter scarcely 
to be distinguished from hospitality, and 
it was to be hoped that the Judges who 
had to administer the Act would be ex- 
tremely careful to arrive at some defini- 
tion of what constituted treating. If 
every Member of that House was to be 
exposed to the penalty for corrupt prac- 
tices for every act of treating that might 
be committed by persons associated with 
elections, it was much to be desired that 
the Judges who would discharge the 
onerous responsibility cast upon them 
by the Bill would be guided by a more 
just appreciation of the affairs of life 
than had, apparently, guided the framers 
of this portion of the Bill. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he also wished to 
draw attention to the change in the law 
in reference to treating, and the penalties 
incurred in connection with it, by per- 
sons who were not candidates. With 
regard to those persons, they knew that 
the Bill, as a whole, was of the most 
violent and severe character, and it was 
as a whole that they must look upon it. 
Whereas, hitherto, in the case of a per- 
son not a candidate, treating was looked 
upon as a minor offence, by the present 
clause, combined with Clause 5, a man 
might be liable, in addition to the dis- 
qualifications set forth, to be sent to 
prison for a term not exceeding two 
years with hard labour. He hoped that 
the operation of the Bill would extend 
to every gradation of political life, from 
the Prime Minister downwards, and that 
the stream of pure water, so to speak, 
which they proposed to throw upon the 
constituencies would also be thrown upon 
the Treasury Bench. Ho desired the 
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Committee to note that, although he was 
disposed to allow the clause to pass 
without opposition, it by no means fol- 
lowed that this would be the case with 
regard to that portion of the Bill which 
imposed the serious penalties by which 
these offences were to be dealt with. He 
would not detain the Committee further 
than to say that in not voting against 
the clause he distinctly reserved to him- 
self the right of criticism upon the 
punishments of the acts specified, be- 
cause he considered the Bill in this re- 
spect was most severe and unjustifiable. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he trusted Irish 
Members would divideagainstthis clause. 
The Attorney General had made a con- 
siderable concession, so far as the poli- 
tical effects of the clause were concerned, 
by getting rid of a set of words of im- 
measurable vagueness ; but with regard 
to spiritual influence, he had decided on 
another set of words which were more 
than equaily vague. His view of the 
matter, and that which might be taken 
by an Irish Judge on the eve of an elec- 
tion, were two very different things. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) would have 
given ample guarantees against any act 
of spiritual intimidation; in fact, it 
would have put into unmistakable lan- 
guage that which the Attorney General 
had, over and over again, declared to be 
the concession he intended to make. 
Irish Members did not object to priests 
being put upon the same footing with 
regard to corrupt practices as other per- 
sons; but they certainly did object to 
the Irish Catholic priests being singled 
out for these offensive provisions of the 
Bill, which meant that it was found ne- 
cessary to restrain them from all sorts of 
abuses. He did not think there was a 
priest in Ireland who would not argue 
that it was illegal to refuse the Sacra- 
ments, or threaten a man with excom- 
munication for political reasons. It 
seemed to him that some such Proviso 
as that indicated last night would an- 
swer the purpose of the Attorney Ge- 
neral. But he must protest against the 
insinuation that ran through a great 
portion of these discussions, that there 
was anything in the present attitude of 
Irish Catholic priests to justify their 
being treated as persons who must be re- 
strained by a special penal enactment 
from the practice of their legitimate in- 
fluence, although, no doubt, at one time 


they had exercised powers which they 
did not dream of exercising at the pre- 
sent day. During these discussions there 
had not been the slightest proof brought 
forward to show that since the Ballot 
Act released the Irish people from the 
power of the landlords, any Irish priest 
had exceeded his legitimate rights in 
regard to elections. He thought the only 
form of spiritual intimidation practised 
to-day in Ireland was the intimidation of 
the clergy themselves connected with 
the recent Circular. He could not help 
thinking that these suspicions with re- 
gard to Irish Catholic priests came 
rather ungracefully and ungratefully 
from Ministers who had been taking 
such pains of late to conciliate and 
utilize that body. Whoever had de- 
stroyed the influence of the Irish clergy, 
the Irish people certainly had not done 
so. And he did not think that Irish 
Members ought to be parties to a vague 
and sweeping clause of this kind, which 
would put it in the power of Judges 
like Justice Keogh to insult Bishops 
and priests, under the pretence of draw- 
ing-a line, or attempting to draw a line, 
where legitimate action on their part 
ceased, and undue influence began. 

Mr. MARUM said, it was his inten- 
tion, by an Amendment which he would 
move at a convenient time, to suspend 
this clause during the period of an elec- 
tion. With regard to what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mallow (Mr. O’Brien), in reference to 
the Papal Circular being in the nature 
of an intimidating document, he wished 
to say that he denied that it had the 
least character of intimidation about it. 
It was merely an admonitory document. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the At- 
torney General if he would indicate that 
he was willing to grant a Court of 
Appeal in the case of decisions under 
Clause 3? If candidates in the Three 
Kingdoms were allowed to appeal from 
the decision of the Judge who tried 
Election Petitions, he believed that a 
statement on the part of the Attorney 
General intimating that this right would 
be conceded would smooth the passage 
of the clause, and remove from the 
minds of candidates some of the fear of 
the penal consequences which might be 
inflicted upon them under this Act. By 
a Bill which had passed through the 
Standing Committee on Law, the House 
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minal cases, and he would like to ex- 
tend that right to criminal Members of 
Parliament. Undue influence was a 
matter that could not be proved. It 
rested entirely upon the opinion of the 
Judge whether a candidate had com- 
mitted that offence; and he contended 
that Members ought not to be banished 
from that House for what, in the opi- 
nion of a single Judge, might be undue 
influence. It was perfectly impossible 
for any candidate to control the lan- 
guage of persons who spoke in his be- 
half. He could not, on the platform, 
hold each speaker by the throat while 
he was speaking, and give him a squeeze 
whenever he seemed to be on the point 
of saying anything which might be 
construed into an act of undue influence ; 
it was impossible to turn a speaker on 
and off like a tap; and, however care- 
ful a man might be, something would 
leak out which might bring him within 
the scope of this clause. The result 
would be that no candidate would be 
safe if he allowed anyone to speak in 
his behalf. He was bound to say that 
the Attorney General had shown a dis- 
position to make reasonable concessions 
in this matter; and he trusted that he 
would make this further concession of 
granting a Court of Appeal. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
clause, as it had been altered, was a 
very material improvement in the law, 
and one which ought to be recognized. 
But, apart from the alteration in the 
law, they had gained what was of more 
importance in the universal declarations 
coming from all sections of the House, 
that the famous Galway Judgments were 
not according to law. Now, he thought 
the value of such admissions during the 
progress of the debate was even more 
than that of the amendment of the clause 
itself. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) was desirous of 
taking a division against this clause; 
but he would suggest to him that he 
should recognize the advantage obtained, 
and allow the clause to pass without a 
division, so far as Irish Members were 
concerned, while they reserved to them- 
selves the right of proposing some fur- 
ther alterations of the Bill when they 
came to the question of agency. 

Mr. WARTON pointed out that there 
was a provision in the Criminal Code 
(Indictable Offences Procedure) Bill 
giving an appeal in criminal cases. 
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There ought, therefore, to be an appeal 
with regard to Election Petitions. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Punishment of candidate 
found, on election petition, guilty per- 
sonally of corrupt practices). 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Amendment 
he proposed to move was one that pro- 
vided for the exemption of counties from 
the operation of the Act. In making 
this proposal he drew no distinction be- 
tween England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
because the Amendment applied to the 
three countries. They had pointed out, 
during the progress of these debates, 
that the Bill itself was not necessary in 
Ireland. Now, the same statement 
might certainly be made with regard to 
the counties, because the bribery and 
treating which this Act was intended to 
check had never existed inthem. Again, 
it was not in the counties of England, 
but in the boroughs, that the Bill was 
necessary to check these great abuses of 
bribery, treating, and so forth; because 
in the latter there was, no doubt, a popu- 
lation which was susceptible, to a greater 
or less extent, to the corrupt influences 
of electioneering agents, and other per- 
sons acting in the interests of various 
candidates. It wasa matter of notoriety 
that votes in boroughs were sold for a 
pint of beer, and that frequently voters 
sold themselves to both sides. He hoped 
the Committee would recognize that this 
Amendment was a reasonable one, and 
that its adoption would not in any way 
interfere with the object with which the 
Bill was introduced. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
7, to leave out the words ‘‘ county or.” — 
(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Bill dealt not only with corrupt prac- 
tices, but also with the expenditure 
at elections, which it was expected would 
be very much reduced by its operation. 
As the question of expenditure applied 
to counties as well as boroughs, the Go- 
vernment could not consent to strike out 
the words proposed to be omitted by the 
Amendment. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was glad to hear that the counties were 
much less corrupt than the boroughs. 
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But he was afraid there were a good 
many people who, if they found them- 
selves shut out from the boroughs, would 
creep into the counties, and commence 
their corrupt practices there. As he did 
not want that, he was not in favour of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade had just said that the Bill was 
intended to lessen the expenditure at 
elections. He did not know that treating 
in Ireland had been carried to a very 
great length ; but he did know that the 
expenses in Irish counties had been ex- 
orbitant. That was principally so in 
cases where the candidate was expecting 
some title, perhaps, or where a lawyer 
was interested in increasing the ex- 
penses. The popular candidates, how- 
ever, never spent money in this way. 
With regard to undue influence, he 
pointed out that the difficulty of the 
candidate in the case of counties was so 
much greater than in boroughs, because 
he could not personally supervise the 
action of persons in his behalf at remote 
= in the county, where things might 

e done of which he had no knowledge 
whatever. For these reasons he con- 
sidered the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend a legitimate one, and he thought 
the Committee should agree to it. The 
expenditure in counties was perfectly 
scandalous, and he thought it should be 
curtailed as much as in the boroughs. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he always de- 
sired to consult, as much as he was able, 
the opinion of Members concerned in 
any particular question. This question 
applied to the Three Kingdoms, more 
especially to England. However, as no 
English Members had spoken in favour 
of the Amendment, he should not put 
the Committee to the trouble of dividing, 
but would ask leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he trusted the 
Committee would adopt the Amendment 
he was about to move. He did not 
wish to go unnecessarily over the old 
ground ; but they had repeatedly pointed 
out that if there were any case at all 
for the stringent provisions of the Bill 
in regard to corrupt practices at elec- 
tions, that case only existed in reference 
to the Irish boroughs ; certainly no such 
case could be, or had been, established 
with regard to the Irish counties. Even 





in the case of the boroughs, corruption, 
where it had existed, was becoming a 
thing of the past; in any case, one cer- 
tainly need not go beyond the counties 
in order to meet with absolute purity of 
election in Ireland. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the Government would yield 
in this matter to the wishes of Irish 
Members on those Benches by adopting 
the Amendment standing next in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 7, after the word “ borough,” 
to insert the words ‘‘in Great Britain, or a 
borough in Ireland.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Government 
could not accept the Amendment, which 
would amount to a permission to in- 
dulge in corrupt practices in counties in 
Ireland. 

Mr. LEWIS said, it would be im- 
possible for him to vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), as to the absence 
of corruption in Irish counties, held 
good with regard to English counties 
also. Still, in the face of the many 
possible developments of corrupt in- 
genuity, he thought it would not be 
well to throw open the counties to the 
promoters of artistic corruption. He 
would point out the danger to which 
Irish counties were exposed, a danger 
clearly foreshadowed at the recent elec- 
tion in the county of Londonderry. On 
the occasion of that election, London- 
derry was placarded by the Government 
candidate, and in those placards the 
electors were asked to ‘‘ vote for Porter 
and fair rents.” This act, although in 
a legal sense its authors escaped under 
the existing law the charge of corrupt 
practice, was, no doubt, substantially 
corrupt ; and it really amounted to offer- 
ing to bribe a community out of the 
pockets of the landlords. In that re- 
spect the bribery practised by the Irish 
Attorney General in the county of Lon- 
donderry differed from cases of ordinary 
bribery, in which voters were paid out 
of the pocket of the candidate. The 
Irish Attorney General, in following out 
the unique Liberal policy, as he had 
already pointed out, had proposed to 
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bribe the electors of the county of Lon- 
donderry out of the pockets of the land- 
lords. Now, it was quite conceivable, 
say, that at the next Election in Ireland, 
looking at the desperate condition of 
the fortunes of the Liberal Party in 
that country, that Members of the Go- 
vernment might have to push their en- 
deavours a little further than the Irish 
Attorney General had in the county of 
Londonderry, and might just go over 
the border line between legal and illegal 
corruption. Therefore, in view of the 
very possible extension of Liberal in- 
genuity, he thought it would not be 
well to throw open the Irish counties to 
the improvers upon the tactics of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. He could 
assure his hon. Friend of one thing— 
namely, that if the Irish counties were 
so thrown open he would find that the 
placard of ‘‘ Vote for Porter and fair 
rents ” would be very considerably im- 
proved upon at the next General Elec- 
tion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that in defer- 
ence to the appeal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Donnell) 
he would not trouble the Committee to 
divide on his Amendment. 


Farliamen'ary Elections 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEWIS said, he thought no one 
would dispute the statement that ‘the 
clause was of the very gravest character, 
and that the Amendment he was about 
to propose deserved the deliberate con- 
sideration of every Member of the Com- 
mittee. In order fully to understand its 
importance he would ask hon. Members 
to refer to the consequential Amend- 
ment in his name on page 15. He pro- 
posed to limit the severe punishment 
described in this clause to one class of 
offences only—namely, that of bribery. 
That was essentially the alteration he pro- 
posed. He was not in any way suggest- 
ing that other corrupt practices should 
pass unpunished, or should pass, indeed, 
without heavy punishment; but he cer- 
tainly thought that the supreme punish- 
ment set forth in this clause should be 
reserved solely for the supreme offence 
of real personal bribery. Everybody, 
he thought, would agree with him that 
about the offence of bribery, generally 
speaking, there was no mistake what- 
ever—that, as a rule, it was so manifest 
in its moral obliquity, as well as the 
effects connected with it, that one had 
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little compunction in bringing down 
heavy punishment upon the person com- 
mitting it. If, for instance, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a vote, a man gave 
an elector £20, or even 5s.—for in this 
matter the amount did not signify—not 
only the law, but the moral sense of 
mankind, would go with them in saying 
that the punishment should be severe. 
All would be agreed that whether, as 
he said, the amount offered by way of 
bribery was £20 or 5s. made no dif- 
ference whatever. But when they got 
to the debatable ground of treating and 
undue influence, hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, who had taken great interest in 
this matter, would follow him when he 
said that a very different application of 
the law should apply. Take the subject 
of treating, and he was sure the Com- 
mittee would forgive him when he asked 
them to take into consideration the well- 
known case of North Norfolk. It would 
be remembered that in that case a well- 
known Member of the House was nearly 
unseated for a matter of this sort—it 
was personal treating—and if the hon. 
Member had been found guilty, his 
punishment under this clause would 
have been perpetual banishment from 
the constituency for life, banishment 
from the House of Commons for 10 
years, and banishment from the hono- 
rary position of Justice of the Peace, 
and a variety of other minor disabilities, 
stigmatizing his characteras being worth- 
less and degraded. What were the 
circumstances of the North Norfolk case? 
The facts were these —the Member’s 
name was a well-known one, and he 
need not mention it—that this Gentle- 
man had in his billiard-room, on the 
day of the election, three or four joints 
of beef; and the meat was set out to 
such an extent during the election time 
that 60 lbs. or 70 lbs. was had of the 
butcher. These were supposed to be 
the elements of the corruption the hon. 
Member was carrying on. The so-called 
corruption was taking place in his own 
house; the hon. Member had his friends, 
and thecompanions of his daily life, about 
him ; but there were other persons who 
had access to the rooms where the beef 
was set out—namely, the agents and 
political supporters below him in social 
rank. These people were seen about his 
house, and had the run of his billiard- 
room; and, no doubt, many of them 
took lunch there. The charge of cor- 
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ruption on these grounds was made by 
no means in a joking sense. It was 
deliberately made, and deliberately 
fought out for some days—the question 
put to the Judge being whether it was 
not a case of treating for which the hon. 
Gentleman ought to be unseated? In 
the course of the hearing the butler was 
called, also the cook and the butcher— 
the butcher to say how much meat he 
had supplied, the cook to say how much 
she had prepared for the table, and the 
butler to give evidence to the manner in 
which the meat had been set out. He 
(Mr. Lewis) would put it to the Com- 
mittee whether, in such a case as that, 
they would be prepared to jeopardize a 
man’s character for such a proceeding as 
that, placing him under the purview of 
this clause? It might be said that this 
was an extreme case—then let them 
take another—namely, the well-known 
rabbit case. The unfortunate gentleman 
interested in this case had been long 
since dead, and his son also who had 
succeeded him. In that case the charge 
was that the candidate had promised 
some of the electors, if they returned 
him, that he would allow them to shoot 
amongst his rabbits. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
He (Mr. Lewis) was not surprised to 
hear that cheer from hon. Members 
below the Gangway on the Liberal side 
of the House, the Solicitor General 
having stigmatized the case as the worst 
he had ever heard of; but he did not 
believe in the old days it would have 
been possible to have got such an opinion 
from an Election Committee of the 
House of Commons. The candidate 
thought he was entirely within his right 
in doing what he did; and would it, 
therefore, be right to shut him out 
from Parliamentary life altogether for 10 
years, and perpetual banishment from 
his borough? Let them take the case of 
undue influence. Everyone would admit, 
after the discussion of last week, that, 
after all, undue influence was a shadowy 
thing, and that the line of demarcation 
was by no means clear. The Attorney 
General knew perfectly well, as a lawyer, 
that it was one of those things that it 
would be ridiculous to define; and that 
there must be a variety of facts and cir- 
cumstances not capable of definition, 
the interpretation of which must be left 
in the hands of the Judges, who, after 
all, might be wrong in their interpreta- 
tion. Take the common case of exclu- 
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sive dealing, which was now, hesupposed, 
more commonly known as ‘‘ Boycotting.”” 
A man unacquainted with the law—that 
was to say, unacquainted with the pro- 
visions of this Act of Parliament—might 
go to his tradesman and say—‘‘ If you 
expect me to continue dealing with you 
as I have done hitherto, you must sup- 
port me.” What would be the result of 
such a thing as that? Why, it would 
probably be dealt with as undue in- 
fluence within the terms of this Bill. 
Did anyone think that the candidate so 
offending should be punished with per- 
petual banishment from the representa- 
tion of his borough; or would it not 
rather be thought that some minor 
punishment would meet the necessities 
of the case ? To his (Mr. Lewis’s) mind, 
it would be perfectly monstrous to punish 
such a Gentleman with entire banish- 
ment from his constituency, and with 
banishment for 10 years from Parlia- 
mentary life. What did he (Mr. Lewis) 
ask the Committee to do? Why, he 
asked to discriminate between bribery 
and treating. There was a great deal 
of difference between bribery and un- 
due influence. Surely the Attorney 
General could not harden his heart 
against his old friends? Did they 
not remember the wail from the hon. 
Member for East Staffordshire (Mr. 
Wiggin) sitting below the Gangway, 
who looked like a Gentleman who him- 
self enjoyed good living? ‘‘ Why, bless 
me,” said the hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ you 
would prevent me from entertaining my 
friends.” And what did the Attorney 
General say to that? ‘‘Oh,” he said, 
‘it is not proposed to prohibit moderate 
social hospitality ’—two adjectives and 
a substantive. That was his answer— 
‘If you don’t make both the adjectives 
good, don’t exceed the substantive ; then 
you may escape the penal clauses of 
this Bill.”” There could not, in his (Mr. 
Lewis’s) opinion, have been a clearer 
and more satisfactory answer in his view 
of the case than the answer of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was wise in his gene- 
ration. Most likely the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been unacquainted with 
the North Norfolk case ; and the fact of 
a butcher, butler, and cook being called 
to give evidence. Before they con- 
sidered how far a man was to be al- 
lowed to go in this hospitality they 
should determine what would be the 
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penalties for offences of this kind. He 
(Mr. Lewis) had often said there was 
suck a thing as overdoing these enact- 
ments. He believed they had been over- 
done already. Enactments of this kind 
had been passed already, but had never 
been put in force, he believed, because 
in many cases the punishments they in- 
volved were excessive. Did anyone be- 
lieve that by making these punishments 
the more extreme, odious, and de- 
grading, they were going to stifle such 
things as the moderate social hospi- 
tality of the hon. Member for East Staf- 
fordshire ? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman suggested that the hon. Member 
must keep within the lines of modera- 
tion; but how was anyone to know that 
he was keeping within the line of mode- 
ration that a Judge would draw if his 
conduct was made the subject of inves- 
tigation? They had had a wonderful 
warning in this respect from some of 
the States of America; and he would 
trouble the Committee with a remarkable 
utterance from the State of New Jersey, 
which, many hon. Members were no 
doubt aware, was not one of the back- 
woods States, but was only divided from 
the State of New York and from New 
York City by the Hudson River. In 
that State, which might be called an en- 
lightened State, they had had a stringent 
Bribery Law. Well, everybody said that 
the English House of Commons was a 
place of great profession; and so it was 
a place of very great profession and 
very little doing. But America was a 
place of very great professions also, and 
they started with a Declaration of In- 
dependence, and with a Constitution 
of vast and mighty principles, and 
purity ran through them all. Purity 
was a great part of all American enact- 
ments and manners; but, unfortunately, 
bribery prevailed to an immense de- 
gree; and, for the comfort of those who 
were fond of referring to universal 
suffrage as the great panacea for all 
bribery, he would call attention to a 
recent utterance of the New Jersey 
Legislature. A Special Committeo was 
appointed to consider the question of | 
Primaries, which word corresponded with | 
our Caucuses. That was the scholastic 
name by which these institutions were 
known in America; but we knew them 
by the not more pleasant, although the 
more obvious name of Caucuses. The 
Committee reported that they had found | 
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the crime of bribery was universally 
prevalent in local, State, and national 
elections in that State ; that it had been 
condoned to such an extent that the 
senses of the people had become blunted 
to the enormity of the offence ; that a 
large proportion of the working people 
depended upon the election day as a 
regular source of income; that it was 
constantly reaching out after new vic- 
tims; that it was utterly subversive of 
popular government and free institu- 
tions; that both political Parties were 
equally guilty of the pernicious prac- 
tice; and that if the evil continued it 
must, in the near future, of necessity 
lead to anarchy and revolution. He 
quoted that for the purpose of pointing 
out that they had in that State a most 
stringent Bribery Law, and that, not- 
withstanding thatstringent Bribery Law, 
and all the advantage of the Caucus and 
universal suffrage, the people had de- 
scended to the low and degraded poli- 
tical position he had described. Now, 
in order to meet the evil, what did that 
Committee of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature propose? The only course to 
pursue, they said, was to give an am- 
nesty for the past and to begin anew; 
and the very first condition of that new 
beginning was to be a repeal of the pre- 
sent law relating to bribery. His inter- 
pretation of that wonderful utterance of 
the New Jersey Legislature was that 
the Caucus system did not promote 
purity ; next, that universal suffrage did 
not promote purity; next, that pure 
professions on the part of a Legislature 
did not promote purity; and that a 
very severe law against bribery did not 
promote purity. Finally, they had the 
experience of the great American people 
to tell them that if they wanted to pro- 
mote purity they must, first of all, de- 
clare an amnesty for the past, and then 
repeal all their old and stringent laws. 
The House of Commons should learn 
from what he had described that, in- 
stead of being foolish, they should be 
sensible; that, instead of being excep- 
tionally severe, they should be practical ; 
and that, instead of attempting to anni- 
hilate everyone in the Law Courts who 


‘happened to come within the Law of 


Bribery, they should endeavour to do 
what was practical, and apply common 
sense to these matters. What, he would 
ask, was the experience of England 
with regard to those Acts of Parlia- 
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ment? Had they not been evaded by 
both juries and Judges? Had they not 
been evaded by the Judges—had they 
not found expression in the decisions 
of the Judges, showing that they had 
ultimately shrunk from the enforcement 
of the law against a candidate because 
of the consequences that would befall 
that individual? One had heard, even 
from the most experienced and eminent 
Judges, that they had, after all, when 
they came to the broader lines of the 
case, had to consider whether it was 
proved or not—they had looked at the 
consciences of the individuals, and had 
said—‘‘ I will not only give the candi- 
date the benefit of the doubt, but I will 
give him the benefit of anything ap- 
proaching to a doubt.”” He (Mr. Lewis) 
could give cases where the law had not 
had its full effect, because there had 
been such severity behind a person 
that the Judges and juries had shrunk 
from it— their humanity had shrunk 
from the consequences which the law 
would inflict. Did he ask the House 
or the Committee to pass by the of- 
fence of bribery with just a defini- 
tion of punishment? Not at all. He 
was prepared in this matter to go 
along with the Attorney General, not- 
withstanding that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman declared him to be a bitter 
opponent of the Bill. No doubt, he was 
a bitter opponent of the severity of this 
Bill, and such he should be to the end. 
He did not propose, in the least degree, 
to touch that clause until they came to 
the last three lines, which surprised and 
amazed him. He did not propose to 
interfere with the clause until he came 
to that part of it which touched bribery 
of a direct kind; and what he asked 
the Committee to pause at was that of 
casting the net so wide as to draw within 
this odious punishment such slight mat- 
ters as a sin of the over-hospitality of the 
hon. Member for East Staffordshire, who 
seemed to be in a difficulty as to where 
the line was to be drawn. In the Bill 
there was no distinction and no discri- 
mination whatsoever drawn between the 
man who committed the most flagrant 
act of bribery, and the man who com- 
mitted the most insignificant act of 
treating. The Judge would have no 
discretion in the matter as regards some 
of the consequences. If he found a 
candidate guilty of corrupt practices, no 
matter how small, the consequences fol- 
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lowed as a matter of course. If the 
candidate was found guilty of a slight 
offence he was stretched on the same 
bed, and put on the same rack, as 
if he had been guilty of the most 
flagrant act of bribery. He did not 
believe that hon. Members of the Com- 
mittee, with their eyes open, if they 
seriously reflected on this matter, would 
allow such a clause to become law. He 
knew there was a great deal of pride in 
this matter. Members for Scotland, for 
instance, said—‘‘ You never hear of cor- 
ruption in Scotland;” but with hon. 
Members who said that he begged very 
much to differ. ‘‘ Sandy” might not 
be bought by a pound or two; but he 
might be caught, and was caught, with 
a ‘‘saxpence,”’ or ‘‘a glass of whisky.” 
The point to which he really wished to 
draw the attention of the Committee was 
this—that every Member should cast 
aside his pride. They all represented 
pure constituencies, no doubt. There 
was not a purer one in the United King- 
dom than Londonderry. That he could 
speak of from his own experience, as 
his pocket was uninjured in the matter ; 
but let them not speak of their constitu- 
encies as they spoke of their favourite 
dogs, or horses, or birds, or cats; let 
them not say—‘‘ There never was such a 
dog as this ; there never was such a cat ; 
there never was such a horse; there 
never was such a bird;” let them put 
aside their pride, and let them bear in 
mind that an accident might happen to 
any one of them, and that in an un- 
guarded moment an act might be com- 
mitted which, although it appeared in- 
nocent enough to them, a Judge might 
consider an illegal act under the Bill. 
They could not always be on the alert. 
Even the ablest and most circumspect of 
men sometimes were found tripping. 
What should be required by this clause 
should be to give an adequate, and not 
more than an adequate, punishment for 
an offence. In conclusion, he would ask 
the Committee seriously whether there 
should not be a distinction between the 
punishment meted out to direct bribery, 
and that inflicted in the case of treating 
and undue influence? Was there any 
difficulty in having a less severe punish- 
ment for one offence than the other? 
He did not believe that the majority of 
the Committee would deliberately inflict 
on probably an unfortunate and misled 
man, who did not intend to commit any 
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breach of the law, such a severe punish- 
ment as they would mete out in cases of 
a grave and wicked character. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, to leave out the words ‘‘ any eor- 
rupt practice,” and insert the word 
‘* bribery.” —( Ur. Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. RATHBONE said, that he would 
answer the question of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry without making a long 
and obstructive speech—[‘‘Oh, oh!” 
and cries of ‘* Withdraw!” j 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS: I rise to 
a point of Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, 
whether the hon. Member has a right to 
allude to a speech just delivered by my 
hon. Friend behind me as an “‘ obstruc- 
tive” speech ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I am not aware 
that the expression is, strictly speaking, 
out of Order; but I think it is one that 
would have been well omitted. 

Mr. LEWIS: On the point of Order, 
I would wish to observe that the Speaker 
in the Chair has held that Obstruction is 
a Parliamentary offence, and upon this 
matter I am in the recollection of the 
Committee. If the hon. Member thinks 
it decent to charge me with making an 
obstructive speech just now, all I can 
say is that 1 do not in any way value 
either his judgment or his opinion. 

Mr. RATHBONE (who was received 
with loud cries of ‘‘ Withdraw! ”’) said, 
if the Committee would permit him, he 
should like to say a word on the sub- 
ject of the expression he had used. 
Apart from the question as to whether 
the speech to which they had just lis- 
tened was an obstructive one or not, if 
it was thought desirable he would with- 
draw his expression, and express his 
regret for having used it. ‘The hon. 
Member had asked this question — 
‘‘ Why treating should be punished as 
severely as bribery?” and the answer 
he would give to that was, that it was 
very often a more degrading offence. 
He had some experience on this subject, 
because at one time Liverpool was a 
very corrupt place; whereas now it was 
one of the purest in England. [‘ Oh, 
oh!” | Hon. Members seemed to ques- 
tion that statement ; but he was giving 
the result of his own knowledge and 
experience. Liverpool was now one of 
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the purest towns in England ; but at ono 
time, at every election of Mayor, there 
was something like a fortnight’s drink- 
ing in the town. Some 10 or 15 years 
after that had ceased, and Liverpool 
had become a remarkably pure place, it 
fell to his lot to have to investigate the 
habits and positions of the different 
classes in Liverpool, and this singular 
circumstance came to his knowledge— 
that the classes of the most intelligent 
artizans, and those who received the 
largest wages, lived in worse houses 
than other people, and, in fact, did not 
live in houses of their own at all, but in 
lodgings. When he asked what was 
the meaning of that, he was told that it 
was because the people might have 
more drink. He was very much struck 
by that, and could not understand it; 
but on further inquiry he found out that 
the freemen of Liverpool became such 
by a seven years’ apprenticeship; that 
apprenticeship was necessary in all 
trades, and those who had acquired the 
freedom, and who received high wages, 
were constantly demoralized by the sys- 
tem of treating. After that treating 
had ceased—that was to say, when it 
had been put a stop to for 10 or 15 
years—its contaminating influence still 
remained amongst the classes who had 
been exposed to it, and many of the 
artizans who were receiving the best 
wages were living in hovels or in lodg- 
ings. He was happy to say that things 
were in a much better condition now 
that the generation who had been so 
demoralized had passed away; but he 
thought he had proved his case that cor- 
ruption by treating was even a more 
degrading offence than corruption by 
bribery. But the hon. Member opposite 
said—‘‘ Don’t make this so stringent, 
otherwise you will inflict heavy penalties 
upon people who had no intention of 
doing a corrupt thing;” but his (Mr. 
Rathbone’s) contention was that for the 
protection of the candidates themselves 
it was necessary that the clause should 
be made definite and strict. They might 
depend upon it that the hon. Member to 
whom he (Mr. Lewis) had alluded would 
not, if this law was passed, be led to 
approach the danger into which he had 
brought himself on a previous occasion. 
If they wanted to stop bribery and cor- 
ruption they should, as he had said, 
make the law definite and clear; and, 
what was more, they must by law make 
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treating and corrupt influence degrading. 
The result of the present law had been 
to put a stop to a great deal of corrup- 
tion; and if they now passed another 
good law, they would not only prevent 
corruption, but prevent candidates being 
subjected to a great deal of unnecessary 
worry, and being drawn into a great 
many unnecessary difficulties. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman had entirely 
failed to grasp the effect of the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman behind him (Mr. 
Lewis). The hon. Member (Mr. Rath- 
bone) had called the speech of his hon. 
Friend an obstructive one; but that 
presumably was owing to the fact that 
the hon. Member had not listened to 
the arguments of the speech to which 
he took exception. It would be as well 
for the Committee, before they went 
any further, to define what the law at 
the present moment was, and then they 
would be able to see what was the change 
proposed in the Bill. The 36th clause 
of the Act of 1854 said that if a candi- 
date at any election should be declared 
by any Election Committee guilty, by 
himself or his agent, of bribery, treat- 
ing, or undue influence at such election, 
such candidate should be incapable of 
being elected, or of sitting in Parliament 
for such borough during the Parliament 
then in existence. That law was as 
clear as it could be, and no one wished 
to make the law less clear with regard 
to what the offence was. They were 
discussing now only the question of 
punishment; and it was clear that the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had not the remotest notion of the fact. 
They were all agreed as to the definition 
of bribery, treating, and undue influence 
—that was as settled as it could be; 
and the question was, what should be 
the punishment? He (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) was bound to say that though 
he agreed with and supported the Bill 
in its main provisions, he considered it 
was a grave fault in it that the punish- 
ments all through were too severe. He 
did not believe that increased severity 
of punishment had the effect of dimi- 
nishing crime. To his mind, the na- 
tural effect of it was to make people 
more unwilling to enforce the law than 
would be the case if the penalties were 
moderate. What was to be the punish- 
ment inflicted upon a candidate under 
this clause? Why, it was that where a 
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corrupt practice had been ruled to have 
been committed, it might be without 
the knowledge or consent of the candi- 
date, the candidate was to be made in- 
capable of ever being elected for or 
sitting in the House of Commons for the 
same constituency, or of sitting at all in 
the House of Commons for 10 years. 
No doubt, such a punishment as that 
was perfectly just where a candidate 
was guilty of personal bribery. He 
would have no compassion at all for 
such an offender; but what the hon. 
Member behind him said was, that there 
was a great distinction to be drawn be- 
tween bribery, and treating, and undue 
influence, and for this reason—that bri- 
bery was an offence which was easily 
proved an offence about which there 
could be no doubt; but treating and 
undue influence were things which must 
rest quite as much on the opinion of the 
Judges, who at the time might be the 
Election Judges, as upon the facts them- 
selves. The Judges had much more 
latitude in defining undue influence 
than in defining bribery. It was not 
sought to alter the law as far as treating 
and undue influence went ; and the hon. 
Member and his Friends said they were 
quite content to leave the law as to 
treating and undue influence as it was 
in the Act of 1854—namely, that the 
candidate should lose his seat, but no- 
thing else, during the Session following 
the commission of the offence. Let 
them follow the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman behind him (Mr. Lewis)—let 
them take the question of treating for a 
moment. He was very much afraid 
that though it was clearly laid down in 
the Bill there would be a great diffi- 
culty in deciding what was really treat- 
ing, and what was not. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had said that moderate hospitality was 
not treating. Well, to refer again to a 
case which was mentioned the other 
day. Suppose the Prime Minister him- 
self, instead of staying with Lord Rose- 
bery, had been staying with a commoner, 
a person with whom he went about every 
day, an agent. People would be coming 
to see him every day, and, nodoubt, would 
be going about with him at the expense 
of his host—would that be considered 
treating ? Many candidates had been 
unseated for far less. Because Lord 
Rosebery was a Peer, and the candi- 
date who had stayed at his place was 
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the Prime Minister, no one had ever 
thought of questioning their proceed- 
ings. But, unquestionably, there was 
great doubt and difficulty in a case 
like that. The candidate would go up 
and down the constituency with the 
friend with whom he was staying, and 
that friend would ask constituents to 
come and see the candidate at his house. 
When they came to a lower rank of 
society, and they found the agent ask- 
ing his friends to his house, they would 
see the Election Judges treating the cir- 
cumstances very differently to the man- 
ner they would treat such a case as that 
of the Prime Minister and Lord Rose- 
bery; there would be an entirely dif- 
ferent impression produced on the mind 
of the Judge. He (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), and those who thought with 
him, did not want to diminish the seve- 
rity of the present law; but they were 
determined not to increase it, except in 
eases of actual bribery, about which 
there could be no doubt. That was the 
way the hon. Member had put the case, 
and he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) was per- 
fectly prepared to support him. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, before reply- 
ing to the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lewis), he should have liked 
to have heard more speeches on the sub- 
ject, had it not been for the reference tothe 
present law made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. This 
clause dealt with candidates only ; there- 
fore, the observations which had been 
made respecting non-candidates had 
very little bearing upon the provision. 
For his part, he had not a word to say 
against the speech of the hon. Member 
in introducing his Amendment. In al- 
luding to the present state of the law as 
to the punishment of bribery, treating, 
and undue influence, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire had correctly stated the effect 
of the Act of 1854; but he had, no doubt 
inadvertently, omitted to mention the 
alteration made in the law by the Act of 
1868. By the Act of 1868 it was pro- 
vided that where it was reported that bri- 
bery had been committed by the know- 
ledge and consent of the candidate, that 
candidate should not be capable of being 
elected to the House of Commons during 
the seven years next after the date upon 
which he was found guilty, and further 
to be incapable, for a similar period, of 
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being registered as a voter, or of hold- 
ing any office, such as Justice of the 
Peace, and to that latter disqualification 
he (the Attorney General) would par- 
ticularly call the attention of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). 
Now, the present clause disqualified a 
candidate from being elected to or sitting 
in the House for a certain number of 
years. The period of 10 years was 
fixed by the clause; but he should pre- 
fer its being reduced to seven years, as 
proposed in Committee on the Bill of 
last year. The clause then added the 
further penalty that the candidate should 
be subject to the same incapacities as if, 
at the date of the Report, he had been 
guilty of a corrupt practice. If a can- 
didate personally committed a corrupt 
practice he would not meet with much 
sympathy, for such cases often led to the 
demoralization of a constituency by set- 
ting a fashion. Where a corrupt inten- 
tion was shown to exist full justice 
ought to be done; aud he had no doubt, 
from the experience he had had of elec- 
tion matters, that in some way or other 
the means of corruption were traced to 
the candidate himself much oftener 
than people thought. It was clear that 
the candidates must be protected. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry did not 
carry on the war so much against treat- 
ing and corrupt influence as he did 
against bribery; but, following the Act 
of 1868, the clause contained with re- 
ference to treating, bribery, and undue 
influence the words, “ by or with the 
knowledge and consent of any candi- 
date.” He thought that with regard to 
bribery the words of the Act of 1868 
ought to remain as they were; but with 
regard to the offences of treating and 
undue influence he was ready to make 
this concession—namely, to leave out the 
words ‘‘or with the knowledge and con- 
sent of,’’ thus confining those offences to 
the candidate himself, on account of 
the greater uncertainty there was of 
establishing the proof of these offences 
than of the offence of bribery. In 
his opinion, the practice of treating, 
which was derived from municipal elec- 
tions—the Parliamentary electors being 
now the same body as the municipal 
electors—was quite as demoralizing to 
the action of real political thought, and, 
perhaps, even more so, than bribery it- 
self. He did not see how it was possible 
to draw a distinction between those two 
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corrupt practices. The expression that 
one was minor in its degree as compared 
with the other was an unfortunate one, 
and it would be very unfortunate to carry 
that idea into legislation. He might be 
asked why he drew a distinction as to 
the knowledge and consent of a can- 
didate between bribery and treating ? 
He did it, because there was more un- 
certainty in proving the knowledge and 
consent of a candidate in respect of treat- 
ing than in regard to an act of bribery. 
He drew no distinction between the 
nature of the evidence and the desir- 
ability of stopping the practice; but the 
Committee would see that it was much 
more difficult to prove or disprove the 
knowledge and consent of a candidate in 
respect of treating than it was to dis- 
prove his knowledge and consent in 
respect of bribery. Bribery was a more 
acute act, and an act that depended upon 
different circumstances, and less difficult 
to bring within the area of the word 
“corrupt ;’”’ and as he was anxious that 
no person should suffer unless he was 
shown to have been personally guilty, 
and considering the greater uncertainty 
of proving in the one case than in the 
other, he was unwilling to incur the risk 
of punishing an innocent person by re- 
quiring that the knowledge and consent 
of the candidate with respect to treating 
should be the same as his knowledge and 
consent in regard to bribery. He also 
thought that they ought not only to con- 
sider the candidates themselves, but the 
constituencies as well, and to endeavour 
to free them from the existence of this 
great evil, even if they ran the risk of 
doing a certain amount of injustice. At 
any rate, it would make a candidate 
more careful and more guarded against 
committing an act of corruption, or of 
placing temptation in the way of the 
electors. The hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) said there were cases 
in which candidates had been unjustly 
convicted of bribery; but he had not 
ventured to cite any particular case in 
which he accused the Judges of having 
arrived at a wrong decision. But, even 
if it were so, there was more than one 
record to show that Judges and juries 
had wrongly convicted in criminal cases. 
If the hon. Member thought that the 
tribunal was defective and inadequate 
to administer the law properly, then the 
best course would be to change the tri- 
bunal. It was quite another thing to 
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say that they ought to make a bad law, 
because there might be some extreme 
case in which a person might suffer un- 
justly. They must deal with the matter 
asawhole. If they were determined to 
deal with corrupt treating, it was useless 


.to treat it as a minor offence. Then, 


with regard to corrupt influence, that 
was in the same position. He could not 
see why a man who committed an act of 
undue influence personally should not 
be punished for it; but he did not desire 
that he should be punished for the faults 
of other people, or punished unjustly. 
If a man committed undue influence, it 
was a crime which they ought to punish. 
If, for instance, a man gave a tenant 
notice to quit, or used power, as an em- 
ployer, which he ought not to exercise, 
that undue influence ought to be checked. 
But he had been struck by what had 
been mentioned in the course of the 
debate, that a man should only be bound 
by what was done within his own know- 
ledge and within his own consent. He 
would, therefore, consent at once to 
strike out the words ‘‘ by or with the 
knowledge and consent of any candi- 
date’’ in reference to undue influence, 
and the clause, he thought, would then 
remain very much as hon. Members 
wished it with respect to bribery— 
namely, a disqualification for seven years 
similar to that under the old law. If 
the Committee would consent to the con- 
cessions he had made the penalty would 
only fall upon the person himself; and 
by striking out the words ‘‘ knowledge 
and consent”’ treating and undue in- 
fluence would virtually be placed in an 
entirely different position to bribery, 
and would not receive the same ex- 
treme punishment. No doubt, all of 
them desired to get rid of treating and 
undue influence, and how it was to be 
dealt with was a matter fairly open to 
the consideration of the Committee ; but 
he trusted the points he had raised 
would not give rise to any long discus- 
sion. He hoped that hon. Members 
would approach the subject with a 
desire to check the whole of these cor- 
rupt influences. As he had already 
said, he did not wish to deal with the 
general topics referred to by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). 
He only desired to remark that when he 
introduced the Billin 1881 he mentioned 
then that they had made too many at- 
tempts to stop these sources of corrup- 
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tion by insufficient legislation. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry at: that time 
said that they ought to deal with the 
question by administering small doses of 
legislation. His (the Attorney General’s) 
reply was that they had administered 
too many of these small doses already, 
and that if they were not in earnest in the 
matter they ought not to touch it at all. 
Notwithstanding what had now been 
said by the hon. Member for London- 
derry, he believed that the concessions 
he had indicated were sufficient; and 
he would ask the Committee to consider 
whether they would not afford the means 
of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion 
upon the clause ? 

Mr. GORST said, he thought the con- 
cession made by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General would very much 
facilitate the passing of the clause. He 
was very much of the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), 
and his right hon. Friend the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross), that the penalties in 
some of the remaining clauses of the 
Bill were still a great deal too severe. 
At the same time, in a clause that 
touched the candidate himself, he 
thought they ought not to be too 
lenient ; because, when they were preach- 
ing and endeavouring to enforce on the 
rest of their countrymen purity of elec- 
tion, it seemed to him that they ought 
to begin by enforcing as strenuously as 
they could the same purity upon them- 
selves, and they ought not to shrink from 
any reasonable consequences or penalties 
which a breach of the law on the part 
of the candidate might impose upon 
him. Therefore, he was of opinion that 
they ought to put undue influence and 
treating, when committed by the candi- 
date himself, on the same footing as 
bribery, and visit it with a punishment 
just as severe. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rath- 
bone), and he could not conceive any 
more grave offence than anything like 
treating committed by a candidate at an 
election. Whatever might be done by 
ignorant partizans, at all events the 
candidate at an election should keep 
himself entirely free from anything like 
individual or personal treating. At the 
same time, it was much more difficult 
for a candidate, if treating or undue in- 
fluence were committed, to show that it 
was done without his knowledge or con- 
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sent than in the caso of bribery. For 
instance, a speech might be made ata 
meeting, at which the candidate was 
present, by one of his supporters, and 
it would be very difficult for the candi- 
date to disavow that speech on the spot. 
Nevertheless, it might be held that an 
offence was committed with the know- 
ledge and consent of the candidate 
unless he promptly rose and disavowed 
the act. Then, again, in regard to the 
offence of treating, it was difficult to 
draw a line between hospitality and 
treating. If one of the supporters of 
a candidate, in the exuberance of his 
spirits, in the presence of the candidate, 
stood a glass of beer to a workman who 
promised his vote, it would be very 
difficult to determine on the spot whe- 
ther in that act the bounds of hospitality 
were overstepped; and the candidate 
would be in the unfortunate position 
either of denouncing on the spot what 
might really be an innocent act, or of 
taking the consequence of being held by 
the Judge to have gone beyond the line, 
and to have allowed treating to take 
place with his knowledge and consent. 
With the Amendment which the Attor- 
ney General proposed to introduce the 
clause was, he believed, one which the 
Committee might advantageously adopt, 
without being open to the imputation of 
having imposed purity of election upon 
others while they were unwilling to en- 
force it upon themselves. 

Mr. CAINE said, he must express 
his regret that the Attorney General 
had consented to modify the clause at 
all. He was quite satisfied that the 
clause, as it stood, did not-go a step 
too far, and the modification would 
materially weaken it. All the candidate 
would have to do was to keep out of 
its clutches, and be careful not to spend 
one penny on anybody but himself 
during his candidature. If he took care 
upon that particular point he would not 
get into any trouble whatever. He did 
not see why, if treating was practised 
with his knowledge and consent, the 
candidate should not suffer the conse- 
quences. It was very easy for a man to 
give a nod or a wink to a candidate and 
then do an illegal act; but it was quite 
evident that that illegal act was done 
with the knowledge and consent of the 
candidate. The hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis), in his vehement 
speech, had referred to two conspicuous 
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cases —the billiard-room lunch at the 
North Norfolk Election,and the Launces- 
ton Election. With regard to the billiard- 
room lunch, the hon. Member had been 
careful not to tell the Committee that 
this important fact was drawn out in the 
evidence—that, although the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Norfolk (Sir Edmund 
Lacon) had provided the lunch osten- 
sibly for his own friends, the agent took 
the thing entirely out of his hands, and 
went about telling the voters that a 
lunch was provided for them. No one 
who knew the hon. Baronet (Sir Edmund 
Lacon) would imagine for a moment 
that he provided the lunch from any 
corrupt motive in order to influence the 
voters in North Norfolk; and he (Mr. 
Caine) would read the decision of the 
Judge, in order to show how easy it was 
for a candidate to provide a lunch, and 
then for an agent to take it completely 
out of his hands. Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, who tried the case, said— 


‘‘T have, then, to come to that which finishes 
the cases of treating—namely, the lunch at 
Ormesby House, which does differ from all the 
rest in this—that what was done at Ormesby 
was done by Sir Edmund Lacon himself, person- 
ally; and no question, therefore, arises about 
agency or anything of the sort. A greatmany 
things were done at different public-houses, 
particularly, for instance, Mr. Becks giving a 
festival at the Ormesby beerhouse. All those 
I need not inquire into as to intention, because, 
as to them, there has been a failure of proof of 
any such agency as would have made the sitting 
Members responsible. But in what took place 
at Ormesby, Sir Edmund Lacon, of course, was 
his own agent, and from the manner in which 
the election was conducted, Mr. Walpole must, 
I think, be responsible also for what took place 
there ; and, consequently, if what was done there 
was done with a corrupt intention, it would 
vacate the election. Now, it is an excessively 
imprudent thing for a candidate to provide any 
entertainment at all for voters. In the course 
of the inquiries in which I have been engaged, 
I have found that very often the notion has pre- 
vailed, or at least it has been thought fit that it 
prevailed, that to give everything by a candi- 
date in the nature of meat or drink was fatal to 
the election, and that idea has been used as a 
very salutary shield. Repeatedly in borough 
elections people have said to the candidate— 
‘Give us something to drink; you will be a 
shabby dog if you do not;’ and the answer has 
been—‘ I would willingly do it; I should have 
the greatest pleasure in obliging you; but the 
law says, if I give you the least morsel of food 
or drop of drink, I shall lose my election.’ 
That is a very salutary notion, and acts as 
a protective machinery to the candidate... . 
I have to see,inthe present case, whether what 
took place at Ormesby was such as to make me 
think that that was the intention. In doing so, 
I must, first of all, make up my mind what was 
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really done; and, upon considering the matter, I 
have come to a conclusion which I think is cor- 
rect. The billiard-room, in which it appears 
this lunch was laid out, had a door opening into 
it, so that the people could come into it, not clan- 
destinely, but without going through the rest of 
the house. This billiard-room was evidently a 
very convenient place for people who were to 
come in and out of it, and to eat and drink in it 
without disturbing the rest of the family ; much 
mere convenient for that than the dining-room. 
Then, I find, taking the cook’s evidence, which 
I have no doubt myself was accurate, that direc- 
tions were given to roast, for the purpose of 
being laid out cold, a sirloin of beef, ribs of 
beef, and a silver side of beef ; the precise num. 
ber of pounds weight does not appear ; one does 
not know what quantity those joints together 
would represent ; but the quantity of cold meat 
would be probably 70 or 80 lbs. weight; it 
could not be much less. I suppose that each 
person would not eat much more than a half-a- 
pound; and it would follow that there was meat 
intended to be laid out that would serve for up- 
wards of 100 people. One little thing I may 
mention—the silver side, if I am not mistaken, 
is an inferior pieco of meat, which would not 
generally be used at the tables of gentry of the 
upper class; and, consequently, that does look 
a little as if it was intended to provide a coarser 
repast than would probably be provided for 
people of the same rank in life as Sir Edmund 
Lacon. I do not know whether I am right in 
the fact, but that is my impression; and taking 
that view of the matter, and considering the 
quantity, the place in which it was, and, above 
all, considering what took place afterwards, I 
cannot myself much doubt that that cold meat 
was laid out with the intention not to confine 
it to the 20 or 22 gentlemen who probably 
naturally came to luncheon, but that it was 
thought that there would be a great many 
people about who would come in and eat it, 
who would come in and go out when they liked. 
I cannot much doubt that that was the inten- 
tion with which it was provided in that way. 
Then comes the question, was it intended to 
influence the voters so as to make a corrupt 
intention ? That is a question more or less of 
degree, and everybody is capable of forming 
his own opinion upon that; I am far from say- 
ing others may not be right and J wrong; and, 
indeed, upon such questions as this, when I have 
made up my mind in the best way I can upon 
the subject, [always have an awkward feeling 
afterwards that I might as well have decided 
the other way; very likely I may be wrong; 
it is impossible to help that. But, I must say, 
I do not think it was made out that it was in- 
tended to influence the votes at the time; if it 
had been previously told to everybody that 
there was this entertainment to be provided it 
would have been a much stronger case. If 
people who would be likely to be influenced by 
the notion that there was some cold beef to be 
provided at Sir Edmund Lacon’s had been 
told beforehand—‘ Be sure you go and poll at 
Ormesby, because Sir Edmund is going to give 
you plenty to eat and drink,’ that would have 
been like influencing them; but, as far as I have 
looked at the evidence, I can find no indication 
of that. I think there is enough to indicate 
this—that after Sir Edmund had been to the 
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polling place, and after he had, on the Green, 
met some gentlemen who were friends of his, 
and said—‘ If you go to Ormesby House you 
will get something to eat and drink,’ he and 
his subordinate also said to other people—‘ You 
may go and get something to eat and drink at 
Ormesby House,’ and that that notion spread 
more and more; but in the case of every wit- 
ness who was called it seems to have come upon 
him by surprise, and I cannot help thinking, if 
it had been intended to get men to vote at this 
particular election, they would have been told of 
it beforehand. If it was an inducement to a man 
to vote, it came rather late, when the men 
actually came to Ormesby in order to poll, to 
be told then, for the first time —‘ There is some- 
thing to eat and drink at Ormesby.’ ” 
The Committee would see how easy it 
was in such a case as this for the agent 
to take the matter clean out of the hands 
of the candidate himself, and make use 
of the lunch provided for a candidate 
as a means of corruption. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
had referred also to the Launceston 
case. Now, he (Mr. Caine) knew some- 
thing about that case, because he had 
contributed to the expenses incurred in 
unseating Colonel Deakin. The whole 
question in that case turned upon rab- 
bits, and every other matter connected 
with Imperial topics was set aside. 
[ Cries of “Agreed!” ] It was all very 
well to say ‘‘ Agreed;’’ but he wished 
to point out that it was clearly laid 
down what the value of these rabbits 
given to the electors in exchange for 
their votes was. In the examination of 
Mr. J. L. Cowland, the witness was 
asked to produce a letter, which he did. 
The letter was read, and was as fol- 
lows :— 

“Launceston, Cornwall, 5th December, 1873. 
— My Dear Sir,—We have a very good Court, 
and I have paid £1,500 on account at the Devon 
and Cornwall Bank. The only discordant 
element at the Court was the rabbit damage. 
Mr. Mitchell, one of the chief sufferers, said 
that Mr. Helton had valued the damages at 
your instance with him, and that in conse- 
quence he expected that I should be prepared 
to ~ § what allowance he was to have. I had 
heard nothing of this valuation, and could only 
say to him and the others (five in number) that 
I should report their application to you, stating, 
however, the efforts you were making to get rid 
of them. It is evident that the rabbits are, 
in the main, supported on the tenants’ crops; 
and it occurs to me that, pending the destruc- 
tion of the rabbits, it would be a kind plan for 
you to put their profits on somewhat this foot- 
ing.”’ 
The witness was further asked— 

‘From your book, from April, 1873, to Sep- 
tember 15th the same year, there were, as I 
understand, sold about 560 rabbits, getting for 
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them £20 7s. 10d. ; is that right ?—Quite right, 
And from October the 23rd to January 27th 
1,312 rabbits were sold, and £59 9s. 6d. got for 
them ?—Quite right. For the whole of that 
year the sum total would be £79 17s. 4d.?— 
That is from the commencement of the selling 
of the rabbits up to this date, the 27th Janu. 
ary.” 

If these were the two cases upon which 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) based his argument, he thought 
the hon. Member had a very bad case 
indeed ; and he regretted that the Attor- 
ney General had consented to modify 
the clause. 

Mr. RAIKES said, it seemed to him 
that the concession which the Attorney 
General proposed to make, and which 
he admitted was a considerable one, 
would have been more valuable to the 
Committee if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had been willing to accept the 
Amendment which he (Mr. Raikes) 
moved earlier, limiting the time during 
which the offence of treating was alleged 
to have been committed. He thought 
the amended clause, as it now stood, 
would bear with exceptional hardship 
upon resident candidates and sitting 
Members, because they would be liable 
to be brought to judgment on a charge 
of treating for acts committed by them 
at any time; and it was quite possible 
that any man who resided in a borough 
which he wished to represent would be 
precluded in future in indulging even in 
moderate hospitality, for fear of running 
the risk of its being made a charge 
against him whenever an election took 
. That would place a sitting Mem- 

er and a resident candidate in a much 
worse position than the carpet-bag can- 
didate, such as the Gentleman who con- 
tested Launceston on the occasion which 
had just been referred to. The candi- 
date who committed treating with know- 
ledge and consent was still left liable to 
all the penalties, if it were proved that 
the act was done; and, therefore, the 
candidate who resided in a place which 
he desired to represent ran special risks 
and dangers, and was more entitled to 
the consideration of the House on ac- 
count of his local interest in the con- 
stituency than those candidates who 
went into a constituency for the first 
time on the occasion of an election. 
The hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. 
Caine), who had just addressed the Com- 
mittee, was generally precluded by his 
native modesty from addressing it, ex- 
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cept on some occasion when some other 
Member was in possession of it. Upon 
this occasion the same amiable trait 
appeared to have induced the hon. Mem- 
ber, when upon his legs, to indulge the 
Committee not so much with his own 
opinions as with those he had collected 
from theruling of certain learned Judges. 
He did not wish to differ from the hon. 
Member in the estimate he had formed 
of the North Norfolk case brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis). It seemed to him 
that the remarks of Mr. Justice Black- 
burn were very much in accordance with 
common sense in dealing with the ques- 
tion; but he wished to enter an emphatic 
protest against the language used by 
the hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. 
Caine) in referring to the Launceston 
case. In that case what had been done 
by Colonel Deakin had never been re- 
garded as a particularly corrupt act; and, 
in reality, Colonel Deakin suffered very 
considerably for what, at the most, was 
a venial offence. It must be borne in 
mind that this question of the rabbits 
was formerly raised by Colonel Deakin’s 
opponent, who endeavoured to make 
political capital out of the unpopularity 
attached to Colonel Deakin, from the 
fact that he had withdrawn the privi- 
lege of shooting rabbits. Surely, if it 
was lawful for a man to go down to a 
constituency and make capital by con- 
demning a certain act which had been 
done by a particular individual, why 
should it be considered that when. that 
individual endeavoured to remove the 
cause of offence he ought to be branded 
as a corrupt candidate? The learned 
Judge on that occasion came to a conclu- 
sion whichinvolved the unseating of Colo- 
nel Deakin ; but there could be no doubt 
that there was throughout the country 
a widespread feeling of sympathy for the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who suffered 
on that occasion. In that case, although 
it was not held to be, strictly speaking, 
treating, it was thought that very likely 
cases of the same sort might arise which 
might be regarded as treating on the 
part of the candidate himself. How- 
ever, as he had said before, he should 
view with great suspicion any alteration 
of the law which would bear with excep- 
tional harshness upon individuals, and 
which prevented them from indulging 
in acts of hospitality or kindness to- 
wards their neighbours. He admitted 
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that the Attorney General had made a 
valuable concession, and he should almost 
feel inclined to advise his hon. Friend 
not to divide upon the Amendment, if 
the Attorney General would make astill 
further concession. He trusted the Com- 
mittee might be told that this penalty of 
life-long disqualification from sitting for 
a constituency was not to be attached to 
an act of treating by a candidate. Ifhe 
had any hope that the Attorney General 
intended to regard with favour any pro- 
posal to that effect, he thought his hon. 
Friend would do well to rest content 
with what he had already obtained by 
the Amendment. But up to that moment 
no sign had been made by the Attorney 
General in that direction. Nevertheless, 
he trusted that before the debate closed 
his hon. and learned Friend would be 
prepared to say that he was willing 
to except the candidate from life-long 
disqualification for treating, and confine 
it to the penalty of being excluded for 
seven years. If the Attorney General 
would consent to do that, he thought the 
Committee would then have obtained 
something in accordance with the dic- 
tates of common sense. The Attorney 
General had told them that they ought not 
to make bad laws simply because they dis- 
trusted the tribunal; but he (Mr. Raikes) 
was of opinion that in this instance they 
were passing a bad law because they had 
confidence that their tribunal would not 
enforce it. The hon. Member for Car- 
narvonshire (Mr. Rathbone) and the 
hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. 
Caine) had both spoken of the protection 
afforded to candidates by this Bill. He 
quite agreed with those hon. Gentlemen 
that it would afford protection to can- 
didates, simply because it would be 
impossible to find Judges who would 
be willing to expose candidates to 
the penalties it inflicted. He did not, 
however, think it was wise to go about 
complaining of the state of the law, and 
then make it so severe that they knew 
they could rely upon its severity for in- 
suring that it would never be brought 
into operation. 

Mr. CROPPER expressed his thanks 
to the Attorney General for the conces- 
sion he had just made, for it enabled 
him (Mr. Cropper) to thoroughly sup- 
port the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
the clause befure the Committee. It 
seemed to him that the penalties origi- 
nally contemplated would have been too 
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severe to follow a mere act of treating, 
which might not have been done by the 
candidate, or even with his knowledge. 
The clause, as amended, would, he be- 
lieved, have the full approval of the 
Judges of the country; whereas, if it 
had remained unaltered, he (Mr. Crop- 
er) did not think that approval would 
ave been accorded to it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he hoped 
the Attorney General would make it a 
rule, during the discussion on the Bill, 
never to yield in any way to any person 
professing Conservative opinions. Let 
the Attorney General see what was the 
consequence of yielding. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in order, he (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought, to get his Bill 
through, said he would yield tothe hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). 
The Attorney General said he would 
meet him half-way. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) called it more than half-way ; but 
some hon. Gentlemen did not think it yet 
reached that point. What happened? 
Why, immediately up jumped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes), 
who expressed the belief that the At- 
torney General ought to go a little 
further ; that he should also accept the 
Amendment of his (Mr. Raikes), which 
was that the right hon. Gentleman and 
every other hon. Gentleman in the House 
might make his constituency drunk up 
to a certain day without any ill effects 
to himself. The right hon. Gentleman 
wanted something more, like Oliver 
Twist. The Attorney General must re- 
member that there were two ways of 
bribery—one was by giving cash, and the 
other by giving the equivalent of cash. 
At the present moment, and since the 
Ballot Act was passed, he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) suspected there was a great deal 
more done by beer, and that was called 
treating, than by means of actual cash. 
There were generally a large number of 
persons who were willing to sell their 
vote for a pot of beer. As a matter of 
fact, the candidates themselves, in many 
instances, treated when it was a question 
of beer. He did not go out in the streets 
and ask men to come in and have a 
glass of beer with him, but he had 
persons to do the work for him; and if 
treating took place with his knowledge 
and consent, it appeared to him (Mr. 
Labouchere) to be bribery in as vicious 
and as objectionable a form as it was 
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possible to imagine. He, therefore, could 
not think for a moment that the clause 
would be better when amended as sug- 
gested by the Attorney General. There 
was another point he would like to men- 
tion to the Attorney General. If it were 
proved that a person had allowed treat- 
ing with his knowledge and consent, 
even if the words ‘‘ with his knowledge 
and consent” were omitted from the 
clause, would he not be made actually 
responsible as though he did it himself? 
Would he not be accessory before the 
fact; and would it not be considered 
that as it had been done, and done with 
his knowledge and consent, he was as re- 
sponsible as if he had actually done it 
himself? If so, perhaps there was no 
great objection to the Attorney General 
making the alteration; but he (Mr. 
Labouchere) would certainly like to be 
assured on the point. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, that if a can- 
didate actually employed somebody else 
to go about and treat, the candidate 
would be as responsible as if he had 
done it himself. But then, when they 
said ‘‘done with his knowledge and 
consent,”’ they went beyond that, and 
applied the case where he had not 
actually employed an agent. 

Mr. LEWIS said, they must all feel 
amused with the style of argument 
which was being initiated by the new 
Democracy, in the person of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere), who had advised 
the Member of the Government incharge 
of the Bill not to listen to any argu- 
ments advanced by any Member on the 
Conservative side of the House. They 
were not such a set of idiots as not to 
know that under the iron heel of the 
new Democracy they would have no 
rights whatever. Happily, the pro- 
ceedings of the House were not to be 
made such a perfect farce as the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
ton sometimes tried to make them; and 
he (Mr. Lewis) hoped the Attorney Ge- 
neral would not be led away by any- 
thing the hon. Gentleman had said, 
but that he would deal reasonably with 
every suggestion, no matter from whence 
itcame. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (the Attorney General) assumed 
too much in supposing that he (Mr. 
Lewis) had not got a case of injustice 
under the present law to produce. He 
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always said there was a most flagrant 
case where a Liberal Member was un- 
seated for treating, which was not per- 
sonal treating. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I asked for personal 
treating. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the case he referred 
to was that at Bristol. It was tried by 
Mr. Baron Bramwell. They had at 
Bristol a test election—an election which 
had no legal bearing on the actual con- 
test. Someone, during the test election, 
gave a pot of beer, and that very act 
upset the election which subsequently 
took place. That was as gross a case 
of a man suffering for a miserable 
act of so-called treating as could be 
imagined. And, indeed, in his opinion, 
never were there two greater acts of 
injustice than were committed against 
two Liberal Members, in the cases of 
Norwich and Bristol. With reference 
to the Amendment now under discussion, 
he thanked the Attorney General for 
the concession, so far as it was a con- 
cession. Considering that he (the At- 
torney General) had such a severe in- 
strument to brandish about, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been very 
tender in the use of it; and he (Mr. 
Lewis) had no doubt that before the 
consideration of the Bill was concluded 
he would become even more tender. He 
(Mr. Lewis) was not in the habit of 
falling in love with concessions directly 
they were made; and he wondered whe- 
ther the concession just made would have 
any good effect in regard to cases he 
had mentioned, and which evidently had 
made most impression upon the Com- 
mittee—namely, those border line cases 
which were the causes of so much diffi- 
culty to the Judges. He did not think 
it would have any effect upon such cases, 
and he was afraid he could not accept 
the Amendment. He dared say he 
would be in a minority; but he had 
this consolation—that minorities were 
sometimes proved to be in the right. 
He did not consider that the concession 
of the Attorney General went far enough; 
and, therefore, he should go to a Divi- 
sion. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he did not rise to detain the Committee 
more than a minute; and he was afraid 
here, again, he should incur a little dis- 
pleasure from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). 
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So far, however, as he (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) was concerned, he was in- 
clined to support the present proposition 
of the Attorney General. It seemed to 
him that it was agreed on both sides of 
the House that a very grievous evil ex- 
isted, both as to bribery and other kinds 
of corruption; and, having conceded that, 
what they had to do was to frame a 
Bill which would work fairly. It was 
with that view he was prepared to accept 
the proposal of the Attorney General. 
He would like to urge one word with re- 
ference to a remark which fell from an 
hon Friend—namely, that, even as the 
clause was now amended, the candidate 
would run considerable risk under the 
Bill of incurring heavy penalties. It 
would be necessary for them to ask 
themselves the question, what did hospi- 
tality mean? It was possible to conceive 
that a man who had an election hanging 
over his head would have to shut up 
his house altogether; because, if he 
asked a few notorious politicians to join 
him at dinner, it might be held that he 
was guilty of a corrupt practice. He 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) impressed upon 
the Committee to be careful not to be 
led away by any Quixotic idea as to 
corrupt practices. Unless they were 
very careful in this legislation, it might 
possibly happen that, instead of curing 
the evil, they might make the Bill im- 
potent and unpopular. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
thought the concession the Attorney 
General had made was one which the 
Committee might reasonably accept. 
They were all desirous of putting down 
corruption and bribery; and, though 
the concession was not as complete as 
he (Mr. Cowen) should like it to be, it 
was a fairly workable proposal, and he 
should be glad to see the Committee 
accept it. Hon. Gentlemen spoke of 
elections. They necessarily spoke of the 
election in the district with which they 
were connected; and he was not sur- 
prised to hear the different opinions 
which came from the different parts of 
the country. In the North of England 
treating did not exist at all; they did 
not know of it. It might exist in an- 
other form; indeed, he believed the 
political organizations which had now 
sprung up would develop a description 
of corruption which had hitherto been 
unknown. The point he particularly 
wished to press upon the Oommittee in 
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regard to this Amendment was, the 
harsh effect it would have upon local 
resident candidates. Upon a man who 
lived in a borough, a man who repre- 
sented the life of the place, who was 
closely identified with all the associa- 
tions and societies in the borough, this 
clause would operate so harshly that he 
would rather prefer to become a candi- 
date in a borough with which he was 
not associated. At any rate, he (Mr. 
Cowen) was disposed to accept the 
clause as amended by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, because he 
thought they ought to be prepared to 
punish a candidate, if they were pre- 
pared to punish a constituency. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was what might be called a local resi- 
dent candidate, and yet he should have 
no fear of the consequences if this clause 
were passed. Judges, in considering 
election cases brought before them, had 
regard to the ordinary habits and prac- 
tices of a man’s life; and they never 
would regard as treating anything which 
was in the nature of reasonable hos- 
pitality. If a man, of course, went out 
of his way to entertain a constituency, 
of course the Judge would hold that to 
be treating. ‘They were not, however, 
changing the law in that respect; and 
he did not believe the clause would be 
found to work any more prejudicially to 
resident candidates than the present law 
did. He might point out to his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cowen) that this was not, 
perhaps, the very best place in the Bill 
for discussing a question of local can- 
didates. 

Coronet NOLAN considered that the 
reason for making a distinction between 
treating and bribing was very obvious ; 
and he considered the concession of the 
Attorney General a very useful one. 

Mr. O'BRIEN agreed with his hon. 
and gallant F'riend the Member for Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan) that the conces- 
sion made by the Attorney General was 
a very serious and a very substantial 
one; still, he thought that, even as the 
clause would now stand, it might have 
some very vexatious consequences in Ire- 
land. He (Mr. O’Brien) could very 
easily conceive circumstances in which 
the clause might prevent even ordinary 
hospitality. Certainly, the vagueness of 
the words of the clause supplied ample 
room for the exercise of the discretion, 
or indiscretion, of an Irish Judge. 
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Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON remarked, 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) was glad the 
Government hud made this so-called 
concession. He (Mr. Samuelson) did 
not regard it as a concession at all. His 
hon. Friend thanked the Government 
for the concession, on the ground that 
he wished to see the candidate punished 
more severely than the voter. It seemed 
to him (Mr. Samuelson) that the so- 
called concession would have a totally 
opposite effect. Supposing a man ina 
constituency was guilty of treating, or 
other corrupt practice, with the know- 
ledge and consent of the candidate, the 
candidate would lose his election; but 
beyond that he was not punished. The 
person, however, who treated with the 
candidate’s knowledge and consent, and 
in his interest, was liable to all the 
penalties contained in the 5th clause. 
For instance, he was liable to be fined 
£200, to be sent to gaol for a year; he 
was liable to disfranchisement, to be 
struck off the register of electors; and 
he was not to hold any public or judi- 
cial office within the meaning of the 
Act. All that happened to the candi- 
date, however, was the loss of his elec- 
tion. Supposing, in a manufacturing 
borough, the employers of labour chose 
to put in force all their power in favour 
of a particular candidate, and that it 
was clearly proved that the candidate 
knew they were doing so, although he 
did not directly authorize them to so 
act; the candidate would reap all the 
benefit of the undue influence without 
being punished at all. It was quite 
evident to him (Mr. Samuelson) that, if 
he chose, any candidate could prevent 
undue influence being used, just as much 
as he could prevent treating. It seemed 
to him that there was no great wish that 
the time of the House should be saved 
in future Sessions; for he thought that 
they were now only providing for the 
introduction of further Corrupt Practices 
Bills. He wished that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would, when 
oe had introduced a good section, stand 

y it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he could not join 
in the congratulations to the Attorney 
General for whittling away this clause. 
He wished the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had been as firm as he was yester- 
day, when spiritual intimidation was the 
subject of discussion. The concession 
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which the Attorney General had just 
made would have a most injurious 
effect. Indeed, he (Mr. Callan) regarded 
it as another proof that the Government 
and the Attorney General were not really 
in earnest, or that, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) was in earnest, he had Taunton be- 
fore his eyes, and the reports which ap- 
peared in the papers as to his going to 
seek some other constituency had no 
foundation in fact ; the hon. and learned 
Gentleman wished to safeguard himself 
in advance against what he knew to be 
the practice at Taunton. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
Was it a crime, in the mind of English 
Radicals, to refer to Taunton? He did 
not at all wonder to find them ashamed 
of Taunton, and the practices prevailing 
there. He regarded the concession as 
a sop to treating and to corrupt prac- 
tices. For what did itamount to? Why, 
that a candidate, if he gave his consent 
to treating, was not to be punished. 
What more subtle form of corruption 
was there than that of treating, not by 
the candidate or by any of his recog- 
nized agents, but by persons who acted 
on behalf of the candidate, but who 
were not actually his agents. He (Mr. 
Callan) was surprised that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral should in any way allow an opening 
for treating—the most subtle and most 
dangerous, the most insidious and the 
most disgraceful form of corrupt practice. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought it 
was necessary that he should say a few 
words, because his hon. Friends who 
complained of the course which the Go- 
vernment had taken did not in any way 
represent his view. If his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
was to have any chance of carrying this 
Bill through in a reasonable time, and 
with the general concurrence of the 
House, he should be disposed, as far as 
possible, to meet the general views of 
the House, and not set up a standard 
which, in his judgment, would be very 
unreasonable and impracticable. Some 
of his hon. Friends, he thought, did not 
understand the effect of the concession 
made, which really amounted to this—If a 
candidate committed bribery, or bribery 
was committed with his consent, he 
would come under this clause; but if 
there was some treating done other than 
by himself, he would not come under 
the clause. He thought that was a fair 
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arrangement ; and he, therefore, entirely 
accepted the Amendment of the Attorney 
General. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 306 ; 
Noes 47: Majority 259. —(Div. List, 
No. 144.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 9, after the word ‘‘ practices,’ 
to insert the words “‘ other than treating or un- 
due influence.””—( Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
it appeared to him that there was, in the 
present day, a very serious element of 
corruption besides that of mere bribery 
and treating. That element was the 
surrender of opinion by hon. Members 
for the purpose of obtaining votes. Not 
long ago this subject was referred to by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis), who said the Attorney General 
for Ireland had come forward with an 
election cry of ‘‘ Porter and no rent,” and 
that the effect of that was corruption. 
He should find another opportunity of 
bringing this matter before the Com- 
mittee; but his reason for supporting 
the Amendment was that he wished, as 
far as possible, to cut down these punish- 
ments for acts which were not in any 
way looked upon as degrading. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. CALLAN proposed to insert, in 
page 2, line 11, after the word “ candi- 
date,” the words ‘‘dulynominated.” The 
word ‘‘candidate” was a very indefinite 
expression. A man might be abroad, and 
telegraph his address to a constituency ; 
and he wished to provide that a candi- 
date must be duly nominated, by being 
put before the constituency by the 
Sheriff, as a candidate, and then the 
penalties would apply to him. He 
wished to define the candidate strictly, 
in order to increase the penalty, and 
visit it on the rich and the public man 
just as much as on the private, obscure 
individual. He also wished to insert 
the words ‘‘or ever holding any Office 
under the Crown,” which would strike 
terror into the minds of ambitious can- 
didates who expected to hold Office and 
sit on the Treasury Bench. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
11, after the word “‘ candidate,”’ to insert 
the words “duly nominated.” — (Mr. 
Callan.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, Clause 6 contained 
a provision dealing with this matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 12, after the word “ election,” 
to insert the words “ or treating or undue in- 
fluence has been proved to have been committed 
in reference to such election by any candidate 
at such election.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES moved an Amendment 
limiting the period during which a can- 
didate who had been penalized for cor- 
rupt practices could not be a candidate 
for the same constituency to seven years, 
instead of for 10, as proposed by the 
Bill. He thought the proposed disquali- 
fication was so severe that the Judges 
would seek every possible loophole to 
avoid a decision against a candidate ; 
and, therefore, to make the Act work 
more in consonance with justice, it was 
desirable to reduce the term to seven 

ears. 

Mr. CALLAN, before this Amend- 
ment was put, suggested that an Amend- 
ment of his own, disqualifying such a 
candidate from ever sitting in the House 
of Commons, would properly be first 
considered. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 12, to leave out the words 
after the word ‘ of,’ to the first words ‘or of,’ 
in line 14, inclusive.—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘ever’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that a man 
might be held guilty of corrupt practices 
through his agent without having com- 
mitted any corrupt practice himself ; and 
he might not be aware of what the agent 
had done. All they had to do was to 
protect the constituency, and not allow 
the candidate to go back, lest the cor- 
rupt practices might be repeated. Clause 
8, however, dealt with a person who 
had himself been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices; and the question was whether, 
having sown the seed of immorality in 
the constituency, he should afterwards 
reap the benefit of it? Those corrupt 
practices might make him popular in the 
constituency, and the object of guarding 
against that danger was effected by per- 
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petual disqualification for that constitu- 
ency; but it was not necessary to carry 
it further, as the hon. Member for Louth 
proposed. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought it 
an extreme assumption that a candidate 
who had been found guilty of corrupt 
practices would continue to be popular 
in a constituency. A candidate who had 
been found guilty of undue influence 
or personation, or aiding and abetting 
personation, was certainly likely to be un- 
popular rather than popular; and, con- 
sequently, he did not see the necessity 
insisted upon by the Attorney General 
of excluding a candidate from ever again 
going before the same constituency. 
Hven where there had been extensive 
bribery brought home to a candidate, he 
should think that, in nine cases out of 
10, the candidate would be extremely 
unpopular with the vast majority of the 
constituency. Bribery, as a rule, only 
affected a small portion of a constituency, 
and was, as far as possible, carried on 
in the dark ; because, if it was generally 
known that a candidate was guilty of 
bribery, he would become unpopular with 
a far larger number than those he would 
be popular with through bribery. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE aaid, his 
view was that harm would be done by 
making the punishment too severe; and 
that the real object of the Bill would be 
attained more speedily by dealing with 
offences by means of prompt detection, 
than by making the sentences so severe 
that people would disapprove of them. 
He had the strongest objection to a pro- 
vision making irremediable penalties for 
all time; and he believed the adoption 
of this proposal would cause serious 
hardship. Very often an offence of 
bribery was an act intended innocently ; 
but one which the Judge would rightly 
interpret as bribery. The Committee 
would remember a case in which a Gen- 
tleman who sat for a short time on the 
Liberal Benches was unseated because he 
had given a holiday to a number of work- 
men on the polling day. That was held, 
and rightly held, by the Judges to be a 
bribe; and although it had been done 
several times in the same borough it 
was held to be sufficient to unseat him. 
There had been cases in which an act of 
charity, general in scope, had been in- 
terpreted to be an act of bribery; and 
Members of that House had been un- 
seated because of gifts of coal. Such 
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gifts were by the candidate himself; 
and, as the Bill stood, they would be 
held to disqualify him for his whole 
life for the same constituency; and in 
the case of a resident candidate, who 
was constantly visited by applications 
which came to him, whether he was a 
candidate or not, because of his residing 
there and having ample means, he might 
be at any time held by the Judges to 
have been guilty of bribery in respect 
to some donation he had made to a 
local charity. That, he thought, would 
be too severe a penalty. It was not 
with the least desire to make this Bill 
less effective, but, on the contrary, more 
effective, that he expressed these views ; 
and he hoped the Attorney General 
would be disposed to accept some modi- 
fication of the penalty, so far as regarded 
a particular borough. The Attorney 
General had said the object of the Bill 
was to prevent bribery having a lasting 
effect on a constituency; but 10, 12, or 
15 years would take the constituency 
far enough from the act of bribery to 
prevent any such influence, and mischief 
would be avoided by not making the 
penalty too severe. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the 
severity of the penalties would serve as 
a protection to the candidate by enabling 
him to refuse to pay the black mail so 
often levied upon him, because of the 
danger of doing so. He must adhere 
to the course which he had already 
stated. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the Attorney General 
had taken too large a view of the ques- 
tion of a compromise. He could not 
see why the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
having made one in regard to the ques- 
tion of corrupt practices, should not 
consider whether he could not make 
another also on the subject of penalties. 
If a man had got himself elected to 
Parliament by corrupt practices, and 
Parliament was disposed to take a severe 
view of the matter and to make it a 
disqualification, he had no objection to 
raise; but he did not see why, for 
a particular constituency, the sentence 
should be for life, while in regard to all 
other constituencies it should only be 
for seven years. He would take the 
case of one borough close to another. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Arnold) 
represented the borough of Salford. 
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Suppose his hon. Friend were, by some 
gross judicial error—for it could not be 
anything else, but such things would hap- 
pen sometimes—suppose his hon. Friend 
were disqualified for life on account 
of corrupt practices from sitting for Sal- 
ford, was it not absurdly illogical to say 
that it was quite right to disqualify him 
for life, in regard to the borough of 
Salford; but that he ought only to be 
disqualified for seven years in regard to 
the adjoining borough of Manchester ? 
So, also, in the case of Rochester and 
Chatham, which were practically one 
town. His hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) might 
be disqualified for life for sitting for 
Chatham, and only for seven years for 
sitting for Rochester. He would take 
another case—namely, that of a county 
town. He knew an instance in which a 
man contested a county town, and the 
election was voided on account of corrupt 
practices, and it was decided to run him 
for the county at the next General Elec- 
tion. Was it not absurd to say that 
they ought to disqualify a man for life 
from sitting for a county town, but only 
for seven years for sitting for a con- 
stituency all around that town. The 
disqualification should cover a far larger 
area than the constituency represented, 
or the Committee ought to be content 
with seven years all around. If they 
wished to make it disqualification for 
life for corrupt practices of this kind, let 
them do it ; but they should not make an 
illogical difference which could not com- 
mend itself to the good sense of the 
Committee. All the ingenuity of the 
Attorney General could not justify such 
an anomaly; and he thought the Com- 
mittee ought not to be called upon to 
make the penalty too high. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that, 
whether the fault was committed by the 
candidate or his agent, it seemed to him 
that the penalty should be borne in re- 
gard to the particular place; but the 
difficulty he was in was that nothing 
would ever induce him to vote for per- 
petual punishment, which was repug- 
nant to the legislation of this country, 
and so repugnant to the right feeling 
and good sense of all mankind that, in 
ordinary punishments, it was never en- 
forced. He objected to put into an Act 
of Parliament punishments which would 
exclude hope altogether from the human 
mind. That was a position in which he 
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thought the Legislature ought never to 
place any individual. He was, however, 
quite content that the clause should be 
altered so as to inflict a severe penalty. 
He thought the suggestion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), that it should be 
seven years, was by no means long 
enough. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had not insisted upon the punish- 
ment being seven years in all cases; 
but what he had said was, that it should 
be equal all round. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD remarked, 
that if it were for 25 years he should not 
consider it too long; but he objected to 
the words ‘‘ for ever.” No punishment 
ought to be perpetual. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was afraid, 
after what the Attorney General had 
said in the course of the debate, that he 
might consider himself bound to take a 
Division upon the matter. He would, 
however, remind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman of one reason which had in- 
duced him to bring the matter forward. 
The case of treating was originally al- 
luded to in the Bill, and he should 
have been willing to see bribery alone 
punished with the most severe punish- 
ment; but, having regard to minor 
offences, it did not seem to him unrea- 
sonable that the punishment should be 
materially reduced. If, however, it were 
the wish of the Committee he would 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. RYLANDS was bound to say 
that he did not consider that, by accept- 
ing the Attorney General’s modification, 
they were at all precluded from discuss- 
ing this part of the clause. He (Mr. 
Rylands) was in the position of not 
agreeing with the remarks of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) and his hon. Friend beneath 
him (Mr. Arnold), because it appeared 
to him that the arguments they had 
used hardly met the case now before the 
Committee. He himself saw no great 
choice between an exclusion for 25 years 
and one forlife; and he was bound to say 
that he was not much troubled about the 
strict logic of the matter. If it could be 
shown that it was necessary to inflict 
such a penalty in order to check very 
materially the local corruption which 
might arise in the case of a person con- 
nected with a borough becoming a can- 
didate, he should be very much inclined 
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to look upon the penalty with very great 
favour. Of course, the object of the Bill, 
as it stood, was a very clear and a very 
desirable one. It was this—they knew 
that certain gentlemen within a borough 
frequently spent large sums of money in 
corrupting the constituency; and he 
understood the object of the clause was 
to prevent the possibility, at any future 
time, of the corrupt influence sown in a 
political borough being made to operate 
favourably if the same candidate again 
presented himself. That was, no doubt, 
a desirable object. But he remembered 
the case of Mr. Bevan, at Gravesend. 
Mr. Bevan employed a_ considerable 
number of workpeople; and, adopting 
the course which was usual in the 
borough, he allowed his workpeople to 
have a holiday on the polling day, and 
gave his manager instructions to pay the 
men their wages. Mr. Bevan did that 
in perfect innocence, and at the time he 
did it he did not think it was either cor- 
ruption or bribery. It was the custom 
in the borough ; but, nevertheless, it 
was bribery done by the candidate him- 
self; and the effect of this clause, if it 
had been in existence, would have been 
that Mr. Bevan, who was to be the can- 
didate for Gravesend at the next elec- 
tion, would have been prevented from 
ever sitting for that borough again. Mr. 
Bevan, no doubt, had great local inte- 
rest in the borough; and he (Mr. 
Rylands) would not contend for a mo- 
ment that the Judges ought not to deal 
even with a mistake of that kind, if it led 
to corruption, and they would be bound 
to deal with it, with the utmost severity. 
He knew another case which was within 
his own knowledge in relation to an hon. 
Friend of his who was a Member of the 
House at the present moment. Under 
the existing Act of Parliament a candi- 
date had the right to pay the travelling 
expenses of voters, not only the expense 
of conveying them to the poll, but their 
travelling expenses. But his hon. Friend 
not only went to the extent of paying 
the travelling expenses, but he actually 
gave the voters money to pay for their 
loss of a day’s work. Now, he had no 
doubt that if that act of his hon. 
Friend had been brought before an 
Election Judge, the Judge would very 
properly have held that his hon. Friend 
had been guilty of personal bribery, 
and he would have lost the opportunity 
of ever representing that poses 
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with which he was locally connected, as 
long as he lived. He (Mr. Rylands) 
knew perfectly well that the act was 
done in error, and with no intention of 
committing bribery. In point of fact, 
it was a mistake. He thought it was a 
very foolish mistake ; and if a man made 
a mistake which was properly held to be 
bribery it was right that he should be 
punished for it; but surely it was too 
severe a penalty to exclude him for ever 
from representing the same place. He 
was quite willing to go with his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral in punishing bribery; but, at the 
same time, he was disposed to believe 
they would gain nothing for the promo- 
tion of purity of election by putting into 
the Bill penalties which the feeling of 
the country would in some cases regard 
as unfair and unjust. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he thought 
there was too much disposition to talk 
of the Attorney General having made 
concessions. He did not understand 
that when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man accepted an Amendment from any 
part of the House it was conceding any- 
thing. He did not understand that the 
Bill was brought in by one side of the 
House against the other; but, on the 
contrary, he considered that it was the 
outcome of a general opinion in regard 
to the necessity of putting down an 
atrocious system. It was, therefore, 
only right that the Bill should express 
the mind of the whole House, and not 
of any particular section of it. He re- 
pudiated the insinuation that a desire to 
mitigate a penalty meant the approval 
of a corrupt practice. The laws of the 
Medes and Persians were said to be un- 
alterable ; but he had never heard that 
the Bills of the Medes and Persians 
were unchangeable. On the contrary, 
he had no doubt that the Medes moved 
Amendments and the Persians proposed 
new clauses, and that both were ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. WARTON said, no doubt the 
Attorney General would feel bound, after 
the concessions he had made, to divide 
against the Amendment. He ‘should 
like'to make a suggestion. Asa rule, 
when a division was called, hon. Mem- 
bers who had not been present during 
the discussion rushed into the House, 
and, without knowing what had taken 
place, followed the Government Whips 
Into the Lobby. He would, therefore, 
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suggest that in this instance, instead of 
adopting the usual practice and ap- 
pointing the Government Whips as 
Tellers, it would be more satisfactory to 
appoint independent Tellers. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
question was, whether a Member who 
had been convicted of corrupting a con- 
stituency should be allowed, after a 
period of retirement, to return to that 
constituency and take advantage of the 
corruption he had been guilty of ? He 
should certainly vote against anything 
of that kind being allowed. 

Mr. STANTON expressed a hope that 
the Attorney General would accept the 
Amendment. Hon. Members might be 
guided in the matter by their own age, 
whereas a young Member might vote 
for a longer period. The older Member 
would consider a shorter one more de- 
sirable. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he hoped the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would consent to reconsider the 
clause. The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbeil) said that after a 
candidate had gone to the wilderness, 
he might in course of time come back 
and take advantage of the corruption of 
which he had been guilty ; but the clause 
provided a sufficient penalty, he thought, 
to render it at all likely that he would 
receive any advantage from an act com- 
mitted many years before. His noble 
Friend the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had pointed 
out the anomalous character of the 
clause as it now stood. A candidate, 
having been found guilty of corruption, 
was to be disqualified for life from 
sitting for a particular place, but only 
for seven years from sitting for another 
place. As his noble Friend had ob- 
served, it was perfectly true that some 
of the boroughs in the country lay so 
close to each other that an act of cor- 
ruption performed in one was almost the 
same as an act of corruption performed 
in the other. His noble Friend had 
instanced the case of Salford and Man- 
chester, which were practically one town, 
and of Chatham and Rochester, which 
were in the same position. He thought 
that 10 years would be quite sufficient 
time to keep the Member out of the 
constituency, and he hoped the Attorney 
General would not press the clause as it 
now stood. His hon. and learned Friend 
must see that the feeling of the Com- 
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mittee was against him. No one had 
opposed the Bill in a factious spirit ; and 
he trusted that his hon. and learned 
Friend would meet the Amendment of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes) in a conciliatory manner. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) desired that there should 
be no misunderstanding in regard to the 
words he had used. He had no wish to 
enter into the question whether the dis- 
qualification should be for 10 years, or 
20 years, or 25 years. The noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) asked what was the 
difference in regard to corruption be- 
tween a person who corrupted one con- 
stituency asagainst another constituency? 
The noble Lord asked, why not make the 
penalty the same all round, whether it 
was seven years or 10 years? Now, it 
appeared to him (the Attorney General) 
that there was this difference. In the 
case of a constituency with regard to 
which the particular offence was com- 
mitted, the corruption had had an effect 
upon that constituency, and in no other 
case did they obtain that conjunction of 
cause and effect. They must mark with 
a heavy penalty the offence of systemati- 
cally corrupting the constituency; and, 
that being so, he could not enter into 
the question of a reduction to 25 years, 
or 15 years, or any other time. The 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Stanton) 
said the clause would affect old men 
more than young men. He was afraid 
that that consideration prevailed in all 
“epee ang awarded to crime. It might 

e said that it was a less punishment to 
an old man to be hanged than to a 
young man, because, in the course of 
nature, he had less time to live. 

Mr. O'DONNELL remarked, that if 
the Government wished to deal with all 
permanent corrupting effects of bribery 
with respect to a borough, and believed 
those corrupting effects to be guarded 
against by permanently excluding a 
particular candidate from that borough, 
he thought that they were mistaken. 
The more and more it had appeared of 
late—and it would appear more and 
more in the future—that where bribery 
was committed it was rather Party than 
personal bribery. That had been the 
case to a large extent in recent years, 
and to a still larger extent hereafter; 
wherever bribery was committed it 
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would be found to have been committed 
in the interest of Party, out of Party 
funds, and not in the interest of the 
candidate, out of the candidate’s own 
pocket. That was a most dangerous 
form of bribery; but, nevertheless, that 
most dangerous form of corrupt influ- 
ence would be left entirely untouched 
by the provisions of this general clause, 
to which so much importance was at- 
tached. If it was to the interest of a 
Party to corrupt a borough, the first 
candidate who would be chosen for that 
purpose would be a man of straw, whose 
excessive expenditure and punishment 
would only increase the popularity of 
the real candidate, who would put up 
afterwards when the good seed had been 
sown. In point of fact, the candidate 
who would be excluded from standing 
for the borough again would only be 
the nominee of a man whose popularity 
would subsequently carry the consti- 
tuency against all comers. The Attor- 
ney General’s clause providing an exces- 
sive punishment against the individual 
was merely directed against a state of 
things which, to a large extent, had 
either passed away or was passing away. 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) thought it would 
be very much better to have something 
like a moderate punishment against the 
individual, and not an excessive punish- 
ment, which would only insure the future 
success of the nominee of the party who 
had been punished. There was another 
consideration which especially affected 
Ireland. If they held out to partizan 
Irish ex-Attorney Generals the enor- 
mous temptation of finding a candidate 
guilty of an offence which would remove 
that candidate permanently from public 
life, the dangers which already beset a 
candidate before an Irish Judicial Bench 
would be increased a hundredfold ; and 
the possibility of unjust decisions being 
arrived at would be still stronger than 
before. His own belief was that, in 
many respects, the existing provisions 
of the law were too severe as they stood. 
He was perfectly certain, for instance, 
that if the penalty of corrupt practices 
at present did not exclude a candidate 
for seven years from sitting for the 
borough in which the corrupt practices 
were alleged to have been committed, 
Mr. Justice Lawson would never have 
investigated the charge preferred against 
him (Mr. O’Donnell), and excluded him 
for seven years, if he could have known 
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that he would have been elected again 
within a month for another constituency. 
If Mr. Justice Lawson had dreamt of 
that being the case he would never have 
gone the length of investigating the 
long string of charges that were brought 
against him. Personally, he was scepti- 
cal about the benefit of adopting this 
legislation so long as the Government 
refused to adopt the rational course of 
throwing all legal expenses connected 
with elections upon the rates, and for- 
bidding all other expenses. So long as 
this legislation only had that effect it 
would simply result in getting hold of 
the smaller kind of offences, while the 
graver offences would slip through. 
Even where they did not break through, 
and where they had committed a very 
serious offence in laying out vast sums 
of money in corrupting a borough for 
the benefit of Party, what was the good 
of excluding them for life from repre- 
senting a borough, when it was in the 
power of an unscrupulous Government 
immediately to reward them with Baro- 
netcies? The only remedy for the evil 
was to throw all the legitimate expense 
upon the rates, and to forbid all other 
expenses. So long as the Government 
declined to do that, a Corrupt Practices 
Bill would only result in occupying the 
time of the House, which might be more 
usefully employed. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he was sur- 
prised to find that no one who had 
taken part in the debate had referred 
to the principal question raised by the 
clause, which was not so much whether 
a man should be put out for seven or 10 
years as to who it was to put him out. 
At the present moment the maximum 
election punishment could only be in- 
flicted by a Judge and a jury. That 
was the existing state of the law; but 
they were going to change all that, to 
throw over the jury, and give the Judge 
the sole power of inflicting the maxi- 
mum penalty. At the present moment 
no Judge could keep a man out of a 
constituency for even a period of seven 
years ; but a jury could. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. and gallant 
Member would find that he was mis- 
taken if he would refer to the 48th 
section of the Act. 

Coroner NOLAN said, that, of 
course, the Attorney General’s know- 
ledge of the law was superior to his 
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own; and if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said he was wrong he would 
bow. His own impression, however, 
was that the penalty of seven years’ 
disqualification could only be imposed 
after the trial of a Petition, and not by 
a Judge acting without a jury. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuety) said, the penalty 
of seven years was inflicted if a candi- 
date was named in the Judgment upon 
a Petition. 

CotonEL NOLAN objected to power 
being taken away from the jury and 
given to the Judges. If a man was to 
be disqualified for ever for one consti- 
tuency, or for a considerable number of 
years for any constituency, it was well 
that a jury of his fellow-citizens should 
pronounce judgment upon him. It was 
extremely inconvenient, and even dan- 
gerous, to hand over to a Judge the 
enormous power contemplated by the 
Bill. Of course, he would be informed 
by English Members that they had full 
confidence in their Judges. It was very 
pleasant to hear that; but even they 
might find, on future occasions, that the 
system of giving enormous power to the 
Judges would cause a large amount of 
inconvenience. The position of Irish 
Members and that of English Members 
was very different. The English Mem- 
bers practically appointed the Judges in 
this country—that was to say, half of 
the House appointed one-half of the 
Judges, and the other half the second 
half of the Judges. The Irish Mem- 
bers, however, had nothing whatever to 
do with the appointment of the Irish 
Judges; and, therefore, they very na- 
turally looked upon their Judges in a 
very different light to that in which 
Englishmen looked upon their Judges. 
Suppose the President of the United 
States 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must call upon 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman to ad- 
dress himself to the Question before the 
Committee. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he objected 
to the transfer of power in this matter 
from jury to Judge. His impression 
was that the matter might be properly 
raised at this point. He would, how- 
ever, take the earliest opportunity of 
reverting to the subject. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold) had stated it was perfectly un- 


[Sixth Night. | 
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reasonable to make a life disqualification 
in regard to the representation of a par- 
ticular constituency. If a large number 
of years were specified the disqualifica- 
tion would practically amount to life. 
For instance, if he (Mr. Biggar) were 
disqualified to contest any particular 
constituency for 10 or 15 years, his 
chances of ever representing that place 
would be very small indeed. He was 
of opinion that the House should, by 
all the means in its power, put down 
bribery of all kinds. He had not the 
slightest doubt that on the other side of 
the House there were hon. Gentlemen 
who gave large subscriptions to the par- 
ticular system of religion with which 
they were connected, and to the Tem- 
perance Societies and other organiza- 
tions connected with the religion. Now, 
the system of bribing religions seemed 
to be one of the most pernicious kinds 
of bribery that could be imagined ; and 
the Committee would do well to do all 
it could to prevent it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the Committee 
had been led away from the considera- 
tion of the real point at issue. The 
question before them was not the differ- 
ence between bribery and treating, or 
how far parties belonging to different 
denominations might have been guilty 
of corrupt practices; but it was whe- 
ther a Member should be for ever pre- 
cluded from sitting for a constituency 
with which he and his family might 
possibly have been connected for cen- 
turies ; and that room, therefore, should 
be made for some adventurous spirit, 
like Schnadhorst of the Birmingham 
Caucus. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) had asked 
if they were to fight over a question as 
to whether a man who had intentionally 
corrupted a constituency should ever be 
allowed to sit for that constituency again; 
and the Attorney General entirely mis- 
led the Committee, because he said that 
this clause was directed to the punish- 
ment of a man who had intentionally 
corrupted a constituency. He would aid 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in every 
way in his power to punish not only the 
corruptor, but the corrupted; but he 
feared it was just possible that some 
injustice might be worked by the clause. 
He would give the Committee two illus- 
trations. He was present at the hear- 
ing of the Election Petition against Mr. 
Benjamin Whitworth. In 1868, the 
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hon. Gentleman was elected Member for 
Drogheda by an overwhelming majority; 
but in the following January a Petition 
was brought against him, and it was 
tried by the redoubtable Judge Keogh. 
He (Mr. Callan) sat the hearing out 
from beginning to end; and he was 
never more astounded in his life than 
when Mr. Justice Keogh declared that 
Mr. Whitworth was not only guilty 
through his agents of undue influence, 
but that Mr. Whitworth persanally was 
guilty of undue influence, and that the 
hon. Gentleman was disqualified for sit- 
ting for the borough during the then 
Parliament. What, however, happened ? 
In the following week the supporters of 
Mr. Whitworth held a meeting in the 
town, and the son of Mr. Whitworth 
was unanimously chosen to succeed his 
father, and on a later day he was fortu- 
nate enough to be elected without a 
contest. Such was the way in which 
a Member of the Liberal Party was 
punished. If the present Bill had been 
in existence at that time Mr. Whitworth 
could never have sat for Drogheda again. 
At the next election Mr. Whitworth was 
defeated ; but in 1880 the hon. Gentleman 
defeated a Gentleman who was half a 
Liberal and half a Home Ruler. During 
the present Parliament Mr. Thomas 
Dickson, the Member for Tyrone, was 
unseated for Dungannon,the capital town 
of Tyrone. Sligo was a corrupt borough, 
and Sligo was disenfranchised. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman have very little re- 
levancy to the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was simply 
stating that Sligo was a corrupt borough, 


“and had been disenfranchised. He was 


perfectly in Order, for when the Prime 
Minister referred to Sligo he was not 
called to Order. He remembered the 
Petition being tried in the County 
Donegal, in which he (Mr. Callan) was 
the respondent. The allegation against 
him was that he was guilty of treating ; 
but what was the evidence? Some gen- 
tlemen drove up in a carriage to the 
hotel at which he was staying. They 
had a glass of wine and a sandwich, 
and he insisted upon paying for them. 
If the Judge had believed that he gave 
the wine and sandwich with the inten- 
tion of influencing the votes of the gen- 
tlemen he would have been obliged to 
unseat him, and to disqualify him for 
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ever from sitting for his county during 
the present Parliament—if the Judge 
had not been a common-sense man like 
Baron Dowse, but had been as malignant 
as Judge Keogh, or as great a purist as 
Judge Lawson, he would, under a Bill 
like this, have disqualified him for ever 
from sitting for the county again. He 
(Mr. Callan) would rather take a plank 
bed for 14 years than be deprived for 
ever from sitting for his constituency, 
though under this Act, if they indulged 
in the smallest treating of electors 
without any guilty intention, they 
would be liable to be disqualified for 
ever. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked if the hon. Gen- 
tleman was in Order in talking about 
treating ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
said that it appeared to me the hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks were somewhat 
irrelevant to the Question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN rose to continue his 
observations, but-—— 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


QUESTION. 


—<-0a — 


MADAGASOCAR—CAPTURE OF TAMA- 
TAVE BY THE FRENCH. 


Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS: I wish 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the report con- 
tained in the evening papers is true, 
which states that the French Admiral at 
Madagascar has taken Tamatave, has 
settled himself there, and has taken the 
Custom House, and also established him- 
self firmly in those parts? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot, of course, say whether the 
report is true; but I made it my duty 
to inquire this evening, and up to half- 
past 6 no information had been received 
at the Foreign Office. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Niue of the clock. 
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MOTIONS. 


—_—o-0-o- — 


VACCINATION.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, in rising to call 
attention to the Laws relating to Vacci- 
nation; and to move— 

“‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
inexpedient and unjust to enforce Vaccination 
under penalties upon those who regard it as in- 
advisable and dangerous,” 


said: Mr. Speaker, I think it is likely 
that there are many hon. Members who 
regard the question that I am about to 
bring before the House as a somewhat 
unimportant one, and who look upon me 
as having no right to take up a portion 
of the time of the House for its con- 
sideration in a Session that stands 
marked by the great block in its Busi- 
ness and the great difficulty of progres- 
sion. I hope to be able to show that 
this is not entirely true, and that I hold 
a very different opinion. In my opinion, 
hardly a more important question could 
possibly come before the House of Com- 
mons than that upon which I have now 
to ask their attention. Whether we re- 
gard the question as a question of in- 
dividual right against medical tyranny, 
or whether we regard it as a question 
of national health—because now it can 
no longer be denied that there is the 
possibility of the accumulated corrup- 
tions of our ancestors being transmitted 
to the coming generation—or whether I 
point to the view of the extreme suffer- 
ing and wrong under which individual 
protestors against the law are now suf- 
fering, or to the view of the question 
taken by the statesmen of the past 
period, or by the statesmen of the pre- 
sent period, its importance cannot be de- 
nied. George Canning and Sir Robert 
Peel declared, 40, or 50, or 60 years ago, 
in almost identical words, that what- 
ever might be the opinion of the value 
of vaccination, nothing should induce 
them to make it compulsory, being a 
thing so entirely contrary to the spirit 
of British liberty and British privilege. 
Also, our own Premier gave utterance 
to these words— 

‘‘T regard compulsory and penal provisions, 
such as those of the Vaccination Acts, with mis- 
trust and misgiving ; and, were I engaged on 
an inquiry, I should require very clear proof 
of their necessity before giving them my 
approval.”’ 


It is quite clear, therefore, from the 
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statements of these statesmen, that the 
question is one of very considerable na- 
tional importance; and if I could con- 
vince the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister—I am sorry I have not 
the honour of seeing him here at this 
moment—[Mr. Warton: Hear, hear! | 
—if I could impress upon him the 
amount of persecution going on through- 
out the country in consequence of the 
infliction of these laws ; if I could point 
out to him the number of persons who 
are suffering under fines and imprison- 
ment for conscience sake ; and if I could 
bring before his mind the hundreds and 
thousands of children who are suffering 
disease and death as a consequence of 
this system, [think Ishould have grounds 
for inducing him to make that inquiry 
of which he spoke in those words. I 
might point to another matter, although 
it is an entirely inferior one ; and that is 
the lawless spirit of evasion which is 
quite sure to spring up in a community 
where a wrong and tyranny is done. I 
can tell him of fathers who neglect to 
register the births of their children, in 
order to attempt to escape the infliction 
ofthis law. I can tell him where pa- 
rents flit about from one part of the 
country to another, in order, if possible, 
to avoid the surgeons and the police. 
The late President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Dodson), when ap- 
pealed to by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood), as to whether, in cases where 
children had died from the infliction of 
vaccination, there would not be a just 
appeal to the magistrate for mercy and 
consideration, said with commendable 
kindness that although it would not, of 
course, alter the law, he hoped that in 
such cases such a plea would be regarded 
with respect and consideration. That, 
of course, was very kind of him ; but it 
leaves us where we were. There have 
actually been cases where magistrates 
have asked a father objecting to vaccina- 
tion whether he has lost any of his chil- 
dren through it, because, otherwise, he 
could not entertain his objection. This 
may, indeed, be said to be out-Heroding 
Herod. Whatever answer the House of 
Commons may give to my appeal to- 
night—and I am quite uncertain as to 
what it may be—one thing I feel, from 
my own experience and from what I 
have heard, that the amount of support 
I shall get to-night will bear a very 
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close ratio to the number of Members 
who have thought it worth while to 
study this question for themselves. That 
has been my experience. I sat on the 
Select Committee of 1871 upon these 
laws, and I entered that Committee with 
that traditionary conviction that 99 men 
out of 100 still have, that it was a matter- 
of-course, and that nothing could be said 
against it. I signed that Report which 
defended the excellence of vaccination 
and its safety. Idid, not, however, sup- 
port the right of compulsion, and I sub- 
mitted a clause to the Committee which 
would have removed the difficulties of 
the case. I merely suggested that any- 
body should be free from the necessity 
of vaccinating his family who wouldsign 
a declaration that he had a conscientious 
objection to it; and in answer to a sug- 
gestion that there were many who had no 
real objection to it, and only fell foul of 
it from apathy, I replied that a small 
fine in the form of a stamp should be 
appended to the declaration. Had that 
been done, the subsequent difficulties 
that have arisen would never have oc- 
curred. But the House will see that, 
having committed myself to sign that 
Report, it became a matter of con- 
science with me. I had done my little 
best to endorse and to maintain the 
opinion of the excellence of vaccination. 
I was led by my political objection to 
this compulsion to look more and more 
into the medical and scientific side of 
the question; and I was brought to the 
conclusion that not only was there some 
evidence against vaccination, but that 
there was nothing whatever to be said 
in its favour—that it was an absolute 
delusion, a positive superstition, an un- 
scientific error to begin with—and a 
foolish practice from the very first. It 
became, therefore, my duty to devote 
myself to the solution of this question, 
and I have done so to my humble best, 
and I will not cease until this law is 
removed from the Statute Book. Now, 
I have questioned many people since I 
came to that conclusion, both medical 
and lay, and I can say I have not found 
one man who really took the trouble to 
examine this question for himself who 
came out of the consideration with the 
same fulness of conviction with which 
he entered it. Now, I should like, if 
the House will allow me, to give the 
opinions of some persons who are of 
infinitely greater importance than my- 


Resolution. 
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self. [Mr. Warron: Oh, no!] I ac- 
knowledge the kindness of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport ; but 
I will not stoop to be flattered by it. 
Dr. G. F. Kolb, a distinguished German, 
and a member extraordinary of the 
Royal Statistical Commission of Bavaria, 
says— 

“ From childhood I have been trained to look 

upon the cow-pox as an absolute and unqualified 
protective. I have from my earliest remem- 
brance believed in it more strongly than in any 
clerical tenet or ecclesiastical dogma. Open and 
acknowledged failures did not shake my faith ; 
I attributed them either to the carelessness of 
the operator, or the badness of the lymph. In 
the course of time the question of vaccine com- 
pulsion came before the Reichstag, when a medi- 
cal friend of mine supplied me with a mass of 
pro-vaccination statistics, in his opinion con- 
clusive and unanswerable. This awoke the sta- 
tistician within me. Oninspection I found the 
figures were delusive, and a close examination 
left no shadow of doubt in my mind that the 
so-called statistical array of proof was a com- 
plete failure.” 
Dr. Vogt, Professor of Hygiene and 
Sanitary Statistics in Berne, and pro- 
bably the largest collector of statistical 
information, entered into an examina- 
tion of the figures firmly believing that 
they would confirm his conviction ; and, 
having registered and abstracted the 
particulars of the deaths of 400,000 
cases of small-pox, he was compelled to 
admit at the end that his belief in vac- 
cination was absolutely destroyed. Here 
is the case of a German physician going 
into the question for the purpose of 
defending the practice of the vaccina- 
tion. Dr. Boing, stung by the assaults 
of anti-vaccinationists, set himself to 
prove its value, and has to present with 
unfeigned grief the reverse. He can- 
didly states— 

‘* No one can lament more than I do that the 
results of investigation should fall out in dis- 
favour of compulsory vaccination. It is cer- 
tainly not pleasant to be obliged to change one’s 
convictions on so important a subject ; and it is 
the more painful because it involves the relin- 
quishment of a legislative measure by means of 
which we believed ourselves able to cope with 
one of the most fearful scourges of human 
society.” 

Now, Sir, this question naturally divides 
itself into two portions—vaccination and 
compulsion. It is quite possible to con- 
ceive that vaccination might be good, 
and compulsion unjustifiable. At the 
same time, if I can prove that vaccina- 
tion is an evil, I shall, of course, weaken 
the basis of compulsion. I will address 
myself, with the leave of the House, 
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for a short time to the question purely 
of compulsion. I think that even were 
vaccination to provide all the bene- 
fits that its defenders maintain, the 
grounds against compulsion are amply 
sufficient to justify its abolition. I object, 
then, to compulsion, because it is the 
most absolute invasion of the sacred 
right of the parent, of the right of in- 
dividual liberty, at the bidding of medi- 
cal supervision, that this country knows. 
There is, in my opinion, no law upon 
the Statute Book, not obsolete, of so 
tyrannous and crushing a nature as that 
which compels vaccination. Let the 
House look for one moment to what 
extremities such a law leads. It amounts 
to the State declaring that families shall 
not choose their own medical men. 
There are plenty of medical men now 
who are opposed to vaccination; and 
yet, if such a man enters a family and 
gives his advice against vaccination, the 
State declares that the parent shall not 
have the right of taking such advice. 
A distinguished physician, not only in 
this country but elsewhere—Dr. Wil- 
kinson—was the medical adviser of a 
man whose child was ordered to be vac- 
cinated. The doctor remonstrated, and 
said— 

“Apart from any question of my belief in 
vaccination, the child is not fit to be vaccinated. 
It is suffering from a severe skin disease ; and, 


in my opinion, no decent doctor would venture 
to have it vaccinated.” 


But the vaccinating officer and the 
magistrate at Westminster laughed at 
the opinion of the medical man, because 
they found he was Vice President of the 
Society for the Abolition of Compulsory 
Vaccination. It did not much matter in 
this case, because the man paid the fine ; 
but in the case of a poor man the de- 
claration of the magistrate would have 
sufficed to condemn the child, perhaps 
to death. I object, then, again to com~- 
pulsion, quite irrespective of the effects 
of vaccination, because, ex hypothesi, 
on the very ground on which it is de- 
fended, it is proved to be not needful. 
No one will say that the State has a 
right to interfere with the medical treat- 
ment of particular children. It is said 
that an unvaccinated child is a source of 
danger to the public. How can it beso 
when all the community are protected 
by vaccination ? Everybody can be pro- 
tected and assisted who desires to be 
protected and assisted ; and when, there- 
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fore, you call this unvaccinated child a 
centre of danger and disease to the whole 
community—the whole protected com- 
munity—I say that is an insult to the 
common sense of Englishmen. I object 
to compulsion—or rather I should object 
to it if I believed in vaccination—be- 
cause, under any circumstances, it must 
be highly impolitic, because the course 
of a particular medical system, even if it 
were the best ever invented, would be 
sure to have many opponents. Those 
who really believe in vaccination, who 
believe in pure lymph, in good adminis- 
tration, in careful operation, and so forth 
—it is their business to bring to the 
homes of the poor all these things freely, 
and not to make them antagonistic to 
every favourite system by a compulsion 
which, under no circumstances, can be 
justifiable. I object to it, again, asa 
flagrant case of class legislation. It is 
a flagrant case of the oppression of the 
poor. The wealthy and those well-to-do 
do not suffer from these laws. At the 
worst, they have to pay a fine which is 
nothing to them ; and in nine cases out of 
ten, or in 99 cases out of 100, the courtly 
medical man does not trouble his client 
with more than a simple remonstrance. 
That is not the case with the poor. They 
cannot afford to pay the fine. They are 
sent to prison. If I could give to the 
House in a few words the numberless 
letters I have received of remonstrance 
and complaint and indignation, many 
of them accompanied with the hideous 
photographs of their mutilated infants 
dying from the infliction, I think I should 
have the most powerful argument I could 
acai There is the case of our work- 

ouses. There go the surgeon and police- 
man. There go the infants vaccinated 
when but a few days old, andthe mothers, 
too, a day or two after their confinement. 
A witness at an inquest the other day 
said he had vaccinated 1,500 women in 
that condition, and it was said that they 
did not object. They did not object! 
No; the order is—‘‘ Strip your arm,” 
and the operation is performed, and 
there is an end of the affair. I really 
think it makes one’s blood burn within 
one’s veins that they should go on so in 
a civilized country. May I ask what 
hon. Members of this House would say 
if their wives were to be ordered to be 
vaccinated on the day of, or the day- 
after, their confinement? Then, it is 
said—‘‘ Well, these opponents of the 
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system must not stand in the way of 
saving thousands of lives.” It saves no 
lives at all under any theory. As an 
element and a factor in the national 
mortality small-pox is nowhere at all. 
These years of small-pox epidemic are 
not the years of the largest general 
epidemic. One zymotic disease succeeds 
another, and the most deadly of them is 
not small-pox. I will read in this sense 
a few words from the late respected Dr. 
Farr, who poured contempt on the idea 
that vaccination could eradicate a parti- 
cular zymotic disease. He said— 

“To operate on mortality, protection against 
every one of the zymotic diseases is required, 
otherwise the suppression of one disease opens 
the way to others.” 


Resolution. 


A vicious system like this can only exist, 
like slavery in America 40 years ago, by 
indefinite extension; and we actually 
have the recommendation that the whole 
community of infants is to be vacci- 
nated against every zymotic disease, 
and, under the pretext of the national 
health, the whole country would be made 
one vast hospital. Less, perhaps, than 
at any other time can the demand of 
compulsion be maintained now, because 
a wiser and a truer .school of medical 
science has arisen of late years which 
preaches that doctrine which was preached 
by the late Lord Beaconsfield—the ad- 
vantages of sanitation. There are now 
men such as Dr. Richardson, Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter, the celebrated surgeon, Mr. 
Lawson Tait, of Birmingham, and others, 
who are adverse to vaccination, and 
whose opinions I do not in any degree 
misrepresent when I say that they de- 
clare that vaccination never can, or will, 
stamp out smali-pox; but that small- 
pox, and all other zymotic diseases, can, 
may, and shall be stamped out by sani- 
tation. What is the argument used by 
hon. Gentlemen, both in and out of Par- 
liament, in favour of thissystem? They 
say that the opinion of the Medical Pro- 
fession is unanimous in its favour. I 
have sought medical opinion on this 
subject for many years, and I can answer 
for it that it is by no means unanimous. 
In the first place, medical men, like lay- 
men, had for the most part not examined 
into the question at all. They simply had 
taken the tradition as they found it, and 
they had not examined into the parti- 
culars of the case. But I have found 
many medical men who were doubtful 
in their opinion, some who were anta- 
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gonistic to it altogether; and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is, at least, my firm 
conviction that not only might compul- 
sion go, but that vaccination might go 
altogether, without causing any great 
stir amongst the large body of the Medi- 
cal Profession. Now, it must be remem- 
bered that medical men—I do not say 
more than, but as much as, any other 
class of the community—are subject to 
the public opinion that surrounds them, 
and to the public opinion of their con- 
fiéres; and they dare not, therefore, take 
a step that would be hostile to the pre- 
judices of the day. Dr. Alfred Car- 
penter, explaining the other day how 
it was that all medical men were not 
teetotallers, after giving some reasons 
for their prejudices, their traditional 
opinions, and their mistakes, and so on, 
uttered these pregnant words— 

“The medical man would do what is right if 

the public made it worth his while. All medi- 
eal men cannot afford to be total abstainers, 
because, if they were, they would be tabooed 
and ‘ Boycotted.’ ” 
The same thing applies here ; and I have 
not the least doubt that many medical 
men are very doubtful about vaccination. 
I have appealed to one or two young 
men—medical students—and I have said, 
“Won’t you examine this question? 
Don’t take the traditions of your prede- 
cessors.”” I am sorry to say the reply 
has been—‘‘ We can’t afford it. We 
have our livelihood to make, and we 
must take the course open tous. We 
are made to say these things, and to as- 
sert the truth of vaccination before we 
are allowed to pass, and to make 60 
practical operations. We cannot, there- 
fore, afford to take up your abstract 
theories.” Now, I have thought it 
worth while to get the opinion and ad- 
vice of a number of men whom I might 
call the medical attendants of the poor 
—the chemists in our large towns—and 
I have received a large number of ex- 
pressions of opinion from them entirely 
adverse to compulsory vaccination. I 
will not trouble the House with them ; 
but I will venture to give the House one 
as a sample— 

“T have had many opportunities of witness- 
ing the evil effects of vaccination, as large 
numbers of mothers bring their children to me 
for advice when suffering from vaccine inflam- 
mation, and I have seen scores of the most dis- 
tressing cases, where the poor child’s arm has 


been one mass of scab and corruption; and in 
not a few cases I have known it to prove fatal. 
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Consequently, for years I have believed the law 
of compulsory vaccination to be a curse and a 
disgrace to our 19th century civilization.” 


Now, there is one class of the commu- 
nity for whom I entertain no high opi- 
nion, and that is the small body of 
highly-paid medical gentlemen who sit 
behind the throne of the President of 
the Local Government Board, and who 
are more powerful on these matters than 
is the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. They are, I have not the 
slightest doubt, honourable and intelli- 
gent men; but they are men whose 
raison d’étre is vaccination. They are 
irresponsible in the advice they give, or 
they are only responsible to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
My right hon. Friend has probably not 
very deeply studied the question of vac- 
cination. It is very natural that he 
should not have done so; and if I may 
be permitted to say so, from the answers 
he has given in this House, I should as- 
sume, certainly, that he had not done so. 
But surely it is a most unfortunate and 
painful position for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to be put in, to be the mouth- 
piece of a set of medical experts upon 
doctrines upon which he has had, and 
can have, no sound opinion of his own. 
I will venture to refer to an answer 
given the other day. In answer to the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) he declared that cases of 
vaccinated syphilis were of the most tri- 
fling description in point of number. He 
also declared, in answer to my Question, 
whether it was not a fact, as tested by 
the highest medical authority, that it 
was impossible in many cases to detect 
syphilitic taint in a child from whom the 
lymph is taken, that he understood the 
Report of the Committee was that such 
facts must be taken in proportion to the 
number of cases. Now, if my right 
hon. Friend had taken the trouble to 
ask the opinion of one very talented 
member of that Board—Dr. Ballard— 
he would have come to a very different 
conclusion. Many years ago Dr. Bal- 
lard wrote an excellent essay upon vac- 
cination, which gained a prize, and Dr. 
Ballard said— 

‘*There were numerous cases on record to 
prove that vaccine virus and syphilitic virus 
may be introduced at the same spot by the 
same puncture of the vaccinating lancet ;” 
but since his appointment we have heard 
nothing on that subject from Dr. Bal- 
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lard. Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson told 
the members of the Chirurgical Society, 
in April, 1871, first, thata child born of 
syphilitic parents may exhibit no signs 
of disease for months after its birth; 
second, that the public vaccinator may 
operate on the child and use lymph 
taken from it without being able to de- 
tect the presence of syphilitic poison ; 
and in October last Mr. J. Brindley 
James, a public vaccinator, felt it his 
duty to warn the British Medical Asso- 
ciation that any practitioner might be 
misled by the plump, clear-skinned, and 
healthy appearance of a syphilitic child. 
Nor can the tainted character of the 
lymph be more easily discerned, if at 
all. Dr. Warlomont, the late eminent 
Director of the Belgian Government 
Animal Vaccine Depét, stated before the 
Vaccination Conference, held in London, 
December, 1879, that— 

“A vaccine vesicle highly syphilised pre- 
sented an appearance perfectly irreproach- 
able ;” 
and it is believed that it was owing to 
this circumstance that the French Go- 
vernment distinctly exculpated the mili- 
tary surgeon at Algiers, who infected 
and practically ruined by vaccination 58 
unfortunate recruits. There can be, I 
think, no doubt, that if the French Go- 
vernment had not entertained the same 
idea, they would have severely punished 
the operator who spread dismay and 
disease amongst the 58 unhappy Alge- 
rian soldiers. It is, however, impos- 
sible to obtain a fair representation of 
the views of anti-vaccinationists. They 
are said to be only half-a-dozen fana- 
tics, the real fact being that the up- 
holders of the present system are really 
only some dozen fanatics who occupy 
official positions. The defence of vacci- 
nation is conducted, not by scientific 
methods, but like acase at Nési Prius. 
Now, these gentlemen who sit behind 
the right hon. Gentleman have great 
power over him. They command, too, 
absolutely, the Medical Press, if not, to 
a great extent, the Lay Press also. Nor 
is that all. Not long ago a correspond- 
ence took place, to which I was a party, 
in the London newspapers, and a little 
article was sent round to numberless 
country papers, not printing my letter, 
but professing to give an account of it; 
but it was such an account as to induce 
people tosay—‘' What idiots these people 
must be.” I think this body is to be 
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blamed for that; and also, I think, in 
that they do not assume the dignity 
which they ought to do as scientific men 
and judges, but rather have become 
noisy Press advocates. With great diffi- 
culty I persuaded the Government to 
have an inquiry into the lamentable 
Norwich case last year. There was no- 
thing new in such a case. Such cases 
occur again and again. We got an in- 
quiry upon it, and that was a great 
gain. The Government sent down 
two Inspectors to examine into the 
case. Those Inspectors acted with the 
utmost justice and impartiality. They 
endeavoured honestly to bring out the 
truth of the matter, although, doubt- 
less, they would have been glad for some 
excuse for the system of vaccination. 
The theory was broached and worked 
out, whether or not blame attached to 
the operator for using a certain class of 
lymph. It was discussed, and it was dis- 
proved—disproved, because all the cases 
had not had that lymph used. The 
Inspectors naturally said—‘‘ We give it 
up; we want no more examination into 
that part of the case.” They gave their 
Report, which was naturally antago- 
nistic to us, inasmuch as it did not admit 
the evil of vaccination. But a discon- 
tented supporter of vaccination goes 
down, and after an inquiry, during which 
he did not see the witnesses, he stepped 
in and struck in the face the Government 
officials, and brought up thistheory again 
which had been disproved. There is, I 
say, no maintaining such a law as this, 
even by so good a Tory as the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), because it is based upon neither 
truth nor equity. It is based simply 
upon this—that because a certain Act, 
no matter whether good or bad, has got 
upon the Statute Book, thereby it is 
made almost impossible to remove it. 
These Bills forming the Vaccination Law 
were passed by a small band of experts 
using their influence throughout the 
country. Public opinion was not exer- 
cised at all. The country did not in the 
least know what was going on, and with 
our present experience it would be im- 
possible to pass the law at this moment. 
Then, why have we to move heaven and 
earth to get it blotted from the Statute 
Book? But this compulsion was the 
fruit of a fluke. It was not in the Bill 
introduced by the Government after the 
Committee of 1871. It was added in 
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the House of Lords by a majority of 
1, and it was not struck out of the 
Bill when it came back to the House of 
Commons, only because it was thought 
the Bill was an admirable one in itself, 
and that to do so would be to prevent 
its passing; and yet that fluke of flukes 
has now become a sacred pillar of the 
Constitution. Does it not strike the 
House that it is an astounding theory 
to inoculate with poison every human 
being that comes into the world under 
the idea that you are protecting it from 
a disease— putting into its veins poisoned 
matter which medical men now acknow- 
ledge it is perfectly impossible to de- 
cide as to what may be called its purity, 
either chemically or by the miscroscope, 
so that the healthiness of the lymph 
can only be tested by the result which 
it produces? You see a coffin as the 
result! There is the first evidence of the 
ill-conditioned character of the lymph. 
Vaccination is no longer thought of as 
merely a little scratch that does not 
affect the constitution. And yet you 
are to be told that the whole community 
is to be poisoned for the chance of a 
very small number avoiding small-pox. 
Because the stories that are told us of 
the universal danger of everybody taking 
small-pox, except they are protected by 
vaccination are a myth, dispersablein a 
moment. The largest mortality known 
in London in the last century, during 
an epidemic of small-pox, was 4,000, out 
of a total number of 20,000 cases. That 
would be equivalent to 2 or 3 per cent 
of the population. Now, it is contended 
that in the problematical hope of saving 
2 or 3 per cent, the whole population is 
to be poisoned by vaccination. But the 
failure of vaccination as a prophylactic 
is shown by the fact that in the Me- 
tropolitan hospitals, during the years 
1870-1-2, out of 14,808 small - pox 
patients, 11,174 were vaccinated. In- 
deed, it is affirmed that throughout the 
country 90 per cent of the population 
had been vaccinated, and yet during 
that epidemic 44,840 died. Nor is this 
confined to this country alone. The 
same statistics prevail all over the world. 
Dr. Kolb says— 

“Tn the Kingdom of Bavaria, into which the 
cow-pox was introduced in 1807, and where for 
a long time no one except the newly-born 
escaped vaccination, there were, in the epidemic 
of 1871, no less than 30,742 cases of small-pox, of 
whom 29,429 had been vaccinated, as is shown 
in the documents of the State Department.” 
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But I appeal to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). 
He has told us the same thing. He 
says— 

“The recurrence, therefore, in the latest 
period of mortality almost as high as that ex- 
perienced prior to the Vaccination Act, shows 
either that the protective virtues of vaccination 
are mythical, or that there is something radi- 
cally wrong in our national system of vacci- 
nation.” 


Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in an article in 
The Nineteenth Century, is actually driven 
to apologize for the enormous mortality 


‘by small-pox in the last epidemie by 


saying that it was such a severe one. 
That is hardly a satisfactory explana- 
tion. I should like to give the House, 
in a few words, the real history of this 
tradition of small-pox. The tradition 
was that small-pox was widely disse- 
minated before Dr. Jenner came to 
save the world, and that the moment 
vaccination was discovered small-pox 
was checked. But anyone who takes 
the trouble to go back to Jenner’s time, 
and to view it critically, will find that 
the ideas entertained as to this science, 
and as to the valuable deductions which 
grew from his experiments, were to the 
contrary effect. Before vaccination was 
heard of, small-pox had begun to de- 
crease. We have the authority of the 
late Dr. Farrar for that. After 1800 
there was little vaccination for many 
years, and small-pox gradually de- 
creased. No thanks, however, to vac- 
cination for that. From the time that 
Jenner’s hospitals were in such a con- 
dition that he dare not open them to 
the public—from that time the records 
are links in the long chain of evidence 
in and out of both Houses of Parliament, 
and in medical works, &c., all bearing 
testimony to the failure of vaccination. 
I will not trouble the House with too 
many instances; but I will just put one 
or two in order to show that I am correct. 
Barron, in his Life of Jenner, says— 

“From 1804, reports of failures in vaccinas 
tion had begun to multiply.” 
Dr. Birch, surgeon of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, says— 

‘‘Every post brings me accounts of the 
failures of vaccination.” 
I will ask the House to let me read a 
little longer extract from The Medical 
Observer, published in 1810, in which 
are recorded the particulars of 535 cases 
of persons having small-pox after vacci- 
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nation, including their names, with an 
index pointing to the authorities as wit- 
nesses ; also similar details of 97 fatal 
cases of small-pox after vaccination, and 
of 156 cases of injury arising from vacci- 
nation, together with the addresses of 
10 medical men, including two Pro- 
fessors of Anatomy who had suffered in 
their own families from vaccination. 
Concerning these remarkable evidences, 
Dr. Maclean observes— 


“ Although numerous, they are few in com- 
parison to what might be produced. It will be 
thought incumbent on the vaccinators to come 
forward and disprove the numerous facts de- 
cisive against vaccination here stated on un- 
impeachable authority, or make the amende 
honourable by a manly recantation. But ex- 
perience forbids us to expect any such fair and 
magnanimous proceeding; and we may be as- 
sured that, under no circumstances, will they 
abandon so lucrative a practice until the prac- 
tice abandons them.” 


There is a great similarity between the 
vaccinators of 70 years ago and of the 
present day. Things went on in this 
way. Vaccination was not very heavily 
practised, and yet not in one instance 
was there an increase of small-pox. 
About 1853, the experts resolved on 
compulsion. They gave a long list of 
towns where they said vaccination was not 
worth keeping up at all, in consequence 
of its being greatly neglected ; but they 
did not attempt to show in those towns 
where vaccination was practised that 
small-pox did not exist at all. Now, it 
happens that in the year 1853, when 
they began this crusade, there was the 
lowest number of deaths from small-pox 
ever known within the memory of man, 
being only 211. In England and Wales 
there were 3,151, against 6,000 or 7,000 
in the previous year. Well, they got 
their compulsion, and what happened 
then? Why, since then small-pox has 
increased by leaps and bounds. There 
have been three epidemics since that 
time. In the one of 1857-9 there were 
14,244 deaths in England and Wales ; 
in that of 1863-5 there were 20,059; and 
in the last, which was a very heavy one, 
that of 1870-2, the deaths were 44,840. 
I know that it is possible to manipulate 
these figures in various ways, so as to 
make them have a different appearance. 
The Registrar’s Returns of 1851 was 
another case in point; and how anyone 
after that can hold up his hand and say 
there is evidence that vaccination has an 
effect upon small-pox requires a firmer 
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faith than most men in this House pos- 
sess. With reference to Scotland. In 
1861-2 about 20 per cent of births were 
vaccinated; there was no epidemic at 
the time, and deaths by small-pox were 
moderate. On January 10, 1864, com- 
pulsion came into force; there was no 
epidemic, and the low rate of mortality 
and the advantageous condition of mor- 
tality were attributed to the Compulsory 
Act. In 1868, instead of 20 per cent 
vaccinated, there were 97 per cent; and 
surely now Scotland should have been 
safe? But what isthe result? In the 
four years, 1871-4, there died of small- 
pox in Scotland 6,260, or 50 per cent 
more than died in the four years prior 
to compuision. The fact is always the 
same. Whenever there is no epidemic 
people do not die of small-pox, and 
whenever there is an epidemic people 
die, whether they have been vaccinated 
or not. In the Committee of 1871, Dr. 
Corrigan declared notonly that small-pox 
was being stamped out, but was stamped 
out in Ireland ; and, in fact, that during 
a whole quarter of the year there had 
not been a single small-pox death 
through the length and breadth of Ire- 
land. But an epidemic came in the 
next few years, and burst out in in- 
creased force, and killed a larger propor- 
tion than in the last century, when every- 
body was not vaccinated. Just in the 
same way my right hon. Friend (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) said small-pox was 
‘‘ stamped out’”’ in Scotland ; but it was 
only stamped out when there was no 
epidemic, and not when there was an 
epidemic. What are the answers we 
get to these tremendous facts? They 
are of a monstrous description, and I 
am almost ashamed to hear how they 
influence men in this House. There is 
the old and ancient fable, that nurses in 
small-pox hospitals who are re-vacci- 
nated do not have thesmall-pox. In the 
first place, I may be permitted to say it 
is not a fact. Some of them have had 
small-pox andsome havedied. Butevery- 
body who has studied knows that that 
has nothing to do withit at all. People 
of the age of the nurses are not usually 
susceptible to small-pox, and if nurses 
and surgeons were all liable to attack it 
would be very serious for the patients. 
But, taking it as a fact, what can it 
prove? 45,000 persons died, most of 
whom were vaccinated within the last 
decade. You say the nurses who were 
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vaccinated did not die. Why did they 
not die? The elements of vaccination 
were the sameto both. You, therefore, 
fall into the mistake of proving too 
much, for you prove that the small-pox 
hospital is a greater protection than 
vaccination. Then, it is said, you never 
see people marked now. That is a 
roundabout argument to prove that 
small-pox has diminished. This would 
only show that there was not a great 
diminution of quantity, but only of 
severity. The Medical Profession take 
a little credit to themselves when they 
can fairly get it, and they declare 
it is due to the purity of lymph used 
in vaccination. They also attempt to 
divide small-pox deaths into the vac- 
cinated and unvaccinated. But it is 
impossible, in a great number of cases, 
to detect whether a person has been 
vaccinated or not. We know, moreover, 
that these statistics are not fairly and 
honestly taken. I will not use the word 
honestly, but say not fairly taken. I re- 
ceived a communication only three days 
ago from the master of a Workhouse 
Infirmary during the small-pox epi- 
demic, and he declares to me that it was 
the regular course to put ‘ unvacci- 
nated’’ at the bed head of everyone 
who died of small-pox. Cries of 
‘““Name!”’] Certainly not. We have 
to bear in mind—[ Renewed cries of 
“Name!”] The fact is—[ Loud erties 
of “Name!” and “Order!” during 
which the remainder of the hon. Member’s 
sentence was inaudible in the Gallery. | 
But whether it is a fact that vaccination 
was performed before or not, the doctors 
look upon it as proved that it was not; 
and in other cases, where the contrary 
is proved, it is looked upon as of no 
value at all. I charge upon vaccination, 
then, in the first place, that it is not 
successful; I charge upon it, in the 
second place, that it gives disease in 
many cases by the inflammation it pro- 
duces; and I charge upon it—and it is 
now proved beyond all doubt—that it 
can taint the cleanest blood with any 
‘blood disease that exists in the infantile 
blood from which the lymph has been 
taken. I have been told by medical 
men, who have turned their specilic at- 
tention to cancer, that that disease has 
been largely increased by the poison of 
vaccine ; and as for that other, and more 
dreadful disease, there can be no doubt 
of its action in regard to it. I say 
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nothing of what has occurred at the 
leading vaccine establishment, in Lon- 
don, because that proves nothing new; 
everything that occurred there was 
known before. The President of the 
Local Government Board declared a 
few days ago that the cases in which 
disease was contracted were infinitesi- 
mally small; and Dr. Carpenter speaks 
of millions of people vaccinated, and 
disease being hardly known through it. 
But this is not in accordance with the 
testimony of higher medical authority. 
Dr. Brudenell Carter says— 

‘*T think that a large proportion of cases 
of apparently inherited syphilis are in reality 
vaccinal,”’ 


While my hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) says— 

“T suspect that isolated examples of syphi- 
litic infection, through vaccination, are much 


more common in this country than is generally 
admitted.” 


Resolution. 


And, speaking of the blindness of the 
Medical Profession in this country on 
the question, he said— 

‘¢In France, where the chief of the National 

Vaccination Service clung less closely to this 
theory, he saw the danger much earlier, and in 
1867 published a list of upwards of 160 cases of 
syphilitic infection through vaccination, which 
had been brought under his notice in little over 
a year.” 
I can appeal also to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Hibbert), who, writing to his con- 
stituents in 1880, said— 

“This Return shows an increase of deaths 
from syphilis of infants under one, from 256 in 
1847 to 1,554 in 1875,” 

—or six times as many— 

‘«In my opinion, one of the most unsatisfac- 
tory features in connection with vaccination, 
and one which leads me to support the proposed 
modification of the Vaccinaticn Law now before 
the House of Commons.” 

Had he not been an official, I am sure 
that, with the courage which distin- 
guishes him, he would say this must for 
ever put an end to vaccination. I do 
appeal to the House to once and for ever 
put an end to compulsory vaccination. 
We owe it to ourselves and to foreign 
countries to do so. The curse originated 
with us—let us not be the last to re- 
move it! Switzerland has throw off the 
yoke. France is agitating against it. 
Germany is rising against it, with a 
power so great that our friends there 
believe that when the real discussion 
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comes on in the Reichstag, they will 
have a majority against it. Our Colonies 
are against it, and only five years ago 
the Town Hall at Montreal was razed 
to the ground to show that the people 
would not endure it; and hostile opi- 
nion was ripening in the United States. 
A hundred and fifty years ago the 
quackery of inoculation was in full 
blast ; and 40 years ago it was held to 
be a misdemeanour not to comply with 
vaccination. But that, too,. has been 
changed ; and if we are not prepared 
to sweep it away altogether, at least let 
us now, and at once, do away with this 
shameful and infamous tyranny of com- 
pulsion. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: My hon. Friend 
has left me no easy task to follow him; 
but I trust the House will allow me a 
few minutes, while I express my own 
belief in the cause he has championed, 
and while I say that, like him, but with- 
out concert with him, I came to the con- 
clusion that vaccination is a myth and a 
delusion, and is productive of constant 
mischief to the community. This was 
brought about by having my attention 
called to the injustice of accumulated 
penalties. These penalties, I am sure 
the House will see, are insupportable, 
being productive of most cruel wrong to 
the population; and I am glad that this 
is one of those social questions which 
this Parliament has found time, at last, 
to deal with. It has heard the plain 
truth on this subject spoken to-night, and 
an accumulation of facts such as I think 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) will find it difficult to destroy. 
I have no doubt that he will meet it by 
statistics. Probably the House has not al- 
together followed the statistics of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Taylor). Why? Because 
it is impossible to deal with the statis- 
ties advanced on either side unless hon. 
Members will apply theirown intelligence 
to them, and, after investigation, decide 
for themselves who is right. This social 
question must be determined onits merits. 
But it is said by hon. Friends of mine 


to whom I have spoken on the subject— | 


‘* My medical man tells me you are all 
wrong.’ Well, I have great respect for 
the Medical Profession when it is en- 
gaged in scientific inquiry, unpaid by 
State emoluments, and untempted by the 
fees extracted from a vast community of 
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patients whenever a rumour of small- 
pox epidemic presents itself. But the 
Medical Profession has been marked in 
the past by many absurd errors, many 
differences of opinion, and men of succes- 
sive generations have gradually emanci- 
pated themselves from old superstitions. 
Therefore, if I say anything to-night 
respecting the Medical Profession, it is 
in the most respectful manner to invite 
it to use its uninterested powers in the 
settlement of this great scientific ques- 
tion. My friends say—‘‘ How can you 
argue in this way? I assure you my 
old mother or aunt used to tell me that 
people were always pock-marked, and 
you never see anything of the kind 
now.” And yet the same persons ought 
to be aware that at that period we did 
what we could to propagate small-pox 
by almost universal inoculation, which 
is now an unheard-of evil, and pro- 
hibited by law. Every Member of this 
House is wise enough now to see it was 
an evil. Why not then? Because the 
Medical Profession pursued and pro- 
moted the practice, and did everything, 
short of obtaining an Act of Parliament, 
to perpetuate it on the Statute Book. 
Happily for us, it was not so perpetu- 
ated. My hon. Friend (Mr. Taylor) has 
shown that small-pox began to decrease 
in the beginning of this century. Why? 
Because people became cleaner than 
their ancestors. They began to pay 
more attention to sanitary precautions. 
If you want any proof of it, where do 
you find small-pox? Is it in the hand- 
some mansion, with the luxuries of 
modern civilization about it? No. You 
go into the crowded courts and the 
rookeries of the great cities. Why, 
this is a disease of great cities; but 
it is, happily, yielding to sanitation. 
Clear away your rookeries, open out 
your alleys, and clean your dirty ways, 
and small-pox will die out. That is 
the remedy that is obvious, and I can 
scarcely bear to speak of any other that 
depends on poison. Inoculation seems 
to have come like a fetish from the East, 
as something which was to be wor- 
shipped here; and the people of Eng- 
land fell down on their knees and wor- 
shipped it. That went on from the 
middle of the last to the early part of 
this century. And what was offered to 
the public instead? The author of the 
new remedy, in effect, said—‘‘ Here is 
something which I cannot explain, which 
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is to be found in sores on the udder 
of the cow. I have a shrewd suspicion 
that it may have been an infection con- 
veyed to the animal by the rough hands 
of the horse boys employed in milking 
who came from the stable, and brought 
horse grease from the festering, suppu- 
rating heels of the horse, thus commu- 
nicated to the cow.” No one to this 
day can say what cow-pox is; and if 
you want it renewed you are obliged to 
depend upon some mythical account of 
a case of cow-pox being discovered in 
some Province of France or part of 
Belgium. Some of our medical men 
have actually inoculated the cow with 
the small-pox, and then, treating the 
result as lymph, have vaccinated thou- 
sauds—aye, hundreds of thousands—of 
our fellow-countrymen. Nobody can tell 
where the genuine article began—this 
‘benign vaccine lymph,”’ as it is called 
in the phraseology of vaccination. Instead 
of inoculating an infant, a surgeon could 
say—‘‘ Here is a simple matter that will 
create, possibly, a swelling on your arm, 
and possibly cause some constitutional 
disturbance; but I promise you it will 
give you immunity from small-pox.”’ 
That was a tempting offer. What won- 
der, then, that the practice of inocula- 
tion died down, that small-pox became 
less frequent, and that vaccination was 
gradually and surely taken up in its 
place? At first immunity was promised. 
A few years went by, and they found it 
would not give immunity for a lifetime. 
Then they said—‘‘ You must be vacci- 
nated every seven years.”’ Next it was 
said—‘‘ You must have four or five 
marks from the operation, and accord- 
ing to the extent and proportions of the 
cicatrices so you will have immunity.” 
But that did not do. Here are signs of 
a great Profession failing in their own 
belief, tottering in their faith in this 
extraordinary remedy ; and so my hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) points out to them that they 
will avoid all difficulties if they will 
use calf lymph. ‘That will not transmit 
syphilis and skin diseases, he says; but 
who knows what else it may transmit? 
Has it been scientifically investigated ? 
There are diseases in cattle, and there 
are states of health in cattle which may 
become disease when put into an infant. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board, when answering a Question from 
me on this subject—frequently he an- 
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swers a Question by only seeming to 
answer it—said it was quite true that 
calf lymph does create even more con- 
stitutional disturbance, inflammation, 
swelling, pain, &c., than the human 
lymph. Why, Dr. Seaton, one of the 
doctors of the Poor Law Board, was of 
that opinion, and was against introducing 
it for that reason ; and nothing but the 
influence of the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) induced the Board 
to procure a calf and station it some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Holborn, 
to enable those who preferred it to try 
this benign vaccine lymph. Many Mem- 
bers of this House can relate sad in- 
stances of suffering among their own 
friends from the effects of vaccination ; 
and if they suffer, what wonder that 
the poor are made to suffer, and that 
their prayers and entreaties go up in 
vain to the magistrates, who, sitting on 
the Bench, and having the power, ‘if 
they think fit,” think fit to the extent of 
crushing the poor men, and causing 
them, in many instances, to be sold up, 
because they resist this inhuman law. 
The notice taken of this question may 
be useful to the Medical Profession. We 
do not disdain outside criticisms in my 
own Profession. We have had to sub- 
mit to them many a time, and have 
benefited by them. The same may be 
said of the Military Profession. Anti- 
vaccinators have been called fanatics ; 
but they are only defending their hearths 
and their homes and their innocents. It 
has been said that they tell untruths. 
How many untruths have been told on 
the other side? I can name a medical 
gentleman, living near Birmingham, 
who states that where a child died from 
erysipelas caused by vaccination, the 
fact was suppressed, because it might 
give rise to an unjust feeling against 


vaccination! The same thing was done 
in the Norwich case recently. Now, 
those hon. Gentlemen who called 


‘‘Name, name!” when my hon. Friend 
was speaking will please to take that 
fact, and I will give them any refer- 
ence they choose. Our poor brethren 
stated loudly that they suffered from 
disease owing to this practice of vac- 
cination, and the Medical Profession 
to a man rose up and denied it. But 
what happened ? Why, before the Com- 
mittee of the House of. Commons, Mr. 
Simon, the head of the Department of 
of which Dr. Buchanan is now the head, 
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denied it and jeered at it. But, in a 
few days, it transpired that Mr. Jona- 
than Hutchinson, one of the greatest 
authorities on syphilis, could give evi- 
dence on the subject. He came before 
the same Committee, and stated that it 
was too true that syphilis was conveyed 
by vaccination, and gave it as his opi- 
nion that it was impossible to tell in 
all cases whether the child from whom 
lymph was to be taken was or was not 
syphilitic. A Member of this House de- 
scribed to me the results of re-vaccina- 
tion upon himself. He was urged to 
be re-vaccinated some three years ago, 
and at last, on the persuasion of his 
doctor, he gave way. What was the re- 
sult? The doctor said—‘‘ I have found 
a good subject—a most beautiful child 
—I know all its history—from which 
to procure the vaccine. The child is a 
perfect picture of health.” My friend 
was vaccinated from that child, and in 
a fortnight or three weeks he broke out 
with a most loathsome eruption, extend- 
ing from head to foot. ‘There was no- 
thing to justify or account for it but the 
vaccination. The disease would not yield 
to treatment, and my friend was sent 
to Harrogate to take the waters. There 
he put himself under another physician, 
who informed him that he had been 
vaccinated with impure lymph. Here 
was a Member of this House, possessing 
every security that wealth could give 
him, and able to obtain the highest 
medical services. Then, compare the 
case of a poor man compelled to bring 
his child to the public vaccinator, and 
who cannot help himself. A police 
magistrate for London told me that 
more than once he has had a child 
brought to him who was one mass of 
sores. The mother said—‘‘The child 
was well till it was vaccinated,” and the 
magistrate believed it. This is testi- 
mony as to suffering which is still 
going on. Now, this is what the anti- 
vaccinators protest against, and it is 
what the whole Medical Profession has 
denied. Even Mr. Simon, who had de- 
nied the possibility, admitted that among 
the replies he got to some 500 or 600 
applications he had sent out to medical 
men abroad, two or three of them had 
mentioned similar facts to him. The 
famous French surgeon, M. Ricord, re- 
ferred to already by my hon. Friend, 
gave his testimony that it was so. I 
should like, as my hon. Friend has done, 
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to call attention to what vaccination 
really is; and I hope the House will 
not surrender itself entirely to medical 
opinion, but that it will consider for 
itself. Let us see what certain medical 
men say as to this horrible poisoning. 
Many are shocked at this practice al- 
ready ; and, if not, I believe they will be 
as soon as they are fortified by inquiry 
into the matter. The famous John 
Hunter, no doubt, by some, may be said 
to be old-fashioned; but the Medical 
Profession regard him still as one of 
the greatest physiologists. He did for 
himself what Dr. Corey has done, inocu- 
lated himself to test scientific results, 
and gives his opinion that— 

‘* Any extraneous substance introduced into 
the blood modifies the vitalized or living fluid. 
The introduction, by communication, of mine- 
rals or vegetable poisons is hazardous, and in 
certain cases may be destructive; but the in- 
troduction of animal products from any living 
body, be it a man, a cow, or an ass, is infi- 
nitely more pernicious, because, like it, it is 
vitalized.”’ 


Resolution. 


That will be recognized as being true in 
the future. Many of the Medical Pro- 
fession are opposed to that opinion, be- 
cause they believe that such stuff as this 
is a preventive of a disease of which 
they exaggerate the proportions, and in 
regard to which they deny their own 
powers of treatment. A medical Staff 
officer in the Prussian Army, referring 
to the effects of vaccination on disease, 
says— 

“T myself have been vaccinated, and twice 
successfully re-vaccinated ; and yet, in the exer- 
cise of my official medical duties during the late 
outbreak in Prussia, I have been attacked with 
ot a in the most virulent and confluent 

orm. 


Those who have been congratulating 
themselves on being re-vaccinated will, 
perhaps, take that piece of evidence, 
and discuss it in relation to their own 
ease. Dr. Buchanan has taken upon 
himself to deal very hardly with the 
reputation of a brother medical man, 
Dr. Guy, the vaccinator in the Norwich 
disasters, in regard tothis matter. Dr. 
Guy has in his time been rewarded and 
complimented ; but Dr. Buchanan first 
ascribes malpractice to Dr. Guy in the 
use of ivory points, and then admits that 
there is an inferior sort of ivory, unknown 
to the operator, which might possibly 
retain that which would infect the vac- 
cine. See how that points in the di- 
rection we are indicating—that there 
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are many possible chances in this opera- 
tion to communicate disease. There may 
be neglect on the part of the vacci- 
nator, for whom it is to be said that he 
has to get through a large number of 
cases in a short time. And yet you ask 
us to accept vaccination by compulsion, 
when you have not taken the commonest 
precautions of science to ascertain whe- 
ther the operation may be safely per- 
formed! You are forcing this upon our 
population, when you have no right to 
do it. Dr. Buchanan wrote a Memo- 
randum some time ago, in which he de- 
monstrated the extraordinary benefits of 
vaccination. He said— 

“Of course, the vaccinated and the unvac- 
cinated Jive under the same conditions.” 
He ought to have known that there are 
a large number of persons who cannot 
safely be vaccinated, either from ill- 
health, or from proneness to inflamma- 
tory disease, and who are more likely 
than any others to catch the small-pox 
and die of it. The unvaccinated class 
consists of those who cannot be vacci- 
nated because it is dangerous—children 
and others. But it consists also of all 
your nomad population, of your arabs, 
tramps, and poor people, who live under 
the conditions most opposed to health, 
and most likely to render them liable to 
this disease. Now, what do you think 
of the reasoning laid before the British 
public by the head of the Medical De- 
ee of the Local Government 

oard? It is that, from a medical and 
statistical point of view, the unvacci- 
nated and the vaccinated live under 
exactly the same conditions. I hope 
before we have gone on long we may 
begin to use our own judgment, as well 
as rely on eminent medical men. I 
would call the attention of the House to 
acase in which a poor woman, an inmate 
of St. Pancras Workhouse, in this Me- 
tropolis, was, by order of the medical 
officer, vaccinated within a few hours of 
her confinement ; and I would ask if the 
Department will stop that most inhumane 
practice ? Ido not believe that the Medi- 
cal Profession, as a body, approve of the 
practice. It is monstrous that poor waifs 
and strays, in such circumstances, should 
be subjected to vaccination when ad- 
mitted to a workhouse. You will be 
surprised to hear that small-pox is 72nd 
in the order of diseases and in the order 
of fatality last year. It is said that last 
century, during an epidemic in London, 
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when that City happened to possess 
1,000,000 of inhabitants, some 4,000 
persons died in one year of small-pox. 
Therefore, these vaccinators now say 
that the deaths before vaccination was 
introduced into London were 4,000 per 
1,000,000. It is quite as unfair as if I 
took the epidemic years of 1871-2, and 
said so many thousands had died under 
vaccination, and had given that average 
per 1,000,000. The House may be sur- 
prised to learn that in 1881 there were 
57,000 deaths from bronchitis, 48,000 
from phthisis, 33,000 from heart dis- 
ease, 17,000 from scarlet fever, 13,000 
from whooping cough, and 13,000 from 
cancer. I will not mention such causes 
as drowning by accident; but pleurisy 
caused from 1,200 to 1,300 deaths, and 
boils 1,066. I come on to small-pox, 
the deaths from which are given at 648. 
[ Zronical cheers.| Will hon. Gentlemen 
tell me why, in 1871-2, there died 44,000 
of small-pox? Then the population had 
been vaccinated, for vaccination had 
been brought into perfect play in 1857, 
and the population was enjoying its un- 
restricted advantages. Now, I want to 
point out the increase of the deaths from 
infantile diseases in one year owing, as 
we contend, to vaccination. The argu- 
ment on the one side is, small-pox once 
very rife; now very greatly reduced. 
The catechism founded upon that is this 
— What is the cause that scarlet fever is 
so rife? The answer is—‘ Nature.” 
What is the cause when it diminishes? 
“Nature.” What is the cause when 
cholera increases? ‘‘ Nature.” What is 
the cause when small-pox is abundant ? 
“Nature.” What is the cause when 
small-pox is scarce and rare? ‘‘ Vac- 
cination.”’ It is a question of statistics 
founded upon very doubtful evidence. 
How do you find out the unvaccinated ? 
You have Returns from the hospitals ; 
but in confluent small-pox youcannot find 
the marks if there has been vaccination. 
People, too, have been admitted with 16 
or 17 marks; but how do you tell? 
They may ask the poor patient when he 
is nearly dying. It may be poor Joe, 
from Tom-all-alone’s, and the medical 
man naturally says—‘‘ Write it down 
‘unvaccinated.’’’ But people say to 
you—‘‘ Do you accuse the whole of a 
respectable Profession of being in league 
and falsifying all the statements? I 
do not say wilfully falsifying; but they 
have something else to think about than 
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investigating these matters, and if a 
thing is doubtful they will, according 
to their prepossession, put it down this 
way or that way. [‘‘No,no!”] Itis 
all very well for hon. Gentlemen to say 
‘No, no;”’ but will they put themselves 
in the position of those who are collect- 
ing these facts? Do they imagine that 
a medical man, whose time is busily oc- 
cupied with the living sufferers, will go 
searching the arm of a poor dead 
patient? Why, he would do it at risk 
to himself. Even in the last year or 
two a surgeon has fallen a victim, though 
he was vaccinated; and nurses have been 
attacked and died of small-pox. The 
Report of the Registrar General, who 
is not a medical man, contains pages of 
reasoning facts in favour of vaccina- 
tion. They are all possessed with a 
belief in vaccination, and they stand 
by it. Now, there are seven or eight 
diseases specially inoculable by vaccina- 
tion; and all or most of these have in- 
creased the number of deaths of chil- 
dren under one year of age, as shown 
by a Return moved for by me (No. 433), 
1877. Among them syphilis. Another 
disease is cancer, which has greatly in- 
creased in the population of all ages. It 
has increased 70 per cent. Now, the 
House would like to pause, and turn 
to the medical gentlemen and ask them, 
can they guarantee us against the pos- 
sibility of this fearful disease being pro- 
pagated by vaccination? The study of 
this question by medical men is yet in 
its infancy. They are busy with micro- 
scopes, and saying that certain dis- 
eases can only be conveyed if there is 
a speck of blood in the vaccine. They 
really know little about the subject yet, 
and until they have amply satisfied us 
that they are agreed among themselves, 
we ought not to approve of these com- 
pulsory laws. Diseases of the mesen- 
teric glands, or internal scrofula, have 
increased 30 per cent; and it is highly 
probable that that may have been caused 
through vaccination, until the contrary 
is ascertained. Twenty-fourth in order 
of fatality on the list of diseases comes 
scrofula, which has maintained its pre- 
vious rate. The next is the disease of 
syphilis ; this has increased 127 per cent, 
and has multiplied four-fold in propor- 
tion to the births, as compared with the 
rate in 1847, when the statistics were 
first taken. The 61st cause of death is 
one of phlegmon or boils; this has just 
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doubled. This heading formerly in- 
cluded pysemia or blood poisoning, now 
separated ; and we can easily see that 
boils and pysemia are the sort of disease 
that could be easily conveyed by vacci- 
nation. In these circumstances, is it to 
be wondered at that the law is evaded 
and prosecutions take place ? I hope this 
House, as the guardian of public liberty, 
will set itself with determination to have 
these prosecutions stopped. They have 
amounted to thousands. Poor men have 
had their beds sold from under them, 
both here and in Ireland, and have been 
forced to endure cruel poverty, because, 
in their own simple language, they had 
seen So-and-so’s child dying, or little 
Mary suffering dreadful pains in conse- 
quence of vaccination. And yet the 
magistrates are called upon to perform 
these duties under a law so little sup- 
ported by scientific knowledge, and so 
discredited by competent persons. I 
believe it is tottering to its downfall, 
and I hope this House will not be the 
last of the Legislative Assemblies—I 
hope it will be among the first—to take 
off this iron grip from a suffering popu- 
lation, and saythat no man shall, against 
his will, incur the dangers to his off- 
spring which this practice offers. 


Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is in- 
expedient and unjust to enforce Vaccination 
under penalties upon those who regard it as un- 
advisable and dangerous.’’—(Mr. P. A. Taylor.) 


Sm JOSEPH PEASE, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment, to leave out 
all the words after the word ‘‘ That,” in 
order to insert the words— 

“A Select Committee of this House be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
a limitation of the accumulation of penalties 
for non-vaccination can be effected without en- 
dangering the practical efficiency of the Vacci- 
nation Acts,” 
said, that when he saw his hon. Friend’s 
Notice on the Paper he assumed that 
the hon. Gentleman would dwell rather 
on the question of penalties than argue 
how far the law relating to vaccination 
had been successful or otherwise. For 
his own part, his voice had been always 
raised against cumulative penalties upon 
those who had refused to have their 
children vaccinated. The whole action 
of that House had, generally speak- 
ing, been against cumulative penalties. 
There were several arguments against 
such penalties as sanctioned by the pre- 
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sent Vaccination Laws. In the first 
place, they worked most unjustly. The 
rich man was able to pay them; but the 
poor man, who was unable and was un- 
aided by his friends, was obliged to go 
to gaol. And yet what they wanted to 
do was left undone, because they dared 
not take the child out of its mother’s 
arms and have it vaccinated according 
totheir Statutes. It was in the Consoli- 
dation Act of 1867 for the first time that 
the cumulative penalty was laid down, 
and ever since there had been a great 
outcry against the hardship and in- 
justice of the infliction. In 1871, a 
Committee appointed by the House, and 
composed of very able men, sat to con- 
sider this subject. On that Committee 
were, among others, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
the late Mr. Stephen Cave, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), Lord Robert 
Montagu, the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright), the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), and the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert); and they came 
to the unanimous conclusion that when 
two penalties or one penalty of £1 had 
been imposed on the parent, no further 
penalty should be inflieted in respect of 
the same child. That recommendation 
of the Committee was based upon the 
opinions of the ablest authorities that 
could be obtained by the House. A 
great deal of feeling existed as to these 
Penalty Clauses, and the popular dis- 
like of them had occasioned a long series 
of difficulties. In 1875 a Blue Book 
was published, which contained statistics 
of the prosecutions under the Act. If 
these figures were brought down to date 
they would show that an enormous num- 
ber of persons had since been prosecuted 
and fined, and that very many children 
still remained unvaccinated. Indeed, so 
great were the difficulties experienced by 
the Boards of Guardians that the Local 
Government Board, while the late Go- 
vernment was in Office, sent out a 
Circular begging the Guardians not to 
prosecute the same person more than 
once, lest ‘‘ fruitless contests”? with the 
parents should tend to defeat the object 
of the Act by exciting sympathy for the 
tam prosecuted. Sarely the Local 

overnment Board must have felt, when 
they issued that Circular, that the law 


‘as it stood was very unsatisfactory. He | 
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| was one of those who had been vacci- 


nated and re-vaccinated without finding 
any benefit or any harm from it. For 
his own part, he held that the balance 
of evidence was decidedly in favour of 
vaccination ; but it seemed certain that 
the operation was not always harmless. 
A well-known authority on the subject 
had, in fact, admitted this, and had said 
that it was impossible to guarantee 
either perfect safety or perfect care in 
the performance of the operation, and 
eases had even been known in which 
syphilitic eruptions had been caused by 
vaccination from an apparently healthy 
child. These and similar facts naturally 
created alarm; and he thought, there- 
fore, that while the law should be en- 
forced quietly and judiciously the ac- 
cumulated penalties did more harm than 
good. The hon. Baronet concluded by 
moving the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee of this House be appointed 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether a limi- 
tation of the accumulation of penalties for non- 
vaccination can be effected without endanger- 
ing the practical efficiency of the Vaccination 
Acts,’’—(Sir Joseph Pease,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part-of the 
Question.” 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: Sir, if the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
meant nothing more than it expresses, a 
very short argument would be necessary 
to meet it. But it must be read between 
the lines, as a distinct attack on vacci- 
nation, root and branch. When my 
hon. Friend began his agitation, he did 
not dispute the protective powers of vac- 
cination; but he objected to its com- 
pulsory application. That is all that is 
implied in express terms in his Reso- 
lution now; but his speech shows it 
means much more than it expresses. 
In the mind of my hon. Friend, vacci- 
nation itself is an evil thing, and ought 
to be extirpated. If he so believed, his 
Resolution ought to express his belief, 
and he should bring in a Prohibitory 
Act, as was done in the case of inocu- 
lation in 1840. My hon. Friend and 
the Association with which he acts at- 
tack vaccination on two grounds. The 
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first is, that it is positively injurious, 
as a means of introducing disease into 
the bodies of the vaccinated; and the 
second is, that it has no protective power 
against small-pox, which it is supposed 
to prevent or mitigate. I will deal with 
these fundamental objections in order. 
The assertion that vaccination produces 
disease was carefully examined by a 
Committee of this House in 1871. An 
active Member of that Committee was 
my hon. Friend the Member for Leices- 
ter; and he will bear me out when I 
say that we carefully heard the evidence 
of the anti-vaccinators, and formed a 
unanimous conclusion upon the evidence 
which they produced. The allegation 
that vaccination has been known to pro- 
duce syphilis was practically proved, 
in a few cases in which vaccine lymph 
had been taken from children suffering 
from congenital syphilis. The possi- 
bility of such infection is a terrible fact ; 
but, fortunately, one of the extremest 
rarity. We had it in evidence that, 
among 151,316 re-vaccinations of sol- 
diers, not one such case had ever been 
observed, although among them syphilis 
is far from rare. Since 1852, about 
17,000,000 infants have been vaccinated 
in England and Wales; andamong these, 
if there were any large truth in the al- 
legations, not tens but hundreds of cases 
must have been observed ; and yet it is 
extremely doubtful whether half-a-dozen 
central cases of propagation have been 
reasonably suspected. But though this 
offensive disease is only possible by the 
grossest neglect, certain skin diseases, 
such as erysipelas and eczema, are 
alleged to beconsequencesof vaccination. 
Admittedly, they may follow the irri- 
tation of vaccination, just as they follow 
the irritation of teething, or as erysipelas 
frequently appears after a surgical ope- 
ration. Generally, they are instances of 
post hoc; but, in a few cases, as at Nor- 
wich, they are propter hoc. Very rarely 
have they been fatal. That they have 
been so in very rare instances does not 
constitute an argument against vacci- 
nation. Who would forbid the use of 
anesthetics in surgical operations, be- 
cause patients have died from their use ? 
Who would stop the use of narcotics, 
because to some persons they produce 
the sleep of death? Who would pre- 
vent men drinking water, because some- 
times polluted water produces typhoid 


fever? So the Committee of 1871, after 
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hearing all the evidence tendered against 
vaccination as the producer of disease, 
came to the conclusion, in the words of 
the Report, that— 

‘‘There need be no apprehension that vacci- 

nation will injure health or communicate any 
disease.”’ 
It is true that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Leicester moved the omission of 
these words; but what were those;which 
he proposed to substitute? They were 
these— 

‘That some few cases of disease have been 
communicated by vaccination ; but the danger 
is so infinitesimal in respect of proportion that, 
subject to the conditions mentioned above, the 
Committee do not hesitate to express their con« 
viction of the practically safe character of the 
operation.” 

I think, then, as my hon. Friend him- 
self, acting as a judge, after hearing the 
evidence, characterized the subject ‘‘as 
infinitesimal in respect of proportion,” 
I need not trouble the House with any 
further remarks on this branch of the 
subject. I therefore pass to the second 
postulate of my hon. Friend—that vac- 
cination is no protection against small- 

ox. Do not forget what is the nature 
of the disease against which we seek 
protection. Sir Thomas Watson de- 
scribes it, in a few words, as— 

“The most hideous, loathsome, disfiguring, 

and probably, except hydrophobia, the most 
fatal also of the various diseases to which the 
human body is liable.” 
Against this mutilative and hideous 
disease we seek to erect barriers by 
vaccination. Individually, persons, since 
the time of Jenner, protected themselves. 
The amount of protection, even by its 
discoverer, was thought to be equivalent 
—but no more than equivalent—to that 
of an attack of small-pox. In most 
cases, when men have had measles, 
scarlatina, or small-pox, they are pro- 
tected from future attacks, but not in- 
variably, for there are some persons who 
are subject to more than one attack. In 
the call of the House of Lords to the 
Royal College of Physicians, to report 
to Parliament on the whole subject of 
vaccination, this liability is stated in ex- 
press terms. This Report is dated 1807, 
or nine years after Jenner had published 
his discovery. The words are— 

“Where small-pox has succeeded vaccination, 
it has been neither the same in violence, nor in 
the duration of its symptoms, but has, with 
very few exceptions, been remarkably mild, as 
if the small-pox had been deprived by the pre- 
vious vaccine disease of all its usual malignity,” 
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That is precisely the state of our know- 
ledge now, so that it is no discovery of 
the anti-vaccinators that there are cases 
of post-vaccinal small-pox. In exa- 
mining the state of vaccination, we must 
compare the mortality from small-pox 
with that of the last century. This, Dr. 
Farr tells us, was 3,000 per 1,000,000 of 
the population annually for the whole 
country. For the first 40 years of this 
century, vaccination was promoted among 
the people by charitable agencies, and 
the mortality had fallen to 600 per 
1,000,000 by 1840, or it was then only 
one-fifth the amount of last century. 
Still, 600 per 1,000,000 is a high rate 
of mortality ; and Parliament began, in 
1841, to give funds for gratuitous vacci- 
nation, so as to spread it more rapidly 
among the people. This continued till 
1853, and the mortality was now 305 
per 1,000,000, so that gratuitous vacci- 
nation of the State reduced the mortality 
to one-half. Then, in 1853, Parliament 
passed an obligatory law, which re- 
mained without efficient administrative 
means of enforcing it till 1871; but still, 
during this period of obligatory vaccina- 
tion, the mortality fell to 223 deaths 
per 1,000,000. In that year a law was 
passed, making it compulsory on Boards 
of Guardians to appoint vaccination offi- 
cers; and, since that time, the average 
mortality has been 156 per 1,000,000. 
Every successive step, then, in pro- 
moting vaccination has been followed by 
a great reduction in the rate of mortality. 
Voluntary efforts reduced the mortality 
of the last century from 3,000 to 600 
per 1,000,000; gratuitous vaccination by 
the State reduced it to 302; an obliga- 
tory law, inefficiently administered, re-- 
duces it to 228, and the same law, under 
vaccination officers, further reduces it to 
156. That is the general result as re- 
gards England and Wales. Scotland 
and Ireland did not get a compulsory 
law till 1863, or 10 years later than 
England. Their mortality at that time 
was from 50 to 100 per cent greater than 
that in England. In the next 10 years 
there were two years of a very heavy 
epidemic; but still the average mor- 
tality of this decade was 214 per 
1,000,000 in Scotland, and only 108 
in Ireland. From 1875 to 1882, the 
rate in Ireland has been only 72 per 
1,000,000, and is scarcely measurable in 
Scotland, for it is only 6 per 1,000,000. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), both 
in and out of Parliament, points to the 
epidemic of 1871-3 in Scotland, as a re- 
futation of what they deem a supremely 
silly remark of mine, that the Vaccina- 
tion Acts in Scotland were sufficient to 
stamp the disease out of that country. 
That is exactly what it hasdone. The 
words ‘‘stamp out’ are borrowed from 
the Cattle Plague Commission, of which 
I was a Member. The Cattle Plague 
Commission thought that the measures 
recommended by them were sufficient to 
stamp out the disease, but not to keep 
it out, for great epidemics are like huge 
tidal waves, which may roll over any 
ordinary embankments. And recollect 
that these embankments are never con- 
tinuous, for the residue of the unvacci- 
nated always leaves holes in our embank- 
ments, which allow the advancing waves 
to pass through at all times. Vaccina- 
tion is, under ordinary conditions, a 
sufficient protection ; but, in the pre- 
sence of a great epidemic, it is over- 
topped, and small-pox spreads over a 
country, attacking the unvaccinated and 
those whose protection has worn out 
by age—as it increases in volume, the 
vaccinated, too, are carried away by it; 
but vaccination is their life-belt, and they 
rarely perish. It was so in Scotland, in 
the great epidemic to which I will allude 
later on in greater detail. When such 
an epidemic strikes a population, they 
become terrified, and they rush in 
crowds to be vaccinated. At that time, 
the compulsory law had existed for 
eight years in Scotland, and only the 
infant population had come under its 
influence. But still the people of Scot- 
land, not being blessed with Anti-Vac- 
cination Societies, rapidly extended vac- 
cination among themselves, and stamped 
out the epidemic. Since then small-pox 
has scarcely existed in that country. For 
the last few years, the total number of 
deaths have not exceeded 10 per annum. 
These great reductions in the rate of 
mortality from small-pox I believe to be 
wholly due to vaccination ; but my hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester attri- 
butes them to the improved sanitation, 
and to the improved habits of the people. 
But, if that were true, this sanitation 
must equally affect other diseases, be- 
sides small-pox ; and no doubt it does, 
but to what amount? If we compare 
the period of gratuitous vaccination with 
that of efficient compulsory vaccination, 
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the Registrar General tells us that, 
among children under 5, the small-pox 
mortality has decreased by 80 per 
_ cent; while that from all other diseases 
has only decreased by 6 per cent. As 
age advances beyond 15 years, mortality 
does decrease in other diseases, probably 
from sanitation; but it increases as re- 
gards small-pox, showing how little in- 
fluence that has as a factor in governing 
the progress of that disease. The cause 
of the increased mortality in small-pox 
at advanced agesis, probably, that there 
are still many unvaccinated, and that 
among the vaccinated the protective 
power wears out as age advances. The 
fact, however, conclusively shows that 
improved sanitation has little connec- 
tion with the large reductions in the 
rate of mortality from small-pox over 
the whole community. The results which 
I have described are the figures of the 
Registrar General, and are derived from 
an examination of long periods, so 
as to include the epidemic and non- 
epidemic years. How is it that they 
sound so differently from the figures 
given by the Mover of the Resolution ? 
He startles you with large figures, such 
as 40,000 deaths in the Metropolis during 
an epidemic, and he rarely throws them 
into comparable rates of mortality. He 
also relies chiefly on the Returns of Lon- 
don mortality, and puts on one side the 
saving of life throughout the country. 
But I intend to meet him on his own 
ground, and to show that the case for 
compulsory vaccination is best supported 
by epidemic periods. Modern science 
tends to show that such diseases as 
small-pox arise from the growth in the 
blood of minute organisms. Now, like 
other crops, there are good and bad 
years for this growth. . Just as there are 
good years for pears, apples, and plums, 
so there are good years for small-pox, 
measles, and scarlatina. In the case of 
small-pox, these good years come every 
fourth or fifth year, and then the crops 
are good, or excessive. There are three 
varieties of small-pox, which represent 
themselves in the epidemics. The first 
is discreet small-pox, where the pustules 
are separate and distinct, and it is rarely 
fatal. Then comes the confluent small- 
pox, where the pustules run together. 
In this form nearly half, or 50 per cent, 
of the unvaccinated die. Of the vacci- 
nated, when attacked, 15 per cent die. 
Thirdly, comes the black, or malignant 
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form, which rarely attacks the vacci- 
nated; but when it does it proves as 
fatal to them as to the unvaccinated, for 
95 per cent of the persons attacked by 
this form of small-pox die. It rarely 
visits this country now in an epidemic 
form; but it did appear in a marked 
manner in the epidemics of 1871-2, and 
the London epidemic of 1881. It was 
largely seen in the epidemic which de. 
vastated France in 1870, and which 
passed all over Europe in that and the 
two following years. Just as ‘‘ Black 
Death” followed in the train of the 
Wars of the Red and White Roses, so 
did malignant small-pox follow the 
camps of the French and German 
Armies in 1870. Both Powers had 
about 500,000 men in the field, but 
under very different conditions. Ger- 
many was quite prepared for the war, 
and had its troops under perfect organi- 
zation. All its recruits were re-vacci- 
nated. In ordinary times, France also 
encourages the re-vaccination of the re- 
cruits; and in the year before the war 
about 40,000 recruits were so treated. 
But Prussia does it more systematically, 
and in the same year vaccinated 216,426 
of its soldiers. Nevertheless, in the 
earlier part of the year 1870, the Paris 
garrison had scarcely any small-pox, 
while 1,000 of the civil population had 
already died. The recruits, who were 
hurried in from the Provinces, soon 
added tothe military deaths. Dr. Leon 
Colin, the Physician General of the 
French Army, has published a work on 
the small-pox epidemic during the war. 
He tells us that the levies hurriedly 
raised were unvaccinated. I give his 
own words— 

“The different Armies raised thus in haste, 
and placed in the field without time for re- 
vaccination, were exposed, both at their places 


of gathering and in their marches, to the at- 
tack of this epidemic ;”’ _ 
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and the consequence was that during 
1870 and 1871 no less than 23,469 
French soldiers died of the disease, of 
whom 1,600 died in the garrison in Paris, 
out of an Army of 170,000. The small- 
pox followed the German camps also; 
but only 263 of their well re-vaccinated 
soldiers died. It was not because they 
were Germans that small-pox spared 
them ; for it attacked the City of Berlin 
in January, 1871, and was nearly as 
fatal to the civil population there as it 
Ger- 
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many had an obligatory law; but it 
was inefficient, and without penalties. 
I contend that the German soldiers 
escaped on account of their re-vaccina- 
tion. Many hundreds of them were 
prisoners in Paris during the siege, and 
only one of them was attacked by a 
mild form of small-pox. Could a more 
pronounced experiment on a large scale 
have been made in regard to the value 
of vaccination? This epidemic became 
pandemic; for it not only devastated 
Europe, but invaded both North and 
South America, as well as the South Sea 
Islands. Before describing its ravages 
in this country, I may as well say how 
far it influenced our 90,000 re-vaccinated 
soldiers. It entered our Army, as it did 
this country, in 1871, and lingered in it 
during 1872; but during these two 
years it only killed 42 soldiers. The 
epidemic of 1871, however, struck the 
civil population of England and Wales 
strongly, and was exceptionally severe 
in the Metropolis. With the exception 
of local outbursts in Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and Salford, the small-pox, since 
1873, has been very small in all our 
large towns, except London, where it 
has lingered, and came as a renewed 
outburst in 1877 and 1881. Most of the 
arguments of the anti-vaccinators are 
derived from Metropolitan small-pox. 
Thus, in 1880, the total deaths in Eng- 
land and Wales from small-pox were 
648, out of which London alone was re- 
sponsible for 471. The epidemic of 
1871-2 was general and severe; but the 
recent epidemics of 1877 and 1881 have 
been mainly Metropolitan. I mentioned 
that, before vaccination was introduced 
in the last century, the deaths from 
small-pox throughout the country were 
3,090 per 1,000,000, over periods em- 
bracing epidemic and non - epidemic 
years; but, in the heavy malignant 
epidemic of 1871-2, the death-rate was 
928 per 1,000,000 over the whole 
country. The average death-rate from 
small-pox in the Metropolis before 
vaccination was above 4,000 per 
1,000,000, and in the great epidemic 
year 1871 it was 2,420 per 1,000,000. 
So that, even in this exceptionally severe 
epidemic, the death-rate was only about 
one-half of that of average years in last 
century. The anti-vaccinators say— Why 
did it enter into a Metropolis, of which, 
at least, 95 per cent of the people are 
vaccinated? But that 5 per cent means 
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a residue of 190,000 unvaccinated per- 
sons, besides all the imperfectly vac- 
cinated, and those in whom the protec- 
tive effects have worn away by age. 
Surely, that is soil enough for a good 
harvest of small-pox. While, therefore, 
other parts of the country seem to have 
recovered from the great epidemic in- 
fluence of 1871, London has not yet 
gained control over the disease. It had 
practical immunity in 1873-4-5; but 
outbursts came in 1877 and 1881—in 
the latter year, to about one-third of the 
extent of 1871, but still amounting to 
640 per 1,000,000. That, large as it is, 
represents only one-fifth the average 
mortality of the last century. The other 
parts of England and Wales, during the 
same year, had only a mortality of 100 
per 1,000,000. The anti-vaccinators 
point to the fact that there were abso- 
lutely more cases of small-pox among 
the vaccinated than among the unvac- 
cinated during the epidemic—a fact 
which obviously must arise when 95 per 
cent are vaccinated. Looking at the 
epidemic generally throughout the King- 
dom, the argument may be put in this 
way. When the 1871 epidemic went over 
the country, there was an infant popula- 
tion of more than 3,000,000 under five 
years ofage. It consisted of two classes 
in daily intercourse with each other ; 
but one class (the vaccinated) was 30 or 
40 times more numerous than the other. 
They, however, lived intermixed, re- 
siding in like houses, eating the same 
food, and breathing the same epidemic 
air. In the class which was 30 or 40 
times the size of the other, 413 deaths 
occurred; while, in the smaller class, 
1,780 deaths occurred—that is, four 
deaths occurred in the smaller class for 
every death which occurred in the class 
which was 30 or 40 times larger. Ifyou 
convert that into a rate of mortality for 
each class, you will find that the rate of 
mortality was from 120 to 160 times 
greater among the unvaccinated, than 
among the vaccinated children. The 
only circumstance which differentiated 
these millions of children was vaccina- 
tion; and, as the incidence of small-pox 
was so enormously different in its mor- 
tality, according as the class was or was 
not vaccinated, the conclusion as to a 
very large amount of protection in the 
case of children is irresistible. If you 
carry the argument to the general popu- 
lation of all ages, the Registrar General 
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tells us that, in the same number of 
people, the vaccinated give one death, 
and the unvaccinated 44 deaths. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Leicester 
bases his argument also on the fact that 
the town which he represents, though so 
badly vaccinated, has had little small- 
pox, or practically none at all, in recent 
years. That is equally true of well- 
vaccinated and badly-vaccinated towns 
throughout the country. In 1872, 
Leicester was not a badly-vaccinated 
town; and, perhaps, my hon. Friend 
might argue that was the reason why it 
had 313 deaths. Well, I earnestly hope 
it will not soon come under an epidemic 
wave ; for I can give him an instance of 
a large town which did neglect vaccina- 
tion amongst its people, and of the results 
which followed when an epidemic struck 
it. Leipsic was the centre of a most 
zealous propaganda against vaccination, 
in which the Anti-Vaccination Associa- 
tions were powerfully assisted by the 
Press. The result of their agitation was 
that infantile vaccination had been 
greatly neglected; and Leipsic was in 
that happy state which Leicester now 
rejoices in, of having refused to vac- 
cinate its children. Leipsic had been 
singularly free from small - pox, as 
Leicester now is. In 18 years, from 
1851 to 1870, it had only 29 deaths from 
this disease, and the Anti-Vaccination 
Propaganda pointed to it with triumph. 
But the pandemic reached this town of 
107,000 inhabitants towards the close of 
1870, and killed 1,027 of its people, or 
at the rate of 9,600 per 1,000,000. 
The infantile death-rate was terrific. 
There were 23,892 children living under 
15 years of age; and among them were 
715 deaths—actually 3 per cent, or at 
the terrible rate of 30,000 per 1,000,000. 
I have given an example and a warn- 
ing; but I doubt whether my hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester will 
profit by it. If my hon. Friend cares 
to know my authority for these state- 
ments, I refer him to accounts of the 
Leipsic epidemic by the German physi- 
cians, Wunderlich and Thomas. ‘The 
Vaccination Acts are not sufficient to 
resist a great epidemic wave; but they 
act as a breakwater and lessen its force. 
In the last Metropolitan epidemic of 
1881, it was found that 90 in every 
1,000,000 of the vaccinated died from 
its effect; but no less than 3,350 per 
1,000,000 of the unvaccinated perished. 
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|The reason for that is, that even when 
confluent small-pox strikes the vac- 
cinated, it becomes modified or mild in 
78 per cent of the cases, and retains its 
virulent form in only 27 per cent. But 
when it strikes the unvaccinated, 97} 
per cent of the cases pass through the 
virulent form, and only 23 per cent be- 
come mild. Hence the perils of attack 
are vastly greater among the unvac- 
cinated than among the vaccinated. An 
analysis of 10,000 cases in the Metro- 
politan hospitals shows that 45 per cent 
of the unvaccinated patients died, and 
only 15 per cent of vaccinated patients, 
My hon. Friend the Member for Leices- 
ter treats these hospital statistics as 
wholly incredible; but they are verified 
by the hospital statistics in our Pro- 
vinces, and also by those of all other 
countries during the pandemic. He can 
only deny them by assuming that a 
huge conspiracy exists among the medi- 
cal men of all nations for the purpose of 
injuring mankind at large. A conspiracy 
has some supposed advantage to be 
gained by its success. But how can 
doctors all over the world benefit by 
keeping doctors poor through making 
their patients healthy? These statistics 
of disease correspond in countries which 
have compulsory laws and in those which 
have not. Across the Atlantic there is 
no direct, though much indirect compul- 
sion, and no motive to falsify statistics 
of mortality. But in America the mor- 
tality among the unvaccinated was even 
greater than in London during the pan- 
demic. In Boston the rate of mortality 
among the unvaccinated was 50 per 
cent; in Philadelphia 64 per cent ; and 
in Montreal 54 per cent; while the 
deaths of vaccinated paticats ranged be- 
tween 15 and 17 percent. The argu- 
ments of anti-vaccinators are so Protean 
that one never knows where they are. 
When they assert that vaccination is no 
protection against small-pox, and does 
not lessen mortality, our reply is con- 
clusive. But, in the same breath, they 
admit a largely diminished mortality by 
vaccination, but say that it does not 
lessen the sum of human mortality, for 
when small-pox deaths lessen, other 
diseases increase ; and they seem to in- 
vite us to enter a Golden Age, when all 
of us should take small-pox as of yore, 
in order to protect us against other 
diseases. They attach no importance to 
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clearly point to the fact that each disease 
is specific in its character, and that as 
little could you produce bronchitis, scro- 
fula, or consumption from vaccine virus 
as you could produce a rose from a cauli- 
flower or a mastiff from a guinea-pig. 
That other diseases may produce a 
greater number of deaths when devas- 
tating small-pox is subdued is as cer- 
tain as the mortality of man, for if he 
does not die of one thing he will die of 
another. But an expensive Return was 
made to the House in 1877, giving the 
deaths from 15 diseases before and after 
vaccination. ‘This Return showed that 
some diseases had an increased, and some 
a lessened mortality ; but for their pur- 
poses they are ludicrously perplexing. 
Thus, the main increase was in bron- 
chitis, which has about the same relation 
to vaccination as the Goodwin Sands 
have to Tenterden Steeple. Erysipelas, 
scrofula, and convulsions, which are the 
pet outcomes of vaccination, had actually 
decreased upon the whole population. 
Syphilis, indeed, had marvellously in- 
creased ; but the Registrar General has 
since told us that the classification was 
different in the first and second period, 
and could not be compared. While, 
therefore, fully admitting that man is 
mortal, and that he must die of some- 
thing, I believe, both in logic and in fact, 
that the conclusions drawn from this 
1877 Return are just as worthy as if I 
asked the House to accept as a conclu- 
sion that the few deaths from small-pox 
in Ireland in 1882 were the causes of 
the increased number of Fenian assassi- 
nations in that year. Surely the history 
of this last epidemic tells us most clearly 
that the foe is at our doors, stronger 
and more hostile than he has ever been 
during this century. It is the same 
form of small-pox which killed Queen 
Mary, wife of William ITI., described 
by Macaulay in these terms— 

‘‘The Plague had visited our shores only 
once or twice within living memory; but the 
small-pox was always present, filling the 
churchyards with corpses; leaving on those 
whose lives it spared the hideous traces of its 
power; turning the babe into a changeling, at 
which its mother shuddered ; and making the 
eyes and cheeks of the betrothed maiden ob- 
jects of horror to the lover.’’ 


When he thus described small-pox, 
everyone was as subject to it as we 
are now to measles; and happy were 
the survivors who passed through with 
unimpaired health or without disfigure- 
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ment. Now, thanks to vaccination, 
though its malignity at the present 
time is as great as then, we have, to 
a large extent, protected the population 
by compulsory laws; and it is this pro- 
tection which it is sought to remove by 
a Resolution, concealed in its purpose, 
but obvious in its design. I fear that I 
have wearied the House by statistical 
results; but they could not be avoided. 
To my mind they prove conclusively 
that small-pox is now as malignant and 
loathsome a disease as it was 200 years 
ago, and that it is only kept at bay by 
the protective influence of vaccination. 
This Resolution, if adopted, would bring 
us back to the year 1840, by which time 
charity vaccination had reduced the mor- 
tality of 3,000 per 1,000,000 to 600 per 
1,000,000; for I presume it would be 
followed up by another Resolution pre- 
venting State funds being used for op- 
tional vaccination. Compulsory vacci- 
nation has reduced the mortality, in- 
eluding epidemic periods, to one-fourth 
this amount; but we are to renounce 
this advantage because there are certain 
parents who think the law is unjust and 
oppressive. We have many laws inter- 
fering with personal liberty. We restrict 
hoursof labour to working men, although 
many of them think our restriction un- 
just. We punish the rash traveller who 
jumps into a train in motion, although 
it would injure no one but himself. 
If small-pox affected an adult individual 
only, his right to it could scarcely, 
however, be disputed. We do not 
punish a man for burning down his 
own isolated mansion, if no one is in- 
jured but himself. But we do punish 
him if he risk a neighbour’s property 
by his act. Every case of small-pox is 
a new centre of contagion. A man may 
exercise his own personal taste for any 
disease which he chooses, provided that 
he does not injure his neighbours by 
his idiosyneracy. But when he produces 
the omissional infanticide of his own 
and his neighbour’s children by neglect 
of duty, the State may intervene to 
protect the young population from a 
fatal and wmutilative disease. This 
disease is just as fatal and hideous 
as it was in the last century; but it 
has been controlled by wise and bene- 
ficent laws. Will you allow the coun- 
try to slip back to the period of volun- 
tary vaccination, and disseminate many 
thousands of new centres of contagion 
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among the community? That is the 
question which you are asked by the 
vote of to-night to determine. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester (Mr. 
P. A. Taylor) had made frequent refer- 
ences to him in the course of his speech, 
the House would consider him entitled 
to explain his views on the matter. He 
had never been afraid to express what 
he considered to be the truth, because 
it did not happen to coincide with the 
general opinion of the Medical Profes- 
sion. He had examined the vaccination 
question for himself, and had adopted 
a view resulting from a thoroughly im- 
gee investigation. His hon. Friend 

ad not gone so far as many anti-vacci- 
nators, and had not denied the infec- 
tious character of small-pox, which was 
really the basis of the case of many 
anti-vaccinators. He had maintained, 
however, that the disease was one 
purely due to defective sanitation. While 
maintaining that, he had omitted to 
mention, in regard to the last epidemic 
in London, a most remarkable fact— 
namely, that during the last small-pox 
epidemic in London, taking two classes 
of children, one vaccinated privately, 
and the other by the public vaccinators, 
the smaller class — those who were 
vaccinated privately —the children of 
wealthy parents, who could afford to 
pay considerable attention to the opera- 
tion—suffered three times as heavily as 
the majority of the children of the poor 
who were vaccinated at the public sta- 
tions. He would not traverse the facts 
so ably laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had preceded him (Sir 
Lyon Playfair), but would point out one 
fact to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had not alluded—namely, that it had 
been discovered by Dr. Marston that 
the effectiveness of vaccination depended 
not merely upon the operation having 
been performed, but upon the extent to 
whichit was performed. Dr. Marston had 
divided his cases into the unvaccinated ; 
those whose vaccination was doubtful— 
who said they had been vaccinated, but 
bore no traces of it; and those who had 
one, two, three, or four marks, and with 
regard to whose vaccination there could 
be no doubt whatever. This division of 
cases had brought out a remarkable 
fact, which had been followed up by 
a large number of investigators ever 
since; and the consequence had been 
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that during the past 40 or 50 years large 
numbers of cases had been tabulated in 
that way. Two years ago he had had 
occasion for another purpose to analyze 
these figures, and he found that amongst 
27,215 cases of small-pox amongst per- 
sons concerning whose vaccination or 
non-vaccination there was no doubt, of 
8,600 persons unvaccinated, 3,400, or 40 
per cent, had died; whilst out of the 
other batch of over 18,000 vaccinated 
persons the mortality had only been 7} 
per cent. Thus, the mortality amongst 
the unvaccinated was shown to be six 
times as great as amongst the vacci- 
nated. It was said these statistics were 
not worth the paper on which they were 
written, for the reason that when severe 
cases of small-pox occurred, it was im- 
possible to detect the vaccination marks, 
and the patients were, therefore, put 
down as unvaccinated; but the mor- 
tality amongst those whose arms bore 
no traces of vaccination was not 40 per 
cent, as was the case amongst the non- 
vaccinated, but 28 per cent. That, in 
itself, appeared to knock the feet 
from under this theory of which he was 
speaking. But wherever it was possible 
to see the vaccination marks it was pos- 
sible to count them; and, in the case of 
vaccinated persons, the question as to 
whether there were one, two, three, or 
four marks was one about which there 
could not be reasonable doubt. The 
statistics collected within the last 50 
years showed that the mortality in cases 
of small-pox occurring in persons bear- 
ing only one mark of vaccination, 
was twice as great as that ix cases where 
there were two marks, and three times 
as great as where there were thiee or 
four marks. The hon. Member for 
Leicester said that was all nonsense, and 
that if the matter were looked into it 
would be found that the mortality was 
really only affected by the age of the 
persons attacked with the disease—that - 
was to say, that if they took cases oo- 
curring in children of the age of five 
years they would find that there was no 
correspondence between the amount of 
vaccination and the amount of protection 
from the disease of small-pox. In a 
document which had been widely circu- 
lated—his open letter to Dr. Carpenter 
—the hon. Member had made state- 
ments of this kind. He had stated that 
amongst a certain number of cases 
of children under five who had only 
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one mark the mortality had been 22; 
where they had two marks, 28 ; three 
marks, 18; four marks, none; and five 
marks, 16. He further asserted that the 
same result was to be obtained in the 
eases of persons of between 30 and 4C 
years of age. If these statements had 
been correct, he (Dr. Cameron) confessed 
he should have given up faith in vacci- 
nation, and have believed it to be the 
utter delusion the hon. Member said it 
was; but, on inquiry, he found that the 
hon. Member took only the statistics for 
a single year. He (Dr. Cameron) had 
taken the statistics for 10 years, and he 
found that the death-rate amongst cases 
of five and under, and between 30 and 
40, exactly corresponded to the law laid 
down by Dr. Marston. The hon. Member, 
he found, had made his computation on 
an absurdly inadequate basis. He had 
based, for instance, his percentages with 
regard to four marks in children on 
seven observations, and with regard to 
five marks on six observations; and he 
had done the same thing with the cases 
of between 30 and 40 years of age. The 
hon. Member twitted believers in vacci- 
nation with a foolish credulity ; but, 
surely, if he could attach any import- 
ance to percentages based on such ab- 
surdly inadequate figures, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. P. A. Taylor) exhibited a 
credulity to which his opponents could 
lay no claim. As to mishaps some- 
times occurring in vaccination, they 
were by no means necessarily attend- 
ant upon the operation. They might 
avoid them by avoiding vaccination from 
the human subject; by going to the calf 
they could insure absolute immunity 
from any of these evils about which so 
much wassaid. He did not believe the 
dangers of their present system of vac- 
cination were anything near as great as 
the hon. Member had described ; but, if 
they were, they could avoid them abso- 
lutely by going to the calf. His (Dr. 
Cameron’s) complaint was, that the pre- 
sent practice was not efficient, for the 
reason that no attempt had been made 
to renew the virus in circulation in this 
country. If the virus were renewed, he 
believed that the protection, instead of 
being what it was—and it was now a 
great protection—would be many times 
greater. ‘This had been proved in the 
early days of vaccination, when, in large 
populations, years had passed without 
a single death from small-pox. New 
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virus had recently been employed in 
Belgium and other countries, and ex- 
perience in these places had shown the 
good effects of it. He believed that if 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would 
apply his active and inteligent mind to 
this matter, with the view of renewing 
the virus in circulation in the country, 
he would do more than could be 
done by almost any compulsory law to 
make vaccination an absolute safeguard 
against small-pox. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke last, 
that compulsion could not be done away 
with at present, because just now they 
had small-pox of a virulence unknown 
50 years ago; and if they did away with 
it, with such a disease as this epidemic 
in the country, the result could hardly 
be other than to let loose on the popula- 
tion of the country for a generation at 
least a scourge the ravages of which 
would prove fatal to an extent unknown 
in the previous history of the disease. 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE: My hon. 
Friend who has just spoken will not, 
perhaps, at this hour of the night, ex- 
pect that I should follow him into the 
question he has brought before the 
House; but I can assure him I sym- 
pathize with the views he expresses 
as to the extreme care with which we 
should inquire into the defences of a 
sgientific nature to be provided against 
small-pox, and that I fully appreciate 
the services he has rendered in the past 
by the manner in which he has watched 
over the National Vaccine Establish- 
ments, and by the judgment he has on 
several occasions shown by putting 
Questions in the House as to the nature 
and character of lymph used. The 
two hon. Members who opened this 
debate—namely, the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) and Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood)—used language so 
strong and so extravagant with regard 
to the effects of vaccination that I can 
only say that my feeling in listening 
to them, having been frequently vacci- 
nated myself, was one of astonishment 
at finding myself alive to tell the tale. 
My hon. Friends had been so completely 
and crushingly answered upon the sta- 
tistical side of this question—certainly 
in their manner of dealing with figures 
—by the right hon. Gentleman who 
spoke from the Bench behind me (Sir 
Lyon Playfair), that it is not necessary 
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for me to do more than very briefly 
allude to that portion of the question 
to-night. Sir, the House has often had 
the advantage of hearing the right hon. 
Gentleman upon scientific and semi- 
scientific subjects; but I do not think 
we have ever enjoyed a greater treat 
in the way of scientific exposition than 
that he has afforded us to-night. It is 
always in his power to use figures so 
as to make them thoroughly intelligible 
to the whole House, and he has never 
shown his possession of that power more 
clearly than on this occasion. My hon. 
Friends the Members for Leicester and 
Stockport spoke a great deal about the 
effect of improved sanitary conditions 
upon the suppression of small-pox ; they 
gave improved sanitary conditions as 
their reason for the decline, which they 
cannot deny has taken place, in the 
mortality. If we contrast the three suc- 
cessive periods—firstly, between 1847 
and 1853, when vaccination was very 
general but optional; secondly, the 
period between 1854 and 1871—which 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of as 
the obligatory period as contrasted with 
the permissive—and, thirdly, the period 
which has elapsed between 1872 and 
1880, during which the obligation has 
been enforced by vaccination officers, 
we shall find, I think, one most import- 
ant fact which was not mentioned by 
my right hon. Friend—namely, that 
the decline, which has been immense, 
has been exclusively amongst children 
under 10 yearsold. Now, that statement 
cannot be consonant with the other 
statement made by my hon. Friends— 
namely, that the decline in small-pox 
mortality has been owing to improved 
sanitary conditions. The reduction in 
the death-rate from small-pox, as be- 
tween the first and third periods, has 
been from 100 to 51 among people of 
all ages, and it has been from 100 to 
20 in the case of children under five 
years old. The corresponding reduction 
in the case of all other causes of death 
taken together has been from 100 to 
93 in the case of persons of all ages, 
and 100 to 4 in the case of children 
under five years old—that is to say, that 
this extraordinary diminution has been 
entirely confined to small-pox, and has 
not extended to other diseases. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) has fully and exhaustively dealt 
with the question of the prevalence of 
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small-pox during the period before the 
introduction of vaccination. He has 
told the House that the period of abso- 
lute freedom from vaccination, for which 
the hon. Members for Leicester and 
Stockport sigh, will be what he called 
the ‘‘ golden age,” when every human 
being has had the small-pox. I may 
illustrate the truth of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s position by giving a quotation 
from one of the books of the day—to 
show the prevalence of small-pox during 
the last century. I saw it stated that 
in regard to election matters the des- 
tinies of the country were, at one period, 
ruled by Mr. Addington, who was said 
to be like the small-pox, which every- 
one was obliged to have at least once in 
his life. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Leicester refers to inoculation; he 
says that 150 years ago it was in full 
blast, and I took down those words with 
some astonishment. It was in 1717 that 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote her 
celebrated letter ; but, although experi- 
ments were tried upon condemned cri- 
minals in 1721, it was not till 1745 that 
inoculation began to become at all ge- 
reral, and not till 1780 that it really 
became general. In London, between 
1660 and 1680, there being no inocula- 
tion at that time, the mortality was 
considerably over 4,170 per 1,000,000. 
This was increased, but only slightly, 
under inoculation, 50 or 60 years later, 
when it was 5,160 per 1,000,000. Be- 
tween 1760 and 1780 the mortality had 
risen to 5,120 per 1,000,000; but with 
the vaccination which was begun to be 
practised at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, the mortality fell with 
startling rapidity, as has been shown by 
the figures given by my right hon. 
Friend. Therefore, it is impossible for 
the hon. Member to argue that any ap- 
proach to greater mortality during the 
last century was owing to inoculation. 
But, besides London, we have reliable 
statistics with regard to at least one 
other place. There is an interesting 
pamphlet, entitled An Inquiry into the 
Prevalence of Small-Pow at Kilmarnock. 
There was in that town, in 1728, a 
schoolmaster, who, during the whole of 
his life, kept a careful register of the 
mortality in Kilmarnock, and a list of 
every death, with the cause of death set 
forth. That register has been most 
elaborately examined in the present 
day, and it was found that in those 
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years the death-rate in Kilmarnock from 
small-pox, there being no inoculation— 
that is, before inoculation had reached 
that town—was 20 times greater than it 
is at the present time; while the death- 
rate from small-pox, in regard to chil- 
dren under five years of age, was 33 
times greater than at the present mo- 
ment. I will not weary the House by 
going through this register in detail ; 
but I merely state the general results 
arrived at by an examination of these 
figures. Thehon. Member for Leicester 
attempted to disprove the statement 
which has been frequently made, that 
the most carefully vaccinated cases— 
namely, the cases of the nurses in the 
London Small-Pox Hospital—are abso- 
lutely free from small-pox, although ex- 
posed to the greatest possible dangerfrom 
that source. The hon. Member said 
that some of the nurses had died, but 
he gave no timeor date; and I am pre- 
pared to state that I am sure he has 
been misinformed. I have made the 
most careful inquiry, and I have reason 
to believe that the nurses have always 
been vaccinated on appointment, and 
that the authorities have never known 
of the death from small-pox of a nurse 
in the London Small-Pox Hospital ; and 
that in all the hospitals under the con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
there have only been three cases of 
small-pox among the nurses, and those 
have been slight cases caused by actual 
contact with persons suffering from the 
disease. I venture to say that it is a 
notorious fact, not only to every medical 
man, but to every Member of this 
House, that persons exposed to such 
dangers as these nurses are in their 
ordinary duties must have contracted 
small-pox and died had they not been 
protected by vaccination. The case of 
the London postmen has not been men- 
tioned this evening ; but it is a very in- 
teresting case. We have a Report re- 
specting the 10,504 persons who are 
permanently employed in the Postal 
Service in London. This is the perma- 
nent number, and an immense number 
of persons must, therefore, have passed 
through the Service in recent years. 
All these persons have been required to 
undergo vaccination, unless they had 
been vaccinated within seven years pre- 
viously ; and out of the total number be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 there has not been 
even a single case of death from small- 
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pox, and there have only been 10 cases 
of small-pox, and those were of the 
slightest kind. In the Telegraph De- 
partment there has not been quite so 
complete an enforcement of re-vaccina- 
tion; but there have only been 12 cases 
among an average permanent staff of 
1,500 men. My right hon. Friend be- 
hind me, in speaking of the great epi- 
demic and its effects on London, said he 
calculated that 95 per cent of the popu- 
lation had been vaccinated. My calcu- 
lation is 96 per cent; but, whether my 
figures or his are right, there is, prao- 
tically, no difference, and I will assume 
that mine are right, and will give some 
facts uponthem. Assuming that 96 per 
cent are vaccinated, and 4 per cent 
unvaccinated, if the hon. Members for 
Leicester and Stockport are right in 
their contention that vaccinated and un- 
vaccinated persons are equally liable to 
small-pox, we may see what the figures 
ought to have been, and contrast them 
with theactualfigures. In the wholeof the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board Hospitals, 
during the great epidemic, of 1,358 
deaths, not 4 per cent, but 40 per cent, 
were among persons who were altogether 
unvaccinated. If we take a more recent 
epidemic, that of 1878, we find that of 
the total deaths in London up to the end 
of May information as to the presence 
or absence of marks of vaccination was 
supplied in the death certificates of 679 
cases. . That was towards the end of the 
epidemic, and these were deaths from 
small-pox in which there was some 
knowledge as to whether the persons 
had been vaccinated or not. Four 
hundred and fifty-three of these had 
not been vaccinated, and only 226 had 
been vaccinated ; and that means that 
out of 3,360,000 people vaccinated in 
London 226 died, while of 140,000 un- 
vaccinated persons 453 died. The hon. 
Members for Leicester and Stockport 
spoke of the increase in mortality from 
certain other diseases, and they were 
forced upon that point by my right hon. 
Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair). It is very 
difficult to deal with all diseases with 
scientific accuracy, because, as everyone 
knows who has looked into this matter, 
there have been changes of classifica- 
tion ; and if you compare, even in the 
present day, the mortality in one town 
with that in another, you will find dif- 
ferences in regard to certain diseases, 
caused by a difference in classification 
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There has been, on the whole, a steady 
diminution of mortality in the country, 
from 222 in 1851-60 to 21:4 between 
1870 and 1880, and to 19°3 in 1881-2. 
But now the hon. Members contend that 
there has been an increase in mortality 
in certain diseases caused by vaccina- 
tion, although I must say they were 
judiciously vague upon that subject. 
My right hon. Friend has made a reply 
to that which I wish to repeat. It is 
the only one of his arguments which I 
will permit myself to repeat; but it is 
so important that I feel it is necessary 
to call attention to it. The one disease 
put before us as caused by vaccination 
is erysipelas, and yet there has been a 
distinct decrease in the mortality from 
that cause. After what my right hon. 
Friend has said, I will not deal at any 
length with the question of communica- 
tion of syphilis. As my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Stockport quoted 
the evidence of Mr. Jonathan Hutchin- 
son, I wish, for a moment, to call atten- 
tion to what that evidence was. The 
hon. and learned Member spoke of Mr. 
Hutchinson, who is a great authority on 
this subject, as if he had been a witness 
on his side. I will not go through the 
evidence of Mr. Hutchinson question 
by question, but will read a few lines 
from the analysis of that evidence, 
which is to be found in the index to the 
Report. The analysis says that— 

‘Mr. Hutchinson gave evidence to the effect 
that there had been cases of this communica- 
tion infinitesimal in numbers through an ad- 
mixture of blood in the lymph—that is, through 
distinct malpractices in the vaccination; and 
that the risk is so slight that it should not 
stand in the way of compulsory vaccination. 
He says syphilis cannot be conveyed by pure 
lymph even from a syphilitic child.” 

That is a complete summary of his 
evidence. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: 
Corey’s case ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Dr. 
Corey’s case has been referred for ex- 
amination to a Scientific Committee, 
and Mr. Hutchinson, in whom my right 
hon. Friend has expressed his confidence, 
is one of the gentlemen who have under- 
taken to carry on that inquiry for us. 
The hon. Member for Leicester spoke 
of the experience of Germany. I was 
astonished to hear him state that the 
experience of Germany was on his side; 
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in his direction. I cannot admit that 
that is, in the least, the case. If we 
look to other countries in which there 
has been a change in the law in recent 
times we find that there have been five 
changes, and of these, four are against 
my hon. Friend, and one which is appa- 
rently in his favour. I believe that in 
one Swiss Canton the compulsory law 
has been repealed, and that is the only 
one. In Denmark, re-vaccination was 
made compulsory in 1871 for the first 
time; in Holland, in 1872, it was made 
compulsory on all school children; in 
Roumania, both vaccination and re- 
vaccination were made compulsory in 
1874 ; in Spain it was imposed, in 1874, 
on all persons under State control; and 
in 1875 a general law was, for the first 
time, imposed in Germany. There had 
been general vaccination in some States 
before that time ; but in 1875 a general 
law was made for the whole of Ger- 
many. That law imposed vaccination 
on all children, and re-vaccination on all 
school children, and it is even a stronger 
law than that in thiscountry. The hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport 
said that the point which was held most 
sacred by the Government—I think he 
spoke generally of the Local Government 
Board, and not under this Administra- 
tion in particular, but under the Adminis- 
tration of both sides—was the prizciple 
of reiterated compulsion or repeated 
penalties to enforce vaccination. I do 
not know on what authority he made 
that statement ; but I should like to call 
attention for one moment to the position 
which has always been taken up by the 
Local Government Board or that sub- 
ject. The hon. Member for Leicester 
was a Member of the Committee of 1871 
which reported upon this subject. That 
Committee reported to this House that 
the parent was liable to repeated penal- 
ties under the Act of 1867; but in Ire- 
land he was not so liable. Now, it isa 
remarkable fact that there is no part of 
the British Empire in which the Vacci- 
nation Laws appear to have produced 
more favourable results than Ireland, 
unless it is Scotland; but both Ireland 
and Scotland are in a more advantageous 
position than England in this respect. 
The Scotch law on the subject is not 
very easy to explain in a few words, and 
I will refer hon. Members to the evi- 
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dence of the Scotch witnesses to see how 
the Scotch law stands. But the Scotch 
law differs from the English law; and 
one of the Scotch witnesses was asked 
whether there were any cases of repeated 
penalties in Scotland, and he said ‘‘ No,” 
and expressed his view of the Scotch law 
in these general words— 

‘‘There is much more deference to the feel- 


ings of the parents in the Scotch than in the 
English Act.” 


Yet under the Scotch law there is much 
more immunity from small-pox, and 
much more vaccination than in England. 
The Committee of 1871 expressed their 
doubt as to the wisdom of that law, and 
stated that it was desirable to secure in 
the highest degree the support of public 
opinion for the law on vaccination; and 
that Committee of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) was Chairman, and 
of which the late Mr. Stephen Cave, the 
right hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), the senior Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), the right 
hon. Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair), the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Taylor), 
and the former Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Hibbert) were 
Members, unanimously agreed to the 
Report which made the recommendation 
I have just mentioned. The result of 
that unanimous Report by a Committee, 
the opinions of the Members of which 
ought to possess such great weight, was 
that a clause founded upon it was car- 
ried through this House in 1871, but 
rejected by the House of Lords. Since 
the rejection of that clause by the House 
of Lords the policy of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has been to discourage re- 
peated prosecutions. The policy of the 
Board was stated in a letter known as 
the Evesham letter, written by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) who 
was at the head of the Local Govern- 


ment Board under the late Administra- | 


tion. In that letter it was pointed out, 
in 1875, that— 


“The Guardians should carefully consider 
with regard to each individual case the effect 
which the continuance of proceedings is likely 
to have in procuring the vaccination of the 
individual child and in insuring the ob- 
servance of the law in the Union generally. 
The Board are prepared to admit that when, in 
a particular case, repeated prosecutions have 
failed in their object, it becomes necessary to 
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carefully consider the question whether the con- 
tinuance of a fruitless contest with the parent 
may not havea tendency to produce mischievous 
results by exciting sympathy with the person 
prosecuted, and thus creating a more extended 
opposition to the law. The Board entertain no 
doubt that in all cases the Guardians will not 
fail to exercise the discretionary powers confided 
to them in the manner best calculated to give 
effect to the law.’’ 


Resolution. 


In 1881, my Predecessor, the present 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancester 
(Mr. Dodson), stated, in a letter known 
as the Oldham letter, that he saw no 
reason for modifying the views expressed 
in the Evesham letter ; and, conse- 
quently, the policy of the Board con- 
tinued in accordance with that letter. 
In June, 1880, a Motion was brought 
before the House by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) ; and in the 
debate on that Motion the present 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
said that the Government intended to 
sanction the abolition of cumulative 
penalties. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth), speaking from the 
Front Opposition Bench, said he agreed 
with his right hon. Friend that no 
benefit was likely to arise from repeated 
prosecutions. As that is somewhat im- 
portant, I would ask the House for per- 
mission to read a few words from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
agreed with the opinion— 

“That no benefit was likely to accrue from 
repeated prosecutions and convictions in the 
cases of those parents who would not allow 
their children to be vaccinated. That con- 
cession he had endeavoured to effect during the 
time he was in Office..... When in Office, 
he had taken some trouble to ascertain the pro- 
bability of an Act being passed, if introduced ; 
and the result of his inquiries was that he had 
reason to believe legislation in that direction, 
during the late Parliament, would not have 
been successful. He did not think it would be 
more so in the present one, inasmuch as it was 
extremely difficult to get the majority, which 
he believed were in favour of the law in its 
present form, to vote for any change, though 
some change was, he thought, required.’’ — 
(3 Hansard, [252] 1851-2.) 


And the right hon. Gentleman added— 


‘* For his own part, he would be glad to see 
the cumulative penalties removed, for he be- 
lieved by that means a good deal of unneces- 
sary hardship would be prevented.” 


These opinions are my own opinions 
also, and they are the opinions of those 
who were responsible for the adminis- 
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tration of the Department over which I 
have the honour to preside. Those who 
see the actual working of the present 
law are, in fact, of opinion that repeated 
penalties defeat their own object, and 
that they do not secure proper respect 
for the law by the people of this coun- 
try. But just as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) is 
doubtful that this is the view of the 
House, I am doubtful also on the same 
point. The present Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) 
brought in a Bill in July, 1880, founded 
upon the opinions which had been ex- 
pressed by himself and by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in the course 
of the debate. That Bill was badly re- 
ceived, both by the House of Commons 
—and I am sorry for it, because, in my 
opinion, it was a wise measure, and one 
which would have been advantageous 
to the country—that Bill was badly re- 
ceived both by the House of Commons 
and by deputations from all parts of 
the country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Hon. 
Gentlemen cry ‘‘Hear, hear!” but I 
frankly admit that those who had to do 
with the working of this law believed it 
would be desirable, in the interest of 
vaccination, to get rid of cumulative 
penalties. Certainly, I doubt whether 
that is the opinion of the House. I 
should have thought that a more prac- 
tical debate, and a more useful debate, 
might have been raised, if my hon. 
Friends (Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hopwood) 
had brought a Motion before the House 
which would directly have, tested the 
opinion of the House upon the subject 
of repeated penalties. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Taylor), I gather, 
despises all change with regard to re- 

eated penalties. I think the hon. 

ember would desire to see the law 
harsh, because he is of opinion that 
harshness would cause resistance, and 
therefore strengthen the agitation which 
he leads. That is my opinion; and it is 
not because I am unfavourable to vac- 
cination, that I am opposed to cumula- 


tive penalties. The hon. and learned | 
Member (Mr. Hopwood) has made it a’ 
charge against the Government that they | 
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Seconder of the Motion. Of course, I do 
not exactly know whether my hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Hopwood) is op- 
posed to repeated penalties ; but, if that 
be his view, he had better raise the 
question distinctly before the House by 
bringing a Motion forward on the sub- 
ject. We have various Motions before 
the House to-night, and the Amendment 
which is immediately before the House 
is the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease) in favour of an 
inquiry by a Select Committee. I do 
not think that is a case for a Select Com- 
mittee. The Committee for which my 
hon. Friend moves is not a general Com- 
mittee, with regard to the advantages or 
disadvantages of vaccination; but a Com- 
mittee to inquire whether there could 
not be some limitation to the penalties 
imposed under the law. I do not think 
my hon. Friend’s own end would be 
much served by an Inquiry, because he 
has already the unanimous Report of the 
Committee of the House in his favour. 
He has the Report of the Committee 
containing names amongst its Members 
as weighty as any he can find in the 
House. Therefore, any further inquiry 
would have little effect in serving the 
hon. Gentleman. I would rather invite 
the hon. Gentleman to move a Resolu- 
tion regarding repeated penalties, so 
that the opinion of the House may be 
ascertained in regard tothem. I would 
like my hon. Friend to withdraw his 
present Amendment, because I should 
prefer to support the Amendment which 
stands in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair), 
and which will, if the present Amend- 
ment be withdrawn, be moved. That 
Amendment is one expressing the view 
of the House in favour of vaccination; 
but afterwards it goes on to speak of 
such modifications as experience may 
suggest. I believe that one of those 
modifications would be that which is 
favoured by my Predecessor in Office— 
namely, the abolition of repeated penal- 
ties. In that sense I shall vote for the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 


are desirous of retaining repeated penal- | the Member for the University of Edin- 
ties, as though he would have been glad | burgh, if the right hon. Gentleman has 
to see repeated penalties abolished ; and | an opportunity of moving it. 


on that matter I fancy I see a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Mover and 


Sw Charles W. Ditke 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
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President of the Local Government Board 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had exercised a 
wise discretion in dealing, as he had, 
with the Resolutions before the House. 
It was quite true, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that in the Office where 
he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) once adminis- 
tered, and also in the House, he had 
deprecated the practice of inflicting re- 
peated penalties. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, had not stated the 
foundation of his (Mr. Sclater-Booth’s) 
views on the subject; and therefore he 
would trouble the House with a few ob- 
servations on that point. It was evident 
that the compulsory system of vaccina- 
tion was desired by the House, and he 
believed by the country ; but Parliament 
had never gone so far as to require that 
infants, whose parents declined to bring 
them to be vaccinated, should be taken 
from their parents vi e¢ armis, for the 
purpose of undergoing the operation. 
The House had shrunk from doing 
that; and, so long as it did so, there 
would always be difficulty with regard 
to cumulative penalties, because the 
parents, comparatively few in number, 
who would submit to these penalties 
were guasi-fanatics ; and the infliction of 
cumulative penalties had the same kind 
of mischievous effect as imprisonment 
or prosecution in cases of religious fana- 
ticism in former generations. When 
cumulative penalties came to be put into 
operation in particular cases, it was quite 
evident it had a mischievous effect. He 
endeavoured, during the time he was in 
Office, to mitigate the hardship of the 
penalties; but when Parliament was 
asked to remove the power of inflicting 
the cumulative penalties, the proposal 
entirely changed the compulsory prin- 
ciple which underlay the whole of their 
Vaccination Laws. The mere removal of 
cumulative penalties would not be satis- 
factory to the House or to the country, 
and that was not the policy he would 
desire to see in force. He did not think 
it would be wise, under the circumstances 
in which they found themselves, to enter 
further into the question. It might be 
possible, however, to place the Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspector in charge of 
the case, after the recovery of one or two 
penalties from the parent, and that officer 
might be held responsible for continuing, 
or for forbearing to continue, the sum- 
moning of the parent. That might, 
probably, be the best solution of the 
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question. He did not think Parliament 
ought to agree to the abolition of cumu- 
lative penalties unless with some security 
of this sort. He had never advocated 
the abolition of the cumulative penalties 
except in this sense ; and it was only on 
account of the difficulty in which they 
found themselves in regard to the cumu- 
lative penalties that he had expressed 
himself adverse to the policy of re- 
taining them. He had no doubt that 
the application of the law required to be 
enforced by some system of cumulative 
penalty; but he thought the adminis- 
tration of the law, after a certain num- 
ber of penalties had been recovered, 
should be placed on some public autho- 
rity, rather more weighty, or rather 
more responsible to the House, than 
the local authorities who now adminis- 
tered the Act. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE, said, that after 
the very strong expression of opinion 
on the part of his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) on the 
question of cumulative penalties, and 
considering that the Amendment to be 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) provided for 
such modifications as experience might 
suggest, he was quite prepared to do 
what he felt was desired by the House 
—namely, that he should withdraw his 
Amendment in order that the issue might 
be taken upon the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Taylor) and 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
man (Sir Lyon Playfair). 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, that 
before the Amendment was withdrawn, 
he wished to say that the House was by 
no means bound by the opinion of the 
Head of the Local Government Board, 
or by the opinion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Devon (Sir Joseph 
Pease), in respect to cumulative penalties. 
If they abolished cumulative penalties 
they would have Anti-Vaccination So- 
cieties raising subscriptions, and the 
whole object of Parliament would be 
defeated. Cumulative penalties were 
not novel things in law. He had had 
to do with the administration of the 
Education Act ; and if a parent declined 
to send a child to school, it was a very 
common thing for him to be repeatedly 
summoned and fined. If cumulative 
penalties were abolished in this case 


Resolution. 
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they ought also to be abolished in the 
case of the drunkard. In that case, 
after a certain number of convictions 
there would be no cumulative penalties, 
and the habitual drunkard would be 
able to be drunk and disorderly for the 
rest of his life. He wanted to know 
why a different law was to be applied 
in the case of vaccination to the one they 
applied in the case of School Board pro- 
secutions, and in prosecutions for drunk- 
enness? If the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board ever proposed to abolish cumula- 
tive penalties, he (Mr. T. Collins) hoped 
the House would not do what appeared 
to him to be so foolish a thing as to 
remove cumulative penalties and allow 
the law to be set at nought. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE said, an 
occurrence took place at Rotherhide not 
long ago, the recital of which would 
possibly impress the bitterest enemy of 
vaccination. A man who had been a 
vehement anti - vaccinator ingeniously 
managed to arrange affairs so that no 
members of his family were vaccinated. 
During the late epidemic one of his 
children took small-pox. The child re- 
covered, but the mother, who nursed it, 
took small-pox and died ; two other chil- 
dren died of the disease, and three more 
had to be taken to the hospital. Bad as 
this was, there was more to come. The 
anti-vaccinator borrowed from a neigh- 
bour a suit of black clothes in which to 
attend his wife’s funeral. Shortly after 
the clothes were returned their owner 
took small-pox, was conveyed to the 
hospital, and died there. Since then, 
other houses had become affected, and 
in all 16 cases of small-pox had been 
taken to hospital. Comment on such a 
case was needless. They could not have 
a more conspicuous example of the dan- 
ger that they were subject to by having 
anti-vaccinators in their neighbourhood ; 
and he sincerely trusted that a very deci- 
sive majority would pronounce in favour 
of vaccination. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, with the 
permission of the House he would say 
just a very few words in reply. They 
had had a very interesting speech from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Sir 
Lyon Playfair), and, as the President of 
the Local Government Board said, it 
was one of his excellencies that he knew 
how to deal with figures well. In re- 


Mr, Thomas Collins 
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gard to that, of course it was impossible 
at that hour to follow all the statistics, 
and he (Mr. Taylor) was quite prepared 
to leave the matter to the judgment of 
the House and the country, and would 
now only say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had largely dealt with mere 
assertion and the recognition of fore- 
gone conclusions. He asserted that 
danger from vaccination was rare and 
infrequent, and he called him (Mr, 
Taylor) as a witness to this as a fact, 
and read something which, in past 
years, he moved in the Committee on 
the subject, observing that, if that were 
so, then he need say no more. But this 
was a little hard upon him, seeing that 
he had since read his recantation, and 
had come to the conclusion that vaccina- 
tion was altogether a mistake. While 
the right hon. Gentleman appealed to 
him to confirm his assertions, he for- 
got higher authorities—higher authori- 
ties than himself—medical authorities, 
notably that of Mr. Brudenell Carter. 
He declared that small-pox had de- 
creased, and he declared that the de- 
crease was due to vaccination; but he 
went no way to prove it. He forgot 
that small-pox had distinctly diminished, 
according to the evidence of Dr. Farr, 
before vaccination came into operation 
at all. He declared that because small- 
pox continued to diminish that vaccina- 
tion caused it; but, in a similar way, 
he might declare the power of vaccina- 
tion to stop the Plague, which had not 
appeared in England for two centuries. 
He took little account of distinguished 
medical authorities, who arrived at a 
different belief to himself, as to the in- 
fluence of vaccination on zymotic disease. 
He drew a distinction that he (Mr. 
Taylor) was quite unable to compre- 
hend as to the meaning of his own 
expression, ‘‘stamping out the disease ;” 
and he said—‘‘ We can stamp it out, 
but we cannot keep it out.”” To ordinary 
minds it would mean that vaccination 
would prevent people dying of the dis- 
ease; but he said it would not do that. 
Nevertheless, he said it would ‘“ stamp 
out’? the disease. There was only one 
more matter he would touch upon—the 
story, the bogus story, that the right 
hon. Gentleman brought forward of the 
mortality from the disease in the French 
and German Armies during the Franco- 
German War—a bogus story founded 
on the Report of Dr. W. B, Carpenter, 
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Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, his} 


authority was not Dr. Carpenter, for the | 

uotation which he read was from Dr. | 
Colin, the Physician General of the 
French Army. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, no one 
really believed that the number of 
deaths was 22,000; and he had the 
authority of Dr. Bayard for saying that 
these were not the numbers that died, 
but the numbers that had the disease. 
Again, it was asserted that the whole of 
the French Army were re-vaccinated be- 
fore the war; and Dr. Carpenter replied 
—‘Yes; the whole of the original Army.” 
But it must be recollected that those 
recruits who fought at Orleans and the 
latter part of the campaign were not re- 
vaccinated ; and he had the authority of 
Dr. Oidtmann for saying that the mor- 
tality among those who were re-vacci- 
nated was greater than among those 
who were not. The deaths from small- 
pox in Paris in 1871 were said to be 
1,600; and the illustration of vaccination 
and small-pox in Paris in that year was 
one of the most remarkable that had 
been recorded in history, and an able 
memoir of it had been written by Dr. 
Spinzig. In January of that year there 
was a great fear of a coming epidemic. 
Re-vaccination was enjoined on every- 
body ; and all Paris was excited on the 
subject. In one Jairie no less than 
2,000 persons presented themselves for 
re-vaccination. They held the opinion 
that there was danger in human lymph, 
and they went direct to the calf. Month 
after month the epidemic increased, and 
during the time re-vaccination was in 
operation the mortality still went on in- 
creasing, until the medical authorities 
decided on vaccinating no more, and, in 
a few months, the mortality returned to 
its normal character. 

Mr. J. HOLLOND said, he wished 
to say a word on the withdrawal of the 
Amendment. If the Amendment was 
withdrawn, those of them who, like 
himself, were in favour of the abolition 
of cumulative penalties would have no 
alternative but to vote for the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Leicester. The 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) meant simply 
the status quo, whatever interpretation 
might be put upon it by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. However beneficent 
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a discovery they might believe vaccina- 
tion to be, it did not follow that the 
best means of extending its usefulness 
throughout the country was to enforce 
it by pains and penalties; and if he 
voted for the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester, it would be because 
he wished to protest against these 
cumulative penalties. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ House,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*the practice of Vaccination has greatly lessened 
the mortality from small-pox, and that Laws 
relating to it, with such modifications as ex- 
perience may suggest, are necessary for the pre- 
vention and mitigation of this fatal and muti- 
lative disease,”—(Sir Lyon Playfair,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 16; Noes 
286: Majority 270.—(Div. List, No. 
145.) 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
the practice of Vaccination has greatly lessened 
the mortality from small-pox, and that Laws 
relating to it, with such modifications as expe- 
rience may suggest, are necessary for the pre- 
vention and mitigation of this fatal and muti- 
lative disease. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 9) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jonn Hows, Bill for 
confirming certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under ‘‘ The Electric Light- 
ing Act, 1882,” relating to Bristol, Grantham, 
and Lowestoft, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Joun Hortms and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill 238.] 


PUBLIO BUILDINGS (DOORS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cotermnce Kennarp, Bill 
making it compulsory on all constructors of 
public buildings that Doors should be hung so 
as to open outwards, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Coteripce Kennarp, Mr. Beresrorp 
Hore, Viscount Fo.xesrong, and Mr. WiLLIAM 
Fow er. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 239.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 20th June, 1883. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at half past One o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 20th June, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvatic Bitts—Second Reading — 
Sea Fisheries (Ireland) [31]; Vice-Royalty 
(Ireland) [37], debate adjourned. 

Report—Inclosure Provisional Order (Hilder- 
sham) * [209]; Land Drainage Provisional 
Order (No, 2) * [210]; Metropolis Improve- 
ment Provisional Order * [173]; Metropolis 
Improvement Provisional Order (No. 2)* 
(174]; Metropolis Improvement Provisional 
Order (No. 3)* [175]; Metropolis Improve- 
ment Provisional Order (No. 4)* [214]; 
Local Government Provisional Order (No. 10)* 
[206]; Local Government Provisional Order 
(No. 6)* [195]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Order (No. 8) * [199]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 2 Qe — 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. O'Kelly, Mr. Blake, Mr. Leamy, Mr. 
O’ Connor Power, Mr. ODonnell.) 


[BILL 81.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BLAKE, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, he 
thought that at the outset it was well to 
state that there were two reasons which 
would recommend the Bill to the majority 
of the House and to English Members. 
In the first place, it did not propose to 
make any claim whatever upon the Im- 

erial Exchequer, and if the Bill became 
aw the British taxpayer would not be 
asked to contribute anything to carry 
out the object it had in view; in the 
next place, the Bill had the approbation 
of the great majority of Irish Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. The 
object of the Bill was to develop an 
important Irish resource out of purely 
Irish money. Now, the leading draw- 
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backs to the developmentof Irish fisheries 
were, first, a want of means on the part 
of the fishermen to procure suitable and 
sufficient boats and gear. This draw- 
back was caused in a great measure by 
the disastrous Famines of 1847 and 1849, 
and subsequent years; and no portion 
of the Irish people suffered so much in 
these periods of depression as the fisher. 
men in consequence of the people being 
obliged to fall back on meal diet, to 
which fish was not a suitable accom- 
paniment. The result was that the boats 
and gear had to be sold, and the people 
were never in a position afterwards to 
regain them so as to enable them to 
follow successfully that calling. Now 
the requirement of loans to enable fisher- 
men to procure boats and gear was toa 
great extent met by a fund appropriated 
for that special purpose, and it was not 
intended, for the present at least, to 
make any request to provide money for 
that object. In passing he thought he 
might say that the fund now used to 
provide those loans was exclusively Irish 
money, also that already £50,000 had 
been expended in the last 10 years; and 
to show the honesty and punctuality of 
the fishermen, he need only add that 
of that sum of £50,000 the arrears at 
present amounted to only £1,000; and 
this £1,000 the Report of the Board of 
Works showed that a good deal of it was 
recoverable. What was at present chiefly 
required for the development of the Irish 
fisheries was proper harbour accommo- 
dation for fishing boats; but before he 
proceeded to dwell on that subject, he 
thought it would be desirable to describe 
the descriptions of fishing in Ireland. 
There were two classes of fishing in 
Ireland. There was migratory fish, 
which included mackerel, herrings, pil- 
chards, &c.; and there was permanent 
fish, that was where the fish remained 
more stationary, such as cod, plaice, 
ling, hake, &c. Now, the seat of the 
great mackerel fishing in Ireland was in 
the South. It had been hitherto carried 
on along the coast, at Kinsale, with very 
good results, and that fishing was of so 
large a character that it had not only at- 
tracted English fishermen, but also many 
Manx and Scotch fishermen, and some 
French fishermen came there also. As re- 
garded the habits of migratory fish, the 
pilchard afforded a remarkable example. 
About 100 years ago there was a great 
pilchard fishery on the coast of Cork; 
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but for some unaccountable reason they 
passed over to Cornwall, and Irishmen 
went over there to teach the Cornish 
people how to capture and cure it. Some 
years ago, however, the pilchards had 
abandoned the Cornish coast and gone 
again to Ireland ; but, in the intervening 
years, the Irish fishermen had got out of 
the habit of curing pilchards, and the con- 
sequence was that these fish remained un- 
captured on the coast of the County Cork. 
Hitherto mackerel kept near to Kinsale ; 
but now it had moved more to the West, 
and was to be found in great quantities 
off the coasts of Kerry and Clare, where 
there were not sufficient harbours of a 
good character to afford shelter to the 
‘boats fishing for mackerel. Migratory 
fish afforded an illustration of the pro- 
verb, ‘‘ Make hay while the sun shines.”’ 
The fish were to be found in one place 
for a time, and if they were not cap- 
tured immediately they might move 
off again to some other point. In the 
County Clare, which was represented 
by his hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
(Captain O'Shea), there was a harbour 
called Carrigaholt, about 12 miles up 
the Shannon, and in 1881 about £28,000 
worth of mackerel was brought in there ; 
but, in consequence of the want of ac- 
commodation for the boats, the fish had 
to remain there a great length of time 
without being landed. And so the boats 
were delayed often three times as long 
as they ought from the fishing grounds ; 
and he had the authority of Mr. Brady, 
the experienced Inspector of Irish 
Fisheries, for stating that if there was 
sufficient accommodation at Carrigaholt, 
last year £100,000 worth of fish would 
have been brought in there; so that 
owing to the want of accommodation 
£80,000 worth of fish had been lost to 
the fishermen and consumers. Along 
that line of coast, from Carrigaholt to 
Liscannor, County Clare, there was no 
harbour for 30 miles; there was no suit- 
able harbour, in fact, from the mouth of 
the Shannon to Galway Bay, a dis- 
tance of 70 miles, for large fishing 
craft. This was only an illustration of 
what might be said of other long 
stretches of coast ‘without harbours, 
while fish abounded outside, and num- 
bers of hardy and industrious men were 
ready to reap the rich harvest of the 
sea if they only had shelter for boats. 
Now, let them see what was the state of 
the Scotch coast. Before the Harbours 
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Committee a few days ago they had 
the Scotch Inspector of Fisheries, and 
he stated that there was scarcely five 
miles of the Scotch coast that had not a 
harbour, and that harbours were rarely 
10 miles apart ; and the consequence was 
so much advantage to the Scotch fisher- 
men, that the amount of fish caught on 
the coast of Aberdeen itself exceeded in 
value the rental of the entire county of 
Aberdeen. Let the House turn its atten- 
tion now to the herring fisheries which 
were to be found on the East Coast of 
Ireland, and it would find another illus- 
tration of the uncertain habits of mi- 
gratory fish. Mighty shoals of herrings 
were found some years ago on the Gal- 
way coast, and also on the coast of 
Donegal, and so important were the 
Donegal fisheries that the Irish Parlia- 
ment spent large sums in making har- 
bours there and in facilitating the trans- 
port of fish through the country, and 
in this way hundreds of thousands of 
pounds were realized by the people of 
Donegal before the Union. Some years 
since, however, the herrings ‘‘ sought 
fresh fields and pastures new,” and now 
the coasts of Donegal and Galway were 
almost abandoned by them, and nearly 
the whole of the herring fishing of im- 
portance was on the East Coast, where 
there was insufficient harbour accom- 
modation. Now he came to the fishing 
banks where certain classes of fish re- 
mained permauently. There were in Ire- 
land several important fishing banks. 
There was the ‘‘ Nymph Bank,” running 
from the coast of Wexford to the coast 
of Cork, so called because it was dis- 
covered by the cruiser Nymph. Fifty 
years ago this bank was considered of 
so much importance that a Company with 
a capital of £50,000 was formed in 
England for the purpose of fishing it; 
but so great was the jealously caused by 
the project amongst English fishermen, 
that representations were made to Parlia- 
ment of the injury it would do to the 
English fishing industry, and, incre- 
dible as it might seem, the Bill was 
thrown out by the House of Commons 
when it was introduced in 1804, and the 
opportunity of properly developing that 
great fishing bank was ever since lost. 
Next there was a very important bank 
of ling and other fish on the Kerry coast ; 
and coming along by Galway, Clare, aud 
Mayo there were other important banks 
frequented by permanent fish. Going 
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around by Donegal there were other 
mighty banks, and some from Tory 
Island to the coast of Londonderry. 
These were not a half, perhaps not a 
tenth part, of the resources of Ireland 
in the way of fisheries. In 1837 a Bill, 
founded on the recommendation of a 
Royal Commission, was introduced by 
the Government, which was calculated to 
resuscitate the fisheries; but, again, a 
Bill was abandoned, which promised to 
do much good for the Irish fishermen, 
in the interests of the Scotch fisheries. 
Thus the Irish fishermen had had to 
struggle against very adverse influences, 
and this now gave them a stronger claim 
to be afforded the opportunity of prose- 
cuting their industry successfully. There 
was no reason to suppose that there 
was not as much fish on the Irish coast 
as formerly; but the fact was, that 
while the capture by English fishermen 
amounted to about £8,000,000 worth, 
and by Scotch fishermen to £3,000,000 
worth, that taken immediately off the 
coast of Ireland was only £500,000 
a-year, while a considerable portion of 
even that was taken by fishermen not 
belonging to Ireland, showing how in- 
adequately the Irish coast was fished. 
He would now pass on to the harbours 
that were recommended for the develop- 
ment of the industry. There were 15 
maritime counties in Ireland, and there 
were recommendations by the Inspectors 
with regard to 14 of them for improving 
and increasing harbour accommodation. 
Now, to show the great desire of the 
Irish fishermen to prosecute their call- 
ing he had only to say that there were 
applications made for the improvement 
and construction of 100 harbours, and 
of those the Inspectors had recom- 
mended upwards of 70 as of pressing 
necessity, at a cost of over £250,000— 
namely, Cork, 10; Clare, 9; Donegal, 
15; Dowr, 2; Galway, 9; Kerry, 6; 
Londonderry, 1; Louth, 2; Mayo, 6; 
Sligo 2; Waterford, 6; Wexford, 2; 
and Wicklow, 2. The Bill proposed to 
take the sum necessary for those works 
from the Church Surplus Fund; and, as 
that relieved the British taxpayer from 
any charge in the matter, he hoped the 
Government would consent to this expen- 
diture of Irish money for Irish purposes. 
The Report of the Fishery Inspectors for 
last year, and, indeed, for many years 
past, showed the great necessity there 
was for increased harbour accommoda- 
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tion, and the great advantage the people 
would derive from it. Many of these 
harbours, the Report stated, would not 
require any large expenditure to put 
them in a proper condition, but, small 
as the expenditure would be, it was en- 
tirely beyond the means of the localities 
to raise it. He was glad to say he had 
a very much higher authority, as far as 
rank was concerned, to quote upon the 
desirability of establishing fishery har- 
bours around the coast of Ireland. In 
the paper which the Prince of Wales 
read yesterday at the Fisheries Confer- 
ence on behalf of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
His Royal Highness said— 


‘The fisheries on the coast of Ireland offer a 
wide field of enterprize, and their development 
would tend to promote the welfare of the Irish 
people. Already the English, Manx, and Scotch 
boats which prosecute the mackerel fisheries 
have commenced to find their way to the West 
Coast of Ireland, where they have obtained re- 
munerative returns for their labours. Within 
the last three years Dingle Bay has become a 
considerable rendezvous of the mackerel drift 
boats for the early season's fishery. The ex- 
periment was first tried in 1881, and was so suc- 
cessful that increasing numbers of boats have 
resorted there in the two following years, 
making it their head-quarters for the prosecu- 
tion of the deep-sea drift fishing, and sending 
their fish by steamer to the English markets. 
The necessities of the crews of these boats must 
undoubtedly give a considerable stimulus to 
local traffic, and contribute towards the pros- 
perity of the surrounding district; but I hope 
this will not be the only result. I look for the 
gradual extension of an organized system of 
fisheries up and down the whole West Coast of 
Treland, which is singularly favoured in the 
possession of numerous natural harbours most 
suitable for fishing ports if the inhabitants of 
those coasts were to realize that the sea will 
yield them a far more abundant harvest than 
their rocky and barren soil will give—a harvest 
practically inexhaustible, always ripe and ready 
tor the sickle.” 


He also stated that Ireland was well 
furnished with natural harbours. That 
was the fact to some extent; but around 
the circuit of Ireland, which was 2,500 
miles, there was a great deficiency of 
natural harbours which did not require 
some outlay to render them complete. 
There were numerous creeks which 
fishermen utilized; but, owing to the 
tempestuous character of the sea along 
the coast, breakwaters were essential, in 
addition, in many places. Before the 
Famine years there were exactly five 
times the number of men and three 
times the number vf boats engaged in 
the Irish fisheries. The reason for this 
was—and he wished to impress this 
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oint upon the House—the Famine of 
1848 and 1849 had obliged thousands of 
the fishing population to abandon their 
occupation, and part with their boats 
and gear, and most uf them had never 
since been able to obtain others. Even 
now, those having boats and willing to 
work were obliged to live for a great 
part of the year in enforced idleness 
owing to the want of suitable har- 
bours. They had not harbours which 
afforded them sufficient shelter. If the 
weather was at all strong, the fishermen 
were afraid to go to sea, knowing the 
difficulty they would have in getting 
back again. Weather of a certain rough- 
ness was suitable for fishing purposes ; 
but it frequently happened that before 
they had had time to make any consider- 
able hau) the men became alarmed at 
the prospect of rougher weather, and 
returned to land. In a great number of 
instances where harbours had been made, 
important results had followed from the 
increased number that had gone to fish- 
ing pursuits with advantage; and in 
places where harbours had been im- 
proved, the fishermen had often been 
enabled to make two additional fishings 
in one day. The testimony that was 
given by His Royal Highness was, he 
thought, of a most satisfactory charac- 
ter, as showing what could be accom- 
plished by having suitable harbours 
around the coast, and showing also that 
the non-development of the fisheries did 
not arise from any indisposition on the 
part of the people to fish. They required 
very much larger boats and improved 
harbours. The coast of Ireland had 
always been celebrated for the quantity 
of fish in the seas around it. The Danes 
were induced to invade the country on 
account of the large quantities of fish 
resorting to its shores, and English 
Monarchs in the 16th century received 
large sums from some foreign Poten- 
tates who desired to purchase for their 
subjects the right of fishing in those 
waters. The French and Flemish fisher- 
men fished on the Irish coast whenever 
permitted. The best fishing localities 
were handed over to foreigners for a con- 
sideration, and efforts were even made 
to prevent Irishmen themselves from de- 
riving benefit from their fisheries. The 
Cromwellian Parliament was inundated 
with Petitions from English fishing 
stations praying that the fisheries of 
Ireland might be discouraged on account 
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of the great injury caused by the com- 
petition of Irish fishermen tc the trade 
of the English fishermen abroad. The 
result was that the fishermen were almost 
exterminated by the effectsof the ‘‘ trans- 
planting law.” Oliver Cromwell, who 
was a very practical person, sent some 
cargoes of Irish fishermen to Barbados, 
and other West India Islands, where 
they were sold at a good price to the 
planters, and where signs of their pre- 
sence survived to this day. Not many 
years ago, for example, an Irish ser- 
geant who had arrived in the prin- 
cipal port of Barbados with his regi- 
ment was surprised to hear himself 
greeted with the words ‘‘ God save you,” 
uttered in the Irish language by a negro 
who had boarded the ship. Ooncluding 
that the negro must be an Irishman, the 
gallant sergeant asked him how long he 
had been in Barbados. ‘‘Three months,”’ 
replied the negro, who had come from a 
neighbouring island; and the sergeant, 
thinking that his friend’s complexion 
had been changed from white to black 
in so short a time by the scorching sun, 
rushed, in great excitement, into the 
cabin where his wife and family were in 
order to have a last look at their fair 
faces before the commencement of the 
change which he anticipated would be 
caused in the hue of their skins by the 
baneful climate. The Irish Parliament, 
during its brief existence, did a great 
deal to promote the Irish fisheries, and 
the year before the Union was the most 
flourishing the Irish fisheries had for a 
long time. It gave large sums for the 
making of suitable harbours, and also 
for means of inland transport ; but four 
years after the Union, as he had men- 
tioned, the Bill to promote the fishing 
of the South-East Coast was thrown 
out of the House by a majority of 1. 
In 1832 there was a Royal Commission 
appointed to report on the condition and 
best means for improving the Irish Sea 
Fisheries, and its chief recommenda- 
tions were embodied in a Bill; but on 
the day before the second reading was 
to be proposed the Duke of Sutherland 
headed a hostile deputation from Scot- 
land to the Premier, and the Bill was 
abandoned. These were among the dis- 
couragements which the Irish fisheries 
had suffered; but, notwithstanding them, 
the Irish fishermen, by their own efforts, 
had placed the fisheries before the Fa- 
mine in a fairly flourishing condition. 
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An hon. and gallant Baronet opposite, a 
Member for a Scotch constituency (Sir 
George Balfour), very often flourished 
in that House, and yesterday produced, 
for the last time in the Committee on 
Harbour Accommodation, a Return of 
the money spent by England on Irish 
Harbours, which the Return placed at 
£2,000,000 ; and whenever anything 
was asked for the Ivish fisheries, this 
hon. and gallant Baronet quoted his 
Return, made out in 1875. However, he 
was authorized by Mr. Brady to state 
now that the whole sum expended by 
the British Government since the Nor- 
man Conquest on Irish fisheries was 
only £150,000; the remainder of the 
£2,000,000 was spent upon Royal Har- 
bours— Kingstown, Dunmore, Howth, 
and Donoughadu—and he was in a posi- 
tion to state that the Government well 
recouped themselves for their expendi- 
ture by the sums received for postal pur- 
poses. That beggarly sum of £150,000 
included the amount voted for the con- 
struction of harbours on the Western 
Coast during the late years of distress, 
since when the usual annual grant was 
suspended—now three years. A deputa- 
tion, last year, waited upon the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney), who 
gave them a courteous, but reluctant, 
interview; but the only result of the 
united efforts of nearly 30 maritime 
Members was that they obtained the 
magnificent grant for this year of £4,000. 
Supposing they had Secretaries of the 
Treasury of the same disposition as re- 
garded expenditure on Ireland—and in 
justice to the present occupant of the 
Office he should admit he had never 
known them better—it would take nearly 
100 years before the last of the harbours 
now recommended could be finished, to 
say nothing of other harbours which, in 
the meantime, might be considered ne- 
cessary. By the proposal which he now 
made he would relieve the Government 
from any demands for the future on this 
subject, and relieve the Irish Members 
from the humiliation of making them. 
His proposal was, as he had stated, 
that the money should be taken from 
the surplus of the Irish Church Fund. 
They were told that there was probably 
no surplus. His authority for holding 
the contrary opinion was the Premier 
himself, who, on introducing a measure 
for applying a portion of the Fund to the 
payment of arrears, said that a certain 
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sum was available. But some hundreds 
of thousands of the sum so granted had 
not been spent on the payment of arrears. 
At all events, let the House affirm the 
principle of the Bill, and the Irish Mem- 
bers would take their chance for the 
money. He contended, however, that 
it was the bounden duty of the Govern. 
ment, even if the money were to come 
out of the Imperial Exchequer, to grant 
the sum required. The hon. Member 
for Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) had 
shown, in an able pamphlet, and the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had also proved, in a letter to 
The Times, that Irishmen contributed far 
more than their fair share of the Im- 
perial taxation ; and therefore, in equity, 
a large amount was due to them by way 
of compensation for past over-contribu- 
tions. But, even independent of that, the 
Imperial Government were bound to do 
all in their power for the benefit of Irish 
industry, and especially of the Irish 
fisheries, which had been not only dis- 
couraged by this country, but repressed 
in an arbitrary and cruel manner. There 
was even a still stronger motive, the mo- 
tive of self-interest, he might say almost 
of self-preservation. The chief portion 
of our food supplies came from America, 
which some years ago put such heavy 
taxation upon goods of English manu- 
facture that very little of them found 
their way into that country. We had, 
therefore, to send nearly all gold to 
America for our food supplies; and this 
he ventured to think that even the most 
enthusiastic Free Trader would admit 
was rather a losing game for England. 
But suppose a dearth occurred or a 
war broke out, which prevented those 
supplies from coming over, in what a 
position should we be! We should 
have starvation staring us in the face, 
and all for not having spent some 
money on what might furnish us with 
ample quantities of good and wholesome 
food. There was also at the present mo- 
ment considerable alarm about the great 
decrease of the North Sea fisheries, which 
constituted our chief source of supply. 
Therefore, it was matter of considerable 
importance for England to do all she 
could to develop the Irish fisheries. 
There was another point on which he 
wished to touch. The 11th clause of the 
Bill provided that the Commissioners 
might, when they saw fit, defray the 
entire cost of any harbour. That would 
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dispense with the condition requiring 
that, at least, a fourth should be raised 
by local subscriptions, the effect of which 
was, according to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Irish Sea Fisheries 
in 1870, that harbours were not con- 
structed in the most suitable places, be- 
cause the people were often too poor to 
raise any portion of the money, and 
there was not sufficient interest felt in 
the fisheries to induce the cesspayers to 
contribute. When he was an Inspector 
of Fisheries a harbour was recommended 
to be made in a certain county at a cost 
of £2,000, the local subsidy being £500. 
About two miles distant a much more 
suitable harbour could be constructed 
for £1,500; but the local contribution 
could not be raised. These local contri- 
butions depended pretty much on the 
temper of the lord of the soil. If the 
harbour would be useful to him for 
yachting purposes he would contribute. 
A further clause gave power to appoint 
four unpaid Commissioners to represent 
the different Provinces, and to be asso- 
ciated with the paid Inspectors for carry- 
ing out the Bill. It would be desirable 
to have such a control exercised over the 
Department in the manner his Bill pro- 
vided for. The Chief Secretary’s time 
was so much occupied with other mat- 
ters that he could not possibly attend to 
the fisheries; and it would be a great 
advantage to introduce an unpaid ele- 
ment into the Fisheries’ Department. 
In conclusion, he would express the hope 
that as the Bill was promoted in the 
interest of the most hard working, the 
most enduring, and the most deserving 
portion of the people, the right hon. 
Gentleman would give an affirmative 
reply to his Motion for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Mr. Blake.) 


Tue O’GORMAN MAHON said, that 
the hon. Member who had just concluded 
his speech had expressed a hope that 
those Members whose knowledge of the 
subject would be able to influence the 
ILouse would do their best to press this 
Bill onthe Government. On the part of 
his constituents he tendered his thanks 
to the hon., Member; but he was, at the 
same time, obliged to acknowledge that 
the hon. Member’s speech was of so ex- 
haustive character that there was little 
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left to say. There had been no point 
omitted or neglected in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech, and no point which was 
not sustained in a vigorous and power- 
ful manner. The peculiar formation of 
the county which he (The O’Gorman 
Mahon) represented rendered it almost a 
matter of duty that he should stand up 
on behalf of the Bill. The county of 
Clare was surrounded by water on three 
sides. On the East, the South, and the 
South-East it was bounded by the River 
Shannon, and on the West by the At- 
lantic Ovean. It was united to Ireland 
simply by a neck of land; and if a 
short trench were dug from Scariff, in 
the County of Clare, to Kinvarra, in 
Galway, it would be rendered a com- 
plete island, holding no communica- 
tion, except that artificially effected by 
bridges, with the rest of the Kingdom. 
Under these circumstances, the necessity 


-of harbours for the fishermen was so 


obvious that, as an humble Representa- 
tive of that proud county, he felt an ex- 
treme interest in and a desire to support 
this Bill. He hoped Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernent would take this question into con- 
sideration in a business-like way, instead 
of giving soft words and futile promises, 
and that English Gentlemen, no matter 
from what division of the country they 
came, would see the necessity of urging 
upon the Government that this Billshould 
be readasecond time. If the proposals 
contained in it were carried out it would 
give a guarantee of peace, tranquillity, 
and order, which no Coercion Bill ever 
could effect, for coercion led to irritation 
and excitement. The employment of 
the poor, and the prosperity resulting 
from that employment, would be the best 
guarantee for the peace and harmony of 
the country. The form of the County 
Clare, as he had said, was very peculiar, 
and there were several harbours there 
already, both on the Shannon and on the 
Atlantic side ; but they were compara- 
tively useless. The inhabitants of this 
territory naturally depended on the 
fisheries to an unusual extent; and he 
need not point out the necessity of pro- 
viding them with suitable harbours, but 
none such at present existed; and their 
most profitable industry was, therefore, 
pursued at a great disadvantage. In fact, 
the deep-sea fishery, the development of 
which was of the utmost importance to 
the people of this district, could scarcely 
be carried on at all, owing to the natural 
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obstacles in the way of the fishermen. 
No breakwater existed, and there were 
no facilities for the reception of the 
larger vessels which were necessary for 
deep-sea fishing. The wretched canoes 
of the peasantry were wicker-work elon- 
gated baskets covered with greased skin 
or hide. He knew them when he was a 
boy, for he had spent many a night out 
in them with his father’s fishermen ten- 
antry; and he learned there lessons of 
the industrious character of the people 
which would never be effaced from his 
recollection. The ery was continually 
raised in England that Irishmen were 
lazy, indolent, thriftless; but these poor 
people worked all night long with no- 
thing between them and the bottom of 
the ocean but a hide-covered wicker 
basket, for the purpose of obtaining sub- 
sistence for themselves and their families. 
There was not a more hard-working and 
industrious population anywhere; but 
they were poor, and what they wanted 
were facilities for obtaining boats and 
harbours, because at present they dare 
not venture far off for fear of being 
blown into the Atlantic ; whereas, if they 
had fishing luggers, they would be able 
to face a contrary breeze. He sincerely 
trusted that the Bill would receive the 
support of the House, and that the two 
hon. Gentlemen now on the Treasury 
Bench (Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Courtney) 
would assist the Prime Minister, who al- 
ways desired to do all he could for Ire- 
land. At Kilkee, the place with which 
he was connected in Clare, there was 
ample opportunity for the formation of 
a good harbour; and if an engineer 
went down with him he would point 


out the mode in which a harbour could ; 


be built, which would not only be of 
service to fishermen, but might, in the 
future, offer shelter to the ships of 
Her Majesty’s Navy ; and the necessary 
works need not be very expensive. On 
the opposite side of the Shannon an 
excellent harbour could also be made 
at Carrigaholt, an historic place, from 
which there departed at one time those 
Irishmen who at Fontenoy showed 
Englishmen how Irishmen could fight. 
The gallantry of the Irish Brigade de- 
feated the British Forces in that hard- 
fought battle, and elicited from an 
English King the utterance of his memo- 
rable curse on the vile Penal Laws 
which drove such chivalrous soldiers 
into the ranks of England’s enemies. 


The O’ Gorman Mahon 
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History, it was said, repeated itself. Do 
not insist on banishing Irishmen from 
their native land. This coast was the 
seat of mountains of wealth rolling 
along for miles; but without sufficient 
appliances the people could not avail 
themselves of that source of wealth. It 
was a favourite imputation that Irish- 
men were lazy; that they lacked the 
self-acting principle; that they were 
indolent; but give them the oppor- 
tunity of earning their bread well and 
honestly at home, and put a stop to the 
present exodus of people from a country 
which they loved, and very beneficial 
results would soon manifest themselves ; 
and so they might avert the recurrence 
of a similar catastrophe. A judicious 
outlay, such as was recommended in this 
Bill, would do much. They demanded 
no money from the English taxpayer; it 
was their own money they wanted to 
expend ; and was it not a humiliation to 
be obliged to come over to an English 
Parliament and ask for permission to 
spend their own money in furtherance of 
the welfare of their own country ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, that the 
hon. Member who moved the second 
reading of the Bill had referred to the 
East Coast of Scotland as an example 
to be followed in Ireland. The hon. 
Member alluded to the evidence re- 
cently given before the Committee now 
sitting on the Harbour Accommodation 
of the United Kingdom, to the effect 
that there were a great many harbours 
on the East Coast of Scotland. These 
harbours were to be held up as an 
example to be avoided rather than fol- 
lowed. It was quite true that along the 
East Coast of Scotland there was an 
infinity of harbours ; but these were all 
small harbours, dry at low water, and, 
indeed, with the exception of Aberdeen, 
Buckie, Fraserburgh, and Peterhead, 
there was not a really proper fishing 
harbour along that coast. If he thought 
that this Bill was to promote the for- 
mation of harbours of that description, 
which were dry at low water, he cer- 
tainly could not give it his support. It 
was absolutely necessary—and he be- 
lieved might well be made an abso- 
lute condition of the giving or lending 
of any Government money—that har- 
bours to be constructed by its aid 
should have a considerable depth of 
water at low spring tide. The hon. 
Member proposed to apply £250,000 to 
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improving some 70 harbours. That 
would not do very much on 70 harbours, 
and he would rather see the £250,000 
expended on some 15 or 20 good jobs. 
Big boats were necessary to work the 
fisheries properly in the stormy waters 
of the Atlantic; and they could not use 
big boats without harbours having a 
sufficient amount of water to give them 
shelter at all states of the tide. What 
was wanted was a number of good deep 
harbours, into which the boats could run 
when they were overtaken by the terrible 
storms which rage in that ocean. These 
people could not go out in small boats 
to prosecute their fishing with any pros- 
pect of success. It had been stated 
yesterday, in the Committee on Har- 
bour Accommodation, on which he was 
sitting, that during all the troublous 
times in Ireland there had not been a 
single case of crime brought home to 
the fishing population. They had, all 
through, been the most orderly and 
most loyal portion of the population ; 
and that alone should have some weight 
with English and Scottish Members in 
inducing them to support the Bill. He 
believed it was the fact that on the 
2,500 miles of Irish Coast there were 
only 82 lights. That was an additional 
reason for doing something, as lights 
and harbours went very much together. 
He should vote for the second reading 
of the Bill, not that he would thereby 
pledge himself to all its details, but be- 
cause he believed that one of the most 
pressing needs of Ireland was an ex- 
tension of her harbours. He believed 
that it was perfectly impossible to esti- 
mate the advantage which would be 
gained by that country through the 
development of her resources—in the 
relief of distress, in the provision of 
good food to her people, and in the 
general advance of the orderly and 
quiet state of the country. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE said, he felt 
it to be his duty, as an Irish Represen- 
tative, to give the Preamble of the Bill 
his hearty support, though the Bill itself 
would require considerable amendment. 
A part of his county faced the sea, and 
a number of men there were engaged in 
the fishing industry. During the pre- 
valence of North-East or North-West 
winds, however, they could not go out, 
owing to the want of harbours where 
they could put in during stress of 
weather. People who endeavoured to 
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assist themselves deserved to be assisted, 
and this was true of the fishing popu- 
lation in several parts of Ireland. In 
the town which he represented the 
people were, at the present moment, ex- 
pending some £60,000 or £70,000 in 
endeavouring to make safer places of 
refuge for fishing boats on the Coast, 
as well as to increase the navigable 
powers of the River Bann, and to 
make it more easy of access. The 
Irish Society, too, which was so often 
abused, had contributed to this object 
the munificent sum of £30,000. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the 
case, he hoped the Government would 
take a favourable view of the Bill. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he should support 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Blake), whose exertions in the 
cause of Irish fishermen ought to be 
fully recognized. He wished to explain, 
in reply to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks), 
that their ideas on the West Coast of 
Ireland were very much more moderate 
than the ambitious schemes which found 
favour in Scotland; and when the hon. 
Member advised that the number of the 
harbours which it was proposed to deal 
with should be reduced, he was unaware 
that although these were called har- 
bours, yet in many cases they were little 
more than creeks. Three small works 
had been done at a cost respectively of 
£600, £300, and £250, near to the 
places mentioned by his hon. Colleague 
(The O’Gorman Mahon), which had 
raised the inhabitants of these districts 
from a condition of penury into a very 
comfortable state. He was very glad, 
indeed, that the hon. Member for Ber- 
wickshire had borne testimony to the 
character of the men for whose sakes the 
House was asked to pass this Bill. Be- 
fore the men in these three places got 
the grant they were almost wholly with- 
out boats or gear of any kind; but 
directly they got the grant, which was 
given with the most scrupulous care and 
judgment, they set to work, and the 
great catch to which the Prince of Wales 
alluded yesterday was made. Imme- 
diately they got that catch, the men, 
without spending anything on them- 
selves, set to work to pay their debts 
and their rents. With regard to these 
little creeks, a great many of them 
could only be used at certain states of 
the tide, because of the rocks outside, 
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where even the little native canoes could 
not pass; but if these creeks were im- 
proved, and employed as they could be 
for a small outlay, the inhabitants would 
be able to fish three or four times the 
length of time they were able to do so 
at present. He sincerely trusted the 
Treasury would not stand in the way of 
this Bill being accepted, seeing that it 
was supported by all shades of Irish 
opinion in the House. It was only two 
or three days ago he was talking to a 
very distinguished foreigner on the sub- 
ject; and, after explaining to him the 
unprotected state of the County Clare, 
and the total want of fishing harbours, 
the gentleman replied that, generalizing 
from such details as those, he could well 
understand the difficulties of the Irish 
Question. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he desired to 
add a few words to the entirely unani- 
mous accord which had hitherto cha- 
racterized the debate in support of the 
main principles of the Bill. He wished, 
as far as he could, to give his hearty 
support to the measure. It would be 
impossible, either for himself or for any- 
one else, to add to the fulness or force of 
the statements made by the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Blake), especially 

‘having regard to his great experience on 
the subject; and he certainly could add 
nothing to the appeals made by the 
hon. Member for Clare (Mr. O’Shea), 
on behalf of those desolate and, he 
might almost say, desert places which 
the great O’Connell used to describe 
as ‘‘the parishes which lie next to 
America,’’ and which, in the view of 
extracting wealth from the soil, were 
placed in most unfavourable circum- 
stances. But if on dry land Nature 
had been somewhat stingy to these sea- 
bordered counties, she had been prolific 
in the supply of a great amount of food 
for the people in the sea itself. These 
were great sources of food and wealth, 
which might be utilized in their inte- 
rest, and the interest of the people of 
other parts of the Kingdom. He wished 
to make a contribution to this debate 
from his own personal experience. He 
had spent a great part of his life in the 
County of Clare, the Kingdom of Kerry, 
the County of Galway, and the other 
counties on the Atlantic sea-board ; and 
he could say it was true that there were 
ample opportunities for forming har- 
bours which would be sufficient for the 
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purpose of encouraging deep-sea fishing 
enterprize there. At present there 
existed hardly any harbours at all which 
were suitable for that purpose. The 
fishing population of these districts were 
hardy, industrious, and brave people, 
who were willing to face great risks; 
but the risks they at present had to en- 
counter were, to a great extent, prohibi- 
tive of successful fishing operations there 
on a large scale. It was impossible to 
have proper fishing-boats without har- 
bours into which those boats could run. 
As a matter of fact, the canoes were 
good enough for fine weather and fair 
seas ; but it was most dangerous, almost 
amounting to certain destruction, to ven- 
ture out in them when the weather was 
boisterous. He was sure it was correct 
to say that the takes of fish might be 
increased six-fold if only the people had 
proper harbours and proper ships. It 
was a happy coincidence that on the 
very day when this unprecedented unani- 
mity was witnessed on the part of the 
Irish Members, there should appear in 
the leading journal the admirable speech 
which was delivered yesterday by the 
Heir to the;Throne, at the Fisheries Ex- 
hibition, and which was composed by 
his brother, the Duke of Edinburgh. 
In that speech the case of the Irish 
fisheries was thus put with great force— 
“This, I think, is a remarkable proot of the 
benefits which might accrue to the inhabitants 
of the Atlantic sea-board of Ireland, if they 
could be induced to adopt fishing as a means of 
livelihood, instead of only pursuing it in an in- 
termittent fashion. To follow the fisheries on 
these coasts, however, well-found vessels of suffi- 
cient size are necessary to contend with the At- 
lantic seas.”’ 
This was precisely the difficulty which 
stood in the way, and which this Bill 
sought to remove. There was no want 
of courage or willingness on the part 
of the population, nor was there any 
want of material in the shape of fish. 
All that was really wanted was a not 
very great amount of assistance in the 
way of money, for the purpose of con- 
structing harbours in proper places. 
Under the existing law, it was necessary, 
in order to get a contribution for the 
formation of a harbour, that there should 
be a subscription raised on the spot ; 
but it was often impossible to do this in 
the very places where harbours were 
most wanted. Difficulties might arise 
as to some of the provisions of this Bill ; 
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ment would see their way to adopting 
the principle of it, and that they would 
hold out a hope that before long they 
would be able to give effect to the very 
useful policy which the measure pro- 
osed. 
J Mr. W. E. FORSTER assured Irish 
Members that he should not detain the 
House for more than a fow moments, in- 
asmuch as very little required to be said. 
The case was a very strong one, and had 
been most clearly stated ; but he should 
just like to state that the experience he 
had gained in Ireland made him anxious 
that the House should pass the second 
reading of this measure. He trusted 
the Government would take the same 
view. The facts really lay in a nutshell. 
‘there was great poverty on the West 
Coast of Ireland, and there was enor- 
mous wealth. There was sufficient fish 
there to prevent the poverty, and there 
were the fishermen there to catch it. 
Yet there was hardly any chance of 
their being able to catch it, because 
they had no harbours. The whole mat- 
ter was really quite clear. He had often 
heard it stated that this was rather 
against the Irish character, because 
there were these fish and the fishermen 
did not catch them. If, however, any- 
one went to the West Coast he would 
almost wonder that so much fish was 
caught, in the circumstances, as actually 
was caught. He did not know any 
sight in the United Kingdom that was 
more magnificent than an Atlantic storm 
at Kilkee; but one was surprised to find 
that any fishing was possible with the 
chance of such storms coming on sud- 
denly without any good harbours to 
which the boats could run. Until the 
fishermen got big boats there would not 
be much fishing there. One fact was 
very encouraging as respects the fisher- 
men, and that was the great success of 
the Reproductive Fund. This success, 
he thought, reflected great credit on 
these poor inhabitants of Ireland. It 
was an extraordinary fact that almost 
every penny advanced by that fund had 
been repaid. The circumstance showed 
a great deal of industry, as well as a 
great deal of honesty, as the fishermen 
must have worked hard to be able to 
fulfil their engagements. The question 
arose as to how these harbours were to 
be made. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Blake) said there 
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the money required. He did not think 
the House could resist the appeal to 
make use of that fund. There might, 
perhaps, be some doubt as to whether 
there was such a fund disposable, al- 
though he himself believed there was a 
surplus left. Asto the harbours them- 
selves, he admitted that the history of 
the Irish fisheries, and the conduct of 
the rest of the Kingdom towards Ire- 
land in the matter, made the claim more 
than usually strong; but he did not 
think it would be to the advantage of 
Ireland to introduce the principle of 
gifts from the Treasury for this purpose 
to any large extent. On the other hand, 
for fisheries as well as for any other 
development of Irish resources, he 
should be inclined to lend liberally, and 
to lend at a low rate of interest, when- 
ever security could be obtained. Inthe 
present case, however, it was asked that 
the expense might be taken from a fund, 
that might be said really to belong to 
Ireland; but unless some considerable 
sums of money were spent there was no 
chance of anything satisfactory being 
done. The small sums that were given 
year by year by the Treasury had not 
the remotest chance of relieving the dis- 
tricts. He did not think the Treasury 
ought to be blamed for it, because, after 
all, they were but the custodians of the 
chest of the taxpayers of the country. 
He did not pledge himself to every de- 
tail of the Bill, although he confessed it 
seemed to be carefully drawn up; but he 
hoped the House would pass the second 
reading. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
upon the Harbours Commission, of which 
he was a Member, an Inspector, the 
best-informed official who came before 
them, gave evidence to the effect that 
he had been for 38 years constantly en- 
gaged in supervising the fishermen, espe- 
cially on the West Coast of Ireland ; 
that there were more than 21,000 men 
on the register, representing a popula- 
tion much exceeding 100,000 persons ; 
and that during those 38 years there 
had not been a single conviction for 
crime amongst them. That was a fact 
of the most remarkable kind with regard 
to the people themselves. The Inspec- 
tor strongly advocated the construction 
of harbours; and the most striking fact 
with reference to the harbour accommo- 
dation that came before the Committee 
related to the place on the Shannon, 
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—Carrigaholt—which had been men- 
tioned that day. With respect toit, the 
Inspector said that if there were a har- 
bour made there, at a cost of £10,000, 
the increase in the value of the fish taken 
would be £100,000 a-year. He (Mr. 
Arnold) asked the Inspector whether 
the people would not be willing to find 
security for a charge of £400 a-year to 
meet the cost; but he answered that he 
thought it would be impossible, as there 
was no town population where the har- 
bour was required, upon whose rates 
the loan could be charged. He made it 
plain to the Committee, however, that it 
would bevery desirable that fishing boats 
should be chargeable with dues in the 
harbours to be constructed. He showed 
that if harbours were constructed, it was 
probable that boats of large size and 
safer build would make use of them, and 
that the dues would very easily recoup the 
expenditure. The impression he (Mr. 
Arnold) had derived from the evidence 
given before the Committee had set him 
strongly against grants of public money 
or loans, which were no better than 
grants, because there was no expectation 
of paying them. But the Bill simply 
asked that the Irish people should deal 
with a portion of the Church Surplus by 
the agency of persons, who should deter- 
mine whether the money should be ad- 
vanced either by grant or byloan. Under 
these circumstances, the Bill ought to 
receive the support of the House. 

Srr EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
in the last Parliament he appealed to the 
late Prime Minister to utilize the great 
majority he had at his command to assist, 
in some measure, the material resources 
of Ireland. Unfortunately, that had not 
been done; and here they were, at this 
day, considering a measure which, he 
thought, would render great assistance to 
the people of that country. He desired to 
bear testimony to the thrift and industry 
of the Irish fishing population, having 
heard those qualities highly spoken of 
by men who had had personal experience 
of them. The Irish fishermen, on the 
evidence of Mr. Brady, were persons 
devoid of criminal propensities ; and the 
Duke of Edinburgh had stated that, in 
examining the Naval Reserves of the 
Second Class, he found no more well- 
conducted men than those who had been 
engaged in the Irish sea-fishing. Unfor- 
tunately, the boats and gearof these fish- 


ermen were insufficient to enable them to 
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reap the abundant harvest of fish which 
was always to be obtained off the Coast 
of Ireland; and it was the duty of 
the House to see that they were assisted 
in that direction. The necessity for har- 
bours was also very great; and he was 
sure that if the fishermen of Ireland 
were properly encouraged they would 
add largely to the national wealth. He 
agreed that the Irish Church Surplus 
could not be better applied than in in- 
creasing the comforts and well-being 
of the Irish people, and in developing 
the resources of the country; and for 
that reason he should cordially support 
the Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he felt great 
difficulty in saying a word which would 
at all disturb the unanimity of senti- 
ment which had hitherto prevailed in 
this discussion, especially when he con- 
sidered the nature of the suggestion 
which formed the main part of the Bill. 
The Bill practically proposed that the 
sum of £250,000, forming part of the 
Irish Church Surplus, should be handed 
over to a mixed body of Commissioners, 
and distributed by them, partly by 
grants and partly by loans, in improving 
the harbours round the Coast of Ireland. 
It was said the Fund in question was 
an Irish Fund, and the application was 
supported with unanimity as far as they 
had heard; and they had, besides, re- 
ceived the very valuable support of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). The 
hon. and gallant Member for Clare (The 
O’Gorman Mahon) said it was a humilia- 
tion that Irishmen should come here to 
ask the allocation of an Irish Fund toa 
strictly Irish purpose. He (Mr. Court- 
ney) hoped he should say nothing to 
intensify that feeling of humiliation ; 
and he should, as far as possible, 
approach the subject as if he were an 
Irishman. Speaking from that point 
of view, he hoped to be able to submit 
to the House reasons which would 
convince them that it would be impru- 
dent and inexpedient to assent to the 
second reading of the Bill; and he 
hoped, further, to be able to persuade 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Blake)—whose real and self-denying 
efforts in this cause must have excited 
the admiration of all—that it would be 
expedient that the Bill should be with- 
drawn. [Mr. Warton: Oh!] Perhaps 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
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ort would listen to what he had to say. 

he hon. Member for Waterford said 
there could be no doubt whatever as to 
the capacity of the Irish Church Surplus 
Fund to meet the proposed grant of 
£250,000. Now, he (Mr. Courtney) 
was ready to admit that if the Fund 
could be maintained against attacks 
made upon it from time to time for 
appropriations, it would be sufficient to 
make such a grant ; although the sources 
of supply were not so absolutely secure 
as they could wish. The revenue de- 
rived, and which would be necessary to 
support the charges already incurred, 
was not absolutely unassailable; and 
although he hoped they would keep 
intact those sources which fed the Fund, 
aud on the maintenance of which alone 
the existing charges could be defrayed, 
yet ho must own they would have some 
difficulty in repelling the demands made 
for the diminution of the sources of 
supply. If it were quite clear they had 
this money in hand, it became a neces- 
sary preparatory condition that they 
should take into account what other 
demands might be made upon the fund, 
and compare the relative importance of 
the demands so made. For, after all, 
this was only a limited demand, made 
in the interests of a particular class—the 
fishermen of the maritime counties of 
Ireland. They ought, then, to consider 
this claim in relation to other demands 
—to the perfectly natural demand for a 
portion of the Surplus for the develop- 
ment of intermediate education ; to the 
agitation for an increase of their stipends 
and pensions which was now raised by 
the teachers of the national schools; to 
the demand for assistance for the de- 
velopment of railways in the West of 
Ireland; to that for the extension of 
arterial drainage in Ireland ; and other 
claims which were continually coming 
upon the Treasury. They were bound 
to look into these matters before they 
could proceed to give this £250,000. 
The hon. Member for Waterford might 
say that this line of argument encou- 
raged him to persevere, lest, in the 
general scramble for allocations of the 
Fund, he should be left out; but he 
(Mr. Courtney) would suggest that the 
Representatives of Ireland should meet 
together and discuss this question, and 
come to a determination among them- 
selves as to which of these claims ought 
to have precedence and preference. 
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There was, moreover, no direction or 
instruction given in the Bill as to the 
way in which the grant should be dis- 
tributed. There had been no attempt 
made to fix the principles on which 
those harbours should be assisted, if 
assistance was in itself desirable or 
necessary. The whole thing was thrown 
haphazard into the hands of the Com- 
missioners to do just what they liked. 
To turn, however, to what he thought 
was a conclusive reason why this alloca- 
tion should not be conceded, they had 
heard the speech of the hon. Member 
for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks), 
Chairman of the Harbours Committee 
of the House, now sitting, and the 
speech of the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold), a Member of the 
same Committee ; and, while both hon. 
Gentlemen expressed their intention of 
supporting the Bill, they had, in stating 
their experience of that Committee, in 
his opinion given very cogent reasons 
why the Bill should not, at all events at 
present, be supported. He should have 
thought that, before consenting to this 
grant, it would be necessary, first, to 
complete the work of the Select Com- 
mittee on Harbours, to ascertain the 
present condition of the harbours of 
the country, what were their several 
needs, and in what way they could be 
best improved. What they wanted was 
to develop the deep sea fisheries of 
Ireland ; and, in order to do that, they 
must have thoroughly good boats and 
harbours to run into at all states of the 
tide. That was a matter which required 
more consideration than he feared they 
could give to it on the floor of the 
House. But the hon. Member for 
Berwickshire had said that if they were 
to take this £250,000 and distribute it 
over the 60 or 70 harbours of Ireland, 
they would not succeed in making one 
good harbour—all that would be done 
would be simply to provide landings 
and piers useful when the tide was at 
its height. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he cer- 
tainly did not state that the spending of 
£250,000 would not result in the con- 
struction of one good harbour. What 
he said was that he should prefer to 
see the money spent on 15 or 20 har- 
bours, because he did not think 70 good 
jobs could be made out of £250,000. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that was pre- 
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endeavouring to reproduce it. The de- 
sign of this Bill was to spend this money 
among 70 harbours. [ Cries of “No!” ] 

Mr. BLAKE observed, that the 70 
piers and harbours had been already 
recommended ; and it was for the mixed 
Commission to say what harbours should 
be selected for construction, enlarge- 
ment, and improvement. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that these 70 
harbours had been recommended by the 
Fishery Inspectors, who would be the 
working Members of this mixed Com- 
mission ; but, at all events, he submitted 
that they ought, first of all, to complete 
the work which the Committee on Har- 
bours had in hand before they handed 
over this sum of money to a Commission 
uninstructed, without knowledge, and 
without ascertaining the principles of 
distribution. As a mere matter of busi- 
ness, if an Irish Assembly were going to 
give £250,000, it would prescribe condi- 
tions upon which that Committee should 
distribute the money. The particular 
conditions under which this money would 
be distributed were in dispute. They 
would have to prescribe what style of 
harbours they were going to build, the 
kind of boats they were going to provide, 
and the kind of fisheries they were going 
to encourage. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: We will 
put that in the Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, they did not 
put these things in the Bill; but they 
would have to ascertain them, and settle 
their principle of action, before they 
created an Executive Commission, and 
gave them the money to apply it as they 
pleased. The Select Committee now 
sitting would give the House their con- 
clusions, which would, no doubt, be dis- 
posed to carry out their recommenda- 
tions. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and the hon. and 
learned Member for Mayo (Mr.O’Connor 
Power) knew, from their experience of 
Select Committees, that the House had 
allowed the carrying out of the recom- 
mendations of Select Committees, when 
they had ascertained the modes of action 
most desirable to adopt. He was sur- 
prised at the speech of the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) ; and, 
for his own part, he had attempted to 
look at this question as an Irish Member. 

“QOh!’’] He appealed to hon. Mem- 


> opposite whether he had not done 
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themselves, he was convinced that it 
would be imprudent to pass this Bill, 
He might discuss it, if they wished to do 
so, in another way; and he might remind 
the House that there was that under- 
lying fundamental question, whether it 
was desirable to make such grants at 
all? It would be very foolish if he at- 
tempted to conceal his own view, since, 
as he might remind the House, on a 
former occasion, when he was in a 
position of more freedom and less re- 
sponsibility, as hon. Gentlemen opposite 
well knew, he had expressed his opi- 
nions as to the inexpediency of making 
grants. What he had said were his 
own opinions ; but he should mislead 
the House if he stated they were the 
opinions of all in authority. They 
desired to approach the question with 
open minds; but they wanted to be in- 
structed, as the Select Committee now 
sitting would instruct them, as to the 
way this problem should be dealt with. 
At present there was merely a hap- 
hazard proposal ; and the House wanted 
information and instruction from the 
labours of the Select Committee. He 
certainly thought it would be most in- 
judicious to pass the Bill ; and he, there- 
fore, hoped the hon. Member for Water- 
ford would not press the second reading. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought the 
Secretary to the Treasury must be of a 
very sanguine mind if he had a vestige 
of hope that the hon. Member for 
Waterford would withdraw his Bill. 
When the hon. Gentleman endeavoured 
to speak as an Irishman, he set a very 
high ideal before him, and his small 
measure of success was not to be won- 
dered at, for it was an ideal that 
was not to be achieved in a moment. 
This was not a question of yesterday 
or to-day; but the history of the coun- 
try, its geographical position, and the 
whole circumstances surrounding it 
showed that the question of dealing 
with the fisheries was one of the first 
moment. ‘These fisheries were of great 
value, and might be made of still greater 
value ; and it was a misfortune that the 
people who got the least value out of 
them were the Irish people themselves. 
It was therefore important that any fair, 
well-considered, and prudent measure 
on the subject should receive full atten- 
tion. The present measure was not a 
large or ambitious measure. No one in 
the country was entitled to speak upon 
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the subject with greater authority than 
his hon. Friend, who had devoted much 
attention to it, and had, moreover, for 
some years held an important office in 
connection with the Irish fisheries. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had advanced 
no arguments against the substance of 
this Bill, the main objects of which were 
simply to create a Fishery Board of 
Commissioners, to be selected by the 
Irish Executive—that was to say, upon 
the authority of the Lord Lieutenant; 
and this Board was to decide upon the 
best mode of administering the objects 
of the Bill. The Bill did not propose to 
lay down what the Commissioners were 
to do. If the Bill was too wide and 
elastic in its terms, that was a matter 
which might be dealt with in Committee. 
Then the Commissioners so appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant required the 
sanction of the Irish Executive to the 
works they proposed to carry out. There 
was, therefore, a check upon the ap- 
pointments of the Commissioners, and 
also a check upon the mode in which 
the works were to be carried out. The 
Bill did not propose to give a single 
shilling by way of subvention to any 
person in Ireland ; but merely sought to 
create a fund to enable piers and har- 
bours to be provided for fishermen. 
Upon the question of finances, there 
was a Surplus arising from the Irish 
Church Fund, after satisfying the 
claims under the Arrears Act, of about 
£1,200,000; and a portion of this Sur- 
plus it was proposed to apply for the 
purposes of this Bill. If the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to consent to 
the application of this Surplus Fund for 
the purpose, the people of Ireland were 
quite willing to take the money from 
Imperial funds, if that would better 
suit the views of the Government. This, 
however, was a matter of detail, which 
did not interfere with the principle 
of the Bill. He felt sure the Chief 
Secretary would do his best to give a 
favourable consideration to every part 
of the Bill, reserving the right to intro- 
duce in Committee such Amendments 
as he thought necessary in order to 
make the Bill workable. He hoped the 
Bill would be read a second time, even 
if it were only for the purpose of ex- 
pressing a distinct declaration of opinion 
that every encouragement ought to be 
given to the Irish fisheries; and after- 
wards they could avail themselves of 
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the lights and experience that might be 
given to them by the Report of the Com- 
mittee now sitting on Harbours. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he entirely 
approved of the scope and principles of 
the Bill, and hoped the House would 
assent to its second reading. He feared 
our statesmen had not begun to realize 
the national importance of this ques- 
tion of providing shelter for those hardy 
men who supplied us with food, and 
who might form the basis of our Naval 
Reserve. In any aspect they liked to 
take of this question, he was sure it was 
one of national importance ; and he was 
surprised to hear the Secretary to the 
Treasury—and he feared that speech 
was an illustration of what he had just 
said—that our statesmen had not yet 
begun to realize the national importance 
of the question. He did not say this 
Bill was perfect. There might be some 
clauses capable of amendment; and if 
hon. Members would choose to extend 
the Proviso as to the financial part of 
the Bill, he was ready, for one, to aid 
them in that. If the Surplus Fund 
was not sufficient, he, for one, would be 
ready to vote for the payment of the 
necessary money out of the Oonsoli- 
dated Fund. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would waive their opposition to 
the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Outxpers) said, he would 
not intrude long in the discussion; but 
as he was largely responsible for ad- 
vising the House in a matter of this 
kind, he felt it was his duty to saya 
few words. It appeared to him that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had placed the question, to 
a great extent, upon a fair footing. He 
had practically said he would be happy 
if he could take this money from the 
Consolidated Fund; but he was conscious 
that that was impossible ; and he might 
have gone on to finish his sentence by 
the remark that that would not be in 
the power of the House on the present 
oceasion. If this Bill proposed to take 
£250,000 from the Consolidaled Funds 
for the purpose of the construction of 
harbours, it would not be possible for 
the House to pass the second reading of 
this Bill without the previous consent 
of the Crown. Therefore, he thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had put the case on its proper footing 
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when he said that this was simply a 
proposal to deal in a certain way with 
the Surplus of the Irish Church Funds, 
provided that Surplus existed ; and even 
this he qualified by saying he thought the 
House, in passing the second reading, 
would be merely expressing the general 
opinion that, assuming the works were 
required and fund sufficient, this was 
not an unreasonable measure. He (Mr. 
Childers) was able to go somewhat fur- 
ther than his hon. Friend (Mr. Court- 
ney). He had always been in favour of 
some special form of assistance to Irish 
fisheries, and had expressed that opinion 
in his days of freedom from Office. 
While, therefore, he entirely concurred 
in the objections to the details of this 
Bill which his hon. Friend had so 
forcibly stated, he was able to say that, 
te the Irish Church Fund would 

ear the proposed charge, the sites for 
harbours to be assisted were recom- 
mended by the Committee now sitting, 
and in each case approved by the Go- 
vernment. He thought the Government 
ought not, on the question of principle, 
to object to the second reading of the 
Bill, but that it was their duty to exa- 
mine the clauses and amend them 
before the next stage. Upon that under- 
standing he would, on behalf of the 
Government, assent to the second read- 
ing. There were details in the Bill as to 
the constitution of the managing body, 
the condition of grants and advances, 
and other matters, with some of which 
he could not agree, and others which 
he could not understand; upon these 
and other questions he must reserve his 
right of action in Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman, with his 
usual good feeling on Irish questions, 
had assented to the second reading of 
the Bill, reserving his right of discussing 
the details in Committee. The Irish 
Members were quite as desirous as the 
Secretary to the Treasury that money 
coming from the Irish Church Fund 
should be properly spent, and not frit- 
tered away in little jobs on the Coast. 
They thought the Lord Lieutenant would 
be able to choose Commissioners from 
amongst the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, 
who would be able to point out the har- 
bours that should be dealt with. He 
would not detain the House further than 
to express, on behalf of himself and the 


Vice- Royalty 


other Irish Members, his great pleasure 


The Chance'lor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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at the attitude which the Government 
had taken on this question. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Billread a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


VICE-ROYALTY (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Richard Power, Mr, 
O’ Kelly, Mr. Kenny.) 

[BILL 37.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read asecond time, 
said, the Bill had for its purpose the 
abolition of the Office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The Bill consisted really of 
but three clauses—the first declaring that 
on and after January 1, 1884, the Office 
should be abolished ; the second, that the 
powers of the Office should be transferred 
to a Secretary of State; and the third, 
that such Secretary of State should be a 
Member of the House, representing an 
Irish constituency. If the House was not 
prepared to accept the latter proposi- 
tion, he would not press it in Committee, 
and would merely ask them to affirm the 
principle that the Office should be abo- 
lished. The House was well aware that 
this was not the first time a proposition 
of the kind had beenmade. A proposal 
of the same nature had been introduced, 
some 30 odd years ago, by the late Earl 
Russell, then Lord John Russell, in the 
House of Commons. That proposal had 
the same purpose in view, but was of a 
more complicated character. It pro- 
posed to make arrangements to take 
effect, provided Her Majesty in Council 
abolished the Office of Lord Lieutenant ; 
but it did not propose to abolish the 
Office at a stroke. That measure was 
carried to a second reading with a very 
large majority in its favour; but was, 
nevertheless, not carried beyond that 
stage. The reason of its not getting 
beyond a second reading was partly 
owing to the fact that Government 
found foreign questions attracting too 
much attention; but chiefly on ac- 
count of the very doubtful support 
accorded to it by the Irish Members of 
that day. Many Irish Members voted 
against the measure. The speaking 
and voting which took place in that 
debate formed a curiously interesting 
study in Irish politics. He might call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
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that the late Earl Russell made a some- 
what remarkable statement on that oo- 
casion. He said— 

“T do not think it would be desirable that 
Ireland, when deprived of its Lord Lieutenant, 
should never have an opportunity of seeing its 
Sovereign ; and I have great pleasure in stating 

. . that it is Her Majesty’s gracious inten- 
tion from time to time to pay a visit to Ireland, 
and to have the residence in the Phoenix Park 
maintained for Her Majesty.’’—-(3 Hansard, 
[111] 180.) 

He would not take much notice of that 
statement, except to say that the promise 
was never carried out; and the oppor- 
tunity was lost for ever, which might 
then, perhaps, have been turned to good 
account. He should have supposed 
that it was only natural that in the 
Qity of Dublin there should be an 
interest in keeping up the Viceroyalty, 
in consequence of the costly pageantry 
which was kept up therewith; and 
yet, on the occasion of Lord John 
Russell’s proposal, orly 10,000 of the 
inhabitants of the City, headed by the 
Lord Mayor, were found to sign a Peti- 
tion against the Bill. Many, if not most, 
of the Irish Members opposed the mea- 
sure, on the ground that it was a first 
step towards the withdrawal of the Law 
Courts and the whole system of Judica- 
ture from Dublin to Westminster. In 
vain did Ministers assure them that no 
such thing was contemplated. The fear 
had become fixed in their minds, and 
they would not listen to the proposal. 
It was a curious fact that Mr. Maurice 
O’Connell, eldest son of the great 
0’Connell, voted and spoke against the 
adoption of the Bill. Mr. Maurice 
O’Connell, however, explained that he 
did not regard himself as especially 
an Irish Member, but as a Member of 
the Imperial Parliament. He said he 
did not at all feel bound, even in this 
matter, to look first of all to the interests 
of Ireland—he was bound to consider 
the interests of the whole Empire; and 
the feelings of English and Scoteh Mem- 
bers counted for as much to him in Irish 
policy as the opinion of the Irish Mem- 

ers. He even confessed that if he were 
to regard the matter from the point of 
view of a Repealer he could not ask a 
greater boon than the abolition of the 
Viceroyalty. Therefore, while Mr. Mau- 
rice O'Connell, as a Repealer—and it 
was only as a Repealer that he had 
been elected—was in favour of the mea- 


sure, Mr. Maurice O’Oonnell, as a Mem- ' 
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ber of the Imperial Parliament, was 
against it. That was not the kind of 
argument that was likely to carry con- 
viction to the minds of the Irish Mem- 
bers now. The nephew of the great 
tribune, on the other hand, voted and 
spoke in favour of the measure; but 
it was hard to decide the patriotic cha- 
racter of the Irish Member of that 
period by the way he voted, for men of 
honesty and national feeling voted for 
and against the Bill. For example, he 
found that Mr. Fagan, Member for 
Cork, a man of great integrity and true 
national sentiment, voted for the mea- 
sure ; while Members like his hon. and 
gallant Friend below him (The O’Gor- 
man Mahon) voted against it. The late 
Judge Keogh voted for it; but of his 
support he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) should 
not, as an Irishman, feel specially proud. 
Mr. Sheil spoke and voted in favour of 
the measure. In the debate Mr. Sheil 
replied to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr.W. M. Torrens), whom 
he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) was sorry not 
to see in his place to-day, and who was 
then Member for Dundalk. Mr. Sheil’s 
opening sentence was worth quoting. 
He said— 

‘“‘The fervid nationality of my hon. Friend 

the Member for Dundalk has overcome his 
habitual good sense.’’— (Jbid., 1042.) 
There was very little chance of the “‘ fer- 
vid nationality” of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury overcoming anything now. 
English Members advanced stronger 
arguments in support of the Bill than 
the Irish Members. Mr. Bernal Os- 
borne asked why should the shadow be 
expected to remain when the substance 
was gone? Why should the Irish Vice- 
royalty flourish when the Irish Par- 
liament had ceased to exist? And he 
also said he regarded Viceroyalty as the 
proof and emblem of national serfdom, 
and pointed to the fact that very few 
Irishmen had ever held the Office. The 
Motion for the second reading was then 
carried, as he had stated; but the Bill 
was allowed to drop. A second attempt 
was made, eight years after, by the late 
Mr. Roebuck to have a Motion carried 
in these words— 

‘*Tn the opinion of this House, the Office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ought to be abo- 
lished, and an Office of Secretary of State for 
Ireland at once created.’’—(Ibid., [149] 712.) 


That Motion was defeated by a large 
majority, and from that time to this 
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no serious attempt was made to get 
rid of the Office. What he now pro- 
posed to do, certainly at no unreason- 
able length, was to show that the Office 
did no positive good either to England 
or Ireland, but that it did a great deal 
of positive and negative harm; that 
it did not, as many supposed, unite the 
people of Ireland with those of England, 
or cause the authority of the Crown to be 
more respected; but rather tended to 
bring it into something approaching dis- 
respect. He hoped to show that where 
the authority was exercised much it 
tended to make rather ridiculous that 
which it ought to elevate in public esti- 
mation ; and he hoped to persuade some 
of his own countrymen that the Office in 
nowise tended to maintain the national 
spirit, but rather to degrade, humi- 
liate, and extinguish that national senti- 
ment. If they reviewed the history of 
the Irish Viceroys they would find them 
to have been either men who did nothing 
or men whose energy resulted in evil 
effects to England and Ireland. It was 
a remarkable fact that after the Reign of 
Elizabeth, and during a certain portion 
of the Reign of James I., there sprang up 
in Ireland a sudden and wide-spread 
growth of prosperity which then pro- 
mised to be lasting. He would trouble 
the House with a sentence or two de- 
scriptive of the state of Ireland at that 
period. Clarendon, in the first book of 
his history, said of Ireland before the 
Civil War— 

“Treland, which had been a sponge to draw 
and a gulf to swallow all that could be spared 
and all that could be got from England, merely 
to keep the reputation of a Kingdom, attained 
to that good degree of husbandry and govern- 
ment that it not only subsisted of itself and gave 
this Kingdom all that it might have expected 
from it, but really increased the Revenue of the 
Crown £40,000 or £50,000 a-year, besides being 
of considerable advantage to the people by the 
traffic and trade from thence. Arts and sciences 
were fruitfully planted there, and the whole 
nation was beginning to be so civilized that 


it was a jewel of great lustre in the Royal 
diadem.”’ 


Were there any other years of Irish 
history, excepting, perhaps, a few years 
before the Union, when such a descrip- 
tion would apply? But when the Civil 
War broke out, Ireland became the 
victim of English quarrels. It chose to 
remain loyal to a King who, perhaps, 
deserved little loyalty. The Irish people 
had been long characterized by a passion 
for Royalty which he should almost call 


Mr, Justin, U‘ Carthy 


{COMMONS} 
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servility, and which must have taken 
great pains on the parts of successive 
Sovereigns to root out. Then came the 
days of Cromwell, and from that period 
they might trace the decline of Ireland. 
It seemed to him that since that period 
the Irish officials were either incapable 
or worthless men, doing neither good 
nor harm ; or men who, when they moved 
at all, produced a baleful effect upon 
Ireland and England. There were, 
however, two or three honourable—he 
should even say illustrious—examples. 
Take one man—Lord Chesterfield — 
who was sent to Ireland on the most in- 
auspicious occasion. Chesterfield saw, 
with the instinct of genius, that Ire- 
land was a country which must be 
governed according to Irish ideas, or 
it could never be governed at all; 
and to that task he set himself in 
a way which no Irish official ever did 
before or since. He could not repeal 
the Penal Laws; but he took good care 
that they were never put in operation. 
He took care that whatever discontent 
there was should be allayed and not 
embittered. Needless to say, the old 
ascendency class assailed him with all 
the energy and bigotry which they could 
command, with the view of bringing 
him into disrepute at the Royal Court. 
He established so much tranquillity 
and contentment in Ireland that at this 
very time, instead of asking for more 
troops for Ireland, he sent four regi- 
ments away to assist the Royal troops 
against the Pretender in Scotland. 
He was allowed to have his way while 
the danger of the rebellion lasted; but 
at the very moment the danger was over 
the counsels of the ascendency Party 
in England prevailed, and Chesterfield 
was recalled. He walked to the place 
of embarkment surrounded by a cheer- 
ing populace, who asked him to return 
as soon as possible. He never at any 
time seemed to have required police 
protection. His case was an instance 
of how a sincere and high-minded man, 
anxious to do good for the country, was 
sacrificed to the cabalsof English Parties. 
The same observation might apply to the 
case of Lord Fitzwilliam. When Lord 
Fitzwilliam was recalled the Catholics of 
Ireland saw that their hopes were gone, 
and the result was the outbreak of 1798. 
After that came the Union and other 
painful events with which they were all 
so familiar. These were striking and 
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remarkable instances in which Viceroys 
were liable to be recalled, and the hopes 
of the country sacrificed to some sudden 
move in partizan policy in England. He 
did not think he could mention any 
other really good Viceroys. The Vice- 
roys never had the power given to them 
of carrying out anything in the shape 
of reform, even if they had been inclined 
todo so. Lord Carlisle was popular, to 
a certain extent, because he gave good 
dances and danced well; but in Ire- 
land they wanted a statesman, and not 
a dancing master. Lord Clarendon 
adopted the means of governing Ire- 
land by a scurrilous newspaper pub- 
lished in Dublin at the time—a paper 
the like of which he did not think at 
present existed in any part of the 
civilized world. It was infamous in 
the blackest sense of the word. It 
made abominable charges against men 
and women, and levied black mail from 
them if they were weak enough to yield. 
This paper was hired to write up law 
and order and abuse the enemies of the 
Crown — it was converted into a sort 
of Government organ, paid for by the 
Crown. This arrangement continued 
until the proprietor of the paper de- 
manded too much money, and the matter 
was taken into a Court of Law, where 
the Viceroy was obliged to admit that 
he had hired the proprietor of this 
paper to make accusations against re- 
spectable and honourable men in Dub- 
lin. It would be something if they had 
a Secretary of State governing Ireland 
whom they could see sitting on the Bench 
opposite, and whom Irish Members could 
examine as to his policy, and who could 
come under the censure of the House if 
he did wrong. Some years ago he had 
heard the present Prime Minister ex- 
plain, in a lecture, the evil caused in 
our Colonies by the practice which go- 
vernors followed by surrounding them- 
selves with a ‘‘ British Party.” The 
result of the practice was that the Go- 
verning Body was merely suspected 
of being hostile to the Colonists. Now, 
that was precisely the effect of the Vice- 
regal system in Ireland. The Viceroy 
in Ireland was supposed to confer titles 
and distribute rewards for something or 
other. He gave away offices, and in- 
vited the wives and daughters of a cer- 
tain class in Ireland to the Castle; and 
in this way he was supposed to impress 
on them the stamp of respectability and 
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loyalty. The result of that was, un- 
doubtedly, to get round Dublin Castle 
or the Viceregal Lodge a body of sup- 
porters whom the great body of the 
Irish people regarded as hostile to the 
national sentiments; and anyone could 
see that the longer this continued the 
more and more alien must the Vice- 
royalty become to the feelings of the 
Irish people. They had a striking illus- 
tration not long since of how the Vice- 
roy and those around him formed one 
little State and the people of Ireland 
another. Last autumn the Centenary of 
O’Connell was celebrated, and on that 
oceasion an Exhibition of Irish manu- 
factures and products was opened. He 
had the pleasure of being in Dublin on 
that occasion, and he never saw a more 
striking spectacle. If ever there was a 
national ceremonial politically, indus- 
trially, or even sentimentally, if they 
wished, it was the ceremonial in ques- 
tion. It represented the whole interests 
of the Irish nation. Where, then, was 
the Irish Viceroy? The position of the 
Viceroy on that occasion might well be 
likened tothe position of an Austrian com- 
mandant in a Venetian town in former 
days. He sat apart in the Castle, or the 
Viceregal Lodge, practically alienated 
from everything connected with the in- 
terests of the Irish people. He (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) was very much struck 
by the marvellous change in the posi- 
tion of affairs. The people kept order 
for themselves. They needed no assist- 
ance, and if the Viceroy did not appear 
himself, he certainly did not trouble the 
people much with his Police Force. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket) might suggest that the 
patronage of the Viceroy had been re- 
jected. He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) did 
not care if the patronage of the autho- 
rities was rejected, because that only 
showed how little sympathy there was 
between the people and the official who 
was placed over them. If in another 
country the patronage of the Govern- 
ment were rejected by the people on an 
occasion of that kind, what would be 
thought? Why, that between the peo- 
ple and their rulers there was an almost 
impassable gulf. The people of Ireland 
had nothing to do with the Viceroy. As 
far as they were concerned, they had 
shaken the whole traditions of the Office 
away from them—they did not want to 
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go to his dances or dinners. Even 
when the Office of Viceroy did posi- 
tively neither good nor harm, it stood 
in the way of good that might be done, 
thus negatively doing harm. Socially 
it did harm, because it created in 
Dublin a class of “ flunkies,”’ and en- 
couraged sycophancy. This kind of 
social demoralizing influence produced 
some political evil by separating still 
farther class from class, and at last 
driving the people to that degree of 
antagonism that they were inclined to 
regard anyone who had friendly re- 
lations with the Viceregal Party as 
necessarily inimical to all the national 
aspirations. He hoped that the House 
would now accept the policy approved 
by Lord John Russell. Let the House 
say, as had been said before—‘‘ Abolish 
this mock dignity—this sham ruler- 
ship—and give us a Secretary of State, 
who will be answerable to the House 
of Commons.” If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would rise in his place and say 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers did think 
it worth while to make this change at 
a time like the present, because they 
believed much greater changes were 
necessarily near at hand, and that they 
hoped before long to be able to say that 
Ireland was entitled to a measure of 
self-government, he would not press his 
Bill to a Division. As, however, he felt 
he could hardly expect any such offer as 
that to be made, or any such argument 
to be used, he would have to press his 
Motion for the second reading to a Divi- 
sion, and endeavour to get the sense of 
the House in its favour once more. What 
he asked the House to do was to put an 
end to a wretched, decaying, and de- 
moralizing system. The system, as it 
stood, was only a delusion to the English 
Members, a mockery to the Members 
for Ireland, and a snare to the simple- 
minded noblemen who seemed occasion- 
ally to fancy that by a few Court dinners 
they could charm away Connemara dis- 
tress, and that by patronizing a few 
dozen shopkeepers in Dublin they were 
conciliating the hearts of the nation. He 
begged to move the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy.) 


Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 


Mr. Justin i‘ Carthy 


{COMMONS} 
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day three months, said, he had listened 
with very great interest to the speech of 
his hon. Friend—he had listened to him 
with the interest which always accom. 
panied any remarks of his in that House 
on historical subjects. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would believe that he was 
just as sincerely desirous of seeing legis- 
lation for the benefit of their common 
country as he himself was. This was a 
subject on which there was room for 
very diverse opinions; and though one 
might well be liable in after times to 
change one’s mind upon it, at the pre- 
sent moment he must say that his feel- 
ings upon the matter were so strong 
that he could not agree with the pro- 
posal now before the House. As to the 
occurrence in Dublin in the autumn of 
last year, he could not follow his hon. 
Friend into the particulars, as he was 
not familiar with the circumstances; 
but he would just observe to the House 
that the Viceroy in Ireland and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and the Se- 
cretary of State as mentioned in the 
Bill were very much in the position of 
Ulster Members at times, for they re- 
presented to a certain extent two wings. 
He could quite understand the displea- 
sure with which a certain portion of the 
Irish community would regard the re- 
fusal of a Viceroy to attend a celebra- 
tion such as that mentioned by his hon. 
Friend ; but it was well to look at the 
other side of the question. If the 
Viceroy had been asked to go up to the 
North of Ireland and to attend the cele- 
bration at Belfast in commemoration of 
some persons with whom a section of 
the people in the North sympathized 
very largely, he would no doubt have 
refused, very properly, because other- 
wise he would be outraging the senti- 
ments of a large number of people over 
whom he was supposed to rule in the 
South of Ireland. Thus he could quite 
believe that a somewhat similar feeling 
would prevent the Viceroy from taking 
part in a celebration which would out- 
rage the feelings of persons in the 
North of Ireland. Of course, he only 
mentioned this for what it was worth; 
but it seemed to him that the system of 
Party government which so entirely ap- 
peared to suit the populace of England 
and Scotland in many ways did not suit 
the populace of a very large part of 
Ireland. If a grievance existed in Great 
Britain a party rose up willing to remedy 
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the grievance, and when it was remedied 
those who were in favour of the remedial 
legislation acquired a certain loyalty and 
gratitude to the Party which carried it. 
On the contrary, in a considerable por- 
tion of Ireland—he regretted this, but 
no one in the House could hide it from 
himself—no feeling of gratitude was 
ever aroused by the efforts of either of 
the two great Parties of the House. 

‘“ Hear, hear!”?] The hon. Member for 
Waterford County (Mr. Blake) cheered 
that remark, and he apprehended he 
had accurately expressed his sentiments. 
There was certainly a tendency in a con- 
siderable portion of Ireland to regard 
the discussions—the cold-blooded dis- 
cussions—which took place in that House 
about Treasury matters, about money 
matters, about official routine, as a 
general unwillingness on the part of 
Parliament to grant certain concessions 
to Ireland. He did not agree with that 
sentiment. He believed that both Par- 
ties in the State, and certainly the Libe- 
ral Party, were extremely willing to 
meet in every way they could the views 
and the wishes of the Irish people. He 
felt very strongly, however, that they 
might carry a Land Bill and amend it 
in certain directions; and he believed 
that in certain directions that Parliament 
or another would amend it until it be- 
came what the Prime Minister and the 
Liberal Party had intended it to be in 
1881. Though they might carry a large 
scheme of peasant proprietary, though 
the House should grant, as he hoped, a 
large scheme of county government in 
Ireland, a certain portion of warm- 
hearted fellow-countrymen would regard 
these measures not as granted by an 
English Party, but as wrung from the 
British Parliament as a whole—despite 
all this concession, all this legislation, a 
hostile feeling, he feared, would exist 
towards this Parliament. It therefore 
seemed to him to be very desirable that 
they should maintain in Ireland some 
power or some individual above all 
Party. If his hon. Friend had proposed 
in his Bill a scheme by which the Lord 
Lieutenant would not be a direct Repre- 
sentative of a Party, as he was, and 
could not fail to be, as well as a Repre- 
sentative of the Queen—if he had pro- 
posed that the Lord Lieutenant should 
not necessarily go out of Office with the 
Ministry which had appointed him—he 
might have been able to support his 
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Bill. At present they had, as they had 
had occasionally in the past, a good 
Viceroy ; and he could not help regretting 
that when such Viceroys went to Ireland, 
and became acquainted with the feelings 
of the people, they could not remain 
longer than the Ministry which sent 
them there. He could not help thinking 
that unless the Island was to be visited 
more frequently than it had been bya 
Family of which he spoke with the 
greatest diffidence and intense respect— 
unless they could see more of that 
august Family in Ireland, it would be a 
very serious thing to do away with the 
Office which represented that Family. 
He could bear testimony to the benefit 
which a Viceregal visit conferred. He 
did not speak in the interests of the 
residents of Dublin who were alluded 
to by the Mover of the Bill, and in 
whose interests he believed the hon. 
Gentleman said the Viceroyalty was 
kept up; he spoke on behalf of the 
community at large. Newry, he be- 
lieved, had been visited by three Vice- 
roys. By the Duke of Berwick, who 
burnt it, in 1690, by Lord Spencer in 
1870 or 1871, and by the Duke of Marl- 
borough in 1879 or 1880; and he should 
never have believed, unless he had seen 
it in the course of one of those visits, 
how beneficial such an event could be in 
smoothing down asperiites and removing 
the sense of old grievances. He could 
not but think that a Viceroy with the 
courtesy of Lord Chesterfield or of Lord 
Spencer would be a great benefactor to 
Ireland. He believed that the Office of 
Viceroy might be made extremely bene- 
ficial to the country if it were made per- 
manent, as he had suggested, and if the 
holder would make himself personally 
familiar with the various districts. He 
begged, in conclusion, to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
three months.”’—( Mr. J. NV. Richardson.) 
_ Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
had always been in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the Viceroy’s Office; but he could 
not support the present Bill. In the 
first place, it was an anomaly in our 
Constitution that the Administrative and 
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Executive power should be in the same 
person ; and, in the second place, it was 
also ananomaly that the Executive should 
be the Representative of any Party. 
The Lord Lieutenant went to Ireland 
as a Party man, he governed as a 
Party man, and as a Party man he 
quitted the country. His opinion, how- 
ever, was that, without reference to 
politics, there should always be some- 
one in Ireland to represent the Sovereign 
who was of no political Party, and who 
should maintain a State worthy of that 
Sovereign. Besides, the nomination of 
the Viceroy was always accompanied by 
the appointment of men who were not 
natives of the country, Englishmen being 
almost invariably chosen to fill the chief 
Offices in the Administration. Irishmen 
desired that the Office of Lord Lieutenant 
should, whenever it was possible, be 
filled by an Irishman; and he should be 
glad to see, much as he respected the 
present Chief Secretary, his position 
filled by a person more conversant with 
the requirements of Ireland. Then, 
again, the Lord Lieutenant’s stay in 
Ireland was, as a rule, far too short to 
admit of his making himself acquainted 
with the wants of the country. In for- 
mer times, the Lord Deputy, as he was 
then called, remained many years in 
Ireland. He did not go out on every 
change of Administration. They had 
heard from the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) that Lord 
John Russell had indicated in 1850 that 
a change of the nature now desired was at 
that time in the mind of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but the change had never 
been made, and it could not really be said 
that the administration of Ireland had 
improved since 1850. Still, it was impos- 
sible, he admitted, that the administra- 
tion of Ireland could have been better 
carried out than it was being carried out 
by Lord Spencer; and, therefore, look- 
ing at the surrounding circumstances, he 
was obliged to ask himself whether this 
was really the time at which such a mea- 
sure as the present Bill ought to be in- 
troduced. He could not think that the 
moment was appropriate; but he hoped 
that at some date, not too distant, they 
might witness such a change as that 
which Mr. Roebuck, when he brought 
the matter before Parliament, had so 
strongly urged. 

Mr. PLUNKET remarked, that it 
must have struck the House as rather 
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curious that, of the two Irish Bills dis- 
cussed that afternoon, one professed to 
confer very large powers on the Viceroy, 
by entrusting him with the direction 
of £250,000 for the assistance of Irish 
fisheries ; while the other, introduced by 
the same Party, was intended to abolish 
his Office altogether. The seeming incon- 
sistency might, perhaps, be susceptible 
of explanation ; but he, for one, could not 
explain it. Arguments had, from time to 
time, been undoubtedly advanced in fa- 
vour of the present proposal; but the 
hon. Member who had introduced the 
Bill had brought forward none at all 
of a substantial character. The long 
review of the history of the earlier 
Viceroys, with which the hon. Member 
had begun his speech, was interesting 
enough; but it had little or no connec. 
tion with the Bill before the House, and 
might be passed by asirrelevant. The 
hon. Member had said that Viceroys had 
often been very unpopular, and had called 
attention to the fact that the Exhibition 
in Dublin last year was not attended by 
the Lord Lieutenant. But he had fre- 
quently seen, and hoped soon to see 
again, Viceroys heartily cheered by Dub- 
lin crowds; and the truth as to the Ex- 
hibition last year was, that it was opened 
in circumstances which compelled the 
absence of loyal men. Nor was it the 
fact that the Viceregal Court merely pro- 
moted ‘ flunkeyism ”’ among the Dublin 
shopkeepers. ‘The Court in Ireland was 
precisely like that in London; but, of 
course, on a smaller scale. Its Levées 
and other entertainments were equally 
representative, and it could not be fairly 
described as the Court of a foreigner 
with an entourage of foreigners. The 
only contention of the hon. Member 
which rose to the dignity of an argu- 
ment was that it would be advisable to 
have in the House of Com:aons a Minis- 
ter responsible for the affairs of Ireland, 
whose actions could be challenged in the 
House itself. But, surely, this state of 
things existed already. The responsible 
Minister was there, on the Treasury 
Bench; and he put it to Irish Members 
themselves to say whether they did not 
challenge all he did, and whether their 
challenges were not answered? He had 
no hesitation, however, in saying that it 
would have been impossible for the Lord 
Lieutenant to have performed his diffi- 
cult duties as he had done during the last 


‘year if he were a Minister obliged to be 
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He had really heard nothing in support 
of the proposed change; and it seemed 
to him, as it would to most hon. Mem- 
bers, that the moderate and firm way in 
which Lord Spencer had exercised his 
powers admirably illustrated the advan- 
tages of the present arrangement, and 
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in attendance in the House of Commons. | Earl Spencer it was who was now the 


Chief Minister and Governor of Ire- 
land, responsible for its administra- 
tion, and holding a seat in the Cabinet. 
Now, he thought it would be very 
well to abolish that most anomalous 
and unconstitutional state of affairs ; 
but to abolish the Viceroyalty altogether, 


amply justified the existence of his Office. | and transfer its duties to a Secretary of 


He hoped, therefore, the House would 
reject the Bill. 


State, would be to abolish one of the 
most formidable recognitions of the 


Mr. GRAY said, he could perfectly nationality of Ireland, and to abolish an 


well understand the hon. Member for 
Longford’s (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s) dis- 
content with the present arrangements 
as to the Viceroyalty ; but, at the same 
time, he could not understand how a 
Member, with his political views, and 
desiring a greater extension of self go- 
vernment for Ireland, could advocate a 
measure which would go still more to 
reduce that country to the position of 
an English Province. The position of 
the Viceroy was certainly a very anoma- 
lous and a very unconstitutional one. 
He thought Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive in Ireland should be above Party 
and above politics—he should be ap- 
pointed, like the Viceroy of India and 
some Colonial Governors, for a term of 
years, and ought not to go out with 
an Administration. He should be the 
Representative of the Queen, not the 
Representative of a Party; and there 
should be in the House of Commons a 
responsible Minister for Irish Affairs to 
answer for the administration of the 
country. At present the position of the 
Viceroy was a most extraordinary one. 
Sometimes, as in the present case, he 
really governed that country, controlled 
even the minutest details of the ad- 
ministration, interested himself in the 
political work of the Government to a 
great degree, and held in his own 
hands the reins of Government. Now, if 
the House compared the position of 
affairs under Earl Spencer and the Chief 
Secretary to-day, with the position of 
affairs under Earl Cowper and the Chief 
Secretary 18 months or two years ago, 
they would find that then the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), as Chief Secretary, was that 
responsible Minister, and that Earl 
Cowper, in an elaborate manner, did the 
ornamental ; while, at the present mo- 
ment, it was his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Trevelyan) who did the ornamental in 
an equally admirable manner; and 
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Office which would have again to be 
established, if at any time they were to 
have an Irish Parliament. In his opi- 
nion, therefore, they should have an 
Irish Viceroy who would be above Party, 
and who would represent the Queen 
alone; and they should also have a re- 
sponsible Minister for the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs, who would repre- 
sent, if possible, an Irish constituency, 
and not, as at present, a Minister who, 
although not a Member of that House, 
really ruled the roast in Ireland in all 
important matters. While he very much 
desired such a reform as that, which, in 
his opinion, would be far more Constitu- 
tional than the system at present in ex- 
istence, he could not vote for the total 
abolition of an Office which would have 
the effect of reducing Ireland still more 
into the position of a mere Province of 
England. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that, 
to some extent, he took a similar view 
of the Bill as the last speaker, and 
would oppose it. There were two views 
that might be taken of the future of 
Ireland. They might look to have Ire- 
land play a greater share in the manage- 
ment of her affairs, or they might look 
to Ireland managed exclusively by Im- 
perial means. He thought, from which- 
ever point they looked, the proposi- 
tion contained in the Bill was one 
that could not well be adopted. If 
they had an independent Assembly of 
a greater or less extent, they would 
require a recognized Head of the Execu- 
tive, a person of dignity, and one who 
should hold very much the same posi- 
tion towards the Executive as the Queen 
held in this country, independent of 
any other power in the State, and unat- 
tached to any Party. Under such circum- 
stances, he quite agreed that the Viceroy 
of Ireland should hold the Office for a 
specific time, and that he should be a 
person independent of the English Par- 
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. liament. But the Bill dealt with the 
Office in connection with the existing 
Imperial Parliament, and would throw 
the responsibility of government on the 
Chief Secretary. That was practically 
the condition of things which existed 
prior to the appointment of Lord Spencer, 
and during the time of former Chief Se- 
cretaries ; and the arguments which had 
been used in favour of the Bill simply 
meant a return to that state of things, 
so far as political and Executive affairs 
were concerned. They would, how- 
ever, in such a case, still be obliged to 
have some official in Ireland responsible 
for carrying on the administration of 
the country, and that official would be 
a subordinate far less responsible to 
public opinion than were those Lord 
Lieutenants in former times who were 
second in political power to the Secre- 
taries. He would just add one word on 
the social aspect of the question. There 
was, undoubtedly, a good deal of social 
harm occasioned in former times by the 
Viceroyalty in Ireland, for the reason 
that a large number of persons, whose 
means did not make it desirable that 
they should go to the expense of going 
to the Courts held in Dublin, used 
to go; and, undoubtedly, the high stan- 
dard of living and expense thus in- 
troduced was fraught with a certain 
amount of social harm, and many 
families who had moderate fortunes 
thus lost them. But that practice did 
not now prevail. This was a question 
on which Irish Members had at all 
times within his recollection held diffe- 
rent opinions. Mr. Butt, his late Col- 
league, always said that the mainten- 
ance of this institution was the main- 
tenance of one of the last vestiges of 
Irish nationality. He shared that view, 
and should, on all grounds, vote against 
the Bill. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that Earl 
Spencer’s administration in Ireland fur- 
nished a very good proof of how mis- 
chievous a Lord Lieutenant might be. 
He was neither a Sovereign nor a sub- 
ject. He was directing a vast network 
of secret and irresponsible power of all 
kinds, and the people of Ireland had no 
remedy against an abuse of that power. 
They might fairly assume that if the 
Chief Secretary were the Representa- 
tive of an Irish constituency he would 
be a great deal more accurate and cir- 
cumspect in his replies to Irish Ques- 
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tions. In Ireland they had all the 
disadvantages of a Russian despotism, 
with a spurious and second-hand Czar. 
The only frank argument he had ever 
heard in support of the Viceroyalty was 
that it enabled £53,000 to be spent in 
Dublin. But was not that a melancholy 
proof of the condition to which English 
misrule had brought a city which was 
once a great commercial capital? It 
was not a proof at all for retaining this 
palpable sham, which was of less pecu- 
niary advantage to Ireland than one 
good factory. As to the opinion that 
nationality could be in any manner 
served by it, he could understand the 
tenderness of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) for the 
interests of Irish nationality. But it 
seemed to him almost too absurd to 
argue for a moment that the interests 
of Irish nationality depended upon the 
sort of gentlemen who clustered around 
Dublin Castle. The place was simply a 
hotbed of false and mean West Briton 
sentiment. The people who were reared 
up there had ceased from being Irish- 
men, and never could become English- 
men, although they sometimes affected 
to pose in the character. Whatever 
were the results of the abolition of the 
Viceroy, he believed the people of Ire- 
land and the people of England would 
be able to understand each other a little 
better. He, therefore, certainly would 
vote for the Bill. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, this was 
rather a funny Bill. A few moments 
ago the House was engaged in discuss- 
ing a Bill by which the Lord Lieutenant 
was to have the power of appointing 
Fishery Commissioners ; whereas now it 
was proposed to abolish the Viceroyalty. 
He did not see any clear gain, from a 
national point of view, in substituting 
under the provisions of this Bill one sort 
of foreign official for another foreign 
official. They might as well have a 
Lord Lieutenant as a Secretary of State 
carrying out the policy of coercion. The 
Bill spoke of ‘‘ that part of the King- 
dom commonly called Ireland.” Well, 
that was the way he was accustomed to 
see it spoken of in Royal and Viceregal 
Proclamations; but it was, surely, in @ 
sense of severe sarcasm that his hon. 
Friend the Vice Chairman of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party had adopted that 
peculiarly British phrase. If they went 
further into the Bill, there was a clause 
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providing that the new Principal Secre- 
tary of State should be an Irishman, 
and should represent an Irish consti- 
tuency. Well, he did not know what 
Member of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party his hon. Friend had in view to be 
the new Secretary of State in the British 
Government for ‘that part of the 
United Kingdom commonly called Tre- 
land.” He had no doubt they could 
find an Irish Gentleman like the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland or the hon. 
Member for Londonderry City (Mr. 
Lewis) who would accept the post, or 
they might find a very genuine Irish 
Gentleman like either of the two Gen- 
tlemen who represented the University 
of Dublin; but he could not see the na- 
tional gain from appointing any of them 
to be Secretary of State ‘‘for that part 
of the United Kingdom commonly called 
Ireland.” Well, suppose the Bill to be 
in operation, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) had de- 
nounced the Castle very fairly as a sink 
of corruption, or something of that sort ; 
but he did not see how the introduction 
of a Secretary of State would tend to 
purify the political atmosphere of Dublin 
Castle. Even when the Chief Secretary 
had a seat in the Cabinet he did not 
observe any perceptible improvement in 
the condition of Dublin Castle. He 
could, therefore, only regard the Bill as 
a grave but somewhat undiscoverable 
sarcasm on the part of his hon. Friend. 
The only practical benefit to be derived 
from the introduction of the Bill was 
that it gave his hon. Friend the Member 
for Longford an opportunity for a most 
charming historical survey of former 
Viceroys. If any considerable number 
of Irish Members intended voting for 
the Bill he should not vote against it; 
but, for the reasons he had stated, he 
would abstain from voting. 

Mr. LEA said, he did not remember 
ever to have heard any of his consti- 
tuents express an opinion either for or 
against this proposal; and, therefore, 
he did not think it necessary to express 
any view upon the subject himself. But 
he wished to say that, when questions 
like the Poor Law Removal Bill or the 
Bill that was debated this afternoon 
came before the House, the Govern- 
ment did not and would not pay that 
consideration to Irish opinion which they 
ought to do. He regarded it as un- 
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not a Member of the Cabinet; and, 
without disrespect to his right hon. 
Friend, or Earl Spencer, he felt bound 
strongly to urge that they were unable to 
bring their views and opinions effectively 
before the Cabinet, and this was most 
unsatisfactory. It seemed to him, there- 
fore, that the Irish people were not re- 
presented as they ought to be; and for 
that reason he should give his vote in 
favour of the Billif it came to a Division. 

Mr. SHEIL said, the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) had ex- 
pressed his intention not to vote against 
the Party to which he professed to be- 
long. It would be very interesting to 
know why the hon. Member had spoken 
against that Party. That was not the 
first time they had been entertained by 
speeches from the hon. Member, which, 
however they might raise him in the 
estimation of English Members, cer- 
tainly were not calculated to promote ad- 
miration in the minds of Irish Members. 
The hon. Member’s speeches were framed 
in that peculiar vein of sarcasm which 
belonged, fortunately, only to himself. 
The hon. Member had declared that he 
did not see what gain the Bill would be 
to Irish nationality. But what would be 
gained to Irish nationality by speeches 
such as the hon. Member made? He 
should like to know from the hon. Mem- 
ber to what portion of the Irish Party 
he claimed to belong? They often had 
letters in Zhe Times and other journals 
dated from the Parliamentary offices of 
the Irish Party over the signature of 
the hon. Member. If the hon. Member 
belonged to the Party, why did he get 
up and seek to create dissension in the 
midst of that Party? If the hon. Mem- 
ber found himself unable to work with 
the Irish Party the best thing he could 
do would be to disassociate himself from 
them altogether. The hon. Member had 
stated that he could not support the 
measure, but would not vote against 
it. He (Mr. Sheil) thought it would be 
better and more consistent, holding the 
particular view that he did, if the hon. 
Member were to vote against the Bill, 
rather than shirk his responsibility by 
avoiding the Division Lobby. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the de- 
bate, which had closed with a good deal 
of vivacity, had not been throughout 
characterized by much vivacity. The 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) had given an interesting 
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historical account, but gave the impres- 
sion that he felt the debate to be of 
rather a hollow character. The hon. 
Member had given very interesting 
accounts of the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Chesterfield and other Viceroys, from 
which he was not much disposed to 
differ. But it was clear that he did not 
seriously expect to carry his Bill. The 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) had 
given reasons for doubting whether the 
Bill was well advised. It was for hon. 
Members sitting around the hon. Mem- 
ber to judge of that; but if he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) were a Member of that Party 
in the House, he certainly should not 
vote for the Bill. A measure like this 
could only be proposed on the authority 
of the Government as a whole, and the 
Government certainly had not made up 
its collective mind that so strong a step 
was required at the present moment ; and 
he could not say that the Bill was so 
drawn as to make the Government think 
it was seriously necessary at this mo- 
ment to make up and announce their 
minds on the subject. The Bill, which 
related to the government of 5,000,000 
people, only consisted of three clauses ; 
and, as far as he understood, there was 
one clause out of the three upon which 
the hon. Member did not insist. He 
doubted whether it lay within the Con- 
stitutional limits of the power of the 
Crown to choose its servants under such 
conditions as were proposed in the 3rd 
clause of the Bill. Even if there were 
no such Constitutional objection, no Go- 
vernment could consent to such condi- 
tions. If the Government could not 
return the man of all others whom they 
wanted for an Irish constituency, they 
would be forced either to repeal that 
clause, or, while nominally acceding to 
it, and appointing as Secretary of State 
a Gentleman representing an Irish con- 
stituency, they would be forced to leave 
the administrative functions in Ireland 
in the hands of some thoroughly com- 
petent official; and the measure of com- 
petency would have to be high, as he 
would have to discharge the duties both 
of Lord Lieutenant and of Chief Secre- 
tary. The hon. Member for Longford, 
too, ought to remember that this Bill 
would deprive Ireland of the services of 
such men as Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Fitzwilliam, as he proposed that the 
Chief Administrator should not be a Peer 
of the Realm. There were also other 
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objections to the Bill. It transferred 
the statutory powers of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to the Secretary of State. But 
what about the non-statutory powers, of 
which an enormous number was vested 
in the Lord Lieutenant? He appointed 
justices, officials in all the Public De- 
partments, revised sentences on behalf 
of the Crown, issued warrants for the 
arrest of the more important criminals, 
The Lord Lieutenant had sometimes in 
the course of five minutes to determine 
questions on which the most important 
interests of Ireland, and perhaps of the 
United Kingdom, might depend. Such 
a crisis occurred three or four Viceroyal- 
ties ago; and in the recent difficulties 
which had arisen with the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the Dublin Metropo- 
litan Police, if there had not been a re- 
sponsible Executive Officer of State on 
the spot, the most disastrous conse- 
quences might have ensued. There was 
also a great number of statutory powers 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant. Hon. 
Members were probably hardly aware 
of what the duties of a Lord Lieutenant 
were. He had to make rules for the 
government of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and of the Dublin ~Police; he 
was responsible for all the prisons, and 
had to decide which should be closed and 
which remain open; appointed the go- 
vernors of prisons, regulated lunatic 
asylums, appointed Sub-Commissioners 
under the Land Act, and superintended 
the carrying out of the Crimes Act. He 
was also President of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, appointed Resident Magistrates, 
gave licences for the celebration of mar- 
riage, and appointed Sheriffs for some 
of the chief towns in the country. He 
was also President of the Privy Council, 
and had to make rules under such diffe- 
rent Acts as the Judicature Acts and the 
Cattle Diseases Act. Could such duties 
be discharged by an official in an office 
at Storey’s Gate, Westminster, who had 
a seat in that House, or by an official 
who was hurrying backwards and for- 
wards between London and Dublin? 
Yet those duties would have to be dis- 
charged by the Chief Administrator of 
Ireland, whoever he might be. It was 
obvious that no one but a man well ac- 
quainted with Ireland, and constantly 
resident there, could perform such multi- 
farious functions. But, at a time like 
this, there were personal reasons why 
this Bill should not be favourably con- 
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sidered. The hon. Member for Long- 
ford had quoted Mr. Bernal Osborne as 
saying that there was no reason why the 
shadow should remain when the sub- 
stance had gone. Several such expres- 
sions had been used in the course of 
the debate—phantom, puppet, decaying 
system. None of these terms could rightly 
be applied to the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Spencer. Again, to use the words of 
the hon. Member for Longford, Lord 
Spencer went to Ireland at the most in- 
auspicious and dangerous moment at 
which a Lord Lieutenant could have been 
sent to Ireland. The hon. Member had 
spoken of previous Lord Lieutenants not 
having to go about under police protec- 
tion; but he was sure he did not mean 
that as a personal taunt. [Mr. Biccar: 
Yes, yes!] His (Mr. Trevelyan’s) inter- 
pretation was that the hon. Member 
meant that Lord Spencer was advocating 
a policy which placed him in personal 
danger from which his Predecessors were 
free. It was not because of his personal 
qualities, or his political and adminis- 
trative opinions, but on account of the 
position he held as Lord Lieutenant 
which made him disliked, as any Lord 
Lieutenant would have been at the time 
he took Office, and in the cireumstancés 
then existing. It should not, therefore, 
be a reproach to him that he had to be 
protected in his walks from his residence 
to the Castle. From the first moment 
of his landing, before there was time to 
ascertain what manner of man he was, 
his life, as far as one class of the com- 
munity was disposed, was not worth one 
momeut’s purchase. It was not, then, 
for his political opinions that the Lord 
Lieutenant required police protection. It 
was enough for those against whom that 
protection was required that he was Lord 
Lieutenant. It was not for him to dwell on 
the qualities of Lord Spencer. It might be 
that his abilities, his experience of Public 
Business, and his extraordinary industry, 
were qualities that could be found else- 
where, though it would not be easy 
to do so; but he had other qualities 
which had a bearing upon the vote which 
he hoped the House would give. He 
had other qualities peculiar to himself— 
an extraordinary knowledge of Irish 
Business, gained by doing Irish Business 
for six hard-worked years, a great know- 
ledge of Irishmen, a great interest in 
Trish affairs, and an honest determina- 
tion to apply all the qualities with which 
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Heaven had endowed him to work Irish 
affairs to the best of his ability for 
the welfare of Ireland. Lord Spencer 
had been called a ‘foreign official”? by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell); but if they calculated the 
number of years that Lord Spencer and 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan had 
respectively spent on Irish soil since they 
came to manhood the comparison would 
not be at all to the disadvantage of Lord 
Spencer. It was impossible to exagge- 
rate the advantage of having a man 
like Lord Spencer applying his ability 
and industry to the work of administra- 
tion on the spot in Ireland at the same 
time that another person was applying 
such poor powers as he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
had to the work of representing the 
Irish Government in that House. They 
could not abolish the Viceroy without 
replacing him in Ireland by a man of 
equal industry, equal ability, and equal 
authority; and that man must not be on 
these Benches, but he must be doing 
administrative work in Ireland. The 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) had said that he would be 
satisfied if the Government would under- 
take to consider the question of the re- 
constitution of the Government of Ire- 
land, and that, in that case, he was 
willing to withdraw the Bill. He did 
not think this was a moment when the 
Government could enter upon such ques- 
tions. They were perfectly satisfied with 
the existing system, and would oppose 
the second reading of the Bill if the hon. 
Member insisted on taking a Division. 
Mr. CALLAN said, that in the enu- 
meration of the duties of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Chief Secretary the right 
hon. Gentleman had omitted the duties 
of emigration agent. As he had learned, 
however, from the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Lord Lieutenant had authority 


over the lunatic asylums, he hoped His 


Excellency would devote some time to 
the lunatic asylums of the two counties 
from which Whig Members came to that 
House—namely, the counties of Derry 
and Donegal—where all the appoint- 
ments were Protestant and Presbyterian, 
to the exclusion of Roman Catholics, 
But he could not support the Bill; it 
was a sham, and, as the Chief Secretary 
had said, the debate upon it was a hol- 
low one. He denied that it was in any 
sense a Party Bill. It had never been 
brought before the Irish Party, never 
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considered by them, and some of them 
had never seen it at all till it was put 
into their hands to-day. The attack, 
therefore, of the junior Member for 
Meath (Mr. Sheil) on the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan was most unjustifiable. 
He thought, however, that if a Member 
of the Royal Family were to undertake 
the duties of Viceroy for five or six years, 
and thereby raised the Government of 
Ireland out of the muddle of Party poli- 
tics, it would cause great satisfaction in 
the country. Two changes, however, 
were required. It was now provided by 
law that no Catholic could be Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and this was a great injustice. 
He saw in his place the Envoy to Rome— 
[‘‘Hear, hear!” and ‘‘No!”] He 
said ‘‘ Yes,” and was as well acquainted 
with Irish opinion as the hon. Members 
who said ‘‘ No.” 


It being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 21st June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Viscount Exmouth, after the death of his 
uncle, 

Pusuic Bitts—Second Reading—Lord Alcester’s 
Grant (95); Lord Wolseley’s Grant * (96). 

Committee—Stolen Goods * (78-105). 

Report—Gas and Water Provisional Orders * 
(76) ; Water Provisional Orders * (77) ; Tram- 
ways Provisional Orders (No. 2) * (80). 

Third Reading—Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Order (No. 2)* (82); Indian Marine * (88), 
and passed. 


LORD ALCESTER’S GRANT BILL. 
(The Earl of Northbrook.) 
(No. 95.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I have to ask your Lordships to 
give a second reading to this Bill for 
the purpose of making a grant to Lord 
Alcester. It has seldom happened that 
the Services of the Army and Navy have 
been so closely associated as they were 


Mr, Callan 


{LORDS} 
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during the recent operations in Egypt. 
I therefore ask to be permitted, in mov- 
ing the second reading of Lord Alcester’s 
Grant Bill, to make such observations as 
will apply to an identical Bill in respect 
to Lord Wolseley, to which also I shall 
have to ask your Lordships to give a 
second reading. In October last Reso- 
lutions were passed in your Lordships’ 
House, nemine dissentiente, thanking 
Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour and 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley for their 
distinguished skill and ability displayed 
in the operations in Egypt. The Queen 
was subsequently pleased to confer upon 
them the distinction of the Peerage, 
followed, in accordance with precedent, 
by a recommendation to both Houses of 
Parliament to make a provision in sup- 
port of that high honour. Your Lord- 
ships, in April last, agreed upon a bumble 
Address of Thanks and concurrence with 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message. 
The Bills for which I have to ask a 
second reading are for the purpose of 
carrying Her Majesty’s gracious recom- 
mendation into effect. My Lords, I 
should have been pleased to dilate some- 
what upon the skill shown by Lord Alces- 
ter in the attack on the forts of Alex- 
andria, whereby his object was gained 
with hardly any damage to the city, 
the energy of his subsequent action on 
shore, the admirable arrangements made 
for the occupation of the Suez Canal, 
and the effective support given under 
his directions to the advance of the 
Army. I should have been glad to 
dwell upon the remarkable foresight of 
Lord Wolseley in planning the military 
operations, the decision and genius he 
displayed in carrying them out, espe- 
cially in the attack on the Egyptian 
lines at Tel-el-Kebir, and the cordiality 
and consideration shown in all his rela- 
tions with the Navy, which are highly 
appreciated by all ranks in that Service. 
But this has been said before, and better 
than I could hope to say it, by my noble 
Friend beside me (Earl Granville), the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury), and His Royal Highness 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. 
The noble Marquess then cordially ac- 
cepted the position which Her Majesty’s 
Government have desired to take with 
respect to these proceedings. I mean 
that, whatever differences of opinion 
there may be as to the policy of the 
Government, such differences should not 
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be permitted to cast a shadow upon the 
recognition of the services of the officers 
whose duty it was to execute their in- 
structions. While, however, it would 
be wearying your Lordships were I to 
dwell longer upon the particular ser- 
vices rendered by my noble and gallant 
Friends in Egypt, I may be allowed 
briefly to refer to their previous careers. 
It is a curious coincidence that they saw 
their first active service together. It is 
30 years ago, in the Burmese War, that 
Lord Alcester, then Commander Sey- 
mour, serving upon General Godwin’s 
Staff as a volunteer, led the storming 

arty at the capture of the works at 

egu, while Ensign Wolseley led an- 
other storming party at Donabew, where 
he was severely wounded. Lord Wolse- 
ley next served in the trenches at Sebas- 
topol, where he was twice wounded. 
He was then engaged with distinc- 
tion in the Indian Mutiny, where he 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, 
and afterwards in the China War of 
1860. In 1870 he directed, with signal 
success, the Red River Expedition. In 
1878 he successfully conducted the Ash- 
antee War, for which he received the 
Thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
and promotion to Major General for dis- 
tinguished service. In 1879 he com- 
manded the troops in the operations 
which concluded the Zulu War. Lord 
Alcester has embraced every opportunity 
of service which presented itself. He took 
out to the Crimea one of our first two 
iron-clads, and in 1860 hecommanded the 
Naval Brigade in New Zealand on shore 
for 13 months, when he was severely 
wounded. He commanded the Flying 
Squadron in 1872, the Channel Squadron 
in 1874, and the Mediterranean Squadron 
from 1880 till a few months ago, when 
he showed high diplomatic ability, emu- 
lating the distinction gained by Sir 
William Parker in the same important 
command. But however distinguished 
the recent services of my gallant Friends 
may be, and however meritorious their 
previous careers, I feel confident they 
will agree with me that the honours 
conferred upon them are not to be re- 
garded solely in reference to themselves, 
but also as awarded to worthy Represen- 
tatives of the two great Services to 
which they belong. I may be allowed 
also to express the satisfaction which is 
felt by the Navy, that the Queen has 
been pleased to confer the honour of a 
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seat in this House upon a distinguished 
Naval Officer, no opportunity of a purely 
Naval Peerage having occurred since 
the time of Lord Exmouth. Both the 
noble and gallant Lords are, I venture 
to think, admirably qualified to assist 
our deliberations upon military and 
naval questions, and well deserve the 
welcome which your Lordships have 
already accorded to them. I need say 
but a few words upon the provisions 
contained in the two Bills which have 
come up to your Lordships from the 
other House. The Government origi- 
nally adopted the latest precedent, and 
proposed to confer upon my noble and 
gallant Friends annuities of £2,000 for 
two lives; but so strong a feeling was 
shown in the other House of Parliament 
that the provision should take the form 
of a grant rather than that of an an- 
nuity, that Her Majesty’s Government, 
desirous as every Government must be 
to meet in such matters the general 
sense of Parliament, changed the form 
of their proposal into grants of £25,000 
to Lord Alcester and £30,000 to Lord 
Wolseley, which roughly but fairly re- 
present the value of their respective an- 
nuities—a change which, I may observe, 
has not been disagreeable to either of 
the noble and gallant Lords who are 
principally concerned. I beg to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, in seconding this Motion I have 
to express my hearty concurrence with 
the noble Earl opposite, and I do not 
think it necessary to enter into any of 
the matters with which he has dealt. In 
this House, at all events, it is not ourduty 
to scrutinize narrowly the manner or 
form of any pecuniary measures which 
the Crown may think fit to reeommend 
to Parliament in order to express its 
approbation of distinguished: services. 
In the other House discussions were 
raised dealing with precedents and in- 
stituting comparisons ; but all such sub- 
jects I put aside entirely. We assent— 
cordially assent—to this proposal, be- 
cause we are glad to concur with the 
Crown in offering our recognition of the 
merits of these distinguished officers who 
have done so much to promote the inte- 
rests of the country, and have shed so 
much lustre on its annals. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’ 
—(The Earl of Northbrook.) 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS’ COM- 
MITTEE — PROFESSOR TYNDALL 
AND THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Earnt or DUNRAVEN asked, 
Whether, owing to the nature of the 
constitution of the Committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade on lighthouse 
illuminants, Professor Tyndall has re- 
signed his position as Scientific Adviser 
of the Board of Trade, and the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights had with- 
drawn from the inquiry; and, if so, 
whether it is the intention of the 
Board of Trade to re-constitute the Com- 
mittee ; also, whether there is any 
objection to lay before the House the 
minutes of proceedings of the Committee; 
and the correspondence between Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, the Board of Trade, the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, 
and the Commissioners of Irish Lights ? 
The noble Earl said, that the question 
affected private rights and the public 
interests. The question which was in- 
volved was, what was the best illuminant 
to be used in our lighthouses round the 
Coast? It was a matter which deeply 
affected the lives and welfare of our 
sailors. It appeared that there was a 
difference of opinion as to whether gas 
or oil burners should be used. As far 
back as 1875, Professor Tyndall had 
reported in favour of the use of gas for 
this purpose. His Report showed that 
gas was, in the view of practical men, the 
better illuminant; and in Ireland there 
was a great wish that it might be used. 
The Commissioners of Irish Lights were 
anxious to adopt the recommendation of 
the Report as far as possible; but they 
were opposed both by the Trinity House 
and the Board of Trade, who refused to 
sanction the necessary expenditure. A 
protest against this decision was signed 
by several influential persons, among 
whom were the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Lord Monck, and Lord Meath; and the 
controversy, thus renewed, went on for 
some time, till at last the Board of Trade 
instituted a formal inquiry into the 
whole subject. After the first appoint- 
ment of the Committee it was re-consti- 
tuted on a different basis, to which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall objected, on the ground 
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that the oil interest preponderated over 
the gas interest; and the subsequent 
action of the Committee appeared to 
have justified Professor Tyndall’s resig- 
nation, because the Committee had made 
experiments with stronger oil-burners 
than any in use while gas-burners of 
the highest power invented by Mr. 
Wigham had not been allowed to be 
exhibited. The Irish Board of Lights 
had no alternative, under the circum- 
stances, than to retire from the Com- 
mittee. The present position of affairs 
was that Professor Tyndall had severed 
his connection with the Board of Trade. 
The personal aspect of the question was 
of the least importance as far as the re- 
sults were concerned ; but the question 
was important as affecting the security 
of property and the lives of sailors at 
sea, and he trusted that the Government 
would be able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the matter. He also trusted 
the Committee would be so altered as 
to enable Professor Tyndall to rejoin 
the Board. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, that the sub- 
ject which had been raised by the noble 
Earl was one in which, unfortunately, a 
great deal of personal feeling had been 
imported, and in regard to which a con- 
siderable amount of jealousy had arisen. 
In answer to the first Question of the 
noble Earl, he must at once say it was 
true that Professor Tyndall had resigned 
his post as Scientific Adviser of the Board 
of Trade, and the President had ex- 
pressed his very great regret that this 
should have taken place. The noble 
Earl had quoted very largely from the 
published Correspondence, and psssibly 
had left the erroneous view upon their 
Lordships’ minds that the Board of 
Trade and the Trinity House had acted 
in a very high-handed manner to the 
prejudice of Professor Tyndall. The 
noble Earl stated that the resignation 
was due to the constitution of the Com- 
mittee charged with the proposed ex- 
periments; and that Professor Tyndall 
considered that Mr. Wigham, the in- 
ventor of the well-known gas burner, 
was not likely to have fair play, as the 
engineer to the Trinity House held a 
patent for an improved burner, and it 
was thought he looked coldly on the use 
of gas in lighthouses. He further said 
that Professor Tyndall brought a charge 
against the Board of Trade for general 
want of support of the gas system, which 
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he stated was in 1879 brought to the 
verge of destruction; also, that Pro- 
fessor Tyndall objected to the action of 
the Trinity House in seeking to invali- 
date some of Mr. Wigham’s patent 
rights. He did not complain of the view 
put forward by the noble Earl; but he 
thought it must be quite clear to anyone 
who had perused the Correspondence 
that there was another side tothe story ; 
and he would endeavour to put briefly 
before their Lordships the views enter- 
tained by the Trinity House, the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lights, and the 
Board of Trade, and the action they had 
taken in this matter. He would first 
clear the ground of that part of the 
charge which referred to past years. 
The’ noble Earl had quoted from Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s letter of the 28th of 
March, in which, while speaking strongly 
in favour of the gas system, and quoting 
the evidence of high authorities in its 
favour, he stated that— 


‘‘Tn the face of this, the gas system in 1879 
was brought to the verge of destruction ;”’ 


also that the Board of Trade— 


“With unaccountable unwisdom, ratified all 
this, and signed what would have been the 
death warrant of the gas system, if active steps 
had not been taken to interpose.” 


This complaint against the Board was in 
respect of the action in past years under 
previous Governments. The great autho- 
rities of the Trinity House, the Northern 
Lights, and the Board of Trade were of 
opinion that these charges were un- 
founded, and that no experiment on a 
sufficient scale had taken place to prove 
the superiority of the gas system. For 
his present purpose he thought it would 
be quite sufficient if he was able to show 
that from the year 1880 the charges made 
against the Board of Trade could not be 
substantiated. It would be well to state 
at once what position the Board of Trade 
held in regard tothis matter. The three 
lighthouse authorities—the Corporation 
of the Trinity House, the Commissioners 
of Northern Lights, and the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights—had full power 
to deal in their respective localities on 
the question as to whether gas, oil, or 
electricity should be employed for 
illumination. The Board of Trade 
was only. indirectly the controlling 
authority, as they were the Trustees 
of the Mercantile Marine Fund, and 
it devolved upon them to see that the 
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money was properly spent. As far as 
possible the Board of Trade refrained 
from interference with these local autho- 
rities; but it was clearly the duty of 
the Board to bring them together when 
any difference arose in connection with 
their work, in order to render their ar- 
rangements as uniform as possible. The 
question of the efficiency and compara- 
tive cost of the three illuminants—gas, 
oil, and latterly of electricity—had been 
for some time under consideration. The 
Commissioners of Irish Lights had taken 
a very strong stand in favour of gas. 
The other two great authorities, certainly 
of equal weight and experience, were 
not, however, of the same opinion; and 
it had, therefore, seemed most desirable 
to the Board of Trade, acting really as 
a go-between, that experiments should 
be made, after the present Government 
came into power, to determine which of 
the three illuminants should be adopted, 
and, by means of careful and exhaustive 
trials, to clear the whole matter up. The 
position of the Board of Trade to the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights was some- 
what peculiar, and involved special re- 
sponsibility from their position as Trus- 
tees to the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
The noble Earl had quoted a& letter of 
Professor Tyndall of the 8th of March, 
in which he said that— 

“Tf the treatment of the gas invention is a 
fair sample of the general treatment of Ireland 
by England, it would be the duty of every 
Irishman to become a Home Ruler.’’ 

To clear that point up let him at once 
say that he could not believe Professor 
Tyndall could have been aware of the 
financial position of the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights when he made this ob- 
servation. If the Commissioners had 
had Home Rule in this matter they 
would be absolutely bankrupt. It ap- 
peared that, whereas in 1881 they spent 
£82,000, they received dues amounting 
to only £21,000; so that no less than 
£61,000 had to be paid over to them 
from the dues collected in England and 
Scotland to enable them to carry out the 
work of lighting the Irish Coast. He 
mentioned this fact merely to show how 
very responsible a position the Board of 
Trade held towards the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights as Trustees of the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund. The President 
paid a visit to Ireland in 1881, and was 
shown the working of Mr. Wigham’s 
apparatus on the spot. He was very 
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much struck with the importance of the 
invention ; and although he found there 
was some little difference of opinion 
among the Commissioners themselves, he 
thought the matter of such consequence 
that he suggested a series of compara- 
tive experiments should be carried out 
as soon as possible under the observa- 
tion of Professor Tyndall. As matters 
proceeded it was found that a trial on a 
small scale could not be satisfactorily 
carried out; and the Trinity House sug- 
gested, on the 28th of March, 1882, 
that the preliminary trials should be 
given up, and that the investigation 
should be thoroughly exhaustive and 
complete, and include a full inquiry into 
the merits of the electric light. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in September, 1882, had 
expressed himself very strongly respect- 
ing Mr. Wigham and Sir James Douglass 
being both inventors, and, therefore, 
that they ought to be put on the same 
footing. This the Corporation of Trinity 
House objected to, and stated to the 
Board of Trade in October, 1882, that— 


“The question of equal personal interests 
should be reduced to its true proportion. Mr. 
Wigham, the patentee of the composite gas 
burner, is a manufacturer, constructing and 
vending to ¢he lighthouse authorities not only 
the burner itself, but the whole gas-making 
apparatus connected with it. He has incurred 
the expense of a patent, and will reap substantial 
profit at the hands of the shipowner in the 
event of success after those trials. Sir James 
Douglass is not a manufacturer nor a trader in 
oil. He has himself incurred the expense of a 
patent, without any contribution by the Cor- 
poration, and has granted the free use of it 
to all the Lighthouse Boards ; so that he makes 
no profit whatever by success, and the only 
benefittee is the shipowner.” 


It was well known that Sir James 
Douglass was the life and soul of the 
Trinity House. About this time the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
an interview with Professor Tyndall on 
the subject of the experiments; and in 
the course of conversation it appeared 
to him that as Professor Tyndall seemed 
to have a very strong opinion as to the 
superiority of gas over oil, and as to the 
special right of Mr. Wigham as regards 

atents, and some little disposition to 
impute motives and pecuniary interests 
to people, it would be better to have 
another gentleman appointed to assist 
in the investigation specially represent- 
ing the Board of Trade, and thoroughly 
and entirely impartial. Now, in speak- 
ing of Professor Tyndall, it must be 


Lord Sudeley 
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remembered that he was one who stood 
very high indeed in the scientific world. 
He was a gentleman well known to 
many of their Lordships, and his high 
character, straightforwardness, and in- 
dependence were well known; but it 
was no discredit to him to say that he 
had the character that, when once he 
had formed an opinion, it was almost 
impossible to get him to alter it. The 
President of the Board of Trade had 
felt he was bound, as a Trustee, to look 
upon the matter from a practical point 
of view. He had to remember that, 
however high a value he might place 
on Professor Tyndall’s opinion, the Cor- 
poration of the Trinity House, with 
their great authorities, and the Oom- 
missioners of Northern Lights, with their 
eminent scientific advisers, were dis- 
tinctly opposed to the view that gas was 
better than oil, and would not agree to 
any Committee they considered to be 
partial. When, therefore, he found on 
the part of Professor Tyndall an ap- 
parent leaning on one side, he thought 
it was impossible to leave the matter 
entirely under Professor Tyndall’s super- 
vision. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, who was Gas Referee 
to the Board of Trade, was appointed to 
act specially in their interest in the 
matter, and it was hoped that this would 
have been done without in any way 
slighting the feelings of Professor Tyn- 
dall. It was proposed that the engineers 
of the three Boards, with Professor Tyn- 
dall and Mr Vernon Harcourt, should 
form the proposed Committee of Inquiry, 
and that Mr. Wigham, as the inventor 
of the improved gas-burner, in deference 
to Professor Tyndall’s wishes, should 
be put in the same position as Sir James 
Douglass, the patentee of a burner. At 
first it was arranged that these two gen- 
tlemen should not vote on the Com- 
mittee. A letter received from the 
Chairman of the Committee, dated the 
22nd of January, 1883, (No.59), showed 
the difficulty arising from Sir James 
Douglass’s and Mr. Wigham’s position 
not being properly defined; and it was 
thought better, on the whole, to let 
these two gentlemen, who might be con- 
sidered to represent gas and oil respec- 
tively, become ordinary Members of the 
Committee. In the same letter was 
mentioned a suggestion from the Trinity 
House, that the Board of Trade should 
appoint some gentleman conversant with 
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the theoretical details of the electric | was for the public good. The success of 


light. In accordance with this, the 


Board of Trade selected Dr. Hopkinson | 


—as being one of the ablest and best 
known electrical engineers—to represent 
that branch on the Committee. On 
February 3, Professor Tyndall asked to 
be relieved of the duty of serving on 
the proposed Committee. The Board of 
Trade wrote immediately, stating that 
the Committee would, in their opinion, 
be incomplete without his presence and 
assistance ; and, on the 17th, Professor 
Tyndall suggested an alternative Com- 
mittee, leaving out the names of Dr. 
Hopkinson and Mr. William Douglass. 
The Board of Trade replied, on the 20th 
of February, that they could not allow 
him to nominate the Committee. “As 
far as Dr. Hopkinson was concerned, it 
appeared that Professor Tyndall, in his 
letter of the 28th of March, objected to 
him, because he was an intimate friend 
and associate of Sir James Douglass. 
The Board of Trade looked upon Dr. 
Hopkinson as a gentleman whose stand- 
ing in his Profession was such as to 
place him above the suspicion of pre- 
judice. Their Lordships would see that 
in the same way it would be easy to 
retort upon Professor Tyndall, in respect 
to his strong feelings in favour of Mr. 
Wigham’s gas process and his patent 
rights, that he also was prejudiced. But 
the Board of Trade were emphatically 
of opinion that those insinuations and 
suggestions ought not to have been 
made. As regarded the point raised by 
Professor Tyndall, to the effect that Mr. 
Wigham and Sir James Douglass ought 
not to have the power of voting on the 
Committee, the Board of Trade pointed 
out in their letter to the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights— 


“ As to the question whether one or more of 
the Members of the Committee should be de- 
prived of voting, the Board do not think there 
is need of any instruction being given to the 
Committee on this point. If there should be 
a necessity for voting, the names of the Mem- 
bers voting will appear in the Report, and any 
pecuniary interest which any Member will have 
will be duly weighed. Besides, as the Board 
have told the Commissioners of Northern Light- 
houses, the Committee and its Members cannot 
be expected to act as the practical advisers of 
the Government or the Lighthouse Board. Their 
functions will be confined to ascertaining by 
experiment certain facts on which at present 
there is some difference of opinion, and no exact 
means of determining results.“ 


The sole object of the present inquiry 





individual inventors, apart from the 
obvious duty of dealing justly by them, 
was a matter of minor importance. In 
answer to another Question of the noble 
Earl, he might state that the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights had intimated 
their intention of withdrawing from the 
inquiry; but the Board of Trade had 
discovered that this was only due to a 
misunderstanding as to the manner in 
which the Committee intended to carry 
out their business. They had since 
placed the explanation of the Committee 
with supplementary Correspondence be- 
fore the Commissioners of Irish Lights, 
and had every reason to think that the 
Commissioners would at once reconsider 
their decision. If, however, they should 
feel it their duty to permanently with- 
draw, the Board of Trade would have 
to consider seriously whether it would 
be worth while to proceed with the ex- 
periments, or whether it would be better 
to let the whole matter drop, and for 
each authority to carry out their own 
trials. The Committee had only met on 
a few occasions, and it would be im- 
possible for the Minutes of their pro- 
ceedings to be published piecemeal. The 
general Correspondence on the subject, 
numbering no less than 112 letters, was 
in the possession of the House. In re- 
ference to the inquiry by the noble Earl 
as to the omission of a portion of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt’s letter of November, 
1882 (No. 51), he would state that it 
was merely a copy of extracts from a 
confidential letter sent to the Trinity 
House. The whole letter had been 
shown to Professor Tyndall; but, in 
writing to the Trinity House, it was 
thought inexpedient to quote the whole 
of a private letter. He thought that . 
after that review the House would see 
that, in arranging for this Committee, 
the Trinity House, the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights, and the Board of 
Trade, had been desirous that its repre- 
sentation should be such as to make a 
valuable, practical, and exhaustive in- 
quiry into every branch of the subject, 
and to be enabled to give an opinion of 
the greatest public importance. It was 
much to be regretted that any personal 
feeling of jealousy should have arisen, 
but the Board of Trade hoped that the 
whole matter would now settle down, 
and the investigation be allowed to pro- 
ceed, 
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Tae Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, until 
Wednesday night, when he had the Oor- 
respondence to which the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Dunraven) had alluded placed 
in his hands, he was entirely ignorant 
of the subject; but as he enjoyed the 
friendship of Professor Tyndall, and 
knew him to be not only a man of great 
scientific attainments, but also a fair- 
minded man, he could not but think 
that some blunder had been made on 
the part of the Board of Trade. Having 
read the whole Correspondence which 
had been published, he was a little 
amused with the way in which it had 
been handled by the noble Earl, who 
read a number of extracts from Profes- 
sor Tyndall’s letters, but did not give 
their Lordships the smallest hint of 
what were the answers of the great 
Public Departments—the Scottish Com- 
missioners, the English Commissioners 
—the Trinity House—and the Irish 
Commissioners. Having, as he had 
said, read the Correspondence, and 
being, at the same time, entirely satisfied 
of the perfect purity of his motives, he 
could not but come to the conclusion 
that Professor Tyndall had made a very 
great mistake in refusing his services to 
the Board of Trade. The real question 
was, what was the best illuminant for 
lighthouses in the Three Kingdoms ?—a 
purely scientific question, to be deter- 
mined by experiments which must be 
conducted under the very best scientific 
authorities that could be obtained. The 
Board of Trade consulted with the three 
great bodies connected with the Three 
Kingdoms. They requested these bodies 
to name their own Representatives on 
the Committee, and this was done. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall had persuaded himself of 
the great superiority of the gas illumi- 
nant which had been developed under 
the care of Mr. Wigham, the inventor 
of a gas illuminator, who was one of 
the Members appointed on the Commit- 
tee. Professor Tyndall, therefore, ob- 
jected to the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, principally on the ground that 
it included Sir James Douglass, who was 
engineer to the Trinity House, and was 
personally interested in a patent for an 
oil illuminant. There were two ways 
in which such a body of men might be 
selected. One would be to choose only 
such as had no interest in any particular 
method—in fact, a body of judges. The 
other course, which was actually adopted, 
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was to select representatives of every 
interest. Thus, though Sir James Doug. 
lass had an interest in oil, Mr. Wigham, 
Professor Tyndall’s friend, had a patent 
for gas illuminants, and was a gas manu- 
facturer. Thus each of those gentle- 
men would correct the other. The Board 
of Trade, in deference to Professor Tyn- 
dall’s opinion, were quite willing to re- 
move the name of Mr. William Doug- 
lass from the Committee, as he was Sir 
James Douglass’s brother. ‘Therefore, 
he did not think any blame could attach 
to the Board of Trade in the matter; 
but he was quite certain that, under the 
circumstances, Professor Tyndall was 
mistaken in the view he had taken. It 
was the case of an Irish invention versus 
an English invention. He did not think 
either the Northern Commissioners in 
Scotland, or the Trinity House in Eng- 
land, could have the smallest prejudice 
against any particular invention. He 
felt perfectly certain that they would 
give equal justice to all the inventions 
brought before them. Since his noble 
Friend had sat down he had received a 
telegram, which showed that his noble 
Friend had made a mistake, and that 
the decision of the Committee he re- 
ferred to only related to minor experi- 
ments. He believed that it was the opi- 
nion of the Trinity House authorities 
that oil could be made quite as efficient 
as gas for the less powerful lights, but 
that for the more powerful lights elec- 
tricity must be employed. It was for 
this reason that they desired that Dr. 
Hopkinson, who was specially acquainted 
with the subject of electric lighting, 
should be placed upon the Committee. 
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NAVY—WRECK OF H.M.S. “LIVELY” 
—THE “HEN AND CHICKENS” 
ROCK AND “‘ NORTH SHOAL.” 


MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he rose to inquire of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in reference to the loss of Her 
Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ Lively,”” Whether any 
representations have been made to the 
Board of Admiralty or other department 
with the view of having the rock known 
as the ‘‘Hen and Chickens’ buoyed ; 
and, if so, for what reason a precaution 
apparently so necessary for the safety 
of Her Majesty’s Ships has not been 
taken? The subject was one of con- 
siderable public interest, because the 
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vessel in question was a very valuable 
one. It was certainly a most extraordi- 
nary thing that the vessel should have 
struck upon this shoal in broad daylight, 
and when she had an experienced officer 
on board; and,doubtless, if this shoal hac 
been buoyed the accident would not have 
happened. It would not be proper, at 
the present moment, for him to say any- 
thing that might prejudice the case, 
which would certainly have to be in- 
quired into, or to aggravate the position 
of a gallant officer who would, doubtless, 
have to justify the course he pursued 
before a court martial. In one respect 
he thought that the commanders in the 
Royal Navy were more sinned against 
than sinning, and that was in the matter 
of the charge of their ships being handed 
over to pilots. In the present instance, 
he understood that the Lively at the time 
she struck was in charge of a pilot. 
Nothing could conduce more to accidents 
of this character than to place British 
ships of war, when in British waters, in 
the hands of pilots, because such a course 
must inevitably weaken the sense of 
responsibility of the commanding offi- 
cers. The Board of Admiralty had pub- 
lished a most admirable work, showing 
the dangers surrounding the British 
Coasts, and also most excellent charts; 
and officers in the Navy should be re- 
quired to make themselves acquainted 
with those means for making them com- 
petent pilots. If all naval officers were 
obliged to be their own pilots in British 
waters, and to keep a careful record of 
the mode in which they took their ves- 
sels in and out of harbour, a very good 
school of navigation would be established, 
which would fit our officers to pilot their 
vessels with safety in all parts of the 
globe. His belief was that if a buoy 
had been placed onthe Hen and Chickens 
Rock, a valuable ship might have been 
saved for the British Service. He also 
wished to inquire, Whether any similar 
representations have been at any time 
made with reference to a well-known 
danger called the ‘‘ North Shoal,” off 
the west coast of the Orkneys ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the recent catastrophe, 
the marking of that danger by means 
of a buoy will be seriously considered ? 
and to move for any correspondence on 
the subjects. The shoal in question was 
thus described by the Admiralty— 

“The North Shoal is a bank of 20 and 26 
fathoms, having on it a small and nearly per- 
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pendicular rock which rises to within nearly 
7 feet of the surface of low water springs; the 
summit of the rock is not more than half the 
size of a boat, the lead falling off it into deeper 
water.” 

This rock was nine miles distant from 
the nearest land, and was in the track 
ot vessels coming from North America. 
There was a large number of men and 
vessels engaged in the cod fishing in the 
Northern Seas. Shoals of this character 
were a great danger to vessels engaged 
in the fishings on that part of the Coast ; 
and if this matter were seriously con- 
sidered by the Admiralty or the Board 
of Trade, and the dangerous spot marked 
either by a lightship or a bugy, it would 
be the means of saving many lives. 


Moved for— 


“Correspondence respecting the buoying of 
the rock known as the ‘ Hen and Chickens,’ and 
of the ‘ North Shoal,’ off the west coast of the 
Orkneys.’’— (The Duke of Marlborough.) 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
he wished to call attention to the fact 
that the captain of a steam fishing boat 
or tug named the Mary Anne had done 
everything he could to render assistance, 
and deserved the greatest possible thanks 
for his conduct. But shortly after the 
Lively struck, a steam herring boat, on 
its way to Stornoway, passed close by, 
being only two or three minutes off; 
and, though every possible signal of dis- 
tress was held out, the captain of this 
ship did not stir one yard from his course 
to render assistance, or even come near 
to see if he could be of any use. No 
doubt, the captain in question had written 
to the Scotch papers to explain that he 
saw that a steam tug was already on 
the spot, and also that some hours after- 
wards he did return; but neither of 
those excuses ought, in his (the Mar- 
quess of Lothian’s) opinion to be enter- 
tained. It was not unlikely, however, 
that if this captain did return he might 
claim compensation for the time passed ; 
but he trusted no compensation would 
be allowed to him. He thought it de- 
sirable to bring under public notice the 
conduct of captains of ships not render- 
ing assistance in case of distress. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that he joined with the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Marlborough) in deploring the 
loss of one of Her Majesty’s ships; and 
he agreed that no pains should be spared 
to ascertain the circumstances connected 
with the occurrence. He was, however, 
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in a position of considerable difficulty ; 
because, when one of Her Majesty’s 
ships was lost, a court martial to inquire 
into the circumstances of the loss was 
held, and one would be held in this case. 
The Report would come before the 
Board of Admiralty ; and accordingly it 
was quite impossible for him to refer in 
any way in that House to the circum- 
stances of the loss of the Lively, or to 
the responsibility of the officer in com- 
mand of it. ‘Their Lordships would, 
therefore, excuse him if he did not enter 
into any of these questions. He was 
obliged to the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Lothian) for the information he 
had communicated. If he were to answer 
the first Question of the noble Duke 
strictly, he would say that no representa- 
tion of any kind had been made to the 
Admiralty with regard to the Hen and 
Chickens Rock. In 1869, however, the 
officer surveying those parts of the Coast 
suggested that a beacon or buoy should 
be placed over the sunken rock, and the 
Commissioners of Northern Lights re- 
commended that this should be done; 
but the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, who had a consultative voice in 
these matters, were of opinion that a 
very good clearing mark was given in 
the Admiralty directions, and they did 
not see that the proposal was necessary. 
No further representations had been 
made since 1869. With respect to the 
Question whether similar representations 
had been at any time made with reference 
to the North Shoal, off the West Coast 
of the Orkneys, he had to say that no re- 
presentation whatever had been made to 
the Admiralty with regard to it. The 
Hydrographer to the Navy who was the 
authority whom the Board of Admiralty 
consulted in these matters, reported to 
the Board that the shoal was 7 feet 
under water; and, in his opinion, no 
buoy would stand in such an exposed 
position; and the danger, moreover, 
was out of the general track of navi- 
gation. In 1876 the Commissioners of 
Supply for Orkney made a represen- 
tation to the Board of Trade that there 
were 44 rocks and shoals around the 
Islands which were not marked by either 
buoys or beacons. The Memorial was re- 
ferred to the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights, who advised that a few lights 
were required ; but the North Shoal was 
not among those so reeommended. There 
was no objection to the Correspondence 
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being produced. Their Lordships were 
probably aware that the Board of Ad- 
miralty were not responsible for the 
lighting of the Coasts. The Board of 
Trade was the authority dealing with 
such matters, acting under the advice of 
the Commissioners of Northern Lights 
and the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET suggested 
that the danger from the rock on which 
the Lively stranded might be obviated 
by blowing up the rock with dynamite, 
and that its destruction would be a 
merciful purpose, to which a little dyna- 
mite could be applied. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Correspondence ordered to be laid be- 
fore the House. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—ASSIZES AND QUARTER 
SESSIONS.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or POWIS called attention 
to the inconvenience which arises from 
certain Assizes having been fixed by 
the judges for the days on which the 
quarter sessions are by statute re- 
quired to be held ; and asked whether it 
will be necessary to hold sessions for 
the trial of prisoners in the same week 
as that in which assize gaol delivery has 
taken place? 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, he might 
explain that the inconveniences to which 
the noble Earl referred would only occur 
in three counties—namely, Montgomery- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire. 
The fact that certain Assizes had been 
fixed for Quarter Session day in those 
counties was due to pure inadvertence; 
and he need not say that the Judges 
would be the last to inflict any needless 
inconvenience on country gentlemen. In 
ordinary years, moreover, it would not 
have occurred. The learned Judges who 
were to attend the Assizes in the coun- 
ties in question had expressed their 
willingness to try all the prisoners com- 
mitted for trial to the Quarter Sessions, 
or, if it would be more convenient to the 
magistrates, to postpone the commission 
day for one day. The Judges would thus 
either perform the duties of the magis- 
trates, or allow those gentlemen to do 
their own duties without interference. 
He would take care that for the future 
the Judges should be reminded, when 
the Circuits were selected, that the days 
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for the commencement of the Assizes 
must be so fixed as not to conflict with 
the Quarter Sessions. In answer to the 
second part of the noble Earl’s Notice, 
he had to say that the days for the hold- 
ing of Quarter Sessions were fixed by 
Act of Parliament. He feared, there- 
fore, that the Court of Quarter Sessions 
for Montgomeryshire, to which his noble 
Friend specially referred, must meet as 
usual on the chance of there being some 
business, such as a presentment, to 
transact. The difficulty which the noble 
Earl wished to see obviated would only 
occur in the two or three counties where 
the Judges began their Circuits. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (UNRE- 
FORMED) BILL—INQUIRY FEES. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp HENNIKER, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
they have considered the question of the 
large fees to be paid to the Treasury by 
the boroughs mentioned in the First 
Schedule of the Municipal Corporations 
(Unreformed) Bill, with the view of re- 
lieving these corporations of a heavy 
charge ? said, he hoped the Government 
would be able to give him a reply to a 
Question he asked of the noble Earl 
who had charge of the Municipal Cor- 
porations (Unreformed) Bill, when he 
presented a Petition, a few days ago, 
from the borough of Aldeburgh. Alde- 
burgh was one of those boroughs which 
were included in the First Schedule of 
the Bill, as boroughs which should be 
retained. It would be a great strain on 
their resources to make them pay a large 
sum for Treasury fees. This would not 
be so hard were the boroughs only now 
to be incorporated. As it was, they 
were only to be reformed; and all they 
had to spare in the way of funds would 
be required for placing the new ma- 
chinery in working order. This borough, 
like the other boroughs in the same 
category, merely asked for an act of 
justice—that an Act of Parliament 
might be passed to place them under 
the Municipal Corporations Consolida- 
tion Act, 1882, without the necessity of 
applying for a new Charter. Perhaps 
the noble Lord would state whether Her 
Majesty’s Government could deal spe- 
cially with such cases ? 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przsi- 
vENT of the Counorz) said, that the 
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new Charters would be prepared by the 
Privy Council. He had been in com- 
munication with the Treasury on the 
subject ; and it had been decided that 
the towns to which the Question of the 
noble Lord referred should be exempted 
from the expense of the fees which his 
noble Friend feared they would have to 
incur. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—ORDERS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp HENNIKER, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the Orders 
of the Privy Council under the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act; and to 
ask, Whether these Orders can be pub- 
lished from time to time in a consoli- 
dated form? said, he had taken it upon 
himself to place this Notice on the 
Paper, as he had had some little ex- 
perience as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee under this Act in the county 
in which he lived for several years past ; 
and he had had special means of know- 
ing how the Act worked, as they had had 
more than one severe outbreak of disease 
during the last few years. The other 
day the noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon) called attention to 
the importation of disease. He did not 
intend to enter into that question; but 
he mentioned it, as he thought, while 
fresh regulations were desired, that they 
should not neglect to use the powers 
they already had with the greatest 
effect possible. Two or three years ago 
he noticed that it was not so difficult as 
it had been this last year to make all 
concerned understand what the law 
was; but there were now such a mass 
of Orders put forth that it was difficult 
for anyone who carefully followed the 
action of the Privy Council to keep 
pace with these constant changes; and, 
for those who were determined not to 
understand, it was very easy to make 
excuses and to puzzle others. The 
great difficulty they had had was to 
make dealers in cattle conform to the 
regulations; and in the last two out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease they had 
kept the disease alive when the district 
would have been free long before it was 
so. These dealers, during the last out- 
break, actually got up a correspondence 
in the newspapers, declared the regula- 
tions were impossible to understand, 
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and, of course, placed great difficulties 
in the way of the local authority. Of 
course, this was overcome; and, after a 
time, every regulation was in good work- 
ing order. Hardly, however, was this 
the case, when down came a fresh Order, 
and undid all the good effect of what 
had been done. He would only quote 
two instances to show what he meant. 
An Order was passed some time ago 
—still, he was glad to say, in force— 
which allowed local authorities to close 
their district against other authorities. 
This was a most useful Order while all 
markets were closed, and dealt effec- 
tually with the dealers. This last year 
they had put this Order in full force in 
Suffolk, and the county had been rapidly 
cleared of disease—so much so that, if 
these restrictions could have been kept 
in force about a fortnight longer than 
they were, it was the opinion of the 
most practical men in the district that 
the disease would have been stamped 
out. However, the markets were opened 
by the Privy Council, and it was of no 
further use to continue the restrictions 
of the local authority. The disease 
broke out afresh, of course, and although, 
happily, not to a large extent, was still 
in the district. It might be said that 
the Order in Council now in force gave 
local authorities power to deal with 
markets. So it did; but the Order was 
not in existence at the time he had 
mentioned; and he did not think it 
would be so effectual, where there were 
several local authorities in one county, 
as the action of the Privy Council. Be 
that as it might, these constant changes 
did not do good, and tended to puzzle 
all concerned, and to defeat the action 
of the local authorities. He would 
give another case. An Order was put 
forth a short time ago to allow local 
authorities to grant licences for markets 
in their districts where disease existed 
within their district. Hardly had this 
been placed in working order when it 
was cancelled by a fresh one, altering 
the terms of the power of the local 
authority. Probably the Privy Council 
were right in their last Orders; but 
why should such constant changes be 
made? It handicapped the local autho- 
rities, on whose action, in carrying out 
the Orders strictly, so much depended, 
and really gave an excuse to those who 
wished to evade the law. Of course, he 
was quite aware that it was desirable 
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that the Government should have powers, 
and so use them as to deal with special 
emergencies; but in order to support 
the local authorities throughout the 
country, and, in fact, to carry out the 
law properly, it was most important 
that the Orders should be changed as 
seldom as possible, and that some Code 
of Regulations should be published—say 
twice a year—of all the Orders in force, 
so that no one might have a shadow of 
a foundation for saying he could not 
understand the regulations in force. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councit) said, he knew very 
few Members of that House better en- 
titied from experience to give an opi- 
nion on this subject than the noble Lord. 
He quite agreed with the substance and 
the object of the remarks they had just 
heard. But he was not prepared to 
admit that the multiplicity of Orders 
which the noble Lord had described 
could have been avoided, under the 
circumstances of this country. It had 
been caused by the variety of the cir- 
cumstances with which they had to 
deal, and partly by the increase of ex- 
perience as time went on. But he 
was bound to say that he sympathized 
with the noble Lord in his struggles 
with the Orders as they now stood; and 
he was able to tell him that the Privy 
Council felt that the time had come 
when an effort ought to be made to 
simplify and consolidate them. He 
was glad to say that from the much 
more self-acting character of the Orders 
as they now stcod, in consequence of 
some recent changes, the Privy Council 
hoped that*the Orders in future would 
be more easily carried out. They were 
of opinion that the time had come 
when the process desired by the noble 
Lord should take place, and they were 
now at work upon a consolidation of the 
Orders. That was a work which had to 
be done with great care and accuracy, 
and it would take a little time; but it 
was going on as fast as possible. The 
Orders would be consolidated into two 
sets, one containing the regulations with 
regard to home animals, and the other 
the regulations relating to foreign ani- 
mals. He hoped when those consoli- 
dated Orders appeared they would fully 
meet the views of the noble Lord. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN wished 
to suggest whether it would not be 
possible at some of the ports that some- 
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thing in the nature of a quarantine 
should be established. He was per- 
fectly certain that the future of the 
agricultural interest in this country de- 
pended very much upon the safeguards 
taken with respect to the foreign cattle 
which came here. It was greatly to be 
deprecated that foreign cattle should be 
allowed to enter wholesale. The sub- 
ject was beset with so many difficulties 
that his suggestion might prove un- 
workable, but he gave it for what it 
was worth; and hoped the authorities 
would remember how greatly the pros- 
perity of British agriculture depended 
on the exclusion of diseased cattle. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 21st June, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Brris— First Reading— 
Naval Discipline and Enlistment Acts Amend- 
ment * [241]; Representative Peers (Scot- 
land) * [242]. 

Second Reading — Railway Passenger Duty, &c. 
ads Turnpike Acts Continuance * [231]; 

Yorkshire Register Acts Amendment * [221]. 

Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Seventh Night] 
—k.P. 

Committee— Report — Labourers (Ireland) (29- 
240). 

onstdioed as amended—Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 6) * [195]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (No. 8) * [199]. 

Third Reading — Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Hildersham)* [209]; Land Drainage Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2)* [210]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Order (No. 10) * [206] ; 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Order * 
[173]; Metropolis Improvement Provisional 
Order (No. 2)* [174]; Metropolis Improve- 
ment Provisional Order (No. 3)* [174]; 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Order 
(No. 4) * [214]. 

Withdrawn—Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund 
(Ireland) * [116]. 


QUESTIONS. 
_oO On 
POST OFFICE—OVERHEAD TELEGRAPH 
AND TELEPHONE WIRES. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is the 
fact that overhead telegraph and tele- 
phone wires are in some cases stretched 
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across streets, not only by Her Majesty’s 
Post Office, but also by persons not em- 
powered to do so, either by Act of Par- 
liament or by any licence from the public 
bodies in whom is vested the soil of 
the street across which such wires are 
stretched ; whether there exist any means 
of ascertaining the number of overhead 
wires in the Metropolis which belong to 
private owners or companies which have 
ceased to use them, or for other reasons 
have ceased to keep them in repair; 
and, whether it may not be the case that 
there is an increasing number of over- 
head wires, of which the owners cannot 
be identified, which are practically aban- 
doned, and which are daily falling more 
and more out of repair, and becoming 
more dangerous to the public ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I have carefully 
considered the hon. Member’s Question, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
it would be beyond the province of the 
Post Office to inquire into the circum- 
stances under which wires not belonging 
to it have been erected, or to take any 
steps to ascertain the condition of such 
wires, except in so far as they may in- 
terfere with the due maintenance of the 
wires of the Department. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—ORDERS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, If he 
will be good enough to state to the 
House whether there is any sufficient 
reason why the very numerous Orders 
of Council, relating to the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, which have 
been issued since the Animals Order of 
15th December 1879, should not now be 
codified and re-issued as one New Order 
of Council ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that the 
codification of the Orders in Council was 
proceeding as rapidly as possible. It 
would, however,’ necessarily take some 
time, because it would have to be done 
with great care; and it might be found 
more convenient to have two Orders, one 
relating to home and the other to foreign 
animals. 


INDIA OFFICE—PERMANENT UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE—APPOINT. 
MENT OF MR. GODLEY. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
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When Mr. Godley, the future perma- 
nent Under Secretary of State for India, 
entered the Civil Service, and what ap- 

ointments he has since held; and, if 

e would state the names of those who, 
since the creation of that office in 1858, 
have been appointed to it, and the 
length of service and the position occu- 
pied by them at the date of their ap- 
pointment ? 

CotoneL NOLAN also asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for India, If his 
official position is next to that of the 
Secretary of State for India; and, if it 
is superior to that of all other Indian 
Secretaries; and, if his present office 
has at any time been occupied by a gen- 
tleman who, at the date of his appoint- 
ment, had not attained the age now 
reached by Mr. Godley ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: In reply to the 
noble Lord, I have to say that Mr. 
Godley was Private Secretary to the 
First Lord of the Treasury from 1872 
to 1874, and again from 1880 till July 
1882, when he was appointed a Com- 
missioner of Inland Revenue. On the 
creation of the Indian Office in 1858, 
Sir George Clerk, one of the Secretaries 
to the Board of Control, who had en- 
tered the Bengal Civil Service in 1817, 
was appointed Permanent Under Secre- 
tary of State. He resigned in 1860, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Merivale, who, 
without any previous experience in the 
Civil Service, had been appointed in 
1847 Permanent Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Upon his death, 
in 1874, he was succeeded by Sir Louis 
Malet, who entered the Audit Office in 
1839, was transferred to the Board of 
Trade in 1847, where he continued to 
serve till 1872, when he was appointed 
a Member of the Council of India. My 
hon. and gallant Friend asks me two 
very delicate Questions. He asks me 
about my own official position, and the 
relative ages of other gentlemen. For 
myself, I can only say that though my 
official position is, in common with that 
of the Permanent Under Secretary, next 
to the Secretary of State, it is by no 
means superior to that of all other In- 
dian Secretaries. My Colleague, the 
Permanent Under Secretary, is absolved 
from the duty of answering Questions in 
the House of Commons. I hope my 
hon. and gallant Friend will not think 
me discourteous if I decline to enter 
into the delicate question of the ages of 
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my Predecessors in title and occupa- 
tion. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE 
REGENT’S PARK. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether any ar- 
rangement has been arrived at with 
respect to the inclosure in Regent’s 
Park ; and, if so, whether he will state 
the same to the House ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am sorry 
I am not able to answer the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question at present. The arrange- 
ments have not been finally completed; 
but I hope they will be before long, and 
I shall then make a statement to the 
House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Does 
the right hon. Gentleman propose to 
make any arrangement for compensating 
the owners of the property which will 
be depreciated if this inclosure is thrown 
open ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No; cer- 
tainly not. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


— AUSTRALIAN COLONIES — AN. 
NEXATION OF NEW GUINEA BY 
QUEENSLAND. 


Srr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, When the Despatch from 
the Governor of Queensland with re- 
spect to the annexation of New Guinea 
will be in the hands of Members; whe- 
ther he can now inform the House of 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject; and, whether the 
recent Correspondence with other Aus- 
tralasian Colonies, with respect to the 
annexation of certain other islands in 
the Pacific, will be presented to Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The des- 
patch from the Governor of Queensland 
will be given to the House next week, 
together with other Papers on the sub- 
ject. The Correspondence with the 
other Australasian Colonies as to certain 
Islands in the Pacific will also shortly 
be given to Parliament. As to the 
main portion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question, I regret that I cannot 
say anything more definite than I said 
last week. The question is a large one, 
and involves many considerations and 
inquiries; but I hope that shortly the 
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House will be placed in possession of 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government, 
as they propose laying on the Table 
the despatch which will be sent in reply 
to that of the Governor of Queensland. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The telegram from the Governor of 
Queensland on the subject was received 
as long ago as the 10th of April; and 
Her Majesty’s Government have been, 
therefore, some little time in making up 
their minds. I hope we may know next 
week what they propose to do. 


NAVY—OFFICERS OF THE STEAM 
RESERVE. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
the propriety of giving- to the Officers 
of the Steam Reserve at naval stations 
either lodgings or lodging money as was 
formerly done ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Lodging money is payable only to offi- 
cers unprovided with accommodation on 
board ship, and is, therefore, not issu- 
able to officers of the Steam Reserve, 
who are entitled to such accommodation. 
Upwards of 10 years ago, by an over- 
sight, this allowance was drawn by some 
officers of the Steam Reserve; but as 
soon as attention was called to the cir- 
cumstance orders were given that its 
issue to them should cease. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Is 
the hon. Gentleman aware that though 
there are over 100 officers of the Steam 
Reserve at Portsmouth, lodgings are 
only provided on board the Asia for 
four ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I am not aware what the accommodation 
is; at the same time, I know of no case 
of an officer having applied for accom- 
modation and of its being refused. 


INDIA—MARINE SURVEY OF INDIA. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If it is the intention of the Indian Go- 
vernment to continue the Marine Survey 
or charting of their coasts on a scientific 
basis, as afforded by the data of the 
Grand Trizonometrical Survey; and, 
whether a report, dated May 18th, 1882, 
made by a Post Captain in the Royal 
Navy, at that time the Director of 
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Royal Naval Officers for this work, since 
approved by the Admiralty, is to be 
adopted ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: In reply to the 
second part of the Question of the noble 
Lord, I have to state that the proposals 
contained in the Report of the then 
Director of Indian Marine, dated May 
18, 1882, have been generally accepted 
by the Government of India, and, having 
been concurred in by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, have been approved by the 
Secretary of State in Council, except as 
regards two minor points—the precise 
discipiinary regulations under which the 
Investigator sails, and the relation of the 
naval officers to Indian Government offi- 
cials, on which, at the desire of the 
Admiralty, the Government of India 
have been asked for more definite infor- 
mation. As regards the first part of the 
Question, the recommendations of the 
Director—which have been approved— 
were that systematic surveys of the 
coasts of India should be carried on by 
the Marine Survey of India, and that 
they should make use, when available, 
of the points already fixed by the Grand 
Trigonometrical Survey ; but that the 
preparation of the charts from the sur- 
veys of the Department should, for the 
future, be undertaken in the Hydro- 
grapher’s Department at the Admiralty, 
the preparation of charts at Calcutta 
being discontinued. 


INDIA~THE LATE MAHARAJAH OF 
TANJORE. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for India, If it is 
true that the mother of the late Maha- 
rajah of Tanjore enjoyed during her life 
an hereditary pension of 16,800 rupees 
per annum, and that, upon the death of 
that lady, Mr. Kavanagh, as counsel 
for her surviving relative, memorialized 
the Government of India for the con- 
tinuance of the said hereditary pension 
to the said relative, and that the Go- 
vernment rejected this Petition without 
assigning any reason ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The facts of the 
case to which it is believed the Question 
of the hon. Member refers are as fol- 
lows. The mother of the late Maha- 
rajah of Tanjore enjoyed a pension of 
1,400 rupees a month. No portion of 
this pension was heritable as a matter 
of course; but one-half of it might, in 
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certain circumstances and at the discre- 
tion of Government, be continued after 
the death of the original grantee to her 
surviving relatives. The lady died in 
1864, and no question was raised as to 
continuance of any part of the pension 
to anybody until 1877, when her sole 
surviving daughter, herself in receipt of 
a pension of 281 rupees a month, pre- 
ferred a claim to a moiety of it. This 
claim was, in the first instance, under a 
misapprehension of the rules applicable 
to the case, admitted by the Government 
of Madras; but it was disallowed by the 
Government of India, who eventually 
sanctioned the grant of a lump sum of 
30,000 rupees, and an increase of 350 
rupees a morth to the pension pre- 
viously enjoyed by this lady. A Memo- 
rial from her against this decision was, 
in 1881, sent home by the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State in 
Council, by whom it was rejected after 
full consideration. The case having thus 
been finally disposed of, the Government 
of India would, no doubt, decline to 
consider any further Memorials in re- 
gard to it; but I am not aware whether, 
in fact, their action has been as stated 
in the hon. Member’s Question. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS)—WASTE 
LAND AT WEST BROMPTON. 

Mr. ST. AUBYN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he is aware that there is a large triangu- 
lar-shaped piece of land lying waste be- 
tween the lines of the West London and 
District Railways, bounded on the west 
by the West London Railway, and the 
other two sides by the back of Philbeach 
Gardens and Eardley Crescent, termi- 
nating at West Brompton Railway Sta- 
tion, on which games and many kinds of 
noisy nuisances take place every Sunday; 
and, whether, inasmuch as the land is the 
property of the District Railway Com- 
pany, and not under police control, he will 
take steps to ensure the decent obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, and the comfort 
of the people living in the immediate 
neighbourhood ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, inreply, 
said, this seemed to be a piece of pri- 
vate ground; and, of course, it was im- 
possible to interfere with private owners. 
He had inquired of the police, and from 
what he had heard he did not think 
there was anything seriously amiss at the 
place in question. Probably it was the 
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fact that children played there, and that 
they did make a noise; but he had not 
the power—and he was not sure that he 
had the wish—to deprive the children of 
a playground which fortune might have 
thrown in their way. 


ANNAM—FRENCH MILITARY EXPEDI. 
TION. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any confirmation of 
the statement, made by the Paris cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘ Times,” that M. 
Tricou, the new French Minister to 
China, had told the Viceroy at Shang- 
hai that the French officers ‘‘ have had 
instructions to shoot any Chinaman taken 
in arms in the Annamite ranks;” and, 
whether, seeing that Annam is under 
the protectorate of China, such a pro- 
ceeding would not be a violation of In- 
ternational Law; and, if so, whether 
friendly representations have been or 
will be made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to France in the interest of peace 
between that Power and China, with a 
view to the withdrawal of the instruc- 
tions referred to ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; no confirmation of the state- 
ment has reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and there has been no question of 
making representations to France on the 
subject. 


CROWN LANDS BILL — COMMON. 
RIGHTS IN THE NEW FOREST. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he will state what grounds exist for a 
limitation to particular portions of the 
New Forest of the area for supplying 
wood to satisfy the fuel-rights of the 
Commoners; whether, if the satisfying 
those fuel-rights by cutting the 376 cords 
of wood needed for the purpose from 
that limited area could be shown to 
be injurious, the immense amount of 
thinnings from the more recently planted 
portions of the 25,000 acres of planta- 
tions in the Forest might not be made 
available without touching the 5,000 
acres of ornamental timber; whether 
the Committee to which the Crown 
Lands Bill was referred were informed 
that the compulsory powers contained in 
that Bill had not been communicated, 
and were a surprise to the Commoners 
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interested, that the Commoners were 
almost unanimously opposed to those 
powers and were not prepared from the 
shortness of notice to state their case 
fully before the Committee; and, whe- 
ther, therefore, he will consent to the 
Bill being re-committed to the said Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: A succession of 
Acts have declared that the Crown re- 
serves in the New Forest are not liable 
to fuel or other common-rights, and this 
is embodied in the awards of the Com- 
missioners of 1857, and in the Act of 
1877. These rights are, therefore, con- 
fined to the parts of the Forest outside 
the Crown inclosures. The thinnings of 
the Crown plantations are the property 
of the nation, and it would be a pure 
gift tv divert them to the uses of a few 
local gentry. As regards the latter part 
of the Question, I have to say that the 
compulsory powers contained in the Bill 
were duly advertised as required by the 
Standing Orders of this House, and that 
there was a considerable time before the 
Bill went to the Committee. I have rea- 
son to know that it is not true that the 
Commoners almost unanimously, or even 
the major part of the interests affected, 
are opposed to the scheme of compulsory 
commutation. I do not think that any 
useful purpose could be served by re- 
committing the Bill to the Select Com- 
mittee. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND REFORMA- 
TORIES—THE REPORTS. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, When the Report of the Managers 
of Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that this Report had been for 
some time in the hands of the printers. 
He did not know why it had not yet been 
presented to Parliament. 

Mr. BUXTON (for Mr. Ricnarnson) 
asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If he is in a position to state 
when the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion upon Industrial Schools and Re- 
formatories will be presented to Parlia- 
ment ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
Report will, I hope, be presented before 
the end of the Session. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
RETIREMENTS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there are in the direct service 
of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland any persons of sixty-five 
years of age or upwards ; and, if so, how 
many of these are in the Education Office, 
Marlborough Street; how many are head 
or district inspectors of National Schools; 
and, whether there is any rule that such 
officials should retire at a stated age, as 
in the case of the school teachers con- 
nected with the same Board ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education inform me 
that there at present 13 persons in their 
direct employment who are 65 years of 
age, or upwards. Of these, one is a 
clerk in their Office; two are District 
Inspectors ; one is a Head Inspector; and 
the remaining nine are male teachers. 
There are also 14 female teachers above 
the age of 60. There is no rule that the 
officials of the Board, such as Inspectors 
or clerks, shall retire at 65 years of age. 
As a matter of course, they would not be 
continued in the service at that or any 
other age, if unfit for duty. A teacher 
also may be continued beyond the age of 
65, if he makes a claim to that effect, 
and if the Commissioners are of opinion 
that his continuance would serve the 
interests of education. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)— 
GRANTS. 


Mr. BUXTON (for Mr. Ricnarpson) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will state 
how many grants have been made to 
Industrial Schools in Ireland since the 
lst of January last ; and, whether grants 
are made to suitable institutions ac- 
cording to priority of application; and, 
if not, upon what principle are such 
grants awarded ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No fresh certi- 
ficates have been granted since the Ist 
of January last. In one case, an ex- 
tension of the number of inmates has 
been allowed in fulfilment of a promise 
previously made. Grants to suitable 
institutions are not made according to 
priority of application. All the circum- 
stances of each case are considered before 
a decision is arrived at, 
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THE CENSUS, 1881 (SCOTLAND). 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Lord 
Advocate, When the concluding volume 
of the Census of Scotland will be pub- 
lished ; and, whether the delay that has 
taken place has been due to the deficiency 
of the Scottish Staff as compared with 
that employed on the compilation of the 
Census of other parts of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr): The concluding volume of 
the Census of Scotland will probably be 
completed by the end of next month, 
and it will then have been completed in 
a much shorter time than the Census of 
1871 or the Census of 1861. I cannot 
say that delay has taken place owing to 
the deficiency of the Scotch staff, who 
have discharged their duties with zeal 
and ability. I understand that the Re- 
gister Office would not accommodate a 
larger staff. 


CHILI AND PERU—ALLEGED TREATY 
OF PEACE. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government of Chili have 
avowed the intention of annexing the 
Peruvian province of Tarapaca ; and, if 
so, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take to secure the deposits of 
guano and nitrate, which have been 
mortgaged by Peru to British subjects ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The terms of the agreement stated to 
have been concluded between the Chi- 
lians and General Yglesias have not 
been officially reported to Her Majesty’s 
Government; but it is understood that 
it includes the cession of Tarapaca, as 
well as an arrangement between Chili 
and the foreign holders of Peruvian 
Bonds, under which 50 per cent of the 
net produce of the sale of guano is to be 
assigned to the latter. This arrange- 
ment, it is stated, will form one of the 
Articles of the Treaty of Peace, so as to 
guarantee its faithful execution. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—MURDER 
OF A MISSIONARY. 


Sirk HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State forthe Colonies, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the alleged murder of a 
missionary in Zululand and the dis- 
appearance of Mr. Herbert Nunn; and, 
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whether Her Majesty’s Government still 
decline to take any steps to restore order 
in that country ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The only 
information which we have about the 
murder of a Missionary is the following 
telegram received from Sir Henry Bulwer 
on the 17th instant :— 

“The Missionary Schréeder has been mur. 

dered, but by whom it is uncertain.” 
As to Mr. Herbert Nunn, he is what you 
may call one of the White azdes - de- 
camp, which the different Chiefs usually 
have with them. He is with the Chief 
Oham ; but we have no official informa- 
tion as to his being murdered. As to 
the second part of the Question, I would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the principal cause of the disturb- 
ances at this moment in Zululand is the 
refusal of Oham either to come into the 
reserve territory or to submit to Cete- 
wayo, he being in the territory of Cete- 
wayo, and lawfully subject to him. 
Her Majesty’s Government have never 
claimed or sought to enforce a protec- 
tion over Zululand proper, and their 
policy in that respect remains unaltered ; 
but they will be ready to take all mea- 
sures necessary for the security of the 
Colony and the peace of the Frontier. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether the hon. Gentleman now 
unreservedly withdrew the statement 
made by him some time ago, that the 
disturbances were owing to the action of 
Cetewayo? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
noble Lord was under a misapprehen- 
sion. He was referring at that time to 
Usiebebu, but now to the Chief Oham. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Can the hon. Gentleman say if Mr. 
Flynn is still with Cetewayo, or whether 
a successor has been appoiated ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: He is still 
with Cetewayo; and Sir Henry Bulwer 
has sent a gentleman named Davey to 
assist him while the appointment of a 
successor is being considered. 


tn Bankruptey. 


TRUSTEES IN BANKRUPTCY—STATE- 
MENT OF MR. DANIEL, Q.C., COUNTY 
COURT JUDGE, LEEDS DISTRICT. 
Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 

the President of the Board of Trade, 

Whether his attention has been called 

to a statement of Mr. Daniel, Q.0., Judge 

of the Leeds County Court, that the alle- 
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gation of the Right honourable Gentle- 
man, that ‘ the great majority of bank- 
ruptcy trustees appointed heretofore were 
little better than swindlers”’ was “a 
calumnious libel,’’ so far at least as the 
three important courts over which that 
judge presides are concerned ; and, whe- 
ther, in view of such a statement from the 
Bench, he will offer any explanation of 
his severe strictures upon bankruptcy 
trustees ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My attention 
has been called to the statement made 
by the Judge of the County Court of 
Leeds; and I must express my regret 
that any person oceupying a judicial 
capacity should have thought it his duty 
to use such very strong language on the 
faith of a report which he had not taken 
the trouble to verify. The only expla- 
nation I have to give is that the report 
is altogether inaccurate, and that I said 
nothing of the kind. What I have said, 
both in the Committee and elsewhere, is 
that the Reports of the Controller Gene- 
ral in Bankruptcy show that many of 
the persons who accept the office of 
trustee in Bankruptcy have been little 
better than swindlers, and that if they 
were called upon to pay up they 
would probably have to leave the coun- 
try. That is a statement which I have 
made on the authority of the Controller 
General in Bankruptcy; and that is a 
statement which anybody who knows 
anything of the subject can easily con- 
firm. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK—THE 
NEW BUILDING. 


Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether the 
new premises, which it was stated would 
be ready for occupation by the Post Office 
Savings Banks in April, are yet open; 
and, if not, whether he can specify the 
causes which occasion delay ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, there 
had been some unexpected legal diffi- 
culties in obtaining possession of this 
property. The workmen were now en- 
gaged on it, and he hoped it would soon 
be ready for occupation—perhaps at the 
end of a month. 


CEYLON—NATIVE MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
Native magistrates in Veylon are subject 
to any disqualification in the case of the 
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trial of European offenders ; and, whe- 
ther any complaints have been made 
against the exercise of full magisterial 
powers by Natives in Ceylon? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked to 
be allowed to answer this Question, as 
it concerned the Colonial Office. He 
said: The answer to both the Questions 
is in the negative. I may add that in 
Ceylon there is a Native Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and Native Magistrates 
who judge all cases of Europeans as well 
as Natives—the Criminal Law recog- 
nizing no distinction of race. 


INDIAN POSSESSIONS OF FRANCE— 
DISQUALIFICATION OF NATIVES. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
Natives of the Indian possessions of 
France are under any disqualifications 
in consequence of race as compared with 
other French citizens ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: For a reply to this 
Question, I can only refer the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan to the French Colonial 
Minister. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Might I ask the 
hon. Member whether, before I do that, 
he will be so kind as to consult the 
Foreign Department of the English Go- 
vernment ? 


[No reply was given. ] 
Mr. O’DONNELL said, he should 
put the Question again. 


COOLIES (INDIA)—LICENCES ON 
LABOURERS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If the 
Home Government has approved the 
imposition of a licence upon Indian 
workers for hire and labourers by the 
job, such as porters, charwomen, &c. as 
a condition of their being allowed to 
earn their living ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Question of 
the hon. Member may, perhaps, refer to 
an Act recently passed by the Council 
of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
for the registration and control of por- 
ters and ‘‘ Dandywallahs” in the Dar- 
jeeling and Kurseong Municipalities. 
The object of the Bill is to regulate the 
conditions under which porters and car- 
riers may work for hire in these hill 
towns, in which ordinary carts and car- 
riages are not available. The Governor 
General has given his assent to the 
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Act, which has just reached the India 
Office. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT—REDUCTION 
OF INTEREST. 

Mr. CREYKE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If Her Majesty’s 
Government have any intention during 
the existing Parliament of making any 
changes involving a diminution in the 
rate of interest payable on the National 
Debt ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitvers): My hon. Friend 
asks me to state what course on a par- 
ticular subject Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take, possibly some Sessions 
hence, under circumstances which have 
not arisen. I am afraid that I can give 
no answer to such a Question. 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS—WAR OFFICE 
SUPPLEMENTARY CLERKS. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is a fact that, whilst he was Secretary 
of State for War, he recommended that 
supplementary clerks of the War Office 
be granted a larger annual increment of 
pay, with a maximum of £400 a-year; 
and, that, since he has accepted the post 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, bis own 
recommendation has been forwarded to 
the Treasury, and been refused by that 
Department ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpvers): With reference 
to the noble Viscount’s second Question, 
he is, doubtless, not aware that in matters 
of this kind it is not usual to state what 
passes between the Treasury and the 
Department concerned. However, as a 
matter of fact, I may say, as to his first 
Question, that while I was Secretary of 
State for War I made no recommenda- 
tion upon this subject to the Treasury. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether there 
is any reason why the supplementary 
clerks at the War Office should not be 
placed upon the Higher Division of the 
Civil Service, in the same manner as the 
clerks in other offices who were ap- 
pointed at the same time, after passing 
the same examination ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In the year 1871 the War Office was 
divided into a higher and a lower estab- 
lishment, for each of which there was a 
distinct examination. The supplemen 
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tary clerks competed at examinations 
which gave admission either to clerk- 
ships in some other Offices, or to supple- 
mentary clerkships in the War Office, 
but did not give admission to the higher 
clerkships in the War Office. No expec- 
tation was held out to them that they 
would at any time be eligible for pro- 
motion to the higher establishment. I 
have no knowledge of the alleged pro- 
motion of clerksin other Offices, who 
were on a similar footing to the supple- 
mentary clerks of the War Office, to the 
Higher Division of the Civil Servioo; 
but I will look into the matter in com- 
munication with the Treasury. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether a Memorial from these clerks 
had not been forwarded to the Secretary 
of State more than two months ago; 
and whether the Government had made 
up its mind what course to pursue in 
regard to it ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, this Memorial was received more 
than two months since; but it did not 
refer to the point raised by the noble 
Viscount. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
CLENOR MALE NATIONAL SCHOOL. 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in consequence of the destruc- 
tion by fire of the Clenor Male National 
School, county Cork, including the re- 
cords of attendances of the pupils, no 
results’ examinations have been held 
this year, and no results’ fees paid; and, 
whether, under the circumstances, he 
will consider the advisability of recom- 
mending the Commissivners of National 
Education to relax the strict rule re- 
quiring the individual attendances of 
each pupil to be set forth, and to comply 
with the application of the manager of 
the school, the Rev. R. Ahern, for the 
payment of results’ fees for the number 
pointed out by the teacher as having 
given the minimum number of attend- 
ances ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education inform 
me that they could not pay result fees 
except upon satisfactory evidence of the 
attendance of the pupils, and that, in 
the case of the Clenor School, such evi- 
dence has not been produced. The 
practice of the Board in all such cases 
is invariably the samo. ‘The matter is 
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one which must rest with them for deci- 
sion; but I will communicate with the 
Board again, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether, if the difficulty is 
caused solely by the accidental destruc- 
tion of the school records by fire, there 
is any means by which it can be over- 
come. 


LAW AND POLICE — CALNE MAGIS- 

TRATES—CASE OF THOMAS SMART. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to a Report in the ‘‘ Wiltshire Times” 
of the following case, tried at Calne 
Petty Sessions: — Thomas Smart, an 
agricultural labourer, was summoned by 
his employer, a farmer named C. A. 
Tanner, for absenting himself from work 
without leave. Smart had been working 
for Prosecutor since Michaelmas last for 
10s. per week, out of which 1s. per week 
was deducted for rent. Plaintiff, though 
he could prove no damage, yet claimed 
£1 on the ground that it was the cus- 
tom of the county to claim damages 
when a man absented himself without 
notice. Defendant swore that before 
leaving he told his employer that unless 
he received an advance in wages he 
should leave his service. The advance 
being refused, Defendant absented him- 
sented himself on the following Monday 
to go to Swindon to get hired, and re- 
turned on the following day. Plaintiff 
told him he would summon him for leav- 
ing his service without notice, and also 
for shooting rabbits on his land. The 
Bench held that it was not necessary for 
the employer to show that he had sus- 
tained any damage, and they inflicted a 
fine of 5s. as the amount of damage, 
and 5s. costs. The Defendant was fur- 
ther charged by his late employer, C. 
A. Tanner, with killing two rabbits on 
his land on the Ist of April last. The 
Defendant had hitherto borne a good 
character, and had not been before the 
magistrates previously. The Chairman 
fined Defendant 2s. 6d. with 7s. 64d. 
costs, to be paid fortnightly at the expi- 
ration of his other payments ; and, 
whether he, having regard to the good 
character of Defendant and the general 
circumstances of the case, will take some 
steps to secure a mitigation of the 
punishment ? 

StrrWILLIAM HARCOURT, inreply, 
said, he had no authority over the deci- 
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sion of the Justices with respect to the 
charge of absence from work; but with 
regard to the killing of rabbits, it was 
quite clear that a man who killed them, 
having no right to do so, was punishable. 
He had often expressed his opinion to 
the Justices that it was undesirable to 
impose small fines with large costs, and 
he was constantly making representations 
to that effect. All he could say was that 
he hoped in future magistrates would 
give effect to the excellent provision in 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act, which 
enabled fines to be paid by instal- 
ments. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SANITARY CONDI. 
TION OF SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
will direct that the Report of Dr. Raw- 
linson, made to the Board of Inland 
Revenue after his inspection of the office 
occupied by the Legacy Duty Depart- 
ment in 1880, be printed and laid upon 
the Table of the House; and, if he will 
undertake that this Report, as well as 
the Report from the Medical Officer to 
the Inland Revenue Office, will be re- 
ferred to in connection with any appli- 
cation to the Treasury made by gentle- 
men in the Legacy Duty Office on ac- 
count of injury to health through being 
located in the basement offices at Somer- 
set House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): In December, 
1879, Mr. Herries, then Chairman of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, believing 
that the sanitary arrangements of the 
Legacy Duty Department in Somerset 
House were unsatisfactory, applied to 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, and asked him to re- 
commend some high authority, whose 
advice might be taken on the question. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth recommended Mr. 
Rawlinson, who, on being consulted, 
deputed Mr. Griffith, a distinguished 
civil engineer, to examine the buildings. 
Mr. Griffith, on the 13th of January, 
1880, made a preliminary Report, which 
Mr. Rawlinson forwarded to Mr. Her- 
ries on the 28th of January, with the 
following letter from himself :— 

“ Herewith I send a tracing and Report by 
Mr. Griffith on the drainage of part of Somerset 
House. I think the facts, so far known, should 
be stated; but you will note that this Report is 
a mere brief sketch. <A full Report will require 
plans, sections, details, and estimates; but 
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unless the suggested improvements can be car- 
ried out the work and cost will be wasted. [| 
personally feel so convinced that injury to health 
must, and does, arise from the defective drain- 
age and ventilation that I consider the work 
necessary to health should be done at any 
cost.” 


That was the only Report that was made; 
and as it was addressed to Mr. Rawlin- 
son, and was described by him as a 
‘mere brief sketch,” it does not appear 
to me to be of a nature to be laid on the 
Table. I will, however, state to the 
House fully the steps which were taken 
in the matter. The day after he had 
received Mr. Rawlinson’s letters, Mr. 
Herries communicated with the Office of 
Works, and requested immediate atten- 
tion. The Office of Works at once ob- 
tained the sanction of the Treasury for 
the thorough examination of the sanitary 
arrangements of the whole of Somerset 
House. The work of revision was com- 
menced in April, 1880, and was not 
finished till the autumn of 1881. No 
expense was spared, and the result is 
believed to be satisfactory. With regard 
to the second part of the noble Lord’s 
Question, I have only to say that, asthe 
noble Lord is probably aware, all at- 
tendant circumstances are carefully con- 
sidered whenever any application is made 
to the Treasury on account of injury to 


health. 


PLACES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP — THE 
RETURN. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he has observed a Return, 
entitled ‘‘ Churches, Chapels, &c.,” in- 
tended to give the relative number of 
places of worship belonging to the Es- 
tablished Church and to Nonconforming 
Bodies; whether the latter list includes 
every building or ‘‘ room in a building” 
registered for worship, whilst the list of 
‘‘ Places of Worship belonging to the 
Established Church ” includes only those 
‘‘in which marriages are solemnized”’ ; 
whether there are not a great number 
of chapels, mission rooms, and school 
rooms used as places of worship, accord- 
ing to the Service of the Established 
Church, in which marriages cannot be 
solemnized ; and, whether a more fair 
enumeration of such places of worship 
could have been obtained, the Return 
lately issued being useless for any pur- 
pose of comparison ? 


The Chanceilor of the Exchequer 
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Mr. RICHARD also asked whether 
the Return contained no account of Non. 
conformist Chapels which existed before 
1852, unless such chapels had since been 
certified under the Act passed in that 
year ; whether the official list of churches 
and chapels published by authority of 
the Registrar General did not show that 
in the registration district of London 
alone there were no less than 117 Non- 
conformist chapels not given in this Re- 
turn; and, whether there were not simi- 
lar omissions of Nonconformist chapels 
and mission rooms situate in all parts 
of the country not certified under the 
Act of 1852? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Return, ag 
issued, contains the most accurate in- 
formation available for the purpose in 
the Office of the Registrar General ; and 
I have no reason to doubt that the par- 
ticulars which, according to the headings, 
the Return purports to give are strictly 
correct. The list, so far as churches and 
chapels of the Established Church are 
concerned, is limited to those in which 
marriages are solemnized, the Registrar 
General having no information with re- 
spect to the number of chapels, mission 
rooms, and school rooms used as places 
of worship, but in which marriages 
cannot be solemnized. The Return also 
does not give all Nonconformist places 
of worship, as it does not include those 
chapels which existed before 1852, un- 
less they have been certified since that 
date. As regards the 117 Nonconfor- 
mist chapels in London which are stated 
to be omitted, at present I have no in- 
formation, but will communicate with 
the Registrar General if it is desired. 
It is admitted that the Return does not 
give accurately a list of all churches and 
chapels ; but it was realized before the 
preparation of the Return was proceeded 
with that the information required for a 
complete list was not available, as there 
were no local officers who could be called 
upon as part of their duties to furnish 
all the particulars required. This was 
intimated to the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who 
moved for the Return. It is a matter of 
regret that the Return is not more com- 
plete ; and I must add that I should be 
very sorry if the Return which was 
prepared at the request of an hon. Mem- 
ber should become a bone of contention 
between members of the Established and 
Nonconformist Churches, 
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RAILWAYS—WORKMEN’S TRAINS. 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If his at- 
tention has been called to a letter in 
The Evening News, of Thursday, 14th 
June, on the treatment of working men 
using the workmen’s trains by the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany; and, if he can hold out any pros- 
pect of obtaining from the Railway 
Companies using Metropolitan Stations 
greater facilities for working men living 
in the suburbs to get to and from their 
work in town ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir; I 
have not seen the letter in The Evening 
News to which the hon. and learned 
Member refers. With regard to the 
latter part of the Question, I must refer 
him to the Bill dealing with the Rail- 
way Passenger Duty. In the 3rd clause 
of that Bill there is a provision which 
will enable the Board of Trade to deal 
with the question of workmen’s trains. 
Any questions arising under it will come 
under the decision of the Board of Trade, 
and in case of any deficiency in this par- 
ticular the Railway Company will cease 
to have the advantage of the remission 
of the Railway Duty. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Whether it is true, as stated 
in the Public Press— 

“That an intimation has been conveyed to 
Members who have placed on the Paper Amend- 
ments to the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill, informing them 
that concessions will be made on various points 
in Committee in order to facilitate the progress 
of the Bill?” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that, so 
far as he was aware, the statement that 
appeared in the newspaper referred to 
must have arisen through some strange 
misapprehension. He knew of no such 
intimation ; certainly it had not been 
made by him, and he was not -aware 
that it had been made by any Member 
of the Government. The only state- 
ment made on the subject had been 
made in the House, that so long as they 
were dealing with matters that did not 
involve important questions of principle 
the Government were quite willing to 
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| consider any Amendment and make con- 
| cessions; but when they had to deal 


with crucial questions of principle they 
purposed adhering to those principles. 


MADAGASCAR. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in accordance with 
the declaration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment recognising 


‘*the Queen of Madagascar as absolute Mon- 
arch of the whole Island,” 


and with the understanding between 
Great Britain and France 
‘‘that the two Governments should maintain 


an identic attitude of policy in Madagascar and 
act in concert in the matter,” 


Her Majesty’s Government has made 
representations to the French Govern- 
ment concerning the action and the 
claims of France in Madagascar ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot judge, 
until they have received full information 
with regard to the recent proceedings of 
the French in Madagascar, whether it 
will be necessary or desirable to address 
any representations to the French Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked whe- 
ther the information received as to what 
had taken place in the North-West was 
generally the same as that which had 
been published ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The information was exactly the same. 
The telegrams were almost identical. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND— 
ALLEGED MURDERS OF MISSIONARIES, 


Mr.GUY DAWNAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he has received any official corro- 
boration of the reports published in the 
newspapers of June 18th and 19th with 
regard to the alleged murders of two 
German Missionaries in Zululand ; and 
with regard to an incursion said to have 
been made by a force of Cetewayo’s 
followers into the Transvaal ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We have 
received information that some of the 
Abaqulusi Tribe, who are followers of 
Cetewayo, have made an incursion into 
Transvaal territory in order to attack 
some of Oham’s adherents, who were 
located within the Transvaal Borders. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
MAPOCH. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Unyabelu (commonly 
called Mapoch), who is now besieged 
and refused all terms by the Boers, is 
the same chief who, during the Trans- 
vaal War in 1881, at the request of 
Lieutenant Long, the British officer in 
command, advanced with a force of 
several thousand men to the relief of 
Lydenburgh, then hard pressed by the 
Boers; and, if so, what steps Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are taking to pro- 
tect their ally from ruin and death ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: It is not a 
fact that Mapoch, in 1881, advanced to 
the relief of the British troops. No 
doubt, he made offers of his assistance; 
but they were not availed of. Indeed, 
the hon. Member must know that it 
was contrary to the principles and policy 
adopted by the Government at the time 
to use any Native levies or allies in their 
operations against the Boers. Our infor- 
mation does not corroborate the state- 
ment of the hon. Member that this Chief 
is ‘‘ refused all terms” by the Boers. 
He is within the Transvaal Borders, and 
Her Majesty’s Government see no reason 
for their interference. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: AmI 
to understand the hon. Gentleman to 
deny the statement that Lieutenaut Long 
asked for assistance from Mapoch? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes; I do 
deny the statement. Mapoch offered the 
assistance of 500 men, which was not 
accepted. 


INDIA—THE AMEER OF 
AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any confirmation of the 
recent news from India, that the Amir 
of Afghanistan has been compelled to 
patch up a hasty peace with the Shin- 
warri tribes, and to hurry westwards 
for the defence of Herat ; that the Shah 
of Persia, accompanied by Ayoub Khan, 
is approaching Meshed, the capital of 
Khorassan, and midway between the 
Russian troops at Askabad and Herat; 
and that the Shah has been promised 
Herat by Kussia in return for the ces- 
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sion of the border fortress of Khelat-i- 
Naderi ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no confirma- 
tion of the report referred to in the first 
part of the hon. Member’s Question. 
The Shah was expected to leave Teheran 
for Meshed this month, to worship at the 
sacred shrine there; but, according to 
the information we have, Ayoub Khan 
will not accompany him. I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that Herat, as he 
well knows, does not belong to either 
Russia or Persia. 


ARMY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true, as stated in the ‘“‘ Army and 
Navy Gazette ” of the 9th instant, that 
at the last examination of Captains for 
the rank of Major held in January last, 
42 out of 63 failed ; whether, if true, he 
has made any inquiry as to the nature 
of the papers set; and, whether he is 
aware that it is the general opinion of 
those officers who have seen the papers 
on Tactics, that they were far too severe 
and too long to be answered properly in 
the time given ? 

Tne Marqvess or HARTINGTON: 
At the examination referred to 164 offi- 
cers attempted to pass, and only 28 
failed. As regards the papers on tactics, 
out of the 28 officers who failed to pass 
the examination only 14 failed in tactics, 
of whom 13 would have been otherwise 
disqualified. The counting standard is 
not very high—only *4. Out of those 
examined, one officer obtained full marks, 
and seven were able to double the count- 
ing standard. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—THE FIRST 
LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in view 
of the severity of the provisions of the 
Naval Discipline and Enlistment Acts 
Amendment Bill, sent down to this 
House from the House of Lords, he will 
now consider the expediency of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty being a Member 
of this House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman is right or 
not in the conclusion he draws from the 
nature of the provisions of the Naval 
Discipline and Enlistment Acts Amend- 
ment Bill. Iam bound to say, in answer 
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to the practical part of the Question, we 
have no intention of revising the Bill in 
order to bring the First Lord of the 
Admiralty into this Honse. We are 
quite satisfied with the present arrange- 
ment. 


PARLIAMENT (MR. BRADLAUGH). 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he has, 
during the past three weeks, received 
resolutions from numerous largely at- 
tended public meetings strongly protest- 
ing against the borough of Northampton 
being deprived of its constitutional re- 
presentation in the House of Commons; 
whether he is aware that similar reso- 
lutions have been received by Mr.Speaker; 
and, whether, if Mr. Bradlaugh is for- 
bidden to take his seat, he will support 
a Motion that a new writ should be 
forthwith issued for the election of a 
Member in his stead ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have received 
a variety of resolutions which purport 
to come, and I daresay may come, ‘‘from 
numerous largely attended public meet- 
ings,’ protesting against the present 
state of things with regard to the borough 
of Northampton. Some of them protest 
in language, the strength and unmea- 
sured character of which—although I 
quite admit that the question is very 
serious, and justifies the use of language 
that is strong in a certain sense—I can- 
not help regretting. I am aware that 
it is mentioned that in one or two cases 
those resolutions have been transmitted 
to Mr. Speaker, and the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), as well as tomyself. With regard 
to the latter part of the Question, I am 
not sure that the hon. Member has fully 
considered what it implies. He asks 
whether, if Mr. Bradlaugh is forbidden 
to take his seat, the Government will 
support the Motion for the issue of a 
New Writ for the borough of Northamp- 
ton? I apprehend that the seat is cer- 
tainly not vacant, and that no Writ 
could issue. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, whether you have 
received the resolutions referred to by 
the Prime Minister; and, if so, whether 
you deem it advisable to communicate 
them to the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, I have 
to say that several resolutions have been 
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sent to me by chairmen of public meet- 
ings, but they have no official character; 
and, therefore, I should not be warranted 
in communicating them to the House, 
which can only be properly approached 
by Petition on a subject of this kind. 


THE OFFICE OF LORD PRIVY SEAL. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to abolish 
the office of Lord Privy Seal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have not yet finally decided as 
to how they will advise Her Majesty 
with regard to the Office of Lord Privy 
Seal. The question is connected with 
some other matters of administration ; 
but they will take care that the House 
is informed of their intention before they 
come to the consideration of any vote on 
the subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
I wish to ask the Prime Minister, If he 
is in a position to state who has been 
appointed Special Commissioner to the 
Transvaal; and whether he is able to 
lay the instructions and also the de- 
spatches referring to the matter on the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Owing to cir- 
cumstances which have occurred since I 
last answered a Question on this subject, 
and which I will explain in a day or two, 
I am not able to give the answer which 
I fully hoped to be able to give to-day. 
On Monday I hope to be able to give 
an explanation to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL SERVICE TO THE 
MAURITIUS. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, having 
regard to the condition of affairs in 
Madagascar, and of the importance of 
the Mauritius as a Naval Station, and 
as the mail service on that route was 
carried out by French vessels only once 
a month, Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
consider the necessity for increasing 
the mail communication between this 
country, Madagascar, and the Mauritius, 
especially as there was no telegraphic 
communication between Africa and those 
Islands ? 





Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): My right hon. 
Friend the First Minister has asked 
me to answer this Question. In reply, 
I have to say that no proposal for in- 
creased mail communication between 
this country and Mauritius, including 
Madagascar, has been before the Trea- 
sury. There was a suggestion for sub- 
sidizing a line of steamers between Natal 
and Mauritius in 1879, on which the 
Colonial Office and Admiralty were con- 
sulted ; but it was decided that the line 
would not be of sufficient importance to 
warrant their Lordships of the Treasury 
in asking Parliament to contribute to 
its support. At this moment I cannot 
say that we see any necessity for a du- 
plicate line to Mauritius; but, beyond 
doubt, the Departments concerned will 
watch the course of events. 


PARLIAMENT—THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEE ON LAW, &c. — CRIMINAL 
CODE (INDICTABLE OFFENCES PRO- 
CEDURE) BILL. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Seeing the Attorney General in his place, 
I wish to ask him, Whether it is the 
fact, as generally rumoured in the House, 
that he has come to the deplorable de- 
cision of abandoning the Criminal Code 
(Indictable Offences Procedure) Bill, in 
the Grand Committee on Law; and, if 
that is so, whether he recollects the 
answer he gave, I think, on Monday 
last, in which he announced his inten- 
tion of vigorously persevering with the 
measure, and how he proposes to recon- 
cile his present action with his recent 
answer ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Before the hon. 
and learned Gentleman answers, I 
should like to ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether the Question of the noble Lord 
is in Order, when the proceedings of a 
Committee on a certain Bill before them 
to which it has reference are not re- 
ported to the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee not 
having reported to the House, un- 
doubtedly the Question is not strictly in 
Order; but if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman thinks proper to answer the 
noble Lord, I should not feel bound to 
prevent him. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
On a point of Order I wish to know 
whether it is not in the power of any 
Member to ask the Government their 
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intentions with regard toa Bill of which 
they have charge, and which is now be- 
fore the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord 
asks the hon. and learned Gentleman a 
specific Question, involving the action of 
the Attorney General as a Member of 
that Committee. 

Stir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Mr. 
Speaker, I would ask you, Sir—[‘‘ Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: What I meant to 
say was that if the noble Lord asked 
the Question of the Attorney General, 
asa Member of the Committee, it would 
not be in Order. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
No. I asked him as a Member of the 
Government. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Has it not been distinctly laid down that 
the Standing Committees take the place 
of Committees of the Whole House? 
Under these circumstances, are they not 
in a different category from ordinary 
Select Committees, and are we not en- 
titled to ask Ministers what are their 
intentions as to the future stages of a 
Bill ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I wish to 
ask what difference there is between 
the present Question and the Question 
which I put on Monday on the same 
subject ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): As you have said, Sir, 
that there is no objection to the Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord being answered, 
I have not the slightest objection to 
answer it. I did think it right this 
afternoon to give Notice that I would 
submit to the Committee, at its next 
meeting on Tuesday next, a Resolution 
to the effect that the Committee should 
not proceed with the further considera- 
tion of the Criminal Code (Indictable 
Offences Procedure) Bill. I have been 
led to take that course with the greatest 
possible regret ; but circumstances have 
been placed before me—notably the cir- 
cumstances of to-day, when we were 
prevented from forming a Committee by 
the active exertions of one of its Mem- 
bers—which caused me to think that it 
would be hopeless to endeavour to pro- 
ceed with the Bill. I did not state on 
Monday that I would exert myself vigor- 
ously to go on with the Bill; but I did 
say that I would not abandon all hope 
until it became quite clear that it was not 
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possible to proceed with the Bill. We 
arrived at that stage to-day, and there- 
fore I felt compelled to take the course 
I have done. 

Mer. GIBSON: It would be a great 
convenience if the Attorney General 
would state to the House whether the 
Resolution he will submit to the Com- 
mittee on Tuesday next will be of the 
simple character he has just stated, or 
will contain reasons which may be con- 
tentious for the step he has taken ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I think this Question is 
going a little beyond what a Question 
should be. But I may state that the 
Motion I shall submit to the Committee I 
will endeavour to make very brief and 
simple, so as to avoid all matters of a 
controversial character. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
May I ask whether the reasons the 
Attorney General will submit to the 
Committee will contain the name of 
the Member he has just been alluding 
to? 

Mr. RAIKES: I beg to ask the 
Prime Minister whether, having regard 
to the great and signal success of the 
principle of delegation and devolution, 
he proposes to refer any more Bills to 
this Committee during the present Ses- 
sion? [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Owing to the 
laughter of the noble Lord (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) and those near him, I 
was unable myself to hear the Question. 
I do not see that the announcement just 
made by my hon. and learned Friend 
imposes on the Government, or upon 
the House, the duty of arriving at any 
immediate decision with regard to the 
possibility of referring any other mea- 
sures to this Committee. I agree that 
that question should be considered as 
soon as it conveniently can. 


RAILWAYS — INSECURITY OF THE 
HOO BROOK VIADUCT ON THE 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


In reply to Mr. Brinton, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
seen a paragraph in Zhe Birmingham 
Daily Post with reference to the alleged 
insecurity of the Hoo Brook Viaduct, 
near Kidderminster ; and he had thought 
the matter of sufficient importance to 
justify him in requesting one of the 
inspecting officers of the Board of Trade 
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to visit the spot and make a full Report 
as to the condition of the Viaduct. As 
soon as that Report was received, there 
would be no objection to lay it on the 
Table. 


PARLIAMENT—THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEES—RE-APPOINTMENT. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether, consi- 
dering the undertaking given by the 
Secretary of State for War in the last 
Session that the question of the re-ap- 
pointment of the Standing Committees 
should be brought forward at a time 
when it could be fully discussed by the 
House, he would now state when he 
would be prepared to bring forward 
the question of the re-appointment of 
those Committees for next Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I have 
not come to any resolution as to asking 
the House to consider that question at 
the present time; but, as the hon. 
Member intends to imply by his Ques- 
tion, a proposal will not be made with- 
out consulting the convenience of the 
House. 

Mr. GIBSON said, a distinct promise 
was given that the question would be 
broyght on before the end of July. [An 
hon. Member: Or October. } 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—2 Oa 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR.~ 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bitz 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 
commirreE. [Progress 19th June. | 
| SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Corrupt Practices. 

Clause 3 (Punishment of candidate 
found, on election petition, guilty per- 
sonally of corrupt practices). 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
12, to leave out from the word “of,’’ to 
the word “being,” in line 14.—(Mr. 


| Kaikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ever’ stand part of the Clause.” 


[ Seventh Night. | 
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Mr. RAIKES said, that, having re- 
gard to an answer which had been made 
by the Attorney General within the last 
few minutes, to the effect that the Go- 
vernment were willing to favourably 
consider Amendments which did not 
touch crucial or essential points of the 
Bill, he would venture to ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether he 
would not reconsider the course he pro- 
posed to take when the Amendment was 
proposed ; and whether the Government 
would not even now see their way to 
accept the Amendment? He put this 
question, because he felt certain that 
there were very few points in the Bill 
more likely to cause difference of opinion 
in the House than that which was in- 
volved in the Amendment he had pro- 
posed ; and he ventured to think that 
those differences were likely to arise 
among Members who usually supported 
the Government of which the hon. and 
learned Member was one. He, therefore, 
hoped that the Attorney General would 
accept his advice in good part. The 
feeling was strong that the penalty of 10 
years’ exclusion from Parliament was 
sufficient for the graver offences covered 
by the clause; and he was quite sure 
that with regard to the more venial 
offences, such as treating, there would be 
a very general repugnance to see a man 
so severely punished whenever it could be 
shown that he had committed the offence 
himself. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Attorney General would be able to ac- 
cept this Amendment, because he felt 
certain that his so doing would con- 
siderably tend to the passing of the Bill. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Committee 
would recollect that the question of 

enalties under the 3rd clause came 

efore them as a whole, and that at the 
time he stated very distinctly the course 
which he would be willing to take, the 
view of the Government being that the 
penalty of disqualification ought to be 
retained, because the effect of the action 
of a candidate upon a constituency would 
remain for a long time after the Parlia- 
mentary contested election in which he 
had been guilty of corrupt practices. 
The question of degree was, of course, 
an important one to consider; and he 
hoped the Committee would not think 
that he had omitted to consider that 
as well as every other branch of the 
question. 
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Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he did not desire to interpose for any 
length of time between the Committee 
and a division; but he wished very 
shortly to say that, in his view, it would 
be wise to adopt the suggestion of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge and mitigate 
the penalty in the way which he pro- 
posed. They must consider what the 
general bearing of a very severe mea- 
sure must be, and in so considering it 
they must remember that one of two 
things would probably happen. If the 
penalties were made too severe the re- 
sult would probably be that men of sen- 
sitive honour and high character, afraid 
of the consequences of some inadvertence 
on their own part, or of the steps taken 
by their agents, would refrain from seek- 
ing seats in the House, or the consti- 
tuencies would be appealed to by can- 
didates of a class less to be depended 
upon, and less sensitive in the matter of 
honour. One or other of those things 
would happen, or the Bill might become 
inoperative by reason of the fact that 
there would be an indisposition to put 
in force a measure which would produce 
such serious consequences ; and therefore 
the measure might prove inoperative by 
virtue of its own severity. He was 
reluctant to appear indifferent to the 
taking of any steps for the repression of 
corrupt practices ; but his own opinion, 
after having considered the matter very 
carefully, was that it would be advisable 
to adopt a milder course than that which 
was proposed in the Bill; and therefore 
he hoped that the Committee would 
adopt the Amendment which had been 
proposed by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not wish 
to delay the Committee in coming toa 
decision on this question ; and his hope 
was to give some assistance—he cer- 
tainly should give all the assistance in 
his power—towards the passing of the 
Bill. He had endeavoured to gather the 
opinions of Members on both sides of 
the House in regard to the measure; 
and he believed there was a general 
consensus of opinion that if the Attorney 
General showed a disposition to meet 
the views of a majority in the House, 
he would find that there was a desire to 
pass the Bill in a modified form at the 
earliest possible moment. He had, 
therefore, been glad to hear his hon. 
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and learned Friend the Attorney General 
state that he was not unwilling to listen 
patiently to suggestions which might be 
made in order to improve the Bill. His 
own view was that in any case no suffi- 
cient reason had been shown to justify 
so extreme a penalty as was included in 
the Bill. He would suggest that it 
might be possible to limit the term of 
years during which a candidate should 
not be allowed to contest any consti- 
tuency. He agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend that if a candidate had 
been guilty of very wide and general 
corruption in a borough, no penalty 
could be too severe; but there were 
cases in which some elasticity should be 
be given. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral had on every occasion shown a desire 
to meet every reasonable demand that 
could be made from every quarter in 
reference to the provisions of this Bill. 
As far as this particular question was 
concerned, he quite agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet the Leader of the 
Opposition in thinking that it was not 
desirable for the Bill to be so stringent 
as to defeat its own object; but, on the 
other hand, he thought it necessary to 
point out that if Parliament was really 
in earnest in this matter, they must not 
fritter away and water down the measure 
until the last stage of the question would 
be worse than the first. His hon. Friend 
had spoken of aGentleman not being able 
to sit for what he called ‘‘ his own con- 
stituency,”’ and upon this point he was 
particularly hard. He should very much 
like to know what constituted a right 
for any Member of the House to call 
any constituency his own. A man could 
only, in any circumstances, make a con- 
stituency ‘‘his own” in the sense in 
which the phrase had been used by buy- 
ing and corrupting it, with the view of 
sooner or later being returned for it, as 
the result of the corruption which he 
had practised. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had been surprised by the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Pesi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who seemed 
to think that any man who could come 
under this particular clause must neces- 
sarily be a man whose sole business in 
life had been the debauching of consti- 
tuencies. The right hon. Gentleman 
practically asked that there should be 
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placed in the same category men who 
had literally and deliberately debauched 
whole constituencies, and other men 
who, by accident or mistake, had com- 
mitted a trifling error, and so brought 
themselves within the clauses of the Bill 
under discussion. It would be a very 
hard case for a young man who had just 
come of age, and who wished to sit for a 
particular constituency with which he 
was connected by birth, if by the act of 
an agent he was prevented from repre- 
senting the constituency, even though he 
might live to 80 or 90 years of age. A 
man sent into penal servitude might, 
after he had served his time, go back to 
the place from whence he came and per- 
form all the duties of citizenship therein ; 
but a man who had, by the act of an 
agent or by his own inadvertence, com- 
mitted an offence under this Bill, no 
matter how good and high his character 
might be, could never sit for the con- 
stituency. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, this had 
been described as a Bill of degrees, and 
he was particularly anxious to know 
whether there were not degrees as well 
of guilt as of punishment? It certainly 
seemed to him hard that the smallest 
slip or accident occurring to a candidate 
or his agent should disqualify a candi- 
date from sitting for the constituency 
which might choose him, and which cer- 
tainly would be his own choice, for the 
remainder of his life. He certainly could 
not accept the principle of life-long 
punishment; and when the opportunity 
arose he should move an Amendment 
which would have the effect of reducing 
the penalty. He had no objection to 
retaining the maximum period of 10 
years as that during which a candidate 
should not be allowed to contest a con- 
stituency which he had corrupted; but 
he thought that the Judges should be 
allowed a discretion in reference to in- 
flicting the maximum penalty. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER agreed with the 
hon. Member who had spoken last in 
thinking that the Bill ought not to be 
made too severe in its provisions; be- 
cause he was of opinion that it might 
thereby defeat its own object, which was, 
on the whole, a wise and reasonable one. 
The Bill bristled with difficulties; and 
he feared that if it was passed into law 
in its present form it would permit the 
entrance of men to the House whose 
presence therein would only result in a 
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deterioration of the character of the 
House. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that with refer- 
ence to this particular subject, he hoped 
that the clause would be so worded as 
that a line would be drawn which a 
candidate who had been personally 
guilty of corrupt practices could not 
cross. He had no objection to the dimi- 
nution of the period of 10 years’ dis- 
qualification to sit in the House for some 
other constituency. But he hoped that 
the principle would be maintained of 
drawing a line which could never be 
crossed between a candidate guilty of 
bribery or corrupt practices and the 
constituency he had endeavoured to 
corrupt. 

Mr. GORST said, he hoped the At- 
torney General would yield on this par- 
ticular point. Thequestion of these penal- 
ties had always been whether the punish- 
ment inflicted by the law was sufficient 
and effective? Hitherto, the penalty 
for candidates personally guilty of cor- 
rupt practices had been exclusion from 
Parliament for seven years; and the 
question was, whether that punishment 
had been sufficient and effective? His 
own opinion was that it had been so. 
There was no case, with the exception of 
Launceston, in which, since the present 
law was enacted, it had been shown that 
a candidate had been personally guilty 
of corrupt practices. The effect, there- 
fore, had been pratically to obliterate the 
offence from the roll of offences under 
the electoral laws. This which he had 
said was based not only upon his know- 
ledge of Parliament as a Member of it, 
but upon what had become part of his 
professional experience before he be- 
came a Member of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had re- 
cently examined the question as far as 
voting was concerned, and he found that 
the difficulty was not so much personal 
as platform corruption. On this point 
he had evidence which could not be 
denied. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was somewhat curious that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), and the right 
hon. Baronet the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (Sir Stafford Northcote), although 
they had spoken with something of 
warmth against the proposal of the Go- 
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vernment, were unanimous on a previous 
occasion in supporting a similar proposal 
—which he might remark was carried 
not only without a division, but without 
discussion. This was, he must say, a 
curious position to be taken up. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the At- 
torney General had given every proof 
that he would make a reasonable con- 
cession, and he believed it was the desire 
of the Committee to assist him. He 
entirely sympathized with the object 
which the Attorney General had in view 
in this particular portion of the clause; 
but he was rather afraid that it would 
defeat its purpose by its severity, and 
would bring about a re-action in the 
country by making the candidate appear 
to be in a persecuted position. Thecase 
brought forward by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for West Sussex (Sir Wal- 
ter B. Barttelot) clearly indicated that 
aspect of the question. Ifa young man 
went before a constituency without any 
knowledge of Parliamentary affairs, he 
might do something quite innocently 
which might turn out to be an offence, 
and then he would be condemned to a 
life-long exclusion from Parliamentary 
life, and that would be an extremely 
harsh thing. For his own part, he (Mr. 
Cowen) was strongly opposed to perpetual 
punishments, whether in this world or 
in the next; and he would not impose 
such a punishment on a man for an 
offence which might be serious, or which 
might not. The clause would deal very 
hardly with a man who was resident in 
the constituency ; and it should be re- 
membered that the theory of the British 
Constitution was that boroughs should 
be represented by burgesses, cities by 
citizens, and counties by knights of the 
shire. The effect of the clause would be 
to deter those very men from coming to 
Parliament who were supposed, by the 
theory of the Constitution, to be the 
fittest to represent the people. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the effect of the clause 
would be to impose upon the candidate 
who committed an offence a life-long 
exclusion from Parliament. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he quite 
understood that it was only to be a life- 
long exclusion in regard to the par- 
ticular constituency. Of course, any 
other constituency would be open to the 
man. 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAMES) said, he wished that to be 
clearly understood, because it was an 
important point, and the hon. Gentle- 
man did not mention, when he made his 
speech, that the disqualification was to 
be for the one constituency only. Before 
the Committee divided he wished them 
to bear in mind that this Bill was press- 
ing pretty heavily upon the consti- 
tuencies—hon. Members were going to 
do all they could to prevent corrupt 
practices and to stop expenditure, and 
they must not be too sparing of them- 
selves. As the penalties were to be so 
severe upon the constituencies, it was 
only just that they should be equally 
severe upon the candidate. If a man 
was to be permitted to go to the same 
constituency again, after he had at- 
tempted to corrupt it, he might in the 
end obtain the advantage of his cor- 
ruption, and it was necessary to prevent 
that. No doubt, the provision was in- 
elastic; but all the exclusions which 
existed now were also inelastic—as, for 
instance, under the 48rd section of the 
Act of 1868. One hon. Member had 
suggested that the matter should be 
left to the discretion of the Judge; but 
he (the Attorney General) thought the 
Judge’s discretion should not be carried 
too far. Where the Judge inflicted the 
maximum of punishment, having a dis- 
cretion in the matter, that punishment 
would fall upon the offender with ten- 
fold greater severity than would be the 
case if there was no discretion at all. If 
the candidate once stood before the 
Judge upon his trial, and the Judge said 
—‘‘I have heard all that you have to 
say, and all that your counsel and wit- 
nesses have said, and I have come to 
the conclusion that your conduct has 
been such that you should receive the 
maximum of punishment that I can 
inflict.” What chance would that candi- 
date have if ever he went before another 
constituency ? | An hon. MemBer: Serve 
him right! |] It was all very well to say 
“Serve him right!” but the result of 
giving the Judge a discretion would be 
to put it into the Judge’s power to sen- 
tence a man to a real life-long exclusion 
from Parliament, affecting not one con- 
stituency merely but all. 

Sin R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the provision as it stood was 
too severe, and such severity was not 
wanted. It must be remembered that 





it applied not to cases of bribery alone, 
but the same penalty could be inflicted 
in doubtful cases of fact in regard to 
treating. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): The matter which would 
be doubtful would not be the act of 
treating, but whether it was done by 
another person with the knowledge of 
himself. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not withdraw one word he had 
said, and he repeated the phrase— 
doubtful questions of fact in regard to 
treating. The question was admittedly 
one of considerable doubt, and in many 
cases the offence against the Bill might 
be done quite innocently. That being 
so, the penalty proposed was far too 
severe. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON wished to 
mention a case within his own ex- 
perience. He once went to a borough 
under very peculiar circumstances: That 
borough was very much upon its trial, 
and he and his friends did all that lay 
in their power to preserve purity of 
election. But what happened to him- 
self? On one occasion he arrived—he 
thought it was on the day before the 
eiection—and he sent his bag on a cer- 
tain distance in order to proceed with 
his canvass. He gave the man who took 
the bag 1s., and that payment under 
this Bill would have been a corrupt or 
illegal practice, and, if brought home to 
him, the Judge would have had no option 
but to disqualify him from representing 
that borough for ever. They ought not 
to be too severe in these cases. The 
corruption of a borough stood upon an 
entirely different footing, and the penal- 
ties against that might well be made 
as severe as possible. But they ought 
to take care not to inflict these severe 
penalties upon gentlemen who might be 
guilty, without even knowing it, of some 
inadvertence—some action—which fell 
within the category of illegal practices. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, it appeared to 
him that the great object of all punish- 
ments of offences was to make the 
punishment commensurate with the 
nature of the offence. If they went 
beyond that, and provided unduly severe 
penalties, they were pretty sure to defeat 
the object they had in view. It ap- 
peared to him that where a man had 
been wilfully and systematically corrupt- 
ing a constituency the penalty proposed 
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was not one bit too severe. The man 
who did such a thing ought to be ex- 
cluded for life. But that was a very 
different matter from treating ; and where 
a young man, exercising a little harm- 
less hospitality, might be judged to have 
been guilty of a corrupt practice, such a 
case ought to be distinguished from the 
extremely grave one of corruption. He 
therefore earnestly hoped that the At- 
torney General would see his way to 
making the provision a little more elastic 
than it was at present. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the Attorney Gene- 
ral seemed to think it was a powerful 
argument in favour of the clause tbat 
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the other collateral penalties were, like | 


it, inelastic. But that really afforded 
all the more reason why they should be 
very careful in what they were about. 
The very fact that they were inelastic 
made it necessary, inasmuch as they 
were dealing with crime which might 
be great or small, that there should not 
be too high a standard of punishment. 
There was obviously an undercurrent of 
feeling in the House that this clause, 
as it stood, was far too severe. That 
current of feeling was to be found in 
every part of the House among Mem- 
bers of different and extreme views on 
both sides. There were one or two 
points, which appeared to him to be im- 
portant, that he would like to refer to. 
The Attorney General had dealt with 
the case of corruption as though it were 
serious and general; but it was a re- 
markable fact that there had been no 
case since Election Petitions were tried 


by the Judges in which there had been | 


great personal corruption. The Attorney 
General seemed by a gesture to imply 
that he (Mr. Lewis) was wrong in making 
that statement; but he would like to 
know what case there was on record? 
Was there more than a single case of 
personal bribery? They knew perfectly 
well that the more usual case was for a 
candidate to be unseated through some 
stupid act—some temporary lapse under 
the influence of bad advisers—which 
— a man within the power of the 
aw. The Attorney General said that 
unless they had these severe penalties 
the law would not be regarded ; but he 
(Mr. Lewis) declared that it would not 
be regarded if they did have them, for 
it would not have a chance of taking 
effect. The Attorney General had said, 
on former occasions, that it was neces- 
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sary to disqualify for life, so far as the 
particular constituency was concerned, 
or else the candidate might return in 10 
or 15 years and reap the fruits of his 
former bribery and corruption. But did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, with 
his knowledge of human nature, believe 
that a man spending £5, £10, £15, 
£100, or £500 in 1883 would be re- 
turned by the constituency in 1893 be- 


| cause of that expenditure? They knew 
| that the definition of gratitude which 
| had been given by some cynic was a 


sanguine expectation of favours to come, 
and had nothing to do with those which 
had already been conferred. Did any- 
one suppose that any bribery, however 
much it might have corrupted the elec- 
tors, would be successful in influencing 
votes years afterwards under such cir- 
cumstances? Was it reasonable to sup- 
pose that because a man spent £1,000 
over an election, and was, afterwards, 
sent into the wilderness for 10 years, 
that man could then go back to the elec- 
tors and get his £1,000 back in votes? 
That was surely too great a strain to 
put upon one’s belief in human nature. 
It defied all experience; there was not 
a single word to be said in favour of 
it. He must say that he had not 
believed that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had used this argu- 
ment could have been so utterly devoid 
of all knowledge of the world and ex- 
perience of life. Another argument 
which had greatly astounded him was 
that this was wanted for the protection 
of the candidate. It was as though he 
(Mr. Lewis) should call in a couple of 
burglars for the protection of his front 
door. The clause was most severe and 
inelastic, and it would render public life 
impossible toa man. The protection of 
the candidate argument was really one 
of the most debasing character. If a 
man went up to him and asked him for 
a bribe, instead of saying ‘‘ respect the 
law,” the Attorney General offered the 
candidate this shield composed of a fear 
of life-long banishment. Ifa man were 
an honourable man he would at once 
say, ‘‘It is against the law and against 
morals,’”’ and, therefore, no such shield 
as this was necessary. No doubt, the 
Attorney General was very anxious that 


| the clause should pass, for it was one of 


the crucial clauses of the Bill; but it in- 
volved one of the most serious and im- 
portant of all the questions with which 
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the Committee might have to deal; and, 
when Members were getting up in all 
parts of the House to declare that the 
clauses were too severe, he thought they 
should pause before they passed it in its 
present shape. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, he was quite 
willing to draw a hard-and-fast line in 
the matter of personal corruption. But 
this was not a matter of personal cor- 
ruption. If a man said, ‘I will give 
you £5 for your vote,” that would be 
personal bribery, and, no doubt, no 
penalty would be too severe for it. But 
he (Mr. Carbutt) knew the case of one 
of the largest boroughs in the United 
Kingdom, where the present Member 
throughout his life had devoted half his 
income to charitable purposes connected 
with the borough. If he continued to 
do that, he might be called before an 
Election Judge and be convicted of per- 
sonal bribery, and he would be branded 
with odium all his life, being unable 
ever to represent the borough in Parlia- 
ment again. It was a question how far 
the penalty should extend. There were 
some cases in which it was impossible 
to get juries to convict. They would 
not convict, for instance, in the case of 
child-murder, because it was always 
thought very hard that the mother 
should be hanged. If the Committee 
decided in this case that a man should 
be subjected to a life-long exclusion, he 
was sure there would be a great diffi- 
culty in getting a conviction, and there- 
fore he should vote against the Attorney 
General’s proposal. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON congratu- 
lated the Attorney General on putting 
his foot down and determining to carry 
the clause as it stood. He should cer- 
tainly vote with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in the matter. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
was anxious to help the Government 
when he could; but he could not com- 
pliment the Attorney General on the 
attitude he had taken upon this ques- 
tion. They were legislating for cases that 
occurred very seldom; there were only 
a few individual cases; and the clause 
would have a sufficiently deterrent effect 
without the extreme severity of its pro- 
Visions as they stood at present. 

Mr. KENNY said, he thought that 
if the penalties were too severe the 
Courts would decline to accept evidence, 
which otherwise would be quite suffi- 





cient for them. If the Attorney General 
was not inclined to yield on the matter 
he hoped that the Committee on a divi- 
sion would defeat him. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that anyone who 
had heard the speech of the President 
of the Board of Trade would think that 
the sole question now before the Com- 
mittee was that of punishing by a life- 
long exclusion from the constituency any 
person who systematically debauched 
and corrupted that constituency. If 
that was the case, no one would more 
heartily support the clause than he (Mr. 
Callan). But that was not the fact. 
The clause penalized a person who 
was guilty of any corrupt practice, 
treating, or undue influence, either per- 
sonally or with his knowledge and con- 
sent. A man guilty of personal treating 
would be punished just as if it were a 
case of bribery. Two cases had come 
within his own knowledge—one was a 
case of undue influence, and the other of 
treating. In one case a most popular 
Member of that House who sat on the Go- 
vernment side—he referred to the hon. 
Member for Drogheda (Mr. Benjamin 
Whitworth)—was examined before Mr. 
Justice Keogh on the trial of his Election 
Petition. The following were the ques- 
tions and answers :— 

“Did you directly or indirectly, as the Peti- 

tion charges, organize any violence or attack 
against any human being ?—Certainly not.— 
Directly or indirectly did you authorize any 
human being to intimidate any voter or any 
non-elector?—I did not.—Had you anything 
directly or indirectly to say as to any intimida- 
tion being practised on any voter, or any know- 
ledge of it ?—Certainly not.” 
Such was his evidence; and not only 
that, but he went into the battalions of 
the opposing party and offered his pro- 
tection to take them to the poll. He 
said— 

‘* If you have any voters who wish to poll, 
if you will let me know who they are I would 
be very glad to escort them to the poll.” 
Further, he asked the voter for whom 
he voted, and the voter sail, “I will 
vote for you,” and then he took the 
voter up to the poll. Under these cir- 
cumstances the hon. Member (Mr. 
Whitworth) was unseated, and if this 
Act had been in force he would 
never be able to sit for Drogheda 
again. In regard to treating, he (Mr. 
Callan) had also had to undergo the 
ordeal of an Election Petition. The 
charge made against him was that he 
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went into a hotel and was present when 
certain persons were supplied with re- 
freshment. One of the witnesses was 
asked who paid for the drink. He re- 
replied— 

“T do not know; but Mr. Callan said, in 
cs that he had settled for it 
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He (Mr. Callan) was subsequently exa- 
mined, and Mr. Justice Keogh, instead 
of dealing with him as the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Whitworth) was dealt with, 
and unseating him for undue influence, 
although he gave an express contradic- 
tion to the story told about him, seated 
him. [‘‘Divide!”] When he had 
done the Committee might divide, but 
not until then ; and as he must be heard, 
if the interruption was continued the 
discussion would only be prolonged. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member of the New Rules. 
He seems to me to be trying the patience 
of the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was satisfied 
that at any time he should try the 
patience of a certain portion of the 
Committee. [‘‘Order!’| He wasonly 
alluding to a point which would affect 
the Irish Members in no small degree 
—namely, the question whether they 
should be perpetually excluded from 
representing any constituency in that 
country; and he had thought that he 
was quite at liberty to read the opinion 
of a learned Judge who tried an Elec- 
tion Petition during thepresent Parlia- 
ment. What he desired to point out 
was that if a candidate went into a 
public-house and stood at the bar, and 
that some other person, without being 
asked, partook of some refreshment and 
then swore that the candidate paid for 
it, and that then if the Judge said to the 
candidate—‘‘ You had a knowledge of 
that treating, although it was done most 
inadvertently, and therefore you must 
be for ever disqualified from sitting for 
the borough or county in which the 
circumstance occurred, just as much as 
if you had systematically debauched 
the electors ””—what he wished to show 
was that what might be a proper punish- 
ment for the man who wilfully corrupted 
or debauched a constituency was an 
excess of severity towards a man who, 
on the spur of the moment, might give a 
glass of wine, or some trifling refresh- 
ment, to a voter. The two cases were 
not parallel. What was proper severity 
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in the one case was undue severity in 
the other. And in regard to the two 
cases he had mentioned—in that of 
Drogheda they had one Judge, in the 
face of the sworn testimony of the can- 
didate, Mr. B. Whitworth, deliberately 
unseating him—holding, indeed, that he 
had sworn falsely, for that was the de- 
cision of the Judge, and unseating him 
for personally using undue influence; 
whereas, in his (Mr. Callan’s) case, they 
had a Judge stating that he believed 
his testimony, because he was certain 
if a learned Judge had not done so he 
would have convicted him of personal 
corruption, and he would have been 
disqualified, under the existing law, for 
seven years from representing the con- 
stituency. The hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General now wished to extend that 
penalty from seven years to perpetual 
exclusion, and to that proposition he 
should offer a strenuous resistance. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
confine that extreme penalty to one who 
systematically bribed the constituency, 
he would have the House with him; 
and it would only be a fair and a just 
concession not to impose an extreme 
punishment upon a person who was 
guilty of a very small offence. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 180; 
Noes 131: Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 146.) 


CotoneL NOLAN rose to move an 
Amendment in line 14. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
an Amendment which would come before 
that in line 13. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen) has been disposed of by the divi- 
sion which has just taken place. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he had also 
an Amendment in line 13, which was 
disposed of by the same division. He 
wished now to move, in page 2, line 14, 
after ‘‘or,’’ to insert— 

‘Tf found guilty by a jury of bribery, or 
personation, or procuring the commission of 
the offence of personation.”’ 


The object of the Amendment was to 
prevent a man from being disqualified 
for ever from representing a constitu- 
ency in regard to which a single Judge 
might have found him guilty of corrupt 
practices. It was also proposed that the 
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Judge should prevent a man for 10 years 
from being a Member of the House of 
Commons at,all. That he considered 
even a much more serious penalty than 
that a man should be excluded for 
ever from sitting for a particular con- 
stituency, because if a man was wrong- 
fully convicted, as he might easily be, 
he might still be elected for some other 
constituency. He therefore thought that 
was a matter of still greater importance 
than that which they had just disposed 
of. This Amendment proposed, in the 
first place, that this severe punishment 
should be restricted to cases of bribery 
and personation; and, in the second 
place, it would give to the person 
acensed the protection of a jury. In 
point of fact, what he proposed was that 
no Judge, by simply presenting a Report 
to the House, should have the power of 
shutting out an eminent politician from 
the House. The Amendment proposed 
that if a man was to be shut out from 
the House, it should be by the act of a 
jury as well as a Judge. First, there 
would be the Report of the Judge, and 
then the man would be tried before a 
jury, and if found guilty of either of 
the classes of offence specified in the 
Amendment—namely, bribery or per- 
sonation, then he might be kept out of 
the House altogether; but otherwise he 
did not think he ought to be. The At- 
torney General urged that as they were 
punishing the electors severely, there 
was no reason why they should not be 
prepared to punish themselves. That 
was the main argument of the Attorney 
General for the severity of these pro- 
visions of the Bill. He would, however, 
remind the Committee that the Attorney 
General had only, comparatively speak- 
ing, a limited interest in the House of 
Commons, because in the course of a 
few years he would be naturally called 
upon to fill the post of Lord Chancellor, 
or some other high position. The ar- 
gument ought not to be allowed to apply 
to Members in a different position ; and 
in the case of an eminent politician who 
was not a lawyer, the loss would be in- 
flicted upon his Party probably more than 
upon the individual himself. He begged 
to move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 14, after the first word “or,” 
to insert the words “if found guilty by a 
jury of bribery, or personation, or procuring 





the commission of the offence of personation.”’ 
—(Colonel Nolan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was unable to 
accept the Amendment, which virtually 
struck out all punishment for personal 
treating or undue influence. 

CotoneL NOLAN was understood to 
say that that was not his intention. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must repeat that 
the Amendment, as drawn, struck out 
all punishment for treating and undue 
influence, and it went on to say that the 
punishment should only apply to per- 
sons found guilty by a jury of bribery 
or personation, or procuring the com- 
mission of the offence of personation. 
He understood his hon. and gallant 
Friend to desire that no person should 
be punished unless he had been con- 
victed by a jury, and then he confined 
the cases thus dealt with by a jury to 
cases of bribery and personation, so that 
if a person was reported by the Judge 
to have been personally guilty of undue 
influence or treating, he would receive 
no disqualification at all. He (the At- 
torney General) thought the Committee 
were all agreed that there should be 
some disqualification in all these cases 
in regard to the constituency in which 
the undue influence had been exercised ; 
but his hon. and gallant Friend con- 
tended that there should be no disquali- 
fication, and that there should be a ver- 
dict of the Jury before any person could 
be disqualified for bribery or persona- 
tion. ‘lhe adoption of such an Amend- 
ment would make a very great altera- 
tion in the present law; because under 
the Act of 186s if a candidate were re- 
ported for personal bribery he was dis- 
qualified for seven years. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman wished to provide 
that the Report of the Judge should 
have no effect, and that there should 
be virtually no punishment unless the 
accused person was convicted by a jury. 
He (the Attorney General) thought that, 
in the great majority of cases, the ver- 
dict of the jury would be so lenient 
that the offender would probably es- 
cape without punishment. He therefore 
could not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON agreed with the At- 
torney General that the Amendment 
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would have the effect of excluding two 
out of four of the offences specified 
from punishment. He would suggest 
to the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan) to substitute the 
words “‘corrupt practices ’’ for ‘‘ bribery, 
or personation, or procuring the com- 
mission of the offence of persona- 
tion.” In that case the objection of 
the Attorney General would fall to the 
ground, because it would include in the 
punishment both undue influence and 
treating. He took it that the object of 
the Amendment was really to provide 
that before a man was punished he 
should have been found guilty, and then 
the hon. and gallant Member wished to 
establish the important principle that 
that should be done byajury. He did 
not gather that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman desired to restrict the punish- 
ment for corrupt practices to two only 
of the offences mentioned in the clause. 
He should certainly support the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment ; but he thought 
it would be better to say that the offender 
should be found guilty by a jury of 
‘corrupt practices.” That would bring 
the point fully before the Committee, 
and disarm the opposition of the Attor- 
ney General of all its force. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he would be 
quite willing to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton), if he found that 
the Members of the Committee were in 
favour of it. But as his proposition 
appeared to receive very little support 
he did not feel inclined to press it, and 
he would therefore withdraw it. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MACFARLANE moved, in page 
2, lines 14 and 15, to leave out the words 
“during the,” and insert ‘‘ a period not 
exceeding ten years.”” The Committee 
had just decided by a vote that a can- 
didate found guilty of corrupt practices 
or of a corrupt practice, done with his 
knowledge and consent, should be ex- 
cluded for ever from representing the 
constituency in which the corrupt prac- 
tice took place. But, as had been 
pointed out, although the candidate 
might be excluded for ever, it might 
be for a very small offence. The 
Attorney General had adduced two 
arguments in favour of the proposi- 
tion—first, that he could not trust to 
the discretion of the Judges; and, 
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secondly, that the public would not 
know the difference between a very 
bad candidate and a moderately had 
one. He (Mr. Macfarlane) thought the 
Amendment he proposed would meet 
the difficulty and improve the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
14 and 15, to leave out the words “‘ Dur- 
ing the,” and insert the words “a period 
not exceeding ten years.’’—( Hr. Macfar- 
jane.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. MACFARLANE wished to add 
that his object, notwithstanding the ad- 
verse vote which had just been given, 
was to provide that the candidate, be- 
cause one injustice had been done to 
him, should not have another injustice 
inflicted upon him for a trivial offence. 
What he wanted was that the Judge, 
when he was compelled by law to 
exclude a candidate for life from the 
representation of a particular consti- 
tuency, should be able to say—‘ The 
law compels me to exclude you for life 
from this constituency ; but your offence 
has been so small, although it has been 
a breach of the law, that I will not ex- 
clude you from representing any other 
constituency for more than one or two 
years.” The Attorney General would, 
no doubt, apply the same arguments 
to this as he had applied to the other 
cases—namely, that the people would 
not be able to discriminate between a 
bad candidate and a good one. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman began the 
proceedings that evening by stating that 
he was willing to accept all Amendments 
that were of a reasonable character. He 
(Mr. Macfarlane) contended that this 
Amendment was not only reasonable, 
but that it was absolutely just. He 
thought the Judge, in being compelled 
to evict a candidate from one consti- 
tuency, should have a discretionary 
power to mitigate the punishment by 
reducing it from 10 years, in the case 
of other constituencies, to any period 
he might deem sufficient for the offence. 
He therefore begged to propose the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Committee had 
already decided, whether rightly or 
wrongly, upon excluding a man who 
was convicted of corrupt practices from 
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representing for life the constituency in 
regard to which he had been convicted. 
He thought the present case was a 
similar one. The hon. Gentleman said 
that it ought to be in the power of the 
Judge to say whether the maximum of 
exclusion should be always inflicted, or 
whether it should be modified. If that 
were the case, he did not think the 
adoption of the Amendment would have 
the effect which the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to desire, and he hoped it would 
not be pressed. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS also de- 
clined to accept the Amendment. He 
thought it would be much better to 
accept an Amendment which came later 
on, to diminish the period of exclusion 
from ten years to seven years. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he was 
of opinion that it would be quite right 
for the Judge to discriminate between 
a grave offence and a minor offence. If 
the offence was only a small one, the 
Judge ought to have the power of in- 
flicting a small punishment; whereas if 
the offence was of a heinous character, 
the law ought to be allowed to take its 
full course. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that as 
the Amendment did not appear to meet 
with general support he would with- 
draw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON moved, in page 2, line 
15, to leave out the word “ten,” and in- 
sert the word ‘‘ seven.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON moved, in page 2, line 
16, to leave out after the word “ void,”’ 
to the end of the clause. He thought 
they had already punished the unhappy 
man who committed an offenee under 
the clause quite enough, and he did not 
think it was desirable to add any further 
incapacities. He presumed that accord- 
ing to the state of the law the man would 
have a fair trial. It was bad enough 
for a man when convicted to be punished ; 
but to punish him when be had not been 
convicted seemed to be the height of in- 
justice. Why should they assume that 
a man was guilty when he had not been 
tried and convicted? It was just pos- 
sible that a man might fall into some 
offence under the Act entirely through 
inadvertence ; and when they bore that 
fact in mind, he thought they would 





feel inclined to hold that the clause 
already provided sufficient punishment 
for the case of a man who committed an 
offence under it. He therefore begged 
to move the Amendment, and he hoped 
the Attorney General would again kindly 
assist him in passing it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
16, to leave out all the words after the 
word ‘‘ void.” —( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would explain 
to the Committee why these words had 
been inserted. This 3rd clause was 
framed upon a clause contained in the 
Act of 1868, and was simply an exten- 
sion of that Act. Under that clause any 
person who, by the Report of the Judge, 
was guilty of an act of bribery was sub- 
ject to seven years’ disqualification, and 
was incapable of being registered as a 
voter to vote at any election. He was 
further disqualified from holding any 
office under the Municipal Corporations 
Act; and, thirdly, he was disqualified 
from holding any judicial office. If the 
hon. and learned Member would refer to 
the 3rd sub-section of Clause 5 of the 
Act of 1868, he would see that these 
disqualifications were exactly the same 
in the present Bill as they were in the 
Act of 1868. He wished the Commit- 
tee to see what the effect of the Amend- 
ment would be. The 8rd sub-section of 
Clause 5 provided— 

“That a person who is convicted of any cor- 
rupt practice should, in addition to the punish- 
ment provided, be not capable during a period 
cf seven years from the date of his conviction, 
(a) of being registered as a voter for voting at 
any election in the United Kingdom, whether 
it be a Parliamentary election or an election 
for any public office within the meaning of this 
Act; or (6) of holding any public or judicial 
office within the meaning of this Act, and if he 
holds any such office he shall be evicted. 

It would be seen that the clause pro- 
vided that it was only when a candidate 
had been found guilty that he would be 
reported by the Judge. Of course, no 
candidate would suffer the penalty 
unless he had been convicted by a jury. 
Under the Act of 1868 the candidate 
would be disqualified from being regis- 
tered as a voter, or holding any office, 
upon the Report of one Judge. The 
present Bill, however, provided that 
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there should be a Report from two 
Judges. The result was they were ex- 
tending the law by requiring the con- 
currence of two minds instead of one, 
and he thought that was most desirable, 
as it was the object of this legislation to 
make the offence a degrading one, and 
to accompany it by punishment. The 
words proposed to be struck out were 
necessary, and he contended that no 
reason had been given for striking them 
out. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
expressed a hope that when the Com- 
mittee came to deal with the question of 
the tribunal the Attorney General would 
not use the argument he had just em- 
ployed against the Committee. It might 
hereafter be necessary to discuss the 
question whether the candidate should 
have the protection of two Judges or 
only one. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he believed there 
would be various opinions expressed 
when they came to deal with the com- 
position of the tribunal. His own opi- 
nion was that the tribunal had never 
been properly tested, and he thought 
that one Judge with an appeal would be 
better than two without an appeal. How- 
ever, the time had not yet arrived for 
dealing with that question. He should 
have thought the Attorney General 
might have been perfectly satisfied with 
an instrument which he had made 
double-edged and sharp to the last de- 
gree, and that he would not have 
deemed it necessary to intensify the 
severity of the clause any further. He 
was afraid that the Committee could not 
accept the clause as it stood. The At- 
torney General appeared to think that 
because he was rendering it uniform, 
and making it apply to all corrupt prac- 
tices, it was properly recommended to the 
Committee; but it was just because it 
was made uniform, and was to apply to 
all cases, large or small, that it was not 
a recommendation to the Committee. 
He thought they would be following a 
very bad example if they did away with 
a verdict of a jury before inflicting upon 
any person a grave and heavy disquali- 
fication. As regarded the voters, they 
were aware that the disqualification 
would not follow except upon a con- 
viction by ajury. The Attorney Gene- 
ral said they proposed to do away with 
these disqualifications dependent upon 
the verdict ofajury. By the Act of 1868, 


The Attorney General 
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in the case of bribery disqualification 
followed the Report of the Election 
Judge, and the Attorney General said 
he would follow that principle out, not 
only as regarded bribery, but treating, 
undue influence, and so on. The Attor- 
ney General seemed to think, as the 
former Act provided that these circum- 
stances should follow the Report of the 
Election Judge upon bribery, that there- 
fore they ought to follow the Report of 
the Election Judge in regard to all other 
corrupt practices. Now that, in his 
(Mr. Lewis’s) opinion, was severity run 
mad. If Parliament, in 1868, made an 
exception in a grave case like bribery, 
and did away with the verdict of a jury, 
that was no reason why they should make 
matters worse now. The effect would be 
to destroy not only the political life of the 
candidate, but also, to a great extent, to 
destroy the social life of any candidate 
who came under the provisions of the 
Bill. It was provided that he should 
not be registered as a voter, and that he 
should hold no public or judicial office, 
which meant that he could not be en- 
gaged in the administration of local or 
Judicial affairs connected with his own 
town. In point of fact, it amounted to 
personal disqualification in regard to 
local public life as well as in regard to 
political life. It appeared to him that 
there was no reason whatsoever that this 
undue and extraordinary severity should 
be applied to the case of a candidate 
found guilty of minor offences connected 
with corrupt practices; and he thought, 
after the last division, the Attorney 
General might well give up this part of 
the clause, and get rid of an undue 
severity which was not necessary for the 
purposes of the Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE wished to 
point out to the Committee that the 
subject was not now being discussed for 
the first time. On the contrary, it was 
discussed at some length on the Bill of 
last year, when an Amendment similar 
to the one now moved by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) was moved by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler). A division took place 
upon that Amendment, and the words 
of the clause were retained by a con- 
siderable majority, and he would remind 
the Committee that last year the earlier 
part of the Bill was much more strin- 
gent than it was now, Therefore, the 
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necessity for retaining it was not so 
great as it was now. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Attorney General had stated that the 
proposals contained in the Bill would be 
to the advantage of the candidate, who 
would, in future, have the concurrence 
of two minds in dealing with his case 
instead of one, because there would be 
two Election Judges to try the Petition 
under the present Bill, whereas there 
was only one under the Act of 1868. 
He did not think that the Committee 
should be bound by what was done last 
year, when it was certainly not expected 
that the Bill would be passed; and as to 
there being two minds instead of one, 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
forgot that, instead of having two minds 
in place of one, it was really two minds 
instead of 12, because under the old law 
for everything but actual bribery there 
must be an indictment. For undue in- 
fluence, or treating, or corrupt practices 
generally, it was necessary to have a 
jury; and the difference made by the 
present Bill was that, instead of having 
12 minds to try the question, it would in 
future be tried by two. If the conse- 
quences were to be so serious, he thought 
the candidate ought to have a right to 
be tried by jury, He could not conceive 
a greater punishment being inflicted 
upon anyone than the loss of every 
social position he held, and his virtual re- 
moval from any useful sphere of sociality 
he might have previously enjoyed. The 
clause virtually provided that any man 
convicted under it should lose the seat 
he might have obtained in Parliament ; 
that he should not be registered as an 
elector; and that he should hold no 
public or judicial office; and all these 
consequences were to follow upon the 
simple fiat of two Judges, who might 
have tried the candidate for an admittedly 
doubtful offence of undue influence. If 
ever a man should be punished with such 
severe penalties as these he had a right 
to be tried by a jury. He hoped the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton) would go to a division, 
and, in that case, he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) should certainly support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had made an accusation against the 
Committee of last year which he could 


hardly have intended, because the effect 





of what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said was that on the last occasion when 
this Bill was under discussion hon. 
Members, believing that it would not 
pass, voted differently from the manner 
in which they otherwise would have 
voted. That was an accusation which 
he, for one, would certainly not wish to 
bring against the Committee of last year. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that this 
was such a tremendous penalty that it 
ought only to be inflicted after the deci- 
sion ofa jury. He would ask the Com- 
mittee to consider what they had already 
done. They had decided that if a man 
was convicted on the Report of the 
Judges of being guilty himself of miscon- 
duct, he was to be disqualified from 
sitting in Parliament for seven years. 
He admitted that that was a severe pun- 
ishment; but the Bill provided, in addi- 
tion, that he should not sit as a member 
of any Municipal Corporation, or hold 
any judicial office. Now, he must say 
that a person so convicted would be, in 
his opinion, a most unfit person to sit on 
a Municipal Corporation, or to hold a 
judicial office; and he thought that 
municipal and judicial offices should be 
protected from such persons. It was the 
case of a man who had been held by two 
Judges, after full investigation, to be 
guilty of corrupting a constituency by 
the use of undue influence ; and it ought 
to follow, as a matter of course, that if 
he were unworthy to sit in Parliament, 
he was unworthy also to hold a munici- 
pal or a judicial office. He thought it 
was just as desirable, in the interests of 
good local government, that such a man 
should not hold a municipal office as it 
was in the Imperial Government that he 
should not be allowed to sit in Parlia- 
ment. These consequences ought to fol- 
low as a matter of course. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN said, that under 
Clause 45 of the Act of 1868 a candidate, 
before being disqualified, was allowed 
to be heard in his own defence; but 
under the present Bill he might not be 
heard at all. He certainly thought that 
that was an additional penalty which 
ought not to be imposed. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the words of Clause 
45 of the Act of 1868 were—‘‘ Any per- 
son other than the candidate found guilty 
of bribery should be heard.” The mean- 
ing of that was that a person found 
guilty of bribery other than the candidate 
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was found guilty of misdemeanour, and 
ought to have the opportunity of being 
heard. Mr. Justice Blackburn had de- 
cided that point quite clearly, and also 
held that a person accused who was 
likely to be subjected to such a penalty 
should have notice to appear before the 
Election Judge and be entitled to be 
fully heard. That was necessary, be- 
cause a person who was not a candidate 
would not be properly before the Judge 
under the Election Petition; but if he 
had been a candidate at the election he 
would probably be either the sitting 
Member or the Petitioner, and in either 
capacity he would naturally be repre- 
sented by counsel. He did not think 
that any candidate had been reported 
guilty of an offence unless he was either 
the sitting Member or the person who 
was petitioning. So far as he knew, no 
Report had ever been made against him 
in any other case. If, however, the hon. 
Member could show him that there had 
been such a case, he would take care that 
words were inserted in the Bill to guard 
against a repetition of it. 

Mr. GORST remarked, that under 
the present Bill it was contemplated 
that the Election Judge should report 
not only the conduct of the sitting Mem- 
ber and of the Petitioner claiming the 
seat, but of every candidate at the elec- 
tion. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was not so. 
His hon. and learned Friend was mis- 
taken. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought it was 
quite clear that the conduct of any can- 
didate at an election, whether he was the 
sitting Member or the person claiming 
the seat or not, might be the subject of 
the Report by the Election Judge. It 
was, therefore, quite possible, when the 
law was altered, that a candidate who 
was no party to the Petition, and who 
was not represented in the procedure, 
and who therefore had had no opportunity 
of being heard, might, under Section 38, 
be reported to have been guilty of a 
corrupt practice, and thus be rendered 
subject to all the penalties of Section 5, 
without having had an opportunity of 
being heard in his own defence. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought his hon. 
and learned Friend had somewhat mag- 
nified the effect of the Bill. It was not 
intended that anyone should be reported 
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without having had an apy of 
being heard. He would take care that 
the words of the Bill should be carefully 
considered ; and if there were any doubt 
as to the wording of the clause, he would 
remove it at a later stage. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, he 
thought the hon. Member for London. 
derry (Mr. Lewis) had offered the At- 
torney General the strongest possible 
reason which could be adduced in favour 
of retaining the words which the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) proposed to leave out. The 
hon. Member said that if the clause 
passed in its present form it would de- 
stroy a candidate socially. Now, the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to put down bribery 
and its kindred offences; but, at the 
present moment, no real social stigma 
attached to the commission of these 
offences. It was because no real social 
stigma attached to them that such 
offences had become sorampant. If the 
clause would carry a social stigma and 
disqualification with it, and would cast 
a lasting slur upon an offender in the 
opinion of his fellow-men hereafter, he 
thought they would have done a very 
good work in passing it as it stood; and 
he hoped the Attorney General would 
adhere to the words as they now ap- 
peared in the Bill. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE re- 
marked, that any hon. Members who 
had served on an Election Committee in 
former days, or anyone who had watched 
the proceedings of such a Committee, 
must be aware that the evidence of 
bribery was generally of the lowest cha- 
racter. It was usually the evidence of 
people belonging to the lowest class of 
a borough or county constituency; and 
it would be open to any man of this class 
to take away, by hard swearing, the 
political life of a candidate, and fix upon 
him every description of offence. He 
thought the effect of severe legislation of 
this nature would be, in many instances, 
to induce the Judges to pause before 
finding a candidate guilty in such cases. 
Under the provisions of the Bill, as they 
now stood, the Judges would have no 
option whatever. It was proposed that 
a discretion should be given to them; 
but the Government objected to that, 
and compelled them to carry out the 
provisions of the Bill in every case ac- 
cording to the reading of the Statute. 
Now, he regarded this tribunal as a very 




















valuable tribunal; but he thought the 
case was one which, considering the 
severe penalties both the candidate and 
the voter incurred, ought to be included 
in the Appeal Bill which would shortly 
come down from the Grand Committee. 
At all events, he was of opinion that it 
would require mature consideration into 
whose hands they were to put this power. 
He was inclined to agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) that such an important decision 
ought only to rest with a jury, and not 
with a single Judge. No single Judge 
ought to have the power of taking away 
a man’s character in the manner pro- 
posed by the present Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was disposed 
to support the Amendment. It was pro- 
posed that if a candidate were found 
guilty of a corrupt practice he should 
not be allowed to sit in Parliament for 
seven years. He quite agreed that if 
a man were convicted, and if the offence 
were brought home to him properly, 
the punishment should be severe. The 
consequences entailed by the clause had 
been noticed over and over again. If 
this clause were retained the Election 
Judges would strain a point in favour of 
a candidate; whereas if these severe 
punishments were modified there would 
not be much difficulty in inducing the 
Judges to arrive at a conclusion that 
there had been an improper election, 
that the election should be rendered 
void, and that the candidate should not 
be allowed to sit for that constituency, 
or for any other constituency, for a cer- 
tain period. He was not now dealing, 
in the slightest degree, with a regular 
criminal procedure, or a regular crimi- 
nal trial, but with the exceptional Court 
called an Election Court, constituted of 
two Election Judges, who went down 
to hold a local inquiry. The object of 
the inquiry was not to punish crime, 
but to report to that House. That was 
the primary object, and if they went 
beyond it might not be regarded as 
satisfactory from a personal point of 
view. They were willing to admit that 
it was reasonable that the Election Court 
should be enabled to say the election 
could not stand, and that the candidate 
should not be allowed ever to sit again 
for the county or borough, or to sit in 
the House of Commons for 10 years 
afterwards; but this Amendment said 
that when once that primary object was 
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satisfied, it was not fair to say that the 
candidate should be visited with higher 
penalties, except in a Criminal Court, 
on a properly framed indictment, and on 
the judgment of his peers. He took 
issue with the Government at this point. 
If they sought to reach the candidate 
in an indirect way, as proposed by the 
clause, they ran an obvious danger— 
they would either subject men to punish- 
ment who did not deserve it, or else 
guilty men would escape, because the 
Committee would shrink from adding 
these enormous penalties. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that in 1868 the 
Colleagues of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down pro- 
posed that the Election Judges should 
have the power to impose the conse- 
quences mentioned in theclause, although 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
now insisted that those consequences 
should not follow except on conviction 
by ajury. It hardly lay with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to oppose 
that provision in the clause, which was 
the subject of the Amendment before 
the Committee. The argument he had 
advanced amounted to this—that al- 
though he was willing that an Election 
Court should prevent a man sitting in 
the House of Commons for seven years, 
he was unwilling that that decision of 
the Court should disqualify him from 
sitting as a member of a Municipal Cor- 
poration. On the other hand, he would 
subject him to standing in the dock, and 
to paying all the expenses connected 
with a trial in a Criminal Court. 

Mr. GORST said, he had been very 
much impressed by the argument of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). He thought, as he was 
listening to it, that it was one of a high 
Constitutional character; but as it ap- 
peared from the statement of the Attor- 
ney General that it had been given up 
by the Conservative Party 15 years ago, 
it was a little out of date, and they 
might, perhaps, fail if they were to set it 
up again. The Government were simply 
keeping to the procedure which had 
gone on for 15 years, and they were ex- 
tending it merely to personal undue in- 
fluence and treating. Everyone spoke 
as if bribery were a greater offence sus 
generis than treating ; but he dissented 
from that altogether. All these offences, 
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to his mind, were equally bad, and he 
could conceive nothing worse than for a 
person seeking a seat in Parliament by 
means of treating. He thought it even 
a worse offence than bribery, because it 
was more liable to be practised in cases 
where people were not so much alive to 
the danger of exposing themselves to it. 
That being so, in cases where the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was not extended, but 
merely applied to the power of the Judge 
to impose certain disqualifications upon 
a person who had been guilty of personal 
bribery, notwithstanding the Constitu- 
tional argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he should be dis- 
posed to support the Government. 

Mr. JESSE OOLLINGS said, the 
argument used by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin appeared to him 
to be applicable to the whole of the 
clause. If they were to agree to the 
proposed Amendment, they might have 
the spectacle of a corrupt and dishonest 
man sitting in that House after seven 
years, during which time he would pro- 
bably have been presiding as Chief 
Magistrate and Mayor of the borough. 
He thought that would be a most dis- 
agreeable spectacle, and for that reason 
he could not support the Amendment. 

Mr. HENEAGE pointed out, that un- 
less this clause were passed in its present 
form, the person disqualified might act 
as Returning Officer in the borough. 

Mr. WARTON said, the defence of 
the portion of the clause which he moved 
to strike out suggested the conduct of a 
Judge who, having sentenced a man to 
14 years’ penal servitude, should say— 
‘‘T may as well give you another year 
to make it up to 15.” He trusted that 
in dealing with this Bill they would be 
able to banish all Party feeling, and 
ee solely in the pursuit of justice. 

e could not assent to the doctrine that 
because a man had done wrong in the 
matter of an election, they should set 
aside the Constitutional principle that 
no man should be punished until he had 
been tried by his peers. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, the Com- 
mittee would observe that in the Amend- 
ment he was about to move he asked 
that an appeal should be allowed only 
in the case of undue influence. He 
should be glad to see a clause in the 
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Bill which would provide for appeal in 
all cases ; but it was especially necessary 
in that of undue influence, which was 
an offence incapable of proof. He should 
be content if the Amendment elicited 
from the Attorney General some state- 
ment as to the mode in which he in- 
tended to deal with the question of 
appeal. As he had no wish to take up 
the time of the Committee, but had 
every desire that progress should be 
made with the Bill, he would say no 
more than that he was very anxious to 
hear a statement from the Attorney 
General on the important subject of 
appeal. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 18, at the end add,—* Pro. 
vided always, That in all cases where the finding 
of the Election Court shall be that a candidate 
has been guilty of a corrupt practice of the 
nature of undue influence, such finding shall be 
subject to appeal to the proper Court of Appeal 
in England, Ireland, or Scotland, as the case 
may be.” —(Mr. Macfarlane.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there added.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he felt some diffi- 
culty in dealing with the question of 
appeal upon the very narrow basis of 
undue influence only. Moreover, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member did 
not accord with the machinery of the 
Bill, which was very complicated and 
required the most careful handling. The 
House, too, might feel some hesitation 
in deputing its powers tu a Court of 
Appeal. He had consulted with his 
Colleagues on the subject, and he was 
unable to accept the Amendment in its 
present form. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was desirous of 
relieving the Attorney General from 
part of his difficulty by moving to omit 
from the proposed Amendment the 
words ‘‘of the nature of undue in- 
fluence,” so as to make it apply to all 
corrupt practices. The necessity of in- 
sisting on the right of appeal was in- 
tensified by the severity of the clause. 
If the House decided finally that the 
clause should remain in its present form, 
the right of appeal was all the more im- 
portant to the person coming within the 
law. It seemed to him that the policy 
of the House was to extend the right of 
appeal to all cases of civil or criminal 
damnification. The Election Court was 
a quast-Oriminal Court, having power to 
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inflict severe penalties on persons found 
guilty of corrupt practices. There was 
nothing that he was aware of to remove 
its judgments from the principle which 
granted appeal in the cases of other 
Courts. He had always been of opinion 
that the Court which judged Election 
Petitions never had been properly con- 
stituted; and as they were about to 
enact an enormously severe clause that 
would operate on men under difficult 
circumstances, which were perfectly well 
known to all Members of the House— 
men who, in isolated cases, might lapse 
from political virtue—he thought they 
ought to make the decision of the Court 
open to appeal. 


Amendment proposed to amend the 
proposed Amendment, by leaving out 
the words ‘‘of the nature of undue in- 
fluence.”’—( Mr. Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be ieft out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. GORST said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentlemen who supported the principle 
of the Amendments before the Commit- 
tee would not proceed to discuss the 
question of appeal at this stage of the 
Bill, because any decision which might 
then be arrived at might prejudice the 
position of the matter hereafter. The 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had given 
Notice of raising this question. When 
they came to a subsequent part of the 
Bill they would have to discuss the sub- 
ject of the tribunal which was to try 
Election Petitions, and a proposal would 
then be made either that the Court 
should be more satisfactorily constituted, 
or that its decisions should be open to 
appeal. In view of the intention of the 
noble Lord, he would suggest that the 
Amendments before the Committee 
should be withdrawn, and the subject 
again taken up at a subsequent period. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, this was 
possibly not the most convenient time 
to raise the question ; but it was, never- 
theless, desirable that they should have 
some assurance from the Attorney Gene- 
ral on the subject of appeal. That, he 
thought, would colour the whole course 
of the discussion. He had no objection 
to any reasonable amount of penalties, 
provided they could be assured that 
there would be no miscarriage of justice ; 
but unless they had it from the Govern- 





ment that a man should not be made 
penally responsible for acts which he 
had not morally committed, they would 
have to discuss the matter at length. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, his view was 
entirely in favour of a Court of Appeal ; 
but he thought it would be inconvenient 
and lead to an unsatisfactory result, if 
they proceeded to discuss the question 
at the fag end of this clause. He 
thought that any decision arrived at in 
those circumstances would be mislead- 
ing, and that the discussion would, there- 
fore, be simply a waste of time. If the 
Amendment went to a division, many 
hon. Gentlemen would probably vote 
against it who were really in favour of 
the principle which it contained. There- 
fore, he added his appeal to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to allow the Committee 
to discuss the question at a future time. 
He thought the Attorney General had 
made as fair a statement as could be 
made at the present stage. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, his inten- 
tion, as he had already explained, was 
to draw information from Her Majesty’s 
Governmentas to thecourse they proposed 
to adopt with regard to the subject of 
appeal. But he had not understood, 
as the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) appeared to have done, that 
the Attorney General had made any an- 
nouncement of the Government policy. 
It must have been known to the Govern- 
ment that the question of appeal would 
be raised that evening; and he had no 
doubt they had decided whether they 
would agree to a Court of Appeal or not 
in principle. If he could get some such 
assurance as he had indicated, he was 
willing to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. MARUM also appealed to the At- 
torney General toindicate the policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
follow with reference to this subject. The 
difficulty, or impossibility, of attaching 
any idea to the words “ spiritual injury ”’ 
made it most necessary that an appeal 
should lie from the decision of the Elec- 
tion Court. He had a real desire that 
this Bill should pass into law in a proper 
form, and he certainly had no wish to 
make its provisions less stringent; but 
he did wish to prevent clergymen, who 
honestly discharged their duty, from 
being emeshed between the Canon Law 
and that portion of the clause which 
dealt with ‘spiritual injury, harm, or 
loss. 
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Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
before they came to a decision on so im- 
mpage a question as appeal there should 

e a clear understanding on the ques- 
tion of expenses. It might so happen 
that a constituency would be perfectly 
satisfied with the judgment of the two 
Judges appointed under the Bill, and 
would therefore feel no interest in an 
appeal; but a Member, on the contrary, 
who might be disqualified by the two 
Judges, would perhaps find it to his 
interest to appeal. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be well to say 
whether the constituency or the can- 
didate was to bear the expenses of the 
appeal. 

Mr. WARTON said, it appeared to 
him that this was not the right place to 
settle such a question. He hoped they 
would not lose time at the present 
moment; and he trusted that the Attor- 
ney General would give them some as- 
surance, that when they came to consider 
the question of appeal in its proper 
place, he would give the subject his 
earnest and careful consideration. 

Mr. HENEAGE agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) that this was a 
highly inconvenient moment to raise the 
question. It was a large question, and 
one which ought not to be raised by a 
Proviso in a thin House like the present 
one. That was one reason why he hoped 
the Amendment would be withdrawn. 
There was also another reason—namely, 
that he did not see that if an appeal 
was to be given to one class of criminals, 
as the persons found guilty under this 
Bill would be considered, appeal should 
not be given to another great class. In 
his opinion, the question of appeal ought 
to be raised by a separate clause as a 
matter of principle. On those grounds, 
as well as on others, he considered it 
was very inconvenient to discuss the 
matter now. He hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Carlow (Mr. Mac- 
farlane) would withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and thereby not prejudice the 
case either one way or the other. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. The object 
he had in moving it had been completely 
attained. He wished to facilitate the 
passing of the Bill by obtaining an 
assurance that appeal would not be 
subjected to summary jurisdiction of a 
severe character. 
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Mr. LEWIS also asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that before the 
Amendment was withdrawn he wished 
to point out that it would be perfectly 
competent for the Government to agree 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane). Undue 
influence was of such a very dreamy and 
uncertain nature, that it was purely a 
matter of opinion; and, seeing the Go- 
vernment was not prepared to agree to 
the appeal on the majority, he thought 
they would be justified in agreeing 
to an Amendment on that particular 
clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose, and he was sorry the 
Attorney General was not in his place, 
because he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be disposed to accept 
it. The Amendment was to render that 
clause even somewhat more severe, be- 
cause its effect was to not only disqualify 
persons from ever being elected again, 
for what they might call their own con- 
stituency, but also to inflict condign 
punishment upon any persons guilty of 
corrupt practices. As the clause now 
stood, it disqualified a candidate from 
ever sitting for the same constituency 
again, or from sitting in the House of 
Commons for seven years, and, more- 
over, he was to be subjected to the same 
incapacities as if he were a convict. He 
(Mr. Callan) wished to provide a further 
disqualification — namely, that a man 
found guilty of corrupt practices should 
not be capable of ever holding any 
office under the Crown. That would be 
an addition to the clause, which would 
strike terror into the aspirants for Minis- 
terial Offices, and it would make Gentle- 
men who sat on the Treasury Bench very 
careful at the next Election. In fact, 
they would be shining examples of poli- 
tical purity, which very few were at the 
present moment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, to add at the end of the Clause, 
“and further, that he shall not be capable of 
ever holding any office under the Crown.”— 
(Mr. Callan.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there added.” 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had a good deal of sympathy with the 
Amendment; but he hardly thought the 
Committee would be likely to entertain 
it, as it had been brought on so sud- 
denly, and at a time when there were 
comparatively few of the Members of 
the Committee present. 

Mr. OALLAN said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman’s sympathy with 
the Amendment would cause him to 
place an Amendment on the Paper to a 
similar effect, at a later stage of the 
Committee, or at least upon Report. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that one of the 
reasons advanced by the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) why the Amendment should 
not be accepted was that it had not 
been put on the Paper. It seemed to 
him (Mr. Biggar) to be an Amendment 
which ought to be carried, and carried 
unanimously, if the Government were 
really in earnest. If the Government 
really wished purity of election they would 
agree to the Amendment when it was 
put on the Paper, and when it was pro- 
posed at a future stage of the Bill. It 
was notorious that some of the most cor- 
rupt elections that had ever taken place 
had been conducted by Gentlemen who 
were afterwards Ministers of the Crown, 
and, in point of fact, by some who were 
at present Ministers of the Crown. The 
present Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. Dodson) and the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Raikes) would have precious little 
chance of sitting in that House had this 
Bill been in operation at the time they 
contested Chester. The Government 
should either withdraw this Bill, or else 
agree to such a proposition as this; be- 
cause there was no greater inducement 
for a candidate to corrupt a constituency 
than the prospect of getting a Govern- 
ment situation. It was notorious that 
in Londonderry and other Northern 
counties in Ireland money was spent 
without stint, by lawyers especially, be- 
cause they always expected to receive 
some appointment which would fully 
recoup them. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought that, 
in the first instance, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) was 
amusing the Committee; but he found 
now he was mistaken. He was not at 
all prepared to assent to the withdrawal 


of the Amendment. After the burst of f 
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horror at corruption from the Treasury 
Bench that they had lately witnessed, the 
Members of that Bench ought at least 
to be consistent now. What answer had 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board made to 
this Amendment? None in the world. 
He had argued that it had not been put 
down on the Paper; but the right hon. 
Gentleman was not understood to say 
that he did not comprehend the meaning 
of it. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to the state of the Committee. 
Why not adjourn? Were they going 
to discuss Amendments which were of as 
great or greater importance than the 
one alluded to in the present state of the 
Committee? The very next Amendment 
on the Paper was a far more serious one 
than this. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board say they ought to 
discuss it in the present state of the 
Committee? The right hon. Gentleman 
had not a word to say against the 
Amendment. Surely the Members of 
the Treasury Bench would not say that 
a man whom they themselves did not 
consider fit to sit in a Town Council was 
fit for a Privy Councillor? Surely, if a 
man was not fit for Town Magistrate, 
not fit for Mayor, not fit for Returning 
Officer, a fortiort he was not fit for the 
Treasury Bench. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Loeal Government Board would take 
the Amendment aux sérieux and take a 
Division. Let them see the extent to 
which this pure Government was pre- 
pared to gv. A man found guilty of 
bribery personally was to be disqualified 
for sitting in the House for seven years 
for any constituency, and for ever for 
the particular constituency in which the 
corruption had taken place. He was to 
be prevented from holding Office, Minis- 
terial or Magisterial—did the Govern- 


ment, therefore, think that he was com- 


petent to sit on the Treasury Bench ? 
Could there be any doubt about it? 
Was there any doubt about it? Let 
them begin by making the people believe 
they were in earnest by doing some- 
thing which would hit cases which were 
thoroughly well known and understood. 
He did not think they ought to allow 
this Amendment to be withdrawn. It 
was perfectly intelligible ; they did not 
need any further explanation of it; and 
if there were Liberal Members who did 
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not see that this was the natural con- 
sequence of the severity of the clause, 
let their names be recorded on the Divi- 
sion List. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE pointed 
out thatthe Amendment would disqualify 
aman for ever from holding a Crown 
Office; under the Bill, a man guilty of 
corruption was to be disqualified from 
sitting in the House for seven years, and 
from sitting for a particular constituency 
for ever; whatever period he was dis- 
qualified from holding local office, he 
would be disqualified from holding 
Crown Office. There was no intention 
whatever, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to draw a distinction between 
Municipal and Crown Offices. 

Mr. CAINE said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) would look at Clause 5, 
Sub-section 3, he would see that— 

‘* A person who is convicted of any corrupt 
practice shall be not capable during a period 
of seven years from the date of his conviction : 
(a) of being registered as an elector or voting 
at any election in the United Kingdom, whether 
it be a Parliamentary election or an election for 
any public office within the meaning of this 
Act; or (4) of holding any public or judicial 
office within the meaning of this Act.”’ 

The clause was perfectly clear upon the 
oint. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he did not mean 
the Amendment as a joke, and he offered 
to withdraw it, because he was told by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that the proposed Amendment 
had his sympathy. He fully appreciated 
the delicacy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s position, and to relieve him from 
the necessity of voting against the 
Amendment he was inclined to withdraw 
it. It was in consequence of the elec- 
toral corruption practised by Members 
of the Liberal Party that he drew up 
this Amendment. The Amendment was 
solely aimed at them; and because he 
had received the sympathy of the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
which would strengthen his case when 
he brought the matter up again, he 
asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and he now wished it withdrawn 
from the consideration of the Committee. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
proposition, as he understood it, was 
simply to extend the penalties of the 
Bill to persons holding Office under the 
Crown from seven years to life. They 
had often been told, during the dis- 
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cussions of the Bill, that they should 
commence by punishing themselves. 
That was certainly a point on which 
they ought to apply great stringency ; 
and if the Amendment were pressed to 
a division he should certainly support 


it. 

Mr. WARTON desired to intimate, 
in the most direct and the most positive 
manner, his feeling that the Amend- 
ment ought not to be withdrawn. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was quite evi- 
dent that if a man had a prospect of 
getting £5,000 a-year, he would be dis- 
posed to bribe very liberally. He did 
not know whether the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) 
was in favour of the Bill or not; but if 
he had no stronger argument to use 
than the one he had just employed, it 
would be worth his while to read the 
Bill more carefully. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not think the Committee quite under- 
stood that the Bill, as at present drawn, 
did subject any person who bribed to the 
penalty of not holding any public office 
for seven years. Now, the Bill also 
had gone to this extent—he was sorry 
it had because he considered it was a 
mistake—of disqualifying a person who 
had been convieted of corrupt practices 
for ever sitting during life for the par- 
ticular constituency where the corruption 
took place. That was put down, not for 
the sake of the man himself, because he 
might go to any other constituency at the 
lapse of the seven years, but because of 
the fear that the corruption he had been 
guilty of would prove of benefit to him 
if he ever offered to sit for that place 
again. They could not say that that 
applied to the case of Cabinet Ministers, 
or to any case under the Crown at all. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was perfectly 
aware, when he introduced the Amend- 
ment, that a disqualification from sitting 
in the House for seven years was pro- 
vided, for anyone who read the Bill 
would see that at once. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) re- 
ferred to a reason why a man was dis- 
qualified for sitting for a constituency 
for ever. He fully agreed with the right 

hon. Gentleman that a man ought to be 
disqualified for ever again sitting for the 
constituency he corrupted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Punishment of candidate 
found, on election petition, guilty by 
agents of corrupt practices). 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, an 
Amendment was standing in the name 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). He 
understood that the Amendment was to be 
moved, although, unfortunately, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not now in 
his place. He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
found it necessary that some discussion 
should take place on the question, be- 
cause they were now approaching what 
was one of the most vital points of the 
Bill; and, therefore, he would move 
the Amendment which stood in the name 
of his hon. and learned Friend. It was, 
on page 2, line 22, to leave out ‘‘ any of 
the candidates at such election,” and in- 
sert— 

‘** Any person acting for the promotion of the 
election of any candidate at such election in any 
capacity to which he has been appointed by such 


candidate, or in which his assumption to act has 
been adopted or recognised by such candidate.” 


They might have had some doubt as 
to the severity of the penalties when 
bribery or corrupt practices were com- 
mitted by the candidate; -but they 
had no doubt whatever that they 
ought to be punished. Now they 
were coming to a different state of 
things; and as that was the first time 
that the question arose, they ought to 
state very shortly what were the prin- 
ciples which ought to guide them. The 
great difficulty in all cases of bribery 
was how far the candidate could be 
made responsible for the acts of his 
agents. This was one of the most 
serious questions with which they had 
to deal. There could be no doubt that 
a candidate might go down to any place, 
with the most pure intentions possible, 
and might have made up his mind that 
he would have nothing to do with any- 
body who would endanger his election, 
or anyone who would engage in illegal 
or corrupt practices; he might use the 
greatest care in selecting his agents ; he 
might be returned by an enormous ma- 
jority ; but then he might find out after- 
wards that some indiscreet person had 
done some indiscreet act, that no one 
ever wanted him to do, that was 
against the candidate’s positive in- 
structions, and which, if it had been 





brought before the notice of the candi- 
date, he would have absolutely repu- 
diated. That a man should be held 
responsible for that indiscreet act, and 
subject to all the terrible consequences 
of the Bill, he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
considered unreasonable. He could not 
help thinking that although there was 
always very great doubt as to the pro- 
ceedings of the old Election Commit- 
tees of the House, the doctrine of 
agency had been driven very much 
more home since it had been in the 
hands of Election Judges. The House 
of Commons had, rightly or wrongly, 
acted as a tribunal to try these cases, 
and by some sort of equitable juris- 
diction; but when they handed that 
over to the Judges the Judges were 
bound to administer the law strictly, 
and then came the question of what was 
the Law of Agency. This had been in- 
terpreted by different Judges in different 
ways; and the result had been that by 
this time they might have found out 
what agency was, but the application 
of the law in each particular case rested 
on the decision of a particular Judge, 
and no man against whom a Petition 
was lodged could know whether he was 
safe ornot. Although he was as willing 
as anyone to put down corrupt practices, 
he thought the House should, in some 
way, protect the candidates. Otherwise, 
with these terrible penalties, many people 
would refuse to stand rather than run 
such risk; and he also feared that the 
best class of election agents would refuse 
to act, because they would be made re- 
sponsible, under very heavy penalties, 
for what they had never meant to do, 
and which, in fact, they had directed 
should not be done. There were two 
ways of meeting this evil. He admitted 
that it was a very difficult question to 
approach ; but one method would be to 
define was an agent was, in order that 
the candidate might, somehow or other, 
make himself safe, provided, at the same 
time, the clause could be framed in such 
a way as not to allow the candidate to 
evade the law in consequence of the de- 
finition. A second method was to leave 
the Law of Agency as it was, and then 
give to the Judges a sort of equitable 
jurisdiction, such as this House used to 
exercise. This was a point that vitally 
affected the seat of every Member in 
that House ; and he would undertake to 
say that, with the exception of those 
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Members who represented the Univer- 
sities, not a man could say he knew he 
was safe. The House ought not to be 
in such a position, and he urged the 
House to get out of that position. He 
wished to punish people who were guilty 
of corrupt practices ; but he wished also 
to protect the honest candidate, and if 
’ that could be effected he should be per- 
fectly contented with the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 22, to leave out the words 
“any of the candidates at such an election,” 
in order to insert the words “ any person acting 
for the promotion of the election of any candi- 
date at such election in any capacity to which 
he has been appointed by such candidate, or in 
which his assumption to act has been adopted 
or recognised by such candidate.”—(Sir R. 
Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 

lause.”’ 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
quite agreed with everything the right 
hon. Gentleman had said with regard to 
the importance of this clause; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had said a great 
deal more of the principle than of the 
words of the Amendment, and he rather 
gathered that the principle for which 
the right hon. Gentleman had contended 
might have been raised by better words. 
There were other Amendments later on 
which raised the same principle, and 
perhaps some of them would be less ob- 
jectionable than the words chosen by the 
hon. and learned Member. One portion 
of the Amendment, he thought, was 
rather objectionable, while another por- 
tion appeared to be merely a statement 
of what the existing law was with re- 
gard to agency. The words “any ca- 
pacity to which he has been appointed 
by such candidate” appeared to involve 
a point which was raised last year as to 
the necessity of an actual appointment, 
probably in writing, or in some other 
formal manner, by the candidate; and 
if agency was limited to persons directly 
appointed in that way by the candidate, 
that would be adopting a principle which 
would destroy all the good effects of this 
Bill, and make the Bill worse than the 
present law, in the sense of weakness or 
deficiency, and he should be disposed to 
recommend the abandonment of the Bill. 
The hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) then put in words which 
weakened the efficacy of the Amend- 
ment—namely— 
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“Or in which his assumption to act has 
been adopted or recognised by such candi- 
date.” 


That he regarded as being merely a 
statement of the existing law. His own 
opinion was that, dangerous as it might 
be in certain cases, it was a lesser 
danger, on the whole, to leave the Law 
of Agency somewhat vague. The mo- 
ment they attempted to tie down and 
limit the Judge on the question of 
agency, they put a difficulty in the way 
of those who had to administer the law; 
because they at once encouraged candi- 
dates to try to evade the law by keeping 
themselves just within the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament. If they required 
a definite appointment of an agent they 
would never get it. If the law was 
strict upon this point, and not left, to a 
certain extent, to the discretion of the 
Judge, the candidate would not appoint 
any agent, but would allow the election 
to be conducted by persons of whom he 
knew nothing ; while in many boroughs 
he would not be called upon to provide 
the funds, and he would not have the 
smallest provable connection with the 
proceedings. There might be a corrupt 
constituency in which there was a very 
active local Party organization with 
large funds. That state of things would 
be increased if they had a strict defini- 
tion of agency; and, therefore, his own 
opinion was that it was desirable to 
have a certain vagueness and elasticity 
in the law, in order to allow the Judges 
to themselves look into a case of corrup- 
tion, and see whether there was substan- 
tial and real agency on the part of the 
person committing the corruption, or 
not. That was his view; and these 
proposed words, he thought, were open 
to objection. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
this had become one of the crucial points 
of the Bill, and he was disappointed 
that the right hon. Gentleman had left 
the Committee in the dark as to the 
course the Government intended to take. 
He had, with great force, raised reasons 
against defining the Law of Agency, al- 
though the definitions of agency under 
which the Judges had acted were con- 
tradictory and unintelligible in the ex- 
treme. Under the old tribunal there 
was, practically, a jury as well as a 
Judge. The Committee of the House 
of Commons was, practically, a jury of 
experienced and competent men, who 
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could appreciate the administration of 
the law under the difficult circumstances 
before them, and could practically define 
what was or was not, from a common 
sense point of view, agency; whereas 
the Judges felt bound by the strict 
letter of the law as previously stated by 
some other Judge. This was, perhaps, 
hardly the time to raise a question which 
would come up on other Amendments 
moved from all parts of the House, 
raising the question of what the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Clarke) called equity cases—the prin- 
ciple which Lord Bramwell strongly 
urged on the Oommittee of 1865— 
namely, of giving Election Judges the 
power of relaxing the stringency of the 
Law of Agency. Ue would not argue 
that now; but he thought the Committee 
were entitled to know what was the 
position of the Government upon this 
question. If they meant to offer a stern 
resistance to any relaxation of this law, 
hon. Members would have to fight the 
battle now; but if they would inti- 
mate that they were prepared to provide 
in this Bill a mode of preventing cases 
of gross injustice, such as had occurred 
in the past, the House would then know 
what the position was, and that would 
smooth the progress of the Bill. He 
should reserve any further remarks until 
he heard what they intended to do. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN entirely 
agreed with the hon. Member (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler). He had listened care- 
fully to everything the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
said; but he could find no guidance 
from it at all. Here were five or six 
Amendments, giving a wide area of 
selection, and if the Government would 
say which they would choose there might 
be a practical discussion; but if they 
stood to the Law of Agency as it was in 
the Bill, he was afraid that would lead 
to a very prolonged debate, because if 
the Bill passed with the clause as it 
now was, no man having any respect 
for himself would commit himself to a 
candidature. In certain constituencies 
in this country it was absolutely im- 
possible for any man, however good his 
intentions and however pure his spirit, 
to fight an election without rendering 
himself liable to a terrible punishment. 
He had an Amendment down specifying 
that an agent should be duly appointed 
and authorized in writing to act. He 





could see there might be objections to 
that, and he was quite willing to admit 
them; but some other words he must 
insist upon having. Therefore, before 
this discussion assumed a practical form, 
he hoped the Government would say dis- 
tinctly how far they meant to concede 
this point, or whether they did not mean 
to concede it at all. 

Mr. LEWIS said, it was obvious that 
even the weight of certain distinguished 
names attached to some of these Amend- 
ments would not carry them into the 
Bill. It was impossible, for instance, 
to agree with the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), 
providing that, to be made liable for the 
acts of an agent, such agent must be 
appointed by the candidate. It was clear 
that the result which would follow agency 
by appointment was likely to be that 
one agent would be appointed, and 
bribery be done by all the rest. They 
would not have seen many of these 
Amendments on the Paper, if there 
had not been this affinity between this 
question and the Proviso which gave 
a dispensing power to the Judges. The 
two questions were connected and dove- 
tailed one with another, and he had not 
the slightest doubt that.what the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph 
Oowen) and other Members said was 
true—that if they could not extract from 
the Government a clear intention to open 
some door for relief from the present in- 
justice which was felt as to the operation 
of the election law through men being 
held liable for some petty action by an 
agent, contrary to their whole life, and 
to the general tenour of their proceed- 
ings and instructions, they would have 
to fight this question of agency as best 
they might, even though it might be a 
hopeless task to attempt to define the 
word ‘‘agency.”’ With reference to the 
particular Amendment under discussion, 
he should be very sorry to place a can- 
didate in the position proposed by ac- 
cepting that Amendment. If a can- 
didate recognized a man in any capa- 
city whatever during an election, he 
would be answerable for all his acts, and 
that would be a great deal worse than 
some of the Judges’ decisions. The 
Attorney General, with all his legal 
acumen, had not struck upon the right 
words. There must be further consider- 
ation of the matter; and he could only 
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join in the chorus of inquiry from all 
parts of the House as to the view of the 
Government upon this question. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he 
thought this Amendment brought the 
Committee face to face with the whole 
question, which would have to be raised 
verysoon. There were only two ways of 
meeting this difficulty. One was to de- 
fine agency, which he thought was a 
hopeless task ; the other was to give to 
the Judges something like equitable 
jurisdiction—a power to take a just and 
right view of each case according to the 
circumstances. He believed the latter 
course was the only way in which the 
question could be dealt with; and he 
thought the Attorney General, when he 
saw what the feeling was on both sides 
of the House as to the injustice of the 
present state of the law, would feel the 
necessity of meeting the case in some 
degree. He did not believe it could 
be met by anything like a definition 
of agency; and the objection he had to 
the Amendment was that it involved, in 
some degree, a description of agency. 
This was not a convenient time to raise 
this question; but there were several 
Amendments on the Paper which sought 
to effect what was now desired, and of 
those he thought that of the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. 
Clarke) was the best. As had been 
said, some intimation from the Govern- 
ment as to the mode in which the Go- 
vernment would, by-and-bye, deal with 
these Amendments, would greatly facili- 
tate the progress of the Bill. 

Mr. GORST said, the words of this 
Amendment were not his words, but 
were the words of Mr. Justice Lush. 
He was quite aware that the definitions 
of all the Judges were not to be applied 
to all cases ; but these words were taken 
from the carefully-considered Judgment 
of Mr. Justice Lush in the Harwich 
case, in which he attempted to give a 
definition of agency; and he had put 
them on the Paper with a view to 
raising in a definite form the question 
whether it was desirable, and, if desir- 
able, whether it was possible, to define 
the meaning of “ election agent ;” and, 
therefore, so far as there was any credit 
or discredit attaching to this particular 
definition, he must disclaim any title to 
either the one or the other. The ques- 
tion was, whether it was desirable, and, 
if desirable, possible, to define an elec- 
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tion agent? He was aware that the 
Government in this clause were seeking 
to improve the existing law; but their 
clause was the law as it stood. The 
various Amendments on the Paper were 
attempts to alter the existing law; and 
the burden of proof rested, to a large 
extent, upon them. He thought there 
was a very wide and general feeling 
throughout the country among those who 
had considered this question that the Law 
of Election Agency and the decisions of the 
Election Tribunals were not altogether 
satisfactory—that, in the first place, the 
careful and the cautious and innocent 
candidate was liable to be involved in 
acts which he had not only not autho- 
rized, but which he had taken the utmost 
possible pains to prevent; and, in the 
second place, the Judges being tied down 
by the narrow words of the existing law, 
were compelled, as in the Bristol case, to 
unseat a candidate who was the free and 
the undoubted choice—and the choice by 
no corrupt means—of the vast majority of 
the electors. He thought it was de- 
sirable that the existing law should be 
altered, so as to bemade a good deal more 
in consonance with public sentiment and 
public ideas of justice. The very phrase- 
ology of this clause was extremely mis- 
leading. A man might be guilty of any 
act, from murder downwards, by his 
agents; but that was when he had em- 
ployed some person to do it, or had con- 
nived at it. But here the clause spoke 
of a man being guilty by an agent; but 
he might not only not have given any 
instructions for corruption, but given 
direct instructions to the contrary. He 
did not like the language of the present 
law. It was extremely difficult and 
dangerous for candidates to observe the 
present law, because no man could know 
what he was responsible for and what 
not. If there was any possibility of a 
candidate, by any care or caution, or by 
any legal assistance, limiting the circle 
of those for whom he was responsible, a 
man might go into an election with a 
comparatively light heart; but every man 
who had stood an election knew that he 
was placed in the power of undefined 
persons whose names he did not know, 
and of whose actions he was ignorant, 
and that, after making every effort to 
conduct his election with purity, hemight 
find that the act of some unknown and 
unauthorized agent had rendered all his 
labour fruitless and his seat void. He 
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quite agreed that there were two ways 
of meeting this admitted imperfection in 
the law. One was by attempting to 
define an agent, and so limit the persons 
for whom the candidate was responsible ; 
and the other was by giving the tribunal 
which tried an Election Petition a sort 
of equitable jurisdiction, by which it 
might have power to acquit an innocent 
candidate, and relieve him from dis- 
qualification and the loss of his seat. He 
was not at all bound to either of these 
methods, and he had only proposed this 
Amendment in order to raise the point. 
He had not moved this Amendment in 
order to embarrass the Government, but 
to raise in a definite form a question 
which the Committee must consider and 
decide; and although it was, perhaps, 
inconvenient to discuss both matters at 
the same time, when the Government 
and the Committee had come to a general 
understanding as to the particular mode 
in which the case was to be met, he 
should be in the hands of the Committee, 
and would withdraw the Amendment 
and adopt that which was in accordance 
with the general sense of the Committee. 
At the present moment they had really 
entered upon the most difficult question. 
He felt sure that the Attorney General 
was not wedded to the particular phrase- 
ology of his own Bill, and that every- 
thing said by any hon. Member to assist 
in the solution of this extremely difficult 
question would receive careful attention 
at the hands of the Government. If 
they should be so fortunate as to arrive 
at anything like a general understanding 
as to the best mode in which this ques- 
tion could be settled, he would at once 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. M‘LAREN suggested to the At- 
torney General that, unless he was able 
to propose an Amendment to cover some 
of the grounds set up, he should with- 
draw the clause for the present, and let 
them proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that if 
anybody had any doubt as to the im- 
portance of the clause, he had only to 
take up some of the decisions in similar 
cases. To him some of those decisions 
were extremely comic. He found in the 
Stroud case that a person who was not a 
committee man, or even a canvasser, was 
held to be an agent, although the sit- 
ting Member’s agent had distinctly told 
him he could not be employed. He was 
actually told by the candidate that he 





was not wanted there; but still he took 
upon himself the duty of canvassing, 
and other duties, and succeeded in inva- 
lidating the election. In another case, 
he found it laid down that the son of an 
agent was not necessarily an agent, but 
a wife was; so that a candidate was not 
only responsible for his own acts, and 
the acts of his agent, but he was also 
responsible for any indiscretion that the 
wife of the agent might commit. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) did not think it was his 
business to dwell upon that part of the 
case, because it was familiar to most of 
the hon. Members who had taken part 
in the discussion. He only wished to 
speak upon the clause from the stand- 
point of an Irish Member. The other 
night, when referring to the question of 
agency, he said that, so far as he could 
judge from the decisions of Irish Judges, 
any candidate who was accepted by the 
priests would be held responsible for 
every act done, and every word spoken, 
by every priest who supported his candi- 
dature. He then only had read the 
cases cursorily ; but now, on looking 
into the authorities more carefully, he 
found that Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, in 
the Limerick case, stated that if he 
found that priests made the cause of the 
candidate.their own, and gave him their 
countenance in every parish ; if it turned 
out at the time of the election a candi- 
date represented his cause as identical 
with that of the clergy ; if he were ac- 
companied through the streets by the 
elergy canvassing, he (Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald) would doubt long before he said 
that the candidate was not responsible 
for the acts of those priests in the several 
districts. Now, what did that mean? 
Let them take a large county like Cork, 
in which there were a large number of 
towns. In Cork, as in other counties in 
Ireland, there was usually a meeting of 
the clergy to decide on their candidate 
during an election contest. The priests 
of County Cork met, the views of seve- 
ral candidates were put before them, and 
they selected one of those candidates. 
So that candidate, in a county which was 
scores of miles in extent, was held re- 
sponsible, under the decisions of the 
Irish Judges, for every word that might 
be spoken on 100 platforms, or from 100 
pulpits. Let them take another case— 
that of Galway. It was there held that 
a letter from a sitting Member to a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, three months before 
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the election, proposing a clerical confer- 
ence of three dioceses, to settle how far 
tenants should go against landlords, and 
proposing, also, the organizing of meet- 
ings, would constitute every Bishop and 
priest his agent. He (Mr. O’Connor) did 
not suppose that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General would 
stand up in his place and say that he 
agreed with the law as laid down by 
the late Mr. Justice Keogh in that case, 
though he remembered that at the time 
the present Attorney General was one 
of Judge Keogh’s doughtiest champions 
in the House and elsewhere. He (Mr. 
O’Connor) would like to remind the Com- 
mittee of the position in which they were 
placed by the Government. Speaker 
after speaker had risen in different parts 
of the House—from the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, from the Benches below the 
Gangway—and asked the Government 
what they meant to do, and, up to the 
present, the only speech they had had 
from the Government was that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), who did not know anything 
about the question, but who was willing, 
apparently, to be led by the Committee. 
The Attorney General sat there in 
silence, and he had not ventured to rise, 
although there had been long pauses. 
Did the hon. and learned Gentleman 
mean to stand by the clause as it was at 
present framed, or had he a set of words 
ready to spring on the Committee, and 
which he was only keeping back until a 
certain time had expired? If that was 
the case, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man alone would be responsible for any 
waste of time that occurred. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrek HeErscHe.L) said, it was neces- 
sary for the Committee to consider, with 
very great care, the position which had 
to be assumed with reference to this 
clause. The Bill which they had under 
consideration was a Bill for preventing 
and diminishing corrupt practices at 
elections. The clause they had now 
under consideration proposed to make 
an alteration in the existing law. But 
the question they had under considera- 
tion now was not the prevention of cor- 
rupt and illegal practices at elections, 
but the protection of candidates at elec- 
tions. That was the whole scope, pur- 
pose, and object of all the observations 
that had been made, as it seemed to 
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him, without a reference to, or a con- 
sideration of, what their consequences 
might be in promoting and increasing 
corrupt practices at elections. He did 
not, for a moment, say that hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen were careless about 
this matter. But when they had before 
them Amendments, which undoubtedly 
concerned themselves, which it was to 
their personal interest to promote, and 
to put into a Bill of this description, 
they ought to consider, in the first place, 
and above all things, whether there was 
any danger to be apprehended from 
those Amendments in increasing corrupt 
practices at elections rather than dimi- 
nishing them. They ought to be suspi- 
cious; they ought to be jealous of intro- 
ducing any diminution or mitigation of 
the present law. He thought he was 
justified in calling on the Committee to 
carefully consider Amendments of this 
sort; because they were there pro- 
fessedly, and he believed honestly, to 
endeavour to diminish corrupt practices ; 
and it would be a disastrous thing if it 
could be said that they were so anxious 
and eager about protecting themselves 
from the consequence of corrupt prac- 
tices, that in their eagerness they were 
not quite so careful about how the 
Amendments that were suggested might 
operate. He did not think anybody for 
a moment would deny that if they were 
to accept the Law of Agency as was sug- 
gested in some of the Amendments, they 
would have done even more than they 
could in any other way te render cor- 
rupt practices at elections almost cer- 
tain. If they provided that the candi- 
date should only be responsible for the 
acts of this or that, or the acts of other 
persons, they would open the door at 
onee to a flood of corruption, and they 
would render corrupting even more cer- 
tain than at the present time. He did 
not dispute that there had been cases 
in which persons had been held to be 
agents where it would have been ex- 
pedient that they should not be so held; 
but it simply amounted to a choice of 
evils. The only security they had for 
purity of election was that there should 
be no persons who could corrupt the 
constituencies ; but the Amendment said 
that an election should stand provided 
there had been no corrupt act on the 
part of A, B, or CO. By the adoption of 
the Amendment they would have cor- 
ruption infinitely more widespread than 
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it was before. He was not saying this 
in hostility to what Members had in 
view; on the contrary, he shared their 
feelings in this matter, and in every 
other which had for its object the pre- 
vention of corrupt practices. But, on 
the other hand, when they were deal- 
ing with a measure of this sort, he was 
bound to state plainly that, in his 
opinion, the limiting of agency by 
attempting to define individuals would 
enormously increase corruption, because 
it would make it possible without the 
Member losing his seat. In this way a 
place might be corrupted wholesale, and 
yet they would be unable to bring home 
a case to any person. It was true that 
by the Amendment proposed Members 
might protect themselves; butthey would 
then only be practising a sham, because 
instead of preventing corruption, which 
was the object of the Bill, all they would 
achieve would be to protect themselves. 
It was upon that ground that he ob- 
jected to the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst). In making these remarks he 
was speaking his honest convictions; 
but, at the same time, he wished the 
Committee to understand that he had 
every desire to settle in a satisfactory 
manner this question of agency, if he 
could see his way to arrive at that re- 
sult. There was a proposal, not con- 
nected with the subject of agency, that 
would come forward when a later part 
of the Bill was reached, which he would 
not discuss then. It was, however, an 
Amendment that would have to be con- 
sidered and fully debated. It seemed 
to him that it would be disadvantageous 
to mix up the discussion of the two sub- 
jeets ; because, whatever conclusion the 
Committee might come to on the equity 
of the clause, or the discretionary power 
of the Judges, he could not help think- 
ing that great mischief would be done 
by adding anything which any of these 
Amendments suggested with regard to 
agency. On the grounds they had put 
before the Committee, Her Majesty’s 
Government could not be parties to 
accepting any of these Amendments, 
because they saw no reason whatever 
in favour of limiting the definition of 
agency. The whole ability of the House 
had been at work upon this scheme of 
defining agency for some weeks past. 
Hon. Members opposite and on that 
side of the House had all been trying 





their hands at it; but he had not seen 
anything produced that could be re- 
garded as satisfactory. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, could not entertain the 
hope of being able to produce anything 
that would be satisfactory to the House. 
Hon. Members could not but suppose 
that the Government had carefully con- 
sidered this subject; they had scrutinized 
every one of the definitions upon the 
Paper, none of which they had been 
able to adopt; and if they could not 
hit upon any satisfactory device, it was 
because they could not do that which 
had been found to be impossible by 
others. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had listened 
with great regret to the statement of the 
Solicitor General. They had debated 
this question for a long time, and every 
one of them had recognized the im- 
portance of the discussion, as well as 
acknowledged the great difficulty of the 
question. But he had to remind Her 
Majesty’s Government that, although the 
debate had been going on for a con- 
siderable period, every single speaker 
who had taken part in the discussion, 
except the right hon. Gentleman on the 
Treasury Bench, had spoken either for 
the Amendment or for the idea which it 
covered. The Solicitor General had also 
pointed out this fact—that Members of 
the House on all sides had loyally en- 
deavoured by Notices on the Paper to 
suggest various solutions of the ques- 
tion. Notwithstanding that the sub-* 
ject was a difficult one, everyone had 
endeavoured, as far as their ability 
went, to give the Government all the 
assistance in their power; and thus it 
was that a number of Amendments had 


| been put down indicating some possible 


solution of the question. He had 
hoped that before the Solicitor Gene- 
ral concluded his remarks he would 
have indicated not only the danger of 
interfering with the law, but also what 
Amendment later on he would be pre- 
pared to make. His hon. and learned 
Friend, in framing his Amendment, had 
adopted the words of Lord Justice Lush 
—language spoken judicially and in no 
dogmatic spirit. They had merely raised 
a discussion upon the question, and had 
indicated that they would be satisfied to 
withdraw the Amendment, if the Go- 
vernment would say which Amendment 
standing upon the Paper they would be 
satisfied to accept, or what modifications 
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they would themselves introduce. It 
was obvious that this discussion must 
go on for a considerable time in the 
very nature of things, unless some in- 
dication were given of the intentions of 
the Government. It was impossible to 
imagine a more important topic than 
that which was under discussion ; and if 
the Government were not prepared to 
say more than that it was a difficult 
question, that many solutions had been 
suggested, and that they were not pre- 
pared to accept any one of them, it was 
only natural to expect that the debate 
would continue until they had made up 
their minds. The Solicitor General had 
admitted that he was not prepared to 
say that some of the decisions under the 
present law should not have been given. 
He took it that that admission implied 
that there should be some change in the 
law. But no such alteration was pro- 
posed in the Bill. It was therefore for 
the Government to say what alteration, 
in their judgment, was necessary. If 
the existing law had been found to 
work without gross injustice in particu- 
lar cases, they would have been satisfied 
with its remaining unaltered; but the 
admission of the Solicitor General prac- 
tically conceded that the existing law 
required revision and change. If the 
Law of Agency allowed a corrupt agent 
to penalize and unseat a Member, he 
said that it was one which required 
revision and amendment. Now, the 
Solicitor General said they must be very 
careful with regard to all Amendments 
which might be attended with the dis- 
advantage of increasing corrupt prac- 
tices. He admitted that; but surely 
they should take care that there was 
some provision introduced into the new 
Act that would prevent injustice being 
done to innocent candidates. Now, the 
Solicitor General had conceded that 
there were some decisions under the Law 
of Agency which he regarded as having 
worked injustice to innocent candidates ; 
and surely with this admission they were 
entitled to say to the Government—“‘ If 
you will not take the Amendment before 
the Committee which contains the judi- 
cial words of Lord Justice Lush, will 
you take later on one of the Amend- 
ments in the names of one of the Mem- 
bers for Wolverhampton and Plymouth, 
which enabled the Election Court to 
take excuses, and to consider from an 
equitable point of view what are the 
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acts charged?”’ But he was not con- 
cerned in indicating to the Government 
a particular Amendment out of the vast 
number upon the Paper which they 
should select. It was for the Government 
to make their own choice. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chat- 
ham presented this Amendment to the 
Committee as one which offered some 
solution of the difficult question before 
them. The Solicitor General, at the 
close of his speech, had pointed out that 
there was one Amendment which the 
Government might be prepared to dis- 
cuss lateron. That was not a very large 
concession, but it was a satisfactory state- 
ment. They had expected that some 
indication would have been given that 
one or other of the Amendments on the 
Paper would be accepted ; but the Soli- 
citor General had held out no hope of 
this, and the Attorney General had not 
spoken upon the Amendment at all— 
the Old Guard was kept for the final 
charge. He would not detain the Com- 
mittee further than to say that this 4th 
clause was one of great moment, and 
that he believed that if the Govern- 
ment would give some indication of 
what they were willing to do, it would 
possibly shorten the discussion, and 
allow the clause to be passed without 
any undue delay. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had listened 
with considerable disappointment to the 
speech of the Solicitor General. He 
had come down to the House in the 
expectation that the Government would 
have been prepared to make some rea- 
sonable concession in this matter, in 
order to meet what they must have 
known to be the general feeling of 
Members with regard to the present 
clause. They were going by this Bill to 
include in the severer penalties a num- 
ber of things which were not formerly 
so included; and they were asked, in 
the face of that increased responsibility 
and difficulty, to leave the question of 
agency untouched, and that, too, by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General, who had not hesitated to 
admit that the existing law with regard 
to agency had inflicted serious injustice 
upon certain individuals. Were they to 
be asked by Her Majesty’s Government 
to enable them to so spread out the 
meshes of the law in regard to agency 
until they could inclose innocent candi- 
dates? That was the very essence of 
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the question. The admission of the 
Solicitor General, that a certain number 
of men had been unjustly condemned 
because the interpretation of the law 
had been drawn too far, was very signifi- 
cant. Let hon. Members consider what 
that meant. Supposing that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself had 
been petitioned against with regard to 
his seat for the borough to which he was 
elected, and suppose that one of the 
Judges improperly decided that a certain 
disqualifying act had been committed 
by persons who were held to be his 
agents, then the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have been excluded, 
had this Bill been in operation, from 
Parliament for seven years. Was it 
not monstrous that the Government 
should ask the Committee to adopt 
a clause providing severe penalties, 
and, at the same time, admit that 
it was surrounded with great dan- 
ger? They were asked to support the 
Government in what he must call a 
piece of most dangerous and slipshod 
legislation. It might be said that they 
were in favour of corruption ; it might 
be said that they were not in favour of 
restraining it, at all events by proper 
legislation ; but some, at least, of them 
could appeal to their past history to 
show that they had never been engaged 
in any borough where there had been 
any large amount of corruption. He 
challenged anyone to assert that he had 
ever been engaged in anything of the 
kind. Therefore, he considered it right 
to claim for candidates who sought to 
prevent corruption in their constitu- 
encies that they should} not be exposed 
to the penalties of the Bill without due 
protection. He called upon the Attor- 
ney General, from whom he thought 
they were entitled to have a distinct 
reply, to make some statement on this 
matter. He thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman must either agree to a limit 
in this definition of agency, or agree to 
insert in the clause an equitable pro- 
vision, which would protect candidates 
from such proceedings as had taken place 
in former cases; and if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not see his way 
to do that, he thought they must regard 
the further progress of the Bill with some 
degree of doubt. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he was 
sure no one in that House accused the 
hon. Member for Burnley of haying any- 





thing to do with corruption of any kind. 
But he thought the hon. Member had 
somewhat overrated the effect of the 
particular clause under discussion. The 
hon. Member had spoken of a candi- 
date, found guilty of corruption through 
the act of an agent, as being excluded 
from Parliament. But if he had read 
the clause more carefully he would have 
seen that a Member was only excluded 
from sitting for the borough or county 
for the time specified. The question 
they had to deal with was this. Was it 
possible to introduce into this Bill a defi- 
nition of agency, and, if it was possible, 
would it be expedient todo so? Now, 
the difficulty of defining agency, so as 
to include every possible case, was ad- 
mitted on all hands; and it must, there- 
fore, be conceded to be extremely diffi- 
cult to give a satisfactory definition of 
the term. For himself, he should be 
exceedingly sorry to attempt to do so. 
Although he had tried his best, he had 
found it perfectly impossible to produce 
any definition which would include every 
possible case. The Committee must bear 
in mind that those who were promoting 
this Bill had to cope with an exceedingly 
astute and able set of men—the people 
called election agents—who were per- 
fectly ready and able to avail themselves 
of everyloophole which might be created 
by the wording of the Bill. He was certain 
that any definition of agency which they 
could give would still leave some cases 
untouched, of which opportunity would 
be taken to commit the corrupt practices 
which it was the object of the Bill to 
prevent. He would not take up the 
time of the Committee by going over 
the Amendments bearing upon this ques- 
tion upon the Notice Paper; but he 
thought the Committee would admit that 
not one of them would prevent the evil 
which they had to contend with. The 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
contained these words—‘* Any person 
expressly appointed by the candidate 
himself.” But he would point out that 
any person desirous of winning an elec- 
tion by corrupt practices would take care 
that the person, or agent, by whom this 
corruption was to be carried out, should 
not be expressly authorized hy him, and 
that, in all probability, even the name of 
the individual would not be known to 
the candidate. If hon. Members would 
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take any one of the Amendments, they 
would see that it pointed out the easiest 
possible way by which the enactment 
could be set at nought; to use a ver- 
nacular expression, a coach and four 
could be driven through any one of 
them. If they attempted to put into 
the Bill a definition of agency, even 
supposing such a definition could be ar- 
rived at, they would be simply making 
themselves ridiculous; and it would af- 
ford the strongest grounds to the coun- 
try for saying that the object of the Bill 
was to protect the candidate, and to leave 
the constituency exposed to corrupt prac- 
tices. He was therefore opposed to 
any attempt to introduce a definition of 
agency. He believed it to be impos- 
sible to frame a satisfactory definition ; 
and, moreover, if it were possible to 
do so, he did not believe it would be 
expedient, because that definition, how- 
ever complete it might appear to be, 
would, of necessity, leave a loophole 
which an astute election agent would be 
able to avail himself of. With regard 
to the Amendments upon the Paper 
which dealt with excuses, if any satis- 
factory form of words could be found he 
should not be opposed, in principle, to 
providing that, in trivial cases, where a 
candidate was really innocent of the acts 
committed by a person technically his 
agent, the Judge should have discretion 
to deal with such cases in such a way 
as not to affect the election. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Olarke) had 
Amendments upon the Paper with re- 
ference to this subject ; but as they were 
not then before the Committee it would 
be out of Order to discuss them. Al- 
though a particular wording had been 
introduced by those hon. Gentlemen, he 
thought the principle they contained 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
Government. But with regard to the 
question now under discussion, he was 
opposed to any attempt to import into 
the Bill a definition of agency. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was glad to hear the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down; because, although he had 
declined to discuss the Amendments to 
come forward with regard to the ques- 
tion of excuses, he had given his support 
to the principle which they embodied. 
Although it was not in Order then to 
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discuss the details of the 6th clause, it 
was important to the Committee to have 
some indication from Her Majesty’s 
Government as to whether they were 
prepared to agree with the Solicitor 
General or not in the statement he had 
made. If the Attorney General would 
get up and say he agreed with the view 
expressed by the Solicitor General, and 
that he would accept one of the Amend- 
ments, or would endeavour to put them 
into more proper language, then he 
thought they might get to the end of 
the present discussion without farther 
delay, and deal with the rest of the 
question. He was disappointed with 
the speech of the Solicitor General, be- 
cause it appeared to him that he did not 
recognize the real difficulty before the 
Committee; although he admitted that 
in some cases people had been held to 
be agents, and that candidates had been 
punished for their acts, when in justice 
they should not have been so treated. 
That amounted to an explicit expression 
that Members had lost their seats in that 
House, and had been subjected to severe 
penalties, not only apparently, but ac- 
tually, because the Judges had carried 
too far the interpretation of the law. If 
that were so, it was obviously the duty 
of the Law Officers of the Crown to en- 
deavour to find some remedy for that 
evil, and that remedy must be found in 
one of two ways. Either they must 
define the person for whom the candi- 
date was liable, or else they must give 
the Judge some equitable discretion. 
He admitted the difficulty of defining 
agency; because, unless they were ex- 
tremely careful, the definition put upon 
it would only be a cue to the corrupt 
person as to how far he might proceed. 
Everyone recognized the difficulty of de- 
fining agency for the purpose of the Bill; . 
but, at the same time, everyone recog- 
nized that a definition must be found. 
The Amendments which proposed to 
deal with excuses did not excuse wrong 
in the person who had done it, but pro- 
tected perfectly innocent persons from 
suffering, for a wrong committed by an- 
other, the severe penalties which must 
be part of every Election Law. Now, 
it was most important that there should 
be some way of remedying this evil. 
On a former occasion he had quoted the 
opinion of Lord Bramwell, and in doing 
so he had used words of considerable 
authority ; but there were other words 
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which he might have used of much 
reater weight for the purpose of this 
, srr Sy In the Committee of 1875, 
one of the Resolutions proposed was— 


“That if on evidence the Judge should find 
that the election was a pure one, and that the 
existence of bribery, treating, and intimidation 
was exceptional only, and such as could not have 
an effect upon the result of the election, the 
Judge should not unseat the Member.” 


The author of that Resolution was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General; so that in 1875 the Solicitor 
General recognized that a state of things 
existed for which it was desirable that 
some remedy should be found. He did 
not put that Resolution before the Com- 
mittee. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnetz): I did put it to the 
Committee, but it was defeated. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was glad to hear the statement of his 
hon. and learned Friend. The Resolu- 
tion in question was supported by the 
opinion of Lord Bramwell. He (Mr. 
Clarke’ urged on the Government that 
these two questions were correlative. 
They must either define agency, or they 
must give an equity clause. Ifthe Go- 
vernment said they were prepared to 
accept the latter solution, or that they 
were prepared to find some modification 
of the clause, he believed hon. Members 
would be glad to surrender the difficult 
task of endeavouring to define agency. 
He hoped the Committee would refuse 
to go to a Division on the Amendment 
until they heard from the Treasury Bench 
what was intended to be done. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he thought 
there was great inconvenience in the tone 
adopted by several Members on the oppo- 
site side of the House. They were told 
that the question involved in the present 
Amendment was a most difficult one to 
settle. Every speaker who had addressed 
the Committee had said it was impos- 
sible to define agency in the sense in 
which he wished it to be defined; and 
yet hon. Members who had spoken from 
the opposite Benches had recommended 
the Committee to continue the discussion 
on a matter so difficult of settlement 
until the Government was prepared to 
offer some definition of their own. He 
thought that was altogether out of 
Order. He declined to discuss the ques- 
tion of excuses upon the Amendment 
which was then before the Committee. 





The right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
had made a hectoring speech which had 
in no way assisted the Committee, inas- 
much as it did not offer the slightest 
solution of the question as to how this 
matter was to be settled. The matter 
stood thus. It was said that it rested in 
the discretion of the Judges to decide 
what constituted an agent, and that in 
exercising such discretion the Judges 
had occasionally made mistakes. The 
same thing might, of course, be said 
with regard to matters of Criminal Law 
which depended upon the decisions of 
the Judges. But what was the cure 
to be applied? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gorst) had 
taken great pains in drafting his Amend- 
ment. The first part of it ran thus— 

“Any person acting for the promotion of the 

election of any candidate at such election in 
any capacity tv which he has been appointed by 
such candidate.” 
The Committee would see, with regard to 
the first part of the Amendment, that the 
corrupt work might be done by a person 
who was not appointed. The proposal 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
amounted to this—that a man was not 
an agent of a candidate unless he was 
appointed by him; he had to be ap- 
pointed either by word of mouth or in 
writing. If the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had failed to give them an acceptable 
definition, after all the pains he had taken 
in the matter, the Committee, who had 
an opportunity of comparing his Amend- 
ment with the rest of the Amendments 
on the Paper, would be able to say that 
agency could not be defined in any way. 
If they attempted to define it they would 
create a large field for corruption, and 
defeat the very purpose of the Bill. He 
submitted that they ought now to go tu 
a Division. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that, no doubt, 
they were on a point of considerable 
difficulty and of equal importance, and it 
was desirable that they should do what 
they could to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of it. They must feel—he was 
not sure that the Attorney General him- 
self did not feel—that the Judges had 
gone too far in their construction of the 
Law of Agency. They had travelled far 
beyond the ordinary principles of the 
Common Law, and the principles which 
regulated the relations between man 
and man, and he ventured to think 
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that they had been unwise in carrying 
the Law of Agency to the extent they 
had. They had not carried out the 
law, they had created it; and the ques- 
tion was whether the House, in dealing 
with Parliamentary elections, could not 
place some limit on the jurisdiction they 
had assumed in this respect? There 
were two modes of dealing with the 
question—first, by a definition of the 
agent himself ; and, secondly—what they 
would have to contemplate further on— 
the bearing of this law on the candidate 
himself at an election and the agents he 
appointed. The section they had before 
them dealt with the first of these— 
namely, the Law of Agency itself as ap- 
plied to election matters; and he con- 
fessed there was very great difficulty in 
coming to any conclusion as to what 
should be the definition of agency in an 
Act of Parliament. He felt that a great 
deal must be left to the discretion of the 
Judges in this matter. No doubt, the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham was open to ob- 
jection, because it settled nothing in 
this direction. There was involved in 
the Amendment the question of the 
recognition by the candidate of the fact 
that the agent was acting for him. 
He (Mr. Gregory) had himself endea- 
voured to prepare an Amendment to 
meet this difficulty; but it was very 
hard to do it if they followed the prin- 
ciple that governed the Law of Agency 
in this country. Then, as to the other 
matter—namely, how far the agency 
should act on the candidate, and the 
penalties to which he should be sub- 
jected, he (Mr. Gregory) could not help 
thinking that before they allowed a wide 
construction of agency to pass theyshould 
know how far the law was to be applied 
to the candidate himself, and how far 
his liability for the acts of his agents 
under the unlimited construction of 
agency adopted by the Judges was to 
be allowed to go. He could not help 
thinking that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General might reasonably 
give them some assurance that some 
modification might be made in the clause 
so as to limit the liability of the candi- 
date. He might give them some assur- 
ance of this kind before they abandoned 
the Amendment, which would be better 
than nothing. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) was understood to say 
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that he had listened to every word 
which had been said on this subject with 
very careful attention. The matter was 
a most serious one. He hoped hon. 
Gentlemen would not think that in what 
he was about to say he was unduly 
warm, and was exhibiting ‘an absence 
of a desire to discuss the question in a 
conciliatory spirit; and if he spoke 
emphatically, he trusted hon. Members 
would not take offence. But what he 
wished to say was this—that he would 
rather the Bill had not been introduced 
than that this Amendment, which they 
had discussed at such great length, 
should be introduced in it. He would 
rather give up every benefit in the Bill 
than see adopted any Amendment in the 
direction of this which his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) proposed. 
No doubt they would be able to put a 
stop to some corrupt practices by it; 
but, whilst they did that, on the other 
hand they would be opening the door— 
though, perhaps, only a small door—to 
corruption, the path to which through 
that door would be very straight. What 
were the Amendments before them? 
They were some seven or eight in num- 
ber, all requiring that the agent should 
be nominated by the candidate in some 
particular way. The Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) 
contained the words— 

“In which his assumption to act has been 
adopted or recognized by such candidate.” 
The Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston ‘Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) contained the words, ‘‘ any per- 
son expressly appointed by the candidate 
himself ;’’ that of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) said, 
‘“‘ duly constituted or recognized ; ” that 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) said, ‘‘ expressly 
appointed, adopted, or recognized;” and 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) had the words 
“duly appointed and authorized in 
writing.” The problem was one they 
would all solve if they could; but the 
necessity for a solution of it certainly 
had greater weight in the mind of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Chatham than it had in his 
(the Attorney General’s). The hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Amendment ap- 
peared to be the least harmful of any 
proposed, and it was taken by the Com- 
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mittee as being the best that could be 
chosen. Let the Committee, however, 
see what it came to. They had two 
principal matters to consider. They had 
not only to consider this matter from a 
selfish point of view—namely, as to how 
it would affect themselves as candidates ; 
but they had to consider it from the 
point of view of the constituencies. They 
must bear in mind that a man need not 
be a candidate unless he wished; but 
the constituency must be a constituency, 
whether it liked it or not. If the con- 
stituencies wished to be pure they had a 
right to demand from Parliament that 
they should have pure elections. In the 
present Amendment it was required that 
the agent’s assumption to act should 
have been adopted or recognized by 
the candidate, and in that of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle it was required 
that the agent should be appointed in 
writing. What did that mean? Why, it 
meant simply this—that every candidate 
who was discreet enough to remain in 
his country house, and who, whilst 
actually engaged in the contest, never 
officially appointed an agent, and said, 
“TJ will conduct my election by myself,” 
would, notwithstanding that wholesale 
corruption might be practised in his 
behalf, never have his election declared 
void. There might be infinitely more 
corruption than in a case where agents 
were appointed, and yet there would be 
no power to get at thecandidate. They 
were going to say—and there was no 
escape from this conclusion—that in 
order to save the candidate from losing 
his seat the constituency must suffer to 
the extent of having a Member elected 
by wholesale corruption. Let them take 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle, which required that the 
agent should have been appointed in 
writing. If that were adopted, did they 
think that, in the future, any candidate 
would put his name to paper? No, he 
would say—‘‘ What have I to do with 
writing, when if I do, and anything 
goes wrong, I may be unseated? All 
it is necessary for me to do is to say 
you are my agent; you can act for 
me; you can do what you like, and the 
House of Commons and the constituency 
have no remedy: though there may be 
a majority against me in the consti- 
tuency, I cannot be unseated.” A Cau- 
cus might put up a candidate, and tell 
him that he was to appoint no one his 
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agent, and that he was to appoint no 
one expressly his agent ; and they might 
bribe against the majority of the con- 
stituency, and so return their man. 
These Amendments were most unsatis- 
factory, and hon. Members knew it; and 
when the fact was pointed out to them, 
they wished to put on the Government 
the responsibility of framing an Amend- 
ment to deal with the question they felt 
they could not deal with themselves. 
They said to the Government—“ You 
have command of the best draftsman in 
the country ;” and they, therefore, as- 
sumed that the Government could do 
that which, if done by anyone else, 
would be fatal to the constituency, and 
an injustice to the House. If such an 
Amendment were carried, the Bill ought 
to be entitled—‘‘ A Bill for the better 
carrying on of Corrupt Practices; or, 
if they did not like that, they could give 
it another titlh—namely, ‘‘A Bill for 
the better protection of Candidates cor- 
ruptly elected.” Gentlemen opposite 
might call him obstinate, weak, vacil- 
lating; but let them not call him an 
impostor, as they would have a right to 
do if he were to carry through a Bill 
with such an Amendment in it as this. 
He was asked to define what an agent 
was. Well, they could never define what 
was a question of fact as well as a ques- 
tion of law. An eminent Judge who, 
during these debates, had been so often 
referred to, had said— 

“Do not ask me for a definition unless it is 
necessary. Do not ask me to define what is day 
and what is night; but I can always tell you 
when it is day and when it is night.”’ 

When hon. Gentlemen attempted to de- 
fine agency, let him (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) ask them whether they could de- 
fine it not only in the case of an agent 
for a candidate at a Parliamentary elec- 
tion, but in the case of a mercantile or 
commercial man? What was an ‘‘agent”’ 
in commercial matters? They could not 
tell him—they could not define the man 
who made contracts and transacted busi- 
ness for them, and they could not define 
the servant or assistant who was to make 
them liable for an accident. In all 
these definitions by learned Judges, 
they had all spoken with respect to the 
subject-matter before them; and it was 
an injustice to a Judge to take some 
words from the middle of a Judgment, 
and say that was an express Judgment. 
Did the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
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Gorst) say that the Government were to 
accept this as the best Amendment that 
could be found, and say they were satis- 
fied? He did not say they would not 
accept it; but it would be unjust to the 
constituencies, because a constituency 
ought not to lose its Member, when he 
had only employed a man to carry a 
bag, or deliver a circular. He was cer- 
tain that there was no hon. Member who 
did not feel that that would be unsound. 
That was the outcome of a week’s con- 
sideration; and he was sure the hon. 
and learned Member had done his best 
to find a definition. If that was the 
best definition that could be found, was 
he not justified in saying they could not 
define agency? And if they could not 
do so, they must leave the question of 
fact tu be determined by the Judge. 
They must not make a bad law because 
they were not satisfied with the present 
law. This tribunal might give an un- 
satisfactory decision ; but it would try 
the question of fact, as a jury did; and 
it would be better to take away that 
jurisdiction and give it to some other 
tribunal than to put on the Statute 
Book a badlaw. If they were to define 
this principle to the fullest extent, would 
they take away trial by jury because 
some innocent men had been found 
guilty, and guilty men had been ac- 
quitted ? He thought the hon. and 
learned Member would best display the 
courage of his opinion, not by suggest- 
ing an alteration of the law, but by 
suggesting some other tribunal. An- 
other view had been put forward by 
hon. Members. They said they had put 
Amendments on the Paper for a limi- 
tation of agency. The Government 
were prepared to take a vote on every 
one of them if carefully framed; but 
they must stand or fall by the deci- 
sion of the Committee on the ques- 
tion whether there should be a limi- 
tation. That was not a question of 
framing or drafting, but of substance, 
and that amounted to an impossibility. 
Another view was suggested which was 
unusual and unprecedented in his ex- 
perience in Parliament. It was said by 
some hon. Members there was some evil 
in the system, and they offered a remedy 
that they knew the Government could 
not accept, but that they would not part 
from that insufficient remedy until they 
obtained a solid promise that the Go- 
vernment would do something. In jus- 
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tice to the Government, had they not 
better do one thing at atime? He did 
not think it was business-like for the 
Government now to be asked to deal 
with the second suggestion, and be told 
that if they would not, in anticipation, 
promise to accept something else, the 
Committee must go on to debate this 
insufficient remedy. He thought the 
Committee would scarcely favour that 
view ; and when he was asked to give 
an equity clause or an elasticity clause, 
he could only say, on the part of the 
Government, that he would not at this 
moment give a pledge one way or the 
other, except that whatever Amendment 
was proposed should have the most care- 
ful consideration of the Government, 
after having had the assistance of de- 
bate, and he would ask the Committee 
to take assistance from the Government, 
as the Government asked it from them. 
The suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Horace 
Davey) of an equity clause was well 
worthy of consideration; but what he 
said was that they should treat this 
Amendment as they had treated others. 
The hon. and learned Member was a 
perfect master of equity. Would he 
assist the Government by drawing up 
a clause which could be safely accepted ? 
He could only promise, on the part of 
the Government, that they would con- 
sider the Amendments as they arose, and 
he asked the Committee to deal with 
each as it came before them. The Go- 
vernment did not approach any Amend- 
ment in the spirit of not trying to meet 
it; and if they could not give reasons for 
not accepting it, they might be defeated, 
and, if so, would be prepared to take the 
consequences. This Amendment stood 
alone, and could not be coupled with 
that of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), and ought 
not to be so treated. 

Mr. GORST said, he was not acting 
with any intention to hold a pistol at. the 
head of the Government by keeping this 
Amendment before them until they 
agreed to discuss it. He had not the 
control of the Amendment. The right 
hon. Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) had control of 
it; and as soon as the discussion had 
arrived at a point when it became un- 
necessary and useless, the Amendment 
would be withdrawn. So faras the dis- 
cussion had proceeded, it seemed to him 
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that no Members of the Committee were 
eager to seek a solution of this difficulty 
of defining agency. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral and the hon. and learned Member 
for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) 
had denounced any attempt to define 
agency, and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Christchurch found fault with all 
the other Amendments ; but neither hon. 
and learned Gentleman had addressed 
himself to this particular Amendment. 
As he had frankly stated, it was not his 
definition, but the definition of Mr. Jus- 
tice Lush; and he was still of opinion 
that it was a very good definition. The 
only Members of the Committee who had 
addressed themselves to the discussion 
of the Amendment itself were the Attor- 
ney General and the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), 
and the only fault they found with the 
definition was that it was wide and 
vague. But it was not so wide and 
vague as the present law. The defini- 
tion was some sort of guide to a judg- 
ment as to what was to be considered 
agency; and it gave a more precise idea 
of what an election agent was than was 
to be obtained from text books, or from 
merely hearing the word “ agent’? in all 
its generalities pronounced. If this 
definition was wide and vague, what 
became of all the denunciations of the 
Attorney General as an encouragement 
to corruption? ‘That being the case, no 
Member of the Committee, he thought, 
with hardly an exception, considered it 
possible for them to frame a definition 
of election agent which would extricate 
them from the difficulty of the present 
unsatisfactory state of the law. There- 
fore, so far as he was concerned, he 
thought the discussion had reached a 
point when this Amendment might with 
advantage be withdrawn, because they 
might go on discussing the general sub- 
ject, and not, upon this Amendment, ar- 
rive at any satisfactory result. There- 
fore, he would venture to suggest to the 
right hon. Member for South-West 
Lancashire that he might now withdraw 
the Amendment, and in a short time 
they would arrive at an equitable clause, 
which might be pressed on the Govern- 
ment. One or other he hoped the At- 
torney General would accept. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the At- 
torney General had made a powerful 
and earnest speech; but he had not 
touehed the real question before the 
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Committee, except at the close. When 
the hon. and learned Gentleman spoke 
of this being an unprecedented course, 
he must have forgotten what took place 
in the discussion of the Land Bill. 
Directly after the Land Bill went into 
Committee, a discussion was raised as to 
what the Government intended when 
the 7th clause, which dealt. with fair 
rent, was reached; and long before the 
Committee came to that the Prime 
Minister stated what the Government 
intended todo. Anyone who had been 
present when the Bill was passed through 
would remember that the progress was 
very much facilitated by that early state- 
ment. What hon. Members now wanted 
to know was, what course the Govern- 
ment intended to adopt ? and this ques- 
tion arose out of the question of agency. 
The Attorney General need not have 
made so long and eloquent a speech to 
prove, practically, that two and two 
made four. It was impossible to define 
agency, and every remark the hon. and 
learned Gentleman made was true up to 
the hilt; but what they said was that 
under the existing Law of Agency gross 
injustice had been done, and that one of 
the most eminent Judges of the land— 
Lord Bramwell—stated before a Com- 
mittee of that House that although it was 
impossible to give a new definition of the 
Law of Agency by Statute, yet he wascom- 
pelled to administer an unjust law; and 
he suggested to that House a mode by 
which that injustice might be remedied. 
The mode he suggested was, that where 
an Election Judge was satisfied that the 
election had been pure, and that the 
candidate and his agent had been en- 
tirely guiltless of any corrupt or illegal 
practice, but that some unrecognized 
local agent had committed some trivial 
act which did not effect the general 
result of the election, the Judge should 
have power to do what the House had 
always had power to do—namely, to 
exercise equity, and not vacate the seat. 
What did the Government mean to do 
under those circumstances? As an illus- 
tration, he would give the case of an 
hon. Member who was now sitting in 
that House, to show how the Law of 
Agency had worked. The night before 
his election his coat of arms was being 
painted in the Town Hall of the city in 
which he resided, he himself paying the 
cost. He had never seen the painter 
before then ; but the man came for some 
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instructions with respect to the work. 
The next day the man asked someone in 
the market place how he was going to 
vote. He persuaded the man to vote 
for the hon. Member, and gave him 6e. 
for his vote, and the hon. Member was 
unseated for that. That was a case 
which ought to be met; the Judge 
should have power to deal with a caso 
of such gross injustice. Hon. Members 
might say they were not discussing that; 
but they were discussing that; and 
what they wanted to know was what 
the Government intended to do? The 
Government were now altering the law ; 
but Members who took the course he 
had taken to-night were put to a great 
disadvantage. He very much regretted 
to hear from the Treasury Bench, and 
especially from the Solicitor General, a 
sort of implication that those who dif- 
fered from the Government upon this 
question were, somehow or other, sympa- 
thizing with corruption. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscukt1) said, he had never 
made any such suggestion. He had 
only said that in dealing with a matter 
of this sort it was a question more for 
the protection of the candidate than for 
putting down corruption, and therefore 
they ought to be very careful. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that im- 
pression had been conveyed, and it had 
not been confined to the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The sug- 
gestion had been made that those who 
differed from the Government on this 
subject, who were quite as loyal as the 
Government as to putting down corrupt 
practices, and were entirely free from 
corrupt practices themselves, were en- 
deavouring to make this Bill, practically, 
a measure for encouraging corrupt prac- 
tices. ‘The Solicitor General said they 
ought to be very careful not to protect 
themselves; but they were here to make 
laws, and to protect candidates as well 
as other people—and they were here for 
something more than that. The object 
of this Bill was ‘to prevent, as far as 
possible, causes which would prevent 
introduction to that House of desirable 
Members. They might make candida- 
ture for Parliament so dangerous that it 
would be a strong door against men of 
the class they desired to see; and he 
repudiated any desire to protect them- 
selves unduly, or to injure a consti- 
tuency. He wished to do what was 
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right and fair, and not to inflict injustice 
on one class or on another. The question 
before the Committee was, whether they 
could relieve the stringency of the Law 
of Agency? They admitted, with the 
Attorney General, that they could not 
define agency; but he agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) that this definition was, 
perhaps, as good a definition as could 
be put into so many words; but the 
very fact of the goodness of that defini- 
tion, and the palpable failings there 
were on the face of it, showed how very 
unwise it would be to adopt it. He had 
no intention to vote for any of the 
Amendments which attempted to define 
agency. Three-fourths of the Commit- 
tee had pressed upon the Government 
the desirability of introducing some pro- 
vision or stipulation which would pre- 
vent a Judge being compelled, against 
his will, to do what he felt was a gross 
injustice. That had no bearing what- 
ever on corrupt practices ; it opened no 
door to the extension of corrupt prac- 
tices; and it would protect the consti- 
tuency, by allowing it to have the man 
of its choice—chosen, perhaps, by a ma- 
jority of several thousands—and not be 
deprived of its Member by the foolish 
act of some man whom the Member did 
not know, and whose act did not, in the 
slightest degree, affect, perhaps, half- 
a-dozen voters. He would again ask 
the Attorney General, notwithstand- 
ing what he had said, to say ‘‘ Aye,” 
or “No.” It was all very well to 
say he would listen to arguments; but 
the Committee might depend upon it 
that the Government had made up their 
minds. These Amendments had been 
on the Paper sufficiently long; and the 
matter was too serious for them not to 
have made up their minds, and it would 
be more candid to tell the Committee at 
once. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Committee to consider how they 
stood in reference to this Amendment. 
In a very candid speech the hon. and 
learned Member forChatham (Mr. Gorst) 
had offered up a child for sacrifice. 
He said the time had arrived when the 
Amendment might be withdrawn. That 
seemed to be a very reasonable course; 
but, so far as he could see, no one, how- 
ever much interested in the matter, 
thought that the Amendment could be, or 
ought to be adopted. One would say 
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that a business-like Assembly, under 
those circumstances, would dispose of 
the Amendment and go on with some- 
thing else ; and not, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) and hon. Members opposite 
seemed to wish, to keepit before the Com- 
mittee until they got a pledge of some- 
thing else. If the House of Commons 
were going to act on that principle, they 
would transact Business in a manner 
contrary to the first principles of Parlia- 
mentary procedure ; and for the Govern- 
ment to accept such a rule of action 
as that would be not only injurious to 
this Bill, but altogether destructive to 
the conduct of the Business of the House 
of Commons. Therefore, all he could 
say, on the part of the Government, was 
that they could not accept any such 
rule of action. He had attended very 
carefully to the debate, and he under- 
stood that the general feeling of the Com- 
mittee was that this matter could not be 
dealt with by a definition of agency. That 
argument was exhausted. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton said, in the 
broadest terms, that that was his view. 
Why, then, did he insist on protracting 
the debate on the question of a defini- 
tion of agency? ‘That was the most 
unbusiness-like method of dealing with 
the Bill that could be conceived. Then 
the hon. Member said the Government 
must give some idea of what they were 
going to doon some subsequent Amend- 
ment. Why? ‘The Government, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member, must say 
“Aye” or “No” upon Amendments 
which had not been discussed, and which 
could not now be discussed. Why were 
the Government to say ‘‘ Aye” or ‘‘ No” 
upon an Amendment which had not yet 
been discussed? That would be to say 
that argument was to have no effect 
upon them; that they would not listen 
to, discuss, or advance arguments ; but 
by anticipation would say “Aye” or 
‘‘No” upon an important question raised 
by a subsequent Amendment. That was 
a most unbusiness-like and improper 
proceeding, and, if the Government ac- 
ceded to it, would destroy the proper 
conduct of Business. Therefore, the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member was objec- 
tionable, not only upon this particular 
point, but upon the general question of 
Parliamentary Business. If the Com- 
mittee were of opinion, as he thought 
the majority were, that they could not 





satisfactorily attempt to make a defini- 
tion of agency, or without doing a great 
deal more harm than good, they had 
better pass over all these Amendments, 
and come to the subsequent Amendment, 
and hear the argument of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, and those 
who thought with him; hear the argu- 
ment from the other side, and then de- 
cide upon the matter which the hon. 
Member wished the Government to 
decide by anticipation, by saying ‘‘ Aye” 
or ‘‘ No.” That was the fair way of deal- 
ing with the question; and he hoped 
those who wished Business to be regu- 
larly and speedily transacted would 
assent to that course. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the Committee had been discussing this 
question with the greatest calmness, 
and the greatest advantage, until the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. That 
speech no one could say had advanced 
the matter in any way. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not produced 
a single argument. He was very anxious 
tosee this question settled, andhe thought 
that everyone who had been present 
throughout the discussion had made up 
their minds that the result had been 
very advantageous, and had tended 
really to facilitate the progress of the 
Bill. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had said these two questions were 
distinct and separate; but they were 
not. The question of the definition of 
agency and the question of relieving the 
hardship of the Bill as it stood by some 
equitable clause were one and the same. 
The whole point which had been ob- 
jected to was that, by this Bill, they were 
imposing a much more stringent law 
than that which at present existed. 
[An hon. Memser: No, no!] Were 
they not adding to corrupt practices 
enormously? [The Sorrcrror GENERAL 
(Sir Farrer Herschell): Not by this 
clause.] This clause affected the ques- 
tion of who were guilty by an agent. 
They had increased the number of cor- 
rupt practices; but they need not now 
discuss that. While they were increasing 
the stringency of the Law of Agency 
they were creating a great hardship ; 
and the law, as administered by the 
Judges as compared with the adminis- 
tration of the law by that House, was 
working evil. That was admitted. A 
great number of Amendments had been 
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put on the Paper on the question of 
definition, and hon. Members said they 
did not care whether the Government 
accepted them or not; but they had put 
down these Amendments with a view to 
solving the question, and then the Go- 
vernment said they could not discuss this 
matter now. Suppose there were no 
Amendments, they must solve the ques- 
tion by defining agency, or they must 
restore the equitable jurisdiction which 
did exist when these matters came before 
this House, and take away the hard-and- 
fast lines which the Judges had been 
obliged to follow. Quite irrespective 
of the Amendment, they were perfectly 
entitled to ask, with regard to an ad- 
mitted difficulty, the opinion of the Go- 
vernment as to how they meant to get 
over it? It was idle for the Government 
to say—‘‘ There is another bridge we 
have to get over later on, and we will 
tell you what you want to know when 
we come to that.” He did not -care 
whether the Amendment was withdrawn 
or not ; the sooner they came to the real 
discussion the better. He did not think 
there had been any waste of time, how- 
ever, the question having been fairly 
argued from all quarters of the House. 
There had been unanimity on all sides 
such as he had never seen before, no 
one having said a word in favour of the 
clause as it stood, except the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) ; and. sooner or later the Go- 
vernment would have to give some relief 
when they came to consider the equity 
jurisdiction. If it was the wish of the 
Committee that he should withdraw the 
Amendment he would do so. He had 
only moved it in the absence of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), in order that they might have a 
discussion upon it. He was not in the 
least satisfied with what had fallen from 
the Attorney General, but should be 
willing to withdraw the Amendment. 
Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
did not rise to impede. He had been 
an attentive listener to the whole of the 
discussion, but up to now had not taken 
any part in it, although some other hon. 
Members had spoken two or three times. 
He saw no practical result to be gained 
by the continuance of the discussion, as 
the Committee had now had every aspect 
of the question presented to it; but hon. 
Gentlemen who had not heard the whole 
of the debate, having only recently come 
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down to the House, wished, apparently, 
to drag them over and over again over 
the ground they had already traversed, 
and it seemed to him a most useless en- 
terprize. He, for one, was not inclined 
to sit there hour after hour listening to 
observations he had heard again and 
again. Very often in trying to define 
certain terms they succeeded, not in en- 
larging the discretion of the Judge, but 
in confining it ; and what he said on the 
question of equity was this—that it was 
not clear to him, from anything which 
had been said in the discussion, that the 
Judges could not now administer equity 
in reference to agency if they liked. If 
they had failed to do it, that was no 
argument against the letter of the law. 
If the Committee proceeded to defini- 
tions the Judges would be bound to ad- 
minister strict law; whereas, under the 
law as it stood, they were free, if they 
had sufficient intelligence, to administer 
equity. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
been in the Committee since the com- 
mencement of the evening, and had fol- 
lowed the arguments which had been 
used. He now wished to say, in corro- 
boration of what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), that a good deal had been gained 
by this conversation. The Home Secre- 
tary had given them to understand that 
this was not a practical mode of conduct- 
ing the Business of the House of Com- 
mons—that to insist on one clause until 
they got the sanction of the Government 
to another was not a business-like way 
of proceeding. Well, he (Mr. Cowen) 
wished to say that, so far as his know- 
ledge of Business was concerned, this 
was a common way of proceeding. On 
the Irish Land Bill he perfectly remem- 
bered that when one clause was reached 
the Committee refused to go further 
until the Government made known the 
drift of their intentions on another part 
of the measure. The same thing oc- 
curred during the discussion of the Irish 
Church Bill, and of the Arrears of Rent 
Bill of last year. The Committee had 
insisted on having a declaration of the 
general policy of the Government on the 
measure before the House on a special 
clause, and they refused to go further 
until that was done. They were doing 
the same on the present Bill. The Com- 
mittee said—‘‘ You cannot defineagency ; 
therefore we wish to have the Equity 
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Clause that the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton has put on the Paper as an 
alternative.” He (Mr. Cowen) under- 
stood the Government to say they did 
not wish to give this clause—-there was 
no use concealing the matter—therefore, 
if the Committee consented to part with 
this Amendment, they would be doing 
it with their eyes open. They were not 
going to define agency; they were not 
going to get an Amendment such as that 
which was indicated ; and they were now 
about to give their sanction to a clause 
in the Bill which would practically render 
to many hon. Members the occupation of 
their seats almost impossible. Under 
the Bill, as it now stood, every member 
of a Caucus, every member of a Liberal 
or Conservative Club, would be the 
agents of the respective candidates ; and, 
that being so, it would be impossible for 
any man who was connected with an 
Association, as almost every candidate 
in a large town was, to go through an 
election without being placed in a very 
awkward position. He would give an 
illustration of this ; but there were many 
instances to show how harshly the Law of 
Agency was applied. There was the case 
of the Bewdley Election—was there ever 
a harsher application of the Law of 
Agency than that experienced by Mr. 
Harrison? In Bewdley there was a 
beneficent man, a Quaker, who had an 
agricultural instrument, which he was 
in the habit of lending out to his neigh- 
bours without charge. On one occasion 
one of his servants, in lending this in- 
strument to an elector, said, jokingly— 
‘You can have the use of it, and I hope 
you will vote our side at the election.” 
There was no direct agency, and the 
act was not connected with the election ; 
and yet, because the Quaker and Mr. 
Harrison were both members of the 
same political Association, Mr. Harrison 
was deprived of his seat. The Bill, if 
it passed in its present form, would im- 
pose terrible responsibilities on candi- 
dates and constituencies who would be 
unconscious of many of the difficulties 
which surrounded them. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, that 
as he was, perhaps, the only Member 
who had gained his seat in consequence 
of a Petition, and that after 14 days’ 
hard fighting, it would be admitted that 
he knew something about the matter. 
In his case a number of his supporters, 
without his knowledge, formed them- 





selves into a Committee. Some of the 
Committee authorized persons to go 
round to certain voters to endeavour to 
secure their votes, and one of those voters 
was undoubtedly bribed by a person 
to the extent of 10s. The matter was 
brought before the Election Judges, and 
their decision was that the case of 
bribery was clearly proved, and they 
had nothing to do with the question 
whether it was just or unjust to make 
the candidate responsible for it; but 
that if he (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) had 
been seen canvassing with the man who 
bribed the voter, or if, by any means, 
agency could have been brought home, 
he would have been unseated. If the 
present clause of the present Bill had 
been in force he would have had no 
chance of justice. The Attorney Gene- 
ral said that if the Amendment were 
accepted the Bill would be one for the 
promotion of corrupt practices; but, to 
his (Mr. Dixon-Hartland’s) mind, with- 
out it it would be simply a Bill for the 
wholesale disfranchisement of consti- 
tuencies. The Attorney General had 
spoken of candidates not appointing 
agents; but one clause of the Bill de- 
clared that every candidate should ap- 
point an agent. The candidate would 
have no option in the matter. It wasa 
fact, moreover, that candidates could 
not absent themselves from the elections, 
otherwise they would have very little 
chance of success. According to the 
clause, the result of an election was to 
be affected by the course which had been 
taken in regard to corrupt practices ; 
and the Home Secretary asked why 
they should discuss this matter upon 
the question of agency ? He (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland) would reply, for the reason 
that the Committee felt so strongly on 
the matter that if the Government would 
not give an Equity Clause they would 
refuse to agree to this section. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
Committee should have some more de- 
finite understanding from the Govern- 
ment. This was not only his opinion, 
but that also of hon. Members on the 
Opposition and on the Ministerial side 
of the House. The Attorney General 
had told them it was most unbusiness- 
like to consider two things at the same 
time. He (Mr. Labouchere), however, 
contended that they were not consider- 
ing two things at the same time, but 
were considering one and the same 
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thing. The course the hon. and learned 
Member was taking was like telling 
them to leap over the hedge without 
knowing what was on the other side. 
The Attorney General wanted them to 
give the Judge full power to define what 
an agency was. It was a difficult thing 
to define ; but they ought to know what 
they were to leave the Judge full power 
to decide. Let them understand from 
the Government whether they would 
accept one or other of these Equity 
Clauses. The Attorney General had 
said—‘‘I will not give you any pledge. 
The Government will pay great attention 
to the discussion, and come to a decision 
when it is over.’”’ Well, the Govern- 
ment had brought in the Bill; they 
knew its character; they had seen its 
clauses; and the Committee would be 
children if they thought they could per- 
suade the Government against the deci- 
sion they must have come to one way or 
the other. Do not let them, if they 
gave these powers to the Judges, bind 
the Judges’ hands. If the Judges were 
allowed no discretion, candidates all over 
the country would soon discover the truth 
of the maxim—Summum jus summa in- 
juria. Lord Bramwell himself had stated 
what would occur. There would be 
cases where the Judge would say dis- 
tinctly—‘‘ I am obliged to say Mr. A.tis 
the agent of Mr. B.; but in equity I do 
not think Mr. B. ought to be answerable 
for the acts of Mr. A. I am bound, 
however, to say that Mr. A. is the agent 
of Mr. B., because Parliament has im- 
posed this duty on me.” Ought not the 
Committee, therefore, to give power to 
the Judges to decide, not only according 
to law, but according to equity ? 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he had a 
strong Equity Clause to propose, and he 
was anxious to get to business. He did 
not think they had wasted any time 
hitherto; but he believed it would 
be well for them now to get to the 
main question. They could not quite 
expect the Government to bind them- 
selves to the course they would take 
when the Amendment was withdrawn. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 


had now an Amendment to move in line 
28—namely, to leave out ‘for seven 
yoars after the date of the Report,” and 
insert ‘‘ during the Parliament for which 
the election was held.” The Attorney 
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General having altered the former 
punishment, it was not possible that 
they could retain the seven years’ dis- 
qualification in cases where the corrup- 
tion was the act of an agent. He (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) was afraid he should 
have to divide the Committee on the 
point. He could not conceive it possible 
that the Committee would make the 
punishment in the case where the offence 
was committed by the agent as great as 
it was in the case where the offence was 
committed by the candidate himself. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 28, after the word “ borough,” 
to leave out the words ‘‘for seven years after 
the date of the report,” and insert “during the 
Parliament for which the election was held.’’— 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAMEs) was understood to say the 
right hon. Gentleman had rather mis- 
understood the modification. The period 
of disqualification set down in the Bill of 
last year was 10 years; but here he had 
taken a middle course. The question 
involved was not one affecting the per- 
son so much—it was not a matter of 
punishment, as no moral wrong might 
have been committed by the candidate— 
but it was a question affecting the con- 
stituency. The object of the clause was 
to prevent a man who had beer unseated 
for corrupt practices again coming for- 
ward after a short interval as a candidate 
and reaping the benefit of the former 
corruption. The object in proposing to 
keep the men out for seven years was to 
give the constituency time to recover the 
effects of the previous corruption. One 
Parliament might not be a sufficiently 
long period, as it might only mean wait- 
ing a year or two, or even a few months. 
He hoped, therefore, the words of the 
clause would be adhered to. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General rather exaggerated the 
length of time over which corrupt prac- 
tices produced a grateful effect in the 
memory of aconstituency. He was glad 
the hon. and learned Gentleman recog- 
nized that the man who did no wrong 
did not deserve to be punished. That 
was a great step in advance; but what, 
he;would ask, was the good of this dis- 
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qualification? It was simply intro- 
duced, originally, to prevent a man un- 
seated at ono election from being seated 
at the next. The idea of Parliament 
was that at the time when the man was 
unseated for corrupt practices there was 
always such a feeling in his favour on 
the part of his constituents, and such 
sympathy for his misfortunes, that if he 
were to present himself immediately after 
an election once more for the suffrages of 
the constituency his return would be 
certain; and the election would, there- 
fore, be hardly a fair one. ‘The dis- 
qualification for the Parliament then 
sitting was, consequently, introduced in 
order to secure the lapse of sufficient 
time between a person’s being unseated 
and his presenting himself again as a 
candidate at a fresh election. He be- 
lieved that the disqualification originally 
adopted by Parliament, which was not 
adopted as a punishment, was really 
quite far enough to go. There had been 
no reason since last year for altering 
the disqualification; therefore, believing 
that the man who was unseated did not 
deserve punishment, and that there was 
no urgent necessity for disqualifying for 
more than the Parliament then sitting, 
he (Mr. Gorst), if the matter went to a 
Division, should certainly vote with the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GREGORY said, this question 
was one which turned very much upon 
the other they had discussed. If the 
person who committed the corrupt act 
were not an agent, surely the hon. and 
learned Gentleman might consent to 
some modification of the Bill. If the 
candidate were altogether innocent— 
that was to say, if corrupt acts were 
committed without his knowledge, or 
altogether against his expressed wish, 
there should be some modification. Of 
course, if they were to enact that an 
elected Member was not to be held 
liable for acts committed against his ex- 
press desire, there would be no harm in 
the disqualification proposed in the Bill. 
He did think that before they dealt with 
this question it was most desirable that 
they should have some intimation from 
the Government as to the course they in- 
tended to take on this subject. 

Mr. LEWIS said, they were now on 
line 28 of the clause, and the point about 
which there had been so much said arose 
on the next line; and yet it was said to 
be such an extraordinary thing to ask 
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the Government to intimate what they 
were prepared to do when they came to 
the next question. It was not necessary 
to refer to previous Parliamentary ex- 
perience on this point, for the course the 
Government here objected to was fol- 
lowed, in other matters, every day. 
When they arrived at a point which led 
to something else the Government were 
asked what they meant to do on the 
point they were coming to, in order that 
hon. Members might make up their 
minds what they should do with the 
question immediately before them. Ho 
supposed they would be told, on the 
authority of the Home Secretary, or 
some Minister of the Crown, it was a 
monstrous thing to ask the Government, 
having come to line 28, what they in- 
tended to do when they come to line 29. 
He did not think such an attitude on the 
part of the Government was at all cal- 
culated to advance the Bill. They were 
entitled to assume, however, that the 
Government were not inclined to make 
any concession when they did come to 
line 29, and that they meant to reject 
every alteration that was proposed. They 
should act on that supposition, and con- 
cur in the view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir R. Assheton Cross) when he 
said that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was too severe. With reference to 
this important matter, he should never 
forget the impression and feeling ex- 
hibited by one who was long a Member 
of that House, a much respected man— 
namely, the late Sir Henry Jackson. It 
was a fact that several times in the course 
of his life, after he was unseated for 
Coventry through the act of an agent, 
he used to speak in the most mournful 
manner of the great injury which had 
been inflicted upon him, which had been 
inflicted upon his moral sense. No one 
who knew Sir Henry Jackson, and the 
fine spirit he possessed, would be sur- 
prised when he was told that Sir Henry 
had frequently declared that he had 
never recovered the shock sustained by 
his moral sense and pride by being 
turned out of his seat at Coventry for 
bribery, for some miserable act on the 
part of an agent which he did not 
authorize. The Attorney General spoke 
of every piece of bribery as though it 
were wholesale corruption, and he made 
provision for cases which were entirely 
exceptional in their nature. It seemed 
to him (Mr. Lewis) that they had no 
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option but to resist the punishment 
which was proposed by the clause, see- 
ing that the Government did not mean 
to make any concession. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the contention of the Attorney Geueral, 
not alone in reference to this Amend- 
ment, but with regard to almost all the 
others that had been proposed, was that 
they would lead to wholesale corruption. 
But he would ask how that wholesale 
corruption could take place if the Act 
had the effect that was claimed for it of 
limiting the expenditure at elections? 

The Arrorney Generat (Sir Henry 

ames): By the law not being obeyed. | 
That was what he desired to know. If 
a@ man were such an idiot as to spend 
three times the amount allowed in the 
Schedule, in the hope that during the 
next seven years from the date he was 
turned out a vacancy might occur in the 
constituency, and that the recollection of 
his corruption would insure his re-elec- 
tion, he could understand the argument 
of the Attorney General, although he 
doubted that anything of the kind was 
likely to take place; but if a man were 
to spend the amount calculated his doing 
so could not be wholesale corruption. 
That being so, some of the clauses of 
the Bill must be inoperative, and conse- 
quently superfluous. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 184; 
Noes 91: Majority 93.— (Div. List, 
No. 147.) 


Mr. GORST said, the Amendment he 
was about to move raised a question 
already hinted at—namely, as to the 
Election Court having a kind of dispens- 
ing power. If the Government ac- 
cepted the principle of his Proviso, he 
was willing to leave it to them to frame 
a more satisfactory wording in case of 
need. He would remind the Committee 
that this question was before the House 
last Session. In the Committee on the 
Bill he moved a clause having much 
the same effect as the Amendment he 
now proposed ; and the Attorney Gene- 
ral, on that occasion, said Her Majesty’s 
Government would take the matter into 
consideration before Report. Having 
received that assurance, he withdrew 
the clause, for the purpose of enabling 
the Government further to consider the 
matter. The present proposal, therefore, 
came before the Committee without any 
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previous decision having been come to 
with respect to it, without the Govern. 
ment having pledged themselves against 
it, and, moreover, with the promise that 
they would give it further consideration. 
Further, it came supported by the au- 
thority of Baron Bramwell, which had 
been cited by the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Clarke), 
in the course of the debates on 
the Bill, and also by the authority of 
the Solicitor General, who, in Commit- 
tee in the year 1875, proposed to divide 
on an Amendment embodying the same 
principle. Now, although the Amend- 
ment deserved discussion, its principle 
could be very briefly stated. The effects 
of the decision of the Election Court— 
that the agent of the candidate had been 
guilty of corrupt practices—fell, one of 
them, on the candidate himself, and the 
other upon the constituency for which 
he was elected. The effect of the Judg- 
ment of the Court was to disqualify the 
candidate for seven years from being 
elected by the constituency ; and its effect 
upon the constituency was that the elec- 
tion which had been held was declared 
void. The proposal he had to make was 
twofold. It was that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the candidate should be re- 
lieved of the disability put upon him; 
and, under certain circumstances, the 
constituency having suffered in the man- 
ner described, it proceeded on the prin- 
ciple that it should be assumed, primd 
facie, that the candidate had committed 
the corrupt practices allegcd, but that 
they should be rebutted if sufficient 
evidence could be produced to convince 
the Court, first, that the candidate was 
perfectly pure, and had taken every pos- 
sible precaution to insure a pure and 
honest election. Primd facie, the can- 
didate would be guilty if his agent had 
committed corrupt practices at the elec- 
tion ; but the object of this Proviso was 
to give him an opportunity of proving 
affirmatively to the Election Court that 
he was not privy to, or a consenting 
party to, the corrupt practices com- 
mitted ; and, further, that he had taken 
all reasonable and possible means to 
prevent them. If the candidate did 
that, he said it was not just that he 
should be subject to any disability what- 
ever ; it was not fair that he should suf- 
fer for the fault of others who had 
wronged him, without any consent on 
his part. Again, it was not necessary 
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to carry out what the Attorney General 
had pointed out as being requisite to 
secure the election of another person ; 
because, if a constituency was of so base 
a character that corrupt practices recom- 
mended a man to it, a man who proved 
that he had not done or consented to any 
corrupt practice, and that he had given 
orders to his agents not to engage in 
them, would certainly not recommend 
himself to the constituency. And, fur- 
ther, the proof he would have brought be- 
fore the Election Court would be of such 
a nature as to be detrimental to the 
constituency. Further,'he proposed that 
if it were proved to the satisfaction of the 
Election Court that the result of the 
election was not affected by any corrupt 
practices the election should not be void. 
The Bristol case, to which he asked the 
attention of the Committee, was one in 
which the elected candidate (Mr. Robin- 
son) was, undoubtedly, the free choice 
of the vast majority of the electors. 
But, at a test ballot, a person who be- 
came the agent of the candidate had 
been guilty of a little act of treating, 
by which a vote was obtained for Mr. 
Robinson. It was a most trivial act, 
and done without his knowledge, and it 
was one which the Judge said could not 
possibly affect the result of the test bal- 
lot, much less the result of the election ; 
and yet so stringent was the law that 
the Judge was compelled to unseat the 
candidate in this case. Baron Bramwell, 
on that occasion, made use of the lan- 
guage which had been quoted by the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Clarke). The Government having 
agreed to the imposition of tremendous 
penalties on the candidate for the act 
of an agent, all he asked was that, in 
accordance with the view of Baron 
Bramwell, the opinion of the Solicitor 
General, and the opinions pressed upon 
them by Members of their own Party, 
and by persons who could not be sus- 
pected of any desire to promote corrup- 
tion at elections, the Government should 
adopt some kind of equitable clause that 
would give the Judges the power, in 
cases where they thought the election 
perfectly fair, not to commit the mon- 
strosity of unseating the candidate be- 
cause, perhaps, an agent had given one 
of the electors a trumpery glass of beer. 
That was the view which they wished to 
force upon the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. So far as the actual words 
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of the Proviso were concerned, he was 
entirely at the service of the Attorney 
General. If he thought any other form 
would be more satisfactory to the Go- 
vernment, he would agree to any altera- 
tion, as long as it embodied the principle 
of the Amendment. To that principle, 
however, he and his hon. Friends would 
certainly adhere, in pressing upon the 
Government the adoption of some Pro- 
viso which would carry out the object he 
had described. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 29, at end, add :—“ Provided, 
That, if it be proved to the satisfaction of the 
election court that no corrupt practice was 
committed with the knowledge and consent of 
such candidate, and that such candidate took 
all reasonable means for preventing the com- 
mission of corrupt practices, such candidate 
shall not be disqualified as hereinbefore pro- 
vided ; and, if such candidate has been elected, 
and it is further proved to the satisfaction 
of the election court that the result of the 
election was not affected by any such corrupt 
practices, his election shall not be void.”— 
(Afr. Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he need not remark 
that his hon. and learned Friend had 
placed his Amendment before the Com- 
mittee in a fair and moderate tone. 
His hon. and learned Friend said that 
this question had been before the Com- 
mittee last year, and that an under- 
taking was given that it should be con- 
sidered. He could assure the Committee 
that the matter had been repeatedly 
under the consideration of himself and 
his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General; and had they been able to 
arrive at the conclusion that the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham was consistent with the 
maintenance of purity of election it 
would have been cheerfully adopted. 
His hon. and learned Friend said that 
he was willing to adopt any form of 
wording which the Government might 
consider better than that in which the 
Amendment was drafted; but he would 
point out that this was not a question 
merely of expressing ideas by words. 
They were dealing with a question of 
great nicety, and they had to decide 
whether the principle which the Amend- 
ment embodied would in any way pre- 
judice the attainment of the object of 
the Bill, which was to put down, to the 
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utmost of their ability, electoral cor- 
ruption. What the Government objected 
to in the first part of the Amendment 
was that it gave the Judges a dispensing 
power, and enabled the candidate, when 
he had not been personally guilty of 
corrupt practices, to go back, upon the 
Petition, to the same constituency, and 
during the existence of the same Parlia- 
ment for re-election. That was a most 
dangerous power to give the Judges, 
especially if there should be any sus- 
picion of partizanship on their part. 
The Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend went far beyond that which had 
been proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross). The 
second part of the Amendment, if it 
were carried, would induce an agent to 
think that a mere isolated act of bribery 
on his part would not unseat a candi- 
date. It said that if it were proved that 
the result of the election was not affected 
by any corrupt practices the election of 
the candidate should not be void. In 
his (the Attorney General’s) opinion, 
however, every agent should feel that 
he would run the risk, by an act of 
bribery on his part, even although un- 
known to his candidate, of unseating the 
latter. In a large constituency, where 
the majority was 4,000 or 5,000, or 
where the majority was only 500, there 
might be 50 corrupt votes; but they 
would not affect the election. How 
could the Judge say, although there 
were 50 corrupt votes proved, that the 
result of the election was brought about 
by corrupt practices? A person, al- 
though he might have seen very exten- 
sive bribery going on in the street, could 
not petition; because what he had seen, 
or could prove, might not be sufficient 
to substantially affect the result of the 
election. The percentage of cases proved, 
where bribery and corruption had ex- 
tensively prevailed, was far less, he be- 
lieved, than hon. Members thought. He 
believed that sometimes it was impossi- 
ble to prove more than a hundredth part 
of the corruption. In Sandwich, where 
three-fourths of the constituency were 
bribed on one side, they had not proved 
a single case of bribery, although it was 
shown that the public-houses had been 
subsidized. Elector after elector was 
put in the box and swore that he had 
not been bribed. The Judges found 
that there had been no such bribery as 
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was alleged, and the Member was simply 
unseated for having used the public- 
houses. Even if the bribery of one or 
two persons had been proved, if the Bill, 
as the Amendment proposed to alter it, 
had been in force, the Judge would not 
have been able to find that those cases 
affected the result, seeing that the ma- 
jority was 250. He would put another 
view before the Committee. They heard 
a great deal about the expense of elec- 
tions—everyone abmitted that their cost 
was very burdensome; but the result of 
this Amendment, if adopted, would be 
to increase it, for it would be necessary 
not only to try if there had been one or 
two cases of bribery, but also to try if 
the election had been substantially 
affected. Every Petition would, there- 
fore, amount to a scrutiny. It was not 
the Government who brought forward 
this proposal for the alteration of the 
law. And it must be borne in mind that 
whilst this alteration was proposed the 
definition of the crime remained the 
same, and also its danger. He was 
bound to state plainly that the Govern- 
ment could not consent to the Amend- 
ment, for they were not ready to bear 
the responsibility of a change so great 
as its adoption would involve, and which 
might produce such disastrous conse- 
quences. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
hoped that the Committee, after fully 
discussing this subject, would be able 
to meet the objections of the Attorney 
General, as the Governmeut did not 
seem altogether indisposed to accept tho 
principle of the Amendment. He should 
like to begin with a few words of pro- 
test against what seemed to him to have 
run through the Attorney General’s 
argument — namely, the objection to 
the tribunal which was to try these 
cases. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) was understood to say he 
had guarded himself in his objection. 

Str HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
was glad the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had had an opportunity of making 
that disclaimer, as he should have re- 
gretted to hear the Attorney General for 
England describing the election tribu- 
nals as tribunals whose conduct would 
be guided by partiality—who would find 
according to their own particular views 
—when they were to be composed of 
Her Majesty’s Judges. They must as- 
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sume, after what had now been said, 
that the questions which had to be de- 
termined would have to be determined 
by a competent tribunal—a tribunal 
which was able adequately to form a 
judgment on the facts presented to it. 
The question of principle was this— 
whether the Government intended to 
give the Judges power, under this pro- 
vision, of absolving both the candidate 
and constituency under certain con- 
ditions? The principle of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) 
was perfectly obvious. Personally, he 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) should have pre- 
ferred raising the discussion on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ; 
but the principle of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham was obvious, and 
it was most clearly stated by showing 
what the law had been, and what, ap- 
parently, had been the policy of the law. 
Hitherto, they had said that the act of 
any person who was guilty of corrupt 
practice, and who was fixed with the 
character of agent, should vitiate an 
election; and not only so, but that the 
candidate who had won his seat by the 
means of the agency should not sit for 
the place during the existing Parlia- 
ment. Now they had increased the 
penalties, and had declined to define 
agency. Let them see what that would 
come to. If the tribunal could find out 
that the candidate himself had not been 
guilty of any corrupt practice, and that 
the act of his agent had not really 
affected the election, which had been, 
so far as the majority was concerned, 
pure, where was the policy of vacating 
the seat and disqualifying the candidate ? 
Hitherto, the theory had been that they 
could not find out the extent to which 
the corruption had proceeded, and that, 
although they had not any judicial 
proof, yet it might be that a great deal 
more corruption had been, in fact, com- 
mitted than had been spoken to. One 
single act of corruption by an authorized 
agent was sufficient to vitiate the elec- 
tion. There were two sides to that ques- 
tion. He had in his experience seen— 
what he believed to be the worst possible 
effect of the administration of justice— 
all the sympathy on the side of the per- 
son unseated. They had all witnessed 
this from time to time—that a person 
who had been unseated through some 





trifling act of his agent had been 
found to possess the sympathy of the 
people, because they felt he had been 
the victim of an unjust system. From 
his election experience he believed 
that if every effect or influence of the 
law was strictly administered, there 
was not a single seat in that House that 
could stand ; because, under the elasticity 
of agency, it was absolutely impossible 
for a candidate to prevent some impru- 
dent person doing some rash act. This 
disastrous state of the law led to the 
very thing the Attorney General had 
pointed out; for a man might be con- 
victed and rendered liable to penalties by 
something which involved moral wrong 
on his part. The principle involved in 
this Amendment was recognized as a 
matter of justice, and not of Party poli- 
tics. He was not speaking of one side 
more than another, for he had repre- 
sented both sides on Election Petitions. 
Something, which everybody’s common 
sense recognized, ought to commend it- 
self to the Committee. This was a prac- 
tical question. The Attorney General 
had propounded a question which he 
now proposed to answer. The hon. and 
learned Gentlemansaid—‘ Supposethere 
were 50 people bribed, how is the Judge 
to answer the question which is involved 
in the Amendment—whether the result 
of an election was affected by corrupt 
practices ?”? He thought it would be a 
very foolish thing if the Committee were 
to profess, by definite numbers, to bind 
the tribunal which was to decide a ques- 
tion of fact. He would take the case of 
Sandwich. It was not always a question 
of numbers. It might be a question of 
the character of the corruption; it must 
depend in each case on the circumstances 
of the particular election, and it was not 
crediting Judges with too much acute- 
ness to suppose that they could not find 
out whether, on the whole, the election 
had been pure; whether, although there 
might have been 50 persons only proved 
to have been bribed, it had been corrupt. 
He differed from the Attorney General 
in supposing that they must, as a matter 
of law, assume that only 50 people had 
been bribed. There were some facts 
which proved, as part of the train of 
reasoning, other facts; and that that was 
so was proved by the law they were now 
seeking to enforce. What was the mean- 
ing of unseating a Member because a 
single case of bribery had been proved ? 
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It was not that they thought that was 
the only case, but because they took that 
as a pone that bribery had been com- 
mitted, and they inferred from that that 
the corruption had affected the election. 
And so the Judge would find that a 
comparatively small part of a consti- 
tuency had been bribed; but it would 
not be an unnatural conclusion that cor- 
ruption had prevailed to such an extent 
as to affect the election—although only 
50 cases had been proved. On the other 
hand, the value of the principle of this 
Amendment appeared to be this—in a 
constituency of 20,000 or 40,000 voters, 
although there might have been 50 per- 
sons bribed, the Judge might be justified 
in coming to the conclusion that the 
result of the election had not been 
affected. But this was a question of 
fact; and, like every question of fact, 
they must give the tribunal which was 
to decide the question of fact credit for 
being able to decide it. The question 
was, whether they wanted that autho- 
rity, or would require a Judge, when he 
had come to the conclusion that an 
election was pure, to follow a hard- 
and-fast line, although he found that 
the election had not been affected by 
corrupt practices, and that the candi- 
date was innocent of wrong-doing, and 
so void the election? In whatever form 
that question arose—on any of the various 
Amendments—it seemed to him that the 
principle of this Amendment, so far as 
justice was concerned, was admitted by 
the Attorney General. All the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said was that they 
could not practically arrive at a conclusion 
upon a question of fact, because there 
were so many difficulties surrounding it. 
He did not think that was so difficult as 
to what constituted agency. He invited 
the Solicitor General to state his views, 
in view of the Amendment he himself 
had proposed. Assuming, as a matter 
of fact, that a Judge found that an elec- 
tion had been pure, and that the candi- 
date himself had not been guilty of any 
malpractices, was there any reason, in 
common sense or in justice, why that 
conclusion should not be given effect to ; 
or was there an impossibility of a Judge, 
acting on reasonable evidence, coming 
to such a conclusion? If those propo- 
sitions were established, it seemed to 
him that the Attorney General had ad- 
— that that was what ought to be 
one. 
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Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, that, on ac- 
count of something he had said on a 

revious occasion, he thought it fair that 

e should state the view he took of 
this matter, and the reasons why he 
could not assent to this or the other 
Amendments. He need hardly say that 
no Member of this Committee had given 
more consideration to this subject, with 
a view to finding a solution, than he 
had. He found that all that hon. Mem- 
bers were now proposing was what he 
had ventured to suggest to a Committee 
of that House in 1875. Therefore, if 
he could see his way to getting rid of 
the difficulties in his mind, he should be 
glad to do so. He sympathized com- 
pletely with the object in view, because 
he had been one of the first to suggest 
that something ought to be done in the 
direction of attaining that object; and 
if, after consideration, he felt serious 
difficulties, that was not for want of 
every effort on his part to find a way 
out of those difficulties, and arrive at a 
solution. It was true that when the 
Committee sat in 1875 he did suggest 
an amendment of the law in this direc- 
tion; and he could not help thinking 
that he introduced certain elements of 
safety, which would not be introduced by 
any of the Amendments before the Com- 
mittee, because he suggested that the 
Judge should be bound to find affirma- 
tively that an election was pure. He 
did not find such a definite onus in any 
of these Amendments. But his pro- 
position in 1875 did not méet with very 
much favour. That Committee was 
composed of some very eminent Mem- 
bers of the House; he did his best to 
convince them that his view was the 
right one ; but hesignally failed. Three 
supported the proposal in addition to 
himself, and seven voted against it. 
Those who voted against were Mr. Isaac 
Butt, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Rod- 
well, Mr. Spencer Walpole, and Mr. 
Whitbread; and he thought it would be 
acknowledged that he had cited a con- 
siderable weight of authority in giving 
the names of those Gentlemen, from 
both sides of the House, who voted 
against his proposal. Mr. Leeman and 
Mr. Serjeant Simon were among those 
who supported it. He would now tell 
the Committee why he could not think 
they ought to adopt a provision of this 
kind. If he thought it was by any 





























means a certainty that at any election 
trial it was possible to prove exhaus- 
tively by evidence that the election had 
been pure or impure, he should still be 
in favour of this proposal ; but the more 
he had looked into the matter and exa- 
mined the reports of election trials, the 
more he was satisfied that, though only 
two or three cases of corruption were 
proved, yet there might be behind them 
a great mass of corruption. It was that 
consideration that shook his belief in 
the proposal he had made in 1875. He 
would take the case of Sandwich as an 
illustration; and what was found was 
that people’s moral sense with regard 
to perjury in these matters seemed to 
be non-existent. People who would be 
called highly respectable would bribe 
others, and thought they had fulfilled 
all moral obligations when they swore 
that no bribery had existed. That was 
seen at Sandwich, where a man who 
had given bribes declared that he had 
not given any bribes; and one after the 
other of the men who were afterwards 
proved to have received bribes swore 
that they had not. So that at Sandwich, 
where it was known that three-fourths 
of the people were bribed, the Member 
would have beenseated but for the public- 
house hire arrangement. He could give 
other instances. If hon. Members would 
compare the evidence upon the Election 
Petition trial with the evidence before 
the Commission, which followed, they 
would find that people who swore on the 
Petition trial that they had not received 
anything admitted before the Com- 
mission that they had received money 
bribes. A vast amount of bribery went 
on, and yet all that could be proved, 
after the most diligent efforts, was a 
very small amount of bribery ; and what 
he was sure of was that in many cases 
there would be extensive corruption, 
and yet not proof enough to unseat 
the Member. [Sir Harpince Girrarp: 
The issue is the other way.] Would 
not the issue be discharged? None of 
those corrupt practices might have 
availed; nearly 1,000 voters might have 
been bribed, and yet the Judge would 
not have been able to report any cor- 
rupt practices, because every single in- 
dividual whose act was attacked swore 
he had not received any money, and 
the agent swore he had not given any 
money. Take the case of an agent. A 
Petitioner proved two or three cases of 
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isolated bribery by an agent; but the 
agent would be prepared to come for- 
ward and swear that he had not spent 
a penny, although, in reality, he had 
spent a very large amount of money. 
What would happen? Would not the 
Judge necessarily find that it had been 
proved that there had only been an ex- 
ceptional case of bribery, and that the 
election had been, on the whole, a pure 
one? He thought hon. Members oppo- 
site would recognize that danger. The 
Committee would incur a serious respon- 
sibility if they opened the door to such 
a state of things. Bribery might largely 
exist; but if only a few cases could be 
proved the election might be declared 
pure. The difficulty of the case arose 
from the difficulty of finding out the 
bribery, and the readiness of people 
to deny, on their oath, having been 
bribed. If the facts could be got at at 
once there would be no difficulty. There 
was only one other consideration. It 
had been said that the result of this 
would be very mischievous, because a 
man who was really the choice of a con- 
stituency might, after all, be unseated. 
He admitted that that was an evil; but 
he did not think it was an evil of such 
extent as had been suggested. If there 
was a large majority, and only a few 
trivial cases of bribery, there was not 
likely to be a Petition. [An hon. Mrem- 
BER: Bristol.] He did not at the mo- 
ment remember what the majority there 
was. [An hon. Memser: Very large. ] 
It might have been; but he was sure 
hon. Members would agree with him 
that, asa rule, people petitioned because 
they believed the election had been won 
by corruption, and that, if they could 
unseat the Member, they would have a 
chance of gaining the seat for their own 
candidate. That was the ordinary object 
of a Petition. Of course, therefore, there 
was a great check—he would not say an 
absolute immunity—upon Petitions, in 
cases where there were such large majo- 
rities that the election had not been 
really affected by a few cases of bribery, 
and the election was substantially pure. 
He had now put his views before the 
Committee. He fully admitted the diffi- 
culty of the matter, and he should like 
to meet it; and if he was not prepared 
to support now what he had formerly 
suggested, it was because he had become 
more and more convinced of the danger, 
and he had been driven to the conclusion 
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that they would be doing more mischief 
by the danger they would incur of in- 
creasing corruption, because it might 
be committed with impunity, than the 
good which might be effected. 

Mr. LEWIS said, it was obvious 
that the Committee were now on the 
threshold of one of the most important 
Amendments to the Bill; and at that 
time in the morning it was impossible 
to further discuss the matter. Notwith- 
standing the depreciatory remarks of the 
Solicitor General upon his own proposal, 
he had still something to say upon that 
proposal ; and he should, therefore, move 
that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Lewis.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he thought time would have been saved 
if the Committee had been told earlier 
what was the general view of the Go- 
vernment with regard to this proposal ; 
but now it was clear that they must 
report Progress. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERSCHELL) said, it seemed to be 
obvious that, inasmuch as it was im- 
possible for the Committee to argue the 
question at an earlier part of the evening, 
it was utterly impossible to point out the 
difficulties of this Amendment. It would 
not have been fair to the Government to 
be called upon to make a statement with- 
out being, at the same time, able to give 
their reasons fully. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there were 
here five Amendments very much of the 
same kind. Hon. Members on both sides 
of the House were anxious that one or 
other of those Amendments should pass. 
No doubt, they thought all the Amend- 
ments of equal value; but if they were 
to divide on every one of them they 
would weaken their case. If the hon. 
and learned Members for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), Plymouth (Mr. Clarke), and 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) would with- 
draw their Amendments in favour of 
that of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), they 
could unite upon that one Amendment 
to-morrow, and so have a fair chance of 
carrying it. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he should 
be happy to place himself in the hands 
of the Committee; but he wished to 
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deny that he had obstructed pro- 
gress. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The Question be- 
fore the Committee is that Progress be 
reported. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that, 
although he should have liked to con- 
tribute his Amendment to the Bill, yet, 
as the Amendments were substantially 
the same, he should be quite willing to 
give up his. 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY, &c. 
BILL.—[Brz 219.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Chamber. 
lain, Sir Arthur Hayter.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he believed 
there was no objection to the principle 
of this Bill, though, possibly, there 
might be some discussion of details on 
the clauses. He would, therefore, ask 
the House to allow him to take the 
second reading, on the understanding 
that the Committee stage should not be 
taken until a sufficient time had elapsed, 
and as to which he would take care that 
due Notice was given. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —{ Hr. Courtney.) 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE said, he ex- 
pected to hear his hon. Friend say how 
long it would be before he proposed to 
take the Committee. There was a very 
great deal in the Bill affecting the rail- 
way interest, and it was very important 
that there should be plenty of time to 
look into it. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
propose to take the Committee before 
Monday week. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 2nd July. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Parnell, Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna, Mr. Callan, Mr. Lalor.) 


[BILt 29.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR moved that 
the Speaker leave the Chair, in order 
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that the Bill might be committed pro 


forma, to allow of the insertion of 


Amendments by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 
Motion made, and Question proposed’ 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Hr. T. P. O’ Connor.) 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked, if this 
formal Motion was agreed to, would 
the House still have the opportunity of 
a Committee discussion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the Bill goes 
through Committee pro formd, the Mo- 
tion will still stand that the Speaker 
leave the Chair for the re-committal of 
the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Bill reported; to be printed, as 
amended [Bill 240]; re-committed for 
Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 22nd June, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pustic Brts—First Reading— 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Hildersham)* 
(115); Land Drainage Provisional Order 
(No. 2)* (116); Local Government Provi- 
sional Order (No. 10)® (117); Metropolis 
Improvement Provisional Order®* (118); 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Order 
(No. 2)* (119); Metropolis Improvement 
Provisional Order (No. 3) * (120); Metropolis 
Improvement Provisional Order (No. 4)* 
(121). 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Order (No. 2) * (87) ; Pawnbrokers (79). 

Committees — Report — Lord Alcester’s Grant * 
(95) ; Lord Wolseley’s Grant * (96). 

Third Reading — Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders* (76); Water Provisional Orders* 
(77) ; Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 2) * 
(80), and passed, 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS—PETI- 
TION FROM ALDERSHOT FOR RE- 
NEWAL OF PROVISIONS FOR COM- 
PULSORY EXAMINATION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in pre- 
senting a Petition from the Local Board 
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of Health of Aldershot, in favour of the 
continuance of the above-named Acts, 
said, that the Petitioners deprecated the 
course that had been taken by the Go- 
vernment, and set forth the good results 
that had followed the enforcement of the 
Acts. They also stated that, at Alder- 
shot, there had not been one single case 
of hardship caused by the application of 
those measures since their introduction. 
He (the Earl of Carnarvon) feared that 
the Bill which had been brought forward 
for the better protection of young girls 
could hardly become law this Session ; 
and, if it did not, the state of the towns 
which had formerly been, but were no 
longer, subject to the operation of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts would be very 
deplorable. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, with regard to the apprehension 
expressed by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Carnarvon), the Bill for the 
protection of young girls was to be con- 
sidered in Committee on Monday, and 
that there were reasonable grounds for 
supposing that it would, at any rate, 
pass through their Lordships’ House 
during the present Session. 


Petition read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


PAWNBROKERS BILL.—(No. 79.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that for some time great 
difficulty had been found, under the ex- 
isting state of the law, in tracing stolen 
goods, and discovering the persons who 
had received them, and the present 
Bill was intended to obviate some of 
those difficulties. Their Lordships were 
aware that there were various local Acts 
in force in different parts of the King- 
dom, and notably in Glasgow, under 
which there existed powers which had 
been found considerably more efficient 
than the general law as it existed in 
England, and in London in particular. 
Under these circumstances, a Bill on the 
subject was introduced in their Lord- 
ships’ House the Session before last, 
and referred to a Select Committee, 
which prosecuted its labours during that 
Session; and in 1882 the Bill was again 
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introduced and passed through that 
House, but too late to become law. In 
that Bill there were a number of clauses 
relating, among the rest, to pawn- 
brokers. He believed the profession of 
pawnbrokers was carried on by a large 
number of persons, the majority of whom 
were of the highest respectability ; and 
there could be no doubt of their great 
importance in many ways, especially to 
the poorer classes. Nothing, therefore, 
could be further from the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government than to show 
disrespect to any of the upright and 
honourable men engaged in the business, 
or to impose upon them any unreason- 
able, or unnecessary and inconvenient 
restraints. But, on the other hand, it 
was a matter of notoriety that, even with- 
out any guilty connivance on the part 
of pawnbrokers, the most respectable 
of them might sometimes have stolen 
articles put off upon them, which, at the 
time, they had no means of knowing 
to be such ; and if sufficient means had 
been furnished of tracing those articles, 
a discovery of the guilty parties might 
have been made. There could, also, be 


Pawnbrokers 


no doubt that in so very numerous a class 
of persons there were, and necessarily 


must be, some less scrupulous than 
others, who might wilfully wink at sus- 
picious circumstances, and take pledges 
without proper precautions; and it was, 
therefore, impossible, in dealing with this 
subject, not to make provision for such 
cases. In the Bills which were intro- 
duced in the two preceding Sessions the 
whole subject of stolen goods was dealt 
with together, and in them were certain 
clauses made especially applicable to 
pawnbrokers as wellasthe other and diffe- 
rentclass of dealers aimed at—thesecond- 
hand dealers, or marinestore dealers. The 
pawnbrokers, however, did not like this 
association in a Bill relating to stolen 
goods, and that clauses applicable to 
other persons, not exactly on the same 
footing, should be applied to them, and a 
considerable desire was felt, as far as pos- 
sible, to meet their views; but their objec- 
tions were not altogether overcome. On 
the 12th of February this year, the 
Home Secretary, who was desirous to 
do everything reasonable to meet the 
views of respectable members of the 
trade, received a deputation from that 
body ; and in consequence of what passed 
at that interview an opportunity was 
given to the Secretary of the Pawn- 


The Lord Chancellor 
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brokers’ Association, a very able and 
respectable gentleman, Mr. Hardacre, 
who had given valuable evidence be- 
fore their Lordships’ Committee, to 
meet the Director of Criminal Investi- 
gations, and to consider, with an In- 
spector appointed by the Home Secre- 
tary, the provisions of a separate draft 
Bill; for the Home Secretary at once 
determined to sever the provisions re- 
specting pawnbrokers from the others 
contained in the Stolen Goods Bill, and 
to have a perfectly separate Bill for 
pawnbrokers, for the purpose of amend- 
ing the Pawnbrokers’ Act of 1872. The 
Secretary of the Pawnbrokers’ Associa- 
tion attended at the office of the Director 
of Criminal Investigations on the 15th 
of February, and the draft prepared at 
that time was communicated to him. 
The Secretary carefully went over it, 
and various important alterations were 
made in deference, at least in part, to his 
suggestions. On the 19th of February 
Mr. Hardacre wrote to say that he, and 
the Committee with whom he was acting, 
were not authorized to represent the en- 
tire trade, and requested, on their behalf, 
that the draft Bill should be made public 
to the trade generally. But it was not 
thought convenient that before it was 
introduced into Parliament it should be 
circulated in that manner, or that such a 
course would be conducive to the speedy 
passing of the measure. The earlier part 
of the clauses in the present Bill were 
similar to those passed last year by the 
House, and the clauses dealing with in- 
formation to be given to the police were 
in accordance substantially with the 
rules which had been approved by 588 
out of 617 pawnbrokers of the Metro- 
polis as desirable to be generally fol- 
lowed by the trade. They were to the 
effect that there should be a careful 
searching of the police lists of property 
lost or stolen, that prompt information in 
suspicious cases should be given to the 
nearest police station, that there should 
be a prompt production of articles simi- 
lar to those described as being stolen, 
that a search of their books and stock 
should be made at the request of the 
police, and the institution of a close 
inquiry concerning property of special 
value or bearing distinctive marks, cor- 
responding with those of the articles al- 
leged to be stolen. There were, also, 
some clauses inserted as to pawnbrokers’ 
licences, which provided that certain 
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convictions should be endorsed on the 
licences; and that, after a given number 
of convictions, followed by penalties of a 
certain amount, the licences should be 
forfeited. . The difference between this 
Bill and the Bill of last year was rather 
in the direction of mitigating than of 
increasing the stringency of the provi- 
sions ; for instance, the power originally 
given to the policeto search pawnbrokers’ 
books, under certain circumstances, was 
withdrawn. He begged to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Tart Eart or WEMYSS said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of offering any 
opposition to the Bill, as he thought 
that everyone must sympathize with its 
objects; but as it was to facilitate the 
discovery of crime, he feared that some of 
the provisions of the Bill would be found 
too stringent, and would tend to defeat 
themselves, and to suppress the business 
of pawnbroking. The noble and learned 
Earl upon the Woolsack had borne testi- 
mony to the good character borne by the 
majority of pawnbrokers, and was amply 
justified in doing so, by some rather 
curious statistics that had been pub- 
lished in the January number of Zhe 
Quarterly Review, in which it was shown 
how dependent the poor were upon 
pawnbrokers for their existence. Those 
figures showed that something like 
300,000 families in the Metropolis were 
in the habit of pawning small articles, 
and that if they did not do that they 
would have, to quote the words of The 
Review— 

‘‘ Neither fire in the grate, nor lamp on the 
table, nor, indeed, be able to keep the wolf 
from the door.” 


The pawnbroker was, in fact, the poor 
man’s banker; and this question, there- 
fore, was a@ poor man’s question. In 
fact, if the pawnbrokers in the East of 
London were, from any cause, to suspend 
business for a time, it would tend to 
nothing less than a revolution. He be- 
liey. 4 there was a great deal of exagge- 
ration 1. the notion that they were in 
the habit of grinding down the poor, 
and it was only in a very small propor- 
tion of cases that stolen goods got into 
their possession. In what relation did 
pawnbrokers stand to stolen goods, and 


how often did they receive them? Ac- f 
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cording to the statistics, there were no 
less than 207,780,000 pledges taken in 
the course of the year throughout the 
United Kingdom, and the proportion of 
stolen goods was only 1 in 14,000. In 
the Metropolis more than 6,000,000 un- 
claimed pledges were sold by auction in 
the course of the year, and at those sales 
the police were able to identify articles 
that had been stolen, and the proportion 
of stolen goods was only as 4 to 250,000. 
They should take these facts into con- 
sideration, together with the one that 
the poor could not get on without 
the assistance of pawnbrokers; and if 
these figures were at all correct—and he 
saw no reason to doubt them—the cha- 
racter of the pawnbroking trade ought 
to stand very high; and it was to be 
hoped, considering the importance of 
pawnbrokers to the poor, that no un- 
necessary restriction would be placed on 
their business. He hoped in Committee 
the greatest care would be taken to 
modify what he considered the unduly 
stringent provisions of the Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had willingly acknowledged that the ma- 
jority of pawnbrokers were very re- 
spectable and honourable men; but the 
fact remained that a great many stolen 
articles found their way to the pawn- 
brokers’ shops, which, under the present 
state of the law, could not be traced; 
while the small number of cases in 
which they were discovered was the 
strongest possible evidence in favour of 
the necessity for the Bill. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
agreed with the noble Earl on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss). He 
would suggest that the clauses of the 
Bill should not be made too stringent. 
In his opinion, the House would do well 
to pause before so interfering with the 
pawnbroking trade; and, at any rate, 
not to do so more than was absolutely 
necessary. The pawnbrokers were, in 
several parts of London, the poor man’s 
bankers. He would admit that there 
were good and bad pawnbrokers; but 
thought it would have been extremely 
unfair to have placed pawnbrokers in 
the same category with secondhand 
dealers and marine store dealers. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, he would 
point out that pt pe left the pawn- 
brokers only small profits, which would 
be still further reduced by every legisla- 
tive requirement which gave them ad- 
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ditional trouble; therefore, the greater | 
the demands that were made upon them 
with regard to preparing daily lists, the 
greater would be the charge made upon 
the poor who had to resort to pledging 
their goods. 

Ture Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
fully concurred in the suggestions that 
had been made by his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Wemyss) and the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) that the clauses 
of the Bill should not be made too strin- , 
gent. As an instance, he would ask 
their Lordships to look at Clause 6, 
which he considered enabled “ suspi- 
cion’’ to be carried too far, and that 
innocent persons would suffer injury 
under it. 


Navy— 


Lorp TRURO said, he sympathized | 
very much with what had been said on | 


behalf of the pawnbrokers by the noble 


Earl (the Earl of Wemyss); but, on the. 


other hand, he thought the general 


public would thank the noble and. 
learned Earl (the Lord Chancellor) for | 


bringing in a measure that would aid 


the police in the recovery of stolen | 


goods. He supposed that legislation 


was considered desirable, because the 
police did not receive the amount of as- 


sistance they thought they ought to re- 

ceive in their efforts to trace stolen 

property. He was glad to hear that the | 
number of instances of the discovery of 
stolen goods followed by conviction was 

so very small ; but still there was a class 

of cases in which it was difficult to ob- 

tain convictions, and in which the goods 

stolen did pass into the hands of pawn- 

brokers. While there were some who. 
carried on large businesses reputably, 

there were others who did not restore | 
stolen goods as they might do; and the 
additional powers conferred on the police 
by the Bill would probably be exercised 
with advantage to the public, who would 
not have any cause to regret the intro- | 
duction of the measure. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, although 
only the last speaker (Lord Truro) and , 
his noble and learned Friend upon the 
Woolsack had expressed opinions favour- 
able to the Bill, the general tone of the 
discussion had been in its favour. The 
argument of the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Wemyss) that the trans- 
actions of the pawnbrokers were very 
large, and that there were few discoveries 
of stolen goods in their hands, was one 


Earl Fortescue ' 
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that cut two ways, and, while proving 
the inadequacy of the existing law, sug- 


gested that some additional powersmight 


be required. When it was said that 
there ought to be no unnecessary rigour 
in those powers, the question whether 
there was or not entirely depended upon 
the provisions of the Bill; and the argu- 
ment would hardly be pushed to the 
extent of impeding the restoration of 
stolen property. As regarded the pre- 
sent Bill, he thought it had not been 
alleged that its provisions were at all 
too rigorous. It was simply a question 
as to whether there should be greater 
immunity with regard to stolen goods, 
or that pawnbrokers should be required 
to go into a little more detail. 


After a few words of explanation from 
the Earl of Wemyss, 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


NAVY—WARRANT OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the Board of Admiralty have 
taken into consideration, or purpose 
shortly to consider any statements pur- 
porting to proceed from the warrant 
officers of the Navy with reference to 
widows’ pensions, relative rank in the 
Service, and other matters? said, the 
first anomaly he wished to call attention 
to was that compassionate allowances 
were not granted to warrant officers. 
Pensions were also either denied, or 
were on a smaller scale than those of 


any other officers in the Navy; and they 


were not according to length of service, 
as in other cases; and they had not been 
revised for 80 years. The warrant offi- 
cers had the charge of stores of great 


‘value; but the allowances on that ac- 


count were fixed at 6d. a-day. The 
duty was a very responsible one in the 
case of a large ship with an immense 
number of shells and munitions of war, 
and it was felt that the allowance ought 
to bear some proportion to the responsi- 
bility. As a class, they were different 
men from what they were a few years 
ago; they educated themselves so as to 
keep pace with the introduction of ma- 
chinery; and they felt that they were 
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entitled to some slight distinction in 
uniform to indicate their altered posi- 
tion and duties. From his acquaintance 
with the Service, he should be the very 
last person to encourage anything like 
agitation on the part of these employed 
in Her Majesty’s Navy; but he thought 
that he was doing justice to the Rules of 
the Service in calling attention to these 
matters which had been brought to his 
notice. There was a very proper pro- 
vision in the Navy Regulations that the 
Admiralty should not be addressed on 
questions of this kind. The warrant 
officers and seamen could not, there- 
fore, adopt such a course; but they 
had asked him and others to state their 
views, and therefore he now asked the 
Question which stood in his name on 
the Paper. 

Lorpv ALCESTER: My Lords, in 
reply to the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Sidmouth), I would state that 
an anonymous pamphlet, purporting to 
represent the unanimous appeal of the 
warrant officers of the Fleet, has been 
sent to certain Members of the Board 
of Admiralty, including myself; but we 
cannot believe that it is what it pro- 
fesses to be, or that a body of well- 
disciplined men, acquainted with the 
Regulations of the Service, could have 
fallen into the error of making such an 
application, inasmuch as they must have 
known that combinations of the kind 
are entirely prohibited. In support of 
that statement, with your Lordships’ 
permission, I will read the extract from 
the Queen’s Regulations bearing on the 
subject to the House— 


“All combinations of persons belonging to 
the Fleet for the purpose of bringing about 
alterations in the existing Rules and Regulations 
of the Royal Navy, whether affecting their in- 
terests individually or collectively, are pro- 
hibited, as being contrary to the established 
use and practice of the Service, and injurious 
to its discipline.” 


But, while saying that, I can assure the 
noble Viscount,and your Lordships gene- 
rally, that the Board are always ready, 
in the interests of those serving under 
their orders, to listen to any reasonable 
representations, praying for the amelio- 
ration of their position, which they may 
receive from officers of any branch of 
the Service, provided that such repre- 
sentations are made in accordance with 
the Rules of the Service as laid down in 
the Queen’s Regulations. 


{June 22, 1883} 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
SEC. 31—LOANS TO TENANTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Marquess or WATERFORD, 
in rising to ask the Lord President of 
the Council, Whether he will state the 
total amount of loans to tenants which 
have been sanctioned under the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, (1881), Section 31, 
specifying separately the amount lent 
for farm buildings and the amount lent 
for drainage and reclamation; also the 
amount of loans asked for in the appli- 
cations pending, but not yet sanctioned ; 
and what steps the Land Commission 
takes to ensure that the money bor- 
rowed is expended in a satisfactory 
manner upon the improvements for 
which the loans are sanctioned? said, 
the Question which he had placed upon 
the Paper was one of some importance, 
as he was informed that a very large 
number of tenants had made, and a 
still larger number were likely to make, 
application for loans for the improve- 
ment of their holdings, either by the 
erection of buildings, or the reclama- 
tion of land, by drainage or otherwise, 
under the 31st section of the Land Act 
of 1881. He felt sure that everyone 
would be only too glad that the tenants 
of Ireland should be encouraged to im- 
prove the holdings which they occupied, 
more especially as, owing to the Land 
Act, the landlords were so effectually 
prevented from laying out money on 
their properties; but the question arose 
as to whether this money, which ap- 
peared to be granted so easily by the 
Government, was really expended in a 
manner that would be of use to the ten- 
ants themselves, by making permanent 
and real improvements upon their hold- 
ingsin the best and cheapest way in which 
those improvements could be effected. 
From his experience of the manner in 
which tenants’ improvements were car- 
ried out, he considered that there was 
an absolute necessity that the most care- 
ful personal inspection should be given, 
not only during the time the improve- 
ments were in progress, but also that a 
Report should be sent in upon them 
by competent Inspectors, as to whether 
they were really necessary and likely 
to be of permanent advantage to the 
holding. He had had a good deal to 
do with laying out improvements de- 
sired by tenants, for which he was pre- 
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pared to pay a part, in former years; 
and his experience certainly went to 
show that, if such works were left to 
the discretion of the tenantry them- 
selves, they would not be carried out 
in a manner calculated to be effective or 
useful, or that they would benefit any- 
body concerned. With regard to build- 
ings—which would be by far the easiest 
thing the Inspectors would have to deal 
with—he was satisfied that unless the 
plans for them were carefully laid out 
by some competent person, they would 
very often be placed in such a position 
as to render them most inconvenient for 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. If any of their Lordships went 
. over an Irish property, where the land- 
lord or agent had not supervised the 
sites for the building of farm offices, 
they would find generally that they had 
been built in the most extraordinarily 
awkward and inconvenient position, and 
that the other arrangements were un- 
suitable. Therefore, he said that, with 


regard to the loans for building, it was 
most necessary that a competent person 
should draw out the plans, and super- 
vise the improvements that were made ; 
that before a single stone was laid it 


should be decided what class of work 
was to be done; and that no money 
should be advanced unless the plans 
laid down were carried out. The In- 
spector should see that the specifica- 
tions were carried out to the letter, 
and the site, the mortar, the stone to be 
used, and the arches over the doors and 
windows should be arranged for before 
a stone was placed on the foundation, or 
a shilling of the money advanced. But 
buildings, as he said before, were the 
easiest portion of the work. It would 
be far more difficult to arrange for, and 
to see carried out in a manner to be of 
permanent utility, the reclamation or 
drainage of land. From his experience 
of drainage operations, as generally 
carried out by Irish tenants, he was 
satisfied that, as a rule, it was done in 
such a manner as to render it an in- 
jury, instead of an advantage to the 
land, after a very few years. And now, 
unless the Bill, which he heard had 
been lately brought in by the Govern- 
ment, had some provision in it to force 
the tenants to keep their outfalls and 
drains clear—the powers to do which 
were taken away from the landlords 
by the Land Act—a large part of the 
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land, drained at a great expense, would 
revert to bog; and the same thing would 
eventually occur with regard to the very 
drains for which these loans were bein, 

granted. What he particularly wishe 

to know from the noble Lord opposite 
(the Lord President) was, what class of 
Inspector had been nominated to report 
to the Board of Works as to the effi- 
ciency of the improvements before the 
loan was paid over? He was informed, 
on good authority, that a great number 
of tenants were under the impression 
that a large sum of money was going, 
and that they had only to apply for 
some of it to spend—not upon improve- 
ments, but upon anything they might 
wish. And he had been also informed, 
though he could not believe it, that 
some of the tenants in the county Cork 
had actually stocked their land from 
money obtained from the Board of 
Works for improvements. He had seen 
several letters, written by tenants to 
agents, which showed clearly the ideas 
that were abroad among them as to 
these loans. He would not give the 
names of the agents for obvious rea- 
sons, but would be happy to tell the 
noble Lord opposite, privately, who it 
was that gave the information. There 
were two letters, in particular, that 
showed more distinctly than anything 
else the ideas which were prevalent with 
regard to these loans. One tenant wrote 
to his agent— 

“There is some of my land going for nothing 
without grazing it. Now, Sir, I see that a 
great many small farmers are getting loans 
from the Board of Works. If you get me £50 
—half of that to buy some stock to eat what is 
going for nothing, and give me and the family 
some milk—then to leave the other half of the 
£50 until next spring, to drain and make new 
ditches, which would put my little place in 
tenantable repair.” 


And the other said— 


“T am determined to try and get some of the 
Government money at once, since I have no 
other alternative to get over some of my diffi- 
culties. There are two now pressing me for 
money, and I have not paid my rates. I would 
take £100; but if I do not get a good share of 
it at once, it will be out of my power to hold 
here any longer, as the whole amount would 
hardly redeem me, including your rent. When 
your honour would come here on business, you 
would do the place of an Inspector, and examine 
the work that would be done here for it; for, 
as it is well known, you are a tender-hearted 
gentleman.” 


He read these letters with a view of 
showing what some of the Irish tenantry 
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believed, from experience gained from 
among their neighbours, as to the way 
the loans could be expended; and he 
hoped that the noble Lord the Lord 
President would not only be able to 
answer his Question satisfactorily, but 
would also take measures, through the 
Board of Works, to discourage and put 
an end to those theories with regard to 
the loans which were prevalent among 
the tenantry of Ireland, because they 
were most pernicious in their tendency. 
He trusted the noble Lord would also 
give the tenants to understand that they 
could not get Government money for 
nothing to do anything they liked with. 
Unless those so-called improvements 
should be really permanent, and should 
improve the holdings in a fair ratio as 
regarded the money expended, they 
would inevitably be most injurious to 
the landlords’ interests ; because when a 
tenant came into Court and proved be- 
fore the Sub-Commissioners that he had 
expended so much borrowed money 
from the Board of Works, for which he 
was paying interest, unless that im- 
provement could be clearly defined in 
an enhanced value of his holding, the 
Sub-Commissioners were pretty sure to 
cut down the rent, at any rate, by the 
amount of the interest which the tenant 
was paying; and if there should be no 
permanent value produced by the money 
laid out, it would be the landlords, and 
not the tenants, who would have to pay 
the interest for the money which the 
latter had obtained for their sole ad- 
vantage. He begged to put the Ques- 
tion which stood in his name to the 
noble Lord opposite (the Lord Presi- 
dent). 

Lorp HARLECH said, he fully agreed 
with much of what had fallen from his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Water- 
ford). Personally, he had reason to 
believe that, in some cases, not one 
farthing of the loan was applied to im- 
provements. In his own case, one of 
his tenants had offered him, if he (Lord 
Harlech) would join in an application 
for money for improvements, that he 
(the tenant) would pay his rent. He 
need not say he had not agreed to the 
transaction. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the CounotL) said, that if any 
Irish tenants, such as those who had 
written the letters referred to by his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Water- 
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ford), or even his noble Friend himself, 
imagined that it would be in their power 
to do what they liked with the money 
obtained from the Government by way 
of loan, he was very glad that his noble 
Friend should have asked that Question ; 
because the sooner such a delusion was 
removed the better would it be for all 
parties. It was the more necessary that 
the Question should be answered, be- 
cause, as it appeared to him (Lord 
Carlingford), his noble Friend seemed 
half inclined to believe it himself. If 
the tenants referred to and his noble 
Friend thought that the statements in 
those letters represented, in the slightest 
degree, conduct consistent with the 
requirements of the Board of Works, 
they were entirely mistaken. The Board 
of Works, under the orders of the Trea- 
sury, appeared to take the greatest pre- 
caution that these loans should be pro- 
perly expended. Hecould not do better 
than read a letter which he had received 
from Colonel M‘Kerlie, at the head of 
the Board of Works, in regard to the 
system adopted by the Board in this 
matter. In it he said— 

“With regard to the steps taken to insure 
the satisfactory expenditure of the moneys bor- 
rowed, the system is that, after the advance of 
the first instalment, no further advance is made 
until it has been ascertained by inspection that 
the previous one had been expended in a pro- 
per manner, and full value given for its amount ; 
and, after the last advance, a final inspection is 
made on the borrower reporting—as he is re- 
quired to do by letter—that the works have 
been completed, when, if found in all respects 
to be satisfactory, a certificate is sent to him of 
the amount and details of his expenditure. 
Every precaution is, in fact, taken to see that 
the loans made are fully and beneficially ex- 
pended.” 


He had also before him some of the forms 
of application required by the Board 
of Works. One form required the party 
concerned to notify to the Board the 
completion of the works, in order that 
the Inspector might see them. An- 
other forwarded him a certificate to be 
filled up, testifying that the works had 
been executed, and that the money had 
been expended on the improvements. He 
did not know that greater precautions 
could be taken. As to the facts and 
figures required, they were these—He 
had them down to the 16th of June. 
At that date, 15,019 loans to tenants 
had been sanctioned, amounting to 
£161,000; and, although he was not 
able to give the exact amount in respect 
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of the three different subjects mentioned 
in the Question, yet he was informed that 
about one-third of that amount had been 
sanctioned for farm buildings. There 
were still under inquiry 1,442 loans, 
amounting to £185,000. The total num- 
ber of applications received was 3,397, 
andthe amount applied for was £390,000. 
He should be happy to supply further 
Returns to the House, if the noble Mar- 
quess wished. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
wished to point out that there was 
nothing in the regulations of the Board 
of Works with respect to supervision in 
regard to the expenditure of the first 
instalment. The tenant might receive 
the preliminary amount, and not expend 
it as he ought; and it was only when he 
sought for a second instalment that 
there would be any inspection. He was 
afraid that, in many cases, the second 
instalment was never applied for, in 
which event, no supervision or control 
was exercised over the proper expendi- 
ture of the first. It appeared to him 
that what was wanted was a due super- 
vision over the expenditure of the first 
instalment. That was very desirable, 
because, at present, small tenants might 
receive the first instalment, and not ex- 
pend it for the purpose for which it was 
wanted. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that beyond 
the contingency referred to by the noble 
Earl opposite, he thought it would be 
easy, after receiving the first instalment, 
for a tenant to conceal the defects of 
his work, and thus obtain the second 
instalment. It was inspection in the 
first instance that was most required. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the CounorL) said, as he was 
at present informed, these loans were 
not made in a single instalment, but 
always in more than one; and no second 
instalment was made until the Board of 
Works was satisfied, by the Report of the 
Inspector, that the first had been well 
employed. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
was afraid the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Carlingford) did not catch his meaning. 
Many tenants might obtain the first, and 
not apply for the second instalment, in 
which case no inspection would be made 
of the works done under the first instal- 
ment. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the Counort) said, he was no 
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aware at the moment, that any such 
cases had arisen ; but he would certainly 
inquire. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he wished to know whether the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Carlingford) 
would cause to be entered, in the Re- 
turn the number of applications in which 
tenants had obtained the first instal- 
ment, and had not proceeded further 
with the work? He wished also to point 
out to the noble Lord that he did not 
answer one important point with regard 
to the Inspectors. He (the Marquess 
of Waterford) had asked him particu- 
larly what class of Inspectors were nomi- 
nated; whether they laid out the sites 
for building; and whether plans were 
handed in which the tenants were obliged 
to carry out ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the Councit) said, that he 
had answered all the paragraphs of the 
Question on the Paper excepting this 
one; and the reason why he had not 
answered that part of the Question was 
simply because he did not know, but he 
would make inquiry. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that he would repeat the Question 
later on. 


Continuous Brakes. 


RAILWAYS—CONTINUOUS BRAKES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to put 
a Question to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to their intentions withjrespect 
to railway continuous brakes, said, it 
was now six years since the Board of 
Trade had issued a Circular to Railway 
Companies, specifying the conditions 
which they considered essential to an 
efficient brake, and urging the import- 
ance of its adoption with a view to safety 
in railway travelling. In order to secure 
information being given to Parliament 
on this subject, an Act was passed in 
1878 making it compulsory on Railway 
Companies to give periodical Returns of 
the number and kind of brakes in use 
upon their lines. Notwithstanding the 
unsatisfactory nature of those Returns, 
which was admitted by the Hoard of 
Trade, no steps had been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government. As long ago as 
1880, the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), in answer to 
a deputation, said— 

‘*TIf the Companies set their backs against 
the wall, and will defy public opinion, and ab- 
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solutely refuse to be guided by the recommen- 
dations of the Board of Trade, there will be no 
alternative but for Government to lay a state- 
ment of the whole case before Parliament, and 
point out how ridiculous is our position, and 
ask for further powers as may be n ad 
In the meantime, nothing had been done 
beyond laying Returns before Parlia- 
ment, which Railway Companies re- 
garded as a proof of their power to 
resist Parliamentary interference. In 
consequence of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not attempting to do anything, 
he (Earl De La Warr) had introduced 
a Bill last Session which passed the 
second reading, but which was rejected 
on going into Committee on the Motion 
of the noble Lord who was Chairman of 
the Directors of the Great Northern Rail- 
way (Lord Colville of Culross). It 
seemed to him that the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government, as represented 
by the Board of Trade, was, as regarded 
this question, a very anomalous one. 
The Board of Trade said that it was a 
very essential element, to insure safety 
in railway travelling, that there should be 
efficient brakes. Six fyears ago they 
stated in their Circular— 

“‘There can be no reason for further delay ; 
and the Board of Trade feel it their duty again 
to urge upon the Railway Companies the neces- 
sity for arriving at an immediate decision and 
united action in the matter.” 

They not only urged the importance 
of an efficient brake, but they also 
specified the kind of brake which they 
considered necessary, and they would 
authorize the use of no other. Yet 
the Railway Companies laid every 
year Returns before Parliament, show- 
ing that these regulations were not 
complied with in a large number of in- 
stances. The Board of Trade also ad- 
mitted that the Returns of the number 
and kinds of brakes in use were highly 
unsatisfactory ; but what was the result ? 
The evil was admitted ; the remedy was 
known and acknowledged ; but six years 
had elapsed and nothing had been done. 
He knew the argument was used that it 
would be better to let the Railway Com- 
panies adopt a brake for themselves, and 
there was no one who desired this more 
than he did. But were the Railway Com- 
panies doing it? That was the ques- 
tion. Let their Lordships look at the 
Returns; the last Return was made in 
December, 1882. There were, he be- 
lieved, about 79 Companies ; and out of 
these there were only six who had, to 
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any extent, complied with the require- 
ments of the Board of Trade. They 
were the Great Western, the Midland, 
the London and Brighton, the North- 
Eastern, the North British, and the 
Great Eastern. These had a consider- 
able number of engines and carriages 
fitted with brakes as recommended by 
the Board of Trade. Several other Com- 
panies had a small number only of their 
engines and carriages so fitted. Among 
these latter, one of the most important 
lines—the Great Northern—had only 
two engines and 14 carriages fitted ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Board 
of Trade. Then, among those Companies 
which were using brakes which did not 
comply with the conditions which were 
considered by the Board of Trade to be 
essential to an efficient brake, were the 
North-Western, the Great Northern, and 
many other Companies, employing brakes 
which were not continuous throughout, 
or were not self-acting, or were applied 
by the engine driver only, or by the 
guard only. Briefly, it appeared from 
the Returns of the Railway Companies 
themselves that only six Companies had 
fully complied with the requirements of 
the Board of Trade; about 20 other 
Companies had partially done so; while 
more than one-half of the Companies 
had ignored them altogether. He would 
not enter into further details; but he 
asked whether that was a state of 
things which ought to continue? The 
Board of Trade had come to the conclu- 
sion, after a long and careful considera- 
tion of the question, that brakes of a 
certain description were necessary for 
safety in travelling. Railway Compa- 
nies, with few exceptions, had not 
adopted them, and, as far as he was 
informed, did not intend todo so. Ifa 
Bill were introduced by a private Mem- 
ber of their Lordships’ House, the argu- 
ment was used that it was a question 
for the Government to deal with. He 
quite agreed with that; and, therefore, 
he would ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether they intended to deal with 
it; and, if so, whether in the manner 
described in the Circular of the Board 
of Trade of August, 1877? 

Viscount BURY said, that, although 
he had been for many years connected 
with the direction of an important Rail- 
way Company, he had no connection 
with any Railway Company at the pre- 
sent time, nor had he had any for the 
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last seven years; and, therefore, he 
could speak with impartiality on this 
subject. If any real necessity existed 
for the application of these brakes, pub- 
lic opinion would call for them. The 
public had not demanded them; and he 
thought the matter was one which might 
safely be left to the Railway Companies 
themselves, seeing that it was in the 
obvious interest of the Companies to 
carry their passengers as safely as they 
could. Besides, the large amount of 
business done by the Railway Com- 
panies with an immunity from accident 
which, of late years especially, had been 
extraordinary, showed that the Railway 
Companies were adopting, of their own 
motion, continuous brakes, or such other 
contrivances as they found conducive to 

ublic safety. It must be further borne 
in mind that it was impossible to devise 
any particular form of brake which 
would suit the peculiarities of every 
railway, when the different gradients 
that existed on them were taken into 
consideration. He thought it was a 
subject that ought to be left entirely 
to the experts interested in it. He ob- 
jected to grandmotherly legislation such 
as the noble Earl (Earl De La Warr) 
was in favour of, and thought that no 
private Member of either House ought 
to originate legislation dealing with the 
question to which the noble Earl had 
drawn attention. 

Lorpv SUDELEY: My Lords, it is 
not possible, during the present Session, 
for the Government to deal with the 
continuous brake question; but I may 
say, at the same time, that the experi- 
ence gained since the Circular of 1877 
was written only confirms the Board of 
Trade in the necessity for the conditions 
which were then set forth being adhered 
to in any system of brakes which may 
be adopted, and the necessity for uni- 
formity is also made apparent every day. 
The Board of Trade regret that many 
of the Railway Companies have not 
thought it advisable to adopt a brake 
complying with the conditions suggested 
in the Circular; but while the number 
of Companies who have done so is small, 
still some progress is being made in the 
matter. If the noble Earl himself were 
to introduce a Bill for the purpose of 
making it compulsory upon Companies 
to adopt a brake complying with those 
conditions, the Board of Trade would 
be happy to support such a measure. 


Viscount Bury 


{LORDS} 
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CHANNEL TUNNEL — MEMORANDUM 

OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eant or SHAFTESBURY, in 
rising to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he will lay 
on the Table of the House a copy of 
a Paper prepared in the Intelligence 
Department and mentioned by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge in a Memoran- 
dum addressed by him to Mr. Childers, 
and printedin the Channel Tunnel Cor- 
respondence, page 303? said, that one 
of the chief arguments against the 
construction of the Tunnel was that, 
in consequence of its construction, this 
country would be exposed to surprises 
on the part of enemies. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge had 
addressed a Memorandum to Mr. Chil- 
ders, in which he stated that he was 
satisfied, from all historical evidence, 
that the danger of surprise would be 
very great indeed; and someone having 
remarked that we need have no fear of 
surprise, because hostilities were always 
preceded by a declaration of war, His 
Royal Highness combated that argu- 
ment, and said in the document, which he 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) hoped would 
be laid on the Table of the House, be- 
cause he regarded it as very important, 
as showing the necessity for taking all 
possible precautions for insuring the 
security of the country— 

“ That hostilities had frequently commenced 
during the course of diplomatic correspondence, 
having been preceded by no declaration of war, 
and that fortresses had been seized without re- 
sistance from the defenders, because they had 
no reason to expect hostilities.” 


He (the Earl of Shaftesbury) was the 
more inclined to ask for the Paper in 
question, because His Royal Highness 
stated that the documents upon which 
his opinions were founded were in no 
sense confidential, and that no diplo- 
matic difficulty could be caused by their 
publication. He hoped, therefore, that 
the noble Earl would comply with the 
request contained in his Question. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
the document in question was a War 
Office and not a Foreign Office Paper; 
but, in consequence of the Notice of the 
noble Earl, he had communicated with 
the War Department on the subject, 
and had ascertained that there would be 
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no objection to the publication of the 
document which the noble Earl desired 
to have. It had been communicated to 
the Channel Tunnel Committee, with a 
great many other Papers, and would be 
published in their Report. Although, 
as he had said, there would be no objec- 
tion to lay the Paper on the Table at the 
proper time, the War Office was of opi- 
nion—and he (Earl Granville) shared 
their view—that it was not desirable to 
pick out this particular document and 
print it separately from the others, 
which were very voluminous, but that 
the whole should be presented together 
to Parliament. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 22nd June, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock.’; 
MINUTES.]— New Wrir Issvep— For the 

Town and Port of Hastings, v. Charles James 

Murray, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 

Private Briixs (by Order)— Considered as amended 
—Third Reading—Brentford and Isleworth 
Tramways*; Freshwater, Yarmouth, and 
Newport Railway *; Milford Docks*; New- 
port Dock *, and passed. 

Third Reading—Sir Robert Peel’s Settled Es- 
tates, and passed. 

Pustic Bitts—Committee— Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) [7] 
[Eighth Night|—nr.p. 

Report—Drainagoe (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(No. 2)* [280]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 9) * [200]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 6)* [195]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 8) * [199], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o Qo 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S SETTLED ESTATES 
BILL. [Lords.] (by Order.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
nk That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had intended to offer one or two obser- 
vations upon this Bill on the second 
reading ; but as it was taken at a time 
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when the discussion would have inter- 
fered with Public Business, and as he 
was indisposed to obtrude upon the 
valuable time of the Government, he 
refrained from bringing the matter for- 
ward on that occasion. Now, however, 
that he had the opportunity, he wished 
to say that he thought if the great Sir 
Robert Peel could have been in the 
House that day he would regret that he 
had contributed in any way to the 
greatest social evil of any country, and 
would look with disapproval upon the 
mode in which a territorial possession 
was being founded in his name. When 
the last Settled Land Act was introduced, 
Lord Cairns, the author of it, said that 
after it was passed into law no further 
legislation would be required in this 
direction; but, as if in mockery of that 
assertion, this Session there had been a 
larger number of Bills introduced deal- 
ing with settled estates than in any 
previous Parliament. There were at 
present three Bills of this class before 
the House of Lords; and this was the 
third measure dealing with private 
settled estates by means of a Bill which 
had come before the House of Commons. 
He was bound to say, although he did 
so with deep regret, that if the House 
were disposed to do its duty with regard 
to this and similar measures it would 
insist on the promoters of the present 
Bill being relegated to the provisions 
of Lord Cairns’ Settled Land Act; and 
if that was not sufficient for them and 
the creditors, they should be told to 
wait until the House should have passed 
a measure which was, perhaps, more 
urgently needed in England than any 
other in regard to land—namely, a mea- 
sure dealing with encumbered estates. 
Under Lord Cairns’ Act, Sir Robert 
Peel had power to deal with every acre 
of 10,000 acres included in the estate, 
except that portion immediately con- 
nected with the house and grounds. He 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) was assured by 
solicitors in the House and in different 
parts of the country that one of the chief 
difficulties introduced by these Bills, and 
that which impeded the most useful 
operation of Lord Cairns’ Act, was that 
there was a prohibition in the Actagainst 
the sale of the house and grounds of 
Drayton Manor. The present Bill really 
had for its object the svat of 10,000 
acres of land in one of the most fertile 
counties of England in embarrassed 
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hands; and it would prevent the passing 
of a certain portion of the whole of the 
estate into hands which would make 
better use of it, so far as the interests of 
the people of the country were con- 
cerned. If Sir Robert Peel and his 
friends liked to make use of Lord Cairns’ 
Settled Land Act, they could effect all 
they desired by the sale of some portion 
of this large estate. There were in the 
United Kingdom some 50,000,000 acres 
of land in the position of the estate 
with which this Bill dealt; and all the 
ills of the country put together were 
slight, he contended, compared with 
that which was inflicted by the policy 
of settled lands. What was wanted in 
connection with the estate of Sir Robert 
Peel, and other similarly situated settled 
estates, was the adoption of the policy 
pointed out by the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) in addressing 
his constituents in Lancashire, when he 
said— 

“We need to get rid of those obsolete and 
artificial restrictions ’’ — 


such as were contained in this very 
Bill— 
‘‘ which prevent that natural distribution of 


land in a way that would be most advantage- 
ous to the State.” 


As it was, embarrassed landowners could 
not, under Lord Cairns’ Act, part with 
their whole estate; and, what was far 
more important, over the vast area of 
settled land in this country there was 
not an acre which could be 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is now going beyond the immediate 
Question before the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had only to add, with strict reference to 
this Bill, that he felt sure the great man 
who gave to the people of this country 
the blessing of untaxed food, all the 
more sweet because it was unleavened 
with the sense of injustice, would, if he 
could have been there that day, deeply 
regret that he should have contributed 
to this monster evil of this country, and 
would not look with disapproval on an 
humble follower of his policy, and one 
who entertained the deepest reverence 
for his memory, who, in the case of his 
own settled estate, ventured in the House 
of Commons to raise a protest in favour 
of free land. He regretted that he was 
unable to divide the House upon the 
question. 


Mr. Arthur Arnold 
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Mr. RAIKES said, he felt that it 
was hardly possible for him to sit there 
without expressing the regret which he 
felt, and which, no doubt, would have 
been still more largely expressed if 
the House had been fuller, that any 
hon. Member should have felt it his duty 
to make such a speech as that which had 
just been delivered by the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold). It 
would be an extremely unfortunate pre- 
eedent if Bills of this class—Estate Bills 
to give a legislative sanction to arrange- 
ments made between private persons 
in matters which concerned only them- 
selves, were to be dragged from the 
obscurity they had hitherto been allowed 
to enjoy, in order to form a theme for 
a tedious disquisition upon free land. 
He hoped it would be long before there 
would be a repetition of what he could 
not help regarding as one of the worst 
examples he had ever seen of an abuse 
of the privileges enjoyed by hon. Mem- 
bers of that House. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he thought 
the remarks which had been made by 
the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) were 
hardly deserved by anything which had 
been said by the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold). In his 
opinion, his hon. Friend had done quite 
right in calling attention to the present 
system of consecrating large interests 
of private individuals in Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and of ignoring those interests 
which concerned the public. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would continue to enter 
a protest whenever a similar Bill was 
brought in. His hon. Friend had done 
good service, and he trusted he would 
persevere in the same course of action, 
notwithstanding the remarks which had 
fallen from the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the fact that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Salford did not propose to divide 
against the Bill showed, on the whole, 
that he was not opposing it. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) certainly felt called upon 
to protest against the view that when a 
Private Bill was brought down to that 
House any hon. Member did not possess 
theright of expressing an opinion against 
it. Surely his hon. Friend had a perfect 
right to do that. If his hon. Friend 
had taken a vote against the Bill, he 
(Mr. Labouchere) would not have sup- 
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ported him ; but he would have voted in 
favour of the measure. At the same 
time, his hon. Friend was fully entitled 
to be heard. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


QUESTIONS. 


30m 


NEW SOUTH WALES—DISAPPEARANCE 
OF AN EXPLORING PARTY AND 
BOAT’S CREW. 


Mr. Atperman COTTON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, With reference to the sudden and 
mysterious disappearance on the sea 
coast in October 1880, and within 200 
miles of Sydney, of a party of five men, 
the leaders of whom were two officers 
of the New South Wales Government, 
viz. Mr. Lamont Young, an Associate of 
the Royal School of Mines and a Fellow 
of the Geological Society, and a German 
gentleman, Mr. Max Schneider; and, 
whether any circumstances have been 
discovered, tending to clear up this mys- 
terious’ occurrence, by the New South 
Wales Police ; and, if not, whether he 
would suggest to the Governor of New 
South Wales to have the present offered 
reward of £200 largely increased, with 
a view to elucidate the matter, as it is 
firmly believed by many that the party 
were murdered ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
New South Wales police have used the 
utmost diligence in trying to account for 
the mysterious disappearance of these 
men; but hitherto they have failed to 
obtain any clue beyond what was given 
by the discovery of the empty boat. .As 
to the question of the offered reward, 
the matter rests with the New South 
Wales Government, who have already 
informed the father of Mr. Young that 
there does not appear to be any good 
reason for supposing that an increased 
reward would now lead to any fresh 
discovery. The hon. Member says it is 
firmly believed by many that the party 
was murdered; but I may remind the 
hon. Member that it is firmly believed 
by many others that the party was 
drowned. 

Mr. Atperman COTTON said, that 
the friends of Mr. Young believed that 
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these unfortunate gentlemen were mur- 
dered, and that an increase of reward 
would lead to discovery. He hoped the 
Government would take the matter into 
consideration. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—CHARGE FOR EXTRA 
POLICE. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Under what 
Clause of the Crimes Act the Lord 
Lieutenant has power to charge the cost 
of extra Police to a different barony in 
a county from that in which they are 
employed on special protection duty ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, this 
Question was of a somewhat abstract 
character; but he had no objection to 
answer it. He was not aware of any 
section of the Crimes Act which autho- 
rized the Lord Lieutenant to charge the 
expenses of one barony upon another, 
unless both were in the same proclaimed 
district. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked whether 
such a charge had not been made upon 
the barony of Kilmallock in respect of 
police services performed in a neigh- 
bouring barony ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he was 
informed that the hon. Member was 
under a mistake in reference to this 
matter. There had been no charge on 
one barony for services performed in 
another. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT— 
MR, LYNAL THOMAS. 


Mr MACFARLANE asked the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance, If his at- 
tention has been called to a Paper cir- 
culated amongst Members of this House 
by Mr. Lynal Thomas, in which that 
gentleman makes the grave charge of 
‘fraud ”’ against the War Department, 
in connection with his claim to be the 
inventor of the heavy guns now in use 
in Her Majesty’s Navy; and, if he pro- 
poses to institute any inquiry into the 
ease for the purpose of refuting such a 
serious imputation ? 

Mr. BRAND: Yes, Sir. The at- 
tention of the Secretary of State has 
been called to the charge of fraud made 
by Mr. Lynal Thomas against the War | 
Department; but it is not his intention 
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to institute any further inquiry, as he 
fully concurs in the decisions of pre- 
vious Secretaries of State, which were 
arrived at after full consideration of the 
subject. 


Open Spaces 


PLACES OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT 
— LICENCES — THE SUNDERLAND 
CALAMITY. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If, in consequence of the Sunder- 
land calamity, and others which have 
occurred in several towns upon the Con- 
tinent, arising from insufficient means 
of exit from places of public entertain- 
ment, he intends to bring in a Bill, 
applicable to the whole Kingdom, en- 
forcing such regulations before licences 
are given to such buildings, as will 
insure the safety of the public in case of 
fire or panic from any cause ? 

Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
as the Question refers to the Sunderland 
calamity, I do not think it would be well 
to anticipate the inquiry into that mat- 
ter; but certainly the information I have 
obtained points rather to the fact of the 
exits having been closed than to any 
supposition that they were insufficient. 
I was informed by the local authorities 
that they examined the building some 
time before this occurrence, and the 
modes of exit were deemed sufficient. 
As regards the general question, I 
should be glad if the local authorities 
had powers over these buildings. But, 
as I previously informed the hon. Mem- 
ber, these powers have been refused by 
the House of Commons in the case of 
Manchester. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has not 
answered my Question whether he will 
bring in a measure for the whole of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : I am 
afraid I cannot undertake that—at all 
events not this Session. 


THE POTATO CROP —REPORT OF 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE— EXPERI- 
MENTS. 

Simm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Whether proposals have been re- 
ceived from the Highland and Agrioul- 
tural Society, in conformity with the 
recommendations contained in the Re- 


Mr. Brand 
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port of the Select Committee on the 
Potato Crop, 1880, namely, to under- 
take, with the pecuniary assistance of 
the Government, a series of experiments 
with a view of producing new and dis- 
ease-proof varieties; and, whether these 
proposals have been favourably con- 
sidered ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, Lord Carling- 
ford and myself had an interview re- 
cently with some gentlemen representing 
the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
who came to ascertain whether the Go. 
vernment would be disposed to give 
pecuniary assistance, either by means 
of grants in aid, or by providing inspec- 
tion of such experiments as are referred 
to in the Question. The Committee of 
the Privy Council are deeply sensible of 
the services rendered to agriculture by 
this Society, and of the weight that 
attaches to any suggestion proceed- 
ing from them. We have, therefore, 
very carefully considered the matter; 
but Iam bound to say that we fear if 
the State were to give pecuniary assist- 
ance to these agricultural experiments 
it would be making a dangerous prece- 
dent, and we regret we cannot under- 
take to give this assistance. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: Then, 
am I to understand that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
follow out the recommendations of the 
Committee on the Potato Crop, 1880? 

Mr. DODSON: Asat present advised, 


there is no such intention. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS)—PECK- 
HAM RYE. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If it is true that he 
has refused to receive a deputation of 
the principal inhabitants of Peckham 
Rye on the subject of the Bye Laws 
framed by the Metropolitan Board; 
and, if so, if he will reconsider his de- 
termination, and receive the deputation 
before taking any action in the matter? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the difficulty is to find time during the 
24 hours which constitute the day. What 
with Morning Sittings of the House of 
Commons, what with Evening Sittings 
of the House of Commons, and what 
with the Business of the Department, 
the time available to deputations is 
limited, and I have to apportion them 4 
little in proportion to the importance of 
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the subject-matter. I have received de- 
putations from Peckham Rye, I have 
spoken about Peckham Rye, I have 
written about Peckham Rye, and I think 
I have appropriated as much time to 
Peckham Rye as belongs to the import- 
ance of the subject. If the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks I ought to hear more 
of Peckham Rye, I shall be happy to 
do so, especially if the right hon. 
Gentleman will undertake to introduce 
the deputation. (Sir R. Assneron 
Cross: I cannot promise that.] As the 
right hon. Gentleman, when in Office, 
introduced the rather novel practice of 
directing from the Front Opposition 
Bench what deputations should be re- 
ceived at the Home Office, if the right 
hon. Gentleman will undertake that the 
number composing this deputation shall 
not be inordinate, and that the speeches 
shall not be long, I shall be very happy 
to receive it under his auspices. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
obliged to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman; but I hope he will excuse 
my accompanying it. I should not have 
asked this Question, had it not been 
that I have received a letter from the 
vicar of the parish, speaking in the 
name of a large number of the leading 
inhabitants, asking that I should bring 
this matter before the Secretary of State. 
I will convey to them the answer I have 
received. 


POST OFFICE—CASE OF MISS 
HODGSON. 


Mr. MAOFARLANE asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has been 
called to the case of Miss OC. Hodgson, 
who was deprived of her appointment 
in the Post Office in 1879 on the ground 
of ill health; and, whether he would be 
prepared to reconsider the case, with 
the view of restoring Miss Hodgson to 
her former position. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, this matter had 
been carefully considered ; and he re- 
gretted that, in the interest of the Public 
Service, he could not accede to Miss 
Hodgson’s request. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
SEC. 31—LOANS TO TENANTS. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If it is true 
that the application of Mr. John Demp- 
sey, of Keelogues, Castlebar, county of 





Mayo, for a loan of £60, under the Land 
Law Act, which was forwarded to the 
Irish Board of Works in December last, 
has not yet been granted, although Mr. 
Dempsey has complied with all the con- 
ditions of the loan; and, if so, whether 
it is usual for the Board to allow six 
months to elapse before granting appli- 
cations of this description ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, this case was 
not received, in a practical form, until 
the end of January, and it was sanc- 
tioned before the end of May. This 
interval is much more than what is 
usual, the case having been delayed by 
exceptional difficulties, partly due to the 
action of the applicant. I am sorry to 
say that, although the necessary infor- 
mation required, and inquiries made, 
are reduced, as far as I can see, to the 
most moderate dimensions, the terrible 
want of business faculties on the part 
of tenants applying for loans is a cause 
of repeated delay. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 20a — 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[B1r1 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 


[ Progress 21st June. | . 
| EIGHTH NIGHT. | 


COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Corrupt Practices. 


Clause 4 (Punishment of candidate 
found, on election petition, guilty by 
agents of corrupt practices). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 29, at end of Clause, to add 
the words—“ Provided, That, if it be proved to 
the satisfaction of the election court that no 
corrupt practice was committed with the know- 
ledge and consent of such candidate, and that 
such candidate took all reasonable means for 
preventing the commission of corrupt practices, 
such candidate shall not be disqualified, as here- 
inbefore provided ; and if sueh candidate has 
been elected, and it is further proved to the 
satisfaction of the election court that the result 
of the election was not affected by any corrupt 
practices, his election shall not be void.”—(JMZr. 
Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 
[Kighth Night.) 








Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was glad to see the hon. and learned 
Attorney General in his place, because 
he was anxious to say one or two words 
upon the very important question raised 
by the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham. Notwith- 
standing what the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had said yester- 
day, this question could not be divided ; 
they must discuss the question raised by 
the Amendment, together with the ques- 
tion as to the discretionary power to be 
given to the Judges. He ventured to 
say that, although the great object of 
the Bill- was to protect constituencies 
from being corrupted, it also ought to 
give fair play to the candidate. The 
Government would find that if they drew 
the meshes of the Bill too tight, they 
would produce a result diametrically op- 
posed to that which they intended. Of 
this he was convinced-—that gentlemen 
of a certain class, who found that they 
might be brought up and convicted for 
corrupt practices of which they had no 
knowledge whatever, would be very un- 
willing to stand for the honour of a seat 
in that House; men of moderate means 
would not like to be called upon to 
defend themselves from charges founded 
upon acts of which they knew nothing. 
They knew very well that a certain class 
of men who had nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by standing for a 
seat in the House of Commons would 
care nothing at all about such matters. 
But if the effect of the Act should be to 

revent a different class of men from 

eing Members of Parliament, there was 
no doubt in his mind that great mischief 
would be done. He remembered a case 
in point which occurred in his own 
county. He would not mention any 
names; but it happened that a voter of 
the borough referred to, coming from 
a distance to vote, was inadvertently 
paid his expenses. Being subsequently 
informed that a Petition was to be pre- 
sented against the validity of the elec- 
tion, he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) ad- 
vised that no such steps should be taken, 
simply because the act was one of inad- 
vertence. However, the case came on, 
the act of payment was proved, and the 
Member was unseated. But what was 
the result? The majority of the electors 
were determined to return a man of the 
same principles as those of the man who 
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had been turned out. This actually took 
place, and a considerable amount of ill- 
feeling had existed in the borough 
ever since. Before they parted with the 
Amendment, he said they were entitled 
to hear from the Attorney General the 
course which the Government intended to 
take with regard to the new clauses, one 
of which he hoped to see added to the Bill. 
Was the hon. and learned Gentleman 
going to support any one of those clauses 
or not? Because, if not, he ventured to say 
the Bill would take a much longer time 
in passing through the House than 
otherwise would be the case. The Attor- 
ney General had told them yesterday, 
fairly and honestly, that he would rather 
throw up the Bill than add to it a cer- 
tain Amendment. He had not said much 
with regard to the present question ; but 
he could assure him that, unless he was 
prepared to make some concession with 
regard to the power of the Judges, the 
progress of the Bill would certainly not 
be facilitated. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman would give the Judges every 
discretionary power with regard to the 
punishment of criminals; yet, when he 
came to the punishment of men who 
might be absolutely innocent, he would 
not give them an atom of licence to say 
whether corruption had or had not pre- 
vailed at an election. He believed that 
if some discretion of the kind was not 
given the Act would not be worked as 
they all desired it should be. He ap- 
pealed to hon. Members to say whether 
they thought it wise, or right, or prudent 
that some discretionary power should 
not be given to the Judges respecting 
acts committed inadvertently with re- 
gard to elections? As far as the main 
principles of the Bill were concerned, his 
opinions with regard to them were as 
strong as those of any man in the House. 
He should be glad to see corruption 
punished ; but, at the same time, he re- 
membered that this might be done at too 
great a cost. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, it 
appeared to him that the effect of some 
of the Amendments placed upon the 
Paper by hon. Members opposite would 
be to make bribery easier. He would 
say this—that if they were to have any 
modification of the clause, he thought, of 
all the Amendments on the Paper, that 
of the hon. and learned Momber for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) was the worst. 


“He would rather that the clause were 
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maintained in its present form; but if 
any modification was to take place, he 
thought that in substance the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) was the most accept- 
able. He could not avoid looking at 
the various ways in which it was pro- 
posed to modify the clause. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry, while he held 
the candidate morally guiltless of acts 
committed by an agent without the 
knowledge of the candidate, had framed 
his Amendment in such a manner that 
the candidate would get no profit out of 
the matter. He made the election simply 
yoid ; it was, so to speak, wiped out, and 
the candidates started again fair and 
afresh. That he thought was a fairer 
proposal than that a candidate should 
profit by the corrupt practices of his 
agent, and retain his seat. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry, in his Amend- 
ment, dealt with corrupt practices of 
inconsiderable extent and importance. 
But he considered they should rather 
look to the absolute triviality of the act 
than to the result which that act might 
have upon the election ; because they all 
knew that in the case of Election Peti- 
tions they could not always prove the 
extent of corruption which any man of 
common sense knew to have taken place. 
He thought they should throw on the 
Judge the duty of finding affirmatively 
that he was satisfied that the corruption 
committed was of a very trivial character, 
and that it had not had any effect on the 
result of the “election; and, lastly, he 
thought that the provision of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry that the elec- 
tion should be void was one of the most 
vital elements of the question. If the 
two Judges, being in the position of a 
jury, concurred in finding that the can- 
didate had done allin his power to keep 
the election pure, and that the agents 
were remote agents of whose existence 
the candidate did not know, then he 
thought they might give them a dis- 
cretionary power to relieve the candi- 
date from the consequences of acts of 
a trivial character; but he protested 
against the candidate making any profit 
out of those acts. He agreed that the 
object of the Bill was not to make life 
easy or pleasant to gentlemen desirous 
of obtaining a seat in that" House, but 
to get rid of the corruption which so 
contaminated the electoral system of the 
country. 
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Mr. RAIKES said, he would rather 
discuss the question before the Commit- 
tee than go into that raised by the 
last speaker in reference to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for London- 
derry and others. It seemed to him that 
they were now brought face to face with 
the consideration that the corrupt prac- 
tices which they would have to deal with 
in future would probably not so much 
be committed by persons acting on be- 
half of the candidate as by political 
Associations. As hon. Members would 
be aware, a large number of smart 
young men were sent out from a par- 
ticular centre as apostles to various con- 
stituencies in the country, who conducted 
their operations in the interest of one of 
those Associations; and they must con- 
sider how far they would be opening 
the door to those operations in their 
desire to protect the candidate. He 
agreed that it was hard that the candi- 
date should suffer for acts committed by 
persons only thus remotely connected 
with him; but in reference to the dan- 
ger to which he had adverted, it seemed 
to him that if they passed an Amend- 
ment like this, they would really be 
flooding the constituencies with corrupt 
agencies such as he had described. 
Persons of the kind he had alluded to 
would go into a borough, and proceed to 
indulge in the methods which they 
believed would carry the election; and 
if the successful candidate could show 
that he was not cognizant of what had 
taken place, although the election were 
declared void, he could present himself 
for re-election, and, so to speak, walk 
over the course ; it would amount, prac- 
tically, to giving him the seat. Then 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Chathm said in the second part of his 
Amendment— 


“Tf such candidate has been elected, and it is 
further proved to the satisfaction of the election 
court that the result of the election was not 
affected by any corrupt practices, his election 
shall not be void.” 


He thought, because the seat would be 
secured, persons would be perfectly will- 
ing to run the risk of the consequences 
which attached to the acts of the indi- 
viduals he referred to. They would 
have got their manin. But if they could 
not prove what was required by the 
latter part of the clause, they would rely 
on the popularity that attached to the 
candidate to see him take his seat. He 


[Eighth Night. 
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said, if they were to open the door to 
these practices, they might as well put 
an end to the Bill altogether. However 
anxious he should be to support any 
clause which would have the effect of 
protecting the candidate against prac- 
tices of which he was not the author, 
he should think it very undesirable to 
render possible such a state of things 
as he had described. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he had every 
respect for the motives which induced 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham to move this Amendment, because 
he believed that he was really desirous 
of putting down corruption at elections; 
but he must say that had the hon. and 
learned Gentleman been experienced in 
such matters, he could not have drafted 
a clause which would have greater effect 
in encouraging corrupt practices than 
that which he had submitted to the 
Committee. The first part of the Amend- 
ment provided— 


“That, if it be proved to the satisfaction of 
the election court that no corrupt practice was 
committed with the knowledge and consent of 
such candidate, and that such candidate took 
all reasonable means of preventing the commis- 
sion of corrupt practices, such candidate shall 
not be disqualified as hereinbefore provided.” 


That meant that a candidate should be 
allowed, if the election were declared 
void, to stand again at once, and reap 
the advantage of the bribery which had 
taken place, say, within three weeks 
preceding the election. If the Amend- 
ment were carried, he did not believe 
there would ever be an instance of any 
candidate being proved, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court, to have committed 
corrupt practices at his election; be- 
cause it would be said that he had taken 
all reasonable means to prevent them. 
Every Gentleman whose election was 
disputed on the ground of corrupt prac- 
tices would go into the witness box and 
say—‘‘I did all I could to prevent cor- 
rupt practices; I did not put people in 
possession of money to spend for me. 
How can I help it if Liberal or Con- 
servative Associations spend money for 
me?’’ He would be able to say, in each 
particular case, that he had no know- 
ledge of, and had never consented to, 
the bribery which had been proved. 
What would be the result of that? No 
matter what amount of bribery had 
taken place, so long as it fell short of 
that general corruption which was suffi- 


Mr. Raikes 





; ties provided in the Bill. 
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cient to set aside the election, the candi- 
date could stand again at the election, 
and he would be regarded as a martyr. 
Why, under such circumstances, the 
constituency would almost be ready to 
elect a walking stick. If the corrupt 
practice fell short of that which was 
general corruption, no matter how bad 
it might be, if the candidate could show 
that it was not committed with his per- 
sonal knowledge, it was no use to peti- 
tion against his return, and no man of 
sense would advise such a proceeding. 
The result would be that it would be 
perfectly hopeless to attempt to resist 
the return of the candidate at the second 
election which would take place. With 
regard to the second part of the Amend- 
ment, which said— 

‘< Tf such candidate has been elected, and it is 
further proved to the satisfaction of the election 
court that the result of the election was not 


affected by any corrupt practices, his election 
shall not be void.” 


This, in the first place, imposed on the 
Election Court the duty of carrying on 
an inquiry for, perhaps, eight or ten 
days before the Court could say that the 
corrupt practices committed were such 
as had not affected the result of the elee- 
tion. Secondly, its meaning was that a 
candidate might bribe, to a certain ex- 
tent, with impunity, except so far as 
personal liability was concerned ; and if 
there were a majority of 1,500, or there- 
abouts, in a large constituency, he might 
bribe to the extent of 500 votes, because 
that number would not affect the result 
of the election. They could not ascer- 
tain one tithe of the actual corruption 
which took place; and this portion of 
the Amendment amounted to an invita- 
tion to the candidate to bribe sufficiently 
to make the election sure, because it 
might be relied upon that not one-tenth 
of the bribery committed would be dis- 
covered, and unless a large mass of 
bribery could be proved the election 
would not be found to be void. He 
drew the attention of the Committee to 
this fact—that the Bill had been brought 
in for the purpose of putting down cor- 
rupt practices. There were many per- 
sons in the country, of various shades of 
political opinion, who, to his knowledge, 
were honestly trying to purify the con- 
stituencies. It would be a matter of 
regret to them to find that so many 
attempts were made to reduce the penal- 
One portion 








of the Bill already appeared to be framed 
directly in the interests of candidates 
and Members of the House, inasmuch 
as it placed a limit upon the expenses 
at elections; and now, whenever any 
proposal was made for the purpose of 
inflicting disqualification on the candidate 
on account of electoral corruption, they 
found that Amendment after Amend- 
ment appeared on the Paper proposing 
to make the Bill still more in the in- 
terest of the candidate. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham would make the law even 
milder than it was at the present mo- 
ment; and, that being so, he agreed 
with the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) 
in saying that it would be far better to 
withdraw the Bill than to adopt the 
hon. and learned Member’s proposal. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
quite as anxious to put down corrupt 
practices at elections as any Member in 
that House. His hon. Friend who had 
just sat down did as several other hon. 
Gentlemen had done in the course of 
these discussions—he had begged the 
question. He assumed the existence of 
a state of general corruption in the con- 
stituencies, and then went on to argue 
that they were bound to provide facili- 
ties for the escape of the candidate. 
But that was just what he (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) would not do. He said if there 
were corruption of any kind let it be 
punished severely in the case both of 
the agent and the candidate. If the 
Committee would refer to the earlier 
part of the clause they would find they 
had already agreed that a candidate 
found on Election Petition to be guilty 
by his agents of corrupt practices should 
lose his seat, and not be capable of 
sitting for the borough or county during 
seven years after the date of his election. 
That was the point they had arrived at. 
But the Committee must bear in mind 
that in this Bill they had very much en- 
larged the definition of corrupt prac- 
tices. Under the old law corrupt prav- 
tices were practically confined to bribery, 
treating, undue influence, and persona- 
tion. But this Bill made the follow- 
ing additional offences corrupt practices 
which were not so before:—Paying for 
the conveyance of electors to or from the 
poll, whether for the hire of horses or 
carriages, or for railway fares, or other- 
wise ; payment to an elector on account of 
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the use of any house, land, building,” or 
premises forthe exhibition of anyaddréss, 
bill, notice, flag, or banner, or on account 


of the exhibition of any address, bill, — 


notice, flag, or banuer ; also payment on 
account of any committee-room in excess 
of the number allowed by the Ist Sche- 
dule of this Act. He did not object to 
any of these being treated as corrupt 
practices, and he did not object to the 
candidate who committed them being 
punished for so doing. But this clause 
dealt with offences committed by agents 
of the candidate who, for the purpose of 
this argument, they might assume acted 
without his knowledge or consent. He 
thought the Attorney General had most 
wisely refused to accept any Amendment 
in the direction of defining the Law of 
Agency, inasmuch as it was totally im- 
practicable to do so; but they were now 
endeavouring to ascertain whether any 
injustice was involved in the application 
of the Law of Agency which they ought 
to try to remedy. It was no argument to 
say they were trying to extend bribery 
and corruption. They were trying to 
deal with existing injustice; and he 
would invite the attention of the Com- 
mittee to a statement of one of the 
most experienced Judges on the Bench 
upon this very question. Lord Bramwell, 
in the evidence which he gave before the 
Committee appointed to inquire into 
this subject, said, in answer to the ques- 
tion whether he considered the election 
law harsh upon a candidate—‘‘It is 
very harsh.” He went on to say, in 
answer to the question as to whether the 
mitigation of the Law of Agency would 
let in a worse evil, that there was one 
thing which he had always thought 
ought to be done—it was not exactly the 
alteration of the Law of Agency, but the 
alteration of the law with respect to 
what followed on the act of agency—he 
thought that it would be a good altera- 
tion to provide that where there had 
been bribery or treating by an agent, 
and the Judge was satisfied that the 
Member was not a party to the act, and 
was also satisfied, affirmatively, that the 
election had not been effected by bribery 
generally, that the Judge should have 
a discretion in the matter of unseating 
a Member. The learned Judge went on 
to describe a case in which he had been 
compelled to unseat a Member, because 
a foolish fellow had given a small sum 
of money to a voter; and he added that 
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if he had been satisfied that that was 
the only case of bribery he should have 
been glad to keep the Member in his 
seat. In answer to the question as to 
whether he would be satisfied with an 
affirmative proof that the election had 
not been influenced by bribery, Lord 
Bramwell said—‘‘ Yes; mere negatives 
can hardly prove it.” He(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) pointed out to the Committee 
that if the learned Judge had had the 
discretionary power which the Amend- 
ment proposed to confer upon the Court, 
the Bristol Election would not have been 
voided, and these complaints with regard 
to the interpretation of the law by the 
Judges would not have occurred. Mr. 
Justice Keating had also said that very 
frequently cases of hardship arose under 
the existing law; and he pointed out 
that in the only case in which he had 
had experience he found himself bound 
to unseat a gentleman under what he 
considered very trivial circumstances, 
the act of bribery in question having 
been committed, not by the candidate 
himself, but by one of his agents. The 
evidence of Lord Chief Justice Morris, 
given before the Committee, was also to 
the same effect. Thus they had three 
eminent Judges — Lord Bramwell, Mr. 
Justice Keating, and Lord Chief Justice 
Morris—all admitting that there had 
been grievous cases of hardship, and all 
contending that by giving the Judge 
a certain discretionary power an evil 
would be remedied. The Attorney Ge- 
neral had practically admitted this prin- 
ciple, because in the 17th clause of this 
Bill power was given to the High Court, 
or to an Election Court, to except cer- 
tain innocent acts committed from being 
illegal practice. Now, the Solicitor 
General had laid down the principle 
that in dealing with offences of this 
description they must reverse the ordi- 
nary rule of English law. He (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) understood the ordinary 
rule of English law to be that it was 
better that 20 guilty persons should 
escape than that one innocent person 
should suffer; but this rule they were 
now asked to reverse. He said that it 
was a less evil to give the Judge power 
to deal with a case on its merits, than 
it would be to enact an inflexible law 
to comple him to unseat a candidate 
under the circumstances described in the 
Amendment. But he objected to im- 
posing upon the Judges the task of 
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deciding the question of the character 
and importance of the corrupt practice. 
The Amendment had been objected to 
by the Attorney General on three 
grounds. First, because he said it would 
be the removal of a check on the agent. 
The Attorney General had drawn a 
picture of an anxious agent on the point 
of committing an act of bribery, and 
who, suddenly recollecting that it would 
imperil the candidate’s seat, abstained 
from doing it. There might be agents 
of this description to be met with; 
but he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) did not 
know where they were to be found 
on polling days. He knew of a case 
in which a candidate for a seat in 
that House was winning by a large 
majority. The result of the election 
was a matter of certainty; but the ex- 
citement was so great that a friend of 
the candidate, anxious to swell the poll, 
generously gave two cabmen an extra 
2s. 6d. each beyond their fares in order 
to vote for him. The next morning he 
came and confessed his sin and ex- 
pressed his regret at what had been 
done. In this case there was no Peti- 
tion; and the successful candidate was 
now a Member of that House. Their 
desire was to meet cases of that kind. 
They wanted to reach men, who behind 
the candidate’s back, without his know- 
ledge, rendered him liable to the penal- 
ties of the Act, by paying, perhaps, 
for a glass of wine in order to obtain a 
vote. The Attorney General had ob- 
jected, in the second place, to imposing 
upon the Judges the task of deciding 
the question as to the character and im- 
portance of the corrupt practice. No 
doubt, it was a difficult and delicate 
matter ; but they had intrusted to them 
the office of determining what consti- 
tuted agency, and he said if they could 
trust the Judges at all, they could trust 
them altogether. But his Amendment 
dealt with acts of trivial importance 
only. The third objection of the At- 
torney General was that the Proviso 
would necessitate a scrutiny. But he 
could not see how the necessity for a 
scrutiny could arise. The object he had 
in view was that a candidate should not 
be unseated for what were really small 
matters. He asked that the Judge, ap- 
plying his common sense to the business, 
should be enabled to say—‘‘ These are 
trivial acts—acts of trivial importance— 
and donotaffect the result of the election.” 
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The Solicitor General’s case against the 
proposal was that it would leave a mass 
of undetected electoral corruption be- 
hind it; he said in the Sandwich case 
enly sufficient was proved before the 
Judges to unseat the Member, and he 
put it to the Committee that if the 
Proviso were law the Member for Sand- 
wich would have remained seated, and 
the terrible corruption which had taken 
lace would not have been detected. 
The Soricrror Generat (Sir Farrer 
Herschell): I said that with regard to 
bribery.] But he would call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the statement 
of the Judge who decided the case. Mr. 
Justice Manisty said— 


“T am sorry to say that, in the present case, 
the election was conducted upon such corrupt 
principles that it is difficult to approach the 
consideration of the evidence on any particular 
ee. without being unduly biassed by that 
act. 

That was a case of an election being 
conducted in such a corrupt manner as 
substantially to interfere with the purity 
of election, and the Judges found the 
evidence of corruption so strong that 
they reported to the House that “ cor- 
rupt practices had extensively prevailed.” 
They had two possibilities. They had 
the possibility, if they granted Judges 
a discretion, that some act of bribery 
might be committed which ought to be 
punished, but which would escape the 
punishment which ought to be meted 
out to it; the other possibility was, 
that a perfectly innocent, upright, and 
honourable man, who had endeavoured 
to conduct his election on pure prin- 
ciples, and who had complied with all 
the requirements of the Act, by some 
foolish act of his agent, not confined to 
bribery, might meet with punishment 
under the section. He admitted that 
there might be great reason for this 
punishment falling upon the candidate 
if it were confined to bribery; but it 
seemed to him that, for some foolish act 
of treating, or for some piece of eccen- 
tricity on the part of an agent on an 
election day, it would be unfair to make 
the candidate lose his seat in the House 
and be disqualified from representing 
that constituency for seven years. All 
the arguments that the corruption might 
be done in the interest of the candidate 
did not apply, as things of this kind 
would not become generally known, 
and therefore would not be of any prac- 





tical utility to the candidate. Let them 
try to do what was right and just; and 
while they upheld and maintained, and, 
if they liked, extended and strength- 
ened, the stringency of the law against 
real bribery and corruption, do not let 
them, on small matters and by indirect 
methods, render candidates liable for 
acts, the consequences of which struck 
the public mind as being so notoriously 
unjust as to create sympathy for the 
offence they were desiring to redress, 
and in that way do more public harm 
than good. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he did 
not intend to go over the ground which 
had been so well trodden by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. He 
agreed with every word the hon. Mem- 
ber had said, and he rose only for the 
purpose of endeavouring to facilitate the 
proceedings of the Committee. They 
were now discussing the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). When 
the hon. and learned Member intro- 
duced his Amendment, he said, fairly 
and frankly, that if it were the wish of 
the Committee to discuss any other 
Amendment rather than his own, he 
would gladly give way, in order that 
such an Amendment might be brought 
forward. He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
believed there was a general wish 
throughout the Committee that they 
should discuss the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler); and he could not help 
thinking, therefore, that it would save 
a great deal of time if they took the 
division upon the Amendment of that 
hon. Member. He would remind the 
House of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Hereford (Mr. Reid), which was an 
extremely able speech, although he (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) differed from it. It 
was in a great part spent in criticizing 
an Amendment they were not going to 
vote on. Well, it would simplify the 
proceedings if they were allowed to take 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton in the first instance. 
He could not sit down without saying 
how sorry he had been to hear the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes), whom he regretted to find was 
not in his place. He could not help 
thinking that the right hon. Gentleman 
felt that he would not be affected by all 
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these threats which were hanging over 
these candidates of whom the Committee 
had been speaking. No doubt, from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s high-up atmos- 
phere, he felt himself safe ; but, whether 
this was so or not, the Committee had 
better discuss this matter amongst them- 
selves. In saying this, it must always 
be understood that he never neglected 
to pay all due deference to observations 
which fell from his right hon. Friend. 
One sentence had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) that the Committee ought to pay 
some attentionto. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, very 
wisely, no doubt, had drawn a great dis- 
tinction in the 8rd clause of the Bill 
between bribery and personation and 
other corrupt practices. It was impos- 
sible to put them on the same footing ; 
and though he agreed that there was 
great danger of a candidate being made 
responsible for the acts of his subordi- 
nate agents in the case of bribery, this 
danger did not exist with regard to the 
other offences which were on a totally 
different footing. But the case had be- 
come harder now that the Attorney Ge- 
neral had introduced the old offence of 
treating, and put it on the same footing 
as bribery ; and this he threw out as 
worthy the attention of the Government. 
He trusted the Government would give 
way on this question, and would amend 
the Bill so as to save innocent candidates 
from the acts of utterly irresponsible 
agents in trifling matters—acts which 
would have no effect on the general con- 
duct of an election. He hoped that the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) would withdraw his Amend- 
ment on the understanding that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
would be taken, and not that of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth (Mr, E. Clarke) or any other 
Member. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, as his 
hon. and learned Friend did not propose 
to withdraw the Amendment, he would 
give a reason why he, for one, could 
not consent to support it. It divided 
itself into two heads. There was, first, 
that part of the Amendment dealing 
with disqualification, and he might put 
it plainly in this way. The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham would 
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Agency for the purpose of disqualifica- 
tion from that which I would have for 
the purpose of having an election de- 
clared void.” He (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
could not see where that distinction could 
possibly arise. He quite agreed that 
the punishments under this Bill were 
rightly severe; but he could not, for the 
life of him, see that if the agency was 
to be such an agency as would cause 
the election to be declared void, they 
could make it an agency which was not 
to be considered an agency for the pur- 
pose of disqualifying the candidate. 
Upon that point he must entirely dis- 
sent from the Amendment proposed by 
his hon. and learned Friend. When 
they came to the second part of the 
Amendment, it was this—the hon. and 
learned Member went on to say that, 
under certain circumstances, if there was 
a certain amount of corruption proved, 
the Judge was not to declare the elec- 
tion void. On that part of the Amend- 
ment he should quite go with the hon. 
and learned Member; but he should 
prefer to adopt the words put before 
the Committee in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), who gave power 
to the Judge not to declare the election 
void, or heap penalties on the candidate, 
if it should be found that the bribery 
and corruption, or illegal practice, what- 
ever it was, was of a trivial character. 
He would prefer not to support the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham as it stood; but 
he would be prepared to vote for the 
second part of it when it came before 
them. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would join in 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross) to his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) to 
withdraw his Amendment. The pro- 
posal to he brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) raised the question in a man- 
ner which would be much more accept- 
able to the Committee. Hon. Members 
could reserve what they wished to say 
until they came to that Amendment, 
when they would be able to have the 
discussion upon an issue which would 
be more acceptable. 

Mr. GORST said, he was not generally 
very anxious to act on the advice he 
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Benches, particularly when he found 
there was a consensus of opinion between 
those two Benches, because that rendered 
him very suspicious. This was a matter 
in the hands of the Committee itself, 
and any Member who objected to the 
withdrawal of his Amendment could do 
so and stop its withdrawal. At the 
present moment he (Mr. Gorst) was 
anxious to accede to the proposal made 
by the two Front Benches, and to with- 
draw the Amendment. The reason why 
he had not proposed himself to do it 
at an earlier period was that he had 
thought it better to wait until the Com- 
mittee saw what the Government in- 
tended to do. He should have been 
happy to withdraw the Amendment, if 
the Government had given any indica- 
tion that, although they could not accept 
his Amendment, they would be willing 
to look favourably upon one lower down 
on the Paper. He did not quite see 
how, under these circumstances, when 
neither the Committee nor the Govern- 
ment seemed to have made up their 
minds how they would deal with the 
question, anything in particular was to 
be gained by withdrawing one Amend- 
ment in order to enable another to come 
under discussion. As, however, many 
hon. Members thought it would be well 
to proceed with the discussion of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, he would withdraw his 
proposal at once. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, there 
was a pretty general opinion in the Com- 
mittee that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) best represented the alteration 
it would be advisable to make in the 
Bill. He (Mr. J. Cowen) wished to 
say—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! I must 
call upon the Members whose names are 
upon the Paper to move their Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
wished to speak to the question of 
Order before these Amendments were 
withdrawn. 

Taz CHAIRMAN called upon Mr. 
Lewis. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was willing to 
take any course which was thought most 
desirable in order to get to the gist of 
the matter, and to secure some settle- 





ment of this important question on a 
satisfactory basis. He would pro formd 
move his Amendment, leaving it en- 
tirely in the hands of the Committee, 
and merely observing that he should be 
ready to withdraw it at a moment’s 
notice whenever it was thought desirable 
to go on with the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). His proposal was to add, at the 
end of line 29, the words— 

‘“ Provided always that if the Election Court 
shall in such report state—First, That in its 
opinion the corrupt practices committed were 
of inconsiderable extent and importance, and 
were so committed by an agent or agents of the 
candidate without his knowledge or assent and 
against instructions bona fide given by such 
candidate ;. Secondly, That the general conduct 
of the election by such candidate was free from 
illegality and corrupt practices; and Thirdly, 
That there was no evidence to show that the 
result of the election had been substantially 
affected or changed by corrupt practices com- 
mitted, then and in such case no disqualification 
of the candidate shall follow upon such report 
or finding of the Election Court beyond that of 
his election being declared void.”’ 


He desired to say just a few words about 
this Amendment. There was a slight dif- 
ference between his Amendment and all 
the Amendments of a similar character 
on the Paper, because he did not propose 
to allow the candidate to remain in pos- 
session of his seat even though he were 
acquitted of any personal delinquency in 
reference to the corrupt practices techni- 
cally found against him. It seemed to 
him that candidates must so far be pre- 
pared to stand or fall by the doings of 
persons who acted with them, and whose 
actions might or might not have con- 
tributed in a material degree to the re- 
sults of an election. Beyond that it did 
not seem to him that there was a sub- 
stantial difference between his Amend- 
ment and the tenour of all the other 
Amendments on the Paper. He should 
abstain from making any general obser- 
tions on this question until the debate 
was more advanced ; and perhaps, on the 
whole, he should be meeting the views 
of most Members of the Committee if he 
were to abstain from moving his Amend- 
ment even pro formd. It was quite in the 
power of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, or any other hon. Member, when 
his Amendment was launched to have it 
amended in such a way as to meet either 
the view of such individual Member, or 
the general view of the Committee. He 
would only say that he believed it wasa 
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matter of essential justice that such an 
Amendment as that which he proposed 
should be added to the Bill. He would 
not move his Amendment pro formd, but 
allow it to pass by, as he did not wish 
it to be thought that this subject was 
being dealt with in any way in a Party 
manner. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
had on the Paper an Amendment to add 
these words— 

‘* Unless the said election court shall further 
report, first, that the corrupt practices found to 
have been committed were committed by aperson 
or persons other than the election agent, and 
without the knowledge, consent, or connivance of 
the candidate, and against instructions given in 
good faith by him ; secondly, that the candidate 
took all reasonable means for preventing the 
commission of corrupt practices; and, thirdly, 
that the court are satisfied that the result of the 
election had not been substantially affected by 
any corrupt practices, in which case the candi- 
date shall not be disqualified as hereinbefore 
provided, and the election shall not be void.’’ 
He did not intend to insist upon this 
Amendment. So far as he was con- 
cerned, he should be content to accept 
the discussion on the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler). He, however, should 
just like to say that he understood from 
the suggestion of the Attorney General 
just now, that the division would” be 
taken on the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, because it 
appeared to him to be the least objec- 
tionable, or most acceptable, of the 
Amendments on the Paper. He (Mr. 
E. Clarke) only wanted to make the 
matter clear. They had five Amend- 
ments on the Paper which differed in 
language. He was bound to say that 
he had carefully drawn the Amendment 
he had on the Paper, and that he should 
not at all like to withdraw it if he were 
to find after he had done so that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton was objected to on the 
ground of some imperfection or difficulty 
which was obviated in his (Mr. Clarke’s). 
He did not propose to move his Amend- 
ment; but would merely say that he 
understood from the language of the 
Attorney General that, at all events, he 
recognized that the form in which the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
put his proposal was the form which 
would be acceptable, if any form at all 
were. 

Mr. MACFARLANE rose to address 
the Committee. 
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TaztCHAIRMAN rose to Order, point- 
ing out that there was no Question be- 
fore the Committee. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
now propose the Amendment which he 
had placed upon the Paper, and which 
hon. Members seemed desirous of taking 
the debate upon, in preference to others 
which went before it. His Amendment 
was to add, at the end of line 29, the 
following words :— 

‘¢ Provided always, That if the election court 
shall in such report state—(1). That such can- 
didate and his election agent took all reason- 
able means for preventing the commission of 
corrupt or illegal practices, and that it had been 
proved to the satisfaction of the court that no 
corrupt or illegal practices had been committed 
with the knowledge or consent of such candi- 
date or his election agent; (2). That the cor- 
rupt practices of which such candidate is re- 
ported to have been guilty by agents (other 
than his election agent) were of a trivial 
character, and did not affect the result of the 
election ; then the election shall not be void.” 


He moved this Amendment merely for- 
mally, because he still entertained the 
hope, from what he had been able to 
gather from the drift of the opinion of 
the Committee, that it might be possible 
to come to some compromise by leaving 
the stringency of the law untouched as 
to bribery, and make the alterations in 
it as to corrupt practices such as treat- 
ing. If in the debate it should ap- 
pear to be the general view of the Com- 
mittee that his Amendment should be 
withdrawn, he should be ready to modify 
his proposal. At present, he would move 
his Amendment to raise the question 
they wished to discuss. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Clause, to add the words,— 
‘¢ Provided always, That if the election court 
shall in such report state—(1). That such can- 
didate and his election agent took all reason- 
able means for preventing the commission of 
corrupt or illegal practices, and that it had been 
proved to the satisfaction of the court that no 
corrupt or illegal practices had been committed 
with the knowledge or consent of such can- 
didate or his election agent ; 

(2). That the corrupt practices of which such 
candidate is reported to have been guilty by 
agents (other than his election agent) were of a 
trivial character, and did not affect the result of 
the election; then the election shall not be 
void.””—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that last night the 
view had been taken by many hon. Mem- 
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bers that cases might arise where bribery 
of an extensive kind might exist without 
being capable of proof, and the Com- 
mittee therefore were afraid that there 
would be great danger in accepting this 
Amendment. On the other hand, there 
was, no doubt, a feeling amongst a great 
many hon. Members that if some modi- 
fication was not made in the clause 
there would be a difficulty in distin- 
guishing between that which was merely 
an innocent act of hospitality and that 
which was corrupt treating. He (the 
Attorney General) was not egotistical 
enough to think that anything he said 
last night would be remembered to-day ; 
but if what he had said should be in the 
recollection of hon. Members they would 
know that what he had said affected the 
case of bribery more than that of treat- 
ing. He had pointed out that bribery 
could take place in secret more than 
treating, and corruption of that kind; 
and the question was whether, if they 
adopted the suggestions of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
and the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), and 
drew a new distinction between bribery 
and treating, they would not be running 
the risk he had put before the Com- 
mittee. If he thought that by accepting 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, and giving a small 
relaxation, that there would be no dan- 
ger so far as the interest of the consti- 
tuencies were concerned, he should be 
inclined to accept it, and he did not 
think that there would be any risk in- 
curred in the matter of guarding the in- 
terest of the constituencies if they took 
the view that it would be safe to leave 
out exceptional and trivial acts of treat- 
ing. In his experience, treating never 
vitiated an election unless it was proved 
to have been carried on to a very con- 
siderable extent; in fact, it could not 
have such an effect unless it had been 
carried on to such an extent as to be 
altogether beyond the word “ trivial,” 
or some similar phrase There was an- 
other reason, as he had said, why there 
was a difference between treating and 
bribery, and that was that treating 
could not be carried on in secret as in 
the case of bribery. Treating mostly 
took place in public-houses where there 
were a great many observers. The 
offence was clear. It might be of a 





very trivial character, and might be un- 
intentional in its corruption; but that 
could never be said of bribery. There- 
fore, he thought treating and undue in- 
fluence might be left to themselves, and 
bribery might standalone. He felt that 
the Government were justified in taking 
the middle course by accepting this 
Amendment, if it were confined in a 
manner to be hereafter pointed out. He 
did hope that hon. Members who had 
so loyally supported this Bill and sup- 
ported the Government would not hold 
that in this matter he was making a 
surrender. If any hon. Members said 
such a thing, he should reply that if he 
thought what he was now proposing was 
really a surrender he would not for a 
moment consent to it, but would adhere 
to the clause asit stood. If kis view 
was accepted, he would appeal to the 
Committee to let the matter be settled 
at once. Those who dissented from him 
no doubt felt it their duty to do so; but 
he trusted that from them he would get 
the credit, at any rate, of having been 
actuated in the course he was adopting 
by a desire to facilitate the progress of 
the Bill. If the Amendment were to 
stand as at present moved, he would ask 
the Committee not to assent to it; but 
he thought its wording might be so 
improved as to render it acceptable. He 
would therefore ask the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, if that were the 
view of the Committee, to withdraw the 
Amendment for the present. If such a 
a modification as this were made, it 
seemed to him that it ought to be done 
on the responsibility of the Government. 
He would wish to bring up a new clause 
upon this subject, and would undertake 
to put it on the Paper in good time, so 
that it might be duly considered. To 
discuss the Amendment that he would 
propose would, as there were so many 
opinions to be expressed on the subject, 
lead to a large consumption of time. 
Everyone was agreed that this was a 
matter of great perplexity, and required 
grave consideration. He had no doubt 
that, with the assistance of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton in drawing 
up the clause, they might be able to 
frame a provision in the sense of the 
present Amendment. In conclusion, he 
would again appeal to his hon. Friends 
who were anxious to get rid of all corrup- 
tion not to believe that in this matter he 
was making a surrender. 


[ Eighth Night. 
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Mr. GORST said, it was very clear 
that during the last few minutes a little 
comedy had been played. He now 
understood the reason why the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General were so anxious 
that his (Mr. Gorst’s) Amendment should 
be withdrawn. It had been to make 
way for this little comedy, which he had 
no doubt had been thoroughly arranged 
between the two Front Benches. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am sure my hon. and 
learned Friend would not wish to mis- 
represent us. I can assure him that no 
communication of any kind has taken 
place between the two Front Benches on 
this subject. 

Mr. GORST said, he at once accepted 
the assurance of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, and 
probably what had taken place had been 
only a kind of thought-reading which 
showed the sympathy existing between 
the Front Benches on both sides of the 
House. The Committee now saw the 
extent to which the Government were 
willing to make concession ; and, for his 
part, he could not conceive why they 
had not stated all this last night. It 
appeared that though the Government 
would not allow this principle to be 
applied to the case of bribery, they 
would allow it to be applied to the case 
of undue influence and treating. The 
course taken by the Government had 
the rare merit of not receding on any 
principle whatever, because, as he (Mr. 
Gorst) had pointed out yesterday, in 
many respects treating and undue in- 
fluence were just as disgracefulas bribery 
itself. Indeed, there were many kinds 
of bribery which could hardly be called 
80 corrupt, as giving a man half-a-crown 
to vote against his conscience. To bribe 
a man with half-a-crown was a very 
heinous and corrupt thing to do; but 
the term ‘‘ bribery” included such a 
thing as paying a man’s railway fare 
to the place of polling for the purpose 
of obtaining his vote, and anything of 
that kind, which, although it might 
not in itself be corrupt, was extremely 
reprehensible. In many cases, treating 
and undue influence might be much 
more reprehensible than such a thing as 
that. However, in legislation he always 
went on the maximum that half-a-loaf 
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was better than no bread; and, on the 
whole, he thought it would be better to 
accept that which the Government offered 
than to endeavour to get a great deal 
more, which probably they would be 
unsuccessful in obtaining, whilst jeopard- 
izing that which had been proffered. 
He had always maintained that in deal- 
ing with this subject they should not, 
for the convenience of their election law, 
depart from the true principles of justice. 
In supporting the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton le 
was actuated by the belief that it was 
based upon the principles of justice; 
and his point was, that if they could not 
get complete justice, at any rate let 
them have half justice when it was 
offered. Therefore, so far as he was 
concerned, he should accept the proposal 
of the Government; although, at the 
same time, he did not wish to withdraw 
a word he had said, and although he 
was still of opinion that justice required 
that there should be the kind of amend- 
ment of the electoral law which had 
been so strenuously advocated by the 
Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Herschell) 
when he was in Opposition. He always 
observed that Members in the House of 
Commons when in Opposition held far 
healthier opinions than when they were 
in Office, or when they had been in 
Office. In this respect he (Mr. Gorst) 
was uncorrupted either by the possession 
of Office, or by the memories of Office, 
and he therefore still adhered to the 
principles of justice. Though he still 
stood out for a full measure of that 
which the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton proposed, he would concur with 
him and others in accepting the com- 
promise, and taking from the Govern- 
ment what they could get. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscueEtt) said, he wished to 
say a word or two on this question, as 
he was extremely desirous that the view 
of the Government in the suggestion 
that had been made should not be 
misrepresented. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from their thoughts than to suggest 
that there was any distinction in point 
of law or propriety, or anything else, 
between real acts of bribery and real 
acts of treating. They objected as 
strenuously to the one as to the other, 
and they thought that one should be 
dealt with as severely and as firmly as 
the other. He would point out to his 
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hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) 
that the reason this distinction in prin- 
ciple was made between the two offences 
in the particular Amendment before the 
Committee was because everybody who 
had taken part in the discussion was 
agreed that if they could safely, and 
without danger to the constituency of 
corruption, provide that in cases which 
were really trivial and unimportant, and 
where there could be no doubt the Mem- 
ber elected was the free choice of the 
constituency, it would be desirable that 
the candidate should retain his seat. It 
was agreed that the candidate should 
not be unseated in consequence of some 
act of folly committed by some insig- 
nificant personage or other who came 
within the definition of agency. It 
would be desirable, where it could be 
safely done, that they should refrain 
from inflicting upon such a candidate a 
heavy punishment. He did not recede 
from the position he had taken up in 
1865; but it was desirable to take a 
course of this kind in the interest of the 
candidate, and, still more, of the con- 
stituency. What he had pointed out 
last night was this—that the more he 
reflected on this subject the more danger 
he saw in giving any kind of mitigation 
of the present law in cases of bribery, 
for the reason that he believed bribery 
might exist to a considerable extent, 
although the Judge on an Election Peti- 
tion might find the election to be a pure 
one, and that there had only been trivial 
instances of corruption. From this point 
of view he objected strongly to these 
Amendments. Everyone must agree that 
it would be a disastrous thing that a 
Judge should find an election pure, and 
unseat a candidate on the ground that 
the amount of corruption had been 
trivial, when, in reality, corruption had 
prevailed to an enormous extent. He 
did not believe that treating could go 
on to such an extent as to be equal in 
gravity to bribery—he did not expect it 
would go beyond a trivial glass here or 
a glass there; and although it might be 
safe to give the Judge a wider discre- 
tion in cases of this kind, it did not 
seem to him possible to give the same 
discretion in cases of bribery. It was 
in that view that a distinction was made 
between the two. Though they thought 
discretion could not be left with the 
Judge in the case of bribery, they 
thought he might safely be intrusted 
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with discretion in the case of these 
minor offences. Do not let it be sup- 
posed that they agreed to this distinc- 
tion because they considered treating 
less an offence than bribery. It was 
because they believed that the Judge 
would be better able really and truly to 
say whether treating at an election was 
trivial, and the election, therefore, sub- 
stantially pure, than he would in the 
case of bribery, which was less easily 
detected. The Government might be 
wrong in that view; but he made these 
observations in order to show the prin- 
ciple on which they were acting. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he was 
not going to quarrel with the Govern- 
ment for their complete change of mind 
which had taken place since yesterday. 
He was satisfied that the change had 
taken place. The Committee had made 
a selection of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), and he thought they 
had made it very wisely. He probably 
would not be in Order in doing so; but 
he should like, with the indulgence of 
the Committee, to read an Amendment 
he had proposed himself to move to this 
part of the Bill. The Amendment he 
should have proposed—which he found, 
on looking at the Amendments on the 
Paper this morning, would take up an 
entirely different ground to that of any 
other—would have been this— 

“That every candidate shall, on his nomina- 
tion, publish a list of his committee agents, 
special agents, and others authorised to act for 
him, and no candidate shall be mulcted in any 
penalty for corrupt practices committed by any 
person other than those so specified ’”’— 
[Laughter|—perhaps hon. Gentlemen 
would allow him to finish— 

** unless complicity or connivance given ”— 


Toz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose to amend the Amend- 
ment now before the Committee ? 

Mr. MAOFARLANE: No, Sir. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then the hon. 
Member would not be in Order in pro- 
posing this Amendment. 

Mr. EDWARD OLARKE said, he 
did not know what course the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton would take as 
to this Amendment; but probably the 
Government would have their way in 
reserving this question for further con- 
sideration, and bringing up the form of 
clause they themselves proposed. Before 
the Committee dealt with the Amend- 


[Eighth Night.) 
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ment of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, he (Mr. Clarke) should like to 
make an observation or two to which 
he would call the attention of the Law 
Officers of the Crown when they were 
considering the clause they were going 
to propose. Though the concession the 
Government had made was welcome to 
them, such a concession in a matter in 
which a great many of them felt a great 
deal of hardship had been done went a 
very little way. The Committee would 
remember the three cases that had been 
pressed on their attention—cases in 
which the Judges had complained of 
the hardships of the law, in consequence 
of which they found themselves com- 
pelled to administer heavy punishments. 
He alluded not to cases of treating or 
undue influence, but to cases of bribery. 
Baron Bramwell had very much re- 
gretted the necessity of unseating Mr. 
Robinson for Bristol, and there was not 
one who understood the facts of the case 
who did not feel that a great act of 
injustice had been done so far as Mr. 
Robinson was concerned. In that case 
it was a matter of bribery. It was a 
case in which a man had received ma- 
terial profit by voting for a certain can- 
didate. Then there was another case— 
the Norwich case—which was also one 
of bribery, and in regard to which Sir 
Henry Keating had spoken. He placed 
these facts before the Committee because 
they were seeking to modify the law at 
atime when they were extending lia- 
bilities and penalties. They must re- 
member that while they were extending 
these penalties they were, by limiting 
the number of persons who might be 
employed as avowed and paid agents, 
placing the candidate more at the mercy 
of volunteers. They were, in fact, in- 
creasing the danger and liability of can- 
didates at the same time. They were 
increasing the severity of the punish- 
ment. The Judges had complained that 
they had to administer a hard law as the 
law now existed, and in addition to the 
opinion of Lord Bramwell there were 
the opinions of Mr. Justice Lush and 
Mr. Justice Manisty to be considered. 
In 1880 the words he was about to quote 
were spoken in a Judgment on an Elec- 
tion Petition by the late Lord Justice 
Lush, whose experience on this matter, 
and whosecalm judicial character was one 
which no one could dispute. In giving 
Judgment in the case of the borough 
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which he (Mr. E. Clarke) now repre- 
sented—and it was owing to the reluc- 
tant Judgment then given that he 
had an opportunity of sitting in this 
House—Lord Justice Lush said that— 

‘* He was constrained to hold, and he did go 
with great regret, that Stibbs by this act had 
rendered the seat untenable. He had never 
unseated an innocent Member for the acts of 
his agent without feeling that the law which 
had punished both the Member and the con- 
stituency for a single illegal act of the kind was 
unduly severe. ‘Chat feeling was intensified by 
the consideration that the act of bribery here 
was of the most venial description.” 

He went on to say that— 

“The election had been conducted in every 
respect with the greatest propriety and ad- 
herence to the law, and that neither Mr. Wool- 
ferstan nor Mr. Stibbs had contemplated that 
the bringing of the trawlers to the poll was an 
illegal act.” 

Mr. Justice Manisty, in giving Judg- 
ment, stated that— 

“So far as Sir Edward Bates himself was 
concerned the election had been conducted 
fairly and honourably and in strict accordance 
with the law, and that with the single excep- 
tion of the arrangement made by Mr. Robert 
William Stibbs with the trawlers of Penzance, 
he was of opinion that the Petition had wholly 
and entirely failed.’’ 

All those Judges had complained of the 
severity of the law they had to ad- 
minister ; and not only had they com- 
plained of it, but they had said they 
had desired, if they could, to escape 
from the necessity of putting it in force 
not in cases of treating and undue in- 
fluence, but in cases of bribery. It had 
been said by the Attorney General last 
night, that in the case he referred to 
the Judges could not say that the elec- 
tion had not been conducted by corrupt 
practices. He (Mr. E. Clarke) quite 
agreed that a Judge ought not to unseat 
a Member because he did not find that the 
election was determined by corrupt prac- 
tices proved in Court. But let him point 
out that where evidence was given of 
the smallest act of bribery, if the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend were 
accepted, the onus of proof would be 
shifted, and it would fall upon the can- 
didate, or his agents, to satisfy the Judge 
affirmatively that the election had been 
properly conducted. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked, last night, how could 
the Judge find this ? He (Mr. E. Clarke) 
would reply to that by a practical answer, 
showing how it was done. The Judge 
might have had in the witness-box the 
candidate—the man petitioned against 
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—and his election agent. He would 
cali the attention of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, and still more of the hon. Member 
for Hereford (Mr. Reid), to this—that 
these persons might be there, not for 
the purpose of clearing themselves from 
personal complicity before the attack 
had succeeded against them, and the 
event was a certainty, but for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the Judges by their 
evidence that the election had been pro- 
perly conducted. He knew three cases 
in which, directly the Judges said the 
Petition had succeeded, the person peti- 
tioned against went into the box and 
gave evidence and was not cross-ex- 
amined, and went into the box because 
he knew he was not going to be cross- 
examined. In other cases with which 
he was acquainted, communications had 
taken place between the counsel defend- 
ing the seat and the counsel attacking 
it, the counsel for the Petitioner being 
asked not to prove cases which would 
bring home personal guilt to the Mem- 
ber, but to be satisfied with first proving 
cases affecting an agent, so that the 
seat might be surrendered and the can- 
didate’s honour saved. The course of 
not cross-examining the respondent was 
taken in one case, at all events, under 
the sanction of the Judges who were 
trying the Petition, because, they said, 
that directly the defendants had aban- 
doned their answer to the Petition the 
duty of the counsel for the Petition was 
at anend. Let him pointout the enor- 
mous difference there was between 
that and coming into the witness-box to 
face cross-examination. If the candi- 
date and his agent were obliged to go 
into the witness-box for the purpose of 
saving a seat and exposing themselves 
to cross-examination, he would under- 
take to say they would go away from 
the witness-box very sorry that they had 
ever gone into it. It was all very 
well to say that the candidate was kept 
in ignorance ; but there was a good deal 
to be ascertained in the course of the 
conduct of an Election Petition, and 
those familiar with these matters knew 
well enough that one great reason why 
personal charges were made was with 
the desire of forcing the Member into 
the witness-box—and not only forcing 
him, for that was not the important 
thing and would not be sufficient, but the 
election agent as well. The great merit 
and virtue of the proposal of the hon. 





Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), which was an object he (Mr. 
E. Clarke) had also attempted to achieve, 
was that the agent himself should come 
into the witness-box and expose himself 
to cross-examination. He wished to put 
before the Committee that they were 
asked to legislate so as to provide that 
where the act of bribery had been with- 
out the knowledge of the candidate or 
his agent, and where both of them had 
taken all the pains that in the judgment 
of the Judge was reasonable to conduct 
the election in a pure manner, and 
where the Judge was satisfied that there 
had been no connivance on the part of 
either of them at bribery, that the 
election had been conducted purely, 
and that the act of bribery was a 
trivial one on the part of some in- 
significent individual without the con- 
currence of the Member or his agent, 
the candidate should not lose his seat. 
He contended that, according to all the 
elementary rules of justice, a man was 
entitled to his seat under such circum- 
stances. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes) had spoken about 
Caucuses and Associations outside who 
interfered in election matters. He(Mr. E. 
Clarke) did not think that question need 
come into consideration at this point at 
all; he was not nervous about the action 
of such bodies, because he considered 
that if Associations stepped beyond their 
province and used their powers for an 
evil purpose, they might be dealt with 
in other ways. Certainly, if a Judge 
saw that side by side with the pure and 
careful action of the candidate and his 
agent there was a reckless and corrupt 
action of a quasi-independent body or 
association, the Judge could only report 
that the election had not been won by 
corrupt influences ; and in that case these 
rules would never come into play at all. 
The Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
said, yesterday, that they could not tell 
that one act of bribery did not affect the 
result of an election, because it might 
be an act of aclass. The Judge would 
be perfectly capable of dealing with 
such a matter, and if he found one man 
was proved to have bribed two or three 
persons he would probably come to the 
conclusion that that man in the course 
of his canvass had practised bribery 
pretty largely. That was a matter the 
Judge was quite competent to deal with. 


(Eighth Night } 
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bility of a candidate for the acts of un- 
authorized agents, and the increasing 
penalties imposed on a man who had 
done his utmost to have a pure election. 
In consequence of what was now being 
done, men of honour and position would 
refuse to accept the dangerous responsi- 
bility of becoming candidates for seats 
in the House of Commons; and in his 
(Mr. E. Clarke’s) opinion it would be the 
greatest possible disaster that could hap- 
pen to the dignity of the House and of 
the country, if they brought the law 
into such a condition that the only men 
who would risk the responsibilities and 
dangers of an election contest were men 
who had attached themselves by profes- 
sion or self-interest to the fortunes of a 
particular Party, and who had become 
the instruments of a political organiza- 
tion. It was the wealthy and success- 
ful manufacturer, it was the country 
gentleman of good society and old 
lineage, it was the professional man of 
good standing who was interested in 
having a seat in the House of Commons, 
and he (Mr. E. Clarke) hoped that such 
men would still be able to find their way 
to the House. If the door of the House 
were practically shut to such men, and 
open to professional politicians, far greater 
mischief would be done to the House of 
Commons and the country than good 
would be done by putting down corrupt 
practices. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he felt some 
difficulty in understanding exactly where 
they were. They were asked to treat 
corrupt treating in one way, and bribery 
in another. He was a good deal puzzled to 
find how the principle was to be applied, 
because it appeared to him that in some 
boroughs treating was a very dangerous 
practice, far more dangerous even than 
bribery. The Attorney General would 
find, when he came to draw his clause, 
that he was endeavouring to make a 
distinction which would give him a great 
deal of trouble. They seemed to be 
really arguing the question in the air 
because he understood the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) was to be with- 
drawn. ({‘‘No!”] If the Amendment 
was not be to withdrawn, they could, 
of course, discuss the question fully; 
but he certainly understood it was the 
general feeling of the Committee that 
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the Amendment should be withdrawn. 
‘‘No!”] In that case the whole as- 
pect of the thing was changed. He 
rose with the object of stating generally 
his feeling on the matter. He had put 
on the Paper an Amendment on this 
subject even stronger in its terms than 
that of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton or any other Amendment in 
the same direction. Perhaps it was a 
rather humiliating confession to have to 
make, that the more he had thought upon 
the question the more difficult he had 
found it to carry out the idea he wished 
by his Amendment to carry out. He 
sympathized entirely with the views just 
expressed by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
EK. Clarke). He (Mr. W. Fowler) was 
not the Member for the University of 
Cambridge, but for the town of Cam- 
bridge; the two positions were very dif- 
ferent. The Bill made candidates re- 
sponsible for the acts of menabout whom 
they cared nothing. In certain cases it 
must happen that they must either sacri- 
fice the constituency or the candidate. 
They made a candidate responsible for 
things he ought not to be responsible for, 
or they had to hand over a constituency 
to men who were not afraid of any risks 
they ran. In every town there were 
men who would do things at election 
times that they ought not to do. It 
was because he did not see his way to 
checkmate such men except by a law, 
which, in some cases, would be hard 
on the candidate, that he had altered 
the view he entertained when he put the 
Amendment on the Paper. He knew it 
was very likely that a man who desired 
to do his duty would be unseated ; but, as 
he said just now, they had to choose be- 
tween the candidate andthe constituency; 
and if they had to make. that choice they 
should, in the interest of public mo- 
rality, make a choice which would hurt 
themselves rather than one which would 
hurt the constituencies. The case of 
trivial treating referred to by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) certainly shocked all their 
ideas of justice; but he (Mr. W. Fowler) 
had not yet seen words which would 
satisfactorily meet the difficulty. As at 
present advised he felt bound, though 
with some relunctance, to support the 
clause as it stood. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he did not un- 
derstand there was a general impression 
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that the Amendment should be with- 
drawn, and, as far as he was concerned, 
he hoped the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton would not withdraw the Amend- 
ment until they had some more distinct 
understanding from the Government on 
the subject. He admitted that the con- 
cession which was suggested by the At- 
torney General was good so far as it 
went; but, in his opinion, it did not 
go far enough. No concession and no 
Amendment whatever would be in the 
least satisfactory to him which did not 
extend to bribery, and to treating, and 
to undue influence. He could not con- 
ceive on what ground a distinction was 
to be made. Why was a candidate to 
be punished more severely if his agent 
had been guilty of bribery than if he had 
been guilty of either of the other two 
offences? The Solicitor General (Sir 
Farrer Herschell) said this was so be- 
cause it might be more safely left to the 
Judge in the one case than in the other. 
That was no consolation to an unfortu- 
nate candidate, nor did it lessen the 
hardship or injustice which was inflicted 
onhim. He could not understand why 
a candidate who was perfectly innocent, 
and known to be so, should be punished 
because his agent had been guilty of 
bribery, while heshould go perfectly free 
if his agent had been guilty of undue 
influence or other corrupt practice. It 
seemed to be the height of inconsistency. 
The Committee would do well to insist, 
by every means in its power, for some 
further concession on the part of the 
Government on this point. If they 
showed, as they were capable of show- 
ing, that the clause went beyond what 
was necessary, and that it was likely to 
produce the results which were so ably 
described by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
E. Clarke), he had no doubt the Govern- 
ment would yield to what he believed 
to be the general sense of the House on 
the matter. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, it was 
evident there was a general wish to 
make the Bill effective for its object. 
At the beginning of the discussion 
yesterday on the question of agency 
there was a very widespread feeling 
that some definition must be adopted ; 
but as the discussion proceeded hon. 
Members in all quarters of the House 
saw the impossibility of defining agency, 
and ultimately the Committee, by a large 





majority, fell in with the Government’s 
view. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) con- 
sidered that this Amendment, if adopted, 
would tend to destroy the effect of the 
Bill. The Solicitor General (Sir Farrer 
Herschell) said the Government wished 
to make no distinction between bribery 
and treating, and yet at the same mo- 
ment he announced the intention of 
dealing in an altogether different man- 
ner with bribery and treating. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
a single glass here and there would be 
of no consequence. He (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) quite admitted that in large 
constituencies a trivial glass here and 
there might have no connection with 
a trivial glass in the next street. In 
the smaller boroughs, however, treat- 
ing and undue influence were a greater 
means of demoralization than actual 
bribery, and it was to safeguard against 
that that the Attorney General was 
weakening his Bill. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) certainly did provide that 
an innocent candidate should be en- 
abled to sit again, but not until he had 
gone through another election. By that 
Amendment a constituency would be 
protected. The proposed Amendment, 
however, protected the candidate, but 
it failed to protect the constituency. 
Under the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) a candidate who 
might have been returned by wide- 
spread though isolated intimidation— 
undue influence and treating—would 
be able to continue the occupation of 
the seat. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
E. Clarke) had cited the case of Sir 
Edward Bates. He had no hesitation 
in saying that he knew Plymouth, and 
had much larger connections with Ply- 
mouth than the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who now sat for that consti- 
tuency. In the case of Sir Edward 
Bates, the Judge found there had been 
trivial and isolated acts of undue in- 
fluence and treating. Those who knew 
Plymouth knew very well that the whole 
constituency was, by isolated acts of 
treating, more demoralized than any 
constituency in England; and yet, if 
at the time of the Plymouth Petition 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) had been law, Sir 
Edward Bates would have been sitting 
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for Plymouth at this moment. If the 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
was not very careful in the course he 
took, he would turn the Bill into a Par- 
liamentary guide for corrupt practices 
—a guide which would show what to 
avoid; just what cute Parliamentary 
election agents wanted. He took it 
that the Attorney General had not ac- 
cepted the Amendment, but that he 
was going to draw up an Amend- 
ment to take its place. They must 
wait to see what that was before they 
pronounced a judgment upon it; but 
if it would allow a man who had been 
elected owing to corrupt practices of 
any kind, although he himself might 
have been innocent—if it would allow 
such a man tosit for the constituency, a 
gross injustice would be done to the 
constituency. The hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) 
dwelt largely on what was due to the 
candidate. They might be sure that 
the very door they opened to protect a 
candidate would let in a flood of cor- 
ruption that ought to vitiate any elec- 
tion. Was that the object some hon. 
Members hadin view? ‘Take the case of 
a moderate sized borough. The area over 
which trivial treating spread might be so 
large that, although perhaps undetected, 
it would turn the election. A Judge 
could only deal in the cases which came 
before him, and they might be few and 
very trivial in themselves. The main 
point was that the Amendment now 
under consideration would allow a man 
to sit for a constituency in which cor- 
rupt practices had prevailed ; indeed, the 
corrupt practices might have been the 
means of his return. He did not think 
it would be wise even in the interest of 
the candidate to accept the Amendment, 
for although he granted there might 
be some slight danger of an innocent 
man being unseated, if they had faith 
in the Judges that danger was very 
small. By this Amendment they would 
give Parliamentary sanction to a certain 
class of trivial and small treating. Un- 
due influence would spread, and the re- 
sult would be that the candidate would 
stand in a far more dangerous position 
than he would if the strict provisions 
of the clause remained unaltered. He 
hoped the Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James) would be most careful how he 
interfered with a provision which would 
make it dangerous to indulge in corrupt 
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practices. The stringent provisions of 
the Bill would protect a candidate far 
more effectually than any winking at 
trivial corruption, and he trusted the 
Attorney General would not give way 
in the matter. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it was very important that at this time 
they should ascertain the exact position 
in which they stood. He could not help 
feeling some apprehension that in con- 
sequence of the proceedings of the last 
half-hour or so there might be some 
chance of their losing the advantage 
which they had gained by the discussion 
on the clause and on the questions 
arising on the different Amendments 
during a great part of last night and 
this morning. It would be a very great 
misfortune if they were now, after having 
discussed the matter so far, to put it 
aside, as it were, into a drawer, and 
leave it alone—leave it to be taken up 
hereafter, they knew not when. It 
seemed to him that the 4th clause of the 
Bill was intended to apply td cases in 
which there had been any corrupt prac- 
tices not by the candidate personally, but 
by his agent; and it appeared toa great 
number of hon. Members that in laying 
down the severe punishment for any 
corrupt practicesthat might becommitted 
by the agent of the candidate it was of 
very great importance that they should 
take care they should not do any unne- 
cessary injustice to the candidate. It 
was felt that it would prevent men of 
character and of honour from becoming 
candidates if the clause were allowed to 
stand as it did. The first suggestion 
that occurred to most hon. Members was 
that if the candidate was to be placed in 
the hands of his agent and to be subject 
to severe punishment on account of any 
illegal and corrupt proceedings on the 
part of his agent, there ought to be some 
clear definition as to who an agent was, 
so that a candidate might know who the 
person was into whose power he was 
going to be placed. Therefore, several 
Amendments were suggested for the pur- 
pose of defining agency; but when those 
suggestions had been discussed, it was 
found, as was contended by the Govern- 
ment from the first, and as was evident 
to the minds of a great many Members, 
that it was impracticable to settle upon 
any definition of agency which would be 
satisfactory. A candidate was to be 
placed in the power of an agent over 
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whom he would have little or no control, 
and if there was any serious misconduct 
on the part of the agent, the candidate 
must bear the consequences, and the 
punishments, whatever they be, must fall 
upon him. But it was pointed out, and 
it was confirmed by quotations from the 
decisions of the Judges themselves, that, 
as the law at present stood, there was 
great risk of even the most trivial mat- 
ters producing consequences which some 
hon. Members considered ought only to 
flow from serious and sustained miscon- 
duct on the part of the agent. A num- 
ber of hon. Gentlemen, sitting in different 
parts of the House, put down Amend- 
ments for the purpose of meeting the 
cases of trivial lapses, adopting, as far 
as they could, the suggestions that arose 
from the testimony and from the state- 
ments of the Judges who had had occa- 
sion to deal with the matters. Discus- 
sion arose upon some of the Amendments 
last night. During the discussion of the 
first class of Amendments — namely, 
those with regard to the definition of 
agency, the Government carefully ab- 
stained from saying what their view 
was with respect to the second class of 
Amendments. When the time came for 
discussing the first of the second class of 
Amendments—namely, that of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), the Government 
stood forward in the person of the 
Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Herschell) 
and gave reasons which were satisfac- 
tory to their minds against the adoption 
of any of the proposed limitations. There 
the matter rested last night, and to-day 
the discussion upon the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s (Mr. Gorst’s) Amendment 
was renewed. In the course of the dis- 
cussion there was some reason to sup- 
pose that another Amendment — the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler)— 
would, on the whole, be more acceptable 
to a considerable number of hon. Mem- 
bers than the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst). In principle, there was no dif- 
ference between the two Amendments— 
they aimed at the same object; but, in 
phraseology, the one appeared to many 
to be more suitable to the circumstances 
of the case than the other, and the Com- 
mittee were rather led to infer from what 
had fallen from the Government that 
they held the same opinion. Holding 
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that opinion, they thought that a dis- 
cussion taken on the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) might lead to some- 
thing being done by the Government 
to solve the difficulty. Under those 
circumstances, his right hon. Friend 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) threw out the 
suggestion that the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) should be withdrawn, and 
that of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) substituted 
for it. To that proposal the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham agreed. 
The Amendment was, by leave, with- 
drawn, and the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton was pro- 
posed. So far they were all clear in the 
course they were taking; but then the 
Government got up and said—‘‘ We do 
not accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, neither do 
we move any Amendment upon it. But 
we suggest that the Amendment should 
be withdrawn, that the whole matter 
should stand over, and we will under- 
take, at a later period, to bring forward 
a proposal which will accomplish some 
portion at all events of that which the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton de- 
sires.’ The Committee was invited to 
agree to the Amendment being with- 
drawn, and to wait for an indefinite 
time for the Government’s Amendment 
—until, in fact, such a time as all that 
had just transpired would have passed 
out of their minds. They would have a 
proposal brought before them by the 
Government which they would be called 
upon to discuss at great disadvantage. 
He did not think that that would bea 
satisfactory mode of dealing with the 
question ; and he was bound to say that 
it would be something like sharp prac- 
tice towards his hon. and learned Friend, 
if, after inducing him to withdraw the 
Amendment in order that a discussion 
might be begun upon another Amend- 
ment, the Committee were now asked to 
agree to the withdrawal of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), because 
the Government said they intended to 
propose certain words of their own on 
the Report. He would not say that if 
the Government had intimated what it 
was they intended to propose on the 
Report, the Committee would not 
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have been satisfied, and that it would 
not have been desirable to wifdraw the 
Amendment; but they had nothing of 
that sort before them, and as the matter 
stood at present there was no course 
open to them, as it appeared to him, but 
to vote in support of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated with accuracy what 
had occurred since yesterday evening; 
but the right hon. Gentleman had not 
been many minutes upon his legs before 
he charged somebody or other with 
sharp practice. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
what he had stated was that the Govern- 
ment might be liable to a charge of 
sharp practice, if they induced the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) to withdraw his Amendment in 
order that the discussion should be taken 
upon another Amendment, and then 
asked the Committee to agree to the 
withdrawal of that Amendment. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he repudiated the 
charge of sharp practice altogether, and 
wished to mention one fact which the 
right hon. Gentleman entirely omitted. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
the facts connected with the withdrawal 
of the first Amendment; but the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that since 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham had been with- 
drawn, and the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton moved his Amendment, the 
Government got up and made the sug- 
gestion that that Amendment also should 
be withdrawn. He was afraid that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not have 
been in the House at the time. It was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) who rose and suggested 
that there was such a wide distinction 
between bribery and treating, that the 
Government ought to see if they could 
not find some way of making a pro- 
posal. The suggestion, therefore, in the 
first instance, came from the side of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. Never- 
theless, the right hon. Gentleman now 
got up and charged the Government 
with being guilty of something like 
sharp practice for having made the 
suggestion, when, in point of fact, they 
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had simply followed the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire. It seemed 
to him that the suggestion itself was 
endorsed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler); 
and, under such circumstances, the sug- 
gestion having come from the Front 
Opposition Bench, and being accepted 
by the Mover of the Amendment, he 
wondered what would bave been said if 
the Government had refused to take it 
into consideration. When he (the At- 
torney General) had suggested that this 
course should be taken, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South- West 
Lancashire cheered him over and over 
again; and if anybody had prophesied 
to him that in the course of Parlia- 
mentary conduct, or in the course of 
Parliamentary tactics, within half-an- 
hour of that time he would have found 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) denouncing the Government for 
accepting his own Colleague’s sugges- 
tion, after having been led on by the 
cheers of his right hon. Colleague, he 
(the Attorney General) would have de- 
clined to believe him. He could never 
have thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have repudiated the sug- 
gestion of his Colleague, or that he 
would have set them such an example 
of Parliamentary tactics. It was the 
more to be regretted when they knew 
that it came from one who had hitherto 
set so high an example of honour in 
regard to Parliamentary proceedings. 
What was the course they were now 
asked to take? He had hoped that 
the suggestion he had made to the Com- 
mittee would have solved the difficulty, 
and he thought he had conveyed to the 
Committee that he was willing to accept 
the lines in substance of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton. He had taken it 
distinctly on the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman that it should not apply 
to treating and undue influence, and 
that was substantially the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend. He had stated that 
he would carefully examine the words 
in order to see if he could not meet the 
views which had been expressed in re- 
gard to the application of the clause to 
minor offences. That offer seemed to 
meet most distinctly the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross). Then, in what position were 
they now? The Government had taken 
this course in the hope that it would 
meet with the moderate views of the 
Committee. He should deeply regret 
to have to vote against the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
as it now stood, because they would be 
negativing it as regarded all degrees 
of corrupt practices. But if, under the 
skilful guidance of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), hon. Members insisted upon the 
Amendment being divided upon, with 
all the objections at present contained 
in it in regard to bribery, the Colleague 
of the right hon. Gentleman having al- 
ready acknowledged that it was a de- 
sirable provision against bribery—if, 
upon the appeal to those who, to a great 
extent, sympathized with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), they were forced to take 
this course, and to decide upon the 
Amendment, he thought they would be 
acting most unwisely in relation to the 
course of conciliation which the Go- 
vernment were desirous of pursuing. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman insisted 
upon pushing the Amendment they 
would have no alternative; and they 
would be driven into the Lobby to vote 
against an Amendment which, to a great 
extent, they were willing to accept. If 
this Division were thrust upon the Go- 
vernment by hon. Members opposite, 
acting under the guidance of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he would ask the ma- 
jority of the House to consider whether 
the hostility now offered to the Amend- 
ment was not hostility on the part of 
the Government, but in consequence of 
the tactics pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) ? 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS denied 
that his right hon. Friend who sat beside 
him had either discarded his Colleague 
or denounced the Government. What 
he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had stated 
was, that he thought all corrupt prac- 
tices were not upon the same footing; 
and he might have been instrumental in 
inducing his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) to 
withdraw his Amendment in favour of 
that of the hon. Gentleman opposite. At 
the same time, he thought they were 
fairly entitled to say that they ought to 
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divide upon the Amendment now before 
them. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had stated, 
in the course of his remarks, that, hard 
as the clause pressed upon bribery, it 
would be much worse when they came 
to deal with the minor offences of treat- 
ing and undue influence; and the sug- 
gestion to which the Attorney General 
had referred came from the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, and not from him (Sir R. 
Assheton Oross). There was one sen- 
tence in the speech of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton upon which he cer- 
tainly had made a remark—namely, that 
he was opposed to the clause altogether 
as it stood, because he thought that, as 
to bribery and everything else, it was 
too severe. He had also stated that if. 
it were carried in regard to bribery, it 
ought to be modified in reference to 
undue influence and treating. He had 
stated that there was, undoubtedly, a 
great difference between bribery and the 
other two classes of offences ; and he fur- 
ther said that he should be glad if the 
Government could see their way to meet 
those minor offences. He had never, 
however, withdrawn his objection to the 
clause as it stood, even in regard to 
bribery. The utmost he had said was 
that the Government might be able to 
meet them half-way. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton went to a Divi- 
sion—and he certainly hoped he would— 
he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) would sup- 
port him. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) had placed the Com- 
mittee in a peculiar position. They were 
discussing an Amendment which the 
Mover was anxious to withdraw, and a 
clause the contents of which they were 
not acquainted with. He quite recog- 
nized the force of what the right hon. 
Gentleman said, that if the discussion 
were adjourned it would be renewed 
again, and all the talk they had now 
had would come on again, and that 
it might be brought forward some days 
or weeks hence to the disadvantage of 
all parties concerned. He therefore 
thought that some middle course might 
be taken, and that they might allow the 
Amendment to be withdrawn, on the con- 
dition that the Attorney General brought 
up a new clause on Monday, when the 
discussion might be renewed. 
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Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James) said, that that could not 
be done. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that, in 
that case, it appeared to him they had no 
alternative but to proceed with the dis- 
cussion of the Amendment upon its merits 
until the ordinary hour arrived for an 
adjournment. The discussion would then 
be renewed on Monday after Question 
time, and nothing would have been lost, 
and they would have advanced the Busi- 
ness of the Committee. If the other 
course could not be taken on account of 
technical reasons, this was the only course 
they could pursue. He thought the Go- 
vernment had made a reasonable sug- 
gestion, and that they had gone as far 
as they could be expected to go. They 
all admitted that it was a very difficult 
question to settle, and the concessions 
made by the Government appeared to 
him to be a reasonable approach to- 
wards asettlement. The argument that 
underlay the consideration of the matter 
was that a candidate might be made re- 
sponsible for the acts of an agent whom 
he might not have seen, and of whom he 
knew nothing. The Attorney General 
had stated, with great emphasis, that a 
candidate must be responsible for the 
acts of his agent. No doubt, in com- 
mercial matters, that was so; but aman 
who had an electoral agent could not be 
responsible for his action, because such 
an agent could delegate his authority to 
a third person, and therein lay the hard- 
ship and the danger to the candidate ; 
because under the clauses of this Bill the 
candidate was made responsible, and 
punished for the action of the third 
person. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) would get rid of that difficulty, 
and he apprehended that the new clause 
the Government intended to submit would 
also get rid of it. They could not insist 
on the Government giving them all they 
wanted, and they ought to accept that 
which they thought was best. At the 
same time, it had become evident that 
they could not make further progress 
with the Bill until such time as they had 
some definite understanding as to the 
position in which this matter rested. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had, no doubt, 
made a gocd tactical movement when he 
devoted some considerable time to an 
attack upon his right hon. Friend the 
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Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) and his action. Butit seemed 
to him (Mr. Ritchie) that the attack 
showed signs of weakness, because the 
Attorney General did not make a single 
remark upon the point at issue. Hoe 
(Mr. Ritchie) would point out wherein 
the difference between them lay. There 
might be an exceptional act of bribery 
and an exceptional act of treating. 
What was the difference in principle 
between the two? That was the point 
they were anxious to ascertain, and they 
had nowhere heard any definition of it. 
Of course, it must be borne in mind 
clearly that, by the Amendment now 
before the Committee, such a trivial act 
must not have been done with the know- 
ledge of the candidate or his immediate 
agent, and that it could not have had 
any effect upon the election. With 
these safeguards it was quite possible 
to draw a line between a trivial and an 
exceptional act of bribery and a trivial 
and exceptional act of treating. He 
therefore hoped the Committee would 
divide on the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), and not postpone the conside- 
ration of the question to a time when all 
these points would have to be raised 
over again. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
not help thinking—and he believed the 
Committee would agree with him—that 
the three last speeches they had listened 
to—certainly the two former of them— 
were really an argument against any 
course of conciliation on the part of 
the Government. He asked the Com- 
mittee to remember what had taken 
place. No doubt, they had arrived at 
a critical and difficult part of the Bill. 
Hon. Members opposite, and those on 
that side of the House, desired, if pos- 
sible, to protect Members of Parliament 
and candidates from being unjustly 
compromised by election agents. That 
was a perfectly legitimate object, and 
one which it was extremely desirable to 
accomplish. On the other hand, the 
Government represented that unless they 
were careful in their endeavour to pro- 
tect Members and intending candi- 
dates, they might fail to secure purity 
of election. There was no doubt what- 
ever of this—that if they were deter- 
mined there should be no risk whatever 
to candidates or to Members of the 
House, they might as well give up alto- 
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gether all attempts to prevent bribery 
and corruption. It was impossible, in 
his opinion, to prevent some little in- 
justice being done. That being the 
state of the case, the Government de- 
sired, on the one hand, to meet the 
legitimate objects of hon. Members who 
had criticized the Bill; but, at the same 
time, they were anxious to protect the 
main principles of the Bill. A sugges- 
tion, which came to them in the first 
place in the shape of a hint, was adopted 
at once by the Mover of the Amendment 
before the Committee, and further ex- 
plained by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross). It 
was pressed by both of those Members 
on the attention of the House; and the 
Government considered that to that 
suggestion, at all events, there could 
not be taken the objection which ap- 
plied to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler). They determined, 
therefore, to give a favourable conside- 
ration to the suggestion made to them. 
His hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne (Mr. Joseph Cowen) told 
them that the discussion . should not 
cease until the Government declared 
definitely what they intended to do with 
regard to the Amendment. Now, that 
was a course of action which was likely 
to be mistaken in the constituencies. 
Every hon. Member who had spoken 
declared his intense anxiety to see the 
Bill become law. Therefore, it seemed 
that every Member was desirous to see 
the Bill passed. If they did so desire, 
he must say that they were not maite- 
rially assisting the progress of the mea- 
sure by the course they were adopting. 
The discussion had already occupied two 
whole Sittings; and yet it was now 
threatened that the discussion would be 
continued unless the Government gave 
an explanation of an Amendment which 
was not before them. He objected alto- 
gether to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
in the form in which it now stood. He 
was quite certain that if the Amend- 
ment was adopted it would provide a 
loophole through which all the acts they 
were protesting against, and from which 
they were expressing their anxiety to 
be protected, would again creep up. It 
was asserted that all that was required 
was that the Election Judge should find 
that the bribery was a corrupt practice, 
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yet of so trivial a character that it did 
not vitiate the election. That would 
prevent an Election Petition being suc- 
cessful in every borough in which there 
was anything like a large majority. 
Take the case of Wolverhampton. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton sat for a borough which was 
as pure as any in the United Kingdom, 
although that might not always be the 
case. The Members for that borough 
were returned by a majority of 6,000 
or 8,000 votes. There might have been 
bribery in Wolverhampton; but what 
sort of proof must be given in order that 
an Election Judge should be able to 
declare the election void on account of 
bribery? Unless they could show that 
the bribery had an effect upon the elec- 
tion—in which case they would have to 
show that more than 6,000 persons had 
been bribed, which would be an impos- 
sibility; or unless they could show that 
the bribery was not of a trivial charac- 
ter, which must, of course, be considered 
in reference to the number of the con- 
stituency, and the majority — unless 
they could show one of those two things, 
they would not be able to void the 
election. In his opinion, the key-note 
of this question of bribery and corrupt 
practices was not so much their dealing 
with the candidate as with the agents. 
It was nonsense to talk of the bribery 
of candidates. A candidate was never 
personally conscious of bribery; at any 
rate, he never admitted it. They were 
never able.to prove that a candidate had 
been personally conscious of bribery. 
He thought there was hardly a case on 
record in which the candidate had been 
proved to have countenanced the bri- 
bery or corrupt practices by which the 
election was rendered void. Therefore, 
if they dealt with the candidate, and 
the candidate alone, they would be doing 
nothing whatever. They must make it 
impossible, or, at all events, impolitic, 
for the agents to bribe. The agents 
were not appointed directly by the can- 
didate, and they could only do that by 
convincing these persons that they ran 
great risk in committing bribery. If 
they allowed the agents to see that there 
was any possibility of escape, and that 
no single act committed by any one of 
them could vitiate the election unless it 
was shown that general malpractices 
were going on, no candidate would ever 
be unseated. He thought the Commit- 
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tee had to consider, at the present time, 
which of two things they would prefer— 
whether they would prefer to make a 
candidate absolutely safe, in which case 
they might as well give up all further 
consideration of the Bill, or whether 
they would endeavour to procure purity 
of election, and, at the same time, do 
all in their power to prevent the possi- 
bility of inflicting injustice. He believed 
that by a moderate Amendment, such as 
that proposed, in the first instance, by the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), they would have gone as 
far as they could in the direction of pro- 
tecting a candidate. They would have 
protected him against trivial acts of 
treating. He did not believe in trivial 
acts of bribery. He believed that, asa 
rule, where bribery was committed it 
was not trivial. On the other hand, 
treating might be trivial and unimport- 
ant. It was possible, as had been sug- 
gested, that a member of an Election 
Committee might give a voter a glass 
of beer without considering the effect of 
what he was doing, and it was just pos- 
sible that that would be held to have 
vitiated the election. He must say that 
a Judge would take an extreme view if 
he did so hold ; and if they could protect 
a candidate against such a penalty he 
thought they were justified in doing so. 
He believed the Government had shown 
every desire to meet all reasonable ob- 
jections, and further they did not feel 
disposed to go. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was sorry 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
had interposed in the debate. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed utterly uncon- 
scious of the course which opinion had 
taken in the Committee last night and 
that day. The right hon. Gentleman 
was still sticking at the point which 
they had disposed of last night, and was 
reproducing arguments which had al- 
ready been effectively answered. He 
protested against the proposal to put 
the question off. The Amendment was 
proposed in the right place in the Bill. 
There had been ample Notice of it, and 
the Government ought to have made up 
their minds. It would be ridiculous to 
put it off to some other stage, when it 
would be impossible to give sufficient 
attention to it. It was now raised at the 
proper time, and in the proper place; 
and it was the duty of the Government 
to say if they could not do something to 
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meet the demands of justice. It was 
perfectly clear that candidates were 
often placed in the most painful posi- 
tion, and in a position in which they 
ought not to be placed. Ample proof of 
this was to be found in the opinion ex- 
pressed, over and over again, by Baron 
Bramwell, Mr. Justice Lush, and other 
Judges. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that a good 
deal of the present discussion would have 
been rendered unnecessary if hon. Mem- 
bers had been present last night when the 
Attorney General made his able speech. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then 
pointed out the reasons why he could 
not accept the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), not because he did not seem 
satisfied with the object aimed at, but 
because he knew there would be great 
difficulty in drafting an Amendment. 
At the same time, the general feeling in 
the House was that something ought to 
be done in the direction of the Amend- 
mont of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham. He believed there were 
some hon. Members who would have 
taken either the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham, or the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler); but, on 
the whole, there was a strong feeling 
that some terms ought to be arrived at. 
The hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) told them that those who sup- 
ported the Amendment showed that they 
possessed no confidence in the Judges. 
Now, he (Mr. Heneage) ventured to say 
that the speech of the hon. Member, by 
that very remark, entirely fell to the 
ground, because all that was now asked 
was that a dispensing power should be 
given to the Judges. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine his remarks to the 
Amendment now before the Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he only wished 
to remark that they showed their con- 
fidence in the Judges by asserting that 
they were quite ready to accept their 
decision ; and yet, at the same time, the 
Committee were not content to put that 
amount of confidence in the Judges 
which the Government asked them to 
do, by giving them power to absolve 
persons whom they really did not think 
had committed corrupt practices. He 
thought the attacks which had been 























made on the Government from the other 
side of the House were unfair. His 
own opinion was that the Government 
had endeavoured to meet the feeling of 
the House; and, during the last hour, 
the discussion had gone backwards in- 
stead of forwards, owing, he thought, to 
the fact that many hon. Gentlemen were 
now present who were not in the House 
last night. It was quite clear that a 
dispensing power ought not to be given 
to the Judges in the case of bribery; 
but the rule must be laid down in the 
Act fairly, and the Judges must have 
no dispensing power. In regard to 
personation, it was equally desirable 
that they should put down the offence ; 
but his own opinion was that the best 
way of doing so would be to keep the 
Register free from dead men. He was 
acquainted with an instance in which 
there were 11,000 names on the Register, 
and 3,000 of them were those of persons 
who were either dead or duplicated. 
That fact afforded a considerable chance 
to persons for committing personation. 
He trusted that the Committee would 
support the Government in the line they 
were taking. He hoped a compromise 
would be come to, because it would be 
a most disastrous thing now to go toa 
Division. A great many Members did 
not like the clause ; but they must either 
vote for that, or for the Amendment 
which had been fairly made by the Go- 
vernment. He believed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton was himself of 
that opinion; and he was sure that a 
very large number who were in doubt 
this morning as to the course they should 
take now found themselves freed from 
difficulty by the course adopted by the 
Government. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he hoped the 
Committee would insist upon going to 
a Division; and he wished to say that, 
so far as he was concerned, he was not 
the least to be deterred from speaking 
on this question by what the President 
of the Board of rade had said. The 
right hon. Gentleman complained be- 
cause the Committee had not accepted, 
in a spirit of conciliation, the suggestion 
of the Attorney General; but he must 
say that a more objectionable speech 
he had seldom listened to than that 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He did 
not at all take exception to the speech 
of the Attorney General; but when 
the right hon. Gentleman came for- 
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ward in an entirely different manner, 
and told hon. Members that, if they 
ventured to discuss this matter any fur- 
ther, their conduct would be misunder- 
stood in the constituencies, he thought 
there was a little too much of this re- 
ference to the constituencies. It was 
felt throughout the House that this 
threatening and dragooning was really 
becoming intolerable. Their conduct 
was to be misunderstood by the con- 
stituencies! What was the conduct that 
was to be misunderstood ? The Govern- 
ment brought forward a clause in this 
Bill so harsh that it was likely to defeat 
the purpose of the Bill itself. [The 
ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir Henry James): 
It does not alter the law.] True; but 
they were now re-settling the law in 
regard to corrupt practices. The Go- 
vernment had largely extended the scope 
of the penalties by this Bill, and im- 
posed greater penalties; and they were 
now asked to modify some of the clauses, 
on the suggestion of the most learned 
Judges in the land. A harsh enactment 
would be perpetuated in the law of the 
land if this clause was to stand in its 
present shape. But now he wanted to 
know what was the conduct that was tobe 
misunderstood? Here was a proposal, 
in this 4th clause, which had been ob- 
jected to from every quarter of the 
House, and upon which Amendments 
had been placed on the Paper. They 
could get no satisfactory statement from 
the Government as to what they were 
prepared to do; but to-day, when a 
number of various Amendments were 
on the Paper which might have occupied 
a long time, a suggestion was made, and 
strongly supported by the right hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), that all these 
Amendments should be cleared off, in 
order that they might come to a dis- 
cussion and decision upon the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), which 
gave the best promise of narrowing the 
discussion. Then the Attorney General 
made an offer, which he certainly thought 
was to some extent a concession, and 
which some Members were disposed to 
adopt. He himself was not at all dis- 
posed to adopt it, for reasons which he 
would submit presently. Some differ- 
ence of opinion was expressed as to whe- 
ther this Amendment was now offered 
for the first time ; the Attorney General 
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said he quite agreed in what he under- 
stood to be the meaning of the right hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire ; 
but then it had turned out that he 
quite misunderstood the matter. They 
had not been discussing this new offer on 
one of the most important questions 
raised by this Bill for more than a few 
minutes, when the President of the 
Board of Trade got up and told them 
their conduct was to be misunderstood 
by the constituencies. Concession was 
useless, and conciliation impossible, if 
such language as that was to be used. 
The conviction was growing in his mind 
from day to day that those charges were 
not made in the interests of particu- 
lar measures, but for the purpose of 
creating and strengthening a cry which 
might be availed of in the country here- 
after. Now, he desired to pass from 
that controversy. It was most un- 
pleasant to have to refer to such a mat- 
ter; but if there was any truth in such 
charges, letthem be brought forward and 
tested ; and, if not, then let them not be 
thrown down upon the floor of the 
House in order to provoke irritation 
amongst those against whom they were 
made. What was the real point? The 
Attorney General said he was willing to 
adopt the policy of the Amendment, 
except so far as it dealt with bribery; 
and that, without exactly saying how it 
was to be done, at some future stage of 
the Bill he proposed to bring up a clause 
for that purpose. The ground upon 
which he was not satisfied with the pro- 
posal was this. No doubt, it was a great 
object, as far as possible, to get rid of 
corruption and obtain purity of elec- 
tions ; but, on the other hand, they must 
not make the law so hard that it would 
become unpopular in the constituencies. 
It was, above all things, important, as 
far as possible, to preserve the innocent 
man from undeserved consequences ; and 
he agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) 
that there was a danger of making it 
impossible for the very kind of men 
they most wished to have in the House 
—men of great respectability and honour 
—to come here because they would 
not be willing to confront the dangers 
they would have to risk if the law was 
laid down as was now proposed. What 
were they asked to do by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton? There were two pur- 
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poses aimed at by the Amendment. 
One was, in certain cases, to declare that 
an election should not be void ; the other 
was to declare, in certain cases, that the 
penalties should not attach to the candi- 
date. Those were two perfectly different 
purposes, and he approved of both of 
them; but the real object was to give 
the Judge, in certain cases, an equitable 
power of extricating a candidate from 
penalties of a severe kind; and in cer- 
tain cases, also, to prevent the election 
being declared void. The first of these 
objects was the one which pressed upon 
his mind, and it was with regard to 
that that he could not accept the 
Amendment of the Attorney General 
as satisfactory. What difference was 
there between giving a man an “ oc- 
casional” glass of beer, and giving 
him an ‘‘occasional’’ half-a-crown ? 
Where was the distinction in principle? 
Why should a candidate be made to 
suffer a penalty of the most dishonouring 
kind—namely, that he should not be 
allowed to be a candidate in his own 
town or county for seven years—in one 
case, and not in the other? He could 
understand, to a certain extent, the dis- 
tinction as applied to the other part of 
the clause—namely, as to invalidating 
an election; but as to a candidate who 
was to be thus punished, it was impos- 
sible for the Attorney General, by means 
of any subtlety, to draw a distinction. 
They were now dealing with a very im- 
portant matter. If they made the law 
so severe that they could not get the 
best men to come forward—the men 
who had been described by the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. 
Clarke) as the successful mercantile and 
professional men, the county gentlemen, 
and the wealthy and popular men in the 
boroughs or counties—their places would 
be taken by men whom they least wished 
to have in the House, namely, the 
‘‘ carpet-baggers ’—fellows who went 
about ready to face any danger. The 
consequence would be that while the 
constituencies would not be in any ap- 
preciable degree purer than if this 
Amendment had been adopted, a serious 
barrier would be raised up, and the 
doors of the House closed against the 
very men whom they wanted here. 
Therefore, with great earnestness, he 
implored the Committee to pause well 
before they rejected this Amend- 
ment, 
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Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the right hon. and learned Member who 
had just sat down had ended his speech 
with a mild and moderate argument, 
although he had entered on the discus- 
sion with a great deal of warmth. 
Having taken up the hard canon put 
forward by the right hon. Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), that Members for the Univer- 
sities ought not to interpose in this de- 
bate, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not, he was glad to see, adhered 
toit. But theright hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) 
had really said what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) 
was now so indignant with the Presi- 
deut of the Board of Trade for say- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman said, if 
they passed any of these Amendments, 
they would make things a great deal 
worse than they now were. Was that 
true or not? If it was true, then he 
did not wonder at anybody saying that 
the constituencies would think the House 
had done a very bad thing indeed. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not disputed 
that this proposed Amendment was a 
relaxation of the existing law. If that 
was 80, it was quite obvious that the 
tendency was to relax the existing se- 
curity against bribery. The Attorney 
General had said that would be totally 
unsafe, and that if they relaxed the law 
against bribery to the extent of this 
Amendment they would make things 
worse. He had admitted that a relaxa- 
tion might be made with regard to mat- 
ters which did not include bribery; but 
as this Amendment would relax the 
existing law against bribery it could 
not safely be adopted. Did the Com- 
mittee intend to make the security 
against bribery less severe? If so, then 
let them vote for this Amendment; but 
the Government, through the Attorney 
General, said they could not consent to 
the Amendment, because it would make 
things much more dangerous than at 
present. What did this Amendment do ? 
Corrupt practice, of course, included 
bribery; but undercertain circumstances, 
according to the Amendment, that was 
not to make anelection void. That was 
the real issue, and the Government held 
that that was not a safe course to adopt. 
Desiring, as they did, to repress more 
strongly than before corrupt practices, 
and especially bribery, the Government 





could not assent to an Amendment which 
was, in point of fact,a relaxation of the 
security against bribery. That was a 
very clear and distinct issue, upon which 
he thought the Committee might very 
well come to a decision ; and he could 
not see why the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite should be so indig 
nant at the President of the Board of 
Trade for saying that to support an 
Amendment which confessedly relaxed 
the security against bribery was a 
course of procedure very likely to be 
misunderstood. He thought it was, and 
that it was just as well that that should 
be said; but he did not see that there 
was anything menacing in that at all. 
They were conducting affairs in that 
House in the presence of the country ; 
and they must be extremely careful, 
with every endeavour they could use, not 
to relax any security which at present 
existed against bribery. Withreference to 
equities generally, and to the position of 
the Judges, he was very much disposed 
to hold that none of those provisions 
were wanted at all. The fact was that 
able Judges did administer equities 
already, and had always done so. [Mr. 
Warton: They poate | Well, they 
did so; and he ventured to say there 
were hon. Gentlemen opposite who knew 
that equities had been administered. 
The right hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) knew that equities 
could be and were administered by the 
Judges. When Baron Martin sat as an 
Election Judge, he gave free expression 
to these equities, and said he was not 
going to upset a man for 1s. 6d. No 
legislation that could be passed could 
compel a Judge, who had not the dis- 
position or the strength to administer the 
equities, todo so. He believed that, as 
the law now stood, a Judge had power 
to take a rational and common-sense 
view. [Mr. J. Cowzn: Why not put 
that in the Bill?] There were some 
things that could not be put into a 
Statute, and of all things the most diffi- 
cult to define in a Statute was common 
sense. Men were called upon every day 
to act upon one side or the other; and 
if the Committee attempted to put into 
words the principles upon which they 
acted they would entirely fail, and pro- 
bably very much embarrass the men 
who had to come to a conclusion. He 
believed the Judges had all in their 
power that it was desired to give them. 
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As to this Amendment, it seemed to him 
to give a sort of letter of licence to modi- 
fied crime. No doubt there were Gen- 
tlemen who held a different opinion ; 
but to the Government that was the real 
meaning of the Amendment, and they 
were unable to accept it. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN said, hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken on the opposite 
side of the House desired to have a 
Division taken as to whether bribery was 
to come within this Proviso or not; but 
the Government said, and he believed 
with great truth, that it was impossible 
to allow bribery. He wished to put it 
to hon. Members that those who voted 
for the Amendment of the hon. Member 
would then be able to vote upon the 
questién of including or excluding bri- 
bery. He thought the compromise 
offered by the Attorney General reason- 
able and acceptable, and he hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would ad- 
here to it; but as there was a dispo- 
sition to force matters to a Division, and 
get the Government to include bribery 
in the compromise, he would propose to 
insert in the second line of the Amend- 
ment the words ‘ other than bribery,” 
so as to limit the action of the Proviso 
to corrupt practices which were not bri- 
bery—namely, treating and undue in- 
fluence. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word ‘‘ practices,” 
to insert the words ‘other than bri- 
bery.”—(Mr. Alexander Brown.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ other than bribery’ be inserted in the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Go- 
vernment had complained of the words 
‘‘sharp practice’? having been used; 
but, although he should not have used 
such words, it seemed to him that, by 
this change of front, the Government 
had done an exceedingly good stroke of 
business. What occurred last night? 
He was anxious that one of these Equity 
Clauses should be adopted ; but, seeing 
that there were four or five of them, and 
thinking that if those who favoured the 
Amendments spread themselves over all 
of them they would be defeated, he sug- 
gested that other hon. Members should 
withdraw their clauses in order that the 
discussion and Division might take place 
upon the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
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Fowler). Hon. Members had withdrawn 
their Amendments on that understand- 
ing, and he thought it wasvery hard upon 
them to find this compromise. What 
did the compromise mean? It meant 
that when they asked for a shilling they 
only got a halfpenny. Could the At- 
torney General say what distinction 
there was between treating and bribing ? 
He himself could not see the slightest 
difference between giving a man a glass 
of beer and giving him the money to buy 
beer with; except that beer was a more 
insidious way of bribing than money. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
complained of some observations by the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen), and incidentally of some ob- 
servation he (Mr. Labouchere) had in- 
terjected. His observation was that he 
thought it would be advisable not to 
take a Division to-day; and the reason 
why he suggested that was that the hon. 
Member for Newcastle had expressed a 
hope that the Amendment of the Attor- 
ney General would be brought up on 
Monday. The reply of the Attorney 
General was that that would be impos- 
sible ; but if they divided at once, they 
would then pass to the next clause, and 
the Amendment would have to come in 
at the end. Under these circumstances, 
and considering that a discussion on this 
question was necessary, he did not think 
it was anything monstrous to propose 
that the discussion should go on for 
a while longer this evening, in order to 
give the Attorney General an opportu- 
nity of bringing up his Amendment on 
Monday. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
had also said that they were to be 
threatened with the constituencies. 
[‘*No, no!”] Would the right hon. 
Gentleman state what he did say ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
what he did say was that, in his opinion, 
the course which some hon. Members 
had taken was likely to be misunder- 
stood, and that the constituencies might 
very likely doubt the extreme anxiety 
for the passage of this Bill which some 
hon. Members had expressed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
think he had misunderstood the right 
hon. Gentleman; but, so far as he was 
concerned, he would relieve the right 
hon. Gentleman of all anxiety. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that, great as was the confidence which 
he had no doubt his constituents felt in 
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Her Majesty’s Government, they felt a 
great deal more confidence in him (Mr. 
Labouchere). . When he took one view 
of a measure and the Government took 
another, they were perfectly convinced 
that he was right and the Government 
were wrong. What his constituents 
thought was not that this Bill should be 
hurried through, but that it should be a 
good and a sound Bill; and he denied 
that that would be the case if this com- 
promise was accepted. What were the 
facts? He would take Northampton. 
A good deal had been said about that 
constituency ; but he thought it was ad- 
mitted to be a pure constituency—both 
on the Liberal and on the Conservative 
side. There were a large number of 
gentlemen in that borough who took an 
active interest in politics. They were 
members of a Committee, or of a Three 
or Five Hundred; but they would come 
in the category of agents. Suppose that 
one of those should be so carried away 
by his feelings during an election as to 
say to anothere lector—‘‘ Come and vote. 
You are a working man; you don’t 
seem to like giving up a day’s work in 
order to vote; but I will give you 2s. or 
8s.” As he understood it, the Bill, as it 
now stood, even with the proposed com- 
promise, would enable a Member to be 
unseated upon that. It was all very 
well to talk about Members not thinking 
of themselves in these matters; but he 
had no hesitation in saying that he did 
think of himselfin this matter. If there 
had been bribery, the election must be 
declared void; but it was monstrous to 
say that they would trust the Judges 
when: it was a matter of beer, and not 
when it was a matter of money. If, as 
the Home Secretary said, the Judges 
had this power already, why did the 
Government object to putting it in the 
Bill? He did not want to define common 
sense ; but he wished to give the Judges 
a plain power such as the Home Secre- 
tary said they already had, but which 
they themselves said they had not, and 
in consequence injustice had been com- 
mitted. It was unfair to say that any- 
body who took that view was in favour 
of bribery. There were Gentlemen who 
were just as strongly opposed to bribery 
as the Attorney General himself, and 
they were anxious that this power should 
be inserted in the Bill. If the Attorney 
General limited his Amendment to treat- 
ing and undue influence, he should him- 





self at once put down an Amendment to 
include bribery; and he was perfectly 
convinced that his constituents would 
not think he had done so from any desire 
to evade the consequences of bribery, or 
to encourage bribery. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not wish to 
re-open this debate ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber had challenged him to say what was 
the difference between bribery and treat- 
ing. His belief was that one was as 
great an evil as the other; but he knew 
of no case in which trivial treating had 
ever unseated a Member. He did, how- 
ever, know of cases in which what was 
termed bribery had unseated a Member. 
Treating, when it was at all general, was 
well known; but bribery was secret. He 
made no distinction between the two 
things morally; but in respect to the 
proof, and also because there might be 
greater danger in respect to what was 
termed innocent treating, he thought he 
might draw a safe distinction under this 
4th clause. He must appeal tothe hon. 
Member (Mr. A. H. Brown) not to press 
his Amendment; and he hoped the 
Committee would consider his Amend- 
ment in conjunction with that of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), and see whether the 
ideas expressed by the Amendment 
would be strengthened by the bringing 
up of a new clause. Some disadvantage, 
he feared, would result from this discus- 
sion. He had done all he could to meet 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton; but the result would 
teach him to be more certain, before he 
made a concession, that it was the gene- 
ral wish of the House. Now he was 
taunted for not giving way; but when 
he accepted the very suggestion that 
came from those who had a right to 
make it, then he was told that there was 
something which was not keeping faith. 
What deduction could he draw other 
than that in future he must be much 
more careful and cautious ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
said, he had not the slightest intention 
to say anything that could, in the 
slightest degree, cause annoyance to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mn. H. H. FOWLER said, he must 
enter his strong protest against the 
statement of the Home Secretary that 
this Amendment was confessedly in- 
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tended to relax the securities against 
bribery, and was intended to give a letter 
of licence for modified corruption. He 
utterly repudiated that suggestion. This 
Amendment was the suggestion to that 
House of one of the most eminent of our 
Judges. It was a suggestion stamped 
with the authority of Lord Bramwell, 
and it had been met by the Attorney 
General on totally different grounds 
from those of the Home Secretary. He 
regarded the Amendment as intended to 
strengthen the securities against bribery, 
and to promote purity of election ; but, 
apart from that personal question, in 
what position were the Committee now ? 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
correctly said that this suggestion did not 
come from himself in the first instance, 
but from him (Mr. H. H. Fowler); but 
a great many Members were not pre- 
sent last night, and the Committee were 
at a great disadvantage in pursuing this 
discussion. The strain and the strength 
of the arguments last night was the 
hardship of this stringent law on treat- 
ing. The force of the Attorney General’s 
reply was with reference to bribery. He 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) had thrown out the 
suggestion that if the Government were 
not prepared to accept the whole Amend- 
ment they might meet it in some degree. 
‘“‘ Half a loaf was better than no bread.” 
He should very much have preferred the 
Amendment as it stood, although he was 
free to admit that the language might 
be improved and its legal bearings might 
be amended; but the Government had 
stated that they would not accept it as it 
stood. They said, however, that they 
would meet the Amendment half way, 
and would remove from this stringent 
law a large number of the offences to 
which he had called attention this after- 
noon ; but they would not alter the law 
as to cases in which there was an actual 
passing of money. If they could not get 
everything, was it not better to get what 
they could ? Ifthe Amendment was taken 
to a Division, the Committee would vote 
upon it as a whole, and would vote 
against the principle of relaxation. He 
should, therefore, ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. If leave was refused, 
he should, of course, vote for his own 
Amendment, which he very much pre- 
ferred ; but, as a matter of Parliamentary 
strategy, he thought it would be better 
to get what he could from the Govern- 
ment in the way of a compromise, with- 
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out attempting to get what, under the 
circumstances, was impossible. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 180; 
Noes 209: Majority 29.—(Div. List, 
No. 148.) 


Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
now wished to move a Proviso which, he 
believed, embodied the views of the At- 
torney General. It would be found to 
include bribery, personation, and other 
corrupt practices. He thought the Com- 
mittee were not prepared to part with 
the subject until the Government either 
adopted this proposal or amended it, 
notwithstanding the decision they had 
just arrived at. In order to give the At- 
torney General an opportunity of modi- 
fying the clause in any way he might 
suggest, he (Sir Hardinge Giffard) would 
move the Amendment which now stood 
in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, at the end of the Clause, to add— 
“Provided always, That if the election court 
shall in their report state that the corrupt 
practices, of which such candidate shall be found 
guilty by his agent, were not personations, or of 
a trivial character, and that they did not affect 
the result of the election, then the election shall 
not be void.” —(Sir Hardinge Giffard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would appeal to 
the Committee to assist the Government 
in the confusion into which the matter 
had got in consequence of this particular 
course of action before the Government 
had time to consider the subject. Owing 
to the hurried way in which. his hon. and 
learned Friend had drawn the Proviso, 
the effect of the words was to prevent 
an act of bribery voiding an election. 
Nevertheless, the disqualification of the 
candidate remained. His hon. and 
learned Friend had undertaken the task 
of drawing up the Amendment which 
he asked the Committee to accept as 
final legislation; and, nevertheless, he 
submitted to them a Proviso which did 
not carry out what he meant. The whole 
object of the Amendment was to relieve 
a candidate, and yet it did nothing of 
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the kind. Then, ought the Government 
to be asked, in this hurried manner, to 
accept words which did not for a moment 
carry out what his hon. and learned 
Friend desired? Did his hon. and learned 
Friend mean to relieve a candidate from 
disqualification? [Sir Harprnez Gir- 
rarD: Yes!] He had certainly under- 
stood that that was his object; but the 
words submitted by his hon. and learned 
Friend certainly did not carry out that 
object. Instead of allowing the Govern- 
ment calmly to consider the matter, as 
he (the Attorney General) had promised 
they would do, if the Committee would 
allow him to draw the clause as he wished 
on the lines of the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), and, acting in con- 
junction with his hon. Friend, an Amend- 
ment was submitted which it was im- 
possible for them to accept. He had 
promised to draw up the best clause he 
could, and although hon. Members op- 
posite had departed from the arrange- 
ment he still adhered to his promise. 
He would not treat the Division which 
had just taken place as final ; but, at the 
same time, he could not accept the pro- 
posal of his hon. and learned Friend, and 
he did not see why they should be re- 
quired to come to a conclusionin a hurried 
manner without due consideration. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he must express 
his surprise at the remarks which had 
been made by the Attorney General. 
These Amendments had been on the 
Paper for the last 10 days, and the Go- 
vernment had never suggested what line 
they were going to take in reference to 
amending them until that day. They 
had had ample opportunity for doing 
so; but, instead of clearly indicating 
what their intention was, they had made 
loose statements and delivered loose 
speeches two or three times a-day. He 
thought the Committee ought not to 
part with the clause until they knew 
from the Government what they meant 
to do. In the course of half-an-hour 
the time for adjournment would have 
arrived; and they were quite entitled, 
when the House met on Monday at 4 
o’clock, to be in possession of the words 
which the Government proposed to in- 
corporate in the clause. This was the 
place in which they ought to appear; 
and it was only right and proper that 
they should be put in. He did not ac- 
cept the criticism of the Attorney Gene- 
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ral upon his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard). The closing words of the clause 
were “that if the candidate had been 
elected his election should be void,” and 
the Amendment provided that if the 
Election Court should state that the 
corrupt practices were of a trivial cha- 
racter, and that they did not affect the 
result of the election, then the election 
should not be void. It wasquiterightthat 
there should be some Amendment upon 
that important point when the House re- 
assembled on Monday; and if the At- 
torney General wished to put it in better 
words he could do so. There was no- 
thing to prevent his hon. and learned 
Friend from placing on the Paper an 
Amendment to carry out the views he 
had announced to the Committee, and 
which he desired to carry out. He him- 
self (Mr. Gibson) had the most entire 
faith in what the Attorney General had 
said, and he gave implicit credence to 
his good intentions in the matter; but 
he did not think that it was either con- 
venient or desirable to pass away from 
the clause until the Committee knew 
what the Government intended to do. 
He saw no reason why the Attorney 
General should not make the statement 
now which would have to be submitted 
later on in the form of a new clause. It 
must be remembered that the clause 
dealt with penalties for corrupt prac- 
tices, and was a most momentous one, 
and it ought not to be parted with with- 
out a clear understanding. He had a 
very strong opinion that the ideas of 
many Members in reference to other 
clauses of the Bill must be substantially 
affected by the way in which they saw 
that these corrupt practices were dealt 
with. He wanted to know now, as it 
had not been stated clearly, whether the 
Attorney General meant to convey that 
he intended to present to the Committee, 
for its acceptance, an Amendment which 
would enable an Election Judge to say 
that in cases of undue influence and 
treating of an exceptional and trivial 
character they would not affect the re- 
sult of the election, and the election 
would not be declared void? That was 
a clear and specific question. It was all 
very well to convey to the Committee 
that the Government intended to deal 
with treating and undue influence in a 
way different from that in which they 
dealt with bribery and personation. He 
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could quite understand that; but, never- 
theless, it still left them very much in 
the dark. At present, they knew that 
bribery and personation would entail 
the loss of the seat and all the other 
consequences provided in the Bill; and, 
as there would also be the finding of the 
Election Judge of undue influence and 
treating, he wanted to know from the 
Attorney General what his ideas were 
as to the powers of the Election Judge, 
if he were to arrive at the conclusion he 
had been speaking of in reference to 
undue influence and treating? Was he 
to have the power of declaring that the 
election was not void, and of freeing the 
candidate from all consequences ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would take the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). He would take up the Ist 
clause, which required to be safeguarded, 
by the fact that the corrupt practices 
were committed with the knowledge and 
consent of the candidate. He would 
also take the 2nd clause, subject also 
to verbal alteration; and would apply 
both provisions only to bribery and per- 
sonation, and not to treating and undue 
influence. He would do more than that. 
Instead of only making the election void, 
he would carry it further, and remove 
the disqualification from the candidate. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that, after the very clear and satisfactory 
statement of the Attorney General, he 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend would 
withdraw his Amendment, and that the 
Committee would be able to finish the 
4th clause before the hour for adjourn- 
ment arrived. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD inti- 
mated that he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Punishment of persons con- 
victed on indictment of corrupt prac- 
tices). 

Mr. GORST said, he proposed to move 
an Amendment in the first part of the 
clause. The clause provided that a per- 
son who committed any corrupt prac- 
tice other than personation, or aiding, 
abetting, counselling, or procuring the 
offence of personation, should be guilty 
of amisdemeanour. He proposed to omit 
the words, ‘‘ other than personation, aid- 
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ing, abetting, counselling, or procuring 
the offence of personation.” He saw 
no reason why personation should be 
placed in a different category, and he 
thought that all corrupt practices would 
more properly be treated alike. The 
effect of putting personation in another 
category was to make it a slightly more 
severe penalty than it was at present 
made. Instead of a misdemeanour, it 
was made a felony punishable by two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour; 
whereas other offences were punished 
by only one year’s imprisonment with 
or without hard labour. It seemed to 
him much more reasonable that there 
should be the same punishment for per- 
sonation as for other corrupt practices. 
At any rate, the maximum should be 
the same for all corrupt practices. He 
knew that at the time the Ballot Act 
passed there was a great fright and 
scare got up that there would be an 
immense amount of personation under 
that Act, and the punishment was made 
severe in order to satisfy some people 
who thought that there ought to be an 
aggravated punishment for the offence 
of personation. He should like to ask 
the Attorney General how many people 
had been punished under the Ballot Act 
for personation? He thought it would 
be found that the number tried or con- 
victed had been extremely few ; and he 
did not think there was a single instance 
in which a person convicted of persona- 
tion had ever received so heavy a punish- 
ment as one year’s imprisonment. What, 
then, was the good of keeping up a dis- 
tinction between personation and other 
corrupt practices? Why not simplify 
the clause and the law? 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
80, leave out from ‘‘other than” to 
‘* personation”’ in line 32, inclusive.— 
(Ir. Gorst.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘other than’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he intended to ac- 
cept the Amendment in form only, but 
not in substance. He accepted the pro- 
posal to omit the words referred to in 
the Amendment; but he proposed to 
accede to an Amendment which stood 
further down on the Paper in the name 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross), in order that the specific 
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punishment for the offence should ap- 
pear in the Bill, instead of simple refer- 
ence to the punishment provided by 
Section 24 of the Ballot Act of 1872. He 
wished, however, to retain the punish- 
ment as it stood, and that he understood 
to be the desire of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. The hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) wanted 
to go further and reduce the punishment. 
He thought it would be more convenient 
to have the punishment specified in the 
Bill; and, therefore, to that extent, he 
accepted the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Amendment; but he intended in 
substance to adopt the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for South-West 
Lancashire, which provided that a— 

“Person guilty of the offence of personation, 

or of aiding, abetting, counselling, or procuring 
the commission of that offence shall be guilty 
of felony, and any person convicted thereof 
shall be punished by imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding two years, together with hard 
labour.”’ 
The Ballot Act of 1872 made personation 
a felony. It was felt that there would 
be considerable difficulty under the Ballot 
Act in avoiding personation ; and he was 
afraid, to a great extent, that it did go 
on. There could be no unintentional 
personation, and, therefore, no person 
whatever could suffer innocently ; and 
the Government felt that they ought to 
retain the penalty already enacted for 
the offence. It should be remembered 
that many persons had been deterred 
from personation by the severity of the 
penalty ; and if they were now to make 
it less than they had made it 11 years 
ago the effect might be bad. They had 
made it a felony, and they must mark 
their sense of the fact that the offence 
was as bad as it could be. He proposed 
in the 1st section of Clause 5, after the 
words ‘‘ corrupt practice,” to strike out 
the words ‘‘ other than personation, or 
aiding, abetting, counselling, or pro- 
curing the offence of personation.” The 
clause would then read— 

“A person who commits a corrupt practice 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and on con- 
viction on indictment shall be liable to be impri- 
soned with or without hard labour for a term 
not exceeding one year, and be fined any sum 
not exceeding £200.” 

Then, in the 2nd section of the clause, 
he proposed to insert the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Oross), 
making the offence of personation a 
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felony punishable by two years’ impri- 
sonment with hard labour. He wanted 
to make it clear what the punishment 
for personation was; and he was afraid 
he could only agree to strike out these 
words, not in substance, but as a matter 
of drafting, with a view of making the 
subject more clear, when he came to the 
sub-section which declared what the 
punishment for personation should be. 
Mr. GORST said, he could not accept 
the proposal of the Attorney General, 
and he should feel obliged to take a 
Division on the matter, not as a friend 
of personation, because he wished to 
put a stop to personation, but because 
he knew that people had not been 
deterred from committing the offence by 
the severity of the penalty. The offence 
of personation was very common in the 
North of England—[ Cries of “No!” ]— 
it might not be so common in the South 
of England, but it was very common in 
the North—[ Cries of No!” ]|—probably 
not all over the North; but, still, it was 
very common in parts of the North of 
England. { Cries of ‘‘No!”] Perhaps 
hon. Gentlemen who said ‘‘No!” did not 
know as much about it as he did ; and, so 
far from offenders having been deterred 
by the Ballot Act, the offence was just 
as common now, or even more so, than 
it was before the Ballot Act passed. It 
was precisely because the punishment 
was so extremely severe, and because the 
people knew what the terror of the law 
was, and that an indictment for felony 
involving two years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour never was or never would be 
put in force, that they were not deterred 
from committing this offence. For this 
reason persons were never afraid of the 
punishment, and socommitted the offence 
with impunity. A lighter punishment 
would be far more effectual than a severe 
penalty which nobody dreamt of putting 
in force. If the punishment for the 
offence of personation was one month’s 
imprisonment, or a fine of £20, £30, or 
£100, according to the means of the 
offender, it would have been found that 
a great many more persons would have 
been brought up for that offence, instead 
of nobody receiving any punishment at 
all. Many persons would have received 
a light and speedy punishment; and, in 
short, the law would be certain to be 
enforced much more effectually. He 
would like to ask the Government to tell 
the Committee whether, as a matter of 
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fact, the provisions of the Ballot Act had 
not been a dead letter; whether it was 
not so severe a law that it had never 
beenenforced? In the interest of purity 
of election and a stoppage of the offence 
of personation he advocated a milder 
punishment, a punishment which would 
not shock the sense of public justice, and 
which could be enforced. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was justified in 
the remark that, although the Amend- 
ments had been on the Paper for 14 
days, the Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James), who had charge of the Bill, had 
not yet arrived at a right understanding 
in regard to them. At all events, they 
had the admission of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself that some- 
times he did not deliberate quite as 
much upon the Amendments as he ought 
todo. He (Mr. Lewis) had understood 
they were going to put the law relating 
to corrupt practices in a compact state. 
After all, they were not going to do 
anything of the sort; for, whereas they 
had been told over and over again that 
bribery was the grand climax of all 
electioneering offence, it appeared that 
in the estimation of the Government it 
did not stand at the top of the tree, but 
that personation did. It was absurd to 
class personation with all sorts of things 
which in the mind of man formed the 
category of felonious offences. Ifhis hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) went 
to a Division he should vote with him. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
glad attention had been called to this 
question. His hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Gorst) seemed to think that per- 
sonation was confined to the North of 
England. That, however, was not the 
fact, as it prevailed in other large con- 
stituencies. Ho (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
recollected a remarkable case of per- 
sonation in the constituency he had the 
honour of representing. A member of 
the Conservative Committee in the City 
was polled for the Liberal candidate, 
though it was well known at the time 
that he was sailing through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. It was questionable, however, 
whether, by making the law too strict, 
they would put a stop to personation. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘other 
than’ stand part of the Clause,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the next Amend- 
ment stood in the name of the hon. 
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Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who 
was now in Ireland; and it was, prac- 
tically, similar to an Amendment stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). Seeing that 
the hon. Member for Londonderry had 
taken so much interest in the Bill, he 
(Mr. Biggar) and his hon. Friends 
thought they might allow the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sligo to 
pass, and let the issue be raised upon 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lewis). Perhaps, however, he had 
better move the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Sligo. It was, page 2, line 
31, before ‘‘ personation,”’ insert ‘‘ undue 
influence or.”” As the Bill now stood, a 
person guilty of the offence of undue 
influence was liable to all the penalties 
proposed in the Bill. It had been agreed 
by the Government that a distinction 
should be made between bribery and 
personation, treating and undue in- 
fluence. His hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton), 
therefore, had put this Amendment on 
the Paper, so that the offence of undue 
influence, which was acknowledged by 
the Government to be comparatively of 
a slight nature, should not render the 
guilty person liable to the severest punish- 
ment under the Bill. It must be re- 
membered that in many cases—in most 
cases in fact—undue influence was not 
used by the candidate himself, but by 
persons of more or less responsibility. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
81, before the word ‘‘ personation,’’ to 
insert the words ‘‘ undue influence or.” 
—(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, they had already 
declared undue influence to be a corrupt 
practice. They ought not, therefore, to 
allow the offence to go unpunished. It 
was not possible to accept the Amend- 
ment, because it would allow undue in- 
fluence to be used with impunity and 
without any punishment. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he considered the 
Amendment most important; and he 
asked what was the punishment attach- 
ing to a person guilty of undue in- 
fluence? It seemed to him that those 
who had drafted the Bill had entirely 
forgotten the relation of the guilt of 
the offence to the extent of the punish- 
ment. He would not go into the gene- 
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ral question of hard larbour; but he 
thought it was entirely out of the 
question to go to such extremes with 
a person who might be found guilty 
of such an offence as undue infiuence. 
What was a common form of undue 
influence, leaving, for the moment, Ire- 
land out of the question? That of ex- 
clusive dealing. A person went into a 
shop, and said to his tradesman—‘“ I 
will take away my custom if you don’t 
oblige me on this occasion.”” Unques- 
tionably, that would be the extent of 
the undue influence in many cases. It 
had never been suggested in the House 
—it had not even been suggested by the 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James)— 
that that was an offence which ought 
to involve imprisonment at all, much 
less imprisonment with hard labour. 
There was no corrupt practice that 
was more elastic in its definition or 
interpretation than undue influence. 
It might mean anything that a Judge 
chose. Expressions used professionally 
might be construed into undue influence, 
although they might have comparatively 
harmless application. What difficulty 
was there in meeting the various classes 
of cases? Why should not the Attorney 
General have pointed out and made a 
distinction, as he had already promised 
to make a distinction in the 4th clause, 
with reference to bribery? There was 
no difficulty in saying that a person 
found guilty of treating or undue in- 
fluence should be liable to a milder 
punishment than those found guilty of 
bribery. Though the Amendment now 
under consideration was not so compre- 
hensive as the one which he had placed 
on the Paper, it was one which deserved 
support. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarrER HERScHELL) said, he hoped the 
Committee would observe they were not 
now dealing with the question of punish- 
ment, or whether there should not be 
imprisonment with hard labour for 
undue influence. What they were deal- 
ing with was whether the offence should 
be punished at all; and what was pro- 
posed was that the candidate should be 
unseated, but that his agent should go 
free, even if he exercised as much undue 
influence as he pleased. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
had spoken about the severity of the 
punishment. They did not admit that 
treating or undue influence was always 
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in its character a minor offence to 
bribery. There were many cases of un- 
due influence quite as serious as cases 
of bribery. It was suggested that dis- 
cretion as to punishment should be left 
to the Judges. Technically, a boy who 
put his hand through a window and 
stole an apple was liable to penal servi- 
tude for life; but no Judge would think 
of passing such a sentence in such a case. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, it 
would have been well if the Solicitor 
General (Sir Farrer Herschell) had made 
these obversations an hour ago, when the 
previous Amendment was under con- 
sideration. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had just said that the law left 
such very great power to a Judge as to 
punishment that he might sentence a 
boy who had done a certain thing to 
one day’s imprisonment, or to a long 
term of penalservitude. The very Soli- 
citor General who said this had, a short 
time ago, argued against any extension 
of the power of the Judges. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnent) said, in this case 
the Judges would know the facts; but 
in the case which might have arisen 
under the previous Amendment they 
would not know the facts. 

Mr. CALLAN said, it was a regret- 
table circumstance that the Law Officers 
of the Crown did not leave the conduct 
of the Bill in the hands of the President 
of the Board of Trade(Mr. Chamberlain), 
and the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), both 
of whom seemed to have a more practical 
knowledge of the law than either of the 
hon. and learned Gentlemen, and cer- 
tainly they were more imbued with the 
spirit of justice and fair play than either 
of the Representatives of Justice in the 
House of Commons. The Solicitor 
General said there were many cases of 
treating which were much more gross 
and criminal in their character than 
cases of bribery. Would the hon. and 
learned Gentleman give the Oommittee 
one or two examples? He (Mr. Callan) 
supposed the Solicitor General could 
furnish examples from the experience of 
some near neighbours of his on the Trea- 
sury Bench. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


( Eighth Night.] 
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The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—> 0a — 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(IRELAND).—RESOLUTION. 


CotoneL COLTHURST, in rising to 
call attention to the failure of the Irish 
Poor Law in dealing with exceptional 
distress ; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Local Government Board in Ireland should 
have powers to deal with exceptional distress 
similar to those enjoyed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in England, and the Board of 
Supervision in Scotland; and, further, that 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland should have 
the same discretion with regard to outdoor 
relief that Boards of Guardians have in Eng- 
land, subject to the control of the Local Go- 
vernment Board,”’ 
said, he would ask the House and the 
Government to approach the considera- 
tion of the question in the spirit in which 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland de- 
clared, two years ago, it ought to be 
approached—namely, that the burden 
of proof should lie upon those who de- 
fended the perpetuation of the present 
differences in the law of the two coun- 
tries. He could not better describe the 
powers, or rather the want of powers, 
of the Local Government Board in Ire- 
land, than by using the words of Dr. 
Hancock, the eminent statistician, who 
said— 

“* All the English officials who represent the 
Crown in Ireland are deprived by Statute of 
the most important powers vested in the Local 
Government Board in England.”’ 

The number of persons in receipt of out- 
door relief in Ireland in proportion to 
the population bore a proportion of little 
more than one-half to what it was in 
England and Scotland; and the rates, 
taking them as a whole, were, in com- 
parison with the rates charged in Eng- 
land and Scotland, moderate, if not low. 
This question of outdoor relief had often 
been brought before the public opinion 
of Ireland by eminent men. Unfortu- 
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nately, when the Local Government 
Board was constituted in 1870, or 1872, 
its powers of relieving the poor were 
strictly defined by Statute, and no dis- 
cretion was left to them ; so that in 1879 
the Government had to come to the 
House for temporary powers to relieve 
exceptional distress, and as the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 


nell) had since said— 


“ Boards of Guardians had been so long edu- 
cated to a dread of outdoor relief that, as a rule, 
they used the powers entrusted to them in 1879 
and 1880 most sparingly.” 

There were distressed districts where the 
rates in that period were as low as ls. 
in the pound. Coming, however, to the 
present distress, he might say at once 
he had no fault to find with the Local 
Government Board. Its permanent offi- 
cials were gentlemen of great official 
experience, and were Irishmen inti- 
mately acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the country; and he had no 
doubt that they had done their best 
with the means at their disposal. What 
those means were he would endeavour 
to show the House. Last autumn, after 
the Government had declared in that 
House their determination to deal with 
the impending distress by means of the 
Poor Law, the Local Government Board 
issued a Circular to the Guardians re- 
commending that stores, bedding, &c., 
should be provided. That Circular, he 
believed, remained a dead letter, because 
the Local Government Board which 
issued it, and the Guardians who re- 
ceived it, knew that the people would 
not go into the workhouse. The Board 
issued another Circular reminding the 
Guardians that the responsibility of re- 
lieving the poor rested upon the Guar- 
dians and not upon them. That was 
perfectly true, if the Guardians had re- 
ceived powers to act. Various Reports 
had been presented to the House from 
the officers appointed to inspect the dif- 
ferent distressed districts; and though 
he was inclined to think that they 
under-estimated the distress, yet, for 
the purposes of his argument, he would 
accept their testimony as accurate. On 
the strength of those Reports it was 
plain that, beginning with Donegal and 
going down to Kerry, it would be found 
that the giving of outdoor relief was 
almost ni/. There were two or three 
distressed Unions in Mayo, and two 
Unions in Sligo, where the Inspectors 
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reported the Guardians had authorized 
the giving of provisional outdoor relief. 
He thought those Guardians deserved 

eat credit for using the only means 
within their power of relieving the dis- 
tress; but it was manifest to people 
acquainted with Ireland that the giving 
of outdoor relief, from week to week, 
without employing a labour test, was 
open to abuse, and could only be de- 
fended on the ground of necessity. Per- 
haps many Members would be inclined 
to say that the rates in the distressed 
districts must be very high, and that if 
the Poor Law had been used as a source 
of relief the ratepayers would have been 
swamped. What were the facts? He 
found from a recent Report of the Local 
Government Board that, excepting four 
Unions, the rates had not exceeded 3s. 
in the pound; in Dunfanaghy the rate 
was ls. 5d.; in Clare and Sligo 1s. 6d. ; 
in Donegal the Poor Law had scarcely 
been called into operation. Private cha- 
rity had occupied its place. That was a 
very deplorable fact. It was an unfair 
burden to cast upon private charity. 
They had the experience of 1879-80 
before them, showing that when private 
charity was employed, not as an adjunct 
to the Poor Law, but as a substitute 
for it, the effects were deplorable. Every- 
body’s hand was out, and the most 
painstaking distribution could not pre- 
vent the money being given very often 
to the most clamorous instead of the 
most needy. What would have been 
the case if this distress had occurred 
in England? He hoped the House 
would remember that the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland had no more 
power of providing relief than any 
person passing along the road. In 
England, at the present moment, one- 
third of the Boards were under the regu- 
lation Order, and had the power of giv- 
ing outdoor relief under the labour test. 
The remainder were under the prohibi- 
tive Order, which did not allow outdoor 
relief. But the Local Government Board 
had power to remove the prohibition 
Order from any of these districts and 
place it under the regulation Order. He 
was told on the best authority that the 
Boards of Guardians in England which 
were under the regulation Order en- 
deavoured to restrict their expenditure 
as much as possible. This proved that 
the possession of power to give outdoor 
relief did not necessarily lead to its 
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abuse. What would be the action of 
the English Local Government Board 
in face of exceptional distress? They 
could only judge of that by seeing what 
its action was in the Cotton Famine in 
Lancashire. Then the Poor Law was 
used as the main source of relief for the 
distress until private charity stepped in. 
The rates went up to 3s. in the pound, 
and the workhouse test was prohibited, 
and then a rate made was struck upon 
the whole of Lancashire. It was always 
said that the English poor relief system 
was demoralizing ; and the Chief Secre- 
tary had stated that he would rather 
legislate in the direction of assimilating 
the English Poor Law to the Irish than 
of making the Irish similar to the Eng- 
lish. But let them take the state of the 
Scotch Poor Law, which was far more 
rigid than the Irish system, and when ex- 
ceptional distress came let them see what 
was the action of the Board of Super- 
vision. During the distress in the south- 
west of Ayrshire in 1878 a Memorandum 
was issued directing that in the cases of 
persons really destitute, and who might, 
if deprived of relief, become infirm, im- 
mediate relief should be afforded, if the 
Inspector was of opinion that the Sheriff 
would endorse his action. Therefore, 
although an able-bodied man might not 
be entitled to relief, yet it was con- 
sidered justifiable, if there was danger 
of a person becoming infirm through 
being deprived of relief, to administer 
relief. These instructions had been ob- 
served within the last few weeks in the 
Islands on the West Coast of Scotland. 
Now, he wished the Local Government 
Board in Ireland had the power, as the 
Board of Supervision had in Scotland, 
to instruct the Boards of Guardians, 
when exceptional distress arose, that no 
person should suffer; that it would even 
have the power of coming to the rescue, 
if not of the able-bodied, at least of the 
little children. If this power had ex- 
isted in the Local Government Board, 
there would have been no occasion for 
public charity to step in as it had done. 
In the districts he had been referring to, 
such as the Dunfanaghy Union, he found 
the Inspectors were now taking credit 
for the large amount of charity given 
by Mrs. Power Lalor to the children, 
and also for the great quantity of seed 
provided by the charitable Society of 
Quakers. Now, while all that money 
was being expended, he believed it was 
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a fact that the rates of the Dunfanaghy 
Union never exceeded 1s. 5d. in the 
pound. Passing to the next portion of 
the subject, he might say that his object 
was to get the power of granting out- 
door relief to certain non-able-bodied 
classes assimilated in Ireland to that 
in England. He did not put forward 
his proposal as a panacea for the re- 
lief of distress; but he wished the 
Central Body in Dublin, who had 
the power, to impress on the different 
Boards throughout the country the awful 
responsibility they would incur if they 
refused to exercise such powers where 
the necessity arose. There were six 
classes of non-able-bodied persons in 
England who were entitled to outdoor 
relief, and were not so entitled in Ire- 
land. He did not intend to go through 
them all; but he might mention that in 
England a family was entitled to re- 
ceive outdoor relief if one of its mem- 
bers was sick, while in Ireland it was 
only when the head of the family was 
ill that the relief could be given. He 
could not imagine any excuse for the 
exclusion in Ireland of these six classes 
—at any rate, the burden of proof lay 
with those who favoured the exclusion. 
There was a question he did not intend 
to touch in that discussion, and that was 
the question of Union rating. It was 
not that he underrated the importance 
of the question, for he believed it was 
the A B OC of Poor Law reform in Ire- 
land; and that, while the present elec- 
toral system continued, it would be 
almost impossible that outdoor relief 
could be properly distributed; but as 
Her Majesty’s Government had de- 
clared their intention of dealing with 
the matter he did not consider it neces- 
sary to discuss it at present. He hoped, 
however, that when the Government 
came to deal with the question of Union 
rating they would deal with it in a com- 
plete manner, and that there would be 
no attempt to exclude outdoor relief 
from its operations. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. MOORE, in seconding the Reso- 
lution, regretted that he could not join 
with the hon. and gallant Member for 
Cork County in the tribute he had paid 
to the Local Government Board. He 
regretted to say that his experience as 
Chairman of a Union was that, whenever 
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any change was proposed for the benefit 
of the poorer classes, the Local Govern- 
ment Board was found to be an obstacle. 
He congratulated the hon. and gallant 
Member on having made the first real 
onslaught on the co-existing system of 
Irish poor relief, which, in his opinion, 
was wholly objectionable, disastrous, and 
demoralizing. Much had been said in 
that House about the demoralizing 
effects of outdoor relief; but he, for 
one, thought that while the scum of 
each district was gathering into the work- 
houses, to ask the respectable poor, 
when requiring relief, to enter there 
was the very height and essence of de- 
moralization. The Poor Law system, in 
his opinion, ought to be one of leniency 
and humanity for those classes that had 
claims on society—the respectable poor, 
the infirm, and the lunatic poor; but 
these were the very classes which were 
notoriously neglected, while the Irish 
workhouse was made a pleasant home 
for those who were able to work but 
were too vicious todo so. [Mr. THorotp 
Rocers: Hear, hear! and in England 
too.] Workhouses were mero refuges, 
in some cases, for the persons who 
led evil lives, and, in other cases, 
able - bodied paupers who were too 
lazy to work, and who, not possessing 
a spark of honourable ambition, were 
content to live in the workhouse all their 
lives ; and, so far from making the rules 
in these cases more lenient, he thought 
a more stringent control than at present 
existed was required. But, in his opinion, 
the present powers for dealing with ex- 
ceptional distress were altogether in- 
sufficient; and there was no doubt that 
were it not for the great flow of charity 
from England, America, and Australia, 
and from nearly every country through- 
out the world, many persons would have 
died under the existing Poor Law sys- 
tem during the distress of 1879. There 
was no question that the Irish people 
had the strongest possible objection to 
enter the workhouse. Many of them 
would rather starve than enter. Neither 
would they allow their children to asso- 
ciate with those in the workhouse 
schools. These objections he, for one, re- 
garded as a praiseworthy and an honour- 
able feeling; and until they reformed 
their workhouses, until they made them 
something besides nests of shame and 
degradation, until they adopted some 
better classification for separating the 
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good from the bad, the innocent from 
the criminal, it was most natural that 
such a feeling should continue to exist 
in the breasts of the people. The first 
step in that direction was to appoint a 
Minister having a seat on the Tréasury 
Bench to represent this and some other 
minor Departments, who could be held 
personally responsible for their adminis- 
tration. A great many abuses occurred 
now, which, if they were brought under 
the notice of the Chief Secretary, would 
receive attention, and would be properly 
inquired into. This, however, was not 
what was wanted; and they could not 
rouse into life the dormant authorities 
—these extinct volcanoes such as the 
Local Government Board and the Na- 
tional Board of Education—into a pro- 
per life, until they had some practical 
representation in the House of Com- 
mons. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, the Local Go- 
vernment Board in Ireland should have powers 
to deal with exceptional distress similar to those 
enjoyed by the Local Government Board in 
England, and the Board of Supervision in 
Scotland; and, further, that Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland should have the same discretion 
with regard to outdoor relief that Boards of 
Guardians have in England, subject to the con- 
trol of the Local Government Board,’’—(Colonel 
Colthurst,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
the House was under a great obliga- 
tion to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man for bringing the subject under its 
notice. He entirely agreed with him 
that the Irish Poor Law system had al- 
together broken down. He believed 
that the principal part of the misgovern- 
ment of Ireland lay in the fact that the 
whole of the functions of government 
were crowded into the hands of one 
official. He thought the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had hit the right nail on 
the head when he pointed out that the 
right hon. Gentleman who was entrusted 
with the administration of Irish affairs 
was the whole Irish Cabinet in himself, 
who had to look at every question that 
referred to the good of Ireland, and, per- 
haps, sometimes to the bad. His right 
hon. Friend was the hardest-worked man 
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in the Government; and the work he had 
to perform was sufficient for half-a-dozen 
men well acquainted with the differences 
of race, custom, and the variety of other 
things with which it was absolutely 
impossible for one man to grapple 
satisfactorily. The fact was that the 
Irish people, in their connection with 
the Imperial Government, lived under a 
régime which was more suitable to the 
Reign of Queen Anne than to the present 
day. In his experience the best course 
was, while the central authority laid 
down hard-and-fast rules, for the local 
authorities to modify those rules, as far 
as they could, to suit special circum- 
stances. He had had special experience 
as a Poor Law Guardian in a district 
where there was an exceptional amount 
of pauperism — he meant the City 
of Oxford. There was a period of ac- 
tivity extending over only five months 
in the year, and the remaining seven 
months were generally inactive. Wages 
were low, and the difficulties with which 
they had to contend were aggravated by 
the indiscriminate almsgiving of kind- 
hearted undergraduates. The best me- 
thod of poor relief was to make the area 
as wide as possible, so as to encourage 
the most desirable distribution of the 
population, and enable a wealthy district 
to supply the wants of the others. It was 
a most mischievous thing to limit the area 
too narrowly. Another great principle 
was to ascertain who, of those applying 
for relief, had belonged to benefit societies 
or clubs, or who had worked continuously 
at the same employment for the same 
master, and to choose such persons for 
outdoor relief in preference to others. 
One of the most marked features which 
was to be admired in Irish pauperism 
was the indisposition to go intothe work- 
house. As long as they had that they 
need never despair of eradicating pau- 
perism. If there were Ministers in that 
House who had a real knowledge of the 
wants of the Irish people the evil would 
soon be remedied; and if the aim of the 
Poor Law Department of that country 
were to mitigate hard-and-fast lines so 
as to meet individual cases schemes of 
wholesale emigration would be no longer 
required. It was sometimes said that 
the Irish people were extravagant; but 
when it was considered that for years 
certain classes took everything out of 
the country they possibly could, whilst 
other classes had to work, and did not 
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get what they had a right to, it was not 
to be wondered at if the people had not 
allthe prudential virtues. He was glad 
that his hon. and gallant Friend had 
brought the subject before the House, 
and he heartily supported his Motion. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had much 
leasure in supporting the Motion of his 
on. and gallant Friend. He had taken 
a very great interest in the working of 
the Poor Law system for over 20 years, 
and he had often felt that the great diffi- 
culty of Poor Law Guardians was in 
connection with outdoor relief. He had 
seen with pain, particularly during the 
last four or five bad years, large bodies 
of able-bodied men coming before his 
Board of Guardians, not asking for re- 
lief, but for work. He had seen many 
others actually in tears as they drew pic- 
tures of their wives and children they 
had left at home without so much as a 
meal. In no one case did these men ask 
for outdoor relief, but for work, although, 
unfortunately, in those bad years of 
1878-81, there was nothing for them to 
do. Many of these men had to break 
up their little cabins and bring their 
families into the house; and was it not 
deplorable that the Guardians had no 
power to give them temporary outdoor 
relief, or to inaugurate works of a re- 
productive character? Some people 
thought that outdoor relief was a very 
dangerous power to give into the hands 
of Boards of Guardians; but his experi- 
ence was that tho difficulty was to induce 
the Guardians to use such a power even 
when they had it. It was not a question 
of too much, but of too little, that was 
likely to be allowed. In the Union with 
which he was connected there was no 
outdoor relief 12 or 14 years ago; but 
now there were nearly 600 such cases on 
the books. What would have been the 
effect if a different policy had been pur- 
sued? Why, instead of their rates ave- 
raging now ls. 9d. or 1s. 10d. in the 
pound, as they did, they would have been 
4s. or 5s. in the pound. The amount of 
outdoor relief given was very small, 
being generally only 4s. or 5s. a-week 
when there was a family of four or five. 
But in aid of what the family could 
earn, such relief was generally a sub- 
stantial benefit. It was just, he main- 
tained, to allow help of this sort to 
widows with two or more children, or to 
the head of a family who was disabled 
by sickness or old age; and, above all, 
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it was the most economical form of ad- 
ministering relief. Besides, when families 
were sent to the workhouse the pauperism 
became chronic, as homes were broken 
up, and the family had no place to fall 
back upon. In nine cases out of ten, 
according to his experience, children 
reared in workhouses turned out worth- 
less instead of useful members of society. 
They became lost to all shame, and set- 
tled down as permanent paupers. He 
could look back with pleasure to the 
number of widows in his Union whose 
children were saved from that fate by the 
Guardians coming to their assistance 
with a little outdoor relief. In the work- 
houses generally no kind of industry was 
carried on, and the children brought up 
there were only fit for the prison or the 
workhouse. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would see his way to giving 
the Guardians those necessary powers 
which they did not possess at present. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he regretted 
that in times of distress the Guardians 
were not empowered to give work outside 
the workhouse. The hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) had 
pointed to the necessity of extending the 
areas, 80 that the poor area might be 
helped by the rich. For his own part, 
he thought that where there was excep- 
tional distress, and where any rate was 
raised not specially for the relief of the 
poor, the burden should be thrown upon 
the general taxation of the country. Such 
rates as those for keeping the list of 
county voters and for carrying out the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act con- 
cerned the whole country, and should be 
national rates, and not thrown upon the 
Union. It was a good thing that every 
poor person should be able to get medi- 
cal relief; but the charge ought to be 
thrown upon the general taxation of the 
country. The return got by Ireland from 
this great country was very small com- 
pared with the amount of taxation which 
it contributed. He hoped, therefore, the 
Chief Secretary would hold out some 
prospect of the Imperial Exchequer con- 
tributing a little more to the keeping 
down of the rates, to which a great many 
very poor people paid more than their 
fair proportion. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that the present 
system of poor relief in Ireland stood in 
need of very radical changes. The hon. 
Member for Southwark had very skilfully 
diagnosed the disease. Under the present 
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system the unfortunate distressed districts 
were left to stew in their own juice. He 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Colonel Nolan) that ina 
great crisis there ought to be some mode 
of levying a national rate. It was impos- 
sible for such Unions as those of Ough- 
terard or Glencolumbkill to cope withthe 
destitution existinginthem. The Govern- 
ment and their officials seemed to have 
entered into a conspiracy—or rather an 
alliance, if it were a more Parliamentary 
word—to prevent the people from get- 
ting any relief, except by means of the 
workhouse or emigration. Inone Union 
the Guardians kept a huge and immoral 
establishment for the benefit of 30 aged 
tramps, and not a single person received 
outdoor relief during the whole of last 
winter, though 2,000 of the poorest people 
of the district were kept alive by the 
charity of the Irish nation. Latterly, it 
was true, these Guardians had been com- 
pelled to dribble out a few shillings in 
outdoor relief; but that was only after 
their conduct had been arraigned in the 
House, and after they had resorted to 
all kinds of subterfuges in order to evade 
their duties. The Local Government 
Inspectors knew nothing of the people, 
and had no claim to their confidence, 
and still less were the Guardians in 
sympathy with the poor. He cordially 
agreed with the opinion of many hon. 
Members, that the system of workhouse 
relief was one of the most demoralizing 
devices ever invented for turniug honest 
men into degraded loafers; but, with 
the present Guardians, and the present 
Government, he saw no prospect of out- 
door relief being properly administered. 
Mr. O’SHEA said, that the Govern- 
ment laid down the workhouse test, 
and talked about a great system of emi- 
gration, but apparently forgot that, while 
they talked about remedies, their policy 
did the utmost injustice to the children 
of those who were thustreated. He had 
no hesitation in saying that their method 
of meeting distress by the workhouse test 
infiicted absolute cruelty on the children 
of the poor. Cruelty was a strong word, 
no doubt; but he felt strongly on this 
subject, especially when he saw the 
Government leave their duties to be 
performed by private charity. He en- 
dorsed all that had been said as to the 
defects of Irish workhouses. Many of 
them were mere dens of petty jobbery, 
and were full of people who went into 
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and left them whenever they chose, and 
used them as free quarters whenever 
they got tired of work. The Chief 
Secretary, if his too numerous duties 
would allow him to do so, might very 
profitably turn his attention to these 
abuses, and to the best means of re- 
forming them. He would only add that 
he was glad to hear the question mooted 
of a national rate in aid of exceptional 
distress. It was useless to link together 
a rich and a poor Union—the best way 
to relieve such distress was by levying a 
rate to be borne by the whole country. 

Mr. MARUM said, he agreed with so 
much of the Resolution as stated that 
the poor relief system had broken down 
in Ireland. That had been predicted in 
1830 by Feargus O’Connor, who always 
opposed its adoption. The difference be- 
tween England and Ireland in this mat- 
ter ought always to be borne in mind. 
Ireland was a purely agricultural coun- 
try, while England had large commer- 
cial resources; and consequently, in 
England, the basis of taxation was much 
wider. What would happen even here 
if the whole burden of supporting the 
poor were thrown upon the depressed 
agriculturists ? It might be a very com- 
fortable doctrine for the Treasury to 
hold, that each country should support 
its own paupers; but if the system of 
outdoor relief suggested was adopted, 
and the Treasury refused to share any 
portion of the burden, in five years’ 
time the land would be swamped, and 
would be utterly unable to bear the cost 
of the system. The remedy he would 
propose would be this—it might not be 
so comfortable a doctrine for the Trea- 
sury Bench—the development of the 
national resources of the country, an 
amended Drainage Act, a development 
of the railway system, and the incidence 
of local taxation thrown upon the Im- 
perial Exchequer. 

Mr. J. HOLLOND said, the hon.and 
gallant Member for the County of Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst) wished to introduce 
the English system of outdoor relief into 
Ireland. He (Mr. Hollond) believed it 
was the experience of all those who had 
any knowledge of the administration of 
the Pocr Law in England that, so far 
from being a good system, it was a very 
bad one indeed. He believed it was a 
principle of Scotch law that no outdoor 
relief should be given to the able-bodied ; 
and in 1878, when the prospect of excep- 
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tional distress arose, the Board of Super- 
vision issued a Minute, in which they 
expressly relegated that class of distress 
to private charity. What he wished to 
point out was that the Scotch law did 
not attempt to cover the whole ground, 
but left a vast deal of distress to be 
dealt with by private benevolence. With 
regard to the system of outdoor relief 
in England, he would advise hon. Gen- 
tlemen to read the Reports of the Poor 
Law Conferences of the last 10 years. 
In all those Reports, drawn up by men 
who had the most intimate acquaintance 
with the subject, the system of outdoor 
relief was condemned. As far as the 
opinions of the Guardians who attended 
those Conferences went, it might be said 
that their great object was to get rid, as 
much as possible, of outdoor relief. He 
found the same tendency prevailed in 
the United States. He had before him 
the proceedings of the Sixth Annual 
Conference of Charities held at Chicago 
in June, 1879, and in these a description 
was given of what was done in New 
York and Brooklyn, from which it ap- 
peared that outdoor relief was given at 
one time in those places with tolerable 
freedom; but it was discovered before 
very long that it was illegal, and the 
consequence was that the system was 
stopped. In the winter of 1878, no ap- 
propriation for outdoor relief from the 
city funds was made; and, though many 
persons anticipated great suffering in 
consequence, yet those Reports showed 
that no evil consequences followed. In 
New York, at the present time, no out- 
door relief was given at all from public 
funds ; but the whole of it was relegated 
to private charity. It was often said 
that if outdoor relief was not given 
there would be many cases of starvation. 
It was difficult to bring this opinion to 
the test of facts, except in the case of 
London, in regard to which there were 
reliable statistics. He found that in 
1871 there were 100 deaths returned as 
deaths from privation in London, while 
the number of outdoor paupers was 
116,554, and the cost of out-relief 
£374,736. In 1881, 10 years later, he 
found that the number of deaths from 
starvation was 54, or nearly one-half of 
the number in 1871; and not only that, 
but the number of those receiving out- 
door relief was reduced to 48,864, as 
compared with 116,000 in 1871; while 
the cost of that relief was £197,596, as 
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against £374,736 in 1871; so that they 
had this remarkable fact—that while the 
population of London was increasing, 
and outdoor pauperism was diminishing, 
the number of deaths from starvation 
was also diminishing. Now, he would 
say one word with regard to Ireland. 
The Report of the Local Government 
Board showed that in 1861 £9,675 was 
spent in outdoor relief in Ireland. In 
1871, the amount given in outdoor re- 
lief was £69,744. In 1881, it had risen 
to £182,049. The natural consequence 
of this state of things, therefore, would 
be a very heavy poor rate. He believed 
that if a system of outdoor relief were 
to prevail in that country the resources 
of the country must be swamped. His 
general conclusion was, looking at the 
case chiefly from the point of view of 
those who had practical experience of 
the management of the poor in Eng- 
land, if it was desired to equalize the 
existing Poor Law, it should be done 
not by importing the English system 
into Ireland, but by importing the Irish 
system into England. He believed that 
the Irish Poor Law was very much 
better than the English Poor Law; and 
it seemed to him that the Motion before 
the House ran counter to the tendencies 
of the day, not only in this country, but 
in all other countries. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, that the speech 
of the hon. Member was an illustration 
of the saying that figures could prove 
anything. The hon. Member had cited 
Brooklyn and New York. But what 
guide could they possibly be to Conne- 
mara? Besides, in Brooklyn and New 
York immense sums were annually given 
in private generosity. The hon. Mem- 
ber had not proved that the English 
system was a bad system, but only that 
it had been badly administered. All 
that was wanted in Ireland was that a 
good system should be well administered; 
but the Irish system, as it now existed, 
was little better than an apprenticeship 
to crime. It prepared women for the 
streets, and men for idleness and disso- 
luteness. What Irishmen wanted was 
a system which would cut at the root of 
this evil; and if the matter were left to 
the Irish people they would soon get 
such a system. They had no objection 
to Englishmen adopting the Irish Poor 
Law system ; but they claimed in return 
that they should be allowed to regulate 
their own affairs in their own way. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, his hon. 
and gallant Friend had brought for- 
ward a question upon which he had ex- 
pended a great amount of industry. The 
question had excited the patriotic zeal of 
the hon. and gallant Member, because 
he wished to extend to Ireland any good 
thing enjoyed by any of the sister coun- 
tries. It was evidently thought that the 
power of giving outdoor relief without 
a workhouse test was a good thing. 
With that object the hon. and gallant 
Member desired to relieve Ireland from 
the statutory obligation to keep up the 
workhouse test. He (Mr. Trevelyan) 
was one of those who thought that Ire- 
land should have the same advantages 
as England, and England the same ad- 
vantages as Ireland; but the precise 
object they should ascertain in the 
equalization of those advantages was 
the determination as to which of the 
two countries was in the most favour- 
able situation. If he could show that 
England was constantly endeavouring to 
bring herself up to the level of Ireland 
in this respect, then the House ought to 
hesitate before passing a Resolution to 
the effect that Ireland should be placed 
back in the same position that England 
now occupied. Formerly, of the 647 
Unions in England, outdoor relief was 
given in no fewer than 531. Then there 
was a generally prohibitory Orderagainst 
giving outdoor relief to the able-bodied, 
save in very extreme and exceptional 
circumstances. This Order was applied 
in theory for a great number of years, 
but in practice it was not vigorously 
put into foree; 15 years ago £3,500,000 
was expended in outdoor relief, and 
pauperism was found to be rapidly in- 
creasing, in consequence, as the Local 
Government Board thought, of that sys- 
tem. In 1868, accordingly, a general 
Circular was issued to Boards of Guar- 
dians, impressing upon them steadily to 
adhere to the prohibition against out- 
door relief. This was a mild sort of 
remonstrance, but it produced a certain 
effect ; and from that time the expendi- 
ture, although it had not diminished, 
had not increased. But in 1871 the 
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Board issued a remarkable Paper, in 
which they enjoined Guardians very 
rigorously not to give outdoor relief in 
a single instance to an able-bodied man, 
or to an able-bodied woman, either with 
or without illegitimate children ; and it 
went on to lay down very strict rules 
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under which outdoor relief should be 
granted to families. So strict were these 
rules that in the Unions under the pro- 
hibitory Order outdoor relief to the fami- 
lies of able-bodied men became virtually 
a thing of the past. That Paper, which 
was only of five pages, was a closely- 
reasoned statement of the conclusions 
arrived at, and reflected the highest 
credit on the ability and literary skill of 
the officials of the Local Government 
Board. It proved that outdoor relief 
created a terrible and ever-increasing 
mass of pauperism ; and it gave instances 
of contiguous Unions subject to the same 
general conditions of which those which 
maintained outdoor relief contrasted, in 
respect of pauperism, very unfavourably 
with those in which the workhouse test 
was rigorously enforced. This Paper 
showed how ill-founded was the process 
by which Guardians imagined that they 
effected an economy by outdoor relief. 
It was quite true that a pauper family 
relieved inside the workhouse cost 10s. 
a-week, while a pauper family relieved 
outside the workhouse cost only 4s. a- 
week. The Guardians, therefore, ima- 
gined that they gained 6s. a-week by 
granting outdoor relief; but the Paper 
went on to show that while hundreds of 
outdoor paupers were relieved at a cost 
of 4s, a-piece, directly the workhouse test 
was applied it was found that the great 
majority of these able-bodied paupers 
were men who ought to be at work, and 
not chargeable on the rates at all. Tho 
authors of the Paper summed up their 
argument thus— 

“* The certainty of obtaining outdoor relief in 
his own home, whenever he may ask for it, ex- 
tinguishes in the mind of a labourer all motive 
for husbanding his resources, and induces him 
to rely exclusively upon the rates, instead of 
upon his own savings for the purpose of such 
relief as he may require. It removes every in- 
centive to self-reliance and prudent forethought 
on his part, and induces him, moreover, to apply 
for relief when the circumstances are not such 
as to render him absolutely in need of it.” 


In 1873 the Local Government Board 
published, under their auspices, an ex- 
ceedingly able Paper, by one of their 
own Inspectors, in which he argued very 
powerfully about the successful applica- 
tion of the workhouse test to circum- 
stances of special distress. The Report 
maintained that special conditions of 
locality, seasons, weather, or population 
did not interfere with its universal ap- 
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ministration had been most successful 
under the workhouse test system in 
Macclesfield, Stoke-on-Trent, and other 
places in times of exceptional distress. 
Hon. Members might, perhaps, say— 
‘‘ That is all very well; but how about the 
Lancashire Famine ?’’ With regard to 
that Famine, he might mention that 
took place six years before the workhouse 
test sot to be seriously applied in 
England. In the next place, the Lan- 
cashire Famine was a calamity of the 
same deseription, and on the same scale 
over the district to which it extended— 
although not having the same origin—as 
the great Irish Famine of 1847-8; and 
it was certain that a man must be a 
bigoted theorist who would maintain 
that the great difficulties existing at the 
period of the great Irish Famine could 
have been met in the workhouses. The 
question at that time was not between 
the workhouse system and outdoor re- 
lief, but between relief works and giving 
large doles of food to the distressed per- 
sons. In the year 1871 the expenditure 
on outdoor relief in the whole of Eng- 
land was £3,660,000; in 1881 it was 
£2,660,000. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could give the 
expenditure on indoor relief at the same 
time ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that in 
1871 it was £1,520,000, and that in 1881 
it was £1,830,000. Thus, while the outdoor 
expenditure had fallen by £1,000,000, 
the indoor expenditure had increased by 
only about £300,000. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he could give the 
House any idea of the increase of wealth 
in England ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
he had met this last observation before- 
hand. He was not endeavouring to 
give the House a one-sided view. ‘This 
saving of £700,000 a-year was made on 
a population of 3,250,000, larger at the 
later date than at the earlier; and the 
idea of the sort of comfort in which 
people ought to live in workhouses was 
certainly higher at the later period than 
at the earlier. That, then, was the 
saving in money; but what was the saving 
to the country in the self-reliance of its 
people? In 1871 there were 1,037,000 
paupers, or 46 in every 1,000 of the 
population. Before that time 1,000,000 
was quite an ordinary figure; but since 
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that time it had never reached that 
amount, and it had gradually and steadily 
fallen to 800,000, and from 46 in 
1,000 to 30 in 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. It was interesting, also, to note 
the number of able-bodied paupers, 
because, in a country like England, 
where every man could get work if he 
liked, the number of able-bodied men 
in receipt of relief formed a good test of 
the amount of idleness and imposture 
in the Kingdom. In 1871 there were 
172,000 able-bodied paupers in the 
country, whereas in 1881 that number 
had fallen to 105,000. He could have 
referred to some very interesting figures 
showing the diminution of pauperism, 
especially in the Metropolis; but he 
thought that he had said quite enough 
to prove that in England, both in the 
Metropolis and in the country districts, 
the diminution in pauperism and in the 
amount of money spent in poor relief 
had been in the exact ratio with the 
strictness of the rule under which relief 
was given. It might be said that this 
diminution in the number of paupers, 
and in the amount spent in relief, might 
be too dearly purchased if the poor 
people suffered in consequence. But 
had there been any increase in the num- 
ber of deaths from starvation of late 
years? He would take two periods of 
three years each and compare them. In 
1871 there were 100 deaths from starva- 
tion, in 1872 there were 97, and in 1873 
there were 107. In 1879 there were 80, 
in 1880 there were 101, and in 1881 
there were 54. And this decrease in the 
number of deaths from starvation had 
taken place, although the population 
of the Metropolis had, in the meantime, 
enormously increased in number. No 
more remarkable or more satisfactory 
figures had ever been read in that 
House. Scotland was mentioned in the 
Resolution, and the experience of Scot- 
land appeared to be all in the same 
direction as the experience of England. 
Scotland was much slower than England 
to provide herself with a due equipment 
and provision of workhouses, and the 
number of persons in workhouses in 
Scotland 20 years ago was very much 
below what they were now. The in- 
crease recently had been very large. In 
1878 there were 14,300 paupers in the 
workhouses, and in 1881 there were 
15,400. In the case of the outdoor 
paupers there were 113,000 in 1873, 
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and 95,000 in 1881; so that, while 1,000 
had been added to the number of per- 
sons relieved in the workhouses, 18,000 
had been deducted from those relieved 
outside. His object was to show that 
the tendency in both England and Scot- 
land was in the direction of a diminu- 
tion of pauperism in proportion to the 
strictness of the rule as to relief; and 
his contention was that to pass a Reso- 
lution of this kind would be to check 
that tendency. People who had looked 
into this question had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Irish poor relief system 
was an example not to be shunned, but 
to be followed. What had the Irish 
system of poor relief done for Ireland ? 
They had heard a great deal of the harm 
it had done; but it must have been avery 
great deal of harm indeed to be a set-off 
against the benefit. In 1849 Ireland 
was quite helpless, and utterly impove- 
rished. There were 784,000 people in 
receipt of outdoor relief; and, as far as 
he could judge, the number showed no 
signs whatever of diminishing. If the 
English system had been applied, Ire- 
land would have remained pauperized 
until this day. Nothing could have 
saved her but the strictest application 
of the workhouse test. Did the hon. and 
gallant Member mean to say that Ire- 
land would have been saved by keep- 
ing 750,000 people on outdoor relief? 
The workhouse test speedily caused the 
number to fall to 120,000. 

Mr. O’KELLY: How many of them 
died ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. TREVELYAN remarked, that he 
had not interrupted the hon. Member 
when he was speaking. So successful 
was this system that in a very short time 
there were only 50,000 paupers in Ire- 
land either inside or outside the work- 
house, and during the next 30 years it 
might be that Irishmen did not live 
very luxuriously ; but, at any rate, they 
lived on their own means, not on public 
charity, and they set a splendid example 
to the people of this country. In some 
of the remote districts in Ireland, if the 
system of outdoor relief were adopted, 
the inhabitants of whole districts would 
come upon the rates, notwithstanding 
that the rate of wages was very good. 
There were Unions in the County of 
Tipperary which had never recovered 
from the evils which had been entailed 
by giving outdoor relief under the re- 
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laxed rule; while in other Unions there 
had been, no doubt, a very serious 
amount of jobbery, and particularly was 
that the case in Strokestown, which had 
a population of 20,000. On the 16th 
February the Guardians of that Union 
obtained authority to give outdoor re- 
lief to the able-bodied, and from the 
14th to the 28th February the numbers 
of paupers arose from 421 to 6,615, and 
within a few months afterwards the 
numbers rose to 9,800. That was to 
say, that nearly half the population was 
in the receipt of public charity. The 
moral evils were even greater than 
the financial evils which arose from a 
relaxation of the rule. It was not the 
first year or the second year that did the 
evil, though the first fortnight did a 
great deal in Strokestown. It was the 
gradual but sure and certain sapping 
and undermining of the manlier quali- 
ties of the people that was brought about 
when they came to look upon public 
charity as a right. If the Local Govern- 
ment Board were to relax the rule which 
forbade outdoor relief to be given in 
Ireland, he believed, from that moment 
forward, the people of Ireland would 
look upon outdoor relief as aright. If 
the workhouse test were once remitted, 
the number of paupers would be enor- 
mously increased; and, as it too often 
happened that once a pauper always a 
pauper, it was hopeless to attempt to 
get the number of paupers reduced to 
its former level. Thus, while in 1879 
the number of persons receiving outdoor 
in Ireland was under 49,000, that num- 
ber had at once jumped up 20,000 in 
1880 on the workhouse test being re- 
mitted. {An hon. Memper: That was a 
bad year.| Yes; it was true that it was 
a bad year ; but we had had many years 
since which were not bad years, and yet 
the number had never gone down again, 
and he believed that it would remain 
where it stood. He was convinced that 
if the workhouse rule had been relaxed 
in 1882, the 60,000 permanent paupers 
receiving outdoor relief would have 
sprung up to 80,000, or even to 100,000, 
and have remained there. In 1861 there 
were 50,000 people living on public 
charity in the whole of Ireland, while in 
1883 there were 103,000; and that in- 
crease was due not a little to the relaxa- 
tion of the rule which took place in 1880, 
the first time for 30 years. In these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, speaking for the 
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Government, he could not accede to, and 
must vigorously protest against, a Reso- 
lution which would make outdoor relief 
normal, frequent, and statutory. The 
present Poor Law system of Ireland had 
brought the country through the distress 
of recent years; and better times were 
coming, and better times hadcome. In 
the last Report which he had had from 
the County Clare, he was told that 
employment was general and that wages 
were good. In the Report from Mayo 
and from parts of Galway he was in- 
formed that the usual migration of the 
population to England had not taken 
place this year in consequence of the 
high wages which could be obtained at 
home. Inthe West Riding of Cork he 
was told that the prospects of a plentiful 
harvest had not been so promising for 
many years, and in other parts of the 
country notices had been posted a fort- 
night ago offering 16s. a-week wages. 
The statements quoted were taken from 
the Report of Dr. Woodhouse, the 
temporary Inspector. The permanent 
Inspector said that any man, woman, 
boy, or girl could obtain employment, 
if not at home, by going to the more 
prosperous portions of Donegal. He 
stated that.at the hiring fairs men had 
obtained board, lodging, and £7 10s. for 
the half-year, and women, board, lodg- 
ing, and £5 ; at the Londonderry hiring 
fair, still higher wages were obtained, 
and the marked improvement in the 
general appearance of farm servants was 
matter of general observation; while 
emigration to England and Scotland had 
greatly slackened. This was the con- 
dition to which the people were being 
brought under the new system, which 
taught them to rely upon their own 
exertions instead of upon the bounty of 
the State. It would be a very serious 
matter indeed if Parliament passed this 
Resolution. In the district referred to 
good wages could be obtained by those 
who were willing to work; and yet a 
single individual—the Rev. Mr. M‘Fad- 
den—hostile to the Poor Law system, 
brought up bodies of 400 and 500 
claimants for relief, and endeavoured to 
represent as tyrants honest Guardians 
who were doing their duty to the best of 
their ability. [‘‘Shame!”] It was not 
a shame to say that they were honest 
and were doing their duty. If they 
passed this Resolution, they would give 
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carrying on a struggle against the law, 
and against the local authorities who 
were working the law, a triumph which 
would have very serious results in the 
district; and they would greatly dis- 
courage, by a direct Vote of Censure—it 
was nothing else—high and low, con- 
nected with the local government of Ire- 
land, who had done their best faithfully 
during the most trying time of the last 
winter, and the effect in England would 
be to show to the people who had done 
wonders in the last 10 years in diminish- 
ing the pauperism of the country that 
Parliament was against and not for 
them. In the earnest hope that the 
course which had been adopted by the 
Irish Government would be approved 
by the majority of Members, and with 
the absolute conviction that it was the 
best course, he earnestly entreated the 
House not to pass the Resolution so 
ably and humanely put forward by his 
hon. and gallant Friend. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that, although a 
very old Member of Parliament, he 
seldom addressed the House, nor was it 
his intention to have done so that even- 
ing, had it not -been for the very dan- 
gerous doctrine that had been advanced 
by the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Hollond), and, apparently, assented to by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan), that 
it would be advantageous to introduce 
the Irish Poor Law system, and a total 
refusal of outdoor relief, into this coun- 
try. Having been many years ago Secre- 
tary to the Poor Law Board, it was a 
subject that he (Mr. Knight) had had 
occasion to study carefully; and he 
could confidently assert that a more 
dangerous doctrine could not be ad- 
vanced. Perhaps the hon. Member for 
Brighton did not know—though it must 
be within the recollection of other 
hon. Members of the House besides 
himself (Mr. Knight)—that the stop- 
page of outdoor relief had been fully 
tried in England, and had signally 
failed. In 1834, when the amended 
Poor Law was introduced, the Poor Law 
Commissioners —‘‘ the three Kings,” 
as they were called, of Somerset House 
—decided on rapidly and almost com- 
pletely stopping outdoor relief in 
England, and they worked steadily for 
several years to that effect. And with 
what result? Why, only three years 
afterwards—in 1837—the whole country 
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was in a state of incipient insurrection. ; tem followed. The main point was that 
The action of the Commissioners was | the discretion of the Guardians was not 
immediately met by the working classes | interfered with; and, for many years, 
with the great Chartist movement. | outdoor relief became the rule, in-main- 
There was hardly a large town in Eng- tenance the exception. The irritation 
land at which great bodies of men of the country gradually subsided, and 
were not formed into rebellious societies, Chartism died a natural death. He 
under the name of Chartists. Their was convinced that, if the Gentlemen 
formula included sundry grievances ; | who attended the Poor Law Oonferences, 
but the new Poor Law, the stoppage of which mention had been made in 
of outdoor relief, the attempt of pro- | that debate, could succeed in their en- 
perty to throw off the burden of main- | deavours to stop outdoor relief in Eng- 
taining the poor, was the primary land, they would, in a very limited 
cause of the whole movement. A man (time, as in 1837, bring the quiet and 
he knew told him that, for several | orderly working population of England 
months, he had three cases of muskets | to the verge of a revolution—to as bad 
in his cellar at Kidderminster, in readi- a state as now existed in Ireland, or 
ness for the rising that was expected very nearly so. If they could succeed 
from day to day. The doctrines enun-/|in introducing into England the Irish 
ciated nearly resembled those of the Poor Law, they would find the people 
first French Revolution ; and the worst as much dissatisfied and property as 
of it was that among the leaders, as well | unsafe as in that country. The argu- 
as among the rank and file, were men | ments in vogue at the Poor Law Con- 
of honest and upright views, who felt | ferences, if carried to their legitimate 
that the people were being wronged, | end, were opposed to the existence, not 
and who were determined to see them | only of outdoor relief, but of all Poor 
righted. Those who wished to study | Law. It seemed to him almost insanity 
the state to which the attempt to stop | that such arguments should be used by 
outdoor relief had brought England in | men of property. He believed that the 
1837 should read Mr. Disraeli’s novel | Poor Laws were the mainstay of the 
of Sybi. All Mr. Disraeli’s novels | quiet and orderly conduct of the English 
were intended as political lessons; and | working classes. They were the real 
no more admirable lesson of the results | reason why, for more than 200 years, 
of a too stringent application of the there had been no serious attempt at a 
workhouse test could be found than in’ revolution in England. They were the 
the pages of Sybi/. The danger was | reason why Socialism had failed to take 
averted by a change in the constitution | root in this country. No other country 
of the new Poor Law, which was ren-|in Europe had this safeguard against 
dered immediately responsible to Par- | Socialism; and he believed that there 
liament, and by a great reversal of its; was no other country in Europe in 
internal policy. Mr. Baines, for along | which, if the Army and Police were 
time at the head of this new Board, | removed, the lower classes would not 
was a man of great prudence; and he | tear into pieces and divide among them- 
had the good sense to let the Guardians | selves not only the landed, but all the 
follow very much their own devices with | property in the country. England was 
respect to outdoor relief. In 1841, when | the only country in which the poor had, 
he (Mr. Knight) came into Parliament, | in their hour of destitution, a substantial 
the irritation caused by the Poor Law hold on the land for their support; and 
Commission was still strong in the! anything that tended to weaken that 
minds of the working classes. Poor hold was fraught with danger to the 
Law Reform was one of the burning | security of property and to the existing 
questions of the day. The people were | order of things. It was not a question 
quieted by large concessions to the prin- | of large and small properties. In France 
ciple of outdoor relief, and the evils of | the people had the whole of the land 
the contrary system were admirably ex- | divided into infinitesimal portions; but 
posed by the Committee of that House | that did not prevent small French land- 
which sat on the malpractices of the | owners from dying of starvation, and 
Andover Workhouse. New classes were | of fevers produced by starvation, on 
added by Parliament to those who | their little plots of land when their crops 
could claim outdoor relief, and great, failed. It did not prevent Socialism 


relaxation of the whole Poor Law sys- | from becoming rampant in the Trench 
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towns, and the owners of all property, 
great and small, from being denounced 
as robbers by the masses of French 
workmen who possessed none of it. 
When the Government with which he 
(Mr. Knight) was connected as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Poor Law 
Board left Office, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. CO. P. Villiers) succeeded to the 
Presidency. The Poor Law of 1834 
had been in operation for 25 years ; and 
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alluded to, that the average annual ex- 
penditure for the relief of the poor, 
during the last 25 years, had been 
£5,169,073. That was under parochial 
chargeability, and mostly outdoor re- 
lief. They had now the experience of 16 
years of Union chargeability. The exact 
figures he (Mr. Knight) had not in his 
hand; but over the 16 years there had 
been a net increase of 49 per cent in the 
average annual expenditure, although 
outdoor relief had been largely curtailed; 
and he had not the smallest reason to 








he (Mr. Knight) believed that, for some | 
time past, it had been working well.| doubt that they owed that increase to 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member | the working of the false principles in- 
for Wolverhampton thought so too; and, | troduced by the Union Chargeability 
with the permission of the House, he| Act. During the last year on record, 
would read a few lines from Mr. Vil-| the year ending Lady Day, 1882, the 


liers’ first Report—the 12th Report of 
the Poor Law Board. It was dated 
May, 1860— 


‘“‘ We are happy to be able to state that, since 
the Poor Law Amendment Act came into ope- 
ration, the sum annually expended for relief of 
the poor has very largely decreased, and that 
this expenditure is in a diminishing ratio when 
compared with the population and wealth of the 
country.”’ 


In short, this first Report of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which was well worth 
studying, might be taken as conclusive 
evidence that the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, for a quarter of a century, up to the 
time of the right hon. Gentleman’s taking 
Office in 1859, had been economically and, 
for the most part, successfully worked. 
The House must recollect that it was 
under parochial chargeability, and, for 
the most part, outdoor relief, that it had 
been thus successful, the workhouse 
having been mainly used as the means 
of preventing imposition by persons who 
were able to maintain themselves, but 
who refused or neglected to do so. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, deter- 
mined to alter the whole system, and he 
succeeded in doing so. During his term 
of Office, he passed several Acts, all 
tending to destroy parochial charge- 
ability and responsibility. By his great 
measure, the Union Chargeability Act, 
which came into operation immediately 
on his leaving Office in 1866, he be- 


queathed to the nation a legacy of evil. | 
Since the adoption of the large areas of | 


chargeability the expenditure for the re- 


| expenditure amounted to more than 
| £8,200,000, being an increase of 60 per 
cent over the average of the 25 years 
before the right hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
©. P. Villiers) came into Office. One 
of the worst parts of the present system 
was the enormous and increasing cost 
of administration. Of the large sum 
of £8,200,000 paid by the ratepayers, 
two-thirds only went really to the 
poor, one-third of the whole sum being 
spent in the administration. When he 
said went really to the poor, he meant 
the sums spent in in-maintenance, out- 
door relief, and the support of lunatics. 
In fact, out of every 3s. said to be 
expended for the relief of the poor, 
ls. was paid as the cost of adminis- 
tering the other 2s., and that without 
including the cost of the Central Board 
in London and its Inspectors. The 
struggle of the Poor Law officials to 
stop outdoor relief recommenced with 
the great rise in expenditure which was 
caused by the Union Chargeability Act, 
immediately after its introduction in 
1866. The Poor Law Board found the 
expenditure increasing year by year; 
and, rather than acknowledge the mis- 
take they had made in doing away 
with parochial chargeability and re- 
sponsibility, they sought to reduce the 
expenditure by stinting the poor by 
| the refusal of outdoor relief; and they 
'must remember that Joseph Arch had 
already appeared on the scene. They 
| were very often told that the Eng- 
| lish laws did not suit Ireland ; that the 





| 





lief of the poor had largely and steadily | Irish rebelled against them—the real 
increased, and in an increasingratio when | fact being that the Irish had never had 
compared with the population and wealth the English laws, but only a part of 
of the country. The right hon. Gentle-| them. The laws in Ireland, as they 
man told them, in his first Report before affected the relations between persons 
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possessed of property, either landed or Bromsgrove then contained a large 
personal, were the same, or nearly the | working population, employed at cer- 
same, as in England; and he believed | tain large woollen mills worked by water 
those laws had never been objected to | power. That water power was superseded 
by the _— ey Pe : ae really | par een _ cee 
oor in Ireland, the English laws were | and went to the North of England, an 
ee laws of repression. The only occa- ‘the workmen and their families were 
sions in which a poor Irishman came into | brought to a state of destitution. For 
contact with the English law was when | one year he remembered that the poor 
it interfered to prevent him from doing | rates rose to 20s. in the pound. The 
something he wished to do, to make him | English Poor Law gave the poor man in 
pay something he was unwilling to pay, | his extremity the whole fruits of the 
or to punish him for doing something land. Looked at fairly, it was not diffi- 
that he had very likely been taught to cult to see why Socialism had failed 
consider was no crime. Compensation ;to take root in England as in other 
the English law offered him none. A | European nations—— 
really efficient Poor Law was more; Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
wanted in Ireland than in England, be- | the hon. Member to address himself to 
cause so much larger a portion of the | the Amendment before the House. 
population were paupers, or on the; Mr. KNIGHT said, he thought he 
verge of becoming so. Whenthey read | had been doing so, but would say no 
of meetings of thousands of Irish farmers | more. 
being addressed by some of the hon.; Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, they | very sorry that the hon. Gentleman who 
ought to remember that they were, in no | had just addressed the House had not 
sense, what they would call farmers in | felt himself entitled to proceed with his 
England. The great majority were very | address, because he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
poor men, who rented rather large | was quite satisfied that everybody in the 
potato gardens, and whom a failure of |; House had listened to the hon. Gentle- 
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the potato crop would, at any time, re- 
duce to the rank of paupers. And for 
those men the English law was of no 
avail. The Poor Law, as it existed in 
Treland, was not such as the English 
poor would accept, or with which the 
Irish poor had reason to be satisfied. 
He believed that if 100 years ago the 
English Poor Law had been introduced 
into Ireland in its integrity, and the 
Irish poor had been given the same hold 
on the Irish land, in seasons of famine 
and distress, that the English poor had | 
on this side of the water, they would not | 
have seen a right hon. Member rising | 
on the Radical Benches and branding a 
number of Irish Representatives on that 
(the Conservative) side of the House as 
rebels. In order that the House might 
understand the hold that the poor man in 
England had on the land, he would give 
the House an instance, within his own 
recollection, that they might compare 
the position of the English and Irish 
poor. He would show that the first- 
fruits of the land were, in cases of dire 
emergency, the heritage of the English 
poor—their claim amounted, in times of 
real distress and famine, to no less than 
the whole produce of the land. His (Mr. 
Knight’s) father had very considerable 
property in the parish of Bromsgrove. | 








man’s remarks with great pleasure, and 
with a strong feeling of gratitude, be- 
cause the sentiments uttered by the 
hon. Gentleman did great credit in- 
deed to his mind and heart. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) did not intend 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary in the speech he had 
delivered. Indeed, he might say that 
he felt quite incompetent to undertake 
the task, because the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman was of very marked 
ability indeed, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had carefully considered the facts 
of this most important problem. He 
was quite willing to admit—indeed, he 
felt perfectly sure—that the policy which 
the Chief Secretary had preached and 
practised on this question was a policy 
at which he had honestly arrived after 
very careful consideration. The only 
reason why he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) felt 
justified in rising now was this—that 
some of his hon. Friends were of opinion 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—especially in regard to the dis- 
trict of Gweedore, ought not to be allowed 
to pass without a word in justification of 
the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden. It was sug- 
gested that the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden had 
prevented the poor people with whom he 
was connected from getting the work 
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offered to them. He had received a 
statement from the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden 
himself justifying the course he had 
considered it necessary to pursue in re- 
ference to the matter. He should have 
thought, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have felt that Father 
M‘Fadden was entitled to gratitude from 
him for the extraordinary exertions he 
had made during the past three or four 
months to keep the people of the parish 
from starving. He challenged the right 
hon. Gentleman to deny that if it had 
not been for the exertions of Father 
M‘Fadden—this most estimable, hard- 
working, and honest priest —a large 
number of these poor people must have 
succumbed. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Clonmel (Mr. Moore) invited 
him to ask the Chief Secretary how much 
money Father M‘Fadden got from the 
City of London alone for the purpose of 
distributing it in charity amongst these 
people. There was, however, another 

oint he wished to address to the right 

on. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of the Board of Guardians 
of Gweedore in very strong terms of 
praise ; and he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) was rightly informed or not, when 
he said that the Local Government 
Board called on this Board of Guardians, 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given such unqualified praise, to give 
outdoor relief in certain cases, and that 
the Board of Guardians refused to do so ? 
If that were so, it would appear that 
the Board of Guardians were a great 
deal more harsh than the Local Govern- 
ment Board professed to be themselves. 
In point of fact, the Board of Guardians 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
praised had carried out the policy of 
refusing to give outdoor relief a great 
deal more strictly than the Local Go- 
vernment Board themselves. The right 
hon. Gentleman attributed this strict 
carrying out of the policy of the Go- 
vernment to the honesty and public 
spirit of the Gweedore Board of Guar- 
dians. If his (Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) 
information was correct, he must attri- 
bute their conduct to motives a little 
more mundane. Was it, or was it not, 
the fact that the Board of Guardians 
consisted almost exclusively of landlords, 
or of the representatives of landlords; 
and if this Board of Guardians refused 
outdoor relief to these people, was it not 
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the more rational conclusion to suppose 
that their refusal was not due so much 
to public spirit as to the contents of 
their own pockets, and tothe knowledge 
that they would suffer by relieving 
these people? ‘The second point he 
wished to ask was this. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not attempted to deny 
that there was a large amount of severe 
distress, during the winter months, at 
least, in the parish of Gweedore, and 
that a large number of people required 
relief. The right hon. Gentleman would 
not deny that Father M‘Fadden distri- 
buted a considerable sum of money for 
the purpose of relieving the people; and 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman would be 
prepared to say that this reverend gen- 
tleman was foolish or wicked enough to 
distribute it to people who were not in 
want of it, and who were not face to face 
with starvation. He believed the fact 
was that a large number of people in 
the parish of Gweedore would have 
starved, but for the charitable assistance 
rendered by Father M‘Fadden and some 
of the landlords ; and the very members 
of the Board of Guardians whom the 
right hon. Gentleman praised so highly 
were at this moment proceeding for the 
recovery of rent against persons who 
had only narrowly escaped from starva- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman would, 
no doubt, be astonished when he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) informed him that the 
pressing landlords were the very Board 
of Guardians whom he had been s0 
warmly praising. He did not know 
whether these facts were new to the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he was in- 
clined to think that, unless they were, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s praise of the 
Board of Guardians would have been 
somewhat more stinted than it had 
been. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
drawing his analogy, forgot the first 
essence of all analogies—-namely, that 
the circumstances should be exactly tho 
same; becauso any argument drawn 
from analogy was obviously falla- 
cious, unless the circumstances did hap- 
pen to be the same. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the people had an 
opportunity now of getting work at 
moderately fair wages ; but did the right 
hon. Gentleman know that there were a 
large number of families in the district 
of Gweedore who had no bread-winners 
left, and who, therefore, could not earn 
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wages? Father M‘Fadden—and this 
was the gentleman who was spoken of 
by the right hon. Gentleman as pre- 
venting the people from working—said 
in a recent letter— 

“T have a system of employment going on 

through the parish by which those who can 
work earn the little dole charity enables me to 
give. There are over 100 families that have no 
one to work, and to these [ supply a little every 
Wednesday, without asking for anything in re- 
turn.” 
So that thisreverend gentleman, instead 
of preventing the people from going to 
employment, actually insisted upon their 
giving some portion of their earnings 
towards the charity he was distributing. 
Of what avail was it to them that water 
works were being constructed at Bally- 
mena? Oould women with two or three 
young children go there? The right 
hon. Gentleman said that his policy had 
succeeded, because there was a good 
crop coming, and because better wages 
could be got in the event of a good 
crop; but it was not the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government that had pro- 
duced a good harvest. A bounteous 
harvest might be expected; but sup- 
posing that wages were more promising 
now; supposing that everything the 
right hon. Gentleman said turned out to 
be true, and that before three or four 
months had passed the people of Ire- 
land would have a prospect of good 
wages, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman at what cost had this been 
brought about? How many of these 
people, during the last three or four 
months, had been compelled to live upon 
the charity which Father M‘Fadden 
had given tothem? He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how many of 
these people were now in a position to 
earn these wages, and to reap the 
harvest which Providence was giving to 
them? There was no use in the people 
having a good harvest to reap after they 
were dead; and that would have been 
the result of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, had it not been obviated by the 
exertions of Father M‘Fadden. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had another letter 
which he wished to read to the House. 
He wished, however, to suppress the 
names for obvious reasons. It was ad- 
dressed to a widow, and the writer 
said— 

“T have been instructed by ——, to apply to 
you for payment of the amount of ejectment 
decree against you with costs of same ; and, ig 
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not paid on or before the 16th instant, my in- 
structions are to instruct the Sheriff to take im- 
mediate possession of your holding under the 
decree,— Yours truly.” 


And then followed the name of the 
agent. The letter was addressed to a 
widow, who, with her children, would 
have been in her grave but for Father 
M‘Fadden. An hon. Friend near him 
told him another fact in connection with 
the case—namely, that this widow was 
one of the persons who had had to take 
advantage of the Arrears Act, and to 
pawn the last piece of furniture in her 
cabin in order to raise the year’s rent 
necessary to satisfy her landlord. He 
thought the impolicy of the refusal of out- 
door relief would have been likely to 
have become impressed upon the right 
hon. Gentleman from his own experience 
in his visit to the West of Ireland. Un- 
fortunately, the policy of refusing out- 
door relief was intended by the Govern- 
ment to work hand in hand with the 
policy of emigration. He had received, 
within the last two or three days, an 
American newspaper giving an account 
of some emigrants who had recently 
landed in that country. All the news- 
paper accounts agreed in saying—even 
the Correspondent of Zhe Daily News, 
who quoted from the report of the su- 
pervisors of emigration—that the emi- 
grants who had recently arrived in 
America were of a class who, if we 
wished to send them, America was quite 
ready to receive as many as Ireland 
could send. They were persons well 
dressed, well-fed, stalwart in frame, and 
with a certain amount of money in their 
pockets—that was to say, they were per- 
sons who might well have stayed in Ire- 
land, and did not consist of that class of 
persons for whom emigration was an 
advantage. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the County of Clare (Mr. O’Shea) 
took a stand against the Government on 
account of the treatment of children, 
and asserted that many of them would 
have been in a position of absolute star- 
vation if it had not been for the chari- 
table efforts of persons in that country. 
In some of the districts there would 
have been no alms whatever, but for the 
aid of charitable associations, such as 
the Society of Friends. A good deal of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary was characterized 
by less than his usual lucidity. As far 
as he could see, the right hon. Gentle- 
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man did not deal at all with the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Cork (Colonel Colthurst), which was not 
that outdoor relief was a good thing, or 
that it should be universally adopted, 
but that it should be resorted to only 
under exceptional circumstances like the 
present, and that some such system ought 
to be at the disposal of the Boards of 
Guardians. A short time ago he had 
met an hon. Friend, whose absence from 
the House at the present moment he 
much regretted—Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
the late Member for Meath —and he 
must say that at that time he did not 
feel so strongly upon this question as 
he did now, and he was not able to 
answer all the arguments in favour of 
an exclusive system of indoor relief 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary had put forward. But 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan brought several facts 
home to him, and made him understand 
the intense feeling which he—Mr. Sulli- 
van—entertained upon the subject. In 
the book which Mr. Sullivan had written 
he had gone through the period of 1846, 
1847, and 1848—a period which over- 
threw all the theories, even according to 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. The 
present condition of Ireland was almost 
as bad as that of 1847 and 1848. Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan told him that in the 
Union of Bantry a woman went into the 
workhouse 25 or 26 times a-year. She 
went in for a purpose he did not care to 
mention to the House. The purpose of 
the woman was, however, brought be- 
fore the Clerk of the Union, who was 
asked to lay the facts with regard to 
her infamous character and trade before 
the Board of Guardians. The facts were 
laid before the Board of Guardians; and 
the next time she went there on her 
mission for the purpose of bringing out 
some innocent girls from that establish- 
ment, in spite of the information sup- 
plied to the Board by the Clerk of the 
Union, backed up by positive proof, the 
woman was admitted, and the word 
‘‘ admitted’ stood after her name in the 
books of the Bantry Union to the pre- 
sent day. In all the districts of the 
South of Ireland, where the distress 
raged most, in the Famine years there 
were families in which there had been a 
time of shame to remind them of even a 
more terrible and more dangerous evil, 
in the blot which had fallen upon the 
honour of the family in consequence of 
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the necessity they had been under of 
placing young girls within the walls of 
the workhouse. These were horrible 
recollections, which still remained in the 
West of Ireland; and it was such remi- 
niscences that gave the people that feel- 
ing of loathing and abhorrence of the 
workhouse which prevailed in their 
minds. It was a feeling that ought to 
be encouraged, and not repressed ; and 
he was sorry to see the Government 
doing their best to break down that 
honest abhorrence of the system which 
now existed by insisting that everybody 
who needed relief should enter the work- 
house, 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman opposite (Colonel Colt- 
hurst), in his opening speech, said that 
he did not look upon the Motion as a 
panacea for all the evils of Ireland. His 
hon. and gallant Friend fairly argued 
the case on its merits, without the 
slightest heat or exaggeration; and it 
seemed to him (Mr. Biggar) that the 
balance of argument was strongly in 
favour of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. It was all very well for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
argue the question entirely upon general 
principles. In point of fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman entirely begged the 
question at issue. He had discussed 
the question of Poor Law relief entireiy 
upon general principles, and on the 
average of good and bad years, without 
taking the slightest notice of the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Cork (Colonel Colthurst), 
which turned entirely upon cases of ex- 
ceptional distress. In cases of excep- 
tional distress the balance of argument 
was entirely in favour of outdoor relief. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of the number of outdoor paupers who 
existed in 1849; but did not the right 
hon. Gentleman know that a great por- 
tion of the people from whom outdoor 
relief was taken immediately after 1849 
died from the effects of fever and the 
effects of the falling - off of outdoor 
relief. A convenient way for English 
economists to get rid of Irish paupers 
was to starve them to death; and then 
they were able to say that the roll of 
paupers was less than it was formerly. 
That was the usual way in which the 
English officials dealt with the sufferings 
of the Irish people. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the number of men 
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who might have been put to work as 
navvies at Ballymena waterworks ; but 
it was quite a burlesque to suppose that 
these poor persons could have been con- 
verted into suitable navvies for such 
work. These unfortunate people were 
half-starved ; they had never, probably, 
used a spade of the sort used by the 
navvy in their lives; and what would 
have been said if they had attempted to 
work at Ballymena waterworks? They 
would very soon have been sent about 
their business, probably before they had 
been half-a-day at work, and they would 
have had to march back again, getting 
food and a night’s lodging as they went 
along. Nevertheless, that formed part 
of the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He thought his hon. Friend 
the Member for the County of Limerick 
(Mr. O'Sullivan) had conclusively proved 
that, at a time of exceptional distress, it 
was desirable to give assistance, in the 
shape of outdoor relief, to households, 
instead of bringing those households 
into the workhouse by starving the 
people. With a few months’ assistance 
the people forming such households 
would be able to tide over such distress ; 
whereas, if the households were them- 
selves broken up, there would be per- 
manent pauperism for generations to 
come, and a race of paupers would 
be established which they would never 
get rid of. He would not refer again 
to the cases which had been pointed out 
by his hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). 
A similar story had been told to him by 
Bishop Nulty, the Bishop of Meath, im- 
mediately after the Famine; but these 
things were notorious in Ireland, and he 
thought the balance of argument was 
entirely in favour of the principle of the 
Amendment now before the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the sudden increase in the number 
of people getting relief from the year 
1880 to 1883. But the right hon. 
Gentleman forgot that there was a 
fair harvest in Ireland in 1879, and 
that the people in 1880 were able 
to live on the small surplus they had 
put by from the preceding year. They 
did not feel the distress until that 
time had passed over; then they became 
altogether impoverished; and it was 
most desirable, if they were to live out- 
side the workhouse, that they should 
get some assistance in the shape of out- 
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door relief. It was well known that the 
relief given in any case by the Local 
Government Board in Ireland was of 
a very slender nature; but the Irish 
people were exceedingly frugal; they 
could live in the meanest and poorest 
way; and it was desirable, if possible, 
that they should be able to support 
themselves. In regard to the question 
of Union rating, he was himself strongly 
in favour of it; and, to a great degree, 
Union rating existed in Ireland at the 
present moment, because all the charges 
for the officials were imposed on the 
Union; and it was notorious that a very 
large proportion of the expenses of the 
administration of the Poor Law in Ire- 
land was not the expense of feeding 
the paupers, but the cost of keep- 
ing up the offices and the officials 
who were employed to look after the 
paupers. In some ofthe Unions, where 
the number of the paupers was merely 
nominal, there was a large staff of offi- 
cials who received the rates, and who 
were not at allilliberally paid. In regard 
to the question of relief by the Union 
at large, instead of by the Guardians 
of a particular electoral division, he was 
of opinion that it was preferable that it 
should be given by the Union at large, 
because in that case it was more likely 
that the distribution of the funds would 
be more impartial than if it depended 
upon the electoral divisions. He knew, 
in the early history of the Poor Law, 
that a conflict often took place between 
the Guardians of each electoral division, 
as to whether or not a pauper should 
be charged upon the Union at large or 
upon the electoral division. It seemed 
to him there was considerable advan- 
tage in charging the cost of all the 
paupers upon the Union. In many 
eases the policy of the landlords in the 
rural districts was to drive the paupers 
into the villages and small towns; and 
then in a time of distress the whole brunt 
of the charge fell upon the ratepayers of 
such towns and villages, the other part 
of the district bearing no portion of 
it. He would remind the House of 
what took place at the time of the Cot- 
ton Famine in Lancashire. The right 
hon. Gentleman alleged that if Irish 
paupers got relief in a time of dis- 
tress they would always continue to be 
paupers. The right hon. Gentleman 
evidently forgot what occurred in Lan- 
cashire at the time of the Cotton Famine. 
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The manufacturing operatives there got 
relief ina time of exceptional distress ; 
but as soon as the distress disappeared 
they returned to their usual employment, 
and altogether ceased to be a burden 
upon the rates. His opinion was that 
the same thing would apply to the very 
small farmers and labourers of Ireland, 
if they got relief for a month or two 
during an exceptionally bad time, or 
during a severe winter, before the crops 
became fit for use. Then, as soon asthe 
period of exceptional distress had passed 
away, they would find themselves able 
to support themselves; and, instead 
of being regular paupers, permanently 
chargeable upon the rates, they would 
become quite independent. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he hoped 
the House would allow him to make 
. @ personal statement. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
like all eloquent speakers, had asked a 
good many questions, one of which he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) thought he was bound 
to answer. He was well aware that 
Father M‘Fadden had made laudable 
exertions during the past winter, and 
that he had, undoubtedly, got money 
from many quarters which he had dis- 
tributed to the great relief of his flock. 


Question put. 
The House divided: —Ayes 82; Noes 
24: Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 149.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS— 
PAYMENT OF WAGES IN PUBLIC- 
HOUSES PROHIBITION BILL. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WARTON said, he was sorry to 
have to take up the time of the House 
on this occasion; but he wished to do so 
for the reason that he had endeavoured, 
for the last two or three months, to find 
an opportunity to draw the attention of 
the House to a certain matter without 
being successful. The matter to which 
he alluded was one of considerable im- 
portance. It was a matter involving 
the right of procedure ; and, seeing that 
the Prime Minister was in his place, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give him his attention whilst he dealt 
with such an important subject. The 
point he wished to raise was as to Bills 
brought down from the other House, and 


Mr. T. P. O' Connor 
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it had reference to something which had 
occurred on the 20th of March this year, 
which happened to be the last day be- 
fore the Easter Vacation. On that day 
a Clerk came down from the House of 
Lords—a Clerk in a peculiar wig—and 
brought with him a packet of Bills from 
the Upper Chamber. He (Mr. Warton) 
was very much interested in one of the 
measures which was in the packet—a 
Bill upon which he felt very strongly— 
namely, the Payment of Wages in Public- 
houses Bill. Whether that was a good 
or a bad Bill was not of the slightest 
importance in regard to the matter to 
which he was drawing attention; but 
being anxious to learn something about 
it, and to oppose it, and to prevent its 
too rapid progress through the House, 
he had gone to the Clerk at the Table— 
alwaysa mostcourteous gentleman—with 
a Notice of opposition in his hand. He 
had made inquiries of this gentleman, 
being anxious to ascertain the procedure 
in regard to Bills brought up from the 
House of Lords, and to learn it from the 
right source ; and he had been told that, 
although the Bill had been brought in, 
no one had moved it. The Clerk was 
good enough to tell him that his sus- 
picions were correct—for he had sus- 
pected that no one had moved the mea- 
sure. He had naturally concluded from 
this that the Bill was not being ad- 
vanced a stage at all. He was aware 
that it was always customary to give a 
first reading to a Bill brought up from 
the House of Lords without opposition ; 
but he had not quite understood—nor 
did he yet quite understand—how the 
proceeding was done. He did not know 
whether the laying of it on the Table 
constituted a first reading, or whether 
the Question was openly put from the 
Chair? If the Question were put openly 
from the Chair they would know where 
they were, and would be able to give 
such opposition to a measure as they 
wished. However, on the occasion to 
which he referred, although he had a 
Notice of opposition ready in his hand, 
he could do nothing, as nothing seemed 
to he done with the Bill. When they 
met again on the 29th March, after 
the Easter Holidays, what did he find? 
Why, he found this Notice on the Paper 
—‘‘ Payment of Wages in Public-houses 
Bill—Second Reading.” On this he 
had appealed to Mr. Speaker; but Mr. 
Speaker would not assist him. He 
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asked whether it was right that a 
Bill, of which they had not seen the 
first reading, should be put down for 
the second reading on the day follow- 
ing the first reading—for as they 
could not do anything during the 
Vacation it was really the day follow- 
ing—and he had been answered in the 
affirmative. He had asked Mr. Speaker 
whether, in the spirit of the Half-past 
Twelve Rule, there ought not to be the 
same breathing space between the first 
and second readings, and Mr.Speakerhad 
told him the proceedings were perfectly 
regular. No doubt that was so; but it 
was because they were regular, and 
because they were dangerous, that he 
wished now to bring the matter before 
the House. Subsequently, he was told 
that the hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. 
8. Morley) had done something or said 
something—what it was he did not 
know. The hon. Member might have 
gone up to the Table, and said he 
wanted the Bill to be read a first time ; 
but whether he had done so or not he 
(Mr. Warton) could not say. At any 
rate, the Question was never put from 
the Chair. He preserved most care- 
fully the catalogue of Bills as they 
appeared in the useful list published 
every night. Well, the list contained, 
under the head of Bills which had come 
down from the House of Lords, the name 
of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, which 
had come down in the same packet as 
the Payment of Wages in Public-houses 
Prohibition Bill, tied with the very same 
piece of red tape. It was dated as hay- 
ing came from the Lords on March 20. 
These two Bills were brought in on the 
same night, laid on the Table in the 
same way, and the same thing was done 
with them, yet one was put down for 
second reading, whilst a record was 
simply placed against the other— 
“Brought from the Lords.’”’ He was 
not able to move a Resolution; but 
he mentioned this matter in order to 
induce Mr. Speaker, or the House, or 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, to say some- 
thing about the Rule adopted, or which 
ought to be adopted, in this matter. The 
first reading of these Bills should be put 
from the Chair, or moved by someone, so 
that they might know where they were. 
He drew attention to this matter as 
much in the interest of the Liberal 
Party as of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
because the Liberal Party was now in a 
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majority ; but the day might come when 
they would be in a minority, and when 
Bills of which they disapproved might 
be brought up from the House of Lords. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were. 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 25th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]— Pusiie Brrr1s—First Reading— 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 
6)* (122); Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 8) * (123) ; Drainage (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 2)* (124); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) * 
(125). 

Second Reading—Tramways Provisional Orders * 
(110); Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 
3)* (111); Tramways Provisional Orders 
(No. 4) * (104); Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) * (89); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 3) * (99) ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 5)* (100); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders(No. 7) * (102) ; 
Local Government Provisional Order (High- 
ways) * (103); New Forest Highways * (101) ; 
Forest of Dean (Highways) * (98). 

Committee—Sea Fisheries * (83-127) ; Criminal 
Law Amendment (69-128). 

Report — Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister (56-129). 

Third Reading—Lord Alcester’s Grant * (95) ; 
Lord Wolseley’s Grant * (96), and passed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
(No. 69.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Extent of Act). 


Tue Marevess or LOTHIAN, in 
moving the omission of the clause, 
which excluded Scotland from the opera- 
tion of the Bill, said, that he did not 
admit that the high illegitimacy Returns 
furnished by that country were any 
proof of the exceptional immorality 
which was said toexist there; and, most 
certainly, they were not proof of the 
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kind of immorality dealt with in the 
Bill. He thought, upon the whole, the 
Scottish people were very much like 
other people, and that the immorality 
of Scotland was about on a par with 
that of other parts of the United King- 
dom. On that ground, he asked that 
Scotland should be included in the Bill. 
He was one of those who thought it 
very desirable that legislation of this 
kind should be made applicable, as far 
as possible, to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. _If a Criminal Act of this 
kind were made applicable only on one 
side of the Border, all that those who 
wished to evade the law, and carry on 
the hideous traffic in young girls, would 
have to do, would be to go across to the 
other side, and carry on that business 
from that country with impunity. He 
would move the omission of the clause. 


Amendment moved, ‘‘To leave out 
Clause 2.” —( Zhe Marquess of Lothian.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Lothian) had raised very interesting 
questions. He (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
did not feel it necessary to follow him in 
his speculations, but would confine him- 
self to saying that the Government 
would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Olause Jeft out accordingly. 


Clause 3 (Procuring woman under age 
to be a common prostitute). 


On the Motion of The Earl Cairns, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 1, line 10, after (‘ prostitute ’’) 
lnsert— 

(‘* Or procures or endeavours to procure any 
woman to leave the United Kingdom, or to 
leave her usual place of abode in the United 
Kingdom, for the purpose of entering a brothel 
abroad, whether he shall or shall not inform the 
woman of such purpose.”’) 


Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, he 
would propose the insertion cf an 
Amendment, which would have the 
effect of bringing under the penalties of 
the Act any person who endeavoured to 
induce any woman to lead an immoral 
life, although there might be no fraud. 

THE Marquess or BATH said, before 
it was accepted, he would point out that 
such a Proviso would be the cause of 
unlimited and unbounded extortion in 
every direction. 


The Marquess of Lothian 


{LORDS} 
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Tur Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
he would, if it were now withdrawn, 
consider the subject before the Report ; 
but he could not pledge himself to accept 
the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) wethdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Procuring by fraud defile- 
ment of girl under age). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Mut- 
town, Amendment made, in page 1, 
lines 16 and 17, by striking out the 
words (‘‘under the age of twenty-one 
years’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Abusing woman under 
twelve years of age). 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN moved an 
Amendment, applying the penalties of 
the Bill to attempts to commit the 
offence specified, as well as to the actual 
commission of the offence, on the ground 
of the great difficulty in proving the 
completed offence. 

Amendment moved, in page 1, line 23, 
after (‘‘abuses’’) to insert (‘‘or shall 
attempt to carnally know and abuse.’’) 
—(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE opposed 
the Amendment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
thought the Amendment unnecessary. 
Attempts to commit the offence were 
already dealt with by law, and were 
punishable by two years’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tne Bisuorp or ROCHESTER, in 
moving an Amendment to empower the 
infliction of corporal punishment upon 
an offender, said, that their Lordships 
would be of one mind as to the unde- 
sirableness of unnecessarily augmenting 
corporal punishments, on account of its 
demoralizing effect; but, in this case, it 
was useless to consider that objection, for 
he thought all their Lordships would 
agree that it would be utterly impos- 
sible to further demoralize those who 
were sufficiently demoralized to be 
capable of committing a crime of this 
kind. They had simply to consider what 
punishment. was most likely to deter 
those who might be disposed to commit 
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the crime, or would be most painful and 
disagreeable to those who had committed 
it. Those who were acquainted with 
the administration of the Criminal Law 
were of opinion that no punishment was 
more feared or disliked by criminals 
than corporal punishment. If that was 
so, it was the best possible reason for 
attaching this punishment to this most 
atrocious offence. At present, it might 
be inflicted for robbery from the person 
with violence, and it was credited with 
having diminished the crime of garot- 
ting some years ago. But the crime in 
question was one that far more deserved 
that punishment than knocking a man 
down and stealing his watch. Not long 
ago, in his diocese, a man attacked a 
little girl and flung her away in a state 
of insensibility; and, if that man was 
scourged to the bone, would it not serve 
him right? There was, unfortunately, 
among the lowest class, a superstition 
as to an advantage to be gained by com- 
mitting this offence; and that super- 
stition rendered it still more desirable to 
prevent the commission of the crime by 
corporal punishment. It was emphati- 
cally a poor man’s question, as the 
children of the poor were most liable to 
become the victims of this crime. For 
these reasons, he proposed that the Court 
might adjudge an offender to be pri- 
vately whipped, ‘‘ and the number of the 
strokes, and the instrument with which 
they shall be inflicted, shall be specified 
in the sentence.” 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 2, after (‘‘ hard labour’’) to 
insert (“‘and the court before which such 
offender shall be tried and convicted may, in 
addition, adjudge such offender to be privately 
whipped, and the number of the strokes, and 
the instrument with which they shall be in- 
flicted, shall be specified in the sentence.’’)— 
(The Lord Bishop of Rochester.) 


THe Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
fully sympathized with the intentions of 
the right rev. Prelate; but he thought 
it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to accept the Amendment, seeing 
that, beyond importing what would be 
an entirely novel proposition as regarded 
the law into the clause, persons who 
were convicted under it would be, as the 
clause now stood, liable to a lengthened 
term of imprisonment, or penal servi- 
tude for life. Nobody would dream of 
flogging a man first and hanging him 
afterwards, no matter what offence he 
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might commit. Yet this Amendment was 
really a proposal of that nature, inasmuch 
as by it a man might first be flogged 
and then sent to penal servitude for life. 
Perhaps the Amendment might be more 
acceptable if it had some limits as to the 
age of the prisoners to be so punished, 
and as to the number of strokes to be 
inflicted. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that that very 
morning a case had been reported in the 
newspapers of a boy having been sen- 
tenced to six strokes from a birch rod 
for stealing young ducks; but if the 
punishment were authorized, it would 
be necessary to fix the number of lashes 
to prevent the power being abused. He 
would, therefore, suggest that the punish- 
ment should be limited to 25 lashes. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he deeply regretted that Her Majesty’s 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment. He should like to know the 
reason why? The offence was one of 
the most horrible that could be con- 
ceived, the most defenceless class of the 
community was especially exposed to it, 
and a widely-spread superstition made 
it far commoner than it would be. The 
men who committed it were unable to 
foresee what was involved in penal ser- 
vitude for life ; but they understood the 
pain arising from corporal punishment. 
If ever corporal punishment was a just 
instrument to be placed in the hands of 
a law-giver, for the purpose of repress- 
ing odious crimes, it was in the present 
case. Therefore, if the Amendment 
were pressed to a Division, he should 
vote for it. 

Earn STANHOPE remarked, that 
the noble Earl who had charge of the 
Bill had said that— 

“Perhaps the Amendment might be more 

acceptable if it had some limit of age of the 
prisoners to be so punished.” 
He thought that this qualification was 
most unreasonable; the punishment of 
flogging was inflicted on persons con- 
victed of garotting, without any limit as 
to age; persons convicted of an un- 
natural crime were also punishable by 
flogging, without any such limitation. 
Here was a most horrible crime on 
a defenceless class, which should be 
punished by flogging ; and he sincerely 
trusted that the right rev. Prelate would 
divide the Committee on his Amendment, 
and he, for one, would cordially support 
him by his vote, 
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Tux Bisnorp or LONDON said, he 
fully agreed in the Amendment; but he 
must object to the suggested limitation 
of age, because flogging was not only 
more deserved, but was more felt, by a 
hardened ruffian than by a boy. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he did not 
think the Amendment imported anything 
novel into the law, because the punish- 
ment of penal servitude for life and a 
flogging could already be inflicted for 
highway robbery with violence. If 
their Lordships only knew, as well as 
he (Lord Bramwell) did, who the per- 
sons were who committed these offences, 
they would find that, in all probability, 
the anticipation of a flogging would 
have a far greater deterring influence 
upon such persons than anything else ; 
and particularly upon those who com- 
mitted it on defenceless children under 
the influence of a detestable superstition. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he also believed that flogging would 
have a more deterrent effect than any 
other punishment. He once took the 
opportunity to put the question to a 
number of the criminal classes, and he 
found that they preferred months of 
imprisonment to one flogging. 

THE Kart or DALHOUSIE said, that, 
seeing the great unanimity that pre- 
vailed among their Lordships, the Go- 
vernment were only too glad to be 
coerced in this matter, and would accept 
the Amendment. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, before 
the Amendment was agreed to, he must 
remind the Government and their Lord- 
ships of the difficulty which was ex- 
perienced in ‘another place,” with re- 
spect to flogging in the Army. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN proposed, 
as an Amendment, to omit the last 
paragraph of the clause, which em- 
powers the magistrates to exclude the 
public from the Court during the hearing 
of a charge. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 2, 


leave out from !(‘‘labour’’) to end of 
Clause.—( Zhe Earl of Milltown.) 


Lorpv FITZGERALD, in supporting 
the Amendment, said, he believed that 
publicity and the pressure of public 
opinion were necessary safeguards to 
the administration of the Criminal Law. 
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Women and children could, of course, 
be excluded, and the Press would not 
report indecent details. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he freely agreed 
with the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Fitzgerald) that they ought 
to be extremely careful before they 
sacrificed the great benefits which arose 
from the publicity of our Courts. At 
the same time, this was a matter which 
had been very much considered by a 
Committee of their Lordships’ House ; 
and they came to the conclusion that, in 
these cases, the injury which would be 
caused to public morals by the publicity 
of the proceedings would be greater than 
any benefits which could be gained by 
such publicity. It appeared to him that 
nothing but evil could result from al- 
lowing a general concourse of men and 
women to be present in Court; and if 
the public were admitted, reports of the 
proceedings would be published that 
must be injurious to public morals. He 
regretted that there were newspapers 
which published cases that had better 
be left unreported. 

Lorpv TRURO said, he fully agreed 
with his noble and learned Friend (Earl 
Cairns). He (Lord Truro) was of opi- 
nion that reports of indecent cases tended 
to suggest to the minds of uneducated 
people offences which they would other- 
wise never think of committing. 

Tue Bisuor or PETERBOROUGH, 
in supporting the Amendment, said, he 
wished to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the deterrent effect that would 
be produced on many persons in a supe- 
rior, station in life, contemplating a 
crime of this kind, by the knowledge 
that there would be a public trial. It 
was not an uncommon thing for persons 
of the upper and middle classes to en- 
treat a magistrate to hear their case in 
private, because they did not wish their 
names to be exposed. And the magis- 
trate was often highly praised for re- 
fusing that request, on the ground that 
the dread of a public trial had the effect 
of seriously deterring a person who con- 
templated committing an offence. This 
consideration might be fairly set against 
the injury to public morals of which the 
noble and learned Earl opposite (Earl 
Cairns) had spoken. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, it should be remembered 
that the Bill only empowered the Court, 
if it should think fit, to order the public 
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to be excluded from the trial. Conse- 
quently, a person who committed an 
offence {could not possibly know whe- 
ther he would be tried in public or in 
rivate. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, he most 
earnestly hoped the Government would 
persevere with the Bill as it at present 
stood. He doubted whether Courts had 
any legal rights, although they con- 
stantly exercised the power, without 
any objection being raised, to exclude 
women, children, and young people 
from trials for a particular class of 
offences. The only ground on which 
women and young men were excluded 
from such trials was public morality ; 
and why should the Legislature hesitate 
to give to the Judges a legal power, 
similar to that which by general consent 
they constantly exercised, in cases of the 
kind to which he referred ? 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he fully agreed with 
the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Coleridge) that it was desirable 
that such a power should be conferred 
in certain classes of cases. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he fully 
agreed with what had been said by the 
noble and learned Lord Chief Justice, as 
to the power of excluding certain por- 
tions of the public from hearing particu- 
lar cases in open Court. On one occasion 
his learned Colleagues on the Bench and 
himself considered that very question, 
and came to the conclusion that they had 
no power to hear cases in private. He 
was sorry to differ from his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Fitzgerald) on this 
point; but he could not think that any 
good was done by hearing in public the 
class of cases which he had in his mind, 
of which the details were often of an in- 
conceivably revolting character. He had 
often seen people in Court gloating over 
such cases, and he was sure such public 
trials did infinite harm. He had often 
charged Grand Juries to the effect that, 
if they had a doubt about a case of that 
kind, it was better in the public interest 
to throw out the bill. The persons who 
committed those offences were of a kind 
not to be much deterred by a public trial. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he believed he 
voted for the power to hear privately 
cases in the Divorce Courts. No doubt, 
the Judges were without that power; 
but bons judices est ampliare jurisdic- 
tionem, 
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Eart CAIRNS said, he hoped that the 
clauses of the Bill would be clearly ar- 
ranged, in order to avoid the confusion 
which often existed in Acts of Parliament 
when new clauses were introduced. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
would beg leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Olause 6 (Defilement of girl between 
twelve and sixteen years of age). 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
thought that the Government was going 
much too far, and was making that a 
crime which had hitherto been only con- 
sidered a moral offence. That clause, 
moreover, might, and probably would, 
be made a means of wholesale extortion. 
Girls of bad character under 16, but 
looking much older, might inveigle men 
to accompany them to houses of ill-fame, 
who, by so doing, although having no 
intention to do an illegal act, would 
thereby be guilty of a misdemeanour 
and liable to two years’ hard labour, and 
have no means of escape unless they 
consented to pay black mail to the girls 
ortheiremployers. He moved an Amend- 
ment limiting the offence to cases of 
seduction, and raising the age in such 
cases to 18. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 12, 
to leave out (‘‘sixteen’’) and insert 
(‘‘ eighteen.” )—( Zhe Earl of Miiltown.) 


Tue Eart or ABERDEEN suggested 
that summary jurisdiction ought to be 
given to magistrates in such cases. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
the age of consent was a question of 
degree. Sixteen was the age adopted 
by their Lordships’ Committee. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the question was one of the balance of 
public convenience. The punishment 
named in the clause was the maximum 
that could be inflicted for the offence 
named; and, therefore, it would not be 
inflicted in cases where there were miti- 
gating circumstances. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 
12, leave out (‘‘sixteen’’) and in- 
sert (‘‘seventeen.”)—(Zhe Lord Mount- 
Temple.) 
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Lorp TRURO said, he maintained 
that, the law to protect girls under 12, 
as it then existed, having failed, it was 
useless to endeavour to protect girls up 
to the age of 16. He was convinced that 
they would never succeed in increasing 
the morality of the country by limitation 
of age in the way proposed. He thought 
that they must look for improvement 
rather to more activity on the part of the 
police, and to more discreet and careful 
supervision by parents, than to any legis- 
lation of this character. 

Tne Eart or ABERDEEN supported 
the Amendment, as he thought that at 
the age of 17 girls were frequently as 
much in want of protection as at any 
other time. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that it was per- 
fectly true, as the noble (Lord Truro) 
had said, that the present law with re- 
gard to the age of 12 had failed. For 
that reason, it was proposed to increase 
the age, and to make provisions of a 
different kind. In the Select Committee 
on this subject, the evidence given estab- 
lished a conclusive case of the necessity 
of raising the age. He (Earl Cairns), 
therefore, was in favour of making the 
age 17, though the majority of the Oom- 
mittee had decided against him, thinking 
that 16 was sufficient. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, after reading the evidence on the 
subject, I confess that I cannot think it 
would be wise to recommend the House 
to extend the proposal of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. It is not ab- 
stractedly a question of what we should 
wish to accomplish, if it were in our 
power to determine absolutely what 
should pass and what should be enforced. 
In that case, there would be a great deal 
to be said for the age of 17. But we 
should have to face a vast mass of silent, 
tenacious, immovable opinion. As it 
is, we have had many difficulties in 
framing a Bill of this kind, and it is 
certain that it will meet with very great 
difficulties in the House of Commons. 
The higher you raise the age, the greater 
the difficulties will be of enforcing the 
law, and the greater will be the dangers 
of extortion on which so much stress has 
been laid, and which, I think, would 
excite very considerable attention. But 
it is not the difficulties which would be 
raised in the House of Commons that we 
must alone consider. There would be 
much greater difficulties when the Bill 


{LORDS} 
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came to be dealt with by magistrates and 
juries. If you go beyond what public 
opinion sanctions, and attempt to en- 
force provisions which nature does not 
seem to justify, there will be insuperable 
objections on the part of magistrates and 
juries to enforce the law. It would then 
fall into desuetude, and all the good you 
may effect by a more moderate proposal 
would fail to come about. 

Tur Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
trusted that his noble Friend (Lord 
Mount-Temple) would not press the 
Amendment. It was impossible for the 
Bill to go further than it did in respect 
of age; for, otherwise, the Government 
felt that public opinion would not sup- 
port the measure. If the Bill went 
further than public opinion warranted, 
it would make things much worse than 
before. 

Tue Earnt or ABERDEEN said, he 
thought that a vast change had occurred 
in public opinion with regard to this 
matter within the last few years, which 
made people realize their responsibility 
respecting it. 

Tuer Bisnor or CARLISLE said, that 
a large number of persons had taken a 
deep and self-denying interest in this 
matter; and it would be a great disap- 
pointment to them if the higher age of 
17 were not adopted in the place of 16. 

Lorp NORTON said, he also, from 
the evidence he heard on the Select 
Committee, supported the Amendment, 
being in favour of the age being raised 
from 13 to 17. The question was at 
what age a girl should be considered 
capable of consenting to her ruin, so as 
to exonerate the man from the guilt of 
criminal injury in taking advantage of 
her ignorance. In other countries it was 
a much higher age than here. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the word (‘Six- 
teen’) stand part of the Clause ?” 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
140; Not-Contents 23: Majority 117. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Hertford, M. 
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Exeter, M, Dartrey, E. 
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Devon, E. Congleton, L. 

Doncaster, E.(D. Bue- Conyers, L. 
cleuch and Queense Cottesloe, L. 
berry.) Crewe, L. 

Ellesmere, E. Crofton, L. 


Fortescue, E. 

Granville, E. 

Harewood, E. 

Ilchester, E. 

Innes, E. (D. Roz- 
burghe.) 

Jersey, E 

Kilmorey, E. 

Kimberley, E. 

Lanesborough, E. 

Leven and Melville, E. 

Lucan, E. 

Mar and Kellie, E. 

Milltown, E. 

Minto, E. 

Morley, E. 

Mount Edgcumbe, E. 

Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, E 

Powis, E. 

Ravensworth, E. 

Redesdale, E. 

Saint Germans, E. 

Shaftesbury, E. 

Stanhope, E. 

Strafford, E. 

Sydney, E. 


Cranbrook, V. 
Eversley, V. 
Halifax, V. 
Hardinge, V. 
Hawarden, V. 
Hereford, V. 
Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 
ster.) 
Melville, V. 
Powerscourt, V. 
Sherbrooke, V. 
Strathallan, V. 


St. Albans, L, Bp. 


Aberdare, L. 

Abinger, L. 

Ampthill, L. 

Auckland, L. 

Balfour of Burley, L. 

Barrogill, L. (Z. 
Caithness.) 

Beaumont, L, 

Bolton, L. 

Boston, L. 

Boyle, L. (E. Cork 
and Orrery.) [ Teller.] 

Brabourne, L 

Bramwell, L. 

Brancepeth, L. 
Boyne.) 

Braye, L. 

Calthorpe, L. 

Carlingford, L. 

Carrington, L. 

Carysfort, L. (Z. Carys- 
fort.) 

Churchill, L. 

Clanwilliam, L. 
Clanwilliam) 


(PF. 


(B. 


Delamere, L. 

de Mauley, L. 

Denman, L. 

Derwent, L. 

Dinevor L. 

Douglas, L. (EZ. Home.) 

Ellenborough, L. 

Fitzgerald, L. 

Forbes, L. 

Foxford, L. 
Limerick.) 

Greville, L. 

Halden, L. 

Hammond, L. 

Harlech, L. 

Hartismere, L. 
Henniker.) 

Hatherton, L. 

Hopetoun, L.(Z. Hope- 
toun.) 

Houghton, L. 

Howard de Walden, L 

Inchiquin, L. 


(Z. 


(L. 


Keane, L. 

Kenlis, L. (44. Head- 
Sort) 

Kenmare, L: (£. Ken- 
mare) 


Lawrence, L. 

Leconfield, L. 

Lovel and Holland, L. 
(£. Egmont.) 

Lyveden, L. 

Monson, L. _[ Teller.] 

Monteagle of Brandon, 
L 


Mostyn, L. 
Oranmore and Browne, 
L 


Ormathwaite, L. 
Penryhn, L. 
Poltimore, L. 
Ramsay, L. 
housie.) 
Rayleigh, L. 
Reay, L. 
Rodney, L. 
Romilly, L. 
Rowton, L. 
Saltoun, L. 
Sandhurst, L. 
Shute, L. (V. Barrinz- 
ton.) 
Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 


ford.) 
Skene, L. (#. Fife.) 
Somerton, L. (Z. Nor- 
manton.) 
Thurlow, L. 
Tollemache, L. 
Trevor, L. 
Truro L. 
Tyrone, L. (iM. Water- 
Ford.) 


(E. Dai- 


Waveney, L. 
Windsor, L. 
Winmarleigh, L. 
Wrottesley, L, 
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Cairns, E. Coleridge, L. 
Nelson, E. Dormer L: 

Loftus, L. (M. Ely.) 
Gordon, V. (EZ. Aber- Mount Temple, L. 

deen.) [ Teller. } 

Norton, L. _[TZeller.] 
Carlisle, L. Bp. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
London, L. Bp. Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Oxford, L. Bp. Jield.) 
Peterborough, L. Bp. Strathspey, L. (Z. Sea- 
Rochester, L, Bp. Jield.) 


Tweedmouth, L. 
Blantyre, L. Wynford, L. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Consent no defence to charge 
of indecent assault on young person). 


Lorpv TRURO moved, as an Amend- 
ment, the addition of words providing 
that, where a solicitation to immorality 
could be proved against a girl, she should 
be required to enter into security for 
good behaviour, or be liable to fine or 
imprisonment. He observed that solici- 
tation as often came from a girl as from 
a& man, and said that it would not be 
just to punish a man with severity, and 
to allow girls who were equally guilty 
to go scot free. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 24, after (“indecency”) in- 
sert (‘and in cases where the solicitation to 
immorality can be proved against the girl she 
shall be required to enter into securities for 
good behaviour or be liable to fine or imprison- 
ment at the discretion of any court, justice or 
justices, or magistrate.”)—(TZhe Lord Truro.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said: 
that the Amendment did not appear to 
him germane to the clause. He could 
not, therefore, accept it. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE moved, as 
an Amendment, after Clause 7, page 2, 
line 31, to insert :— 


‘* Any person who, being the guardian of a 
girl under the age of eighteen years, or having 
the care and charge of her, or being her master 
in domestic service or other employment, or a 
manager, foreman, or lodger, or other person 
whose lawful commands in such service or em- 
ployment she is bound to obey, unlawfully and 
carnally knows or attempts to have unlawful 
and carnal knowledge of, or indecently assaults 
such girl with or without her consent, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and being convicted 
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thereof shall be liable, at the discretion of the 
court, to be imprisoned for any term not ex- 
ceeding two years, with or without hard labour.” 
This was intended to prevent masters 
from using their power for the moral 
degradation and ruin of their depen- 
dents with impunity. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
would accept the clause. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the age on the Notice Paper had 
been originally printed as sixteen, and 
now it was moved to make it eighteen. 
The proposal might be right; but it 
seemed a very strong measure to start 
suddenly on the House so large an al- 
teration of the law. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
age of sixteen had been put in by mis- 
take, where eighteen was intended. 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE said, he 
would withdraw the clause, and bring 
it up again on the Report. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 8 (Householder, &c. permitting 
defilement of girl under sixteen on his 
premises guilty of misdemeanour). 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE moved an 
Amendment, with the object of enabling 
other persons than Inspectors, Superin- 
tendents, or officers of police to initiate 
proceedings. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 6, 
after (‘‘rank”’) insert (‘‘ or other per- 
son.” )—( Zhe Lord Mount-Temple.) 


Tue Marquess or BATH said, he 
thought it would be objectionable to 
give this power to the common in- 
former. ; 

Tue Bisnop or PETERBOROUGH 
said, that under the Act of George II. 
any two householders had it in their 
power to lay information, and thereupon 
the police constable was required to pro- 
ceed with the case before the magistrate. 
But the clause, as it stood, proposed to 
repeal that portion of the Act of George 
II., and confined the power to the police 
alone. It was, in his opinion, of great 
importance that the power which the 
two householders had should be re- 
tained. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that he differed from 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Peterborough). He believed that the 
Act of George II. would still remain in 
force. 


Lord Mount-Temple 


{LORDS} 
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Amendment (by leave of the Com. 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Earl Carrys, 
the following new clause was agreed to, 
and inserted, to follow Clause 8 :— 

(Abduction of a girl under eighteen years 

of age.) 

“* Whosoever shall unlawfully take or cause to 
be taken any unmarried girl, being under the 
age of eighteen years, out of the possession or 
against the will of her father or mother, or of 
any other person having the lawful care or 
charge of her, shall be guilty of a misdemean- 
our, and being convicted thereof shall be liable, 
at the discretion of the Court, to be imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding two years with or 
without hard labour.” 


Clause 9 (Summary proceedings against 
brothel keepers, &c.) 


Tur Eart or PEMBROKE said, that 
these clauses, taken together with the 
rest of the Bill, constituted an attempt 
to squeeze immorality out of existence. 
The only effect of thus shutting the 
safety-valve on a force which would find 
some exit would be to defeat the chief 
objects of the Bill. On the one hand, it 
would produce clandestine brothels, dis- 
guised as shops and places of business; 
on the other, it would drive vice into the 
streets, and defeat the provisions of the 
Bill against street vice. If they had to 
make a choice between brothels and 
street vice, there could be no doubt as to 
which should be chosen ; for the one ex- 
posed the innocent to temptation, and 
the other did not. He was not, how- 
ever, in favour of repealing the existing 
Acts against brothels, as such places 
would tend to become nuisances if the 
whip of the law were not suspended 
over them. 


Amendment moved, ‘ To leave out 
Clause 9.”"—( The Earl of P’embroke.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in op- 
posing the Amendment, said, that the 
law, as it stood, was wholly inoperative 
to suppress houses of ill-fame. He was 
perfectly well aware that the clause gave 
large additional powers to the police; 
but it seemed impossible to enlarge their 
powers at all without going thus far. 
He did not suppose the police would 
endeavour to stamp out all brothels, 
which it was impossible to do; but 
they would, by this clause, be able to 
deal more efficiently with disorderly 
houses. 
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Tue Arcusisnor or YORK said, the 
comparative security of the houses was 
in itself as great a temptation as lads 
were exposed to in the streets; and, 
therefore, the argument for diminishing 
temptation in the streets might be ap- 
plied to the suppression of the houses. 
A Bill of this kind had been forced on 
the Government, and its object was to 
improve morality as far as legislation 
could do it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR aid, 
his experience was that successful pro- 
ceedings against houses, when they had 
been taken in that part of London in 
which he himself resided, had materially 
diminished the nuisance of street-walk- 
ing; but the law, as it stood at present, 
was unique, and far too cumbersome and 
irksome to secure its uniform adminis- 
tration. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that what the 
noble and learned Earl on the Woolsack 
had stated was confirmed by what had 
been done in the City of Glasgow, where 
the suppression of the nuisance in one 
form was followed by its mitigation in 
the other form of street-walking. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN supported 
the Amendment, contending that the 
clause was utterly foreign to the object 
of the Bill. He thought that the testi- 
mony adduced showed that the law was 
sufficient if it were enforced. 

THe Bishop or PETERBOROUGH, 
in opposing the Amendment, said, that 
the speeches against the clause amounted 
to this—that brothels were half desir- 
able, and, therefore, they should not 
interfere with them too much; and half 
undesirable, and, therefore, they should 
preserve a law which did not interfere 
with them at all. [‘No,no!”] Of 
course, authors did not like other peo- 
ple’s abridgment of their works. But 
the argument involved the logical con- 
clusion that in the interests of morality 
the houses ought to be licensed, and 
distinguished by some conspicuous sign. 
Those who took practical pains in this 
matter knew that the existing law was 
utterly futile and insufficient to cope 
with the evil, and they ought either to 
repeal it, or else make its provisions 
efficient. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he must be allowed to express some 
doubt as to whether the clause would 
have all the effect its authors imagined 
or desired it would have. The noble 
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and learned Earl on the Woolsack had 
remarked that our position with regard 
to brothels was unique; but he seemed 
to forget that, in almost every Continental 
country, they were not only restricted, 
but tolerated and licensed. Efforts made 
in other countries and in other times to 
suppress them had singularly failed. 
The only result of bringing the police 
into close administrative connection with 
these houses would be that a system of 
toleration and licence would spring up, 
which, while repressing the more open 
and disorderly brothels, would encourage 
clandestine ones. He was also afraid 
the power conferred by the clause was 
one which might be used for purposes 
of private malevolence or extortion. He 
did not, however, recommend his noble 
Friend behind him (the Earl of Pem- 
broke) to go to a Division. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Power to owner of premises 
to determine tenancy of occupier con- 
victed of keeping brothel) agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

After Clause 10, page 5, insert as a new 
clause—“ Every lease or agreement for a tenancy 
of any premises shall be deemed to contain, if 
under seal, a covenant, and if in writing not 
under seal or by parol, an agreement, by the 
lessee or tenant for himself and his assigns with 
the lessor and his assigns, that the premises 
shall not, nor shall any part thereof during the 
term, be used as brothel or disorderly house ; 
and any power of re-entry contained in such 
lease or agreement on breach of any covenant 
or agreement therein contained shall be deemed 
to apply to such covenant or agreement as 
aforesaid.’’—(The Lord Coleridge.) 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, that the 
clause lost sight of under-leases and 
mortgages. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, as he understood the clause, it 
would be at the landlord’s option whe- 
ther the lease should be voided or not. 
But it was not clear whether it was the 
immediate or superior landlord who could 
exercise the power. 

Lorv BRAMWELL thought that, if 
Clause 11 were examined in connection 
with the section under discussion, it 
would be seen that the landlord had but 
little option in the matter. 

Lorpv COLERIDGE said, that, with 
regard to the criticism of the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack, he would 
amend the clause, so as to make it 
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applicable only to immediate lessor and 
lessee. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
would suggest that his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Coleridge) should with- 
draw the clause, and bring it up again, 
in an amended form, on the Report. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 11 (Power to court on second 
conviction in respect of same premises to 
make owner give security) agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Search warrant for detec- 
tion of brothel). 


Amendment moved, ‘‘To leave out 
Olause 12.”—(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Tue Eant or MOUNT-EDGCUMBE 
said, he thought that the clause was too 
wide in its scope, and could hardly pass 
through the other House of Parliament. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would point out that the clause was 
most objectionable, as it gave the police 
power which might be abused, and cause 
the most terrible injury and outrage to 
innocent persons, while it would prove 
useless against those whom it was in- 
tended to reach. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
would consent to the omission of the 
clause. 


Amendment agreed to; Clause left out 
accordingly. 


Clause 13 (Amendment of 2 & 3 Vict. 
c. 47, s. 54, and 10 & 11 Vict. c. 89, 
8. 28, as to prostitutes). 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
moving an Amendment, with the object 
of rendering men as well as women 
liable to punishment for loitering for 
immoral purposes in any thoroughfare 
or public place within the limits of the 
Metropolitan Police District, said, that 
hundreds of thousands of poor girls who 
were employed in factories, and who 
were obliged to be out late, asked their 
Lordships for protection in this respect. 


Amendment moved, in page 6, line 13, 
to leave out (‘common prostitute and 
night walker”) and insert (‘* person.”’) 
—(The Karl of Shaftesbury.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
greatly sympathized with the object of 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury); but he was afraid that the form 
of words proposed by the noble Earl 


Lord Coleridge 


{LORDS} 
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was open to serious abuse, and that it 
would enable any woman of bad charac- 
ter to bring charges for the purpose of 
extortion against male passers-by of 
having importuned her for an immoral 
purpose. It would be better, perhaps, 
if the noble Earl would bring up, upon 
the Report, a fresh clause calculated to 
secure his object. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, the following Amend- 
ment made :—In page 6, lines 15 and 
16, leave out (‘‘loiters and importunes 
passengers for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion’’) and insert— 

(“ Loiters for the purpose of prostitution or 
importunes or solicits passengers for the purpose 
of prostitution.’’) 

On the Motion of The Lord Cotrrincez, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 6, line 33, after (‘‘ discretion ’’) 
insert— 

(“ Either sentence her to be imprisoned for 
any time not exceeding six months with or 
without hard labour, or may (if in the judg- 
ment of the court she is under the age of six- 
teen years) in addition to or in substitution for 
any such punishment.”’) 


Tue Bisnor or ROCHESTER moved, 
as an Amendment, that the age during 
which a girl might be retained in a re- 
formatory or certified home should be 
raised from 16 to 18. 


Amendment moved, in page 6, line 35, 
to leave out (‘‘sixteen’’) and insert 
(‘‘eighteen.”)—(Zhe Lord Bishop of 
Rochester.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
would suggest to the right rev. Prelate 
that it would be more in order to deal 
with the point on Report. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Certified homes for girls 
under sixteen convicted of prostitution) 
agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Prohibitions of exclusion 
from trial, &c., of persons interested). 


Lorp COLERIDGE in moving, as an 
Amendment, to provide that any girl or 
woman who might be concerned in any 
trial should be entitled to have present 
thereat any three persons she might 
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name, and should be informed of this 
right, said, his belief was that, if tried 
in a Court without any of their own sex 
present, girls would often be at con- 
siderable disadvantage. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 7, line 29, after (‘‘ other proceed- 
ing’’) insert (‘and any girl or woman who 
may be concerned as complainant, defendant, or 
otherwise, any such charge, trial, or other pro- 
ceeding shall be entitled to have present thereat 
any three persons in attendance she may name, 
and shall be informed of this right.’’)—( The 
Lord Coleridge.) 


Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he must 
object to the provision. It could not be 
worked, and it was now in the discretion 
of the Court to allow any friends to be 
present. : 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Definitions), and Clause 
17 (Repeal of enactments in Schedule), 
agreed to. 


Schedule amended, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 128.) 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL.—(No. 112.) 
REPORT. 


(The Earl of Dalhousie) 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Clause 1 (Marriage between a man 
and his deceased wife’s sister not void 
or voidable). 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
would now move an Amendment, to 
give effect to what he considered to be 
the wish of the House, on the occasion 
when the Bill was up for second reading. 
He proposed, with that view, to omit 
the words ‘‘heretofore celebrated or 
contracted at any place whatsoever 
within the realm or without.” The effect 
of the Amendment would be to pre- 
vent the Bill having any objectionable 
retrospective effect. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 7» 
to leave out from (‘sister’) to 
(‘‘which ’”’) in line 7.—( Zhe Earl of Dal- 


housie.) 
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Amendment agreed to; words left out 
accordingly. 


Tuer Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
should next propose an Amendment to 
meet the objections expressed by the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Beauchamp) 
at a former stage of the Bill. The effect 
of it, while excluding the Church of 
England from the scope of the Bill, 
was to legalize marriages performed in 
Roman Catholic or Dissenters’ chapels, 
or before a Registrar. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 12, after (‘‘Ireland"’) to 
insert (‘‘ or in any building registered for the 
solemnization of marriages at which the pre- 
sence of a registrar is necessary by law ’’); and 
leave out from (‘‘ elsewhere”) to (“shall”) in 
line 13.—( The Earl of Dathousie.) 

Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
and /eft out accordingly. — 


Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH 
said, he proposed to add words to. the 
Amendment which their Lordships had 
just assented to, the object of which was 
to give to these marriages, if celebrated 
in Roman Catholic chapels in Ireland, 
the same validity as when they took 
place in English Catholic chapels. He 
must explain to their Lordships that 
Irish Catholic chapels were not regis- 
tered for marriages, and yet were not 
places where the presence of the Regis- 
trar was required. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 12, after (‘‘ Ireland’’) insert 
(“or which shall be celebrated in Ireland by 
any Roman Catholic priest.” )—( The Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh.) 

Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
HovsiE, Amendment made, in page 1, 
line 14, by leaving out (‘‘the’”’) and 
inserting (*‘ such’’). 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, 
that, in deference to the views ex- 
pressed by his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack on the second reading 
of the Bill, he would now move an 
Amendment giving validity, from the 
date of the passing of the measure, to 
every marriage already contracted with a 
deceased wife’s sister, and legitimatizing 
the children of such marriages already 
born. If any person in the past had 
contracted marriage in a manner which 
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the Bill would legalize if it were con- 
tracted after the passing of the Act, 
such marriage should be lawful. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 1, line 18, leave out (‘‘ have been ’’) 
and insert (“be”), and after (‘celebrated ’’) 
add (“and any such marriage heretofore cele- 
brated or contracted, shall, from and after the 
passing of this Act, be and be deemed to be 
from thenceforth valid in the same manner as 
if it had been duly celebrated or contracted on 
the day of the passing of this Act according to 
the provisions thereof, and all children of any 
such marriages whether celebrated or contracted 
before or after the passing of this Act, shall, 
subject to the provisions herein-after contained, 
be held to be legitimate.”")—(The Earl of 
Dathousie.) 


Eant FORTESCUE said, he must 
protest against marriages solemnized in 
defiance of the law being given, on the 
day of the passing of the Act, exactly 
the same validity as the marriages of the 
parties who had conscientiously waited 
for the permission of the law would get 
when theirs were solemnized hereafter. 
To do that would be directly sanction- 
ing wilful violation of the law. He 
agreed that innocent children should be 
treated as legitimate; but he did not 
see why the parents should not be com- 
pelled to be married again, and thought 
their disliking it no objection. With that 
object, he would move an Amendment to 
strike out all the words of the proposed 
Amendment down to ‘‘and all children,” 
and leave that portion of it intact which 
legitimatized the children. 


Moved, to amend the said Amendment 
by striking out all the words down to 
the words (“and all children.’’)—( Zhe 
Earl Fortescue.) 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
looked at the question from the opposite 
point of view to that taken by the noble 
Earl who had just spoken (Earl For- 
tescue). In the Committee he had ven- 
tured to call the attention of the House 
to the dangerous principle of the Bill as 
it originally stood ; and he thought that 
his objection in that respect had now 
been removed by his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Dalhousie). He must confess 
that he could not see any difference be- 
tween an Act which itself married people 
on the day when it was passed, and a 
measure which would say that the same 
people might go on that day to the 

egistrar’s Office and get married. In 
either case the marriages were civil mar- 


The Earl of Dathousie 


{LORDS} 
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riages, and no more. He, therefore, fully 
approved of the Amendment proposed 
by his noble Friend (the Earl of Dal- 
housie), as it would have the desired 
effect of taking away the retrospective 
character of the Bill. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
wished the noble Earl (Earl Fortescue) 
to consider that the Bill favoured the 
right, and was not contrary to it. 


Amendment (Zhe ari 
negatived. 


Amendment (Zhe Karl of Dalhousie) 
agreed to. 


Fortescue) 


Words inserted accordingly. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Excepted cases). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
HoUSIE, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 1, add— 

(‘‘ Or where there has been a declaration of 
nullity of marriage by any court of competent 
jurisdiction whether before or after the passing 
of the Act of the fifth and sixth year of King 
William the Fourth, chapter fifty-four, or where 
proceedings are pending at the time of the 
passing of this Act for a declaration of nullity 
of any such marriage, or where the parties have 
been separated and are living apart at the time 
of the passing of this Act.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Provision for saving rights). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
HOUSsIE, Amendment made in page 2, 
line 13, at end of clause, by adding— 

(‘Nor any legacy duty, succession duty, or 
other duty paid or payable to Her Majesty in 
consequence of the death of any person before 
the passing of this Act.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Proceedings against clerk 
not affected by this Act). 

Eart FORTESCUE, in moving the 
omission of the clause, in order to insert 
instead a provision taken from the Di- 
vorce Act, 1857, said, that his only ob- 
ject was, as learned men came to oppo- 
site conclusions with regard to the pas- 
sages of Scripture bearing on this 
subject, to leave clergymen free to act 
according to their consciences, without 
imposing on them restrictions incon- 
sistent with Christian liberty, which was 
not done by the clause as it stood. 
Surely those who made a marriage which 
many divines thought innocent, and 
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most Christian Churches did not abso- 
lutely forbid, were entitled to as much 
consideration as those who had done 
what not only all Christian Churches, 
but the Jews and most enlightened 
heathens, considered unquestionably im- 
moral. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out Clause 4, and insert as a new 
clause :—(“‘ No clergyman in holy orders or 
other minister of religion shall be compelled to 
solemnize the marriage of any sister of a de- 
ceased wife, or shall be liable to any suit, 
penalty, or censure for solemnizing or refusing 
to solemnize the marriage of any such per- 
son.”)—(The Earl Fortescue.) 

Tur Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
most earnestly hoped his. noble Friend 
(Earl Fortescue) would not press this 
Amendment. It was in direct antago- 
nism to the spirit of the clause, which, 
as it stood, had been passed by a Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House, after 
full consideration ; and, therefore, he 
(the Earl of Dalhousie), although he 
was in sympathy with the views of his 
noble Friend, could not possibly assent 
to it now. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
nousiz, the following new clause was 
agreed to, and inserted, to follow 
Clause 5 :— 

(Valid marriages not affected.) 

**(6.) Nothing in this Act shall affect any 
marriage which, by the law of England and 
Ireland, and of Scotland, respectively, was 
valid at the time of the passing of this Act.” 

Bill to be read 3* upon Thursday 
next; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 129.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he would 
give Notice that, upon the Order for 
the Third Reading of the Bill, he should 
move its rejection. 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 25th June, 1888. 
MINUTES.]—New Memszr Sworn—Sydney 


Charles Buxton, esquire, for City of Peter- 
borough. 


{Jounz 25, 1883} 
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Pustic Brts— Second Reading — Companies 
(Colonial Registers) * [185]. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Ninth Night]— 
r.p.; Sea Fisheries (Ireland) * [31]—k.r. 

Committee — Report— Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance * [231]. 

Reported from the Standing Committee on Trade, 
Shipping, and Manufactures—Bankruptcy * 
[ No. 224]. 

Third Reading—Drainage (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (No. 2)* [220]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 9)* [200], and 
passed, 


PARLIAMENT—BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

Bill reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, Shipping, and Manu- 
factures ; 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 243.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
| No. 224.] 


QUESTIONS. 


—o Oo — 


THE IRISH BUTTER TRADE—CORK 
BUTTER MARKET. 

Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the attention of Government 
has been called to the severe strictures 
of the Richmond Commission upon the 
constitution and management of Cork 
Butter Market; whether his attention 
has been more particularly directed to 
the evidence given with regard to the 
system of inspection, under which the 
broker, who employs and pays the in- 
spector, is permitted to stand at his 
elbow during the inspection and endea- 
vour to influence his judgment; whe- 
ther, as a matter of fact, such scandals 
do exist; and, whether, under all the 
circumstances of the case, and considering 
the importance of this market, and the 
fact that its quotations govern the price 
of butter throughout the whole of Ire- 
land, Government will consider the ad- 
visability of legislating to remove such 
abuses ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Report 
of the Richmond Commission and the 
notes of the evidence affecting the Cork 
Butter Market were brought before me 
in Ireland in October last. After con- 
sideration, I came to the conclusion that 
it would not be expedient—perhaps not 
possible—for the Irish Government to 
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interfere by legislation in the matter. 
The hon. Member is, no doubt, aware 
that much litigation has from time to 
time taken place to decide the rights of 
the brokers and the public as to the mar- 
. ket; and, further, that the Richmond 
Commission to which he refers makes no 
recommendation or suggestion as to how 
the alleged abuses in the market can be 
abated. The importance of the market 
is not overstated by the hon. Member; 
but, notwithstanding this, it seems to 
involve questions of private rights, rather 
than rights with which the Government 
can interfere. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY (IRELAND)— 
DR. DUNNE: 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Dr. Dunne, one 
of the Secretaries of the Royal Univer- 
sity in Ireland, is one of the paid staff of 
a public journal as special correspondent 
and an editorial writer, and in that ca- 
pacity freely discusses the internal and 
external affairs of the Royal University, 
and Irish political questions generally ; 
and, whether, in view of the course taken 
by the Government in the case of the 
late Solicitor of the Land Commission, 
such contributions to the Press are com- 
patible with the rules of the Civil Ser- 
vice ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Dunne, in which 
he states— 

**T am not on the staff of any newspaper ; I 
have no engagement with any newspaper ; I re- 
ceive no salary from any newspaper. As to the 
Royal University, it is not the case that I have 
freely discussed its internal and external affairs. 
I have never held any communications about it 
with persons not officially connected with it, ex- 
cept upon matters publicly known ; and I have 
never given one particle of information con- 
cerning it which was of a private character.” 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTIOLE X.— 
THE VARNA RAILWAY. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in view of the fact that 
Article X. of the Treaty of Berlin refers 
mainly to a’payment of money justly 
due to the Bondholders of the Varna 
Railway, Her Majesty’s Government will 
state why the claim of those bondholders 
should be made the subject of arbitra- 
tion; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will take steps to have the case 


Ur. Trevelyan 


{COMMONS: 
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for arbitration so framed as to place 
Bulgaria, irrespective of any change of 
Ministry in that country, on the same 
footing as Turkey, in respect to the ful- 
filment of her Treaty obligations ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the claim of the Varna Railway 
Company was made the subject of arbi- 
tration at their own suggestion in con- 
sequence of the failure of their nego- 
tiations for its settlement, and of the 
Bulgarian Government disagreeing with 
them as to the extent of their obliga- 
tions under Article X. of the Treaty. 
As regards the second Question, it is 
proposed in the draft Agreement of Re- 
ference to settle all differences arising 
under Article X.; and the award will be 
equally binding on Turkey and Bulgaria 
as regards their respective obligations 
under it, when they are ascertained. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Am I 
to understand that the Varna bond- 
holders suggested an arbitration them- 
selves? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; there was a suggestion after 
the failure of the negotiations specified 
in Article X. That Article suggests or 
proposes an agreement by the parties 
with the Bulgarian Government; and it 
was when these negotiations failed that 
an arbitration was suggested. 


COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
FRANCE—BROKERAGE ON 
SHIPPING. 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What progress is being made in 
the negotiations with the French Go- 
vernment on the question of the broker- 

age on shipping ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government are in 
communication with the French Govern- 
ment on this subject; and if my hon. 
Friend will repeat his Question on this 
day week, I hope to be able to enter into 
full details. 


LAW AND POLICE—ALLEGED CRUELTY 
TO A HORSE. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to a report in the ‘‘ Kentish Ex- 
press” of the 9th inst. of a prosecution 
at Wingham Petty Sessions against the 
Rev. Wm. Delmar, of Elmstone, and his 
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coachman, for gross cruelty to a horse; 
and, whether he is aware that, although 
the cruelty was fully proved against both 
defendents, the bench of magistrates 
dismissed both cases; and, if so, whe- 
ther there are any means by which such 
failures of justice can be remedied ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had received a letter from 
the magistrates on this case, in which 
they said that, after full consideration, 
they decided that the charge had not 
been proved against the clergyman, and 
accordingly they dismissed it. The sum- 
mons against the coachman was with- 
drawn by the prosecuting parties. Look- 
ing at the circumstances, he could not 
see any proof that there had been a fail- 
ure of justice. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE LATE CALA- 
MITY AT SUNDERLAND. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, How 
many policemen were told off on Satur- 
day last to keep order at the perform- 
ance at Sunderland where so many 
lives were lost ? The hon. Member said, 
that the following words had apparently 
been left out of his Question by the 
printer—namely, Whether on the same 
day a number of policemen were set 
apart to keep order at a pigeon-shooting 
match, and whether the Home Secre- 
tary did not consider that the exhibition 
at Sunderland was an occasion to which 
the attention of the police ought to have 
been directed rather than to a pigeon 
match ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
this is a matter, as the House knows, 
that I can give no information upon. I 
have said over and over again that I 
have no control or authority over local 
police. As to the number of police that 
were on duty at the performance at Sun- 
derland, that, no doubt, will be brought 
out in the course of the investigation 
which is to take place. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — BOARD 
SCHOOL IN COBORN STREET, BOW. 
Mr. RITCHIE asked the Vice Pre- 

sident of the Council, Whether the Edu- 

cation Department have given their con- 
sent to the London School Board to 
erect a school in Coborn Street, Bow, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances which 
have been made by large numbers of 
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the inhabitants; whether he is aware: 
that the districts consists almost entirely 
of private houses inhabited by people in 
a good position of life, and of such a 
class as is likely to be seriously depre- 
ciated in value by the erection of the 
proposed school; whether the statistics 
that have been furnished to the Edu- 
cation Department show any want of 
school accommodation in the district ; 
and, whether, assuming a deficiency to 
exist, it is not possible to obtain a site 
in the neighbourhood which will not be 
open to the objections raised against the 
one chosen ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Educa- 
tion Department has consented to the 
erection of a School in Coborn Street, 
Bow. The site was scheduled in a Pro- 
visional Order, which passed through 
Parliament last year without opposition. 
Remonstrances were addressed to the 
Department by some of the inhabitants, 
who complained that Coborn Street was 
inhabited by persons not likely to use 
an elementary school, and that it would 
depreciate the value of their property; 
but both to the east and west of Coborn 
Street there are large populations of the 
elementary school class. Statistics were 
furnished to the Department showing a 
want of school accommodation in the 
district, and before the Provisional Order 
was authorized an inquiry under the 
Statute was held by the Inspector, who 
supported the proposal of the Board. 
In order to meet, if possible, the objec- 
tions of the inhabitants of Coborn Street, 
the Department required the School 
Board, before issuing notices, to en- 
deavour to obtain some other site. The 
School Board, accordingly, last autumn, 
scheduled two other sites; but the local 
objections to both were as strong as 
those against Coborn Street, and on the 
same ground. After consultation with 
Her Majesty’s Inspector and the School 
Board, we allowed the erection of the 
school in Ooborn Street. 


ARMY HOSPITAL SERVICES INQUIRY 
—APPENDIX No. 33. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, with re- 
ference to Appendix No. 33, in the 
Army Hospital Services Inquiry Blue 
Book, Whether the list of medical com- 
forts there given, as received at Ismailia, 
and used on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Malabar”’ 
during the voyage to Portsmouth, re- 
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presents the total amount consumed by 
the troops on board that vessel, or whe- 
ther such list was supplemented, or 
could have been supplemented, from the 
ship’s stores; and, if not, whether, in 
view of the fact that all such medical 
comforts were finished by the time the 
*‘Malabar’”’ reached Portsmouth, with 
the exception of a few ounces of brandy, 
it is considered that five bottles of 
brandy and the diminutive amount of 
other articles given in the aforesaid list 
constitute a proper and sufficient store 
of medical comforts for the use of over 
200 sick and convalescent soldiers dur- 
ing a three weeks’ voyage ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the form of the Return in Ap- 
pendix 33 is somewhat misleading. It 
does not represent the provision of 
medical comforts made at Ismailia for 
the voyage, but is the medical officer’s 
account of tho actual issues made to 
patients out of the medical comforts 
drawn by him from the saloon mess of 
the Malabar. Such medical comforts 
could have been supplemented from the 
same source to any extent the medical 
officer might have required. The medi- 
cal comforts shown in Appendix 33 are 
all which were consumed during the 
voyage. Although the amount may 
appear small, the medical officer shows 
in his evidence, Q. 10,133 and 10,134, 
that they were sufficient for the invalids 
under his charge, who were, for the 
most part, convalescents on fresh meat 
rations, and of whom 56 were disem- 
barked at Malta. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SPECIAL RESIDENT MAGISTRATES— 
LEGISLATION, 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will now introduce and have 
printed the Bill dealing with the higher 
ranks of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and abolishing the Special Resident 
Magistrates, so that the House may 
have an opportunity of studying the de- 
tails of that important measure before 
the concluding days at the end of the 
Session ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, when I see 
any fair hope of getting time for the 
discussion of this measure I will lay it 
on the Table of the House. On that 
occasion I will make a statement on the 
subject, and I will see that the House 
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shall have full time for maturely con- 
sidering the measure before the second 
reading is taken. 


Department. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT— 
CHARGE AGAINST OFFICERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that inspectors and col- 
lectors of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, when holding investigations into 
charges brought against officers, take 
evidence against them in their absence, 
so as to deprive them of the right of 
cross-examination or contradiction ; whe- 
ther evidence so obtained is made the 
ground for punishment by censure or 
removal at the expense of the officers; 
whether censure so passed is made to 
stand against the officer for a period of 
ten years, and when any subsequent 
report or complaint, however trifling, 
is made, such censure is treated as of 
record, and used against him; whether 
a representation made by an officer that 
he has been unjustly treated in this way is 
deemed an act of insubordination ; whe- 
ther a superior officer under this system 
cannot with comparative impunity bring 
false charges against a subordinate; 
and, whether he has any reason to be- 
lieve that officers suffering under such 
injustice are constrained to submit from 
fear of becoming ‘‘ marked men ?”’ 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CutrpErs): Sir, in reply to 
the first Question of the hon. Member, 
I have to say that, if statements affect- 
ing an Inland Revenue officer are made 
in his absence, he is always given an op- 
portunity of contradicting or explaining 
them, either verbally or in writing. If, 
after such opportunity has been given, 
a charge is fully substantiated against 
an Inland Revenue officer, censure or 
other punishment would naturally fol- 
low. ‘The answer to the third Question 
is ‘‘No.’? Censure stands against an 
officer for one or two years only. The 
answer to the fourth Question is ‘‘ No.” 
I do not consider that the system, as 
I have described it, facilitates false 
charges against subordinates ; nor have 
I reason to believe that officers are inti- 
midated in the manner suggested in the 
last Question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
give an assurance that, in the case of 
proved injustice done under the existing 
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system to any officer, that officer would 
be saved from any consequence not fairly 
due to his conduct ? 

TazeCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that in the 
case of proved injustice it would, of 
course, be his duty to endeavour to have 
right done. 


NAVY—WRECK OF H.M.S. “LIVELY.” 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the rock on 
which H.M.S. ‘‘ Lively” was wrecked 
is visible at all states of the tide; or, if 
not, whether it is marked or buoyed ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I have 
been asked by my hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty to answer this 
Question, because it concerns the ad- 
ministration of Trinity House. The Hen 
and Chickens rocks, on which Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Lirely was wrecked, are 
visible at all states of the tide, except 
near high water at ordinary spring tides, 
when, according to the most recent Ad- 
miralty survey, there is about half-a- 
foot of water over them. The rocks are 
not buoyed because the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, when consulted 
in 1869, were of opinion that a good 
clearing-mark for the rocks is given in 
the Admiralty sailing directions for the 
Hebrides, and since 1869 no further re- 
presentations have been made on the 
subject. , 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 1882 
—TENANTRY NEAR GWEEDORE. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether legal proceedings 

for the recovery of rent just accrued due 
are being taken against the tenantry of 

Capt. A. B. Hill, and of Mr. Wybrant 

Olpherts, near Gweedore; and, whether 

it is a fact that these tenants paid a 

year’s rent last winter to qualify under 

the Arrears Act, and have since been 
dependent principally upon charity for 
their support ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed, 
Sir, that legal proceedings have been 
taken against some tenants by Mr. 
Olpherts and Captain Hill to recover 
rent due. Some of the tenants concerned 
paid a year’s rent last winter to qualify 
under the Arrears Act. They have not 
been since principally dependent on 
charity, but some of them got seed, 
potatoes, and oats. 


{Junz 25, 1883} 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Is one of 
these gentlemen (Captain Hill) a mem- 
ber of the Gweedore Board of QGuar- 
dians ? 

Mr. O’BRIEN: The Chairman. 


[No reply. ] 


INDIA (PALCONDA). 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If the Go- 
vernment have recently received any 
representations on behalf of the ex- 
Zemindar of Paleonda ; on what charge 
a child of eleven years, the present ex- 
Zemindar of Paleonda, was condemned, 
in 1832, by the British authorities in 
India to imprisonment for life; if it is 
true that the prisoner was only released 
in 1869, after suffering an imprisonment 
of thirty-seven years; if any investiga- 
tion or inquiry into the justice of such 
an imprisonment tock place at any time 
during the thirty-seven years; if any 
appeal to any court of justice was open 
to the prisoner during this period ; what 
compensation, if any, has been paid by 
the Indian Government to the released 
prisoner ; and, whether natives of India, 
without distinction, sex, or age, can be 
imprisoned at the pleasure of the autho- 
rities for an indefinite period, and how 
many such prisoners are now in the 
custody of Government ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, firstly, Vizia- 
ram, half-brother of the last Zemindar 
of Palconda, has submitted to the Se- 
cretary of State two Petitions for the 
restoration of the estate forfeited for re- 
bellion by the last Zemindar in 1832; 
secondly, Viziaram, with other mem- 
bers of his family, was ordered, under 
Regulation 11 of 1819, to reside at the 
Fort of Vellore, because it was deemed 
necessary for the peace of the country 
to remove the family from the tieigh- 
bourhood of the Zemindary of Palconda; 
thirdly, he was permitted to leave Vellore 
in 1869; fourthly, the then Governor of 
Madras, Sir Frederick Adam, reviewed 
the case in 1839; fifthly, the High 
Court of Madras, on a suit brought by 
Viziaram in 1879 to recover the estate, 
decided that his detention at Vellore did 
not deprive him of his power to institute 
proceedings; sixthly, no compensation 
is due to Viziaram, who receives a pen- 
sion of 250 rupees a-month; seventhly, 
I must refer the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan to a Return presented and 
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printed on the 26th of April last, which 
shows that there are 47 State prisoners 
in India, and which also gives the au- 
thority for the confinement of each. 
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POST OFFICE--OVERHEAD TELEGRAPH 
WIRES. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is the fact that over- 
head telegraph and telephone wires are 
in some cases stretched across streets, 
not only by Her Majesty’s Post Office, 
but also by persons not empowered to 
do so, either by Act of Parliament or by 
licence from the public bodies in whom 
is vested the soil of the street across 
which such wires are stretched; whe- 
ther there exist any means of ascertain- 
ing the number of overhead wires in 
the Metropolis which belong to private 
owners or companies which have ceased 
to use them, or for other reasons have 
ceasel to keep them in repair; and, 
whether it may not be the case that there 
is an increasing number of overhead 
wires, of which the owners cannot be 
identified, which are practically aban- 
doned, and which are daily falling more 
and more out of repair, and becoming 
more dangerous to the public ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that the first and third branches of 
the Question referred rather to the geno- 
ral question than to that relating to the 
Metropolis. The second part referred to 
the Metropolis alone. He had received 
a deputation to-day on the subject with 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, as representing the two De- 
partments concerned. The matter had 
also been referred by the Home Office 
to the Metropolitan Vestries for infor- 
mation. As to the first of the hon. 
Member’s Questions, bis answer would 
be in the affirmative, though some of 
the Vestries seemed to dispute the ex- 
tent of their powers. In reply to the 
second Question, many of the Vestries 
which had been communicated with 
stated that there were many such lines 
in the district, others said there were 
none; but the greater portion had replied 
that they were without information. In 
the City and certain parts of West- 
minster, no doubt there were a certain 
number of abandoned lines. The Vestry 
of St. Mary, Newington, stated that if 
any such existed in their district they 
would immediately take steps for their 
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(Scotland). 


removal ; but he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
should like to read to the House some 
extracts from the letter from the Vestry 
of St. Giles’s, because that seemed to 
show that ample powers already existed. 
The letter stated— 

“Overhead telegraph and telephone wires 
had been stretched across the streets by persons 
not empowered to do so; but in all such cases 
where the owners had been found the Board 
had taken steps to obtain the removal of such 
wires, or had permitted them to remain under 
proper conditions and supervision. Where pri- 
vate wires had ceased to be used or to be kept 
in repair, the owners had been ascertained by 
the Board's inspector. The increase in overhead 
wires is constantly watched and dealt with.”’ 
In other portions of the Metropolis he 
believed the erection of overhead wires 
was disregarded. The whole of the legal 
points at issue were about to be raised 
in actions to be brought by the Local 
Board of Wandsworth. 

Mr.STUART-WORTLEY: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not stated whether 
the Local Boards dispute their liability 
to any person injured by the fall of such 
a wire into the street ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
is a wholly different Question; but I may 
say the liability is on the person who 
erected the wires. Of course, if there 
was no owner to be found that would be 
another matter; that is a question, how- 
ever, which has not up the present time 
been raised. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman consider whether 
there is any such liability ? 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: As I 
have already stated, one of the Vestries 
say they have power to take their wires 
down. It will be better to have this 
point cleared up by a legal decision 
before any other matter is entered upon. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)— 
PETITION PROCESSES IN COURT 
OF SESSION. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
called to the state of confusion into 
which the curatory, factory, and entail 
petition processes in the Court of Session 
have fallen; whether representations 
have been made to Government of the 
inconvenience and risk involved in the 
present state of things, and of the urgent 
necessity for the re-arrangement and 
re-indexing of the whole petition pro- 
cesses, and for their safe custody ; and, 
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whether there is any prospect of such a 
re-arrangement of the office entrusted 
with their charge as will enable the re- 
indexing to be overtaken, and the delays 
and inconveniences complained of to be 
avoided ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I believe, Sir, that some 
difficulty in the arrangement of the 
papers referred to exists, owing to the 
unequal distribution of the work of the 
clerks of Court, which, unfortunately, 
can only be fully remedied by Act of 
Parliament. Some time ago, a tem- 
porary assistant was appointed to the 
clerks of the Office of the Junior Lord 
Ordinary, before whom these processes 
come, and I shall endeavour to get such 
further temporary arrangement made as 
may remedy the inconvenience. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
PROVISIONS AS TO LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the Government are 
taking any steps for enforcing the orders 
of the Land Commissioners for the build- 
ing of labourers’ cottages in cases where 
such orders have not been complied 
with ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Act of 
Parliament does not give the Govern- 
ment any authority to take steps for 
enforcing the orders of the Land Com- 
missioners for the building of labourers’ 
cottages. I am afraid we cannot under- 
take to bring in an amending Act. A 
Bill is now before the House dealing 
with this question on a larger scale. 

Mr. KENNY asked how many of 
these houses were erected under the 
Land Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I cannot say 
from memory, but I stated the number 
in answer to a Question the other day. 
It is something very small. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked whether 
the Land Act could not be amended in 
this respect ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I daresay the 
hon. Member feels very strongly on this 
matter, and in that case, perhaps, he 
would bring in a clause himself. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
WIDOW DRISCOLL. 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether, and for what reason, the police 
have prevented Widow Driscoll, an 
evicted tenant, from taking possession 
of a wooden hut provided for the shelter 
of herself and her family at Keelkemane, 
near Skull; and, whether two of Widow 
Driscoll’s grandchildren have died from 
exposure owing to the miserable con- 
dition of the hut in which they were 
obliged to take shelter after eviction ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mrs. Dris- 
coll was evicted in April last, owing 
four years’ rent, which it is believed she 
could have paid if she wished. It was 
proposed to erect a hut for her on a 
passage leading from the high road to 
the evicted house and farm. The object 
was believed to be intimidation, and in- 
formations were sworn to that effect. 
It was fur this reason that the persons 
concerned were warned to desist. It is 
the case that two of Mrs. Driscoll’s 
grandchildren died soon after the evic- 
tion. I am informed that the family 
are quite as well sheltered in the out- 
house to which they removed after the 
eviction as they would have been in the 
wooden hut, and that the children had 
been dead more than a month before 
the erection of the latter was proposed. 


LUNACY COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS 
FOR 1882. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
When the Report of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, England, for the year ended 
3lst December 1882 will be laid upon 
the Table, and also the Report of the 
Scotch Commissioners for the same 
period ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : This 
Report is in type, and will soon be pre- 
sented to the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether under an Act of Parliament 
these Papers ought not to be laid on the 
Table within three weeks of the meeting 
of Parliament; and whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
previously promised, in reply to a Ques- 
tion of his own, that there should be no 
unnecessary delay ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
cannot answer that Question off-hand. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, When the Report of the In- 
spectors of Lunatics, Ireland, for 1882 
will be laid upon the Tuble ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: It is expected 
that the Report will be laid on the 
Table in the course of this week. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER—LANDS ACT, 
1855—FORESHORES—THE CORPORA- 
TION OF SOUTHPORT. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther he is now in a position to state 
what has beer the result of the employ- 
ment of his good offices between the 
Corporation of Southport and the ripa- 
rian proprietors in the matter of the 
Southport foreshore ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he had 
been, and was, in communication with 
the Corporation and the riparian pro- 
prietors with a view to bringing about an 
amicable arrangement. The Correspon- 
dence would be laid on the Table to- 
morrow, or the next day. 


NAVY—OFFICERS OF THE STEAM 
RESERVE. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he 
can state how many Officers of the Steam 
Reserve are on service at the different 
Naval Stations, and for how many at 
each station respectively sleeping ac- 
commodation is provided ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, this number varies in accordance 
with the number of officers borne for 
disposal and service in the reserve ships. 
At present, there arc 401 such officers. 
I cannot say how many of that number, 
by the Rules of the “ervice, are entitled 
to cabins, but at ‘his moment there 
are 3 at Sheerness, 02 at Chatham, 11 
at Portsmouth, and 33 at Devonport 
provided with cabin accommodation. 
Those who are not accommodated afloat 
draw 1s. 6d. a-day in lieu of provisions, 
and this arrangement, I believe, is 
satisfactory to those concerned. As I 
said the other day, I am not aware that 
any officer desirous of being accom- 
modated on board has been refused. 

Srrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
if sleeping accommodation was pro- 
vided ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD ARTIFICERS AND 
LABOURERS. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 

the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he 
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can state whether persons employed in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards are paid for 
public holidays; and, whether one class 
of artizans receive payment on such 
occasions, while others do not; and, if 
so, whether he can state the reasons for 
which one class is treated less favourably 
than the other in this respect ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the Dockyard Regulations lay down 
that workpeople shall be paid their full 
wages for the established: public holi- 
days, an exception being made in the 
case of ‘‘hired labourers engaged for 
short periods by the storekeeper, and 
hired persons employed in the works 
department.” As the former class are 
not continuously employed, their excep- 
tion from this privilege seems reason- 
able. The hired men in the works 
department have been treated on the 
footing of men employed by contractors, 
whose place they fill, and have thus 
been considered as not entitled to the 
ordinary advantages of the Dockyards. 
This is, however, a matter which is to 
be looked into in the course of the 
investigation now being conducted into 
various Dockyard questions. 


NAVY—THE “ DOTEREL ” EXPLOSION, 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the Papers referred to by his prede- 
cessor in office respecting the ‘‘ Doterel” 
explosion are yet completed ; and, if so, 
when they will be laid upon the Table 
of the House along with the decision of 
the Admiralty on the matter? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, the Papers on this subject have 
been prepared for presentation to Par- 
liament ; but some, delay has occurred 
owing to the necessity of lithographing 
certain illustrative plates. I hope soon 
to be able to lay them on the Table. 


INDIA—CRIMINAL CODE PROCEDURE 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Sr HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Reports of the Debate in 
the Indian Legislative Council on Mr. 
Ilbert’s Native Judicature Bill, which he 
promised on 12th May, will be in the 
hands of honourable Members in time 
to permit an opportunity for their 
ee during the current Ses- 
sion 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Baronet’s Question, I can only 


. say that I am not aware that these Re- 


ports were promised on the 12th of 
May; they were placed in the hands of 
the printer on the 28th of that month, as 
I then stated, and they will be delivered 
to hon. Members in the course of a few 
days. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC HALLS (ME- 
TROPOLIS)—PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
FIRE. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether Captain Shaw’s Re- 
ports on the various theatres contained 
recommendations that in certain cases 
the licences should not be regranted 
before certain alterations were made; 
and, whether, in view of the recent 
calamity in a Sunderland theatre, any 
such theatres| have had their licences 
regranted without such alterations, as 
recommended by Captain Shaw; and, 
ifso, which ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the first part of this Question should be 
put to the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, with which body the 
responsibility rests. With reference to 
the second part of the Question I can 
only repeat what I stated the other day, 
that the lamentable calamity at Sunder- 
land has no bearing, so far as I can see, 
on the question of the provision of exits. 
All the evidence points to the fact that 
there was a sufficiency of exit accommo- 
dation, had the doors only been opened. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman is no 
doubt aware of the contents of Captain 
Shaw’s Reports. I shall repeat the 
Question this day week. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
(PORTSMOUTH). 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a statement, in 
several newspapers, to the following 
effect :— 

“ Last week a large transport entered Ports- 
mouth Harbour with time-expired men from 
India. On the same day several diseased 
women left the Portsmouth Hospital, presum - 
ably with the intention of meeting that trans- 
port, and there was no Law to prevent it ;” 
and, whether there is any foundation for 
the statement ? 





Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, as soon as the paragraph in ques- 
tion appeared in a London daily news- 
paper the Visiting Surgeon under the 
Oontagious Diseases Acts at Portsmouth 
wrote to the Admiralty, under which 
Department he acts, saying there was no 
foundation whatever for the statement 
contained in it. This was stated in the 
House of Lords by Lord Northbrook on 
the 14th instant. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE ACT, 
1881—DISTRICT REGISTRARS. 

Mr. MARUM asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, inasmuch as compen- 
sation has been calculated in the usual 
manner in regard to the loss sustained 
under the provisions of the Customs Act 
of 1881 by certain district registrars, 
who yet have been retained in their 
offices for public duty instead of being 
superannuated on retiring salaries, and 
that, moreover, the effect of the Act has 
been to develop and increase materially 
the taking out of probate grants in cases 
limited by the Act to the extent of 35 
per cent entailing additional trouble and 
expenditure with the retention of the 
same staffs of office, Whether features 
of an exceptional character do not exist 
sufficient to take these cases out of the 
usual course; and, whether he will re- 
consider the scale of compensation pro- 
posed to be applied ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: If experience 
shall show that the effect of the Ous- 
toms and Inland Revenue Act of 1881 
is to increase seriously the work in 
any District Registry in excess of the 
powers of the existing staff, the Trea- 
sury will be ready to consider whether 
the circumstances are such as would 
justify the grant of further clerical as- 
sistance. But no such prospective in- 
crease of work can afford grounds for 
altering the compensation granted for 
loss of emoluments actually received - 
before the Act of 1881 came into opera- 
tion. 


PARLIAMENT—PROPOSED ALTERA- 
TION OF THE SITTINGS. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he will 
consider the desirability of dividing the 
Session into two sittings, commencing 
the first week in March and the third 
week in October respectively ; and, whe- 
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ther, if he has any doubt as to the ad- 
visability of advising this change, he 
will take steps to ascertain the general 
opinion of the House on the question? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, although the 
form of this Question is somewhat novel, 
I understand it to be, in substance, whe- 
ther it is deemed expedient that we 
should revert to the old practice which 
prevailed at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century and some time afterwards— 
that is to say, when Parliament used to 
assemble late in the autumn and take a 
considerable Vacation at Christmas, and 
the Prorogation was usually arranged to 
come about the middle of June. Well, 
Sir, that is a question of considerable 
interest and importance, especially to 
Members of this House; to Members of 
the House of Lords it is of secondary 
importance. It has been a good deal 
discussed in private, but not very much 
in the House, at least, not, I think, very 
recently. I think, however, it is plainly 
a question for the Members of the House 
themselves in the main, and especially 
for the Members of this House, and it 
will probably be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to consider any definite indi- 
cation of their opinion on the subject, 
but not to raise the question themselves 
unless they feel satisfied that the desire 
of the House is in favour of the change. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS (IRELAND). 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, What sig- 
nificance is to be attached to the follow- 
ing words which fell from the Lord 
Lieutenaat of Ireland on the 16th in- 
stant, in his reply to the address of con- 
gratulation from the Town Commis- 
sioners of Cavan :— 

‘‘The Government feel the importance of 
promptly bringing forward measures necessary 
for developing the prosperity of Ireland, and 
will not fail to consider where Parliamentary 
legislation is needed to effect this object ;”’ 
and, whether he is now in a position to 
give a final reply to the memorial of the 
Irish Liberal Members respecting indus- 
trial works, which he promised to refer 
for consideration and report to the Irish 
Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have com- 
municated with my noble Friend the 
Viceroy of Ireland, and even indepen- 
dently of his reply to me I was per- 
fectly prepared to explain the words he 
used. They were intended to signify 
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that Her Majesty’s Government, when 
they received a communication some 
months ago from several of the Irish 
Members, gave that communication, not 
merely a formal reception, but a serious 
practical consideration. That practical 
consideration is still going on, and al- 
though I am not at the present moment 
prepared to state the result in definite 
terms, yet I think that before the middle 
of July, or by the middle of July, I shall 
be able to give an answer of a definite 
nature to the Question of my hon. 
Friend. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SCOTCH BUSINESS. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether any ob- 
stacle has arisen to account for the delay 
in introducing the Bill providing for the 
rearrangement of Government business 
in Scotland ; whether objection is offered 
to the new arrangements contemplated 
by the Law Officers for Scotland; and, 
whether he will undertake to introduce 
the Bill before proceeding with the 
Scotch Votes ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When 
it is proposed to introduce a Bill for the 
rearrangement or creation of a Scottish 
Department ? 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, inasmuch as he 
stated, August 16th 1881, at the time 
when ‘‘additional assistance in the 
Home Office” was obtained by the ap- 
pointment of the Earl of Rosebery, that 
there was ‘‘no formal change, and still 
less nothing that would tend to lower the 
office of the Lord Advocate,’’ What cir- 
cumstances have arisen since that time 
which have made new arrangements 
necessary for the management of Scotch 
business; and, whether there is any 
reason for abandoning the custom which 
had grown up through many years of 
leaving to the Lord Advocate not only 
the legal but also the lay or general 
business of Scotland, subject to the con- 
trol of the Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the only 
specific observation I have to make in 
answering the first Question is that the 
second clause of that Question evidently 
rests upon an entire misapprehension. 
There has been no such objection or im- 
pediment offered by the Law Officers for 
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for Scotland—and especially the Lord 
Advocate—have been engaged in con- 
sidering the arrangements to be pro- 
posed. Apart from that, I think it will 
be enough to say in answer to the third 
Question that there has been no cause 
of delay except that which is a cause of 
universal delay—namely, the crowded 
state of Public Business. My right hon. 
and learned Friend the Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs will move on 
Thursday for leave to bring in a Bill 
which will contain the proposals of the 
Government on this subject. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that he had 
not received an answer to his Question 
from the Prime Minister. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I thought, Sir, 
I had answered the Question of the hun. 
Gentleman when I said there had been 
no cause of delay excepting the pressure 
of Business. The word she has quoted 
of mine had reference to the immediate 
intentions of the Government, and had 
noreference to their permanentintention. 
They were used in answer to an inquiry 
as to whether any further change was 
about to be made at once, and were in- 
tended to mean that no further change 
was contemplated at once. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE: I quoted the 
words for the purpose of leading up to 
the Question on the Paper, and there 
was no reference whatever in my Ques- 
tion to delay. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I see also the 
hon. Member asked what will be the 
functions and arrangements under the 
new plan— 

“And whether there is any reason for 
abandoning the custom which had grown up 
through many years of leaving to the Lord 
Advocate not only the legal but also the lay or 
general business of Scotland ?”’ 


The hon. Gentleman assumes that is to 
be done, and asks me the reasons for it. 
That evidently is a matter that will form 
the substance of the statement which my 
right hon. Friend will be ready to make 
when he submits his proposal to the 
House on Thursday, and I thought the 
hon. Gentleman would have fully under- 
stood that from the answer I made. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: May 
I ask whether, considering the curiosity 
that exists in the minds of people North 
of the Tweed as to the Business which 
will be done by the new Scotch Depart- 
ment, a statement will be made by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
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Home Secretary on the Motion for the 
introduction of the Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; my 
right hon. and learned Friend will make 
such a statement as will, I hope, convey 
such a preliminary knowledge to Mem- 
bers of Parliament in general. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: Be- 
fore the Army Estimates or afterwards ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no; after the 
Army Estimates. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Can the right hon. Gentleman now give us 
the promised information respecting the 
Special Commissioner to the Transvaal, 
and state whether the instructions to the 
Special Commissioner and the despatch 
with respect to Basutoland will be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, when this 
subject was last mentioned, I stated that 
since Her Majesty’s Government had 
adopted the decision to advise the de- 
spatch of a Commissioner to South 
Africa, a circumstance had occurred, the 
nature of which I would explain to-day. 
It is this. It was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, as the right hon. 
Baronet rightly supposes, to despatch a 
Special Commissioner to South Africa, 
and his instructions would have been 
produced. But almost before I spoke 
last in this House upon the subject, the 
Government received a telegram from 
South Africa, which met or anticipated 
our proposal, I cannot say which. Whe- 
ther this message was despatched before 
any news of our proposal, or intimation 
of it, had gone out to South Africa or not 
Icannot say. But it contained a proposal 
on the part of the Transvaal Government 
to send representatives here—and pro- 
bably either the President or Vice Pre- 
sident of the Transvaal Government— 
for the purpose of considering this very 
same subject. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on reviewing the whole matter, 
were inclined to think that, in view of 
all the interests concerned, this, pro- 
bably, would be the more suitable and 
the more convenient mode of handling 
the question. They, therefore, have 
signified, by recent telegram from the 
Secretary of State to the officer adminis- 
tering the government of the Cape, that 
he mayinform the Transvaal Government 
—I am giving the substance and not 
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the precise words of the message—that 
Her Majesty’s Government will be quite 
satisfied to inquire into the working of 
the Convention as it has been tested by 
experience, and to receive a deputation 
from the Transvaal Government, in- 
cluding the President or the Vice Presi- 
dent, in London, at a convenient time 
for that purpose. I think that is, per- 
haps, all the information I have now 
to give the right hon. Gentleman. Of 
course, no question of instructions arises 
under these circumstances, it being in 
the recollection of the House that when 
the Convention was framed the Govern- 
ment said that, in their opinion, it would 
require to have a term of working in 
order to ascertain how far it was satis- 
factory, and they were now perfectly 
prepared without any foregone conclu- 
sion to consider the various provisions of 
the Convention in the light of the ex- 
perience which has been afforded. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
The right hon. Gentleman has not told 
us whether the despatch relating to 
Basutoland will be produced; but with 
reference to what he has now said, can 
the right hon. Gentleman say when the 
deputation is expected to arrive, and 
whether he will give the precise terms 
of the telegram received from the Trans- 
vaal Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not under- 
stand the Basutoland despatch to be in- 
cluded in the Question. There was a 
previous answer given on that subject, 
which was, I think, that we were not 
prepared to produce the despatch at the 
present time, considering that it involved 
matters of communication with others 
who were largely independent of us, 
and there were matters to be considered 
in the interest of this country, and we 
did not think the position of this coun- 
try would be strengthened by producing 
that despatch at length at this moment. 
I am not aware of any reason at the 
present moment why the telegram con- 
taining the proposal of the Transvaal 
Government should not be laid on the 
Table, and—unless I find that there is 
any reason, which I do not at present 
anticipate, why it should not be pro- 
duced—I will produce it. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
When is the deputation expected ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot say, at 
the present time, when the deputation 
will arrive. We have telegraphed out 
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to South Africa, accepting the proposal, 
and we shall propose that it be arranged 
with all possible despatch. We shall 
be desirous of getting the Commissioners 
here—not only before the present Ses- 
sion is terminated, but while it is still 
in full vigour. We shall do our best to 
that effect, but I cannot say precisely ; 
and indeed I ought to state that, unfor- 
tunately, there will be a delay of a few 
days, owing to some accident to the 
cable which causes an interruption to 
the communication with the Cape. It 
is hoped, however, that this delay will 
not be more than three days, but we 
cannot say very positively. 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. . 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I may state, Sir, 
with reference to the Business of the 
House, that it is proposed to take the 
Army Estimates on Thursday next ; and 
I am in a condition to say, as I have 
ascertained from the authorities, that 
the Business of the House now permits 
us to commence, as usual about this time 
of the year, our regular and principal 
duties at a quarter-past, instead of half- 
past 4 o'clock. It will be requisite 
on Thursday next also to take certain 
Votes in Supply to put the Admiralty 
Department in funds; and we propose 
onthat evening to take the Non-Effective 
Votes. We shall propose an early day 
for the discussion of the Navy Estimates, 
and I shall probably be able to name 
the day by next Thursday. 

Mr. FLETCHER asked the Secretary 
of State for War what Votes would be 
taken on the Army Estimates on Thurs- 
day, and whether the Medical and Non- 
Effective Votes would be taken ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that he found that the Votes that 
stoed next on the Estimates were Votes 
that would probably cause a consider- 
able amount of discussion, though they 
were for a comparatively small amount 
of money. Should the discussion be 
prolonged, he feared they would scarcely 
have sufficient funds for the Public Ser- 
vice; therefore he thought the most 
convenient course on Thursday would 
be to ask the Committee to proceed to 
the Commissariat Estimates, and from 
that point to go through as much of the 
remaining Estimates as they were able 
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to discuss. He should not propose to 
take the Medical Vote on Thursday, and 
the other Votes he should endeavour to 
obtain at as early a day as possible. 
The Non-Effective Votes would be taken 
as they reached them. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the noble Lord had stated that he 
intended to put off the first few Votes of 
the Army Estimates because they were 
likely to invite discussion. He wished, 
therefore, to ask the Prime Minister 
whether, considering the very serious 
condition of the Army at the present 
time, he would name a day on which 
the House might have a discussion on 
the Vote for the Reserve ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have said that we shall name as early 
a day as possible for the discussion of the 
remaining Votes. I think, however, the 
hon. and gallant Member must have 
forgotten that we have already had a 
discussion of very considerable length 
with respect to recruiting in the Army, 
and that the intentions of the Govern- 
ment have been announced. I do not 
think it would be for the convenience of 
the Public Service that there should be 
any further discussion. I quite admit, 
however, that a convenient opportunity 
should be afforded for the Medical and 
Reserve Votes. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had asked the noble Lord privately 
when this Vote would come on, and he 
told him distinctly it would come on on 
Thursday. It was a matter of very great 
moment to this country, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite did not seem to care an 
atom what became of the Army. [ Crses 
of “ Order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must remind 
the hon. and gallant Member that he 
was not at liberty to debate the sub- 
ject. 

Smk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he must press the Prime Minister for an 
answer as to whether they could not 
have some assurance that the discussion 
should take place within a reasonable 
time ? 

Cotone, ALEXANDER said, that 


before the right hon. Gentleman an-. 


swered the Question, he begged to re- 
mind the noble Marquess that in the 
answer he gave to the noble Lord the 
Member for North Northumberland 
(Earl Perey) on the Ist of June, he 
distinctly stated that upon the next oc- 
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casion when the Army Estimates were 

under discussion an opportunity would 

. afforded for discussing the Reserve 
ote. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
War had already indicated that an 
early day would be afforded for the 
discussion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that on Thursday he would make an 
announcement as to the day on which 
the Naval Estimates would be taken, 
and he would also like to ask him if he 
would, at the same time, be able to say 
when he would take the Vote for the 
Trish Land Commission, on which there 
would probably be considerable dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that on Thursday or Friday he hoped to 
be able to fix a day for the Naval Esti- 
mates. With regard to the Vote for the 
Land Commission, they should have 
regard to the possibility of discussion 
upon it ; but he did not think he should 
be able to fix the date so soon as Thurs- 
duy or Friday. 

Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether he would under- 
take that the Vote for the Transvaal 
Commissioner would not be brought 
forward until he had announced the 
intention of the Government on the 
subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the best 
answer he could give at the present 
stage of affairs would be to say they 
would consult the general convenience 
of the House with regard to taking this 
Vote. He thought they ought first to 
endeavour to obtain information as to 
the period of the arrival of the Trans- 
vaal Commissioners in this country. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—A PARALLEL 
CANAL. 

Mr.W.M. TORRENS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government have autho- 
rised any person or persons to propose 
any, and, if any, what arrangement to 
the Suez Canal Company, or to any per- 
son or persons representing, or purport- 
ing to represent, that Company with re- 
ference to meeting the complaints of the 
British shipowners, as expressed to Her 
Majesty’s Government at their interview 
with Lord Granville last month ? 
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Mr. CARTWRIGHT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign. Affairs, 
Whether the statement reported to have 
been made by M. de Lesseps is correct, 
that perfect harmony exists between the 
views entertained by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Suez Canal Company 
for the erection of a new parallel Com- 

any ? 

Mz.GLADSTONE: The Government, 
Sir, through their representative Com- 
missioners, the members of the Board 
of the Suez Canal Company, have en- 
tered pretty largely into what I may 
call a comparison of views with regard 
to all the questions which this import- 
ant subject embraces. That, of course, 
has gone on at Paris with M. de Lesseps 
and the other Directors of the Company. 
There is a great harmony of view on 
particular points that have been opened ; 
but there are other points of great im- 
portance also, especially concerning the 
amount and time for reduction of rates 
in the Canal, with regard to which unity 
of view has not yet been arrived at. It 
would not be expedient, in our opinion, 
that we should make any public state- 
ment at the present time. The state of 
affairs we have reached does not permit 
it. The House will remember that on 
a former occasion I expressed a great 
desire on the part of the Government to 
have the assistance which could be ren- 
dered to us by the information and ex- 
= of the commercial community 

efore we arrived at any binding agree- 
ment on the subject; and I am able to 
say that, before we do arrive at any 
such agreement, we shall be prepared 
to make a full public announcement of 
our views to Parliament. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS’ COM- 
MITTEE—SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS, 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it be true that, at the sug- 
gestion of Sir James Douglass, one of 
the competing exhibitors before the 
Lighthouse Committee, Mr. Wigham, 
another exhibitor, has been restrained 
from using more than two tiers of super 
posed lenses; whether the reason alleged 
for this was that the present experi- 
ments are tentative ; whether the Board 
of Trade has not provided the money for 
final and not tentative experiments ; and, 
whether, before the close of the experi- 
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ments, a trial will be allowed to each of 
the competing exhibitors ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am in- 
formed, Sir, by the Secretary to the 
Lighthouse Illuminants’ Committee that 
it is not true that such a suggestion as 
the hon. Member refers to was made by 
Sir James Douglass. The Question is 
altogether founded on a misapprehension 
of facts. What has been under the 
consideration of the Committee is the 
order in which the experiments should 
be made, and the Committee have de- 
cided that they would commence by 
comparative tests with two centres of 
light, going on afterwards, if necessary, 
to similar tests with three or more tiers 
of light. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked, Whether the Go- 
vernment would facilitate the progress of 
the Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill, 
which, with an Amendment on Clause 4, 
had received general acceptance, although 
it had been blocked by the hon. Mem- 
bers for Bridport and Roscommon ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment would place the Amendment on 
the Paper, so that it might be printed 
in Thursday’s Papers. As to the pro- 
gress of the Bill, he only saw one block 
—that of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton). The Govern- 
ment were anxious to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the Bill, but preference must 
be given to the Irish Labourers’ Bill. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—oQo— 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Br1 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


COMMITTEE. [ Progress 22nd June. | 


| NINTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Corrupt Pracices. 
Clause 5 (Punishment of person con- 
victed on indictment of corrupt prac- 

tices. ) 

Mr. BIGGAR moved to insert, in 
page 2, line $1, before the word “ per- 
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sonation,” the words ‘‘ undue influence 
or.” It seemed to him that the great 
evil which ran all through the Bill, so 
far as he could see, was the very slight 
distinction which was drawn between 
very great offences and very venial ones. 
Undue influence and treating seemed 
to be regarded by the Bill in very 
much the same light as personation and 
bribery. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.””"—( Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. LEWIS wished to draw the at- 
tention of the Committee, in a very few 
words, to the very great alteration which 
was made by this clause. At the pre- 
sent time, if a man was guilty of bribery 
he was subject to one punishment; if 
guilty of treating, to another; and if 
guilty of the exercise of undue influence 
to another. The difference between the 
three was considerable. But now it was 
proposed, by this clause, to put all three 
offences into the same scale; and, al- 
though his own Amendment was not 
now before the Committee, he just 
wished, by way of illustration, to point 
out the very great alteration that was 
made in this section with reference to 
treating. At the present time, treating, 
when done by strangers, and not by the 
candidate, was a very small offence, and 
was punishable only with a fine; but it 
was now proposed to include it in the 
wide definition of corrupt practices, all 
of which practices were to be subjected 
to one maximum of punishment. He 
would not now refer to the very heavy 
character of that punishment, as he 
should have a few words to offer on the 
subject when they came to deal with the 
question of hard labour; but what he 
wanted to draw attention to was the im- 
portance of keeping a distinction between 
things that were essentially different, 
such as treating, undue influence, and 
bribery. He would not now say what 
he should have to say when his own 
Amendment came to be discussed ; but 
he was speaking in the sense of his own 
Amendment. It was important to follow 
out what the Attorney General had al- 
ready done in previous matters, so as to 
recognize the distinction that existed 
between the several classes of corrupt 
practices, 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he could not 
agree with his hon. Friend, believing 
that the adoption of such a principle 
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would only weaken the hands of a can- 
didate who was anxious to put a stop to 
these practices. The effect of arming 
the law with a severe punishment for 
such offences would, he hoped, tend to 
make men more careful as to how they 
indulged in such practices; and that 
would strengthen the hands of candi- 
dates who really desired to carry on 
elections in a pure and satisfactory 
manner. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought a distinction ought to be made 
in the case of treating; but he was glad 
to see a levelling up of the punishment 
for bribery, as one year’s imprisonment 
for wholesale bribery was a great deal 
too little. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
anxious to add a word, as the Attorney 
General was going to resist this Amend- 
ment. He quite sympathized with the 
proposal of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). The Attorney 
General had, unfortunately, in spite of 
the very strong protests of the Irish 
Members, still left spiritual influence as 
one of the matters which would invali- 
date an election; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman must have been 
rather astonished to find that some of 
the most pronounced Ministerial journals 
in the country had taken up the view 
advocated by the Irish Members, and 
had opposed the view maintained by 
the Government. However, the point 
for which the Irish Members contended 
would be much better raised upon a 
subsequent Amendment; and he would 
appeal to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cavan not to put the Committee to 
the trouble of dividing upon the present 
proposal. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) wished to point out that 
the effect of the Amendment, if carried, 
would be that the two offences dealt with 
would go without any punishment at all. 
He did not think that two such corrupt 
practices should be left out of the cate- 
gory altogether. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that in response 
to the appeal of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
he would not take a division upon the 
Amendment; but he still felt strongly, 
in spite of the observations of the At- 
torney General, that these four separate 
offences should not be included in the 
same category. The Amendment might, 
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however, be raised in another form at 
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a subsequent point. A speech of an 
ambiguous character might be held to 
be undue influence, and the person 
who made it might become liable to a 
very severe punishment. However, he 
would ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEWIS moved the omission of 
the words “‘ with or’’ in page 2, line 34, 
his object being to take away the power 
of inflicting hard labour as a part of the 
punishment. He was not prepared to 
carry that to an extreme, or to say that 
it should not be in the power of the 
Judge to give hard labour in a case of 
bribery ; but he should like to see a dis- 
tinction made between the greater and 
the lesser offences. He thought they 
were going rather far in regard to the 
question of treating. By the Act of 
1854, which was, among other things, to 
remove doubts as to whether the giving 
of refreshment to a voter was or was 
not according to law, it was declared to 
be an illegal act, and it was provided 
that any person offending should forfeit 
the sum of 40s. to any person who should 
sue for the same, together with the costs 
of the suit. That was the penalty in 
1854, and it was now proposed to make 
the punishment a year’s hard labour, 
with a fine of £200. He was not pre- 
pared to say that the former punishment 
was sufficiently severe—he did not think 
it was; but this was going to the very 
extreme at the other end of the pole, 
and there was no reasonable ground for 
suggesting that there should not bea 
distinction between cases of treating and 
cases of bribery. It was an enormous 
punishment to hang over the head of 
any unfortunate person who might be 
beguiled unwittingly into an act of a 
doubtful character ; and it was perfectly 
obvious that, under the terrors of such 
a provision, many jurors would refuse 
to convict, because they believed the 
punishment to be too severe. He did 
not wish to take up any time upon this 
point; but he asked the Committee to 
make a distinction between bribery and 
treating, and not to leave it in the power 
of any Judge to inflict hard labour for 
treating. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
34, leave out “ with or.” —(MMr. Lewis.) 


Mr. Biggar 


, the Report of Commissioners. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) wished to know whether 
the hon. Member proposed to retain the 
punishment of hard labour for bribery ? 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would not inter- 
fere;with it in cases of bribery. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not accept 
the Amendment, for the clause was ne- 
cessary as it stood if the House was to 
deal effectually with the offence of treat- 
ing, or otherwise a constituency might 
be corrupted almost with impunity under 
the present law. He knew of one im- 
portant case where a person threw the 
public-houses open from an early hour 
of the morning at the time of an elec- 
tion, and the election became an impure 
one from that hour. There were people 
who wished to punish that person who 
had so acted, but they had not the 
slightest power to do it. The man 
simply laughed at them, and the result 
was that the constituency was demo- 
ralized by the action of that one man. 
There was going to be some alteration 
in the law, and inasmuch as treating 
always was a corrupt practice, why 
should it be dealt with otherwise than 
any other corrupt practice? The punish- 
ment was, no doubt, a severe one; but 
only in very grave cases would it be 
inforced, and nobody who was guilty of 
treating by an agent could be tried 
under this clause. He could not recol- 
lect any prosecutions for corrupt prac- 
tices in other than very serious cases on 
Parlia- 
ment desired to deal with treating, sup- 
porting the law as it now was, as a 
serious corrupt practice; but how could 
it do so otherwise than by making the 
punishment severe? It would have a 
tendency to encourage a certain class 
of offences if distinctions were drawn 
between these various corrupt practices, 
and it was laid down that treating was 
more venial, and therefore required less 
punishment. He had said over and over 
again that he could make no such dis- 
tinction, and that treating was even more 
dangerous than bribery; there ought, 
indeed, to be no difference in degree 
between these four corrupt practices. 
Another thing he wished to point out 
was this. No doubt the punishment was 
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severe ; but it would be in the discretion 
of the Judge, and not of one Judge 
alone, for these cases would be upon 
information, and would be heard by 
three Judges sitting to apportion the 
sentence. There would, therefore, be 
sufficient precaution taken to guard the 
infliction of the maximum punishment. 
Hon. Members might rely upon it that 
the power to inflict the maximum punish- 
ment would never be used except in ex- 
treme cases. Even then a man would 
have to be found guilty by a jury, and 
it would be in the discretion of the 
Judge to apply what sentence he thought 
t 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the Attorney General had informed 
them that nobody who was guilty of 
treating by an agent could be tried 
under this clause. He should like to 
understand how that was, in view of 
the wording of the clause in line 11 ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the clause dealt 
with ‘‘any person who commits any 
corrupt practice.” That was clearly not 
by his agent. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought the Go- 
vernment were themselves to blame for 
the position in which things had now 
got. They might have taken either one 
of two courses. They might have de- 
clined to classify corrupt practices at 
all, and made the punishment uniform, 
trusting to the Judge to discriminate ; or 
they might have adopted a reasonable 
classification. But, as a matter of fact, 
they did neither the one thing nor the 
other. They did make a distinction, 
because they gave a separate punish- 
ment for personation. If they had done 
so in that case, why should they not do 
it also in the case of treating or undue 
influence? He thought the Government 
would much improve the clause if they 
would do one of two things. They should 
either give one uniform punishment for 
all corrupt practices, trusting to the 
Court which decided the case to dis- 
criminate between one and another; or 
they should have a proper classification 
and a schedule of punishments, with a 
different maximum for treating, for 
bribery, and for undue influence. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that when the 
Ballot Act was being passed in 1872, it 
was found that very great evils might 
arise through the amount of personation, 





especially as there was great difficulty 
in tracing out the fraud. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, had to safeguard against 
personation, and he thought it right 
that that should be done. The Act of 
1872 imposed the penalty, and it would 
hardly be right to go back upon that. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the candidate ought to be pro- 
tected, and therefore he was willing to 
leave the matter to the discretion of the 
Judge. There was an Amendment of 
some importance a little further on— 
that‘‘and” should be left out, and ‘‘ or” 
substituted. He could imagine a very 
bad case of treating or bribery, for which 
the Judge ought to give a very severe 
punishment ; but he did not mean to say 
that every case should be treated with 
equal severity. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
was very glad that the Attorney General 
was determined to stand by the clause. 
They knew very well that the offence of 
treating existed long before the corrupt 
practice of bribery. It was in 1696 that 
the first Act of Parliament was passed 
to repress treating, which was then very 
prevalent; and in every Act since they 
found the offence of treating recognized 
and laid down as a corrupt practice. 
Not only that, but the Courts of Law 
had held from time to time that it was 
a misdemeanour at Common Law. Par- 
liament could make it a Statutable mis- 
demeanour, but it could not alter it as 
an offence at Common Law. Whatever 
might be now done would make no 
difference with regard to the law against 
treating, which would continue to bea 
misdemeanour at Common Law punish- 
able with fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he quite appre- 
ciated the difficulty which the Attorney 
General had in dealing with this matter, 
and understood his objection to estab- 
lish a complete classification; because, 
no doubt, wholesale treating was much 
worse than isolated bribery. At the 
same time, he would like the Committee 
to consider whether the enforcement of 
this clause, as it stood, was the proper 
way of attaining the object in view, 
and whether jurors were likely to con- 
vict when they knew that the Judge 
might impose such a serious punishment 
as hard labour. He had heard a good 
deal of one of the celebrated trials of 
last year, when certain agents at Maccles- 
field were found guilty, and he remem- 
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bered that the feeling in the Assize town 
where they were being tried was rather 
one of commiseration for them than of 
any great indignation for their guilt. 
Indeed, if it had been known that such 
a sentence as that pronounced by Mr. 
Justice Denman would have been passed, 
he was convinced that neither of the men 
would have been convicted. That being 
so, he was inclined to fear whether, if 
the clause was passed as it stood, its 
effect might not be to prevent people 
from being convicted. He was anxious 
that serious offenders should be con- 
victed ; but, having regard to the great 
chance of failure in such cases, he should 
be very glad if the Attorney General 
could see his way, before the discussion 
closed, to lesson the stringency of the 
clause in some way. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, that 
hitherto offences of electoral corruption 
had been dealt with very tenderly in- 
deed. There had been a very tender 
feeling about them generally, and he 
maintained that such offences would 
never be eradicated until the offenders 
were treated as what they really were— 
serious criminals, and not as merely 
venial offenders. Holding that view, 
he should support the retention of the 
words in the clause. At the same time, 
he had an Amendment to propose further 
on which would prevent those who really 
were only venial offenders from being 
too severely punished. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LEWIS moved, in page 2, line 
85, to omit the word ‘‘ and,”’ in order to 
insert the word ‘‘or.” He explained 
that the object of this proposal was to 
give an option to the Judge to fine 
simply, if he thought the case was one 
which would be met by a fine. No one 
would dispute that where the offence 
was really trivial a fine ought to be 
sufficient, and if a discretion was to be 
given to the Judge at all—and this 
was done in almost every clause—why 
should he not have it in trivial cases 
which were really not large enough 
for imprisonment, and in which justice 
would be amply satisfied by the substi- 
tution of a fine? Surely, the Attorney 
General would allow such an alterna- 
tive where the class of cases really ad- 
mitted of it. It would be a waste of 
time to say more in support of such an 
obvious proposal. 


Mr. Raikes 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
35, to leave out ‘‘and,” and insert ‘‘ or,” 
—(Mr. Lewis.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that substantially 
the word “and” in this line really 
meant ‘‘or,’’ inasmuch as the Judge 
could, if he thought fit, order one day’s 
imprisonment, which, commencing with 
the opening of the Assizes, was no im- 
prisonment atall. The Judge, therefore, 
could always if he liked substitute a 
fine for the imprisonment, or, if he chose 
to give the maximum punishment, it was 
open for him to do so. The question, 
therefore, was not really worth discuss- 
ing, and there was no need to make any 
alteration in the clause. 

Mr. H.B.SAMUELSON said, that that 
was the very thing he wanted to prevent. 
He wanted to insure that the same 
punishment should be meted out to the 
rich man as to the poor man; but if they 
allowed a fine to be substituted for im- 
prisonment, the rich man might be fined 
a large sum, which would really amount 
to nothing to him, while the poor man 
would have to go to prison. It was not 
a good thing to allow the rich man to 
escape by the payment of a fine, while 
the poor man, who had not a penny to 
pay with, had to go to prison. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnevt) said, he quite 
agreed with the principle that the rich 
man should not be let off with a fine; 
but he was quite sure that the Judges 
would deal with the matter properly. 
They would say—‘‘ The fact that this 
man is rich is the very reason why a 
fine would be no punishment to him 
at all.”” He was ready to accept the 
Amendment proposed. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought that if 
a discretion was to be given to the 
Judge it should be given as it stood in 
the clause, under which the Judge could 
either fine or imprison, or fine and im- 
prison. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to know whether imprisonment was to 
be done away with ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscueti): Oh, no. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he hoped the 
Committee would support the Govern- 
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ment in this matter, as they had ex- 
pressed their willingness to accept the 
Amendment proposed by hishon. Friend 
the Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). 
The only object of the Amendment was 
to introduce greater clearness into the 
clause. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to point out that one of the candidates 
at an election might be the popular can- 
didate, who might win by a large ma- 
jority—a majority, say, of 1,000 votes 
or more. But the rich and unpopular 
candidate who was being defeated might 
go and get up a corrupt practice with 
anybody who chose to undertake it, and 
that might void the election. The 
guilty party might get off with a fine or 
a slight imprisonment, and there would 
be no redress for the other candidate 
whose election would be upset. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘“‘That the word ‘or’ be 
there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Str WILLIAM HART DYKE moved 
to add to Sub-section 1 of the clause the 
following words :— 


‘‘Or on summary conviction shall be liable 
to be imprisoned, with or withont hard labour, 
for a term not exceeding four calendar months, 
and to be fined any sum not exceeding fifty 
pouthds.”’ 


He said he proposed this Amendment 
in all earnestness, and with no notion 
whatever of injuring the Bill in any de- 
gree. He proposed it when the Bill 
was in Committee last Session, and the 
proposal was spoken of in terms of ap- 
proval by at least one Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government. His object in 
moving the Amendment was to give to 
any candidate who was earnestly de- 
termined, by himself or his agents, to 
fight a pure contest, the opportunity of 
immediate protection on the spot against 
any corrupt practice. He might be 
asked why he was setting up an Amend- 
ment which was rather contrary to the 
scope of the Bill. If he were asked, 
with regard to the constituencies of the 
country at this moment, whether they 
were corrupt or not, he thought he 
should be right in replying that a 
large number of them were pure. He 
moved this Amendment with some little 
sense of responsibility, because he was 
intimately concerned with the General 
Elections of 1874 and 1880, and he was 
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also engaged in other contests at bye- 
elections for 12 years ; and his experience 
had led him to the conviction that the 
constituencies which were pure in 1874 
were not so pure in 1880. They had, 
therefore, to deal with an evil which was 
not stationary, but with one which was 
steadily, gradually, and surely increas- 
ing in all constituencies. There would 
be very little use in passing a measure 
which did not provide an adequate and 
simple machinery whereby a candidate, 
if he found he was not getting fair play, 
might have power to summon the delin- 
quents before some tribunal sitting on 
the spot. What were the advantages that 
might fairly be urged in reference to such 
acourse? As the Bill stood at present, 
action under it was only to be taken after 
Petition ; but, by this Amendment, action 
could be taken so immediately that the 
delinquent could be caught at once and 
taken red-handed before the Justices and 
adequately punished at once. He could 
not help thinking, however, that when 
they considered the grave circumstances 
that might be involved there should be 
power to appeal. There was another 
thing he wished to urge in reference to 
this point. Hon. Members knew that 
Petitions were often checked in this way 
—the mischief commenced during the 
election, and the temptation pressed very 
hard on the other side, although the 
candidate upon that side might have been 
endeavouring to fighta pureelection. The 
consequence was that the same corrupt 
practices were resorted to on both sides ; 
and it was not unfrequently the case 
that a Petition was avoided, neither 
side having clean hands, and a con- 
stituency became gradually corrupted 
by those very means. The temptation 
came so very strongly forced upon the 
agents, and upon others who were in- 
terested in a particular candidate, when 
they found that their voters were being 
taken away from them by the exercise 
of corrupt means, and when they found 
themselves unable to resist it, that there 
was a general resort to corrupt prac- 
tices. There was another point in re- 
ference to this Bill, and the Petitions 
likely to be presented under it, which 
he desired to urge. He was convinced 
that the penalties under the Bill were so 
severe that any person would be cautious 
indeed before he incurred the great re- 
sponsibility and the certain unpopularity 
of presenting a Petition. They were told 
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that tricks would be played, that evi- 
dence would be gut up, and, as Party 
feeling would run high, there was a risk 
of justice not being done. He had not 
much to say upon that point; but his 
own knowledge of the way in which 
Petitions had been got up assured him 
that spite and malice generally prevailed 
for some time after an election was over. 
He had never known an instance in 
which one side or the other, when it had 
suffered defeat, did not arrive at the 
conclusion that the result had been 
brought about by the malpractices of 
their opponents. The consequence was 
that a Petition was hastily presented 
complaining of the prevalence of corrupt 
practices at the election; and when the 
whole matter was brought to a test it 
ended in a great deal of wrangling and 
hard swearing, with very little good re- 
sult. He, therefore, thought it would be 
advantageous to provide some simple 
machinery by which a delinquent might 
be brought up and tried at once while 
the election was taking place. He 
had nothing to add, except in regard 
to the tribunal before which such 
cases would be tried. For his own 
part, he would bo satisfied with a 
tribunal composed of two Justices sit- 
ting in Petty Sessions ; but if the Com- 
mittee considered the Amendment worthy 
of discussion or consideration, he appre- 
hended there would be no difficulty in 
devising an adequate tribunal. He placed 
the Amendment before the Committee in 
perfect good faith ; and he believed that 
the adoption of some such proposal would 
do a great deal towards getting rid of 
bribery, and keeping a constituency 
pure during an election contest. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Parliamentary Elections 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 36, after the word ‘‘ pounds,”’ 
insert ‘‘or on summary conviction shall be 
liable to be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labour, for aterm not exceeding four calendar 
months, and to be fined any sum not exceeding 
fifty pounds.” —(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry that 
he could not accept the Amendment ; but 
there were very strong reasons in his 
mind against it. The proposition was 
that the trial of a man for corrupt prac- 
tices should take place before the local 


Sir William Hart Dyke 
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Justices, and that it should be conducted, 
according to the argument of his right 
hon. Friend, in the warmth and heat of 
the election, and before the very persons 
who, in nine cases out of ten, would have 
been active political partizans supporting 
the candidature of one person against 
the other. He was of opinion that pro- 
ceedings before such a tribunal were 
most inexpedient, and would tend to bring 
justice into perfect contempt. It would 
not improbably happen that these very 
Justices, on the eve or morning of the 
election, would be, by virtue of their 
position in the locality, acting either as 
chairmen or members of committees, 
canvassing with the candidate, or making 
violent harangues in his behalf, and in 
other ways taking an interest in the 
election. Yet it was proposed that gen- 
tlemen in that position should be asked 
at once to re-assume their judicial tem- 
per and action. He thought if they were 
endeavouring to find a really bad tri- 
bunal in the country, it would be per- 
fectly impossible to find one that would 
be worse for dealing with such cases 
than the summary and local tribunal 
now suggested by his right hon. Friend. 
The Government had been reproached 
for imposing penalties that were too 
harsh and severe; but, in imposing 
them, they were of opinion that they 
ought only to be inflicted after a fair 
and impartial trial, and by a tribunal 
which could not possibly be charged 
with partizanship. They had taken 
care in the Bill that no man was 
convicted of corrupt practices except 
by the verdict of a jury. By the 
36th section of the Bill it was required 
that the Director of Public Prosecutions 
should, by himself or by his represen- 
tative, attend the trial of Election Peti- 
tions and prosecute offenders; and there 
was power tothe Court to bear the case, 
if the offence was punishable on sum- 
mary conviction, or to committhe offender 
for trial. But, although they gave the 
Judge the power of imprisoning a man 
for six months, the Court was relieved 
from all suspicion of local influence, and 
the accused person had the option of 
claiming the right of being tried by a 
jury. He contended that they ought to 
take very great care to protect a man 
against the possibility of being tried by 
a partial Court in the heat of an election 
contest. No doubt, by the 40th clause, on 
an application made six months after 
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an election, if there was reasonable 
cause to believe that corrupt or illegal 
practices had been committed, or illegal 
payments made, a Commissioner might 
be appointed to hold a Court for the 
trial of persons charged with such illegal 
practices or illegal payments. But even 
in that case, although the Court had 
power to imprison an offender for three 
months, or to order him to pay a fine 
not exceeding £100, it was necessary, 
before proceeding to try summarily, to 
give a person charged with having com- 
mitted any corrupt or illegal practice 
the option of being tried by jury. If 
persons were to be liable to be sent to 
prison for four months, it was clear that 
they ought to have an impartial trial. 
He, therefore, hoped the Amendment 
would not be pressed. 

Srr HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
admitted that the objections taken by 
the Attorney General to the particular 
tribunal proposed by the Amendment 
were very cogent; but he was quite sure 
that his right hon. Friend (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) was more anxious about 
the principle of the Amendment than 
he was about the particular machinery 
he proposed to provide for carrying it 
out. The Attorney General had not, he 
thought, dealt with the one most import- 
ant point in the conduct of elections; 
and he would appeal to the experience 
of his hon. and learned Friend. There 
had been various enactments which 
made certain acts on the part of the 
voters a misdemeanour; but he would 
ask his hon. and learned Friend, if in 
his experience, he had ever known any- 
body prosecuted for those offences? He 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) certainly never 
had; and yet it constantly cropped up 
on the trial of Election Petitions that 
such offences had been committed. 
Witness after witness got into the box 
and unblushingly confessed that during 
the election he had committed offences 
which were prohibited by Act of Par- 
liament. Everybody who knew anything 
about the election knew and admitted 
that such offences were going on on 
both sides ; and yet no power interfered 
to put a stop to them, because nobody 
would take the trouble to set the law in 
motion. As a matter of fact, it was 
nobody’s business to do so; and when 
an election was over everyone wanted 
to be as good-humoured as possible, and 
these matters escaped investigation. But 





when an Election Petition was pre- 
sented, the commission of these illegal 
acts cropped up accidentally, and it was 
then admitted that multitudes of persons 
had systematically disobeyed the law. 
His own opinion was that the adoption, 
at any rate, of the principle of the 
Amendment would go far to secure a 
pure election. He fully admitted the 
difficulty about the tribunal; but, at the 
same time, he thought it was a difficulty 
that might be got over. The Attorney 
General was himself, in a great measure, 
responsible for the introduction of a 
system by which a sort of Commission 
was sent round the country to try 
offences committed at municipal elec- 
tions. Where corrupt practices were 
alleged to have taken place at a muni- 
cipal election a barrister was appointed 
to act as Judge pro hde vice. That 
system might be extended to Parlia- 
mentary elections, and it would not be 
difficult to have persons elected for that 
purpose all over the Kingdom. That 
would get rid of the local element, and he 
did not see why they should not have a 
tribunal sitting locally on the spot with- 
out incurring very great expense. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the tribunal 
in the case of municipal elections was a 
special Commission. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
that, no doubt, it wasa special Commis- 
sion after the offence had been com- 
mitted. What was wanted in this case 
was to have someone on the spot, so that 
an offender might be handed over and 
tried at once. It was most important 
that they should have a tribunal which, 
by its instant interference, could stop the 
corrupt practices which everybody must 
know were being carried at an election. 
What happened now was that when 
the election was over, the whole thing 
was passed by; and what his right hon. 
Friend wanted to secure was the instant 
trial of the offender then and there. 
Although he fully admitted all that the 
Attorney General had said against per- 
mitting a trial of this sort by a local 
tribunal, in the heat of an election, he 
was of opinion that a satisfactory tri- 
bunal might be found for dealing with 
the matter. 

Mr. GORST said, that, after hearing 
the way in which the Amendment had 
been met by the Attorney General, he 
could not believe that Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment were really in earnest in en- 
deavouring to put down bribery. He 
entirely omitted the Attorney General 
prroreally. He thought his hon. and 
earned Friend would be glad to concede 
the Amendment ifhe could; but it would 
appear that he had had orders from his 
official superiors that the Amendment 
was to be resisted to the last; and if that 
was so, and if the Government did not 
accept an Amendment of this character, 
he, for one, said—and he said it advisedly 
—that he did not believe they were sin- 
cere in their desire to put down corrupt 
practices. What was the history of the 
past? This was not a new law which 
they were placing upon the Statute 
Book for the first time; but it had been 
there since 1859, and the offence of bri- 
bery had been punishable with impri- 
sonment since the year 1854. But had 
they had any convictions? Had they 
stopped the offence of bribery? His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) said, on 
the contrary, that it was on the increase. 
Why was that? It was because ex- 
perience proved that the offence could 
be committed with impunity; and no- 
body knew better than the Attorney 
General why it could be committed with 
impunity. It was because procedure by 
indictment was so cumbrous, costly, and 
uncertain, that no one dreamt of sending 
aman for trial to the Assizes. Unless 
Her Majesty’s Government would sub- 
stitute for this uncertain, loose, and 
costly procedure some sure, sharp, quick, 
and certain mode of punishing the of- 
fence of bribery, they might depend 
upon it the law would never be a terror 
to the people. In this instance, he would 
ask the Committee to look at the ques- 
tion of expense. Who was to pay the 
expense of an indictment for bribery? 
It was not one of the expenses for which 
the prosecutor was re-imbursed out of 
the Consolidated Fund. If a man wished 
to prosecute another for bribery, he must 
be prepared to bear the whole expense 
of the indictment, to pay counsels’ fees, 
and the expenses of witnesses. He knew 
that occasionally two or three persons 
out of many thousands were prosecuted 
by the Public Prosecutor at the public 
expense; but that was a very rare and 
exceptional thing, and when it did take 
place, only two or three individuals were 
prosecuted out of some 10,000 or 20,000 
offenders. Then, again, look at the de- 
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lay that occurred. The offence was tri- 
able only at the Assizes, and the pro- 
secutor must wait until the next Assizes 
before he could bring the case under the 
consideration of the Court. In the next 
place, the offence was triable by a jury; 
and, the sympathies of juries being 
almost invariably with the briber, the 
case was one in which it was extremely 
difficult to obtain a conviction. The Go- 
vernment last year prosecuted a number 
of cases; but how many convictions did 
they get? He would like the Solicitor 
General to tell the Committee if he did 
not know personally of many cases in 
which the offence was quite as general as 
in those in which there had been con- 
victions, but in regard to which juries 
declined to convict. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General had drawn 
a picture of local Justices who had taken 
an active part in an election having the 
indecency to sit afterwards on a tribunal 
to try an election offence. He (Mr. 
Gorst) did not think the Justices of this 
country were so entirely lost to all sense 
of decency, that they would take a pro- 
minent part in sitting upon a tribunal 
and adjudicating upon an election of- 
fence in which they had themselves been 
concerned. He was quite certain that if 
a power of this kind were given to a 
local Court, that local Court would be 
formed for the purpose out of borough 
or county Justices, whose motives would 
be above suspicion. In every borough 
they would be able to find two or three 
sensible and discerning men who took 
very little part in election matters, and 
who preferred to remain aloof from the 
turmoil of a contested election. It was 
such men who ought to sit on a tribunal 
of this nature ; and he believed that, by 
the universal consent of both sides, they 
would be asked to sit in order to try an 
election offence. So far as the county 
Justices were concerned, there was an 
abundance of men in every part of every 
county who did not take an active part 
in election contests. The Attorney Ge- 
neral, with extraordinary inconsistency, 
although he would not entrust this Court 
with the power of inflicting a fine or 
three months’ imprisonment for corrupt 
practices, would entrust it with the power 
of inflicting a fine for illegal practices. 
If it was improper for such a tribunal 
to try a case of treating, or a trumpery 
case of bribery, it was equally improper 
for it to try a case in which an illegal 
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practice, such as the employment of a 
band, or the use of colours, had been 
committed. Then, again, the Attorney 
General contended that in every case in 
which a man was brought before a local 
tribunal he would refuse to be tried by 
it, and would insist on being tried by a 
jury under the Summary Jurisdiction Act. 
|The Atrorngzy GENERAL dissented. ] He 
presumed that the Attorney General, by 
shaking his head, was not acquainted 
with the provisions of that Act. The 
17th section of the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act of 1879 gave a right to any 
person sentenced to four months’ impri- 
sonment to claim to be tried by a jury; 
and he imagined that the term of four 
months had been purposely selected by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) in order 
to give an accused person, if he liked, 
the option of going before a jury. The 
Summary Jurisdiction Act provided that 
any person charged with an offence for 
which he was liable, on summary con- 
viction, to imprisonment exceeding four 
months, and not being an assault, might, 
on appearing before the Court, and 
before the charge was gone into, but 
not afterwards, claim to be tried by 
a jury. Then, what came of the 
Attorney General’s objection to this 
Court, seeing that it was a Court in 
which any person, if he thought fit, 
could refuse to be tried, and could claim 
to be tried by a jury? Moreover, it 
was a Court from which there was a 
right of appeal, if the person convicted 
felt grieved by the decision of the 
local tribunal. Consequently, if anyone 
thought that the Court was partial, and 
had given an unfair decision, he would 
have the right to appeal to the Quarter 
Sessions, where the case would be re- 
heard, with every element of publicity 
and perfect security for the proper admi- 
nistration of justice. In this case only 
the Attorney General proposed to give 
jurisdiction to the local Justices, and 
there would be no appeal, because it 
was not a case of imprisonment, but 
simply one of fine, although the man 
might be sent to prison in default of 
payment of the fine. His hon. and 
learned Friend did not seruple to give 
a local tribunal the power of imprison- 
ment in default of the payment of a fine, 
although he pretended that he dare not 
entrust the same tribunal with the trial 
of a corrupt practice, for which there 
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was to be a power of refusal to be tried 
by the Court, and, in the event of a con- 
viction, an appeal to the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions. He thought the only ob- 
jection which could be made to this 
Amendment was that this principle was 
too favourable to the defendant ; and it 
was conceivable that there might be 
eases in which it would open the door 
to collusion. For instance, the defendant 
who had been guilty of gross corrupt 
practices might be summoned before 
the Bench of Magistrates, in order that 
he might be acquitted, convicted, or 
dealt with in some way, so as to avert 
the chance of being taken up upon a 
more serious charge, and committed for 
trial to the Assizes. No doubt, there 
would be a danger of such a thing hap- 
pening ; but he did not think it was a 
serious one. In the first place, they 
would have the security of the tribunal 
itself; and if they had a Public Prose- 
eutor who was worth anything he would 
see that justice was not defeated in that 
way, but that the case would be taken 
up by the Prosecutor himself, and pro- 
perly proceeded with. He believed that 
the Amendment submitted by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Kent 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) was a most 
important one; and he thought it should 
be pressed by the Committee upon the 
attention of the Government, until the 
Government were induced to give way. 
He unhesitatingly asserted that if they 
relied upon the cumbrous process of in- 
dictment at the Assizes as the only 
means by which corrupt practices were 
to be dealt with, they would not suc- 
ceed in putting down those practices 
at all. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErsouetr) said, he did not 
dispute the statement that this was an 
important Amendment ; but he regretted 
the charge which the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had 
made against the Attorney General, of 
having obviously received orders from 
higher authorities to oppose the 
Amendment. [ Cries of “‘ Hear, hear! ’’] 
All he could say was that he regretted 
to hear the cheer of those who cheered 
that statement ; and he should not say a 
word in answer to it. He thought the 
Government had endeavoured fairly, in 
the conduct of the Bill, to meet the 
views of hon. Members opposite. They 
had endeavoured to meet those views 
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by arguments as well as they could. 
Their arguments, he dared say, were not 
always, to the mind of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, conclusive; neither were the 
arguments of hon. Members opposite 
always conclusive to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. But hon. Members opposite 
expected, if the Government thought 
there was danger in an Amendment, 
that they should give way to it because 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) thought they could not 
be in earnest if they did not. He could 
assure the hon. and learned Member 
that they would consider every argument 
he used with the attention which an ex- 
pression of opinion coming from him 
deserved. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said that this was an important 
Amendment; and he (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral) did not for a moment dispute the 
assertion. He quite agreed that if they 
could get a tribunal to which they could 
safely entrust the matter such a course 
would be extremely desirable. At any 
rate, they had shown that they consi- 
dered it a desirable course, because they 
had gone in the same direction in two 
other cases; in the first place, wherever 
the offence was brought out in the trial 
of an Election Petition, and, in the next, 
in regard to illegal practices. If, in the 
hearing of an Election Petition, evidence 
was given to show that there had been 
bribery and corrupt practices, they had 
provided machinery for the summary 
trial of such offences before the Judges 
who heard the Election Petition. That 
provision was adopted on the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee of 1875. 
They had, however, gone beyond that ; 
and if there was reason to believe, on 
the representation of 10 electors or the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, within 
six months after an election, that a con- 
siderable number of the electors had been 
guilty of some corrupt or illegal prac- 
tice, a special tribunal was to be created, 
under Clause 40, to go down to the 
county or borough and try such cases 
summarily. The Government had, there- 
fore, shown that they were sensible of 
the importance of a summary trial. 
What they were not prepared to do was 
to remit the questions involved in the 
Amendment to local Justices. It was 
said that the magistrates they could not 
trust would never sit on the Bench for 
the purpose of adjudicating upon ques- 
tions of this nature; but he knew of cir- 
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cumstances which occurred in two cases 
which had come under his own know- 
ledge personally, which induced him to 
say that he could not trust the local 
magistrates, because in those two cases, 
when the charges came on for hearing, 
it was found that the Bench of Justices 
was constituted as it had never been 
constituted before. Persons appeared 
upon the Bench and sat to adjudicate 
upon those cases who had rarely sat 
upon the Bench of Justice before, and 
the cases were dealt with in an entirely 
exceptional way. It was quite true, 
as the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham said, that there could be an 
appeal by the accused if he liked; but 
did not the hon. and learned Gentleman 
see what would be the course that would 
be invariably pursued? The political 
views of the Justices who sat on the 
Bench would be very well known. 
Almost all of them would be active 
politicians; and what would happen? 
A man was taken before a tribunal thus 
constituted. He would look at its com- 
position, and he would say to himself— 
‘‘T like the complexion of it, and I will 
be tried by it by all means.” If, on the 
other hand, after looking at the tribunal 
he did not like the complexion of it, he 
would say that he preferred to be tried 
by a jury. Therefore, such a tribunal 
would not, by any means, secure a 
greater certainty of justice, because, if 
the accused did not like the look of the 
tribunal, he would go to a jury ; where- 
as, if he did like the look of it, he would 
elect to be tried by it, and a conviction 
would probably not be secured, although 
the evidence might be very strong. If 
anything could be done to extend the 
provisions of Clauses 36 and 40 the Go- 
vernment would gladly do it. Their 
desire was quite in harmony with that 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite— 
namely, to secure, as far as possible, the 
aid of local tribunals in cases where 
they could safely doso. Therefore, they 
would be prepared, if expedient, to 
amend Sections 36 and 40; but they 
did not feel that they could adopt the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or that they would obtain by it a 
more certain administration of justice. 
Sin R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
question was really one of very consider- 
able importance. What they desired to 
do was to put down bribery, treating, 
and corruption of all kinds; and he 
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could not help thinking that the most 
effectual way of doing that would be the 
knowledge in the county or borough 
that if bribery was going on it must be 
put a stop to there and then, and the 
men taken up. He could not help think- 
ing that if one or two men were taken 
up there and then it would have more 
effect than anything that could happen 
six months afterwards. The Solicitor 
General appeared to have arrived at the 
same opinion, that it was important to 
do this, if it could be done. If they 
really meant to put down bribery and 
corruption—and this would be an effectual 
way of doing it—by all means let them 
do it, if they could see their way to it. 
It was only a question of the balance of 
evil, and he was honestly of opinion 
that the taking up of one man and send- 
ing him to prison for four months during 
the course of an election would have 
a greater effect than sending him to 
10 months’ or a year’s imprisonment 
six months afterwards. What usually 
happened was this. In the middle of 
an election somebody came down to 
a borough whom nobody knew, and 
they heard tell of sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns being mysteriously distri- 
buted. That was what they wanted to 
stop. If they could take up that man 
at once—he did not care whether they 
could establish agency or not—they 
would go far towards checking the evil. 
It was too often the case that public- 
houses were kept open during an elec- 
tion, and serious acts of bribery were 
committed in them. Let them take the 
men by whom they were committed 
before a tribunal then and there, and 
they might depend upon it that they 
would do more to stop corruption during 
that election than by any penal conse- 
quences they might inflict afterwards. 
lt was only, as he had said, a balance of 
evil; and he now came to consider the 
question, could they find a tribunal, or 
could they not? The Attorney General 
had objected tothe local magistrates; and 
he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) was bound to 
say that he agreed with what had fallen 
from his hon. and learned Friend near 
him (Sir Hardinge Giffard) that there 
were great objections to local magis- 
trates, and that if he were a local magis- 
trate himself he should object to be placed 
in the position of trying these people ; 
but he saw no reason why they should 
not extend the machinery because the 





expense of getting someone to sit with 
the Mayor for this purpose, as far as the 
case of the election committees was con- 
cerned, would be very trifling. If they 
placed it in the power of the Mayor to 
say that he would have some indepen- 
dent person sent down by the Public 
Prosecutor for the express purpose of 
trying these cases the responsibility 
would be very small, and they would at 
once have their tribunal, and a tribunal 
to which there could be no objection. 
If the Attorney General would only say 
that, looking at the serious questions in- 
volved, and how necessary it was to put 
a stop to bribery on the spot, he would 
consider what could be done in the 
matter, the Committee would, he (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) believed, have made 
a great advance. He was quite certain 
that if the provisions of the 36th and 
40th sections were extended to this par- 
ticular question, that would do more to 
put down bribery than any other means. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he en- © 


tirely agreed that if they intended to put 
down bribery and corruption the best 
thing would be to let the constituency 
know that the process would be short, 
sharp, and certain. They were all 
agreed on that point; and the only diffi- 
culty was as to the tribunal. He thought 
that a tribunal ought to be found, and 
he did not see why they should not 
utilize the County Judges, or the sti- 
pendiary magistrates, where stipendiary 
magistrates existed. He did not enter- 
tain any regard or affection for the 
‘*Great Unpaid ;” but he did think that 
on the Bench of Magistrates men could 
be found who were altogether free from 
political influences. He did not know 
whether the Attorney General could see 
his way to the adoption of this sugges- 
tion ; but he thought it was practicable. 
At the present moment they selected a 
certain number of the Judges to try 
Election Petitions, and they set them 
aside for that special work. Was there 
any reason why, among the county and 
borough magistrates, a certain number 
of Justices should not be selected for the 
special purpose of trying election cases ? 
[ Cries of “No!” ] Hon. Members said 
‘*No;”’ but he asked them to consider the 
proposal fairly, He thought it was quite 
possible thatin everycounty and borough 
they might find three or four men who 
could be set aside for that purpose ; and 
the mere fact of the existence of such a 
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tribunal would act as a terror and a re- 
straint upon the constituency. Every 
man was not a Party politician, and 
they knew that there were many ma- 
gistrates who took no active part in 
politics. What he would suggest was 
that they should select three or four of 
these men in advance of a General 
Election, and allow them to be regarded 
as the election or} petition magistrates. 
He thought that would be a cheap and 
easy way of meeting the difficulty; but 
he merely threw it out as a suggestion 
to the Government. Whatever proposal 
might be adopted, the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
most important, and one well worthy of 
careful consideration. It was said that 
the Bench of Magistrates was objection- 
able, because they would take a political 
interest in election contests. It was not 
desirable that they should push that ob- 
jection very far, because, at the present 
day, they had manufacturers acting as 
magistrates and adjudicating upon ques- 
tions concerning the employment of 
labour ; and he believed that game-pre- 
serviig magistrates were not always un- 
willing to deal with poaching cases. 
But, be that as it might, he thought 
they could cheaply and easily find a 
tribunal to decide cases of this kind in 
a manner which should be sharp and 
decisive. ; 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, ti.e hon. 
and learned Solicitor General had com- 
plained of the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst); but he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
thought the Committee would admit 
that the speech of his hon. and learned 
Friend had produced a marked change 
in the manner in which the Government 
were ready to deal with the question. 
When the Attorney General got up to 
reply to the speech of his right hon. 
Friend on the Front Bench (Sir William 
Hart Dyke), he held out no hope, and 
had nothing good to say for it. [ Cries 
of “No!” | At all events, the hon. and 
learned Member regretted that he could 
not adopt it, and disapproved of the 
tribunal suggested by his right hon. 
Friend. If the Committee seemed 
generally disposed to think that the 
Bench of Magistrates was not a proper 
tribunal for dealing with the question, 
he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) would not say 
more upon that point; but if the Go- 
vernment took up that line they ought 
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to alter the Bill, because, as it stood at 
present, it gave the magistrates power to 
inflict a fine of £100 and Parliamentary 
incapacity for five years, without any 
appeal on the part of the defendant. 
It was not consistent, then, for the Go- 
vernment to come down to the House 
and say it was right to give the magis- 
trates power to inflict a fine of £100; 
but it was not right to give them the 
power asked for by his right hon. Friend, 
although, in the latter case, there was a 
right of appeal. It was impossible for 
hon. Members on that side to cross the 
House and select the tribunal. For his 
own part, he would be content if the 
Government would announce that they 
would take the question into their serious 
consideration, and either by utilizing some 
tribunal already in existence, or by some 
new contrivance, would do what they 
were now prepared to admit ought to be 
done—namely, give some power of deal- 
ing with persons sent down by some cen- 
tral association to corrupt a borough and 
spend money freely in connection with 
particular candidates, knowing that at 
present they could do so with impunity, 
and with the full knowledge that they 
might hope to escape punishment, be- 
cause they could only be reached by a 
very expensive process, which it was no- 
body’s interest to set on foot. They 
knew further, that they need not antici- 
pate that they would ever be tried, be- 
cause they were aware, if they found a 
trial would be inconvenient, that there 
would be ample time to convey them- 
selves to some safe place of refuge. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted 
the Government would hold out some 
hope that they would contrive some 
means or other for dealing with these 
cases summarily. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped that the 
Committee would dispose of the ques- 
tion without further debate. The right 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment had dealt with the matter as if it 
were a question of summary jurisdiction 
that could be placed in the hands of the 
magistrates only. Indeed, he (the At- 
torney General) knew of no other way 
in which summary jurisdiction could be 
exercised. Although his right hon. 
Friend had mentioned that another 
tribunal might be suggested, still his 
leading argument was that these were 
questions which must be dealt with by 
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the local magistrates only. Of course, 
the great question was to provide the 
machinery, and his right hon. Friend 
had suggested that the Government 
should work it out for him. The right 
hon. Gentleman threw the whole burden 
upon them; but as to the local ma- 
gistrates, he thought, notwithstanding 
what the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had said, that the 
Committee generally would agree that 
it was not desirable to place the mat- 
ter in their hands. [Lord Ranpoten 
CuurcHItt: No, no!|] Of course, he 
could not expect the noble Lord to 
agree. The proposal was that during 
the time the election was going on, be- 
cause in some other clauses they took 
power to take certain cases before the 
local magistrates after the election was 
over and when an Election Petition was 
being tried, they ought, therefore, to 
provide that electioneering cases arising 
during the election should also be heard 
by the local magistrates. He did not 
think there was any analogy between 
the two cases, and he certainly thought 
the system was not one which ought 
to be extended. The Government had 
provided that, where isolated cases were 
brought to light in the trial of an Elec- 
tion Petition, a Commissioner, acting 
under the direction of the Public Pro- 
secutor, should go down and try them. 
He did not see what more they could do. 
It might be suggested that they should 
send down a Commissioner to every 
constituency. He forgot what the exact 
number of the constituencies was; but 
he took it to be about 350. [An hon. 
Member: 400.] If there were 400, 
they would have to send down a paid 
agent to every one of those constituen- 
cies. It was suggested that they should 
place the matter in the hands of the 
stipendiary magistrates ; but stipendiary 
magistrates only existed in places where 
there was a very large constituency, and 
where, as a rule, it would not be found 
that the corrupt practices which they 
wished to meet had any existence. All 
these were questions which would have 
to be discussed before they would be 
able to find the right tribunal. He, 
therefore, suggested that the Committee 
should discuss the question on Clauses 
36 and 40 of the Bill; and if a tribunal 
could be found that was satisfactory, and 
that could be set to work at a reasonable 
expense, he would be perfectly willing 
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to consider the matter. But it was not 
advisable to bring the question before 
the Committee in this small way as a 
matter of summary jurisdiction only, 
although, no doubt, the discussion which 
had taken place had not been without 
its use. At the same time, for the sake 
of economizing their time, he hoped the 
Committee would be allowed to defer 
the question until they came to either 
of the clauses which did, to a certain 
extent, raise the principle and carry out 
the idea aimed at in the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Stir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he was perfectly aware that the question 
of the tribunal was the chief and almost 
the only difficulty ; and he did not in- 
clude the tribunal in his Amendment 
because he knew of that difficulty. There 
were several Members opposite who 
were of opinion that the Amendment 
ought to be amended; and he thought 
the proposal of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General to defer 
the discussion until a later clause, so 
that some scheme might then be brought 
forward by the Government, was, on the 
whole, a fair one. When they reached 
the clauses referred to by his hon. and 
learned Friend, the nature of the tribu- 
nal might be fairly and practically dis- 
cussed ; and upon that understanding he 
was willing to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was afraid that his right hon. 
Friend was acting with a little precipi- 
tation in giving way to the Attorney Ge- 
neral on this occasion, because the Attor- 
ney General had, at present, promised ab- 
solutely nothing. When the right hon. 
Gentleman first proposed the Amend- 
ment the Attorney General said the idea 
was a very bad one, and he would have 
nothing to do with it. {The Arrornry 
GeveraL (Sir Henry James): No!] 
The Attorney General did not make a 
very long speech. In point of fact, he 
only spoke for three or four minutes, 
and he certainly said that the idea was 
a very bad one, and he would have no- 
thing to do with it. But now, so great 
had been the effect of the arguments 
which had been used upon the mind of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that he 
now told the Committee the idea was a 
very good one. There was a remark- 
able difference between the two state- 
ments; but the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman added that if the Committee 
would be good enough to wait for three 
or four weeks, when they came to Clause 
40, he would, perhaps, then be able to 
arrive at some conclusion upon the mat- 
ter. Now, what was the use of putting 
off important principles in that way? 
In this case there was a most important 
principle raised. The Government could 
not say that in raising it hon. Members 
on the other side of the House were in 
favour of corrupt practices; but, on the 
contrary, hon. Members on both sides 
of the House who supported the Amend- 
ment were in favour of putting an in- 
stant stop to corrupt practices. Why 
they did this was that if they did not 
put an instant stop to corrupt practices 
the commission of them would void the 
election. He failed to see where the 
remedy was if it only came three or four 
months after the election. It was the 
election itself they wanted to preserve ; 
and if ample notice were given during 
the election that any person who com- 
mitted bribery or any other corrupt 
practice would be liable to be summoned 
before the magistrates, he believed it 
would have a most salutary effect. The 
persons they wanted to get hold of by 
this Bill were the Birmingham gang— 
Messrs. Nuttal & Co.—to whose credit 
was to be laid at least a dozen Election 
Petitions. The moment that such per- 
sons arrived in a town, let them be 
closely watched, and the instant the 
emissaries of the Caucus were detected 
in their nefarious practices, let them be 
sent to prison for four months. That 
was the way to put down bribery. But 
by holding a local inquiry that did not 
take place until four months after the 
election they would never be able to 
put it down. It seemed to be the desire 
uppermost in the mind of the Attorney 
General to have continual Petitions, and 
to have the election voided on every 
imaginable ground ; but he took no pre- 
caution to insure purity of election at 
the moment the election was taking 
place. The Solicitor General, in solemn 
tones, told the Committee that he was 
personally acquainted with two very bad 
casesindeed. Where they had occurred, 
he (Lord Randolph Churchill) did not 
know. Perhaps it was in the county of 
Durham; but the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman told them that what had occurred 
in these cases would utterly prevent him 
from giving any summary power to loca] 
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magistrates. Notwithstanding, under 
the clause which related to illegal prac- 
tices, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was going to give to the very magistrates 
he held up in the House of Commons 
as utterly untrustworthy and as partial 
Judges, the power of sending a man to 
gaol for three months in default of pay- 
ing a fine of £20. Where was the con- 
sistency of that course of conduct? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
give power to the local magistrates to 
put a stop to corrupt practices at once, 
as their action, under this Amendment, 
would enable them to do in nine cases 
out of 10; but he would give the same 
magistrates the power of sending a man 
to prison for three months for non-pay- 
ment of a fine ranging from £20 up to 
£100; and he would also give them the 
power of preventing a man from voting 
for five years. They were even positively 
to allow these magistrates, whom the 
Solicitor General said were so iniquitous, 
to exercise the power, without appeal, 
of trying a case of illegal practice, and 
of sending a man to prison for three 
months if he failed to pay a fine ; whereas 
they would not give them the power, 
with an appeal, to try a case of bribery. 
The position of the Government was 
absolutely untenable. There was no 
sense or logic in it; but it was not tho 
only ridiculous compromise they had 
proposed tomake. A compromise quite 
as ridiculous was made the other day in 
regard to the power of the Judges. 
What they should endeavour to do was 
to put an end to bribery once for all, 
and if they did put an end to bribery, 
they would put an end to petitioning, 
which was fifty times worse than bribery. 
That would be far better than taking 
refuge in ridiculous compromises that 
were worth nothing at all. If they were 
anxious to put a stop to bribery, they 


‘would not put off the Amendment until 


they came to Clause 40, which they 
would reach goodness knew when, but 
they would dispose of it ‘‘Aye”’ or ‘‘No” 
at once. 

Mr. STUART - WORTLEY said, 
the Government complained that the 
Amendment had been introduced in 
haste. That was not the fact, because a 
similar Amendment was on the Paper 
12 months ago, and was taken into con- 
sideration at that time. The Govern- 
ment were themselves to blame for not. 
having utilized the time which had since 
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elapsed, and they had shown that they 
had been indolent in the matter. He 
doubted whether Clause 40 would afford 
an opportunity of dealing with the ques- 
tion which the Attorney General seemed 
to think it would. It was quite clear 
that the Government, if in earnest in 
the matter, ought to have devised some 
kind of tribunal. The Attorney Gene- 
ral had given a somewhat ludicrous esti- 
mate of what would be the expense 
incurred by the appointment of a special 
Commission to every constituency; but 
he (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) did not think 
that more than one Judge would be ne- 
cessary for each county. In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, for instance, one 
competent Judge would be quite sufli- 
cient. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that they had already in every Parlia- 
mentary borough exactly the machinery 
they wanted — namely, a Recorder. 
[Cries of ‘‘No!”] There was a Re- 
corder in almost every Parliamentary 
borough, who was not connected in any 
way with the local magistrates ; and the 
Recorder or a Deputy might be employed 
during an election and paid a fee of £10, 
or some similar small sum, to try these 
cases. They had, therefore, got precisely 
the machinery they wanted — namely, 
impartial machinery to try these elec- 
tioneering cases instantly, at the time 
they were committed. 

Mr. WARTON said, he regarded this 
as the most important, because the most 
practical, Amendment which had been 
put down upon the Paper; and he hoped 
it would not be disposed of too readily 
or too soon. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Kent 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) would not 
yield too quickly to the kind of half-and- 
half promise which had been made by 
the Attorney General. He had no wish 
to throw any doubt upon the promises 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman; but 
he thought the kind of promise which 
had been given was of very small value 
indeed. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had referred the Committee to 
Clauses 36 and 40 of the Bill. Clause 
36 related to what took place at the trial 
of Election Petitions, and that would be 
toolate. Olause 40 related to what took 
place six months after the election, and 
that was still later. The first important 
point was to decide in favour of the 
Amendment, and the next important 





point was to decide as to the nature of 
the tribunal. For his own part, he be- 
lieved the magistrates would form a fair 
tribunal; but, whether that was so or 
not, what he wished to impress upon the 
Committee was that the question of in- 
stant jurisdiction was of the very utmost 
importance. He desired to make a prac- 
tical suggestion to the Government, and 
it was this—that if they were convinced 
the Committee was of opinion that this 
was a sound principle, let them adopt 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and in some further stage define 
the tribunal; but let them confirm the 
principle first. There was another im- 
portant point with regard to testing the 
bona fides of the respective candidates. 
When a case of bribery happened at an 
election, what took place was this. They 
heard that the other side were bribing ; 
they received information in regard to 
a particular case that So-and-so had got 
£5 or £10; and the moment that was 
discovered, the men on the other side 
wanted to bribe also. But if they wished 
to keep the election pure, the proper 
course would be to bring the persons 
who were committing the bribery in- 
stantly before a tribunal capable of 
dealing with them; and then the Elec- 
tion Judge, if a Petition followed, 
would at once say that Mr. So-and-so 
had shown his dona fides by endeavour- 
ing to put down bribery. These two 
great principles hung together, because 
the most important result of the Amend- 
ment, as far as the public were con- 
cerned, would be the putting down of 
bribery; and, as far as the candidate 
was concerned, it would give him a 
good locus standi when he came to be 
heard upon the Election Petition. His 
own opinion was that the best thing 
they could do was to punish the bribery 
on the spot. He felt deeply that this 
was one of the most important and one 
of the most practical Amendments that 
could be submitted; and he asked the 
Government to give their assent to the 
principle of it first, and then talk about 
the jurisdiction afterwards. 

CotonEL KINGSCOTE said, he would 
appeal to the right hon. Member for 
Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) to 
withdraw the Amendment, and to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Friends to per- 
mit it to be withdrawn. He did so on 
this simple ground—that, although he 
was one of those who approved of the 
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principle of it, he certainly could not 
support it in its present form. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Kent (Sir William Hart'Dyke) and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman near 
him (Sir Hardinge Giffard) had both 
put before the Committee the difficulty 
that would be experienced in regard to 
the tribunal, and throughout the dis- 
cussion that fact had become more and 
more prominent every moment. Several 
suggestions had been made, but they 
were not practical suggestions; there- 
fore, if the Amendment were now with- 
drawn, it would be for the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Attorney General 
to consider whether, later on in the Bill, 
a clause could not be brought up em- 
bodying the principle and pointing out 
what the tribunal ought to be. It would 
be childish to vote for the principle 
without any tribunal for carrying it 
out. Everyone must admit that there 
was a difficulty in the Amendment; and, 
therefore, he appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber, and to the hon. Member’s Friends 
who sat around him, to allow the Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he felt sorry 
that his right hon. Friend below him 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) had accepted 
the proposition of the Attorney General 
to withdraw the Amendment. [An hon. 
Memser: He has not done so.] His 
right hon. Friend had certainly done so, 
and he (Mr. Onslow) very much re- 
gretted it, for he really did not know 
what the proposition of the Attorney 
General was. When the hon. and 
learned Gentleman first got up he said 
he would have nothing to do with the 
Amendment. The Solicitor General then 
made some sort of wavering recognition 
of it, whereupon the Attorney General 
said he would consider the matter on 
Clauses 36 and 40; but he held out 
no promise that he would accept the 
Amendment. He (Mr. Onslow) did not 
think they wanted any Corrupt Practices 
Bill at all if the Amendment were car- 
ried. The germ of all corruption in a 
borough consisted in sending men down 
to the place to bribe the voters, and 
they were the men they wanted to catch 
red-handed. The Attorney General knew 
very well that there was an association 
which had sent men down from a par- 
ticular locality to corrupt more than one 
borough he was conversant with. He 
would ask the Attorney General if per- 
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sons sent down from Birmingham did 
not grossly corrupt the City of Oxford ? 
Was it not mainly owing to Messrs. 
Schnadhorst and Nuttal that they had 
had gross corruption in Oxford? Those 
were the men they wanted to catch red- 
handed. Again, who was it who cor- 
rupted the borough of Evesham? It 
was Mr. Nuttal, sent down by the Bir- 
mingham League; and if they did not 
insert some clause to this effect in the 
present Bill, they would allow the Bir- 
mingham League to run rampant in 
every borough throughout the King- 
dom. He quite agreed that this was 
really one of the most vital parts of 
the Bill. The Attorney General himself 
admitted that there was a great deal in 
it, and he had said that when they came 
to a certain clause he would consider it; 
but, notwithstanding, he held out no 
promises. He (Mr. Onslow) believed 
that there was a unanimity of feeling on 
both sides of the House that something 
must be done. When these people knew 
that they could be summarily convicted 
by a local tribunal for bribery and cor- 
rupt practices, those corrupt practices 
would be stopped to an extent which 
the Attorney General did not appreciate . 
at the present moment. Hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House had 
begged the Attorney General to take 
the matter into serious consideration. 
The hon. and gallant Member for West 
Gloucestershire (Colonel Kingscote) said 
he cordially agreed with the principle of 
the Amendment; but he thought they 
ought to leave the matter to future con- 
sideration, if the Attorney General pro- 
mised that he would frame a clause in 
reference to the tribunal. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not pro- 
mised to do anything of the kind. All 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said was that he would consider the 
matter on Clause 36; but he had made 
no promise at all as to adopting the 
Amendment. He (Mr. Onslow) appealed 
to his right hon. Friends, all of them 
sitting in a row below him, not s0 
readily to agree to any proposition which 
came from the Attorney General. They 
should recollect that there were others 
besides themselves who had taken a 
deep interest in the Bill, and who were 
desirous of making some comments upon 
its provisions. He appealed to his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Kent 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) to withdraw 
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his offer to withdraw the Amendment, 
until he received a satisfactory assur- 
ance from the Attorney General that he 
would bring up a clause dealing with 
the question. 

Mz. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
that the Attorney General had shown 
the greatest willingness to meet the 
views of the Committee as to the Amend- 
ment; but he pointed out the great diffi- 
culty which existed in regard to the 
tribunal. The way to get the principle 
of the Amendment carried into law 
was not to run off upon a discussion as 
to the operation of the Birmingham 
League, but to make practical sugges- 
tions. He (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would 
suggest to the Attorney General that in 
every borough and in every county, at 
every election, there was a perfectly im- 
partial magistrate available at the pre- 
sent moment, and that was the Returning 
Officer. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] If any hon. 
Member would tell him of any case in 
which a Returning Officer had been 
charged with improper procedure, he 
would bow to his superior knowledge. 
The Mayor, moreover, was a magistrate 
during his year of office, and he did not 
take part in any election contest during 
his year of office. Therefore, as there was 
in every borough, and in every county, 
either a Mayor or a Sheriff who acted as 
Returning Officer, and as the whole of 
the country was mapped out under the 
jurisdiction of the County Court Judges, 
he thought there did exist tribunals 
which might readily be made available. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
did not think that sufficient weight had 
been given by his hon. Friend behind 
him (Mr. Onslow) to what had fallen 
from the Attorney General. He under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to say that he was perfectly willing to 
consider the matter, and to frame a 
clause to carry out the {wishes of the 
Committee. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] If he 
had misunderstood the words of the hon. 
Gentleman he was very sorry. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman must be posi- 
tively certain now that the feeling of the 
Committee was that some tribunal of 
this kind must befound. That that was 
the opinion of the Committee was quite 
clear; and he had understood the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to say that he 
would do his best to frame a clause to 
carry that view out. He (Sir R. Assheton 
(ross) would, therefore, move an Amend- 





ment to that Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Kent (Sir 
William Hart Dyke), in order simply to 
confirm the principle, and leaving it to 
the Attorney General to carry out the 
principle. He would move, after the 
word ‘‘ conviction,” to insert the words 
‘‘ before the Court hereinafter to be de- 
scribed.”” The Amendment would then 
read— 

‘*Or on summary convictions before the Court 
hereinafter to be described shall be liable to be 
imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for a 
term not exceeding four calendar months, and 
to be fined a sum not exceeding fifty pounds.” 

Amendment proposed, to amend the 
proposed Amendment, by inserting after 
the word “‘ conviction,”’ the words ‘‘ be- 
fore the Court hereinafter to be de- 
scribed.” —(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAmEs) said, he must appeal to 
the Committee whether this was a pro- 
posal which the Government could pos- 
sibly accept? He had said that he 
sympathized with the object his right 
hon. Friend (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
had in view, but that the difficulty ho 
had in his mind was how to find a fitting 
tribunal. The right hon. Member who 
moved the Amendment had failed to 
suggest a satisfactory tribunal. [Lord 
Randolph Churchill: No!] The noble 
Lord might say ‘‘ No;”’ but the Amend- 
ment suggested the magistrates, and the 
hon. and learned Member for Launceston 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) entirely discarded 
that notion, and even the right hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) himself asked the 
Committee not to accept that proposition. 
Therefore, he (the Attorney General) 
was quite justified in saying that that 
was not a tribunal which could be taken. 
And now the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South- West Lancashire, 
finding that nobody in the Com- 
mittee had been able to suggest a satis- 
factory tribunal, said that it must be 
left to the Government to find one. 
Well, then, what was proposed? They 
had their hands fully tied up at the pre- 
sent moment. Various tribunals had 
been suggested. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
suggested the Mayor and the Returning 
Officer ; but did that proposal meet with 
the views of the Committee? [Cries of 
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‘““No!’’] Then, although no one could 
find a tribunal, the Government were 
not to wait until they could find one; 
but the Committee were called upon, 
by affirming an abstract proposition, to 
say that a tribunal should be found; 
and it was not to be found by those who 
said it could be found, but by the Go- 
vernment, who believed it could not be 
found. Now, he contended that that was 
an unprecedented proposition to make to 
Parliament. Those who said a tribunal 
ought to be found should themselves sug- 
gest it. They might ask the Government 
to do their best to find one; but when 
they directed them to find one, whether 
they could or not, they were placing the 
Government in a position in which no 
Government ought to be placed; and, if 
the Government were to accept the pro- 
position, they might be committing them- 
selves to that which they might find to 
be an impossibility. In point of fact, 
the Committee were asked to anticipate 
the discussion of the tribunal by assert- 
ing that a tribunal must be established. 
He admitted that they could find a tri- 
bunal; but what they really wanted to 
find was a satisfactory tribunal. They 
did not want to find an unjust or an 
unworkable tribunal. He asked that 
the Government should receive fair 
treatment in respect of the Bill; and he 
complained that it was unreasonable on 
the part of the right ‘hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) to put forward 
an Amendment of this kind, and then to 
shirk the responsibility of carrying it 
out. The right hon. Gentleman never 
would be able to carry out his own 
Amendment. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would postpone the Amendment, 
and bring forward the tribunal he was 
prepared to suggest, the Government 
would deal with it, whether it was a 
new tribunal, or one that was already in 
existence. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was perfectly willing to find a tribunal ; 
but he would rather leave the matter in 
the hands of the Government. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was not what 
the right hon. Gentleman had previously 
stated. He was leaving to himself the 
fullest power of criticism and attack in 
regard to any tribunal that might be 
suggested by the Government; and he 
would probably be found saying—‘‘ This 
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is not satisfactory, and that is not satis- 
factory.” If a tribunal was to be found, 
and the Amendment was to be accepted, 
let the right hon. Gentleman say what 
the tribunal was, even now, or at some 
future time; but when a right hon. 
Member, occupying the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman, said—‘“‘ I will put 
in a clause to make a tribunal, whether 
it can be found or not, or whether it 
may be satisfactory or not, but I will 
bear no future responsibility,” he would 
simply ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he himself considered that that 
was a fair mode of procedure? If the 
right hon. Gentleman could suggest a 
tribunal that would be satisfactory, let 
him do so candidly, and at once. Tho 
Government could do no more then they 
had done. He had stated very distinctly 
that consideration would be given to the 
subject, and that they were ready to 
receive practical suggestions from every 
part of the House. The Committee 
might ask the Government to do some- 
thing in the matter; but to ask them to 
define at once such a tribunal as was 
required in precise terms, whether it 
would be accepted by the House or not, 
was scarcely fair or right. He, therefore, 
opposed the Amendment which had been 
moved by the right hon. Gentleman, on 
the ground that it was an abstract de- 
claration, that it was wanting in respon- 
sibility, and that the Committee ought 
not to throw the responsibility upon the 
Government. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that, as the Amend- 
ment was in the direction of lenity, he 
should be disposed to vote in favour of 
it; but he was bound to say, honestly, 
that he did not think it was a practical 
Amendment. As he understood, it was 
to be put into operation as early as 
possible on the morning of the polling 
day. Therefore, each party would begin 
arresting their opponents; each would 
endeavour to discover some person on 
the other side who had rendered himself 
liable to arrest, and they would take out 
a@ summons, or procure a warrant, to 
bring him before the local Bench of 
Magistrates. That would happen at 
about 11 o’clock in the morning, and, 
by half-past 12, the other party would 
follow suit; and they would have more 
persons taken before the local Bench to 
answer charges of bribery and corrup- 
tion. Indeed, such cases had actually 
happened. He could mention a borough, 
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not far from London, where this scheme 
for checking the operations of rival poli- 
tical Parties was followed by one Party. 
But the other side soon followed suit; 
whereupon both Parties were glad to 
drop the proceeding. He thought that, 
so far from the Amendment being a 
practical check upon corruption on the 
polling day, it would tend to increase it. 
If the corruption was not to begin on 
the polling day, but some days before, 
all he could say was that the comedy 
would take a little time longer, and, 
instead of being a one act farce, it would 
be a five act drama; and the result 
would be even more ridiculous as re- 
garded the law. He could not agree 
with these fanciful remedies in the name 
of purity of election, because they failed 
to meet the requirements of substantial 
justice. It was ludicrous to suppose 
either that the Mayor or the Returning 
Officer of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would be 
a perfectly satisfactory tribunal. What 
would the hon. Member think if the 
Conservative Party were to find them- 
selves in the hands of the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings)? He 
(Mr. Lewis) recollected when the hon. 
Member was the distinguished Mayor 
of the distinguished borough of Bir- 
mingham; and he recollected, further, 
that there were some remarkable pro- 


ceedings, in which the impartiality of the} 


hon. Member was impeached, although, 
no doubt, improperly. Nevertheless, it 
was the fact; and he did not think that 
the Tories of Birmingham would be glad 
to appear even before so illustrious a 
magistrate as the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Collings) in a case con- 
cerning a Birmingham election proceed- 
ing. Other instances might be cited 
quite as strong; and he was surprised 
that a man like his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler), with all the knowledge 
he possessed, should suggest that a 
Mayor or a Returning Officer would 
be a proper tribunal. It was a ten 
times worse tribunal than the Bench 
of Magistrates, because it would be 
undiluted Party spirit and unchecked 
Party spirit. They knew very well the 
course pursued in constituting a borough 
Bench of Magistrates. One Lord Ohan- 
cellor appointed six magistrates to the 
Bench, and when he went out of Office 
the new Lord Chancellor appointed six 
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others from the opposite side of politics ; 
so that where one had put upon the 
Bench, say, six Liberals and two Con- 
servatives, the next put on six Conserva- 
tives and two Liberals. He appealed to 
hon. Members whether it was not the 
case that under the present and previous 
Administrations they had had piteous 
appeals made to them as to the state of 
local Benches of Magistrates, and the 
condition of Party politics upon them in 
consequence. The only case in which 
they ever saw any sign of impartiality 
was the case of some poor doctor who 
had been made a magistrate and did 
not want to commit himself, and who 
managed to keep both sides of his 
patients by voting first with one side 
and then with the other. He was the 
middle man, who, according to an 
American expression, had his feet on 
different sides of the rail. If he (Mr. 
Lewis) were, unfortunately, summoned 
before a Bench of local magistrates in 
the middle of an election contest, and 
he saw that the Bench was rightly com- 
posed, he would at once say—‘ Go on 
with the case; I shall get out of this 
with flying colours ;” but if he did not 
like the look of the Bench he would, no 
doubt, say—‘‘ This won’t do at all, and I 
should prefer to be tried by a jury of my 
countrymen.’’ Much as he should like 
to see anything done that would pull 
down the atrocious severity of the Bill 
as to the punishment it inflicted, he 
could not vote for the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman, who, by the 
way, was a zealous supporter of the 
Bill. Perhaps that was one of the rea- 
sons which induced him (Mr. Lewis) to 
look on the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman with suspicion. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had become so 
much in love with the Bill that he was 
continually opposing its author because 
the provisions of the measure did not go 
far enough. He believed that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not only 
sincere, but awfully sincere. No doubt, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
many good reasons for his sincerity. He 
(Mr. Lewis) thought he had found, in 
going through the Members of that 
House, the reason of the wonderful 
love they had for the measure. They 
thought it would diminish in future 
their election expenses. Not only was 
the cost most extravagant now, but 
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there was very great danger, after a 
candidate had been returned, that he 
might lose his seat. He believed that 
the Attorney General was sincere. At 
all events, he (Mr. Lewis) was sincere in 
his opposition to the Bill. He preferred 
to try things that were practical, and 
not things that were simply shadowy 
and vapoury. 

Mr. HICKS said, it appeared to him 
that the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral had overlooked the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen), which, to his mind, was of a 
very practical character. The suggestion 
that the matter should be left to the Re- 
turning Officer had not appeared to meet 
with general approval; and he quite 
thought that to leave the decision of 
such a question as that to any two magis- 
trates who might by chance be at the 
Petty Sessional Division at the time of 
an election would not be to leave it to a 
tribunal which would commend itself to 
the country at large. The suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle was that 
two magistrates on the Bench should, 
at a Quarter Sessions, previous to the 
election, be selected and appointed for 
the express purpose of trying these cases. 
The Bench of Magistrates would only 
elect men of experience and of judicial 
mind, on whose integrity and honesty 
they could rely to discharge this duty. 
He was sure that if a small Bench of 
Magistrates were chosen in that way 
there was no borough or county in the 
country in which the magistrates so 
appointed would not do their utmost to 
discharge their functions ina judicial and 
impartial manner. He had himself some 
little knowledge of what the result was 
likely to be, because it would be in the 
recollection of a large number of Mem- 
bers that some years ago, under the 
Licensing Act, it was the duty of the 
magistrates at Quarter Sessions to ap- 
point a Select Committee to sit in judg- 
ment upon the applications for licences 
granted under the Bill. There was, at the 
present time, no feeling whatever that the 
magistrates so appointed had exercised 
their functions in any other than a per- 
fectly judicial and impartial manner, 
without any reference to Party purposes. 
They acted as Judges, and {did what 
was right and proper under the circum- 
stances, and in accordance with the spirit 
of the Act; and, therefore, he said that if 
they adopted the suggestion of the hon. 
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Member for Newcastle they would havea 
tribunal, on which full reliance could be 
placed, always ready to deal with cases 
which might arise. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he entirely 
agreed with the object that the right 
hon. Gentleman had in view; and if it 
were possible to deal with the offences 
at the time, and if it were a matter of 
certainty that punishment would follow 
upon their commission, he thought that 
would do more to purify elections than 
any other means that could be adopted. 
But he thought the Attorney General 
had a fair ground of complaint, when he 
said that there was no chance of any 
assistance coming from the other side of 
the House,in the form of a practical 
suggestion. He was bound to say that, 
although he had listened to the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) with 
all the respect that was due to his au- 
thority in matters of this kind, yet he had 
not heard from him any suggestion which 
would afford a solution of this question ; 
on the contrary, he gathered from his 
speech that there was considerable diffi- 
culty in settling the question with refer- 
ence to the tribunal. He dismissed at 
once the proposal made by his hon. 
Friend opposite with regard to the local 
magistrates. From his knowledge of 
the magistrates he could not view the 
hon. Member’s suggestion as in any way 
meeting the difficulty. On the whole, 
he thought it better that the Amend- 
ment should be withdrawn; and he 
trusted that the Attorney General and 
the Solicitor General would consider, 
during the progress of the Bill, whether 
they could not adopt some means to meet 
the general desire of the Committee that 
some tribunal should be appointed for 
the purpose of dealing summarily with 
offenders. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), in suggesting a fair and im- 
partial tribunal, had spoken only with 
reference to England and Wales. The 
hon. Member said that he excluded Ire- 
land from his observations. But the 
Committee should bear in mind that this 
Act would apply to Ireland as well as to 
the rest of the Kingdom. For his own 
part, he did not agree that the magis- 
trates would be impartial at elections in 
England and Wales; but what would 
be the case in Ireland? It would be 
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something like that which had been sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Onslow), when he said the local 
magistrates should have the power of 
dealing summarily with strangers who 
came down at the time of elections. He 
remarked that every Member in the 
course of this discussion had spoken of 
bribery and corruption ; but no one had 
observed that the Amendment related 
also to undue influence and treating. 
Suppose the provision contained in the 
Amendment was the law in force in Ire- 
land at the present moment ; he believed 
that in 10 or 11 districts in the county of 
Mallow a corresponding number of per- 
sons would be charged with the offence 
of undue influence, and committed to 
prison. The magistrates would certainly 
have committed the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) — who 
had gone over to Ireland and used in- 
timidating language at a recent elec- 
tion. It was impossible to constitute a 
Court that would act impartially in this 
matter ; and, therefore, he said that the 
clause could not work. He was quite 
sure that neither the Attorney General 
nor the Solicitor General could hammer 
this Amendment into a practical shape ; 
and he trusted they would not yield in 
their opposition to it. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, his 
desire was to save the time of the Com- 
mittee. He did not want to have a pre- 
mature decision upon the matter now, 
because it might prejudice the question 
when it again came forward. If the 
Attorney General would frame some 
Amendment to carry out the proposal, 
he could assure him that it would receive 
most careful and impartial examination 
at their hands. But if he did not see 
his way to do that, he would undertake 
to bring up an Amendment proposing a 
form of tribunal, although, in so far as 
money was involved in the proposition, 
it would be for the Government to take 
the’ initiative ; because he did not wish 
to have any technical difficulty on that 
ground sprung upon him as a reason for 
not moving his Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was not for the 
Government, but for Parliament to pro- 
vide the money which might be necessary 
forthe purpose of establishing a tribunal. 
He would suggest that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Launces- 
ton (Sir Hardinge Giffard) should en- 
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deavour to place before the Committee, 
in connection with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken, an Amend- 
ment which would meet the requirements 
of the case. He had no doubt that a 
proposal coming in that manner would 
be a very valuable one. He had no ob- 
jection that an attempt should be made 
to solve this question ; and if hon. Mem- 
bers would put forward any praetical 
proposal, he was quite sure the Govern- 
ment would most carefully consider it, 
although he wished it to be understood 
that he could assume no responsibility 
in this matter. 

Mr. GORST said, he was not in favour 
of the course which had been suggested. 
In the first place, the promise of the At- 
torney General was absolutely illusory ; 
because, when they reached the clause to 
which he had referred the Committee, 
the question could not be revived. If 
the suggestion of the Attorney General 
was carried out, he ventured to say that 
the Government would be sure to quarrel 
with every tribunal which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire might propose ; and, further, 
that they would not ask Parliament to 
grant any sum of money for the purpose 
of carrying out the object of the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, he rose 
for the purpose of moving— 

“That a person convicted on indictment of 
treating by corruptly accepting or taking meat, 
drink, entertainment, or provision, shall not be 
liable to more than three days’ imprisonment 
without hard labour, nor to be fined more than 
ten shillings.” 

He made this proposal in the most se- 
rious spirit; and hetrusted that, although 
the question might have been regarded 
somewhat lightly, it would appear to be 
worthy of the attention of the Committee. 
The object of the clause was said to be 
to make treating and bribery dangerous 
to the candidate, and so take away from 
him the temptation to commit the offence ; 
but it seemed to him that the way in 
which the Bill endeavoured to arrive at 
that result was not the right one. To 
punish a very poor person, who was 
tempted by those who ought to know a 
great deal better than to seek to obtain 
his vote by bribery and treating, seemed 
to him to be punishing the wrong man. 
The technical offence of treating, by ac- 
cepting meat, drink, entertainment, and 
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provision, so far as elections were con- 
cerned, was an entirely new one; it had 
not existed before, but had been created 
by this Bill; and he thought it would 
be found difficult to make an average 
Englishman of the poorer classes under- 
stand that he was committing a sin 
against the law when he accepted a glass 
of. beer, or some other refreshment, from 
persons whom he would naturally con- 
sider to be in every way capable of giving 
him moral as well as material guidance. 
The Attorney General proposed to punish 
the recipient of treating. In Clause 1 
it was provided that a man who re- 
ceived treating was, for the first time, 
to be considered guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices, and liable to all the penalties de- 
scribed in this section. He pointed out 
that it was only in an infinitesimal num- 
ber of cases that persons would lay them- 
selves open to be prosecuted for the 
offence of receiving treating, or receiv- 
ing entertainment, whatever that meant. 
As a general rule, it would be only the 
very poorest of the people who would 
place themselves in that position. The 
Amendment which he proposed dealt 
entirely with the passive aspect of the 
offence of treating, because it seemed to 
him that a person who was treated 
stood in quite a different position from 
him who actively committed the offence 
of treating others. Hethought theclause, 
in its present form, would not commend 
itself to the country at large. They had 
heard what an outcry was raised about 
those corrupt bribers who were sent to 
gaol not long ago for corrupt practices 
in connection with a certain election ; but 
would there not be an immensely greater 
outery if poor persons were to be sent to 
prison for accepting a glass of beer from 
persons in a superior station, who ought 
to know better than to giveit them? He 
was quite sure that if severe sentences 
were passed upon such persons it would 
be revolting to the common sense of the 
community. Itmight be objected to his 
proposal that there was a discretion given 
to the Judge. He was aware that it 
was proposed to give uniform discretion 
to the Judge; but he did not think that 
the exercise of that discretionary power 
would be at all uniform in cases of this 
kind. On the contrary, he believed that 
they would see one Judge punishing 
goer men very severely, and another 

udge punishing them very lightly for 
the same offences—a result that could 
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have no other effect than to bring the 
law into contempt. He held that his 
Amendment would prevent the com- 
mission of a gross injustice. But, in 
making this proposal to the Committee, 
he was not disposed to stand closely to 
the figures contained in it. If it was 
thought that the three days specified 
in his Amendment were insufficient, he 
was willing that the number should be 
extended to six; and, further, that if 
10s. was regarded as too small a fine, 
he was willing that the delinquent 
should be fined £1. In conclusion, he 
urged strongly on the Committee that, 
taking into consideration the relative 
positions of the persons concerned, the 
offence of receiving treating was not 
the same as that of giving it. He con- 
sidered that by adopting his Amend- 
ment, or the modification of it which he 
had suggested, they would be punishing 
the poor man as severely as circumstances 
demanded; and he trusted that the 
Committee would take that view of the 
Amendment which he now begged to 
move. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 36, at the end, add—“ Pro- 
vided always, That a person convicted on in- 
dictment of treating by corruptly accepting or 
taking meat, drink, entertertainment, or pro- 
vision, shall not be liable to more than three days’ 
imprisonment without hard labour, nor to be 
fined more than ten shillings.’”—(Mr. H. B. 
Samuelson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamgs) said, he could not assent 
to the Amendment, because it almost 
prohibited punishment in the case of the 
offence of treating. They had agreed 
that treating should be an offence 
punishable under the Act; but this 
proposal of the hon. Member for Frome 
to inflict three days’ imprisonment 
was equivalent to the infliction of no 
punishment at all. Moreover, he re- 
garded the imposition of the fine of 
10s. as quite insufficient for the pur- 
pose. He could see no reason for 
making any distinction between the per- 
son who was treated and the person who 
treated with respect to the punishment. 
His hon. Friend said they ought not 
to inflict the same punishment in both 
cases. That might be so; but then this 
was a question which must be left to the 


Judges. 
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Mr. LEWIS said, the hon. Member 
for Frome (Mr. H. B. Samuelson) had 
taken up a different attitude towards 
the penal portion of the Bill than he 
had hitherto assumed. On every occasion 
when there had been any suggestion of 
an alleviation of the punishments to be 
inflicted under the Act, he had been one 
of the loudest supporters of the Govern- 
ment in opposing such alleviation. On 
the last occasion, he said the proposed 
mitigation of punishment would, if 
adopted, be equivalent to making one 
law for the rich and another for the 
poor. But that was the very thing the 
hon. Member was now endeavouring to 
do by his Amendment; because he had 
himself informed the Committee, in the 
course of his speech, that the only per- 
sons who would be the recipients of 
treating were the very poorest class of 
the people. It was clear, therefore, that 
his proposal was to create one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. The 
hon. Member argued that the penalties 
of the clause ought to be reduced in the 
case of the man who was treated, be- 
cause he was a passive party to the 
offence. But it appeared to him that 
the reverse was the case; because the 
man who received the glass of ale, 
sandwich, or whatever it might be, was 
the consumer of it; and how in any 
sense he could be called passive, under 
those circumstances, quite surpassed 
his comprehension. He was, however, 
obliged to the hon. Member for moving 
this Amendment, because it showed to 
what a ridiculous length the Bill went 
in matters of this kind. The hon. Mem- 
ber, who had been one of the most promi- 
nent supporters of the severity of the 
Bill, had shown that he knew very well 
that the Bill dealt with an act so trifling 
in its character, and imposed upon it a 
penalty, to his mind, so ridiculously dis- 
proportionate, that he considered the 
case would be met sufficiently by three 
days’ imprisonment, or a fine of 10s. He 
had no doubt that most hon. Members 
opposite had voted hitherto in favour of 
the penalties proposed by the Bill, on 
the same rules and lines as those which 
regulated the action of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Frome. After they had passed 
Clause 1, it was found necessary to say 
—‘‘Oh; but some of these offences are 
looked upon as being really so trivial 
that they need only be visited with three 
days’ imprisonment or a fine of 10s.’’ He 





had no doubt they would have many 
proposals, in the course of the proceed- 
ings, of a character similar to that of 
the present Amendment; and hon. Mem- 
bers would be able to go down to their 
constituencies, and say —‘‘I was the 
friend of the poor man. Why should 
he not have a glass of ale when he goes 
thirsty to the poll? I stood up for the 
poor man; but I voted for putting the 
rich man under lock and key.” The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Frome was a deliberate attempt to make 
one law for the rich and another for the 
poor; and he was happy to see that it 
would not be successful. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he congratulated the Attorney General 
on having refused to adopt this claptrap 
Amendment. The proposal was most 
insidious, and he was glad that it had 
not escaped the keen eye of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Had it been accepted, 
it would have opened the door at once to 
wholesale treating; because to remove 
the severe penalty which the Bill pro- 
posed to inflict on the recipient of treat- 
ing would be to remove the main in- 
strument for dealing with that form of 
corruption. The adoption of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Frome 
would have this effect—treating would 
no longer be done by the candidate or 
his supporters; but some worthless or 
paltry agent would be employed for the 
purpose who would be willing to run 
the risk of being discovered. Numbers 
of persons of this class would be willing 
to accept an appointment of the kind, 
and would forthwith begin a system of 
wholesale treating. Unless those who 
accepted the tempting offers were amen- 
able to the same penalties as those who 
gave them, corruption would prevail as 
largely as ever. If this Amendment 
were passed, a candidate who did not 
treat would be accused of stinginess by 
those who wanted the gifts, and did not 
much care what happened to the donor. 
The punishment proposed by the hon. 
Member was altogether insufficient for 
the purpose of checking this form of 
bribery ; and he believed the object of 
the Bill would be frustrated by its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, the 
speech of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) was based entirely on 
false premises, for he had not proposed 
one law for the rich and another for the 
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poor, nor had he in any degree changed 
his attitude with regard to the necessity 
of eradicating the offences of bribery 
and treating by the infliction of really 
effective punishment. By his Amend- 
ment he drew a distinction between the 
offence of treating, which was usually 
practised by the well-to-do, and that of 
accepting treating, which was usually 
committed by the poor. These were 
different offences ; but every man, under 
his Amendment, would receive precisely 
the same treatment for the same offence ; 
all that he objected to was, making it an 
offence of equal magnitude as regarded 
the possibility of punishment for a poor 
man to receive a treat, as for the rich 
and powerful to offer it; but he held 
that the latter ought to be punished 
as the law provided; so that the hon. 
Member for Londonderry had put the 
shoe on the wrong foot. The remarks 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) who had last spoken were en- 
tirely wide of the mark, the Amendment 
having nothing to do with the person 
who treated. But asthe Amendment had 
not received much support he would with- 
draw it, although he had proposed it in 
all sincerity. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he should very 
much like to take a Division on this 
Amendment, for he was very strongly 
in favour of it. It was quite right to 
— a man for treating or receiving a 

ribe; but six or twelve months’ impri- 
sonment was altogether too severe. He 
objected, also, to the enormous powers 
to be given to the Judges. Under the 
Mutiny Act a court martial had enor- 
mous powers, and an officer might be 
shot or cashiered even for not sending 
in his report. That might be right in 
regard to courts martial, although he 
had always argued against it; but, cer- 
tainly, such power ought not to be given 
in regard to electors. It was quite 
enough to have these very severe laws 
for the military, without applying them 
to civilians. He regarded the Amend- 
ment as a judicious one, and he thought 
they ought to begin gently with the new 
arrangements. He was afraid that in 
future, if one man offered another a 
drive during a county election and stood 
him a drink, they would be associated 
together, and might be made liable to 
12 months’ imprisonment. It would not 
be a matter of so much importance to 
punish them by a fine of 10s. or a week’s 
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imprisonment, and that would not be 
worth the trouble of a Division ; but, as 
the matter stood, he should challenge a 
Division, if he could find anyone else to 
say ‘‘No” with him, and to tell with 
him. He should be glad to see who 
were anxious to give electors six months’ 
imprisonment, and who were not. 

Mr. MAOFARLANE said, there had 
been a good deal of discussion on the sub- 
ject of treating electors; but he wished 
to mention another form of treating which 
he had found infinitely more common 
and more disagreeable than that dealt 
with in this Bill. Any number of penal- 
ties were provided for candidates who 
treated voters ; but there were no penal- 
ties for voters who treated candidates. 
That was what Irish Representatives 
suffered most from. The well-known 
hospitality of the Irish people was so 
great that every man upon whom a can- 
didate called insisted upon treating him, 
and considered himself grossly insulted 
if the offer was refused. Would the 
Attorney General consider it worth while 
to introduce a clause to preserve candi- 
dates from being treated ? 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE proposed to 
move the following Amendment :— 

In page 2, line 40, after ‘‘ 1872,” insert—‘‘ (3.) 
A Parliamentary candidate, who accepts a title 
within three years after his defeat, or a person 
who, being a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, accepts a title, or a person who, having 
been a Member of the House of Commons, ac- 
cepts a title within three years after he has 
ceased to be one, except for eminent services 
rendered to his country, as distinguished from 
services rendered to a political Party, shall be 
liable to be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labour, for a term of not less than one year, and - 
to be fined any sum not less than one thousand 
pounds.” 


He hoped the Attorney General would 
agree to this Amendment. 

Toz CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt thehon. Member; but the Amend- 
ment does not appear to me at all to 
come within the clause. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to point 
out that his object was to punish any 
Member who, after having been elected, 
received what he must term a bribe. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I am of opinion 
that the Amendment is not in Order. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
he could alter or amend the Proviso 
in any such way that it would be in 
Order ? 
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Mr. LEWIS rose to Order, and asked 
whether, if the hon. Member had pro- 
posed to enact that, certain things being 
done by a candidate, he should be held 
guilty of corrupt practices, it would not 
be in Order ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, rising to Order, 
said, that the hon. Member was not 
speaking to the point of Order, or to 
the Amendment, but to some Amend- 
ment which was not before the Com- 
mittee. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Northampton is 
not within the compass of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
12, to leave out ‘‘ten,’? and insert 
“ seven.” —( Mr. Kenny.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ ten” stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘seven’ be 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Lilegal Practices. 


Clause 6 (Certain expenditure to be 
illegal practice). 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (for Mr. Gorsr) 
moved an Amendment to make it clear 
that the clause included the canvassing 
of voters. Ifthat was not clear in the 
clause, he hoped the Attorney General 
would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
19, after ‘‘ made,’’ to insert ‘‘ on account 
of the canvassing of voters.”—(MJr. L. 
Stanhope.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought this 
question required some explanation. 
There was no prohibition of the spend- 
ing of money in this clause; but sub- 
stantially the Schedule dealt with that 
matter. But, if this Amendment was 
agreed to, it would not be possible for a 
candidate’s agent to canvass, because he 
would require to have money in order 
to go about from place to place. He did 
not see how a candidate could be placed 
in such a position as that; but the Sche- 
dule virtually limited the power of can- 
vassing. If they intended to prohibit 
canvassing altogether they must do it 
by express declaration; but his impres- 
sion was that that could not be done. 





The object of the Amendment was 
effected by the Schedule; and, there- 
fore, he hoped it would not be pressed. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he should 
not have moved this if he had intended 
to prohibit canvassing altogether, be- 
cause he thought that was not possible. 
If it was clear that the purpose of the 
Amendment was met by the Schedule 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
thought there was great doubt whether 
canvassing was or was not prohibited by 
the Bill; but it appeared to him that 
the insertion of these words would make 
it more distinct. This was, in principle, 
an illustration of many other difficulties. 
They were now going to allow canvass- 
ing to exist, and there was danger of all 
the evils which were complained of con- 
tinuing to exist; and, therefore, to a 
large extent, he was disposed to take 
the view of the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis) that the further 
they went the more difficulty he saw in 
dealing with the subject. 

OCotoneL NOLAN asked whether a 
candidate would be brought within the 
clause if he hired a carriage ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): No. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he could not sup- 
port the Amendment. By all these in- 
direct words hon. Members were making 
coats of armour and chains of mail for 
themselves. Anything more inexpedient 
than this Amendment could not be con- 
ceived. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER proposed, in 


page 3, line 20, to leave out from ‘‘on” 
to ‘‘or,” in line 21. This was a question 
of very grave difficulty, upon which he 
thought everybody would be slow to ex- 
press a confident opinion ; and while the 
Attorney General, and those who had 
prepared the Bill with him, had care- 
fully considered their side of the ques- 
tion, he should like to bespeak the at- 
tention of the Committee while he put 
the other side. The question before the 
Committee was whether hired cabs or 
carriages, or other conveyances to take 
electors to the poll, should be or should 
not be legal. ‘The history of this ques- 
tion was very singular, and very con- 
tradictory. For many years it was 
doubtful whether a payment for con- 
veyances was legal. There had been 
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a decision upon the question by the 
House of Lords, which, while it did not 
decide the main question, decided it upon 
a side issue, and threw such doubt upon 
the question that the Legislature inter- 
posed, and passed an Act by which any 
payment for the conveyance of voters was 
prohibited. No penalty, however, was 
attached to the offence, and the Act had 
been evaded for years. If the practice 
was to be prohibited, it should be pro- 
hibited in an effective manner by Par- 
liament; and if it was to be allowed, 
then that should be open and above- 
board. The usual practice was for a 
convenient friend to pay for the cabs, 
and then the candidate paid him after 
the election. In 1880, an Act was 
oe ge legalizing such payments in Eng- 
and, if not in Ireland; and he was not 
sure whether it applied to Scotland or 
not. But these payments were objected 
to on two grounds—first, as an illegiti- 
mate mode of bribery ; and, secondly, as 
an illegitimate cause of increasing the 
expenses of an election; but he thought 
there was no bribery involved in hiring 
carriages; on the contrary, there was 
great difficulty in getting cabs on the 
polling day, and the owners dictated 
their own terms. It was, no doubt, a 
serious item in regard to election ex- 
penses, and if he could see his way to 
vote for the abolition of this cost he 
should be very happy to do so; but if 
they were going to prohibit the hiring 
of cabs by men of moderate means, they 
must prohibit the lending of carriages 
by men of wealth. If the Attorney 
General would prohibit all round, he 
should not say another word; but 
he objected to men of the middle 
class being subjected to this great dis- 
advantage. He did not know what 
clause the Attorney General would be 
prepared to consider later on in refer- 
ence to increasing the polling dis- 
tricts ; but, as a matter of fact, accord- 
ing to the present system of polling 
districts—putting several polling booths 
in one district, it was impossible to poll 
a constituency without the use of car- 
riages, especially where the constituency 
consisted, to a large extent, of working 
men, because, otherwise, the men would 
have to ask them to sacrifice their break- 
fast or dinner-hour in order to walk to 
the poll. He did not wish to treat this 
matter in any Party spirit, but simply 
to do what was fair, and what was the 
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best thing in order to do justice to can- 
didates of all pecuniary capacities and 


all classes. The hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Oowen) had, later on, a 
clause on the subject ; and if the Attorney 
General would say he would accept the 
hon. Member’s clause, he would with- 
draw his. There was a class of gentle- 
men of both political Parties who went 
into boroughs and could command the 
loan of almost unlimited carriages by 
which they could take voters to the poll; 
and if the Committee provided that other 
men should not have the opportunity of 
hiring carriages, they would be placed 
at a great disadvantage. If the clause 
were agreed to as it stood, it could be 
easily evaded by wealthy men, who 
would buy up all the cabs and carriages 
in a borough, and then sell them again 
after the election was over. He hoped 
the Committee would have a full dis- 
cussion on this subject. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
20, to leave out from “on” to “ or,” in 
line 21.—( Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Coronet NOLAN said, he did not 
believe that electors in counties wanted 
conveyances, for they were quite able to 
walk three miles to the polling place. 
He objected to the enormous powers 
which it was proposed to give the Judges; 
but this was a very sensible clause, ex- 
cept that it allowed a certain number of 
committee rooms. If conveyances were 
not wanted in Ireland, as they were not, 
why should they be wanted in England? 
Possibly, they might be required in some 
parts of Scotland; but he should heartily 
support the clause, which he considered 
the most valuable clause in the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
the effect of this clause would be to dis- 
franchise a great number of voters; and 
that seemed to be the general tendency 
of the Bill. It dealt in a factious spirit 
with a number of minor subjects; but it 
ignored a great question with which the 
United States had found it absolutely 
necessary to deal, and that was the 
question of conspiracy to corruption. 
That matter had hitherto been omitted, 
and when the time came he should be 
aang to show an enormous contrast 

etween the legislation of the United 
States and the legislation now proposed 
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for the regulation of elections under the 
Ballot. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member intended to divide upon 
his Amendment ; but the whole tendency 
of the Bill was to disfranchise voters, 
and disqualify candidates. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
liked this Bill very much, and he was 
anxious that the words proposed to be 
left out should be retained in the Bill. 
He knew of a county in which the elec- 
tion at several boroughs was held on 
one day, and in others on another day ; 
and the carriage proprietors in the 
borough in which the first election took 
place sent the carriages to the others 
on the next day, and put them up for 
auction between the two opposing parties, 
so that, literally, one side or the other 
had to purchase the carriages at most 
exorbitant prices. About £6 a-day for 
each carriage was paid in one borough ; 
and he had no doubt that if these 
words were expunged from the Bill, 
candidates like himself would be put to 
enormous and exorbitant expense with 
regard to the hire of carriages. He did 
not see how, in connection with this Bill, 
the Government could deal with the 
matter of private carriages and convey- 
ances. He knew not by what means it 
was possible to exclude persons who had 
private carriages or carts from making 
use of them during an election—nor was 
he very anxious about the matter, be- 
cause he thought property of that sort 
was pretty equally divided; but if it 
were not, he did not think it would be 
possible for the Committee to interfere 
in a satisfactory manner in that respect. 
There could, however, he thought, be no 
doubt that if these words were omitted 
one of the most fertile sources of ex- 
pense would be left open. In one 
borough with which he was acquainted 
the cost of carriages in 1880 amounted 
to £3,000 ; and from such expenses hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
he was sure, must desire to be relieved. 
He wished to point out that this clause, 
if passed as it stood, might be evaded 
by persons conveying voters not ‘‘to”’ 
the poll, but to within a short distance 
of the poll. He hoped the Amendment 
would not be adopted. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he con- 
sidered the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) as, in many respects, unreason- 
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collect the carriages of his friends to 
convey voters to the poll, they certainly 
ought to allow a comparatively poor 
candidate to hire conveyances; and he 
could not see any difference in principle 
between refusing to allow a candidate to 
pay railway fares, and then to allow 
him to borrow his friends’ carriages. 
The real remedy for this difficulty was 
to do away with the necessity for carry- 
ing voters at all, by increasing the 
number of polling places. 

Mr. E. 8. HOWARD said, that 
he had had considerable experience in 
East Cumberland with regard to this 
subject; and he should think that out 
of £4,000 or £5,000 spent on an election 
£2,000 would be for carriage hire, while 
only about £300 would be for railway 
fares. Formerly the charge for the use 
of a two-horse carriage was £10; but 
at the last General Election the two 
sides agreed to pay only £7 10s. and he 
was afraid that price could not be re- 
duced. If the hiring of carriages could 
not be carried out without the preven- 
tion of carriages being borrowed he 
would go that length, for he found that 
by Clause 44 there was to be a polling 
place within three miles of every elec- 
tor. He believed that was the distance 
within which schools were supposed to 
be of labourers’ cottages, and if a child 
could walk three miles surely a voter 
could. He observed that Clause 45 
made special provision for conveying 
voters by sea; and if it should be found 
in any county that there were voters 
living more than three miles from a 
polling place, the Sheriff should have 
power to send a carriage to a particular 
place for the use of both sides. 

Mr. STANTON said, he thought that 
if the hiring of carriages was to be 
stopped, the borrowing of carriages 
ought to be also stopped; but that, 
he believed, was impossible. He also 
thought there was no reason to exclude 
railway fares, for in many cases it might 
be found more convenient to take voters 
to the polling places by railway than by 
carriages, and the principle seemed to 
him to be precisely the same. The 
object to be aimed at was to render it 
as easy as possible for every voter to go 
and give his vote. This matter raised a 
very large question; it opened up tho 
whole question of the out-voters. If 
this clause was not carried, and no pro- 
vision was made for paying the expenses 
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of these voters, he should endeavour, 
by some clauses in the Ballot Bill 
which he hoped to get before the 
House this Session, to provide voting 
papers which might be filled up by the 
voters and sent to the Returning Officer. 
In the meantime, they muet confine 
themselves to the question of how far 
it was desirable to pay for the expenses 
of voters going to the poll. He was 
bound to say that he thought there were 
certain objections to that; but, on the 
other hand, it had always been done. 
Although it was not legal, it had never 
been held sufficient to void a seat, 
and he did not see anything wrong in 
it. He should vote for the Amendment ; 
but he should also propose to amend the 
Amendment by including railway fares, 
by inserting the words “ or for railway 
fares.” If the Amendment was not 
carried, probably some other Member’s 
Amendment might effect the same ob- 
ject—namely, legalize the carrying of 
voters to the polling places. He could 
not see why a poor man should have to 
walk more than three miles. His own 
borough was 10 miles in one direction, 
and eight in another; and it was im- 
possible for working men to walk that 
distance and record their votes during 
their dinner time or in the morning; 
and they could not afford to sacrifice 
half-a-day’s work. In his borough it 
had been customary to have a half-holi- 
day on the polling day; but it was at 
the sacrifice of half-a-day’s work. To 
avoid that disadvantage, there ought to 
be some provision of this kind adopted. 

Mr. CARPENTER GARNIER said, 
he had given this question great atten- 
tion; but he was bound to say he could 
not agree with his hon. Friends. By 
this Bill, they were endeavouring to re- 
duce the expense of elections; but if 
this source of expenditure was allowed 
their efforts would be futile. He should 
have thought that in most boroughs 
working men could walk to the polling 
places; but in the counties, it was said, 
a great many voters would be disfran- 
chised. But the polling places, it must 
be remembered, would be, as a rule, 
within three miles. He did not think 
this lending of carriages was a question 
of the higher classes as against the lower 
classes, because carts and other con- 
veyances in the counties could be lent. 
Therefore, he did not see that that ques- 
tion at all affected the case. In many 
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cases there was great abuse with regard 
to hiring conveyances; one side would, 
perhaps, engage all the conveyances; 
and the other would bring conveyances 
from a great distance. In the case 
of Durham County, conveyances were 
brought all the way from Edinburgh; 
and it would be perfectly impossible to 
keep down the cost of elections if this 
great item was allowed toremain. As 
at present advised, he should vote for 
the clause as it stood. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he was 
almost sorry the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had 
made this proposal to the Committee. In 
spite of the length of time they had been 
considering the subject, he failed to see 
that the proposal was one which deserved 
support. Heremembered that, just be- 
fore the last General Election, the Go- 
vernment, of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
had been a Member, had passed a short 
Act to make it legal to employ cabs in 
borough elections; and he also remem- 
bered that amongst the great mass of the 
working classes of this country this was 
considered the most unpopular thing they 
had done for some time, as it was thought 
that it would make it easier for the rich 
man to win an election than the poor 
man. Whether that prediction was true 
or not the Election of 1880 would 
prove. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton had asserted that it would be 
unfair, in the case of the poor candidate, 
to deny him the right of employing cabs, 
when the rich candidate would be able to 
avail himself of the private carriages of 
his wealthy friends. Yes; but his hon. 
Friend appeared to forget that cabs were 
luxuries which poor men could not by 
any means indulge in. The charge for 
hired cabs on the day of the election 
amounted, if he were not wistaken, to 
a guinea each in most cases, and in some 
cases to a great deal more. He should 
like to know where the poor candidate 
was to be found who could indulge in 
the luxury of 600, or 700, or even 100 
cabs at a guinea or two guineas a day? 
He ventured to say that if they moved 
at all in the matter of this clause, it 
should be rather in the way of amend- 
ing it in the sense of prohibiting the con- 
veyance of any electors to the poll either 
by cabs or by carriages. Some hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side—the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
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(Mr. Newdegate) he thought—had said 
that unless the use of conveyances was 

ermitted a great many electors would 
S disfranchised. He (Mr. Broadhurst) 
did not think they would be disfran- 
chising many persons if they insisted 
that all those who recorded their votes 
should walk to the poll to record them. 
He did not believe it would disfranchise 
1 per cent, or anything like it, of the 
voters throughout the whole of the 
country. Of course, there were always 
a number of people who were sick or 
lame, or otherwise incapacitated from 
walking to the poll when the election 
day arrived; but in those cases there 
would be every opportunity of adopting 
other means of getting them to the poll- 
ing place. He had known enthusiastic 
voters and electors to carry their sick 
relatives to the polling booth on their 
backs. That had been done in more 
cases than one. During his own contest, 
in the borough of Stoke-upon-Trent— 
which was a large borough like Stroud, 
being 12 or 15 miles in length, and five 
or six miles broad—at the General 
Election of 1880, it was necessary for 
him to tell the electors that he could not 
possibly provide cabs to take them to the 
poll, but that if there were any exceed- 
ingly anxious to vote for him and unable 
to walk, if they would provide a wheel- 
barrow, he would undertake, on his part, 
to wheel them to the poll to record their 
votes. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A wheel- 
barrow would be illegal under this 
clause. 

Mr. BROADHURST: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton said the use 
of a wheelbarrow would be prevented 
under this clause. He should not object 
to its being prohibited, because he had 
not been anxious to wheel a dozen or 
so lame electors, particularly if they 
were well-conditioned, to the poll. His 
idea of the Amendment was that it 
would give every advantage to the 
wealthy candidates, and work, in a pro- 
portionate degree, to the disadvantage of 
poor candidates; and he, therefore, sin- 
cerely hoped that the Committee would 
not agree to the proposal. Hon. Mem- 
bers had said it was impossible for work- 
men to walk to the poll during the dinner 
hour, and that, therefore, unless candi- 
dates were allowed to convey them in 
carriages to the poll, they would be dis- 
franchised; but it seemed to be for- 





ak that they had a Bill actually in 
ommittee which proposed to extend the 
hours of polling very considerably, and 
that, with extended hours of polling— 
which he sincerely hoped would be 
brought about—the very general com- 
plaintsof inability to goto the poll without 
losing time would be considerably re- 
duced. Then, as to the assertion that it 
was very hard indeed for electors to walk 
three or four miles to record their votes, 
he could assure the Committee that, by the 
great majority of working men electors, 
it was looked upon as a high privilege to 
vote; and the more they insisted upon 
enforcing that view of the case the better 
it would be for purity of election. They 
ought not to pander to the nove! idea 
that the election day was a holiday or 
festive occasion, when men in the habit of 
toiling all the other days of their lives 
were to be conveyed up and down the 
borough behind a pair of horses in a 
carriage, the owner of which would not 
turn round to recognize them either the 
day before or the day after the election. 
It appeared to him, if he might use such 
a strong term without offence, nonsense 
to say that men could not be expected 
to walk two or three miles for the pur- 
pose of recording their votes. He him- 
self had, at least three or four nights a 
week, to walk four miles in order that 
he thight remain in the House after 12 
o’clock at night to discharge his duty 
in recording votes; and if he, and pro- 
bably other Members besides, were to 
be called on, six or eight months out of 
the twelve, to walk four miles after 1 or 
2 o’clock in the morning, in order to dis- 
charge a Parliamentary duty, surely 
hon. Members ought to be the last to 
hesitate to call upon electors to walk 
three or four miles, once in the course 
of four or five years, in order to re- 
cord their votes for a Member of Par- 
liament. He trusted his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton would 
not go to a Division on this question, 
because he was certain the hon. Gen- 
tleman would himself see, on second 
thoughts—if he had not given second 
thoughts to it already—that the proposal 
was absolutely in favour of the rich, and 
to the disadvantage of the poor man. 
Mr. GORST said, he agreed with the 
hon. Member who had just spoken in 
trusting that this Amendment would not 
be pressed to a Division, as he was quite 
sure that the power of using carriages 
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wholesale would result in great corrup- 
tion. On this matter he (Mr. Gorst) 
was rather in the position of a person 
standing before them in a white sheet, 
because in the last Parliament he pressed 
on the Government the desirability of 
adopting one of two alternatives—either 
to make the hiring of carriages a corrupt 
practice which should void the election, 
or else to legalize it. The reason he did 
that was because the law, as it stood, 
down to the end of the last Parliament, 
was a dead letter. It was habitually 
evaded, which circumstance produced a 
very bad moral effect, and led to a great 
deal of corruption. The course taken 
by the Government, though it was taken 
with a good intent, led, he believed, at 
the last Election, to a large amount of 
corruption. He was very strongly of 
opinion that if they wished to have 
purity of election in boroughs they must 
certainly put down the practice of hiring 
cabs. In boroughs which were real 
boroughs there was no necessity for 
paying for the conveyance of voters to 
the poll; and he did not think that 
either in boroughs or in counties they 
should be without proper provision for 
enabling voters to record their votes 
without putting themselves to a great 
inconvenience. He did not see why the 
Returning Officer could not go to the 
house of a sick voter, or the house of a 
lame voter, and take his vote—they 
should not carry the elector to the poll, 
but the poll to the elector—and he 
failed to see what objection there was 
to that. Thesame thing might be done 
in sparsely populated districts. In these 
exceptional cases it would be far better 
to establish some system by which the 
poll could be taken to the elector than 
to run the great risk of producing cor- 
rupt practices by permitting the convey- 
ance of the voter to the poll. While ad- 
mitting there might be some cases where 
it was necessary to make some provision 
for taking the vote where the elector 
was either infirm or lame, or such a 
distance from the poll, or that it was 
impossible for him to walk or convey 
himself there at his own expense, he 
was sure that so sweeping an Amend- 
ment as that of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton would open the door to 
a vast amount of corruption; and, for 
that reason, if the hon. Member went 
to a Division, he (Mr. Gorst) should have 
to vote against him. 
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Mr. MONK said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) would take the 
advice offered to him, and not press his 
Amendment to a Division. The hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) had 
alluded to a Bill, which was brought in 
during the latter days of the preceding 
Parliament, which legalized the convey- 
ance of electorstothe poll by means of car- 
riages. Many hon. Members now sitting 
on that side of the House made earnest 
appeals to the Government not to press 
that part of the Bill ; but, unfortunately, 
it was after the Dissolution had been 
announced, and few Members remained 
in their places except those who were 
obliged to be present to support the 
Government of the day. There were, 
however, a few Scotch Members who 
made so strong a protest against legal- 
izing the conveyance of voters to the poll 
by means of hired vehicles, that the 
Government gave way in the matter 
with regard to Scotland. Surely, if 
they had made it illegal to convey voters 
to the poll in the Scotch boroughs, 
there was no reason—at all events as far 
as he could see—why it should not be 
illegal to convey voters to the poll in 
the English boroughs. The practice 
was quite unnecessary, because, with 
the exception of four or five large 
boroughs in England, which were, in 
fact, small counties, there were no poll- 
ing places at a greater distance than 
half a mile from the residence of the 
voter ; and it was, of course, easy enough 
for the voter to walk to the poll. But 
in the case of invalids he thought the 
suggestion a good one—that the Return- 
ing Officer, or one of his deputies, should 
be allowed to attend the house of a 
voter, on a sufficient medical certificate 
being produced, to take his vote. He 
trusted his hon. Friend would not think 
it necessary to go to a Division on his 
Amendment. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
gathered that the practical effect of this 
Amendment, combined with subsequent 
Amendments, would be to legalize the 
conveyance of voters both in boroughs 
and in counties. He could not speak 
from any personal knowledge as to the 
necessity for the conveyance of voters 
in boroughs; but he was certain, with 
regard to counties, that the prohibition 
of the conveyance of voters to the poll 
would be equivalent to the disfranchise- 
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ment of a large number of electors, who 
must necessarily belong tothe very poorest 
class. The hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Broadhurst) had informed the Committee 
that every night after the adjournment 
he was accustomed to walk home—a 
distance of four miles—and he concluded 
that, therefore, a working man would be 
able to walk the same distance in his 
dinner-hour for the purpose of record- 
ing his vote. But that reasoning he 
thought perfectly absurd. Again, he 
did not believe there was any proposal 
made in the Bill which so handicapped 
poor candidates as that of stopping the 
conveyance of voters to the poll. How 
were the Government going to deal with 
the acknowledged difficulty involved in 
this question? They proposed to bring 
the poll to the voter—that was to say, 
they intended to have more polling 
places ; and he understood that in every 
county and borough there would be a 
polling place for every 500 voters. The 
effect of this would be that, as the num- 
ber of voters would be greatly increased, 
so the expenses of the Returning Officer 
would be proportionately increased. But 
the expenses of the Returning Officer 
was compulsory on the candidate, whereas 
the expenses set forth in the Schedule to 
the Bill were optional. Thus they were 
going to relieve optional expenditure in 
order to increase compulsory expendi- 
ture. Therefore, he said that in propor- 
tion as they increased the expenses of 
the Returning Officer they would dis- 
qualify the poor candidate. That wasa 
point which he believed had not yet been 
mentioned in the Committee by any hon. 
Member. Tho Bill was designed to pro- 
duce purity of election; but did anyone 
say that the sanctioning of the convey- 
ance of voters to the poll had in any way 
led to corruption? There was not a 
single allegation of the kind in the last 
Election Petitions ; it was never hinted 
that the expenditure upon conveyance 
had, in the slightest degree, influenced 
the result of any election. He main- 
tained that if the Bill passed in its pre- 
sent form, the Government were disfran- 
chising a large number of persons be- 
longing to the poorest class of the com- 
munity. He had an Amendment lower 
down on the Paper, which, after listen- 
ing to the various opinions which had 
been expressed on the subject, he in- 
tended, if the present Amendment were 
not carried, to lay before the Committee. 





the proposal was that the conveyance of 
voters should be allowed in counties, and 
not in boroughs. The Government had 
admitted that there were material ob- 
stacles in the way of a voter recording 
his vote, which would have to be over- 
come. It was agreed that when a voter 
lived in an island, the candidate might 
convey such voter across that part of the 
sea which separated him from the main 
land. In this case a material: obstacle 
was offered to the voter’s recording his 
vote by the sea; but the obstacle was 
just as great when a distance of three or 
four miles on land separated him from 
the polling place. If a man could be 
rapidly conveyed to the poll he could get 
through all the business of voting in his 
dinner-hour ; but if he had to walk there 
it would take him more than an hour 
to record his vote. That being so, if an 
employer wanted to prevent his men 
voting he could easily do so; he would 
be enabled by the Bill to exercise a con- 
siderable amount of undue influence. 
Looking at the matter from a perfectly 
impartial point of view, he thought the 
best plan would be to allow the convey- 
ance of voters in counties. The amount 
of expenditure could, of course, be 
limited ; and, if that were done, it would 
protect candidates standing for counties 
from undue exaction for the hire of car- 
riages; it would reduce the amount 
which the poor candidate had to pay to 
the Returning Officer, and generally, he 
believed, the plan would work well. If 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
went to a Division he should support 
him, because he was generally in favour 
of the conveyance of voters to the poll. 
If the Amendment were lost, he hoped 
the Government would bear in mind the 
observations he had made. One thing 
was clear—they could not make convey- 
ance of voters to the poll an illegal 
practice. It was all very well to say 
that a rich man should not be conveyed ; 
but suppose a costermonger gave his 
friend a lift on the road to the poll, did 
the Government propose to make that 
an illegal practice? He thought the 
Amendment before the Committee was 
one which common sense and experience 
had shown to be worthy- of attention. 
Mr. CAINE said, he hoped the At- 
torney General would not give way, be- 
cause he was satisfied there was not a 
readier way of corrupting constituencies 
than the hiring of cabs at elections. In 
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some constituencies there were a great 
number of voters who owned public car- 
riages, and nothing would be easier than 
for a rich candidate to hire every cab- 
driver in the town, paying him consider- 
ably more than he could get for his day’s 
work, and in that way corrupt a num- 
ber ofjvoters, sufficient, perhaps, to turn 
an election. He had a Return in his 
hand which related to the elections for 
the borough of Preston; and he found 
that on the occasion of one election 
£211 17s. 6d. was spent in cab hire by the 
Conservative candidate, and £117 2s. 8d. 
by the Liberal candidate. On the second 
occasion, Mr. Simpson, the Liberal can- 
didate, polled, without employing a 
single cab, almost within 100 votes of 
Mr. Thompson, who was better known 
in the district. He did not hesitate to 
say that this clause of the Bill was as 
necessary in counties as in boroughs; 
he believed that 99 out of every 100 
electors walked to the poll, and that so 
long as the system of hiring vehicles for 
conveying them there lasted it would 
lead to the most extensive bribery. 

Mr. HICKS said, there could be no 
doubt that this was a most important 
and difficult question. If they drew the 
line too strictly they would disfranchise 
a number of electors ; on the other hand, 
if they relaxed the clause they might 
open the door to a great amount of 
bribery and corruption. But there ap- 
peared to him a way out of the diffi- 
culty. As far as boroughs were con- 
cerned, he thought it might be met by 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Gorst), that in 
special cases the vote might be taken at 
the house of the electer; while he was 
of opinion—and he asked the attention 
of the Attorney General to this point— 
that in counties the same privileges 
might be allowed to electors who had 
votes in districts other than those in 
which they resided as were now enjoyed 
by electors who lived outside counties. 
At present, an eleetor living in West- 
minster, having property 20 miles from 
London —in Surrey or Kent — might 
vote at the nearest polling station to 
the river-side; but if he had hap- 
pened to live on the other side of the 
river, he would have been obliged to 
travel 20 miles in order to record his 
vote. That appeared to him an anomaly. 
He thought there would be no necessity 
for the conveyance of votes if they were 
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allowed to vote in the district in which 
they resided. With regard to those 
voters who lived out of the county, he 
thought they might, with great advan- 
tage, adopt the practice of voting by 
papers, which was now in operation in 
the Universities. That system prevailed 
not only in the English, but in the 
Scotch Universities; and, as far as he 
was aware, there had never been any 
complaint that abuse or malpractice of 
any kind had resulted from it. There- 
fore, he thought Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would do well to take into con- 
sideration the two small but important 
alterations he had suggested—namely, 
that every elector resident in counties 
should vote at the polling place nearest 
to his residence, and that the elector who 
lived outside should vote by papers. If 
these proposals were adopted, he thought 
the other Amendments on the Paper 
could be got rid of, and the sub-section 
they were engaged upon easily passed. 
Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, his hon. 
Friend had stated that the employment 
of cabs was a source of corruption; they 
were, undoubtedly, a source of expense ; 
but there was a difference between those 
two things. In some districts the mine 
owners had been known to utilize the 
pit ponies for the purpose of convey- 
ance; and he said if a poor man were 
to be put in the position of not being 
allowed to hire conveyances, or to allow 
his friends to do so for him, and if the 
large employer was to be allowed to use 
the means of conveyance in his posses- 
sion, then the poor man would be placed 
in an unfair position. He was disposed 
to support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler); but, if that were 
not agreed to, this matter would have 
to be carried to its legitimate length. 
As the question now stood, he should 
vote for the Amendment, because he 
thought the Government position was 
at present inconsistent and inconsequent; 
and, as it had been justly said, it would 
place the rich man at an advantage. 
Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, that he 
should be glad if the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton would accept the invi- 
tation from that side of the House to 
withdraw his Amendment. If the hon. 
Member went to a Division he was sorry 
to say he could not support him, because, 
in the first place, he was sure that 
legalizing the conveyance of voters to the 
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poll in carriages hired by the candidate 
would seriously increase the cost of the 
election. It was quite true, as the noble 
Lord had said, that it was optional upon 
the candidate to spend money in this way 
or not; on the other hand, if it were not 
permitted to the candidate to convey 
voters to the poll, the expense of the 
Returning Officer would be increased, 
because the number of polling places 
would be increased. But he thought the 
voluntary hiring of carriages was practi- 
cally compulsory, because, if the number 
of polling places were not sufficiently 
increased, it would be almost impossible, 
if one side hired all the carriages, for 
the other candidate to get voters to go 
to the poll. The borough which he had 
the honour to represent was one of those 
improperly so-called, for it was, in fact, 
a small county; in it the voters lived a 
considerable distance apart, and unless 
the number of voting places was in- 
creased, it was almost a necessity that 
the voters should be conveyed to the 
poll. The increase of the number of 
polling stations meant an increased ex- 
penditure; but that would be less than 
the present expenditure, which, although 
it was said to be voluntary, was, in fact, 
compulsory so far as the candidates wore 
concerned. Not only did he think that 
to allow the candidate to incur expense 
for the conveyance of voters to the poll 
would lead to corruption, but he disliked 
a system which led the voter to suppose 
that it was the duty of the candidate to 
convey him to the poll; the idea ought 
not to be encouraged that it was any 
part of the candidate’s duty to afford 
facilities for voting. He held that the 
more the electors were made to under- 
stand that they had to discharge a public 
duty in recording their votes, and that 
they were not to place themselves under 
any obligation to the candidate, the 
nearer would be the approach to purity 
of election. The system of allowing can- 
didates to hire carriages for the purpose 
of conveying voters to the poll, even in 
the case of those who lived at a distance 
from the polling stations, would, in his 
opinion, be attended with bad effects, 
because if they allowed it in one case 
the electors would expect it to be done 
in another. It was practically the case 
now that they expected the candidate to 
take them to the poll, even though they 
could and ought to walk there. For 
these reasons, he could not vote for the 





Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. They must remember 
that, although people in the middle rank 
of life and the lower rank of life did not 
keep carriages or drags, a great many of 
them kept carts, which they were very 
ready to utilize on the day of an election 
in conveying voters to the poll if they 
knew they were to be paid. He was 
quite sure that if they legalized the 
hiring of carriages, persons who threw a 
cart into the work would expect to be 
paid for the loan ; if they made it illegal 
to hire carriages, a great many of a 
candidate’s supporters would voluntarily 
place their carriages and their vehicles 
at his disposal. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he hoped the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General would stand 
firm, and refuse the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). The 
Committee would be extremely sorry to 
learn that there was no one in Wolver- 
hampton who would lend his carriage to 
the hon. Member to carry voters to the 
poll, just as they would be extremely 
sorry to hear that the cab-drivers of 
Scarborough were open to corruption, as 
the hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. 
Caine) had described them. This was a 
very important clause; and it was per- 
fectly evident that in boroughs, especially 
large boroughs, the employment of a 
great number of vehicles might not only 
be the cause of large expense, but of a 
very serious amount of corruption. He, 
however, should be disposed later on to 
support an Amendment which would 
justify the conveyance of voters residing 
beyond a certain distance. He con- 
sidered that a distance of two or three 
miles warranted the conveyance of voters 
to the poll. The borough he had the 
honour to represent was, undoubtedly, the 
purest constituency in England. [‘ Oh, 
oh!” and cheers.| Corruption had never 
been known in the borough of Eye. He 
was sorry that the mention of the bo- 
rough was received with a good deal of 
misplaced levity by the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst). Certainly, Eye 
had never returned such Members as the 
borough of Stoke was in the habit of 
returning. Reference was made by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down to 
the impossibility of preventing persons, 
whether they belonged to the wealthy 
or the poorer classes, offering to convey 
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their friends to the poll. It was quite 
obvious that such a prohibition was quite 
impossible; indeed, as the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) had put it, how could they 
prevent a costermonger carrying his 
friend in his cart to the poll? How 
could they in the country prevent a 
farmer carrying any of his brother elec- 
tors to the poll? Anyone who knew 
country districts well knew the amount 
of good feeling and good fellowship 
which prevailed at election times; and 
when one man conveyed another in his 
cart to the poll it was certainly not for 
the purpose of influencing his vote. It 
nen be impossible to carry out the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
supported as it was by the hon. Member 
for nae (Mr. J. Cowen), to its ex- 
treme conclusion. In large boroughs it 
was unreasonable to prohibit the con- 
veyance of electors. Tor instance, the 
borough of Eye covered 50 miles in 
circumference. It comprised 11 large- 
sized villages, and many of the inhabit- 
ants were over two miles from the 
polling-stations. Certainly, no one would 
say that such voters should not be con- 
veyed to the poll; and he imagined that 
there would be no difficulty, ultimately, 
in accepting some of the Amendments 
which referred to this point. But, asa 
general principle, if the Government 
were in earnest in wishing to put down 
corruption, they ought, in this matter of 
hired conveyances, to stand firm. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there ap- 
peared to be some difference of opinion 
with regard to the conveyance of voters 
in counties. He listened with interest 
to the remarks of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) with regard to this matter, 
because a few years ago he had the 
honour of contesting Middlesex with the 
noble Lord, and he knew how expensive 
the carriage of voters was on that occa- 
sion. He believed between them they 
begged, borrowed, and hired every single 
carriage they possibly could in Middle- 
sex. In looking over the Return, he 
found that it cost the noble Lord as 
much as £1,064 for the carriage of 
voters, and that did not include the 
whole number of carriages that were 
used, because he believed the noble 
Lord himself was very popular in Mid- 
dlesex amongst the “ gigocracy,” and 
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if he had not borrowed a large num- 
ber of carriages he would have been 
required to spend considerably more. 
He quite admitted, with the noble Lord, 
that there was very great difficulty in 
having polling places so numerously 
situated as to bring them home to the 
door of every elector, and that it seemed 
hard upon a man if he had to walk 
four or five miles to a polling station, 
while someone else lived next door. He 
thought, however, it would be a still 
greater evil and objection to continue to 
permit this large expenditure of money 
in the counties upon the conveyance of 
voters. Many Gentlemen might be able 
to afford the expense; but when they 
had in one constituency an item of above 
£1,000 for the conveyance of electors 
simply, it was clear they limited the 
choice of electors. So far as he was 
concerned, he should be glad to see the 
polling places increased, and that not 
at the expense of the candidates, but of 
the community at large. He would go 
even further than his hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), 
because he admitted there were places 
in which the electors were so few that it 
was impossible to have a polling station. 
If electors were required to walk a long 
way he would do what was done in 
America. In America, if a man lived 
a long way from a polling station, his 
expenses were paid to the polling place. 
If that were done here everyone would 
be put upon an equality. That, how- 
ever, could not be provided by this Bill, 
because the Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James) had declined to accept the view 
that the expense should be thrown on 
the constituency. They had actually to 
choose between two evils—namely, some 
sort of inequality on the one hand, and 
large expense to the candidate on the 
other hand. Personally, he held it was 
undesirable to allow the present large 
expenditure for conveying voters to the 
poll to continue. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper providing that 
if a voter resided more than 15 miles 
from the nearest polling station he should 
be permitted to send in a voting paper 
stating which of the candidates he voted 
for. Of course, he did not tenaciously 
hold to the limit of 15 miles. If, how- 
ever, the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) went to a Divi- 
sion, he (Viscount Galway) would feel 
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compelled to vote against him, on the 
ground that if the Bill was to be of any 
practical use it ought to put down the 
large amount of unnecessary expense 
which was now incurred in conveying 
voters. He knew something of election 
contests in counties, and it was quite 
true that it was necessary very often to 
bring a certain number of voters up to 
the poll. As the law now stood, electors 
seemed to think they had a right to be 
conveyed at the cost of the candidate. 
That was a notion that ought to be at 
once disabused. Certainly, he should 
strongly oppose the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) that no one should be allowed 
to convey himself or a friend to the poll, 
because he regarded that as an unjusti- 
fiable interference with the liberty of the 
subject. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he could not 
understand the noble Lord’s (Viscount 
Galway’s) position. The noble Lord 
would be very willing to prohibit the 
very extravagant methods which were 
now adopted for bringing up people to 
the poll; but he desired to reserve to 
himself, and to Gentlemen situated like 
himself, the privilege of taking voters 
up to the poll in their own carriages. 
Did the noble Lord suppose that that 
was not a bribe? What had they been 
doing ? The hon. Member for Eye (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) had said they surely 
would not prevent a costermonger taking 
his friend up in his own cart. Yes; he 
(Mr. Rylands) would ; he would prevent 
a costermonger giving a friend a shilling 
for his vote, just as he would prevent 
him giving him a lift to the poll. [Vis- 
count ForxestonE: Oh!] Yes; the 
noble Lord (Viscount Folkestone), with 
his carriage and pair, might very easily 
bribe—[‘‘Oh, oh!”] Yes; he might 
pd easily bribe a farmer. The very 

act—— 

Viscount FOLKESTONE rose to Or- 
der. He wished to know if there was 
any Question before the Committee as to 
conveying voters to the poll except in 
carriages paid for ? 

Mr. RYLANDS, continuing, main- 
tained that he was strictly in Order. He 
was remarking that it was necessary to 
stop the use of private carriages; and 
he was arguing, further, that the noble 
Lord (Viscount Folkestone), if he chose 
to use his carriage and pair in bringing 
farmers and others up to the poll, he 





could, by so doing, exercise a consider- 
able influence upon the voters. The 
very fact of riding in the noble Lord’s 
carriage, or the noble Lord’s friend’s 
carriage, would, no doubt, have consider- 
able effect on a voter’s mind. He (Mr. 
Rylands) had experience on this matter, 
and he would give the Committee the 
benefit of it. In 1868—he saw the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
looking very earnestly at him, and he 
could understand the reason, because 
the right hon. Gentleman knew perfectly 
well what he was going to say—there 
was an Act passed which prohibited the 
use of conveyances in boroughs, and it 
was supposed by some very simple people 
that they must not infringe the law by 
taking anybody up to the poll. He 
(Mr. Rylands) was one of those simple 
people; and so anxious was he not to do 
any illegal act that he did not engage 
a single carriage. But what happened 
with his opponents? In Warrington, 
where the contest in which he was en- 
gaged took place, all the butchers, for 
some reason or other which he could not 
understand, were all Tories; and what 
with Cheshire squires with their yellow 
carriages, and butchers with their spring 
carts, the supporters of his opponent 
were brought up in such numbers that 
very early in the morning his committee 
began to think that he would be de- 
feated. Two hon. Friends of his stood 
for Salford, and they determined not to 
use cabs. Their opponents did, and the 
result was that his Friends were defeated 
by a small majority ; he had no doubt if 
his Friends had used cabs they would 
have been returned. They must either 
do one thing or the other. It was ab- 
surd to say it was not a bribe to bring a 
man up to the poll in their carriage. A 
Friend of his,Mr. Harrison, a man of the 
highest respectability and honour, was 
returned for Bewdley. One of his friends 
was in the habit of lending a threshing 
machine to his poor neighbours. The 
man was a Quaker, and hoe said to a 
voter when he agreed to lend him the 
machine—‘‘ I suppose thou wilt vote for 
our friend Harrison?” The result was 
that, because the man had said that 
when lending the threshing machine, 
Mr. Harrison was unseated ; it was held 
to be a bribe. The Government were 
bound to say one thing or the other. 
Did they wish to prevent the conveyance 
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of voters to the poll in private carriages? 
If they did, they must lay down a rule 
in such a form that it could not be 
evaded. He could buy a dozen car- 
riages, and he supposed some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would; if Gentlemen 
were allowed to take voters up to the 
poll in their own carriages, there was no 
difficulty whatever in their being well 
provided with vehicles. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Folkestone), there was no 
doubt, would be able to obtain the use 
of two or three dozen, or even 100 car- 
riages. He (Mr. Rylands) would put a 
stop to the conveyance of voters to the 
poll altogether. It was absolutely neces- 
sary they should do something, and if 
they did anything at all they ought to 
do it thoroughly. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was disposed to agree with the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
that the Government ought to say ex- 
plicitly what they meant to do. The Bill 
as it stood was perfectly useless, and 
could be easily evaded. It would be 
very possible for a friend, before an elec- 
tion, to lend a carriage; he was aware 
that carriages would be wanted to convey 
voters to the poll, and he lent his car- 
riage, the loan of which was to be repaid 
by another loan some time or other, after 
the election. That was the usual prac- 
tice, and the Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) had put nothing in the 
Bill to prevent it. Inrural districts the 
hiring of conveyances led to a great deal 
of corruption, because all publicans and 
hucksters kept a carriage, or cab, or 
wagonnette, or some sort of conveyance, 
and if a candidate would not hire a 
vehicle the owner would not vote for 
him. He defied any hon. Member who 
had any experience of rural elections to 
contradict that statement. The only 
way to grapple with the evil was to 
make the hiring of conveyances illegal, 
and then, by every means, multiplying 
the number of polling places. It was 
certainly hard for a man to have to be 
required to go a long way to a polling 

booth; but if the Government would 
consent to enlarge their Schedule of ex- 
penses so far as the provision for polling 
places was concerned, it would make 
very little difference in the expenses of 
the candidate, but would obviate the 
need of conveying voters. 

Str RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
he objected to the fixing of heavy pains 
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and penalties upon what was no offence 
whatever; he could not conceive what 
possible corruption there was in convey- 
ing a man to the poll. It certainly was 
no inducement to a man to vote in any 
particular way, and it certainly was no 
pleasure for him to be jolted on a bad 
road for four or five miles for the sake 
of performing a duty the country ex- 
pected of him. It often happened in 
counties that the electors were not ina 
position to walk four or five miles, and 
neither were they in a position to pay 
the expense of aconveyance. In Hamp- 
shire, his own county, there was a con- 
siderable number of very poor electors. 
Supposing one of these electors came to 
him, or to any other county Member, 
and said—‘‘ I have voted for you on 
many previous occasions, and I was 
anxious to do so again ; but Iam nowso 
old and infirm that I was not able to 
walk to the polling station; I had no 
conveyance, and I therefore hired one 
which cost me 4s. or 5s. AsI am avery 
poor man, it will be very inconvenient 
for me to pay that money, and I would 
be much obliged to you if you pay me a 
little towards it.” He (Sir Rainald 
Knightley) could not conceive that he 
would be guilty of any great moral 
offence if he were to pay the cost of the 
conveyance ; but, according to this Bill, 
he would be liable to a penalty of £100, 
and deprived of voting at any municipal 
or Parliamentary election. Nowadays 
they did not require a voter to be intelli- 
gent ; but they did require him to be able 
to walk three or four miles. If the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) went to a 
Division he should support him. 

Mr. AOLAND said, he approved of 
the course the Government had adopted 
in this matter. In some parts both of 
West Somerset and East Cornwall the 
number of electors was exceedingly 
small, and the polling districts were 
very large. He believed he was not 
wrong in saying that in the polling dis- 
trict of Exmoor the number of electors 
was not more than 90, and the district 
was not less than eight miles across. 
To put an increased number of eee 
places in these districts there would result 
in throwing an unreasonable expense on 
the candidates. He was certain there 
were several other constituencies in 
which the same kind of thing occurred. 
He did not know Yorkshire well; but 
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there must be many parts of Yorkshire 
in which there must be a similar state of 
things. They were told that the volun- 
tary conveyance of voters was a means 
of great corruption. He, however, be- 
lieved that it was exactly the reverse. 
There was nothing more common than a 
combination of voters to provide for their 
own conveyance to the poll, and there 
was no reason in the world why electors 
should not be able to carry one another 
to the poll. He objected to anything 
like legalizing in counties or boroughs 
payment for conveyances ; it was almost 
impossible that that should be done 
without corruption; and he sincerely 
trusted that the Government would not 
agree to any Amendment on the subject. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
considered the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Acland) had the very opposite effect to 
the one intended, because the hon. Gen- 
tleman had pointed out the great diffi- 
culty there was in large counties of 
voters exercising the franchise. The 
hon. Gentleman hinted at Yorkshire. 
Now, he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) could 
speak with some knowledge of the 
neighbouring county—Lancashire—in 
which the polling districts were very 
large. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ac- 
land) had said it was impossible that 
polling places could be provided in suffi- 
cient numbers to mect all cases. Now, 
the object of the Government in this 
Bill was two-fold—the one was to stop 
corruption, and the other to prevent ex- 
travagant expenditure at elections. Per- 
sonally, he did not consider there was 
any corruption at all in hiring carriages. 
[‘Oh, oh!”’] Well, that was his opi- 
nion. And, speaking from experience, 
he did not think that one single voter 
was influenced by being carried to the 
poll. When they came to the question 
of expenditure, he agreed that the con- 
veyance of voters was a very serious 
matter; and he entirely agreed with 
what was evidently in the mind of the 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
that if the expenditure now incurred in 
conveying voters to the poll was allowed 
to continue the Schedule of expenses 
would have no chance whatever of being 
carried in the form in which it existed. 
The question seemed to him to divide 
itself into two parts, one with regard to 
boroughs, and the other with regard to 
counties. Boroughs and counties stood 
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on a totally different footing; and if hon. 
Members would recollect how this Bill 
came to be introduced they would see 
on what a very different footing counties 
and boroughs did stand. According to 
the old law, it was illegal in boroughs to 
hire cabs ; but though it was illegal the 
result was that in some cases both parties 
entirely disregarded the law; in some 
boroughs the political Parties decided 
that neither would prosecute the other 
for that disregard of the law. It was 
under these circumstances that the late 
Attorney General (Sir John Holker) 
brought in a Bill, in 1880, to allow the 
use of conveyances at elections. It was 
impossible that the then state of things 
could be allowed to exist, and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to decide what they 
would do in the matter. They were re- 
quired to decide what they would do, 
and the result was that they resolved to 
legalize the conveyance of voters in 
boroughs, and an Act was passed ac- 
cordingly. The right hon. Gentlaman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) made a 
remark which he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
thought was extremely sensible. The 
right hon. Gentleman said it was not 
the course he would have recommended, 
for he considered it would have been far 
better to have put a stop to the practice 
altogether; but he felt the late Govern- 
ment could not have carried a proposal 
to that effect, and, that being so, the Go- 
vernment were driven to do what they 
proposed, for nothing could be worse 
than to leave the country in its then 
state of uncertainty. He believed that 
in boroughs, if polling places were in- 
creased, people would be able to get to 
the poll without conveyances; but in 
counties the case was very different. If 
they were to say that the voters in the 
distant districts should not be conveyed 
to the poll they would be practically dis- 
franchised, and thus a great hardship 
would be worked. He could not under- 
stand how there could be two opinions 
as to the right of a man to convey a 
voter to the poll in his own carriage. 
The question, however, was, how were 
they to vote in this matter? If the 
question only affected boroughs, he 
should not care two straws which way 
the vote of the Committee went, because 
he really did not think it made any 
difference. He confessed he should be 
rather glad to see the practice done away 
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with in boroughs; but in counties the 
case stood on a totally different footing. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) proposed to strike 
out the words ‘‘on account of the con- 
veyance of electors to or from the poll.” 
He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) would like 
to see those words struck out; and he 
would like to leave it to the Attorney 
General, if he wanted to confine the 
clause to boroughs, to introduce words 
to that effect. He should vote for the 
omission of the words. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was a question 
of great importance, upon which hon. 
Members might take a different view, 
and which he was happy to say had, 
from first to last, been discussed in a 
spirit which was likely to lead them to 
a right conclusion. He could not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) that because he was a 
county Member hoe ought not to care 
what was done for boroughs. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
distinctly stated that he should be glad 
to see the practice of conveying voters 
to the poll in boroughs abolished. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was a question 
of degree, because, so far as the prin- 
ciple was concerned, if counties claimed 
exemption on account of distance, in 
boroughs there were infirm voters who 
could not vote, however near the polling 
place might be. The position of the 
question before 1880 was that the con- 
veyance of voters in boroughs was an 
illegal payment, whilst in counties it 
was a legal payment. The late Govern- 
ment legalized payment for conveyance 
of voters both in boroughs and counties; 
but they had now their experience since 
1880 to guide them. The result of that 
had been that, without doubt, the ex- 
pense of elections had been vastly in- 
creased since that time; and, as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) had said, one of the objects of 
the Bill was to prevent extravagant ex- 
penditure at elections, and the convey- 
ance of voters was one of the items of 
expenditure that could be readily got 
rid of. It was proposed, both in respect 
of boroughs and counties, that it should 
be rendered illegal to expend money in 
the conveyance of voters. Now, the evil 
with regard to expenditure was far 
greater in counties than in boroughs, 
quite independent of corruption. The 
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present large expenditure shut out all 
men of moderate means from the re- 
presentation of counties; and as they 
increased the expenditure in counties 
they diminished the worth of their Re- 
presentatives. The necessity of this Bill, 
therefore, was forced upon them. Let 
them take particular county Members 
opposite into council. What did they 
say? What was the view with respect 
to this question entertained by the bulk 
of county Members? Did they wish to 
maintain that great expenditure? Did 
they desire that their election should be 
carried at much expenditure? If they 
said they did, he almost thought they 
could approach the question from a 
Party point of view. He would accept 
their view; and he believed, if any 
question could affect his mind in rela- 
tion to this Bill from a Party point of 
view, it would be the most satisfactory 
result to the Liberal Party of continuing 
the conveyance of voters in counties. 
He had received remonstrance after re- 
monstrance that this Bill was detri- 
mental to the Liberal Party. Liberals 
were constantly urging upon him that 
the hiring of conveyances should be 
permitted, because the vast majority of 
carriages that would be placed exclu- 
sively at the disposal of voters were 
those owned by Conservatives. It was 
quite plain that the Conservative Party, 
owing to their superior social position, 
had a far vaster number of carriages at 
their disposal than the Liberal Party; 
but it appeared to him that that was a 
consideration that ought not to weigh 
with them atall. They must take the 
good and the bad together; and if it 
was a right thing to do, they ought to 
do it. If hon. Members opposite would 
take that view, and say that the practice 
of employing carriages in counties should 
no longer prevail, he would undertake 
to say that those who were mostly inte- 
rested in the Liberal Party in counties 
would agreeably accept the same view. 
| They, however, ought not to look at this 
| question from a Party standpoint ; they 
| ought not to be guided by any conside- 
ration as to which Party would gain or 
which would lose by the change. He 
hoped the Committee would understand 
the effect of the Amendment. He saw 
no way of effecting the principle of a 
Maximum Schedule if the Amendment 
| was carried. If they were to say that 
this expenditure was to continue, they 





would have a rich candidate engaging 
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carriages of every kind —a fact that 
would place him in a much superior 
position to a poor opponent. ere 
they going to suggest that they should 
have limited expenditure in counties in 
respect to conveyances? He asked the 
Committee to beware of accepting the 
Amendment, unless they were going to 
abandon the Maximum Schedule. What 


expenditure in county elections would be 
found to be a cheap thing, in the long 
run, for county Members. The question, 
however, now before them was that of 
the conveyance of voters ; and they were 
told by hon. Gentlemen opposite—they 
were told by the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) that every gentleman 
ought to walk to the poll. As he un- 





would become of the constituencies? He | derstood his hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands), 
believed that they would be polled to a if he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) rode to the 
very great extent, and that everyone | poll on his horse he would commit an 
who wished to go to the poll would get |illegal act. The hon. Gentleman did 
there in some way or other. In olden | not wish electors to drive in their own 
times no elector was taken to vote. The | carriages or ride on their own horses, 
freecholders of Buckinghamshire who | but to walk to the poll. That seemed 
supported John Hampden were not con- |to him (Mr. R. N. Fowler) to be a very 
veyed to the poll; the Yorkshire voters | novel principle to set up. It seemed to 
whosupported Wilberforce in 1784 found |him that the Bill was intended to en- 
their own way to the poll; and, to come | able any man to get into the House of 
down to recent years, the hon. Member |Commons without expense. They all 
for Herefordshire (Mr. Duckham) found | wanted to see the amount of expen- 
his way into that House without hiring | diture diminished ; none of them wanted 
one single carriage. He hadno hesitation |to spend more money than they need ; 
in saying that, without conveyances, | but, at the same time, he did not think 
men who really desired to record their|the course the Government were pur- 
votes would find their way to the poll, suing on the Bill was one that would 
just as they now found their way to the | raise the character of the Members in 
church or the market town. Those, then, | future returned to the House. 

who wished expenditure at elections to| Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
be reduced would do wisely if they ac-| hoped the hon. Member for Wolver- 
cepted the Bill as it was now framed, hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would see 





and did not agree to the Amendment. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General had made a great point about 
diminishing the expenditure in the coun- 
ties. He wished to remind the Com- 
miftee of this—that it might be true 
that isolated county elections were ex- 
pensive ; but that it was not, in the long 
run, an expensive matter to sit for a 
county. Often one election was very 
expensive and another was very cheap. 
If they looked at the county Members 
in that House they would find that some 
hon. Gentlemen had sat for counties for 
many years without a contest. In the 
ease of North Wiltshire, the uncle of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt), 
who now represented that county, sat for 
30 years without one. It frequently hap- 
pened that when the strength of Parties 
in counties was once decided there was 
no election for 30 or 40 years ; and the 
county Member who had fought his way 
into the House at considerable expense 
very often sat for the term of his natural 
life without having to go through any 
further election contest. He very much 


‘his way clear to withdraw the Amend- 
/ment. He was sure, in so doing, he would 
/meet the wishes of the Committee. As 
far as boroughs were concerned, cabs 
| were not wanted. Anyone who had seen 
‘a borough election would see that there 
|wasacab given to each canvasser; in 
| that cab possibly a voter was brought up 
| who lived, perhaps, only 30 or 40 yards 
off, and as the day wore on they found 
‘the cabs standing near the polling 
booths in large numbers absolutely doing 
nothing. Setting aside the question of 
corruption, the Government ought to 
stand by this proposition on the ground 
of expense, seeing that this was a Bill to 
reduce expenditure at elections. The 
only excuse for the use of cabs in bo- 
roughs was that named by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord George Hamilton)— 
namely, that it very often happened that 
working men were at work some distance 
from the polling booth, and could only 
vote in their dinner hour; but the real 
remedy for that was to keep the poll 
open until 8 o'clock at night. He 
believed that neither side wanted to be 
put to the expense of cabs; but if one 








doubted whether the cutting down of | side did it the other side didit. The 
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remedy in counties would be found in this country; and, therefore, he should 
the multiplication of polling booths. Al-| support the Amendment of the hon. 
though that might throw extra expense Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
on the Returning Officers in some cases,| hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). He re- 
there would be a distinct advantage gretted very much that he had not spoken 
gained. It was a positive disgrace to see| before the Attorney General addressed 
the expense to which county Members the Committee, because. the hon. and 
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were put with regard to the conveyance 
of voters. For instance, in the last 
election for East Cumberland £2,680 
was spent in conveying voters to the 
poll; in North Durham, where there 
was a constituency of 13,000, £4,069 was 
spent in conveyances; in Bedfordshire, 
however, the successful candidates only 
paid something like £46 in conveyances; 
whilst in Montgomeryshire as much as 
£5,800 was expended in the conveyance 
of voters. He thought that the Com- 
mittee ought to sympathize with the 
position in which county Members were 
placed against their will. It must be 
against their will, because, as long as 
the law allowed it, as long as there were 
the means to do these illegal things, 
they would be done; and no county can- 
didate dared refuse expenditure when it 
was made for him. They seemed to have 
been mixing up two questions—namely, 
the hiring of conveyances and the loan 
of conveyances. 


better dispose of the one, and secure the 
candidate from unnecessary expense, by 
rendering it illegal for him or his agent 
to hire a conveyance, and then turn to 
the consideration of the other question. 
Mr. WHITLEY said, that the ques- 
tion was one of considerable importance. 


The two things were | 
not necessarily connected, and they had | 


, learned Gentleman had not alluded to 
| this question, and he seemed to suppose 
that the extension of committee rooms 
would meet the difficulty. He (Mr. 
Whitley) wished to point out that the 
extension of committee rooms would not 
meet the difficulty, and that it was ab- 
solutely necessary that they should have 
some means by which these people could 
come to the poll—otherwise they would 
be practically disfranchised. Tho ques- 
tion was a difficult one, but it had to be 
faced ; and he earnestly hoped the Go- 
vernment would give it their best con- 
sideration. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member appealed to the Govern- 
ment as to what plan they would pro- 
pose to meet the case of the working 
men in Liverpool who would be disfran- 
| chised by the present proposal. In reply 
| to the hon. Member, he would point out 
| that there was another Bill beforo the 
House—namely, the Ballot Bill—in 
which the Government had made a pro- 
| posal which they thought would meet 
the point raised by the hon. Member. 
| Did not Liverpool follow the practice 
| adopted in the other large towns of Lan- 
cashire of giving a half-holiday to the 
working people on the day of election? 
(Mr. Wuittzy: No, no!] At any rate, 





| 


He represented a large city, and the! that had always been the statement of 
majority of the electors there were of | Lancashire county Members. Those hon. 
the working classes. A large number of | Gentlemen had always opposed the pro- 





them lived at least five miles from their 
places of business. Many hon. Members 
had suggested, as a remedy, an increase 
in the number of polling stations; but 
that would not meet the difficulty in such 
a city as Liverpool. The place at which 
aman was to vote was generally near 
his place of residence ; and if a man had 
to go five miles to work, it would be 
utterly impossible for him, during his 
dinner hour, to record his vote, unless ho 
could be conveyed to the booth. The 
abolition of the right of conveyance 
would mean the disfranchisement in 
Liverpool of at least 20,000 working 
men, unless they were prepared to sacri- 
fice their day’s labour. He would not 
be one who would in any way attempt 
to disfranchise the working classes of 


Ur, Jesse Collings 


posal for extending the hours of polling, 
on the plea that it was the custom in 
Lancashire to give a half-holiday on the 
election day to enable the working men 
to record their votes. But if, as the hon. 
Member for Liverpool had said, this 
facility did not exist in Liverpool, then, 
'as he had pointed out, the remedy for 
| the evil would be found in the extension 
of the hours of polling, which would be 
given in the Ballot Bill. 

Carrarn AYLMER said, that before 
the Committee went to a Division on this 
point he wished to ask a question of the 
Government. For himself, he was op- 

— to the use of vehicles at elections; 
| but there were many districts where 
voters were eight or nine miles from the 
‘polling place, and the hon, and learned 
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Gentleman the Attorney General had of the financial arrangements had the 
not as yet said one word as to how he | pleasure of returning to the subscribers 
proposed to meet that difficulty. It was | 50 per cent of their subscriptions. Out 
suggested that the difficulty might be of the £2,600 only £1,300 was spent. 
got out of by enabling electors to vote} Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the very 
by means of voting papers ; but not one | touching story they had just heard from 
word had fallen from any Member of the | the hon. Member for Tynemouth (Mr. T. 
Government with regard to that matter. | E. Smith) was capable of a very simple 
There were also some other questions, | explanation. The expenditure at the 
such as that which had been mentioned | former election carried the candidate at 
by an hon. Member sitting below him— the latter. Everyone who was familiar 
namely, the case of those who were not | with election matters knew it was some- 
allowed by their employers, who differed | times necessary to invest a large sum 
from them in politics, to be absent on on one election in view of an election 
the polling day, except at the dinner | which was to follow. People were not 
hour, which the hon. and learned Gen-| so ungrateful as it was supposed. There 
tleman had not dealt with. How did) was one class of electors who would be 
the hon. and learned Member propose | largely disfranchised by this provision— 
to deal with the case of these electors ? | namely, men who held small properties, 
Then, also, there was the case of voters| but who did not live in the county. 
who were either too old or too infirm to | Hon. Gentlemen opposite were constantly 
walk to the polling place. Were they to | declaiming in favour of a division of 
be disfranchised? The case of these! property; and he would point out that 
three classes of men had been brought | as soon as property was divided amongst 
under the notice of the Attorney General, | persons not blessed with other means, and 
and yet, in his speech, he had not said | who, in all probability, would have to 
one word about them. How were all | earn their living in the towns, they would 
these men to get to the poll? If they| be practically disfranchised. He ad- 
were to receive no facilities to enable | mitted that wealthy men who bought 
them to get to the polling places, were | small freeholds were able to convey 
voting papers to be allowed? This | themselvesto the polling places; but poor 
question should be answered by some| men who acquired small properties in 
hon. Member from the Front Ministerial | the counties, very often their birthplace, 
Bench. | who, he would venture to say, would be 
Mr. T.E. SMITH said, he wished to | as valuable and independent a part of 
bring before the notice of the Committee | the constituency as any others, would be 
a matter which was unique in county | disfranchised by this Amendment. 
electioneering. They had heardagreat| Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was in 
deal about the expense of county con- | this unfortunate position—that he cared 
tests; and he would, in this regard, | a great deal for the boroughs and little 
tell the Committee what had occurred | for the counties. The Amendment had 
during the last two elections in South | received support mainly from conside- 
Northumberland. There was an election | rations drawn from the counties. With 
in consequence of Lord Eslington going | regard to the position of the boroughs, 
to the other House. There had not been | he did not think the Committee had fully 
an election for a very long time, and, |considered the grievance under which 
consequently, both Parties made up their | they laboured, and to which he wished to 
minds to have a great fight over the | draw the attention of the Government, 
seat. No less than £8,000 was spent |for the purpose, if possible, of getting 
on each side, and the result of the elec- |it remedied. The grievance of the 
tion was a tie. At the next election, | boroughs was this—that it was not easy 
in 1880, there was great enthusiasm |to poll the men under the existing law 
about the fight; but there was a great | without means of conveyance—that they 
difficulty as to the means of carrying it | could not, between 8 and 9 in the morn- 
on. About £2,600, however, was sub-|ing, and 1 and 2 in the afternoon, 
scribed and put into the bank ; they de- | walk from the places where they were 
termined to have only oneagent; they did | working to the poll. It was said that 
not employ any conveyances, and they |they were going to extend the hours 
returned their man at the head of the /of polling; but, whatever might be the 
poll. When the accounts came to be! intention of the Government in that re- 


made up, the solicitor who had charge | spect, that was not yet the law; and he 


| Vinth Night.] 

















was sorry to say that there was no pro- 
vision in the Bill for increasing the 
number of polling places in boroughs— 
there was for counties, but not for bo- 
roughs. He presumed he should be 
defeated on this question; but if he 
were, he should certainly submit an 
Amendment in favour of providing ac- 
commodation in boroughs for additional 
places of polling. No one had con- 
tended that this employment of con- 
veyances was a means of corruption. 
There might be places like Scarborough, 
for instance, and other seaside and 
pleasure resorts, where the employment 
of conveyances might be made a means 
of corruption, because, in these places, 
there were a large number of people 
who attached themselves to the business 
of hiring out vehicles; but it would be 
easy to cope with that difficulty, by pro- 
hibiting the person who hired out his 
conveyances exercising his vote. It 
would be fair and just to both Parties 
if, whilst they were preventing the hire of 
cabs and carriages in order to save their 
own pockets, they, at the same time, 
prevented wealthy persons from using 
their own or their neighbours’ carriages. 
If they were going to save themselves 
expense in this matter of hiring convey- 
ances, they should be equally fair to the 
men who had not the long pockets which 
they possessed, and who might be able 
to pay something for the hire of con- 
veyances, though he could not command 
the use of private carriages. If they 
were going to prohibit the hire of car- 
riages, then, in justice, they should pro- 
hibit also the lending of carriages. He 
contended that for hon. Members to 
enact, for the purpose of saving their 
own pockets, that carriages should not 
be hired, and to decline to make a law 
against using private conveyances, they 
were making one law for the rich, and 
another for the poor. Perhaps it would 
meet the views of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) if he withdrew his Amend- 
ment in order to enable him (Lord | 
George Hamilton) to bring his pro- | 
posal forward free from any embarrass- | 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, said, 
his Amendment was to insert in line 20, 
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page 3,after the word ‘‘poll,” the words 
‘‘in a borough.” He had already stated | 






unnecessary to go into the subject again. 
He was aware that the conveyance of 
voters had been the means of extortion, 
and that, in consequence having to hire 
vehicles, candidates had been put to 
great expense. Should the Government 
favourably entertain this ‘Amendment, 
he did not see any objection to putting 
some limit to the expenditure that might 
be incurred for the conveyance of voters 
into the Bill. The expenses might be 
proportioned to the number of voters 
in the county; and, on looking at 
the Schedule, his impression was that 
a very slight addition to the amount 
already allowed in counties would be 
sufficient to cover all the necessary ex- 
pense of the conveyance of that small 
number of voters who would be unable 
to make their own way to the poll. He 
hoped the Attorney General would un- 
derstand that if his Amendment were 
adopted, he did not believe it would add 
materially to the expenditure of county 
elections, and that, by a little alteration 
of the Schedule, they could make the 
amount a small one. He quite admitted 
that the present expenditure was ex- 
travagant, as it led to everyone expect- 
ing to be taken to the poll, and refusing 
to walk. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
20, after the word “‘ poll,” to insert the 
words “in a borough.”—(Lord George 
Hamilton.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the noble Lord was 
good enough to say that he would not 
repeat his argument; and, as he had 
kept his word, he (the Attorney General) 
would follow his example in the matter. 
He had stated his objections to the pro- 
posal in his observations in regard to 
the last Amendment. Therefore, he 
would not repeat his remarks. The 
noble Lord’s Amendment would leave 
the expenditure in counties as it stood 
at the present moment—that was to say, 
it would leave the expenditure on con- 
veyances unchecked. To that he (the 
Attorney General) had already stated 
his objection. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE said, 


|that the Metropolitan constituencies, 


such as he represented, which were 
partly borough and partly county con- 
stituencies, had not been properly consi- 


his views, and it would be, therefore, | dered in this matter. In the constitu- 


Hr. H. Hf. Fouler 
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ency he represented there were a large quainted with a district in which many 
number of out-voters. One gentleman of the electors who possessed small 
had written to him from Toulouse to the | freeholds had to attend to business in 
effect that he should be glad to come to | industrial centres, and he had always 
record his vote, if a first-class return | considered that this was a class who 
ticket were sent out to him. In many ought to be encouraged to come to the 
constituencies there were people who poll. It was very unfair to these people 
were anxious to record their votes, but to say—‘‘ It is a corrupt practice to pay 
whose position was not such as to en- | your expense to the polling place.” It 
able them to pay any considerable sum | was in the highest degree unfair to say 
in railway fares. As to what had been that they must themselves pay the cost 
said against the Amendment by the | of recording their votes, when they could 
hon. Member for Tynemouth (Mr. T. | not possibly be, for the time being, in 
E. Smith), he could not conceive any | the place where their votes had to be 


stronger argument for leaving the law as 
it stood at the present moment. It had 
been pointed out that it would be im- 


possible to carry out elections without | 


expenditure, and thearguments had gone 
against the course advocated. Those 
voters who, in order to record their votes, 
would have to travel a considerable dis- 
tance should be supplied with some 
means for doing so; otherwise they 
would practically be disfranchised. It 
appeared to him that this clause would 
have the effect of disfranchising them. 
Str GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, that, 
if he understood the purport of thenoble 
Lord’s{ Lord George Hamilton’s) Amend- 
ment correctly, it was this—that inregard 
to county elections, eliminating from it 
the conveyance of electors at borough 
elections, the law should stand as at 
present. He thought that the expres- 
sions they had heard coming from per- 


| recorded. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that, 
before they went to a Division upon this 
matter, he wished to point out that to 
his mind they were somewhat in a diffi- 
culty on this question. First of all, if 
they allowed payment for the convey- 
| ance of electors to go to the poll, it would 
i impossible for them to keep within 
| 





the bounds that were permitted by the 
fourth part of the Ist Schedule, referring 
‘to the maximum scale. The Schedule 
said that the expenses, exclusive of per- 
sonal expenses and sums paid to the 
Returning Officer for his charges, should 
|not exceed, in the whole, £350 where 
the: number of electors on the Register 
did not exceed 2,000, and should not 
exceed £380—an additional £30 for 
every 1,000 electors above 2,000—where 
the number of electors on the register 
exceeded 2,000. In counties these ex- 





sons in high position—persons, in fact, | penses were not to be more than £500 
in the Government—at public meetings | where the number of electors did not 
that thereshould bepayment of Members | exceed 2,000, and where the number 





for carrying out their duties to the State, 
justified the Committee in contending 
that the Amendment could not be reason- 
ably refused—that if Members were paid 
for the trouble and inconvenience to 
which they put themselves, the expense, 
at least, of electors coming to the poll 
should be defrayed for them. There 
were a great number of people in this 
country who had small freeholds in the 
counties, and whose business lay in 
manufacturing centres in which they 
were obliged to spend their time. As 
had been pointed out, it was not right, 
especially whilst advocating payment to 
hon. Members, that they should put 
these small freehold owners to the 
double expense of losing a day’s wages, 
and of paying the cost of conveyance 


to the poll. These expenses were ex- | 


penses which should be entirely defrayed 
by the election agents. He was ac- 


| exceeded 2,000 they were not to be more 
| than £540—an additional £40 for every 
| 1,000 above 2,000. It did not seem to 
him very plain how, under these circum- 
stances, a candidate at a borough elec- 
tion would be able to spend a very large 
sum for the conveyance of voters to the 
poll. It was suggested that the pay- 
ment for conveyances should be allowed, 
and that, if it were not, candidates 
and their friends should not be allowed 
to use private carriages for this purpose. 
The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Ry- 
lands) had suggested that he (Viscount 
Folkestone) would be able to get an un- 
limited number of carriages in his con- 
stituency. He did not agree with the 
hon. Member ; he should not be able to 
do that. He should not be able to buy 
them, for if he were an honest man— 
‘and he did not think that he had even 
‘yet been converted by Parliamentary 
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contests into a dishonest man—he should 
consider himself rather a blackguard if 
he had returned his expenses as below 
the maximum, and had bought a number 
of carriages for the purpose of conveying 
the electors to the poll. If they were not 
to hire carriages or to have them lent by 
their friends, the result of that—in his 
constituency at any rate—would be that 
hardly any voters whatever would go to 
the poll. His was a large and scattered 
constituency, as hon. Members knew, part 
of it being Salisbury Plain, upon which 
the inhabitants were not very thickly 
located. Hon. Members on the other 
side of the House had been talking a 
great deal about the expenditure, as well 
as the extension of household suffrage 
to the counties; and he wished to put 
before the Committee these two points— 
that either they ought to be allowed to 
hire conveyances to take voters to the 
poll—which would defeat the object of 
the Bill, which was the lessening of the 
expense of elections—or else, in a short 
time, they would be extending house- 
hold suffrage to the counties, and giving 
the greater part of the newly-appointed 
constituencies votes which they would 
not be able to exercise. So far as he 
was concerned, he should save himself 
the trouble of voting by walking out of 
the House, instead of remaining to take 
part in the Division. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he hoped 
that the Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Stanton), or in his own name, 
would be adopted in order to enable 
out-voters to send in voting papers. He 
would point out that though they took 
voters to the poll in hired carriages they 
did not always know how they were 
going to vote. In a neighbouring con- 
stituency to his, the minister of a Dis- 
senting chapel at a recent election had 
begged all his parishioners to ride in 
the Tory carriages to the poll and then 
vote for the Liberals. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 105; 
Noes 200: Majority 95.—(Div. List, 
No. 150.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had an 
Amendment to submit to the Committee 
which he trusted would be accepted. He 
proposed to leave out the words “or 
railway fares,’’ and he believed hon. 
Members would see that in making that 


Viscount Folkestone 
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roposal he was raising a question totally 
Jistinet from that which had occupied 
their attention for the last two hours. 
The Committee had been engaged in 
considering as to how far it was practi- 
cable to prevent any candidate from 
carrying a man to the poll in his own 
vehicle, or how far it was desirable to 
prevent him hiring a conveyance for 
the purpose in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. That was a question which 
he did not desire in any shape or form 
to re-open. He had voted with his 
noble Friend on the last occasion be- 
cause he agreed with him in principle, 
although he was ready to admit that 
with regard to the question raised there 
was a good deal to be said on both sides. 
The Committee would be aware that 
; there was a large number of voters hav- 
ing qualifications in the counties which 
did not involve residence, and who were, 
for the most part, owing to circum- 
stances, resident outside the constituency. 
He asked whether they were to embark 
under a Liberal Government in a policy 
of disqualification and disfranchisement 
with regard to these voters? He was 
quite aware that many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite approached this question with 
considerable equanimity, because they 
were of opinion that the Register was 
far too full of the names of persons who 
represented the interests of property 
and proprietary rights in this country. 
He knew that many of those who in the 
loudest tones proclaimed their principles 
as to a peasant proprietary, and desired 
to carve out the land of the Kingdom 
into the smallest fragments, at the 
same time took care to prevent that 
property, when so carved out, possess- 
ing any weight in regard to elections to 
that House. The noble Viscount the 
Member for North Nottinghamshire (Vis- 
count Galway) had an Amendment on the 
Paper, which would, no doubt, to a con- 
siderable extent, remedy the grievance 
to which he had called the attention of 
the Committee ; and he must admit that 
if the Government would undertake to 
accept that Amendment, he. should not 
put the Committee to the trouble of 
dividing upon his own proposal. But 
he thought the Committee would clearly 
perceive that they must do one of two 
things—the Government must, so to 
speak, allow the mountain to be brought 
to Mahomet, or Mahomet to be brought 
to the mountain. He asked the Attor- 
ney General to say which of these things 
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he was prepared to do. Was he willing 
to adopt either of the Amendments re- 
ferred to, or expose himself to the charge 
of having disfranchised a class of men 
who possessed the most ancient franchise 
in the Realm ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
22, to leave out “or railway fares.”— 
(Mr. J. Lowther.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the 
Oommittee would see that the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman could not 
be seriously entertained after the de- 
cision which the Committee had just 
arrived at. In his opinion, of all the 
objectionable payments at elections, the 
payment of railway fares was the most 
objectionable. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the | 


proposal of the right hon. Gentleman was, 
tosome extent, open tothe objection taken 
to it by the Attorney General, although, 
at the same time, he was willing to admit 
that it raised a question of considerable 
importance. They would shortly have 
to consider the question as to how those 
voters who lived at a distance from the 
polling stations were to record their 
votes. This subject would be worthy of 
the consideration of the Committee, be- 
cause the persons interested in the ques- 


tion were generally of the best class of | 


the constituency; but he did not think 
that the question should be raised on 
the present clause, although he saw upon 
the Paperseveral Amendments proposing 
to deal with it. When the subject was 
handled it would require great conside- 
ration and elaboration of detail in order 
to arrive at a satisfactory result. His 
object in rising was simply to suggest 
that the question should be reserved 
for consideration at the proper time, 
when he trusted they might be able to 
provide fairly for the necessities of the 
case. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he did not alto- 
gether agree with what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) with regard to this question ; 
because, as far as out-voters were con- 
cerned, he was bound to say that they 
were deserving of a certain amount of 
consideration at the hands of the House. 
They had before them a proposal of the 
Government, which was practically one 


of disfranchisement of out-voters. He 
was aware that the Attorney General 
was very much in favour of abolishing 
out-voters, and that he wished to see 
residential voters only recording their 
votes at elections. Therefore, he asked 
whether the clause was aimed at that 
| result ? because, if that were stated to be 
its object, they would know the position 
in which they stood. If that were not 
i the object of the clause, he was bound 
to say that the subject was deserving 
of more consideration than it had re- 
ceived. They knew well that any voter 
living at a distance from the constituency 
who was not a man of means would not, 
\if the clause were passed in its present 
‘form, have an opportunity of recording 
his vote; its effect would be entirely to 
, shut out the poor man so situated. He 
| thought the Government ought to meet 
that contention with something more 
| effective by way of reply than the argu- 
ments they had addressed to the Com- 
mittee; and it would certainly be neces- 
sary to consider further how it was 
possible to preserve to out-voters the 
franchise with which Parliament had 
entrusted them. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD maintained 
that it was not the duty of the candidate 
to get electors to the poll. Whether 
resident or out-voters, the expense should 
fall upon the electors. But he took it 
that one of the main objects of the Bill 
was that the representation of great 
county constituencies should no longer 
be the heritage of rich men; and he 
should, therefore, support the proposal 
of the Government. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, as the point 
might, perhaps, be dealt with by the 
Oommittee in a more impartial spirit on 
the Amendment of his noble Friend the 
Member for North Nottinghamshire 
(Viscount Galway), he would ask leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON, in moving, 
| to insert in page 3, line 22, after ‘‘other- 
wise,” the following Proviso :— 


“Provided always, That in constituencies 
where the electors are widely scattered, and 
| where it has been found impracticable or inex- 
| pedient to establish so many polling districts as 
|to bring a polling station within reasonable 
| distance of every elector, it shall be the duty 
| of the returning officer, at his discretion, to 
| provide conveyance for the use of electors 
| whose residences are three miles or upwards 
| from the nearest polling station, and to include 
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the expense thereof among his other charges 
recoverable equally from both candidates,”’ 
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said, the panacea of the Government for| 


the relief of voters living at a distance | 
from the polling places was to increase | 
the number of polling stations in dis- | 
tricts where a certain number of voters, 
could be got together; but there were | 
many parts of Scotland where the voters | 
were so widely separated that it would | 
be impracticable to establish polling: 
places sufficiently near to enable them 

to record their votes. In no part of the! 
Kingdom had the Bill been received | 
with more enthusiasm than in Scotland ; 
but it was feared that, by this clause, 
many people would be disfranchised. 
There were some parts where voters 
travelled 10 or 15 miles to the polling 
stations. To remedy that difficulty 
there ought to be more polling stations ; 
but the drawback to that was the ex-| 
pense ; and, secondly, there would be} 
great inconvenience in regard to getting | 
all the ballot boxes to the central station | 
in sufficient time. In such cases as these, | 
he thought some little driving might be | 
allowed, because the expenses would then | 
be very much less than if the stations 

were increased. The arrangement might 

be carried out by the Returning Officer, 

and the expenses should be equally 

divided between the candidates. A voter 

might be old, or poor, or unable to walk 

15 miles, or the road might be bad, or 

the weather rough, or the conditions of 
work might be such that he might be 

unable to leave his work for a whole 

day. Under these circumstances, many 
worthy electors would be disfranchised 
by the operation of this clause. It must 
be remembered that they were legis- 

lating for the future. The franchise was 
being extended; and he, therefore, hoped 

the Attorney General would be able to 

give way in this respect, and to propose 

some machinery—perhaps better than he 

had suggested—by which these people 

might drive to the poll. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 22, after “ otherwise,” to in- 
sert—‘“ Provided always, That in constituencies 
where the electors are widely scattered, and 
where it has been found impracticable or in- 
expedient to establish so many polling districts 
as to bring a Polling station within reason- 
able distance of every elector, it shall be the 
duty of the Returning Officer, at his discretion, 
to provide conveyance for the use of electors 
whose residences are three miles or upwards 
from the nearest polling station, and to include 





the expense thereof among his other charges 


Dr. Farquharson 
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recoverable equally from both candidates,’’— 


| (Dr. Farquharson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should be very 
glad to do something to meet this case 
if he could ; but whenever hon. Members 
found themselves faced with a difficulty 
they said—‘‘ Oh, the Attorney General 
will provide the machinery.”” With re- 
gard to this proposal that the Returning 
Officer should, at his discretion, provide 
certain carriages, in the first place the Re- 
turning Officers were now hard-worked. 
| They complained of the great difficulty 
'they had in making all the required 
| arrangements ; and he was afraid that 
under this Bill more work would be re- 
| quired from them. Then he thought 
' this power of discretion might, in some 
| cases, be very much abused. Returning 
Officers were but human; and, in some 
instances, they might not be so zealous 
in finding carriages for one side as for 
the other. But, if that were not so, they 
might have great difficulty in finding 
carriages ; and yet, if they did not, they 
would be liable to penalties for a mis- 
demeanour. Then, where were the car- 
riages to be sent, and how were the 
Returning Officers to know who were 
voters? The expense was to be equally 
recoverable from both candidates; but 
one might have no out-voters, and yet 
he would have to pay for the cost of 
conveying his opponent’s electors. He 
had done—he would not say enough, 
but what he could in this matter. By 
Clause 44, he proposed to increase the 
number of polling districts, and to re- 
duce the distance from every voter from 
four to three miles. Under the 45th 
section, provision was made for voters 
in the Highlands, where men could not 
possibly walk the distance. He had put 
himself in communication with many 
Members for Scotch counties, to which 
this question was more important than 
to England, and he did not find them in 
favour of expenditure in the direction 
suggested by the hon. Member; but if 
the hon. Member would raise the ques- 
tion on Clause 44, he would communi- 
cate again with hon. Members; and if a 
solution of the difficulty could be found, 
he should be very happy to help them 
to find one. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, he agreed 
with the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral as to the difficulty of putting this 
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extra duty on the Returning Officers ; 
but he believed those who knew the 
North of Scotland would hope that some 
provision would be made by which 
scattered voters might be brought to 
the polling places. If that were not 
done, he was certain that in several 
Scotch counties 20 or even 50 per cent 
of the voters would be practically dis- 
franchised. In the county of Argyll 
there were 14 polling stations—one to 
150 electors. In one of these polling 
districts—the one in which he voted— 
there were 219 voters; and it was no 
exaggeration to say that of those, there 
were not 15 who lived within five miles 
of the polling station. He himself lived 
10 miles away, and he had to go eight 
of those 10 miles by sea, and then 
drive the rest of the way. But, as the 
Attorney General had said, Clause 45 
met many of the difficulties connected 
with the Highland counties. It did not, 
however, meet them all; and, unless 
something further was done, many elec- 
tors would be disqualified and disfran- 
chised. He had an Amendment to pro- 
pose to that clause, which he hoped the 
Committee would accept; and he be- 
lieved he should be able to satisfy them 
that some such provision was absolutely 
necessary. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press this Amendment now; 
but would move it or a similar one upon 
Clause 45, or else support the Amend- 
ment he (Mr. Craig-Sellar) should pro- 
pose; but if the hon. Member went to 
a Division he would support him. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he was glad 
the hon. Member (Mr. Oraig-Sellar) had 
drawn attention to these remote dis- 
tricts where there were but sparse popu- 
lations; for he feared the Bill would 
prove a disfranchising measure with re- 
gard to them. It was all very well to 
say that voters might be conveyed to the 
poll for corrupt purposes; but, unless 
there was some means of taking them 
to the poll, they would not be able to 
vote at all, and would be disfranchised. 
Clause 44 provided that there should be 
a polling station within three miles of 
every voter; but in some parts it might 
be impossible, even with a reduced fran- 
chise, to get together 100 voters, and, 
consequently, their case would not be met 
by anything in the Bill. He did not 
know whether the Government would 
attempt anything to meet the case of the 
scattered districts; but he thought there 





could be no greater evil than that people 
having votes should not be able to use 
them, through not having the means of 
going 10 or 15 miles to record them. He 
hoped, when Clause 44 was reached, 
something would be done to meet these 
cases. Additional polling stations would 
meet the difficulty to some extent ; but 
if they were going to increase the 
polling stations indefinitely, how were 
the expenses to be reduced ? 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that, 
although he was not disposed to sup- 
port the Amendment, he must support 
his hon. Friend in pointing out the 
necessity of making provision to meet 
the case of the Highland counties 
of Scotland. English Members did not 
generally realize how widely scattered 
population in these counties was. He 
found that in England there were 
about 16 county voters to the square 
mile; but in Scotland there were 
only three, taking the average of the 
whole country. In Argyllshire there 
was only one voter to the square mile ; 
in Ross and Cromarty, somewhat more 
than half a voter to the square mile; in 
Inverness-shire, somewhat less than a- 
half; while in Sutherlandshire there was 
little more than one-fifth of a voter to 
the square mile. The distance of many 
voters from the polling stations was thus 
very great. In Inverness-shire, where 
he had himself a vote, there were only 
eight polling stations, having each an 
average of nearly 500 square miles con- 
nected with it. Ifthe Bill passed in its 
present form, one-half, at least, of the 
voters in these Highland counties would 
be disfranchised. That was a state of 
matters for which some provision was 
required ; but he thought the proposal 
of his hon. Friend contained a remedy 
almost worse than the evil it was de- 
signed to cure, so far as the candidates 
were concerned, as it would entail on 
them enormous expense. He hoped the 
Attorney General would consider whe- 
ther some means might not be devised 
to meet the exceptional circumstances of 
these Highland counties. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
thought this was not a purely Scotch 

uestion. In the Northern parts of 

orkshire, there were instances in which 
it still took two days to get to Quarter 
Sessions; but the planting of polling 
places in remote villages, where only 
sheep were to be seen, would not meet 
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the difficulty. The fatal objection to 
the Amendment was that the Returnin 
Officer was to provide the carriages, an 
the candidates were to pay ; but where 
one man found the carriage, and another 
man paid, there was not great economy. 
It would facilitate the discussion very 
much, and would have done so pre- 
viously, if the Government would an- 
nounce now whether they would give 
any support to a proposal of the nature 
suggested by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Nottinghamshire (Viscount 
Galway). 

Mr. GORST said, he hoped the At- 
torney General would seriously consider 
the contention of the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Dr. Farquharson) ; for that was the 
direction in which some solution of the 
matter must be sought. There was an 
example of his proposal in the Irish sys- 
tem of peripatetic polling for the election 
of Guardians, by which the policemen 
took voting papers round to the voters’ 
houses; but he did not suppose that 
system would be generally introduced 
into Parliamentary elections. No doubt, 
the proper course was to open polling 
stations, and make those who wished to 
vote go to them; but, in districts where 
there was a sparse population, it was 
impossible to provide sufficient polling 
stations to enable every elector to vote, 
and the proper course was to take the 
station to the voter in those cases. If 
the Government would consider that 
proposal a great many of the present 
difficulties would be met. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he hoped the At- 
torney General would not break down 
the principle of not allowing, under any 
circumstances, travelling expenses to 
voters, if he meant to adopt that prin- 
ciple in the main. This was only a 
question of degree. There were many 
places in Cornwall, Northumberland, 
and Yorkshire, where the same diffi- 
culty existed as in Scotland. He voted 
in the last Division with the mino- 
rity, and his view was that the Com- 
mittee had gone wrong in its decision; 
but if the rule they had laid down was 
to be followed at all, it should be fol- 
lowed throughout. As there were ques- 
tions of degree in Cornwall or Argyll, 
Inverness or Yorkshire, if they laid 
down a principle they must stick to it, 
and not make fish of the Scotch Libe- 
ral Members and flesh of the English 
county Members. He thought that a 


Ur. Stuart- Wortley 
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blot on the Bill was the inconsistency 
of the 45th clause, with the part now 
under consideration. Whether there was 
to be a movable polling- booth, and 
an ambulance corps going about to 
pick up the dead and wounded at an 
election as well as to take votes, he 
did not know; but if the Committee 
seriously intended to assist voters in 
going to the poll, let them be consistent, 
and not have one principle in one set of 
constituencies and a different principle 
in another set. He could not support 
the Amendment. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
thought there was no desire to disfran- 
chise anybody ; and if the Government 
would not allow any expenses for bring- 
ing voters to the poll, perhaps they 
would consider a method which he 
thought would meet the difficulty. At 
Swindon there were 7,000 or 8,000 men, 


-of whom only half were residents. They 


could not afford to lose a day’s work in 
order to vote; and if they were paid a 
day’s wages in order that they might 
vote, that would come under this Bill. 
But there was no advantage in electors 
voting at the precise place where they 
had their qualification; and he would 
suggest that if a few days before an 
election a voter wrote to the Returning 
Officer that he was anxious to vote, the 
Officer might send a notice to that effect 
to the officer for the district in which the 
man was engaged, and the elector could 
then vote where he was—in the same 
county. There would be nc difficulty in 
that, and no personation. He believed 
that method would provide a solution 
for the difficulty now discussed. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he would 
ask leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
the Amendment he had on the Paper 
differed, in some respects, from that of 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen (Dr. 
Farquharson); and he thought the At- 
torney General had hit the blot on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member when 
he pointed out that the payment of 
expenses for conveyances was left to 
the discretion of the Returning Officer. 
He thought that would be a most unde- 
sirable power to put in the hands of any 
public official, and in his Amendment 
that provision was altered. He pro- 
posed to add, after “‘ otherwise ”— 
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“ Provided always, That it shall be the duty of 

the Returning Officer to authorize the convey- 
ance of such electors as reside more than threo 
miles from any polling station, and within the 
constituency, if they have signed and delivered 
a request for such conveyance, and include the 
expense thereof in those to be borne by the 
candidates equally. 
He thought that Proviso would meet 
several of the Attorney General’s objec- 
tions to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for West Aberdeenshire (Dr. 
Farquharson). In the first place, it 
was only made incumbent on the Re- 
turning Officer to authorize the convey- 
ance of voters resident within the con- 
stituency, but more than three miles 
from the polling place. Hon. Members 
acquainted with the greater part of Scot- 
land must be aware that, short of peri- 
patetic polling, such as had been sug- 
gested, it was impossible to give voters 
the means of voting, unless they were 
conveyed to the polling places; and if 
they were deprived of the franchise, that 
would mean the disfranchisement of the 
most thoughtful and most intelligent 
part of the constituencies. Representa- 
tion would be thrown entirely into the 
hands of those who resided in small 
villages and populous places; and by 
this enactment a great injustice would 
be done to the people of Scotland. He 
hoped the Attorney General would see 
his way, if not upon this clause, at any 
rate upon Clause 44, to make some pro- 
vision for these voters, who otherwise 
would be disfranchised. 

Mr. MONK rose to Order. The hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Stanton) and 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Nottinghamshire (Viscount Galway) had 
Amendments on the Paper which came 
in after the word “ otherwise.”’” Was 
it competent for any hon. Member who 
had not an Amendment on the Paper to 
propose one between the Amendments 
he had referred to? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have taken note 
of the Amendment of the hon. Baronet; 
and as it relates to exactly the same 
subject as that of the hon. Member for 
West Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson) 
it seems to me that it can very properly 
be put now. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 22, after ‘‘ otherwise,”’ insert— 
‘* Provided always, That it shall be the duty of 
the Returning Officer to authorize the convey- 
ance of such electors who reside more than three 
miles from any polling station, and within the 





constituency, and who shall sign and deliver a 
request for such conveyance, and to include the 
expenses thereof amongst the other charges re- 
coverable in equal proportion from the candi- 
dates.” —(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ap- 
pealed to the Government to report Pro- 
gress at this point. The noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had promised 
to make a statement to-night in regard 
to the Contagious Diseases Bill. Surely 
they ought not to be asked to listen to a 
statement of such an important character 
at a very late hour of the night. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he understood that 
the statement with regard to the Con- 
tagious Diseases Bill would not be made 
that night. He would not ask the Com- 
mittee to sit unduly late; but he trusted 
they would dispose of this question be- 
fore they separated. The Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) was, of course, substantially similar 
to the one which had just been with- 
drawn. The only difference was that it 
imposed upon the elector the duty of 
applying to the Returning Officer for a 
carriage to be sent to him on the day of 
the poll. His experience had led him 
to believe that it would be impossible to 
carry out a proposition in accordance 
with which any elector in any sparse 
district might write to the Returning 
Officer for a conveyance to take him to 
the poll. In the county of Inverness-shire 
many electors lived 30 miles from the 
nearest polling station; so that, if this 
Amendment were accepted, Scotch Mem- 
bers particularly would see that the Re- 
turning Officer would be bound to send 
many conveyances enormous distances. 

Sr HERBERT MAXWELL: The 
words are ‘‘ to authorize the conveyance 
of such electors.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, that was the same 
thing. Someone, at the request of the 
elector, would have to find the carriage. 
There was no doubt that, if the Amend- 
ment were accepted, every elector in a 
sparse district would want a conveyance 
sent for him. He appealed to the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Herbert Maxwell) not to 
press his Amendment, and thus prolong 
the discussion upon the question. He 
had already said, in reply to the hon. 
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Member for West Aberdeenshire (Dr. 
Farquharson), that if, in conference with 
hon. Gentlemen, he could find a solution 
of the matter, he would gladly lay it 
before the Committee on a subsequent 
clause. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General was utterly ignorant 
of the mode in which Scotch elections 
were conducted. He despaired of con- 
vincing the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; and he, therefore, must ask leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEWIS said, that before they 
proceeded to any new matter he begged 
to move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. Lewis.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, of course, if it was 
the wish of the Committee to report 
Progress, he would offer no opposition ; 
but he hoped that if they reported at 
this hour it would not be taken as a 
precedent. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought it would be advisable to settle 
this particular question to-night, if it 
were possible to do so. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he was 
quite prepared to proceed with his 
Amendment; but he would prefer to 
postpone it until the next Sitting. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would consent 
to report Progress. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 26th June, 1863. 
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Second Reading—Public Health (Scotland) Pro. 
visional Order (Fraserburgh Waterworks) * 
(63) ; Inclosure Provisional Order (Hilder- 
sham) * (115); Land — Provisional 
Order (No. 2)* (116); L Government 
Provisional Order (No. 10) * (117) ; Metropolis 
Improvement Provisional Order * (118) ; Me- 
tropolis Improvement Provisional Order (No. 
2)* (119); Metropolis Improvement Pro- 
visional Order (No. 3)* (120); Metropolis 
Improvement Provisional Order (No. 4)* 
(121) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 6) * (122); Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 8)* (123) ; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (No. 9) * (125)* 
Drainage (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 
2) * (124). 

Report—Stolen Goods * (105); Sea Fisheries * 
(127). 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILLS— 
STANDING ORDER, No. 128. 
CONSIDERATION. 


Standing Order No. 128, which is as 
follows :— 


(No interest out of capital to be paid on calls 
under Railway Bills.) 

128. A cravse shall be inserted in every Rail- 
way Bill, prohibiting the payment of any inte- 
rest or dividend out of any capital which they 
have been or may be authorised to raise, either 
by means of calls, or of any power of borrow- 
ing, to any shareholder on the amount of the 
calls made in respect of the shares held by him, 
except such interest on money advanced by any 
shareholder beyond the amount of the calls 
actually made as is in conformity with the 
Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, or 
the Companies Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) 
Act, 1845, as the case may be: 

Considered, in order to its being amended by 
leaving out in line 2 (‘‘ payment of ”’) and in- 
serting (‘Company from paying”), and by 
adding at the end of the Order (“and except 
such interest (if any) as the Committee on the 
Bill may, according to the circumstances of the 
case, think fit to allow, subject always to the 
following conditions : 

‘*(1.) That the rate of interest allowed by 
the Committee do not in any case exceed 
four per centum per annum ; 

“(2.) That interest be not allowed to begin 
until the Railway Company have obtained 
a certificate of the Board of Trade to the 
effect that two-thirds at least of the share 
capital authorised by the Bill, in respect 
whereof interest may be paid, have been 
actually issued and accepted, and are held 
by shareholders, who, or whose executors, 
administrators, successors, or assigns, are 
legally liable’ for the same ; 

“(3.) That interest be allowed to be paid only 
until the expiration of the time allowed by 
the Bill for the completion of the railway, 
or until the half-yearly dividend day next 
after the opening of the railway for public 
traffic, whichever shall first happen, or for 

-_ less period as the Committee think 
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“(4,) That interest do not accrue in favour 
of any shareholder for any time during 
which any call on any of his shares is in 
arrear ; 

“(5.) That ‘the aggregate amount to be so 
paid for interest be estimated and stated in 
the Bill, and that a specific amount of the 
capital be appropriated by the Bill for that 
purpose, and that no capital in excess of 
that amount be so applied, and that such 
appropriated capital be not deemed capital 
within Standing Order 112; 

“(6.) That if any part of the capital specifi- 
cally appropriated for the payment of in- 
terest shall not be required and applied for 
that purpose, the same may be applied 
for the general purposes of the Company 
to which capital is properly applicable ; 
(7.) That notice of the Company having 
power so to pay interest be given in every 
prospectus, advertisement, or other docu- 
ment of the Company, and of any pro- 
moter, director, or agent of the Company 
inviting subscriptions for shares, and in 
every certificate of shares, and that every 
such prospectus, advertisement, or other 
document do distinguish and state in clear 
terms the amount of capital specifically 
appropriated for the payment of inte- 
rest ; 

‘(8.) That the half-yearly accounts of the 
Company do show the amount on which, 
and the rate at which, interest has been 

aid, 

and the Company shall be authorised by the 

Bill to pay interest accordingly, but not further 

or otherwise. 

‘‘There shall be inserted in every Railway 
Bill provisions making liable to penalties, re- 
coverable summarily, any director or officer or 
agent of the Company who shall, directly or 
indirectly, pay or procure to be paid any inte- 
rest or dividend contrary to the provisions of 
the Bill, and making illegal and void any con- 
tract entered into by the Company, or the pro- 
moters or directors or agents thereof, or any of 
them, under which payment of any interest or 
dividend shall be, directly or indirectly, pro- 
vided for contrary to the provisions of the 
Bill. 


“Tn the case of Bills granting an extended 

time for the completion of a railway, the con- 
ditions fixed by any previous Act of the Com- 
pany with respect to payment of interest on 
capital authorized by such Act, shall under no 
circumstances be enlarged. In any such Bill 
payment of interest shall be allowed only in 
respect of additional ordinary capital autho- 
rised by the Bill, and the period allowed for 
such payment shall in no case be extended be- 
yond the period for completion as enlarged by 
the Bill. 
_ “Tn any case in which payment of interest 
is allowed under the provisions of this Order, 
the Committee on the Bill shall take care that 
the period allowed for the completion of the 
railway shall not be longer than the length of 
the line and the character of the works may 
render necessary.’’) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN Of Commirrzzs) said, he wished to 


s 
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ask the careful attention of their Lord- 
ships to the subject of altering the 
Standing Order relating to the payment 
of interest out of capital. The terms 
of the proposal were identical with those 
of the Order already passed in the House 
of Commons; and he wished most dis- 
tinctly that their Lordships should de- 
termine the matter according to their 
own judgment, and let him know what 
their opinion was. He would not have 
brought the question before their Lord- 
ships at that period of the Session were 
it not for the Order that had been 
adopted by the House of Commons. The 
subject was fully debated in the House 
of Commons, and on a Division the pro- 
posed alteration of the Order was carried 
by 181 to 123. The majority was, there- 
fore, a narrow one, being only 8 in 
number; but then the whole question 
was raised, and, as the question was one 
of great importance, it was desirable 
that the judgment of the House of 
Lords should be taken upon it, not- 
withstanding the late period of the Ses- 
sion. Some slight alterations had been 
made in the Order as it came from the 
House of Commons. As their Lord- 
ships were aware, the original Standing 
Order provided that no interest or divi- 
dend out of capital should be paid on 
calls under Railway Bills, except such 
interest on money advanced by any 
shareholder beyond the amount of the 
calls actually made as was in conformity 
with the Companies Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, 1845, or the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845. 
That Order, as it stood at present, was 
made in 1848, and had since practically 
governed the action of that House with 
regard to Railway Bills. At the same 
time, in one or two instances, payment 
of interest out of capital had been 
allowed. There was no doubt that, at 
the present moment, there were a num- 
ber of Railway Companies which desired 
to have that power, and those engaged 
in the management of the Business 
of the House of Commons reported in 
favour of the change. Certain con- 
ditions and restrictions, however, were 
proposed, and the amended Standing 
Order, which also excepted such interest 
as the Committee on the Bill might 
think fit to allow, laid down several con- 
ditions to which the exceptions should 
be subjected. In the first place, the 
interest to be allowed was not to be 
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more than 4 per cent. That that re- 
striction was necessary was shown by 
the fact that there were several instances 
in which interest had, properly or im- 
properly been paid at a higher rate 
than was allowed by this Order. The 
next portion of the Order was that in- 
terest be not allowed to begin until the 
Railway Company had obtained a certi- 
ficate of the Board of Trade to the effect 
that two-thirds, at least, of the share 
capital authorized by the Bill, in respect 
whereof interest might be paid, had 
been actually issued and accepted. An- 
other regulation was that interest be 
allowed to be paid only until the expira- 
tion of the time allowed by the Bill for 
the completion of the railway, or until 
the half-yearly dividend day noxt after 
the opening of the railway for public 
traffic, whichever should first happen, 
or for such less period as the Commit- 
tee thought fit. That was also a very 
important condition, intended to seoure 
that the scheme was bond fide. It was also 
provided that interest should not accrue 
in favour of any shareholder for anytime 
during which his calls were in arrear. 
That was also a very proper arrange- 
ment. The next regulation was that 
the aggregate amount to be so paid for 
interest be estimated and stated in the 
Bill, and that a specific amount of the 
capital be appropriated by the Bill for 
that purpose, and that no capital in ex- 
cess of that amount be so applied, and 
that such appropriated capital be not 
deemed capital within Standing Order 
112. It was also provided that, if any 
part of the capital specifically appro- 
priated for the payment of interest 
should not be required and applied for 
that purpose, the same might be applied 
for the general purposes of the Company; 


that notice of the Company having power | ¢ 


so to pay interest be given in every pro- 
spectus, advertisement, or other docu- 
ment of the Company, and of any pro- 
moter, director, or agent of the Company, 
inviting subscriptions for shares, and in 
every certificate of shares, and that every 
such prospectus, advertisement, or other 
document, should distinguish and state 
in clear terms the amount of capital 
specifically appropriated for the payment 
of interest ; that the half-yearly accounts 
of the Company should show the amount 
on which, and the rate at which, interest 
had been paid, and the Company be 
authorized by the Bill to pay interest 


The Earl of Redesdale 
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accordingly, but not further or othorwise. 
He was extremely anxious that their 
Lordships should give a fair and im- 
partial consideration to these proposals, 
and either assent to them or reject them. 
It was the decision of the House of 
Commons which induced him to bring 
the matter forward ; and, as he had al- 
ready stated, if it had not been so de- 
cided by the House of Commons, he 
would not have troubled their Lordships 
with the subject at that period of the 
Session. It was a grave question for the 
consideration of their Lordships’ House 
whether they adopted the proposals or 
not. He hoped noble Lords would con- 
sider what was urged on both sides, and 
would decide according to what they 
thought just and best. The Amendment 
of his noble Friend (Lord Auckland) 
was to the effect that it was not desirable 
to alter Standing Order 128, or to sub- 
stitute for it a new Standing Order, until 
a Bill had been passed to amend the 
Companies Olauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, and the Companies Clauses Con- 
solidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, so far as 
these Acts related to the payment of in- 
terest out of capital by Railway or other 
Companies. That was altogether a mat- 
ter for their Lordships to consider; and 
what he desired was, to have their Lord- 
ships’ opinion upon this Order, which 
had passed the House of Commons in a 
very well attended House. Whatever 
their Lordships’ opinions might be, and 
whether they accepted or rejected it, it 
was necessary that they shvuld come to 
some decision at once, as it was incon- 
venient to have any uncertainty as to 
what the Standing Orders would be. 


Moved, to leave out the words (‘ pay- 
ment of’’) and insert (‘‘ Company from 
paying.”’) — (Zhe Chairman of Commit- 
608.) 


Lorp AUCKLAND, in rising to move 
the following Amendment, of which he 
had given Notice :— 

‘That it is not desirable to alter Standing 
Order 128, or to substitute for Standing Order 
128 a new Standing Order, until a Bill has been 
passed to amend the Companies Clauses Oon- 
solidation Act, 1845, and the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, so far as 
these Acts relate to the payment of interest out 
of capital by railway or other companies,” 
said, he would venture to remind their 
Lordships that, for some 35 years, the 
present Standing Order had governed 
the railway legislation of the country, 
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and good results had been obtained, for 
it put an end to a system of reckless 
speculation which had formerly done so 
much harm, and, at one time, bade fair 
to ruin the country. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of money, in the shape of capital, 
had been expended by Railway Com- 
panies under the regulations in force, 
and which had been supported by the 
Report of a Select Committee; and, 
therefore, he considered that in making 
such a radical alteration as was now pro- 
posed, if it were really necessary to do 
so, it was but fair that it should be done, 
not by a Standing Order, but as a Com- 
mittee had already recommended, by a 
Public Bill, after full discussion. He 
hoped that his Amendment would re- 
ceive the support of the House. 


Moved, ‘*That it is not desirable to alter 
Standing Order 128, or to substitute for Stand- 
ing Order 128 a new Standing Order, until a 
Bill has been passed to amend the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and the Com- 
panies Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 
1845, so far as these Acts relate to the payment 
of interest out of capital by railway or other 
companies.” —(The Lord Auckland.) 


Eart CAIRNS said, he perfectly 
agreed with his noble Friend the Chair- 
man of Committees (the Earl of Redesdale) 
that the question was one of the utmost 
importance to all who were concerned 
in Railway enterprize, and he regretted 
that it had come before the notice of the 
House in its present form. It was felt 
last year that this Standing Order would 
have to be reconsidered ; and in March, 
15 months ago, a small Select Committee 
of five Members of the other House was 
appointed to consider and take evidence 
on the subject. That Committee, no 
doubt, reported in favour of the general 
principle on which Parliament had 
hitherto acted; but held that excep- 
tions might very well be made in par- 
ticular cases, and that the alteration, if 
made at all, should be made by an Act 
of Parliament, and not by a new Stand- 
ing Order. As far as the other House 
was concerned, there appeared to be a 
disposition to alter the law; and, as he 
understood, several new undertakings 
were launched during the Recess on the 
faith that some alterations would be 
made in the Standing Orders ; and, that 
being so, he thought that this year the 
judgment of both Houses ought to have 
been taken as soon as possible. A good 
way of doing that would have been to 
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appoint a Joint Committee; but nothing 
whatever was done, neither last Session 
nor the present, till the other day, when 
this important question was disposed of 
as Private Business at a Wednesday 
Sitting. It was much to be regretted 
that the subject had now to be con- 
sidered at a comparatively late period of 
theSession. Heregretted that that House 
should have anything to say in the mat- 
ter ; but, with regard to the main point, 
there was, no doubt, a great deal to be 
said on both sides of the question as to 
whether interest should be paid or not. 
The practice of allowing interest to be 
paid out of capital during construction 
was, no doubt, a wrong practice, and 
one very apt to mislead the unwary, 
who bought shares without looking much 
below the surface of the investment, 
who were captivated with the idea that 
they would get 4 or 5 per cent from the 
very outset, and were under the impres- 
sion that the money came, not from 
capital, but from some kind of profit ; 
but, on the other hand, the position of 
all the old great Railway Companies 
had to be takeninto account. They had 
the power of issuing capital and obtain- 
ing money at a discount—that was, they 
could issue shares at £80 and let them 
stand for £100 stock, thus paying 4 per 
cent on the £100, as well as giving the 
proprietors £20 per share. It would, 
in fact, be much the same thing as 
issuing the stock at par, on the under- 
standing that interest should be paid 
out of capital for five years at 4 per 
cent, seeing that, in either case, the 
proprietor would have paid no more 
than £80. Therefore, if they wanted 
to make a new line, all they had to do 
was to issue new capital at a discount 
for that purpose. A question had been 
asked as to the result that would occur 
if this new Standing Order were not 
agreed to, and which must be answered 
in the negative, for if new Companies 
could neither issue shares at a discount 
nor pay interest out of capital, they 
could not be placed on the same footing 
as the old Companies. It had some- 
times been said, also, that if Railway 
Companies were allowed to pay interest 
out of capital, the same permission must 
be extended to other Companies also, 
including those formed for trading pur- 
poses. It seemed to him, however, that 
there was no very complete analogy be- 
tween trading Companies and Companies 
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formed for the purpose of constructing 
works. In the former case, the law 
simply ordered the Companies not to 
diminish their capital by the payment 
of interest ; but, in the latter case, this 
principle did not apply in the slightest 
degree, for Parliament could ascertain 
the amount wanted for a given under- 
taking, and could specify the sum, if 
any, to be allowed for the payment of 
interest during construction. He men- 
tioned these considerations to show that 
the question was not as simple as it had 
sometimes been assumed to be. He 
hoped that their Lordships would not 
do anything now which would finally, 
either one way or the other, settle the 
question ; but that they would postpone 
the consideration of it till the beginning 
of the next Session, and then do it bya 
Joint Committee in connection with an 
examination of the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, as he had 
suggested, in order that they might see 
whether there should be a new Standing 
Order on the matter, or that a general 
Bill dealing with the whole should be 
introduced. But they must take care 
not to do an injustice, and they must 
bear in mind that the course taken by 
the other House, if their Lordships 
simply refused to assent to it, would 
greatly tend to injure undertakings 
launched in view of the alteration of 
the Standing Order; and he should 
accordingly suggest to their Lordships 
that, with regard to the Railway Bills 
of the present Session, the alteration 
might be made, and the Standing Order 
of the other House might be acted 
upon, but only so far as regarded the 
present Session, on clear proof that the 
proposed lines were desirable, and could 
not otherwise be constructed. In order 
to meet the point, he would suggest an 
addition to one of the clauses, to the 
effect that in the case of the Railway 
Bills which had been passed that Ses- 
sion of 1883, such a rate of interest, if 
any, might be allowed as according to 
the circumstances could be made. By 
that means, all injustice would be 
avoided. He hoped that his sugges- 
tion would be approved by their Lord- 
ships, but upon the clear understanding 
that, in next Session, there should be a 
Joint Committee to examine the whole 
matter, and determine upon what course 
should be taken in the future. He be- 
lieved that that would be the better 
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course. He might mention one other 
point. Of late years several Acts had 
been passed authorizing trust funds to 
be invested in railway stock; and such 
provisions were very common in trust 
deeds and wills, but with the qualifica- 
tion that the investment should be in 
the debenture stock of Companies which 
had paid a dividend on their ordinary 
stock for a certain number of years. If 
the change were made, that qualification 
would not hold good any longer. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, there could. 
be no doubt that the question under dis- 
cussion involved the safety of a very 
large amount of property. In any case, 
whatever decision might be come to, he 
regarded it as a remarkable testimony 
of the soundness of Railway finance, that 
the noble Earl the Chairman of Com- 
mittees (the Earl of Redesdale) should 
consider that the time had come when, 
by the adoption of the provisions he had 
recommended, the Standing Order of 
1848 might, with safety, be relaxed. 
The great Railway Companies would, 
he (Lord Houghton) believed, be per- 
fectly ready to accept the provisional 
arrangement suggested by the noble 
and learned Earl opposite (Earl Cairns) ; 
and next Session, the House could pro- 
ceed in the proper way, by passing a 
general Bill on the subject. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
considered that, in approaching this sub- 
ject, the House should deal with the 
proposal according to its own deliberate 
opinion, and not attach too much im- 
portance to a Resolution passed ‘‘ else- 
where” by a not considerable majority. 
As to the advice given to them by his 
noble and learned Friend (Earl Cairns), 
from whom he seldom or never differed 
—especially on subjects in which no 
Party feeling could be involved—without 
some misgiving as to whether he (the 
Lord Chancellor) himself might not be 
mistaken, it seemed to him that the 
reason given by his noble and learned 
Friend for the opinion, in which he 
(the Lord Chancellor) thoroughly con- 
curred, that the time had not yet 
arrived for a permanent change of the 
Standing Order, went further than his 
noble and learned Friend had suggested. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) did not think 
that the question could be left unpreju- 
diced till another Session, if the sugges- 
tion was agreed to; and if they did not 
decide it one way or another now, it 
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ought to be left untouched; but that 
would hardly be done by his noble and 
learned Friend’s proposal. His noble 
and learned Friend had not expressed 
a positive opinion on the general ques- 
tion one way or the other. He had 
stated that there was a great deal to be 
said on both sides; but he (the Lord 
Chancellor) thought that his observa- 
tions tended more in the direction of 
this change than of the existing Rule. 
If he had dwelt at equal length on the 
other side of the question, he thought 
the noble and learned Earl might have 
been able to suggest reasons of equal 
force on the other side of the question. 
He could not help thinking that they 
ought to proceed with great care, for it 
was a very serious thing to change, 
without ample deliberation, a Rule 
founded on the sound principle of let- 
ting it be understood that when Parlia- 
ment sanctioned a certain amount of 
capital, it meant what it said, and not 
something else. If they were to permit 
the deduction of 20 per cent from £100 
of nominal capital, as a dividend, that 
would reduce the real capital to £80 in- 
stead of £100, and would be a delusion ; 
it was simply returning to the subscriber 
20 per cent out of the money which he 
had nominally invested. He might just 
as well keep the £20 in his pocket, and 
let the capital be called £80. His noble 
and learned Friend had stated that the 
same thirg might be accomplished by 
the issue of shares at a discount, for 
which purpose powers were seldom, if 
ever, given to a Company when first 
authorized; but when a Company had 
erected its works, and secured its credit, 
Parliament did frequently authorize it 
to raise further capital in that manner 
on such terms as might be thought 
proper. But the distinction was this, 
that the issue of shares at a discount was 
after, and not before, and when the work 
had been done for which the Company 
was formed, when everyone knew with 
whom he was dealing and the real state 
of the credit of the Company; whereas 
the proposition now in question was 
that a similar course should be taken 
at the very beginning of the under- 
taking, when it might turn out, as such 
undertakings, unfortunately, did some- 
times, to be a bubble, and when shares 
were being floated in the market by 
persons who might turn out to have no 
real interest in the practical success of 
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the concern, and who never intended to 
have any permanent connection with it. 
If a discount on the capital which Par- 
liament required to be deposited were 
allowed, certainly, as regarded the word 
to be used, it would be more correct 
to use the word discount, than the 
word interest. Nobody would be de- 
ceived in the one case; but, in the 
other case, inconsiderate persons might 
imagine that they were putting money 
into a secure investment, from which 
they would get a return in the shape of 
interest. His noble and learned Friend 
had stated the arguments on one side of 
the case rather than the other; and he 
(the Lord Chancellor) had so far fol- 
lowed that example, as to put the ar- 
guments on the other side. Coming 
to the question of the principle in- 
volved in the proposition of his noble 
and learned Friend, that this matter 
should be treated as not fit to be de- 
termined now, at the end of the Ses- 
sion, without deliberate consideration 
by a Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament, then it ought to be re- 
mitted to such Committee without the 
prejudice which must necessarily arise 
if, in the meantime, their Lordships 
were to say that the new principle should 
be adopted ad interim in the case of 
Bills which had passed the other House 
this Session. On what ground could 
it be said that good faith required any- 
thing of the kind? Those who had in- 
troduced the Bills were perfectly well 
acquainted with the Standing Orders of 
both Houses; and they had no right 
to reckon upon any change in either, 
merely because a Committee of ono 
House had recommended that the sub- 
ject should be considered. He could 
not help thinking, therefore, that that 
consideration must be dismissed, and 
that there was much to be said for the 
proposal of the noble Lord (Lord Auck- 
land)— 

‘‘That it is not desirable to alter Standing 
Order 128, or to substitute for Standing Order 
128 a new Standing Order, until a Bill has been 
passed to amend the Companies Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845, and the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, so far as 
these Acts relate to the payment of interest out 
of capital by railway or other companies.” 
There was certainly great force in that 
view. It was in the power of Parlia- 
ment, in any particular Act, to deter- 
mine that the existing provision should 
not apply; but, on the other hand, the 
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general rule was that the law as laid 
down by the Act should be applied, and 
a suspension of the Standing Order was 
necessary to enable any deviation to take 
place. Ifthe general rule were not right, 
the Act of 1845 ought to be amended. 
He was not prepared to lay down the 
contrary rule, as they would do by adopt- 
ing this Resolution ; and he did not think 
any sufficient reason had been given 
why it should be done in favour of Bills 
now before Parliament. He did not 
think either that their Lordships were 
bound to alter this Standing Order, be- 
cause the other House had done so. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the noble and learned Earl beside 
him (Earl Oairns) had thought that he 
would follow the advice and promote 
the wishes of the Government. This 
change, he (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
believed, had been proposed and sup- 
ported by the President of the Board of 
Trade in the other House, and his noble 
and learned Friend, no doubt, imagined 
that, in providing a middle course, by 
which, without entirely differing from 
the President of the Board of Trade, we 
could protect the principles of existing 
legislation, he should be complying with 
the wishes and following in the path 
prescribed by the Government; but his 
noble and learned Friend must have 
forgotten, for the moment, sufficiently 
to reflect on that remarkable phenome- 
non of modern politics—namely, the 
dual personality of Mr. Chamberlain. 
He did not suppose the Government 
was divided; such a thing never oc- 
curred; but Mr. Chamberlain was two 
personalities ; he was not the same man 
in Birmingham that he was in Downing 
Street; nor was he the same man on 
Mondays and Wednesdays that he was 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. That was to 
say, he was not the same man on Go- 
vernment nights as he was on nights 
devoted to Private Business. He had a 
double personality of time and of place. 
It was, doubtless, through overlooking 
this obvious peculiarity of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s remarkable career, that his noble 
and learned Friend found himself in his 
present position. At the same time, it 
appeared to him (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) that the argumentsof the nobleand 
learned Earl on the Woolsack were very 
convincing, and he thought they had 
better leave the matter unprejudiced, 
especially as there seemed to be no 
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anxiety on the other side of the House 
to spare Mr. Chamberlain’s feelings. 
Considering the enormous amount of 
property affected, this was one of the 
gravest Resolutions the House could 
pass. As regarded it, there was an 
obvious objection which must strike 
everyone, for it was really a proposal to 
enable a certain number of investors to 
practise upon themselves a species of 
wholly innocent self-deceit, and to take, 
in the form of interest, what was 
really a little of their own capital re- 
turned to them. That was what struck 
one at first sight, and he was far from 
saying there might not be reason of 
public policy in favour of the change. 
But, apart from that, the reasons of 
public policy were of two kinds, and 
might operate in two different direc- 
tions. This was entirely a question 
whether the kind of railway, which its 
friends called a contractors’ railway, 
and its enemies called a bogus railway, 
was a kind of railway which it was de- 
sirable to multiply. If railways would 
pay, the capital would, no doubt, speedily 
be found, as there was great want of 
safe investments at the present time. 
But railways were very often wanted by 
a district, or by certain persons in a dis- 
trict, which would not only not pay, but 
which would not pay even their working 
expenses. If they passed this Rule, and 
amended their Standing Orders in the 
way now suggested, they would, no 
doubt, facilitate the construction of rail- 
ways of this kind. While these rail- 
ways, however, would benefit a district, 
or some of its inhabitants, it was only 
fair to remember that considerable in- 
jury might be inflicted upon the main 
railway to which the district belonged, 
and a blow of that kind might result in 
injury to the public. What would occur 
would be that one of these small con- 
tractors’ railways, that did not pay its 
own expenses, must, in the long run, 
be bought up by the main railway of 
the district through which it passed. It 
would offer itself to some neighbouring 
railway, and it had a thousand modes 
of pressure by which it could force the 
main railway to buy it up. That was 
really like presenting, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, a father of a family, already over- 
burdened with spendthrift sons, whom 
he bimself had engendered and brought 
up, a new prodigal son for whose ex- 
istence he was not responsible. It was 
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a matter that might be necessary as a 
point of policy to be done; but it ought 
not to be done hastily, or with a light 
heart. If they passed this proposal 
they would be simply inflicting heavy 
burdens upon ‘the main line railways, 
which, in the end, the public would find 
to be practically imposed upon them- 
selves, when they came to pay the 
increased fares, and experienced the 
diminished accommodation which would 
probably be the result. Although he 
confessed that his feeling was rather 
against it, he was anxious not to pre- 
judice the consideration of a subject 
upon which sufficient argument had not 
been heard ; and it was not the duty of 
Parliament, permanently, to take the 
course proposed, without giving to so 
grave a matter the utmost consideration 
in its power. For these reasons, he 
should support the view of the noble 
and learned Earl on the Woolsack. 
Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
statement of the noble Marquess was 
not quite accurate. He had said this 
amended Standing Order had been 
brought forward in the other House 
by the Government, and supported by 
them. The fact, however, was that 
the proposition was made, not by the 
Government, but by the Chairman of 
Committees in the other House; and 
it was supported by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who had expressly stated that he 
did not speak for the Government in the 
matter, though, he added, most of his 
Colleagues agreed with him in favour of 
the change. When the noble Marquess 
criticized apparent differences of opi- 
nion, it must be remembered that that 
was not the first time, this Session, that 
such differences had been exhibited by 
the speeches of the noble Marquess and 
those of the noble and learned Earl by 
his side (Earl Cairns). In this matter 
they had nothing to do with any ques- 
tion as between old and new railways. 
The Legislature had thought fit to im- 
pose the conditions on which Railway 
Companies could borrow money, and 
a good many years ago Parliament 
came to the conclusion that it was un- 
sound in principle to sanction a nominal 
payment of interest, which was only a 
return of a portion of the capital. For 
his own part, he (Earl Granville) thought 
it was a matter that affected this House 
very much, as well as the other House ; 
and, therefore, it was one that ought to 
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be very carefully considered. In these 
circumstances, he was inclined to agree 
with his noble and learned Friend (the 
Lord Chancellor) that the question 
should be left entirely open; and he 
could not see why the necessary consi- 
deration should not be obtained by the 
simple adoption of the Amendment of 
the noble Lord behind him (Lord Auck- 
land). He could not conceive any ques- 
tion which could possibly bear less of a 
Party character than this; and, indi- 
vidually, he should vote for that noble 
Lord’s Amendment. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he was under the 
impression that this was a proposal which 
was supported by the Government ; and 
he thought he was justified in saying 
that the Government came there in order 
to maintain, as they had maintained in 
the other House, the alteration of the 
Standing Order. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Oh, no! Isaid 
it was not supported by thé Government 
as a Government. 

Eart CAIRNS said, it was supported 
by Mr. Chamberlain ; and what was Mr. 
Chamberlain ? He was the President 
of the Board of Trade, and, in that capa- 
city, he was at the head of the Railway 
Department of the country, for the 
Board of Trade was practically the 
Railway Department. Did the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) mean to 
say it was competent for the President 
of the Railway Department to support 
a proposition in the House of Commons, 
and then to turn round and say it had 
not been supported by the Government ? 
Did he not commit the Government, by 
what he said in regard to the Business 
of that Department? What would the 
noble Earl himself (Earl Granville), or 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (the Earl of Derby), 
think, if either of them answered a 
Question in regard to the Business of 
his Department, and then Mr. Chamber- 
lain, or someone else, were to say—‘‘ Oh! 
the noble Earl did not speak on behalf 
of the Government?’’ Could the other 
Members of the Government throw over 
the foreign policy of the noble Earl, and 
say it was not their policy? Or could 
they take up a similar attitude with re- 
gard to the policy of the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies? 
What was the Board of Trade for, ex- 
cept to give advice to the House of 
Commons, or the House of Lords, upon 
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the policy that ought to be pursued in 
regard to railway matters. And it was 
absurd to say that, when the President 
of the Board of Trade advised Parlia- 
ment on these matters, he did not speak 
on behalf of the Government. He 
(Earl Cairns) was entitled to view this 
as a proposition of the Government ; 
and he had ventured to suggest an 
Amendment which would remove some 
of the objections to the proposal. If it 
was not their proposition, by no means 
let it be adopted. 

Tuz Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he wished to point out that that was not 
a proposition of the Government which 
they now repudiated. It had never been 
their proposal. It was simply a ques- 
tion of Standing Orders; and it had 
never been the custom of the Govern- 
ment of the day to take up these ques- 
tions, but rather to leave them to the 
discretion of the House. It seemed to 
him contrary to all sound practice, be- 
sides being inconvenient, that such mat- 
ters should be made Party questions ; 
and he maintained that, in a matter of 
this kind, they were justified in acting 
individually. 


Motion (Zhe Chairman of Committees) 
negatived. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it was, in his opinion, undesirable that 
they should pass a Resolution, stating 
that they should not alter their Stand- 
ing Orders except by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and he would, therefore, suggest 
that as the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Auckland) had now attained his main 
object, it would be expedient for him to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was 
also of opinion that it would be better 
that the Amendment should be with- 
drawn. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommiTreEs) said, he would 
consent to his proposition being with- 
drawn. 


Motion (Zhe Lord Auckland) (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn. 

Then it was moved, “That it is not desirable 
to alter Standing Order No. 128, or to substitute 


for Standing Order No. 128, a new Standing 
Order.” —(Zhe Lord Auckland.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Earl Cairns 
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RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATION. 


Tne Eart or SANDWICH asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, What they 
intend to do with the Rivers Oonser- 
vancy and Floods Prevention Bill? It 
was a measure of great importance, and 
had been introduced year after year, but 
was now apparently no nearer passing 
than it ever was. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przst- 
DENT of the Counctt), in reply, said, he 
had been in communication on the sub- 
ject with his right hon. Friend, Mr. 
Dodson, who had charge of the Bill in 
the other House, and he was able to say 
that, although the pressure of Public 
Business had hitherto prevented the 
Bill’s progress, the Government were 
anxious to proceed with it, if it were 
possible, and had not abandoned ail 
hope of passing it into law this Ses- 
sion. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (FUNDs, 
&o.) BILL | H.L. | 


A Bill to consolidate the Accounting Depart- 
ments of the Supreme Court of Judicature; 
and for other purposes—Was presented by The 
Lorp CuanceLitor; read 1*. (No. 130.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF OCOMMONS, 


Tuesday, 26th June, 1883. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvuntic Birts—Second Reading— 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders [216), 
debate adjourned; Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) 
[236]. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Zenth Night}]— 
R.P. 

Reported from the Standing Committee on Law 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Frocedure— 
Criminal Code (Indictable Offences Proce- 
dure) * [No. 226]; Court of Criminal Ap- 
peal *. 

Third Reading—Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
[231], and passed, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—2>0.o1-—— 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL.—[Bitt 216.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Ir. Dodds.) 

Mr. E. STANHOPE wished to make 
a few remarks before these Bills were 
read a secondtime. He had hoped that 
some Representative of the Board of 
Trade would have been present, and in 
the absence of any Representative of that 


Board he would move the Adjournment 
of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. EB. Stanhope.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—[Briu 217.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—[Br1 218.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
SECOND READING. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





PARLIAMENT — CRIMINAL CODE (IN. 
DICTABLE OFFENCES PROCEDURE) 
BILL. 

Leave given to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law and Courts of Justice, 


and Legal Procedure to make a Special | 
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Report in the case of the Criminal Code 
(Indictable Offences Procedure) Bill ; 

Special Report brought up, and read as 
followeth :— 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
reported from the Standing Committee 
on Law and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure, to whom the Criminal Code 
(Indictable Offences Procedure Bill) was 
referred, That they had agreed to the 
following Special Report :— 


“The Committee, having completed 
the consideration of the Court of Cri- 
minal Appeal Bill, commenced the con- 
sideration of the Criminal Code (Indict- 
able Offences Procedure) Bill on the 5th 
instant, and proceeded therewith on the 
7th, 12th, 14th, 19th, and 21st instant. 

‘During such consideration Clause 1 
was agreed to without amendment; 
Clauses 3, 7, 10, and 11 were agreed to 
with amendments; the consideration of 
Clauses 2, 4, and 5 was postponed; 
Clauses 6, 8, and 9 were struck out of 
the Bill. 

‘Notice has already been given of 
390 amendments to be moved on the 
remaining 120 Clauses of the Bill. 

‘*The Committee are of opinion that 
there is no prospect of their being able 
to consider the remaining Olauses of the 
Bill, or any substantial portion of them, 
so as to allow the Bill to be reported to 
the House at such a period of the Ses- 
sion as would afford the House an op- 
portunity of duly considering the Bill, 
and therefore the Committee have re- 
solved not to proceed further with the 
consideration of the Bill.” 

Special Report to be printed. [No. 
225.] 


Bill reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure ; 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


Minutes of Proceeding to be printed. 
[No. 226.] 


PARLIAMENT—COURT OF CRIMINAL 
APPEAL BILL. 

Bill reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure ; 

Report to lie upon the Table. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered 


upon Monday next, and to be prinéed, 
[Bill 244.) 
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QUESTIONS. 


—OQo— 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—JAMES 
CAREY, THE APPROVER. 


Mr. MAYNE asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that James Carey has written 
from Kilmainham Gaol to the Town 
Clerk of Dublin, announcing his inten- 
tion of taking his seat as a member of 
the Dublin Town Council at the next 
meeting of that body, and that the 
Letter was written on Government 
stamped paper, and initialed by the 
Governor of the Gaol ; whether the said 
James Carey has received Her Ma- 
jesty’s pardon for the murders of which 
he has declared himself on oath to have 
been guilty; whether, if not pardoned, 
Carey is not now in the position of a 
person awaiting trial; whether it is not 
legally in the power of the Executive to 
put him upon trial for his life; and, 
whether, if the Government determine 
to recommend to Her Majesty to pardon 
Carey, they intend imposing any condi- 
tions upon him, before the pardon is 
granted, as to quitting and remaining 
out of the Country, or otherwise ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): It is a fact, 
I believe, that James Carey has written 
from Kilmainham Gaol the letter which 
is referred to in the Question. That 
letter was written on paper which bore 
the stamp, and which was initialed by 
the Governor of the gaol; but there is 
no significance in this fact, as all persons 
in the gaol when they write letters for 
outside are furnished with paper, and 
the said letters are initialed by the Go- 
vernor. James Carey has not received 
any formal pardon from Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he is, of course, in the 
position of a person liable to be tried 
for the offence he has admitted to have 
committed. The consideration of the 
matter is at present before His Excel- 
lency ; and I feel sure His Excellency 
will give great attention to the question 
of imposing conditions such as are re- 
ieezed to before any pardon is given to 

im. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—SALMON FISH- 
ING IN LOUGH FOYLE. 

Mr. KENNY asked the President of 

the Board of Trade, If there is any par- 
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ticular size of steamer exempt from car- 
rying lights at night when under steam 
and near the coast or in a bay or river; 
if the steamer employed watching the 
salmon boat fishing in Lough Foyle goes 
about constantly without any lights ; and, 
whether this steamer is exempted ; and, 
if not, whether any steps will be taken 
to protect the fishermen from the con- 
stant danger of being run down by this 
vessel ? ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that all sea-going ships, without refer- 
ence to size, were required by law to 
carry red and green side lights. In the 
particular case referred to he was in- 
formed that in order to watch the fishe- 
ries these lights were dispensed with, 
and in police boats the lights were also 
sometimes taken down. The Board of 
Trade did not consider the matter called 
for interference on their part. 


INDIA—CRIMINAL CODE PROCEDURE 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, in view of the great import- 
ance of having the official Reports upon 
Mr. Ibert’s Jurisdiction Bill (India) in 
possession of the House before it rises, 
he will now telegraph to the Indian Go- 
vernment for the Reports from Bengal 
and Assam which have been already re- 
ceived; whether he can confirm the 
statement of Zhe Times Correspondent 
that the great majority of these Reports 
are against the Bill; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have received any 
confirmation of the alarming reports as 
to race antagonism shown by Natives 
towards Europeans, described in the 
letter of Zhe Times Calcutta Corre- 
spondent of Monday the 25th? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I must ask the 
hon. Member for Eye to have a little 
patience. Last week I told the hon. 
Member that the Government of India 
are aware how anxious we are that these 
Reports should be sent home without 
delay, and that it is therefore unneces- 
sary to telegraph for them to be sent 
piecemeal. I have really nothing to 
add to thisanswer. I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to let me have an opportunity 
of seeing the Reports before giving any 
opinion as to whether they do or do not 
confirm the statement of The Zimes Cor- 
respondent. Her Majesty’s Government 
have not received any confirmation of 
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the alarming reports referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
hon. Gentleman asked me to have pa- 
tience. I would ask him whether it 
would not greatly facilitate the produc- 
tion of these Reports if they were tele- 
graphed for ; and whether, in fact, three 
weeks would not be saved ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I have told the 
hon. Member that the Indian Govern- 
ment are well aware how anxious we 
are to have these Reports sent home as 
soon as possible, and it would, there- 
fore, not expedite matters at all to tele- 
graph for them. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
BECHUANALAND. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is a fact, as stated 
in Thursday’s papers, that Dr. Jorissen, 
the Attorney General for the Transvaal, 
has had an interview with Lord Derby, 
and has stated that the moral responsi- 
bility for all the troubles in Bechuana- 
land rests upon Sir Hercules Robinson ; 
that the main cause for those troubles 
is to be looked for in inter-tribal 
struggles; that there is not, and has 
not been for thirty years past, anything 
like ‘‘ veiled slavery ” in the Transvaal ; 
that the native chiefs in Bechuanaland 
spontaneously offered to the Transvaal 
Government to come under its jurisdic- 
tion; whether there is any foundation 
for the above statements; and, whether, 
or not, many Despatches proving the 
existence of ‘‘ veiled slavery’? among 
the Boers have been sent home from 
British Governors and other reliable 
persons in South Africa ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The con- 
versation between the Secretary of State 
and Dr. Jorissen was entirely private 
and confidential, and therefore I am not 
able to say anything further about it 
except this—that with reference to the 
statements in the Question there seems 
to be no foundation for them. If Dr. 
Jorissen did make those statements, I 
need hardly say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment does not agree with them. As 
to the last paragraph of the Question, I 
would refer the hon. Member to a Blue 
Book of 1869, entitled ‘‘ Correspondence 
relating to the alleged kidnapping and 
enslaving of young Africans by the 
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people of the Transvaal.’”’ There the 
hon. Member will find all the informa- 
tion he wants. But the aspect of the 
case as presented by the Transvaalers 
themselves will best be seen by reference 
to a later Blue Book—C. 1342, 1876— 
which contains a Memorandum drawn 
up for the Secretary of State by Presi- 
dent Burgers, who in 1875 was in Eng- 
land on some financial business. In it 
he admits the past existence of kidnap- 
ping and slave-dealing practices; but 
says that since the Pretorius party finally 
prevailed in 1865 the abuses have been 
fairly put down, and he challenges and 
appeals to Chiefs living under the Re- 
public as to their good treatment. Lord 
Carnarvon, writing from the Colonial 
Office, communicated this Memorandum 
to the Governor of the Cape, with an 
expression of his satisfaction at its con- 
tents. 


POST OF FICE—POSTAL ORDER SYSTEM 
—EXTENSION TO THE COLO- 
NIES. 


Mr. RANKIN asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, in the interests of 
emigrants and others who desire to 
transmit small sums of money either to 
or from this Country to the Colonies, he 
would take into his consideration the 
desirability of extending the Postal 
Order system to the Colonies, or of 
lessening the cost of Post Office Orders ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member I am glad to be able to 
state that a Bill is being prepared, which 
I hope shortly to introduce, to authorize 
negotiations being entered into with the 
various Colonies for the extension of the 
Postal Order system to them. 


NAVY—ISSUE OF THE NAVAL 
DISCIPLINE ACT, 1866, AS AMENDED. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will lay upon 
the Table a Copy of the Naval Disci- 
pline Act of 1866, as it is proposed to be 
issued to the Navy, when amended by 
the Naval Discipline and Enlistment 
Act Amendment Bill now before Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, he was willing to meet the 
wish of the right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, and he was in communication with 
the authorities as to the best means of 
doing so, 
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FRANCE AND TUNIS—THE CAPITU- 
LATIONS. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to a statement of the Correspon- 
dent of the “‘ Daily News,” in the edition 
of yesterday, with regard to the Capitu- 
lations with Tunis, to the effect that an 
arrangement has been settled between 
France and this Country ; and, if he will 
state what that arrangement is ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have been in 
communication with the Government of 
France, and have every reason to believe 
that a satisfactory settlement of this 
question will be arrived at; but they 
cannot at present make any further 
statement. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL. 


In reply to Mr. Srantzy Lercuron, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Go- 
vernment were very desirous to have 
the Intermediate Education (Wales) Bill 
submitted to the decision of the House ; 
but until progress had been made with 
the Bills now before the House he could 
not make any definite statement on the 
subject. 


ARMY—RIOT AT THE CURRAGH 
CAMP. 


Str HENRY FLETCHER: I wish to 
ask the Secretary of State for War a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice—namely, Whether he has 
received any official information with re- 
gard to the serious riot reported to have 
taken place at the camp at Curragh be- 
tween the 4th Battalion Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers and the 8th Battalion Con- 
naught Rangers ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have received no detailed Report on the 
subject. I received late last night a 
short telegram stating that the accounts 
had been very much exaggerated; and 
this morning His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief has received the 
following telegram from Major General 
Fraser, the officer commanding at the 
Curragh :— 

‘‘A quarrel between two Militia regiments 
at the Curragh Camp is greatly magnified by 
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the newspapers. The quarrel was quickly 
quelled. No firearms used. No men killed; 
no recurrence possible, Connaught Rangers 
having marched away.” 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—BRITISH 
SHERBRO. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND: I should 
like to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether he has re- 
ceived any official information of the 
fighting said to be going on in British 
Sherbro ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Ali we 
have received is a telegram stating that 
the stronghold of the Chief Gbow has 
been taken, with the loss of two men 
wounded and one policeman. 


SOUTH AFRICA —THE TRANSVAAL — 
THE WAR BETWEEN THE BOERS 
AND MAPOCH. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
if the Government had any information 
of the terms of capitulation that had 
been offered to the Chief Mapoch, now 
beseiged by the Boers ? 

Mr. GORST: I would ask whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has any in- 
formation which leads them to think 
that Mapoch will get worse terms with 
the Boers because of his action during 
the late war ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I really 
cannot answer so hypothetical a Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORST: I ask whether the Go- 
vernment has any information? Surely 
that is not a hypothetical Question? I 
will put it in this way—Whether the 
British Resident in the Transvaal has 
made any Report to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the subject of the terms of 
the capitulation ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Perhaps 
the hon. and learned Member will give 
Notice of that Question. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
EXTENSION OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Mr. COOPE asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether the Govern- 
ment are taking steps for the erection 
without delay of the proposed extension 
of the National Gallery ; and, whethera 
Contract has yet been entered into for 
the execution of the necessary works ? 
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Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, plans were being prepared as 
rapidly as possible for the erection of 
the new building, and he hoped before 
long to invite the attention of the House 
to them. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


_—<-0co— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Br1 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Ditke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 


COMMITTEE. [ Progress 25th June. | 
| TENTH NIGHT. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Lilegal Practices. 


Clause 6 (Certain expenditure to be 
illegal practice). 

Mr. STANTON said, the decision 
which the Committee had arrived at 
had not, he was glad to say, touched the 
main issue of the important ‘question 
which he was about to lay before them. 
He had not voted for the Amendment of 
the noble Lord the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton); not be- 
cause he did not approve of the principle 
which that Amendment contained, but 
because he did not wish to make any 
distinction between the boroughs and 
the counties with reference to the con- 
veyance of electors to the poll. They had 
had a long discussion last night upon 
this vexed question, and he could not 
help saying that there had been mani- 
fested a great difference of opinion 
amongst hon. Members upon the sub- 
ject; but as the Attorney General had 
shown himself to be unwilling that the 
expenses of conveyance should be paid, 
he regarded it as almost hopeless to 
attempt to carry his Amendment. There 
was no doubt that the general sense 
of the Committee had been expressed 
against that Amendment, and he might 
fairly take it that the principal reason 
why Members objected to the payment 
for the conveyance of voters to the poll 
was on the score of excessive expendi- 
ture. This Bill was notoriously intended 
to operate for the reduction of the expen- 
diture at elections, and it was only natural 
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that hon. Members who were in favour 
of that principle should wish to reduce 
the large item of cost which came under 
the head of conveyante. But of all the 
expenses connected with elections that 
which was incurred for the conveyance 
of voters to the poll for the purpose of 
recording their votes was, in his opinion, 
the most legitimate. If men were to 
have the franchise at all he could not 
help thinking that it was only right 
that considerable facilities should be 
afforded them for the purpose of record- 
ing their votes. And he quite agreed 
with the statement that had been made, 
over and over again in the course of 
these discussions, that there would be a 
large disfranchisement of voters if the 
Bill were carried in its present form. 
The hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Whitley) had told them there were 7,000 
electors in that town which it would 
disfranchise in the sense that had been 
explained ; and he added his testimony 
to that of the hon. Member that a very 
large number of electors would also be 
disfranchised in the borough which he 
had the honour to represent (Stroud). He 
took it that upon the average through- 
out the country at least 4 per cent of 
the electors would be disfranchised in 
this way. Now, as he had already said, 
he thought it incumbent on them to 
make the act of voting on the part of 
these persons as easy as possible, and 
as far as he could see there were only 
two ways by which this result could be 
arrived at. Either they must allow the 
expenses of conveyance to be paid, or 
else they must adopt some method by 
which voters who lived at a distance 
from the polling stations could record 
their votes at home; in other words, 
they must adopt the system of voting 
papers. That question, however, would 
be raised by the noble Lord the Member 
for North Nottinghamshire (Viscount 
Galway), who had placed an Amendment 
on the Paper. He would, therefore, not 
detain the Committee any further on that 
point. He rose for the purpose of advo- 
eating the claims of the out-voters, and 
that subject he thought had not yet been 
sufficiently discussed. There were three 
or four classes of out-voters. First, 
there were the faggot voters in counties, 
with whom he had not much sympathy, 
and whom he should not be sorry to see 
abolished. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that one large source of expen- 
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diture would be removed if faggot 
voters were disfranchised. He thought 
they were now approaching manhood 
suffrage. [‘‘No, no!”] There was no 
doubt that the term ‘manhood suf- 
frage’’ sounded very Radical in the 
ears of some hon. Members; but he 
could assure them that there was nothing 
of that character about it. They must 
have voters with a certain habitation 
andaname. Now, as they were assi- 
milating the franchise as between bo- 
roughs and counties, he did not see why 
they should not adopt residential man- 
hood suffrage in the counties, as they 

ractically had it now in the boroughs. 
n that way they should get rid of a large 
item of expenditure, and then it might 
fairly be said that this conveyance of 
voters would not be so objectionable to 
county Members on the score of large 
expense. There was another class of out- 
voters who would be entirely disfran- 
chised if the Bill passed in its present 
form, and who, he said, ought not to be 
disfranchised. With these he had much 
more sympathy than with the last. This 
class consisted of voters who, from some 
cause over which they had no control, 
had removed their residence to some 
distance from the polling place, and 
would, in consequence, be disfran- 
chised because they could not afford, 
supposing they were labouring men, 
to give up half-a-day’s work or more 
in order to attend the poll; and, 
inasmuch as the Bill would not allow 
their railway fares to be paid, they were 
under a great disability as compared 
with those voters who lived nearer to 
the polling stations. Another class of 
out-voters consisted of labourers and ar- 
tizans in the service of large employers 
of labour engaged in building, or in 
constructing railways, or similar under- 
takings, and these were often sent for 
weeks or months together into the neigh- 
bouring counties, or it might be to the 
extremities of the Kingdom. It was 
quite impossible that a man so situated 
could come up to the poll and record his 
vote. He would, therefore, be entirely 
disfranchised. He said that men of this 
class were deserving of consideration at 
the hands of the House, and he sincerely 
hoped that something might be done to 
enable them to vote by voting paper. If 
the House was determined not to allow 
the expense of conveyance to be paid, 
either by one candidate or by two candi- 
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dates jointly, thissystem must beresorted 
to, unless the class of persons he had 
described were to be practically disfran- 
chised. He would remind the Committee 
that the out-voter was one of the great 
sources of the Petitions against Mem- 
bers, made with the object of unseating 
them after they had gone through so 
much labour. The Committee would be 
aware of the position which out-voters 
oocupied in relation to almost all elec- 
tions. Every hon. Member knew well 
that the first questions an election agent 
asked with regard to any borough were 
—First, ‘‘ How many public-houses have 
you got?”’ Secondly, ‘‘ What are you 
going to do with the out-voters?” He 
knew that those matters largely exer- 
cised the ingenuity of clever election 
agents. For these reasons, he thought 
that something ought to be done to assist 
out-voters in recording their votes both 
in boroughs and counties. He would 
ask the Commitee to consider fairly who 
it was that this clause would disfran- 
chise. First in importance were the out- 
voters, whom he took most seriously 
under his care. But this question of 
conveyance had been discussed irrespec- 
tive of the out-voters, and had turned 
more especially on allowing voters who 
lived at a short distance to be brought 
up to the poll. That question having 
been decided in the negative, he would 
point out that the clause would disfran- 
chise the sick, the lame, and the infirm, 
who constituted, unhappily, a large 
class. It was certain that these people 
could not, and would not, vote if the 
Bill passed in its present form. But 
there were two ways in which this diffi- 
culty might be remedied; and he was 
happy to see that the matter had been 
taken in hand by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with a view to increase the 
number of polling places, which would 
enable voters who lived at a long distance 
from the polling station to record their 
votes without sacrificing a day’s pay, or 
interfering with their ordinary labour. 
The other question they had to con- 
sider was whether they could devise any 
satisfactory system which would enable 
these persons to vote; and, with that 
object in view, he begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 22, after the word “ other- 
wise,’’ to insert the words ‘unless such electors 
be residing, at the time of the election, beyond 
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the county or borough, or at a distance of more 
than three miles from the polling place at which 
they may be entitled to vote.” —( Ir. Stanton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must appeal to 
his hon. Friend to consider whether he 
was not, in moving this Amendment, 
taking a course which would unneces- 
sarily prolong the discussion of this 
Bill? The Committee had begun to 
discuss the question of conveyance at 8 
o’clock yesterday evening, and during 
four hours and a-half every topic in 
connection with that subject had been 
argued over and over again. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member was the same 
as that embodied in the other Amend- 
ments which had been discussed. They 
had already considered the question with 
reference to voters living in counties 
and boroughs, whether they lived near 
the voting places or not, and then they 
had proceeded to discuss whether they 
could take in those voters who lived 
outside. He was bound to say that his 
hon. Friend had used no argument which 
had any novelty about it in advocating 
his Amendment; he had, in fact, only 
repeated what had been said in the 
course of the discussion last night. He 
therefore trusted his hon. Friend would 
forgive him if he did not enter upon any 
one of those general considerations with 
regard to polling places, ballot papers, 
&e. They had a great deal of business 
remaining to be done; and he thought 
it would be a very severe task upon hon. 
Members if, after the discussion that had 
taken place, these matters were again to 
be debated. It had been repeated, on 
behalf of the Government, more than 
once, that they had to deal with this 
question in all its bearings. Amongst 
the many suggestions that presented 
themselves they had to consider which 
were good and which were bad. They 
had already got rid of some difficulties, 
and they believed that what of difficulty 
remained might still be overcome by 
zeal and perseverance. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he could not 
agree to the terms in which the Attorney 
General had referred to the Amendment 
he had ventured to introduce to the Com- 
mittee yesterday, amidst a general buzz 
of conversation, largely contributed to, 
he was bound to say, by hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Treasury 
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Bench. The Attorney General had all 
luded to his Amendment as having been 
been discussed and negatived. He, 
however, begged to remark that it was 
neither. Those Members who had been 
able to hear him would admit that the 
Amendment was introduced in a very 
brief speech, and that it was followed 
by a correspondingly brief conversation, 
during which the merits of the question 
were scarcely touched upon. Beyond 
moving his Amendment, he had said 
little else than that as there were other 
Amendments on the Paper that would 
raise the question which he desired to 
place before hon. Members he would 
not detain the Committee at any length. 
But as he gathered that an attempt 
was likely to be made—though he could 
not bring himself to believe that it 
could possibly be successful—to prevent 
his noble Friend from raising the ques- 
tion involved in his Amendment, it be- 
hoved Gentlemen on those Benches who 
were in favour of the principle to con- 
sider the subject more fully. He was 
disposed to agree with the Attorney 
General that some part of this question 
had been dealt with yesterday after- 
noon; but he would remind the Com- 
mittee that the discussion was of an 
irregular character, and wholly applied 
to voters who, although resident at a dis- 
tance of three miles from the voting sta- 
tions, were, nevertheless, resident in the 
constituency. Those persons could not 
be called out-voters, but they were cer- 
tainly included in some of the proposals 
discussed yesterday. That being so, he 
would not dilate upon the second part of 
the Amendment, but would recommend 
the hon. Member to press upon the Go- 
vernment the first part of it, which raised 
an important question that had never 
been fully considered by Parliament. 
In the Parliament before last it was 
true that the subject had engaged the 
attention of the House, and at that time 
the opinion was expressed generally that 
voters resident outside constituencies 
should be protected in their right to 
exercise the franchise. But the Attor- 
ney General, who was in charge of the 
Bill, entertained opinions with regard to 
the franchise which he trusted were his 
alone, and not those of the Government. 
He had laid himself under the necessity 
of expressing an opinion in favour of an 
uniform residential franchise. He (Mr. 
Lowther) was aware that the question 
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of manhood suffrage, to which the hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Stanton) had 
alluded, was an open question in the 
counsels of Her Majesty’s Government. 
[Mr. Guapstone: No, no.! Would the 
right hon. Gentleman deny that that was 
the case ?—because, if so, he was sure 
his statement would be gladly welcomed 
throughout the country. But he was not 
to be deterred, even by disorderly inter- 
ruption, from pointing out that the right 
of every voter to exercise the franchise 
was one that, so long as he possessed it, 
that House was bound to protect. How 
did the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General propose that a voter 
resident outside the limits of the consti- 
tuency should record his vote? He 
would possibly tell the Committee that 
the voter must get to the poll the best 
way he could; but that would practically 
debar a number of persons from dis- 
charging the duty imposed upon them 
by the Constitution. If the Government 
did intend practically to abolish the out- 
voter by this mode of disfranchisement ; 
if the object of the clause was to get rid 
of those who, as he had remarked last 
night, held the most ancient franchise in 
the Realm, it was only right that the 
Committee should be informed of it, and 
that, too, by the Head of Her Majesty’s 
Government in his place in Parliament. 
But heassumed that Parliament intended 
that voters should have reasonable faci- 
lities afforded them for the purpose of 
recording their votes; and, therefore, if 
the hon. Member for Stroud would modify 
his Amendment so as not to travel over 
the ground which the Attorney General 
fairly said was covered last night, he be- 
lieved it would commend itself to many 
Members of the Committee. 

Str JOSEPH PEASE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowther) had made 
a second appeal to the Committee on the 
question of out-voters. He did not, how- 
ever, think the question was as import- 
ant as it was assumed to be. In the 
county of Durham there were 1,074 out- 
voters ; and, having gone carefully over 
the lists some time ago, he found that 
they, as nearly as possible, voted equally 
on both sides. The cost of the tickets 
sent to these voters last Election was 
about £486, and the amount was equally 
divided between the candidates. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the 
clause would practically disfranchise 
many out-voters ; but he would ask, was 
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the candidate to be the person to en- 
franchise them? The rights of an elec- 
tor were regulated by certain rules and 
laws enacted by Parliament, and it was 
not for the candidate to say that the 
elector was to be put in a position to 
exercise the franchise. There was no- 
thing in the clause to prevent a man 
from sending his friends to the poll in 
his own conveyance, and that practice 
was adopted at the last elections for 
Northumberlandand Herefordshire. But 
it was useless to bring up out-voters, 
who had no practical effect in deciding 
the result of the election. If they looked 
over the lists of out-voters, they would 
find they were generally the private 
friends of candidates having no interest 
whatever in the constituencies beyond 
their 40s. freehold. The best way to 
deal with the question was to allow out- 
voters to take care of themselves in the 
matter of voting. For his own part, he 
objected to the out-voters applying to 
the candidates to pay their fares to 
Durham, say from London, or places 
even more distant, when the payment 
for a 240 miles’ journey was only £1. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he did not 
think the hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Stanton) had chosen a very convenient 
time for raising the question with refer- 
ence to out-voters; because, although 
it was one that would have to be dealt 
with before they parted from the Bill 
altogether, it had no connection with the 
clause under consideration. He would 
place on the Paper a new clause, which 
he thought would practically provide for 
out-voters in the exercise of the fran- 
chise; and on the present occasion he 
rose for the purpose of reserving his 
right of making that proposal at the 
proper time. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was unable to 
agree with the words that had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory). He felt 
that it was not always the most con- 
venient way of settling a question to 
bring it forward on a new clause; he 
thought it better, when the question was 
germane to the clause under considera- 
tion, to deal with it at once. The hon. 
Member for South Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease) had deprecated all payment on 
account of the conveyance of out-voters, 
on the ground that, as a rule, they voted 
equally on both sides; but that seemed 
to him to be rather the view of a political 
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partizan than of a person who wished to 
give voters an opportunity of exercising 
the franchise. The question, however, 
was as to whether out-voters were to be 
deprived by a side-wind of the franchise 
they possessed by means of this clause ? 
That was the point, and he was glad to 
hear from the statement of the hon. 
Baronet that a contrary opinion pre- 
vailed amongst the out-voters in his 
own district. The hon. Baronet asked 
why was the candidate to pay for the 
enfranchisement of these persons? To 
which he (Mr. Raikes) replied that it 
was simply because no one else thought 
it worth while to do so. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ } 
It was always gratifying to be cheere 
by the hon. Gentleman ; but, in the pre- 
sent instance, his cheer told against 
himself, because if the central organiza- 
tions of Birmingham, Leeds, Manches- 
ter, and elsewhere, devoted themselves 
to pay for the travelling expenses of 
out-voters, there was nothing in the Bill 
to prevent their doing so. He confessed 
to entertaining the opinion that when 
the Attorney General said he would not 
recapitulate the arguments which had 
been used yesterday, he said so because 
he felt himself unable to meet the argu- 
ments advanced in favour of the present 
Amendment. He should cordially sup- 
port the hon. Member for Stroud if he 
went to a Division on his Amendment; 
because, while it seemed to him fairly 
to express the voice of the country with 
reference to this matter, it would avoid 
the strong tinge of hypocrisy shown in 
preventing one person from doing that 
which a body a persons were allowed to 
do with impunity. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he hoped the 
Committee would not agree to any of 
the suggestions with regard to the con- 
veyance of voters to the poll. It ap- 
peared to him that they ought not to 
assent to the carriage of voters, either by 
coach, railway, or other means. Again, 
he hoped the Committee would not agree 
to allowing persons to vote by voting 
papers, which system had in Ireland led 
to a large amount of undue influence 
and fraud. He wished to impress upon 
the Committee the desirability of re- 
quiring persons, who happened to live 
at a distance, to go to the poll and put 
their tickets into the ballot-box in the 
same way as other voters had to do. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he should 
be glad to know who were those exiled 
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patriots whom this Amendment was in- 
tended to protect? He understood they 
were only 40s. freeholders; and, if so, 
they were nothing else than faggot 
voters. They were not bond fide voters, 
having an interest in the locality at all 
events ; and if the effect of the Bill should 
be to disfranchiso them altogether he 
should not be sorry. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. Member who had just spoken 
was altogether wrong in his opinion 
with regard to the out-voters. They 
were @ very numerous class, and, as a 
rule, possessed a considerable amount of 
property in the counties, although they 
did not reside on the spot. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) 
had referred to one point which he 
would strongly commend to the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. The great danger was that unless 
some precaution were taken a large 
amount of money would be spent by 
associations at Birmingham, Leeds, and 
elsewhere, such as had been referred to ; 
and before they passed from the Bill, he 
thought some provision must be inserted 
in order to prevent the state of things 
to which his right hon. Friend had 
alluded. If the penalty for conveyance 
of voters was so great that the candi- 
date would lose his seat, and the agent 
be liable to punishment, some provision 
must be introduced not only with re- 
gard to the candidate and his agent, 
but also for the purpose of dealing with 
the associations in question. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he should be glad if the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Stanton), would inform 
the Committee what was meant by the 
term faggot voter? Until they had 
some definition of the term he thought 
the Committee had better abstain from 
passing the clause. 

Mr. HICKS said, he thought it de- 
sirable, before they went to a Division 
on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Stroud, that the Attorney General 
should favour the Committee with his 
opinion with regard to the next Amend- 
ment on the Paper, and the manner in 
which he intended to deal with it; be- 
cause if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man were disposed to meet that Amend- 
ment in a conciliatory spirit, he believed 
it would remove all necessity for dividing 
on the present question. He wished, 
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as much as possible, to reduce expenses 
at elections, and remove the opportu- 
nities of bribery and corruption. And 
he thought that if out-voters were al- 
lowed to give their votes in the same 
way, and under the same restrictions, as 
votes were given at the Universities, all 
the objections to this part of the clause, 
as it was now drawn, would be removed, 
and the present Amendment might at 
once be negatived. One word with re- 
gard to out-voters. Hoe could not admit 
that they were properly categorized by 
the term faggot voters; on the con- 
trary, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Laneashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) that 
many of them were holders of property 
in the counties that had belonged to 
their relations for generations. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
was able to confirm the statement of 
the Attorney General, to the effect that 
the points raised by this Amendment 
had Seen discussed on the previous day. 
The hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Stanton) had stated, at the beginning of 
his speech, that he did not know whe- 
ther he was justified in presenting this 
Amendment to the Committee. If the 
hon. Member was himself in doubt, he 
would suggest that the best course 
would be to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, it was true 
they had had a long discussion last 
night on the general question of con- 
veying voters to the poll; but it ap- 
peared to him that none of the remedies 
proposed were satisfactory. He thought 
it would have been better had the hon. 
Member for Stroud introduced into his 
Amendment the word ‘ working,” as 
well as ‘residing,’ because it would 
have met the difficulty raised by him 
last night. His objection was that the 
polling booths would not be near the 
working man, and that the dinner hour 
would be too short, in many cases, to 
allow him to record his vote. He wished 
to draw attention to one of the remedies 
proposed by the President of the Local 
Government Board. He could not 
imagine any course more detrimental 
than that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had suggested, which was to give 
the working men a holiday on the day 
of election. Nothing, in his opinion, 
was more likely to lead to corruption 
than an arrangement of that kind. At 
one election, at which he was present, 
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all the factory girls turned out, and a 
more demoralizing result could not have 
been witnessed. He thought that the 
proposal, that working men should turn 
out on the day of election, probably with 
their wages in their pockets, was calcu- 
lated to lead to the grossest corruption, 
and he was therefore unable to agree 
toit. He believed the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Stroud was abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the present 
difficulty; and if he proceeded to a 
Division he should certainly vote with 
him. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whit- 
ley) had not quite correctly quoted him. 
He had simply pointed out that the 
Ballot Bill proposed to extend the hours 
of polling, and that this would enable 
those electors to vote who were not 
allowed a holiday by their employers on 
polling days. 

Mr. STANTON said, after the ap- 
peals made to him he was willing to 
withdraw his Amendment. His pro- 
posal was more particularly intended 
for the protection of out-voters, properly 
so called, who, although they ought to 
be enabled to record their votes, would 
be absolutely disfranchised by the clause 
in its present form. Although he might 
have been in error in reviving the ques- 
tion with regard to voters who lived at 
short distances from the polling stations, 
after the discussion of last evening he 
could not but feel that the question of 
the conveyance of out-voters residing 
at considerable distances had hardly 
received the consideration to which it 
was entitled. With these remarks, he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. [ Cries of ‘No, no!’’] 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 68 ; 
Noes 163: Majority 95.—(Div. List, 
No. 151.) 


Viscount GALWAY said, he had the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 
Page 3, line 22, after ‘‘ otherwise,”’ in- 
sert— 

“Provided, That any voter residing more 
than fifteen miles from the nearest polling 
station shall be permitted to send in a voting 
paper, duly attested before a justice of the 

eace, stating which of the candidates he votes 

or, and such voting paper shall be accepted by 
the returning officer as a valid vote, and the 
expenses for sending out such voting papers 
may be borne by the candidates.” 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I have carefully 
considered this Amendment. The Bill, 
a clause of which the noble Viscount 
proposes to amend, is a Bill for the 
prevention of corrupt practices ; but the 
Amendment of the noble Viscount re- 
lates to a mode of voting which is dealt 
with in another Bill—namely, the Ballot 
Act Continuance and Amendment Bill, 
the consideration of which the House 
has already entered upon. The noble 
Viscount’s Amendment, therefore, would 
not be in Order here. Were I to admit 
it, I fail to see how other Amendments to 
the Ballot Aet Continuance and Amend- 
ment Bill could be excluded. 

Mr. GORST rose-—— 

Viscount GALWAY rose to Order. 
He said, the question his Amendment 
dealt with had been frequently alluded 
to both by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General and other 
Members of Her Majesty’s Ministry, 
and he (Viscount Galway) had naturally 
thought that his proposal would be 
allowed to come in here, especially as 
part of the Amendment dealt with the 
expense of the candidate upon the par- 
ticular point with which the proposal 
dealt. He would ask whether, inasmuch 
as the Ballot Act would come to a termi- 
nation before this Bill could come into 
operation, if the Committee were to de- 
cide in favour of his Amendment now, 
would it not be competent then for the 
Government to frame the Ballot Act 
Continuance and Amendment Bill in 
accordance with this measure ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not quite 
see the point the noble Viscount wishes 
to raise. . 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
there was a point upon which he 
should like to get the opinion of the 
Chairman. The Proviso his noble Friend 
desired to move contained not only a 
provision as to permission to a voter to 
vote by means of a voting paper, but 
also provided that the expense of send- 
ing out such voting papers might be 
borne by the candidates. He wished to 
know whether this was a point that 
could be dealt with in the Ballot Act 
Continuance and Amendment Bill, and 
whether that measure would not raise a 
totally different question from that which 
was raised by this Bill, of which one of 
the most important features was the 
limitation of expenses to be incurred ? 
It was obvious that one point his noble 
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Friend would raise would be this—that 
permission should be given to send voting 
papers, and that permission should be 
given in the Schedule of this Bill for the 
payment and sending out of such papers. 
Could that point be dealt with in the 
Ballot Act Continuance and Amendment 
Bill, or could it be dealt with in this 
measure ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he wished to make 
an observation on the point of Order. 
If this Amendment were carried, they 
would be repealing a clause of the Ballot 
Act. The Ballot Act said that they 
should take a vote in a certain way— 
namely, by ballot in the polling booth, 
where the voting paper was to be de- 
livered into the hand of the voter by 
the Returning Officer. If this Amend- 
ment were adopted, it would introduce 
a new system; and though it was true 
that the latter part of the Amendment 
dealt with the expense of sending out 
voting papers in the way proposed, yet 
any Amendment upon almost any sub- 
ject might be exercised in the same way 
—namely, because the expense would 
be dealt with in the Schedule of the Bill. 
The offence could only come into exist- 
ence by their first altering the method 
of yoting. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) asked whether 
this could be dealt with in the Ballot 
Act Continuance and Amendment Bill, 
and his reply was that any alteration 
that affected the mode of voting could, 
no doubt, be dealt with in that mea- 
sure. He should certainly think that if 
there were any expenditure resulting 
from an altered mode of voting it could 
be dealt with in that Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he also had 
a word to say on the point of Order be- 
fore the Chairman answered the question 
put by his right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). He wished to ask whether 
it was the case that previous to the time 
when the present Bill, if it passed into 
an Act, would become law, the Ballot 
Act which at present prevailed would 
cease to be the law of the land unless, 
in the meantime, it were re-enacted by 
the Legislature? Was that the case? 
Was it out of Order, he would ask, to 
insert in the Bill these provisions, al- 
though they might run counter to pro- 
visions contained in an Act which would 
expire before the present measure would 
come into operation ? 
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Tut CHAIRMAN: I base my de- 
cision on the fact that the Amendment 
of the noble Viscount is not relative to 
the subject-matter of this Bill, and on 
that account is not in Order. 

Mr. GORST said, the next Amend- 
ment on the Paper stood in his name, 
and proposed to insert, in line 22, after 
the word “or,” the words ‘‘ on account 
of the canvassing of votes.” No doubt, 
by this Bill the payment of canvassers 
was made illegal. It might be said that 
they were not necessary ; but that would 
apply to the whole category of illegal 
practices not specifically mentioned. 
These payments had hitherto been legal, 
and they were now, for the first time, 
to be made illegal. Paid canvassers 
were perfectly legal, and it was pro- 
posed in this Bill to make their employ- 
ment illegal. Therefore, he thought it 
had better be specifically set out amongst 
the rest of illegal practices. His Amend- 
ment would draw attention to the fact, 
that that which had hitherto been per- 
fectly innocent would now become an 
illegal act. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this Amendment 
had already been before the Committee. 
It was yesterday called on during a 
rather unattractive part of the evening, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gorst) was accidentally not present. 
It was moved, however, in his behalf 
and disposed of. 

Mr. GORST: Then, of course, I will 
not proceed with the Amendment. I 
will withdraw it at once. 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he only wished to 
explain how the matter stood. It was 
not necessary for him to say anything 
with regard to the proposal, as he had 
stated his views respecting it at the last 
Sitting. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that in line 23, Sub- 
section 1, he wished to move to leave 
cut the words ‘‘to an elector.” He 
might say he could claim no originality 
for this Amendment, as he had copied 
it from the Bill introduced by the Attor- 
ney General; it was only bringing into 
force what it was intended by the hon. 
and learned Member last year should 
be the law. He would merely content 
himself with moving the Amendment, 
and pointing out to the Committee that 
the proposal, if it commended itself to 
the Committee, would have the effect of 
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putting an end to extravagant expendi- 
ture that could be now legally incurred 
by the use of placards and posters during 
anelection. Very few of them who had 
undergone the expense of a contest could 
forget the item in their bills for placard- 
ing and so on. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
23, sub-section 1 (4), to leave out the 
words ‘‘to an elector.” —({ Mr. Sheil.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had no doubt the 
hon. Member was right when he said 
the words ‘‘to an elector” did not 
appear in the Bill of last year. But in 
the present Bill it was deemed advisable 
to pursue a middle course. On the one 
hand, there would be many cases of cor- 
ruption where there were largo pay- 
ments, and sometimes great imposition 
was practised on a candidate in tho 
matter of getting a great many people 
to put up notices and placards in their 
windows and on their premises. In 
some placesconstituencies were corrupted 
wholesale in this way. It had been felt 
that to leave open such a door as this, 
and thus allow payments to be made to 
an elector for putting up these notices, 
would be very dangerous. It might 
have been said to a voter—‘‘ Let me put 
up one of my bills in your window, and 
I will give you £5 for it.” But whilst 
they wished to check this corruption, 
they desired to allow some freedom of 
action to candidates. There were many 
people who carried on a legitimate trade 
by posting bills and notices on such 
places as disused premises or hoardings, 
and it would not be right to object to 
payments being made to such persons 
for putting up notices. The Bill would 
stop this practice where it was not legi- 
timate, but would permit it where it 
was right and proper. He had endea- 
voured to meet every view of the ques- 
tion, and he had stated, in Sub-section 
8, that these payments might be made 
where it was the ordinary practice of an 
elector to receive payment for the use 
of any house, land, building, or pre- 
mises for the exhibition of bills and ad- 
vertisements. Where an elector received 
payment in this way in the exercise of 
his ordinary trade or business, such 
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elector would not be allowed to vote, 
or, if he did, his vote would be void. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, the effect of 
this Amendment in boroughs at the pre- 
sent time would be—and he supposed it 
would be the case also in counties, if 
the county franchise were extended— 
that the only person who would be al- 
lowed to exhibit these notices would be 
the female householder. Supposing the 
Amendment were adopted, if they wanted 
the use of a house in a borough, they 
would not be able to take that of any 
elector. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General was confusing himself. The 
Government were pledged to the exten- 
sion of the borough franchise to coun- 
ties; and, therefore, when they had 
fulfilled their pledge they would have 
every householder in a county, equally 
with every householder in a borough, 
unable to exhibit placards. He was 
thoroughly well acquainted with both 
counties and boroughs in Ireland; and 
he must say that if the Bill stood as it 
was now framed, the effect of its opera- 
tion would be to offer a kind of bribe to 
the Radical Press. How would they be 
able to publish election addresses or 
notices if they prevented residents from 
exhibiting such things on their pre- 
mises? [Sir Cnuartes W. Dike: Do 
not pay for them.] All constituencies 
were not so perfect as the constituency 
of Chelsea. Besides, all constituencies 
had not the paraphernalia of the Eleusis 
Club, and they had not all so many 
doors and windows and hoardings. He 
knew many places in Ireland where they 
would not get notices put up if they did 
not pay for them; and the legislation 
proposed in this section of the Bill was 
of a grandmotherly kind, which he very 
much objected to. If they did not amend 
the clause, let them leave it out alto- 
gether. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had thought the Amendment an excel- 
lent one, and he had been confirmed in 
that opinion by what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said that the words pro- 
posed to be left out were not in the Bill 
when originally brought in, and that it 
was a second thought that induced him 
to insert them. He thought that if they 
allowed a non-elector, or a female, who 





hoped to become an elector, to make 
money by these notices, they would be 
giving occasion to the grossest expendi- 
ture and danger of corruption. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
his hon. Friend (Sir George Campbell), 
and all those who had taken part in the 
discussion, had forgotten the fact of the 
existence in this Bill of a Schedule, and 
that those points would be dealt with 
in that important part of the measure. 
Those who, like the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan), had gone altogether 
beyond the mark, had not given con- 
stituencies credit for sufficient Party 
spirit. Even if candidates were not al- 
lowed to put up bills and notices, no 
doubt the constituents themselves would 
find every means by which the facts to 
be placarded would be made known. 
For instance, ordinary shop-windows 
were not paid for. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK: 
Yos, they are. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Well, 
if the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
paid for the use of shop-windows him- 
self, he ought not to do so. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that the right hon. Baronet who had 
just sat down ought to have known that 
there was a certain Association, called 
a Liberal Association, which paid for 
the placarding of notices of this kind in 
shop- windows. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked who paid for all the bills ex- 
hibited at the Railway Stations during 
the last Election ? 

Sin CHARLES W. DILKE intimated 
that it was the Radical Clubs, to which 
he did not belong. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that, probably, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not a member of, or a sub- 
scriber to, any of the four Radical 
Clubs that governed the Liberal Party 
in Chelsea; but he should like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
a member of the Liberal Association, 
which was supported by these four 
Radical Clubs ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, a 
candidate ought not to be prohibited 
from paying for advertisements, or 
from paying for the exhibition of 
large posters. This matter would be 
covered in the Schedule. He had said 
that private individuals were not paid 
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for exhibiting bills in their shop-win- 
dows. 

Mr. GORST remarked, that, unless 
this Amendment were accepted, the 
clause would make it legal to pay 
people who were not electors for ex- 
hibiting not only posters, but also flags 
and banners. Had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General con- 
sidered what a door to corruption that 
would open? A candidate might not 
employ an elector to put up notices and 
posters; but he would be able to em- 
ploy the whole of his children and his 
other relatives. This had been done in 
more cases than one, and had proved to 
be a most serious form of corruption. 
Were the children of electors to be al- 
lowed to walk about in an electoral dis- 
trict exhibiting flags and placards, of 
course, being well paid for it? If the 
clause were accepted as it stood, such 
employment would be textually legal- 
ized. He trusted the Attorney General 
would consent to the omission of these 
words. There was ample provision made 
in the Bill for all legitimate advertising 
and bill-posting, such as would be done 
by Messrs. Willing ; and if these words 
were left out they would prevent illegiti- 
mate posting. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought it was 
time the attention of the Committee was 
called to what would be the consequence 
of the clause. It would be observed that, 
although none of these acts would be 
illegal in the case of a non-elector, yet 
in the case of a voter, if in a solitary in- 
stance a candidate paid for the use of a 
hoarding to exhibit a bill or a placard, if 
such a contract could not be brought 
within the terms of Sub-section 3, the 
candidate would be disqualified for ever 
from sitting in Parliament for that con- 
stituency. Was ever anything heard 
like it under the sun? When one came 
to consider the clauses of the Bill, one 
was amazed to see how hon. Members 
on the other side of the House were 
prepared to annihilate, politically, per- 
sons sitting around them for one isolated, 
trivial act of this kind. It was not ne- 
cessary, according to the Bill, that this 
should be committed corruptly, in order 
to bring down upon the candidate the 
full force of the punishment under the 
Bill. One small act, even though it 
had not been a corrupt practice or 
bribery, would be fatal to the candi- 
date. If the payment were made to 
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an elector corruptly or uncorruptly on 
account— 
‘‘Of the use of any house, land, building, or 


premises for the exhibition of any address, bill, 
notice, flag, or banner ’’— 


according to the terms of Clause 10— 


‘¢ that candidate shall not be capable of ever 

being elected to or sitting in the House of Com- 
mons for the said county or borough, or of being 
elected to or sitting in the House of Commons 
during the Parliament for which the election 
was held, and if he has been elected his election 
shall be void.”’ 
Was not this reductio ad absurdum? As 
to respect for the law, no one with the 
slightest grain of common sense could 
ever entertain the smallest respect for it. 
What would be the result of all this? 
The House of Commons was proposing 
to enact that if a candidate employed a 
‘‘ sandwich-man”’ to walk up and down 
Oxford Street with that candidate’s 
name upon it, and with his knowledge 
and consent, he would for ever be dis- 
qualified from sitting for the constitu- 
ency of Westminster. It was a disgrace 
to the House to be asked to pass such 
a clause. Such a proposal seemed to 
him to be more fit for those sham Houses 
of Commons which were set up in dif- 
ferent parts of the country for young 
men to practice themselves in the art of 
speaking. ‘There was not the smallest 
indication in the words of the proposal 
of the Bill that mala fides was at all ne- 
cessary in the act which was condemned. 
The mere fact of a candidate hiring a 
‘‘ sandwich-man,”’’ if an elector, to walk 
up and down Oxford Street would dis- 
qualify him for ever from sitting for that 
constituency. They were now approach- 
ing that part of the Bill where the most 
wretched absurdities were to be enacted 
in the name of purity of election, and 
where they were to surround themselves 
with pitfalls. They ought to allow com- 
mon sense to prevail upon such a point 
as this. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had not kept a 
record of ali the adjectives and adverbs 
which the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken had applied to the Bill; but all 
that the hon. Member had said had 
nothing to do with the clause. The 
whole question was whether the words 
‘“‘to an elector” should be retained ; 
and his view was that it would be well 
to retain the words with the object of 
preventing many of those things which 
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were mentioned in the section from being 
done with a corrupt motive. He did not 
wish to put in the maximum Schedule 
anything to limit too strictly the sum 
which could be spent in the way of ad- 
vertising a candidate; but he did wish 
to prevent the law from being evaded, 
and he certainly believed that the in- 
sertion of these words, ‘‘to an elector,” 
would prevent corrupt practices prevail- 
ing. Whilst these words were main- 
tained the clause would allow authority 
to persons, if they chose, to employ per- 
sons who were not electors for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting these placards. Of 
course, if the Committee chose to go 
beyond the point at which he stopped, 
it was perfectly competent for them to 
do so. There was no objection to a 
‘‘sandwich-man” being employed, and 
no cognizance would be taken of such 
employment, provided that person was 
not an elector, and therefore there was 
no prospect of getting his vote in return 
for the payment made for his services. 
He thought that by retaining these 
words they would not be affording much 
opportunity for corruption. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
when the Bill of last year was before 
them every one who read it at once saw 
that it would have been almost impos- 
sible for a candidate to make known his 
political opinions by placarding to his 
constituency. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had very much modified the 
Bill since last year, and very wisely, too, 
as he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) thought. 
He had done two things. He had al- 
lowed persons in the habit of advertising 
—such persons as Scott and Willing— 
to be paid for putting up posters and ad- 
vertising a person’s candidature—say, in 
the Oity of Westminster ; whereas, under 
the old Bill, no one could have been em- 
ployed for this purpose. Secondly, the 
constituency would have had great diffi- 
culty in finding out what the candidate’s 
opinions were; and, in order to meet the 
difficulty that no doubt was felt to arise 
in the case of the old Bill, the Attorney 
General had put in Sub-section 3. In 
that part of the old Biil dealing with 
this subject, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had included torches, bands, 
flags, banners, ribbons, and many other 
things. Thé hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) was, he thought, 
mistaken in what he had said, because 


the section under discussion only applied | 





to the use of the house, land, building, or 
premises of an elector. That was to say, 
the candidate was not to pay him for 
putting up bills, notices, flags, or banners 
on these places. [Mr. Gorst: No, no! 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman woul 
look at Clause 13 he would see that flags, 
banners, &c., were treated in a manner 
much different to that which he sup- 
posed. The section said— 

“No payment or contract for payment shall, 

for the purpose of promoting or procuring the 
election of a candidate at any election, be made 
on account of bands, torches, flags, banners, 
cockades, ribbons, or other marks of distinc- 
tion.” 
On the particular point they were dis- 
cussing the Committee ought to be very 
careful, because he could not help think- 
ing that the clause was strong enough 
as it was, and that the words ‘‘to an 
elector’ modified the extreme severity 
that was objected to in the Bill of last 
year. He trusted these words would be 
maintained, 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
should support the Amendment of the 
hon. ‘Member (Mr. Sheil), as he was of 
opinion that if it were not adopted they 
would have to go into the question of 
the employment of the elector’s mother, 
children, or other relatives. It could 
not always be said that a voter’s rela- 
tives were employed and paid for the 
purpose of purchasing that elector’s 
vote, because the offer might be made to 
give this employment and this payment 
if a man would abstain from voting. 
Also, it might be that the offer of pay- 
ment to an elector for putting up a bill 
on his premises might be made if he 
would abstain from voting. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked whe- 
ther, if these words were taken out, a 
candidate would not be prevented from 
undertaking the posting of bills and 
circulars in the district he wished to re- 
present? Would they not be prevent- 
ing bill stickers from putting up ordinary 
notices ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
thought the remarks of the noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Folkestone) were per- 
tinent to the discussion. This clause 
was sufficiently stringent for all prac- 
tical purposes as it stood, and he re- 
gretted that the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Sheil) should have thought it neces- 
sary to move anAmendment which would 
only fetter the legitimate declaration of 
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political opinions, and restrain candi- 
dates from making announcements 
which were absolutely necessary in 
order to put themselves before the 
constituencies. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) had told them that 
by the 3rd sub-section of this clause 
ample provision was made for the post- 
ing of advertisements, and that the can- 
didate had permission to employ persons 
who could do the work in the ordinary 
course of trade; but he wished to point 
out to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that any such voter did it at the peril of 
losing his vote, and that during the elec- 
tion he could only carry on his business 
if he was prepared to lose his vote for 
that occasion. That afforded no guarantee 
at all for the suitable advertisement of 
an election. He hoped the Amendment 
would not be carried. 

Mr. BULWER said, that, as he under- 
stood it, the ‘ professional’ sandwich- 
man, even though he were an elector, 
would be allowed to ply his trade during 
an election. Well, if a Dissolution were 
to take place now, and a General Elec- 
tion in a month’s time, he would venture 
to say that there would be an enormous 
increase in the number of “‘ professional” 
sandwich-men in the country before the 
polling day. He did not know that there 
was any limit as to the time it was neces- 
sary for a man to have carried on his 
trade in order to entitle him to call him- 
self a ‘‘ professional’? sandwich man. 
At any rate, during the month’s interval 
there would, he should think, be ample 
opportunity for embracing the sandwich 
profession or the profession of bill stick- 
ing. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it behoved 
them to be cautious upon this matter, 
otherwise they would be making it pos- 
sible for one side or one organization at 
an election contest to buy up the only 
places where bills could be legally 
posted. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that it seemed 
to him that while Sub-section 3 provided 
for exceptions in the case of people 
whose business it was to exhibit bills, 
there seemed to be no provision what- 
ever for excepting the people who put 
up the bills. 

Mr. LEWIS asked what part of Sub- 
section 3 would apply to the bill poster ? 
In order that there might be no mistake 
about it, he would ask the Committee 
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to allow him to read over Sub-section 3, 
It said— 

“Provided that where it is the ordinary 
practice of an elector to allow for payment 
the use of any house, land, building, or pre- 
mises for the exhibition of bills and adver- 
tisements, or it is the ordinary business of 
an elector to exhibit for payment of bills and 
advertisements, a payment to or contract with 
such elector, if made in the ordinary course of 
business, shall not be deemed to be an illegal 
practice within the meaning of this section, 
but such elector shall be deemed to be employed 
for reward for the purpose of the election with-« 
in the meaning of the enactments mentioned 
in Vart Two of the Third Schedule to this Act, 
and accordingly shall not be entitled to yote, 
and if he votes his vote shall be void.” 


The services of the bill poster were 
necessary in some districts, in order to 
circulate the placards and posters in 
villages. 

Mr. GORST: It does not refer to 
that. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought the 
duty of the bill poster was to put paste 
to a bill and stick it up. He believed, 
with his noble Friend below the Gang- 
way, Viscount Folkestone), that this pro- 
posal would prohibit the employment of 
bill stickers. He did not think the 
course of the Committee improved as it 
went on, and he exercised the option he 
had of stigmatizing as severe many of 
these clauses. The Attorney General 
often repeated that they should not con- 
sider the punishment when they were 
considering the offence. That was the 
hon. and learned Member’s vsual advice; 
but it was not right to split these things 
up into two parts. The Attorney Gene- 
ral would say when they came to punish- 
ment—‘‘ You have made this an offence 
and you must punish it; ’’ and in that 
way the Committee were never able to 
get an adequate or comprehensive view 
of the matter. If they left the words in, 
it would not be necessary for a person to 
be an elector for the act to be corruptly 
done. 

Mr. GORST said, the clause did not 
refer to the bill sticker, who was not 
paid for exhibiting the bills, but for 
sticking them up. The man who was 
paid for the exhibition of the bills would 
be the ‘‘sandwich-man,” who carried 
them up and down the streets. The bill 
sticker only posted them on the walls. 

Mr. SHEIL said, he had received 
enough support to encourage him in 
going to a Division and taking the sense 
of the Committee, What he meant the 
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Amendment to apply to was the exhibi- 
tion of posters and placards. He was 
quite aware that the Post Office was 
very much resorted to at election times 
for distributing bills and circulars; but 
it was notorious that use was made of 
trifling services by individuals who hap- 
pened to be voters, as an indirect means 
of bribing them. It would be found 
that the men who were employed were 
men who either had votes themselves, 
or who could command votes; and the 
result was that an enormous sum was 
spent in printing bills and circulars, 
which were placed in the hands of in- 
dividual voters who were paid for circu- 
lating them. Of course, the money 
came out of the pockets of the candi- 
dates afterwards; and the practice was 
resorted to and the expense paid on 
the supposition that it was a means of 
gaining votes. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided ;—Ayes 239; 
Noes 66: Majority 173.—(Div. List, 
No. 152.) 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE moved, in 
page 3, line 23, after the words ‘to an 
elector,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ or to the 
wife, son, or daughter of an elector.” 
He thought payments made to the 
wife and children of an elector would 
be payments made to persons under the 
control of the elector as head of the 
house. He hoped that something in 
the nature of this Amendment would 
commend itself to the Attorney Ge- 
neral. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
23, after the words ‘‘to an elector,” to 
insert the words ‘‘or to the wife, son, 
or daughter of an elector.” —(a/r. ZZ. S. 
Northcote.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member 
for Exeter, that some Amendment of 
this kind was needed; but when the 
hon. Member proposed to classify the 
relatives of an elector, he was not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. It was the first 
time in making any legal provision that 
he had found the mother-in-law was to 
be excluded, or, as his noble Friend be- 
low him (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
suggested, the deceased wife’s sister. 
What he would respectfully suggest 
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was, that instead of mentioning the 
wife, son, or daughter, he should make 
use of the term “relative,” which would 
include the whole. The hon. Gentle- 
man had better make the clause read 
“to an elector or the family of an 
elector.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the sub-section of 
the clause to which the Amendment ap- 
plied was directed against the actual 
employment of an elector, or to pay- 
ments made to him for unnecessary ser- 
vices. Of course, such payments na- 
turally came within the clause; but 
when they came to consider the wife, 
son, or daughter, he thought they would 
find that there would be considerable 
difficulty in dealing with such a ques- 
tion. For instance, the son or daughter 
might be a person 50 years of age, and 
the daughter might be a married 
woman, or a widow, and it would be 
dificult to show how either of them 
would be under the influence of the 
voter. Seeing that this degree of affi- 
nity did exist, if they were to deal with 
the son and daughter, he certainly 
failed to see why they should not in- 
clude the brother and sister as well. He 
trusted the Amendment would not be 
pressed. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, he 
would not oppose the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and would 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he wished 
to move the Amendments which stood in 
the name of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). 
They all applied to Sub-section (d), and 
were each consequent upon the other. 
The object of them collectively was to 
secure the omission of the words “ flag 
or banner”’ from the sub-section. He 
thought he was able to give reasons that 
were sufficient to convince the Committee 
that it would be of advantage to adopt 
these Amendments; but he would only 
remind them of what had already been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), that the questions of flags and 
banners would be dealt with later on in 
Clause 18 of the Bill, which rendered 
illegal all payments on account of flags, 
banners, and other marks of distinction, 
altogether irrespective of whether the 
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flags or banners had been contributed by 
electors or not. Therefore, nobody could 
oppose the omission of the words in that 
section; and he would suggest to the 
Attorney General that it would be ad- 
visable to confine all reference to flags 
and banners to the 13th clause. He 
begged to move the first of the Amend- 
ments standing in the name of his hon. 
and learned Friend, and it really carried 
the rest with it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
24, after ‘‘ bill,” insert ‘ or.”—( dr. A. 
J. Balfour.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘or’ be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if it were ne- 
cessary he could show that there was a 
slight difference in the enactment of this 
clause and Olause 13; but he would not 
take up the time of the Committee by 
dealing with the matter, as the differ- 
ence was not a very substantial one. It 
certainly seemed to him that Olause 13 
dealt sufficiently with the question of 
flags and banners by making their use 
illegal; and, under those circumstances, 
he was quite willing to accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR moved, in page 
3, line 25, to leave out “flag or ban- 
ner.” . 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR moved, in page 
3, line 26, after ‘‘ Bill,’ insert “or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR moved, in page 
8, line 26, to leave out “flag or ban- 
ner. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LEWIS rose to move the omis- 
sion of Sub-section (4). 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that as 
the words ‘to an elector” had already 
been affirmed in the clause, it was 
hardly competent to move the omission 
of Sub-section (4). 


Question, ‘‘ That Sub-section (5) stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and agreed to. 
Mr. LEWIS said, that his Amend- 
ment really applied to Sub-section (c). 
The objection he had taken to Sub-see- 
tion (6)—namely, that it was verysevere, 
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applied with still greater force to Sub- 
section (c). He therefore begged to 
move, in page 3, line 27, to leave out 
Sub-section (c). The Attorney General 
had objected, in discussing one part of 
the Bill, to any reference being made 
to the Bill as a whole; but, notwith- 
standing that objection, it was abso- 
lutely necessary in this case that he 
should read Sub-section (c) by the light 
of Clause 10. Sub-section (4) of Clause 
10 enacted that— 

“Tn the event of the Report of an Election 
Judge declaring that any illegal practice has been 
proved to have been committed in reference to 
such election by or with the knowledge and 
consent of any candidate at such election, that 
candidate shall not be capable of ever being 
elected to or sitting in the House of Commons 
for the said county or borough, or of being 
elected to or sitting in the House of Commons 
during the Parliament for which the election 
was held, and if he has been elected his elec- 
tion shall be void; and he shall further be sub- 
ject to the same incapacities as if, at the date of 
the Report, he had been convicted of such illegal 
practice.” 

Worse than that, Sub-section (¢) of 
Clause 6 provided that— 

“ Any payment or contract for payment on 
account of any committee room in excess of the 
number allowed by the First Schedule of the 
Act should be an illegal practice.” 


The candidate was not likely to break 
the law in that respect wilfully and with 
his eyes open; but, nevertheless, if he 
had one committee room too much, no 
matter whether it had been engaged 
wilfully and corruptly or not, he was 
liable to be found guilty of an illegal 
practice, all the words being carefully 
omitted which protected the candidate 
in regard to bribery or treating. The 
clause did not say that it must be done 
corruptly or wilfully ; but the mere act 
of doing it on the part of an agent, 
even if it had been done by accident or 
by miscounting the number of committee 
rooms, made the candidate responsible. 
There might be 30 polling districts ; 
and if, instead of having 30 committee 
rooms, there were by accident 31, away 
went the seat from the unfortunate can- 
didate. He knew that he might as well 
preach to the winds as attempt to induce 
the Government to alter the clause ; but, 
nevertheless, he considered it his duty 
to point out what the result of the clause, 
as it stood, would be to the candidate. 
It was not necessary that the act should 
be done corruptly or wilfully ; but the 
mere fact that it was done, notwith- 
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standing that it might be owing to some 
mistake or blunder, voided the seat. 
There was no power to make an appli- 
cation to the Court in order to con- 
vince the Judge that there had been a 
mistake. He was quite aware that there 
was a clause in the Bill later on—Clause 
17—which gave power to the High Court 
and to the Election Court to except an 
innocent act or omission of a candidate 
or his agent from being made an illegal 
practice ; but, according to the rule laid 
down by the Attorney General, he had 
no right to refer to that clause, as he 
was not to look at the whole of the 
clauses of the Bill together. Unless the 
Committee were determined to place a 
candidate in terrible jeopardy, they cer- 
tainly ought to omit this sub-section, 
seeing that mere inadvertence on the 
part of the agent of a candidate in rent- 
ing a committee room beyond the sub- 
scribed number might, in the end, un- 
seat the candidate. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
27, to leave out Sub-section (¢).—( Mr. 
Lewis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. WHITLEY trusted that the At- 
torney General would accept the Amend- 
ment, and said, that on behalf of the 
constituents he represented he had con- 
sidered it his duty to place an Amend- 
ment to a similar effect upon the Paper. 
It did seem to be a hardship upon the 
candidate that he should be subjected 
to the terrors of this clause in conse- 
quence of an unauthorized act or mistake 
committed by an agent. Hecould quite 
understand that the general object of 
the clause was to put down corruption, 
and that corruption might, in some cases, 
assume the form of a multiplication of 
committee rooms; but, at the same time, 
he thought that the object of the clause 
would be gained in a much better way 
by limiting the expenses. He was of 
opinion that it would not be necessary 
in every case to have the large number 
of committee rooms a candidate was 
entitled to have under the Act; but he 
thought the best way of meeting the 
difficulty would be to limit the ex- 
penses. It certainly appeared to be a 
very hard thing to interfere so very 
much with the details of an election. 


The object was to deal with corruption ; | 





but this clause certainly did not deal 
with corruption. It was a serious mat- 
ter, indeed, in a borough with a very 
large population and some 50,000 or 
60,000 electors, to say that the candidate 
should be deprived of his seat because 
one or two committee rooms too many 
had been engaged. He was quite sure 
the Attorney General really did not 
mean that, but that what he did mean 
was to put down corrupt practices and 
the undue multiplication of committee 
rooms; which object, however, as he 
(Mr. Whitley) had already pointed out, 
would be best secured by limiting the 
expenses. He was strongly of opinion 
that they ought not to interfere too 
much with the details of managing an 
election when there was a very large 
constituency to deal with. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs), in reply to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis), desired to say that 
he had not objected to the House dis- 
cussing a clause of the Bill without re- 
ference to other parts of the measure; 
but he did not think it was necessary to 
discuss every part of the Bill upon every 
clause, and he therefore advised his 
hon. Friend to restrict his observations 
to one long speech, in which he could 
explain the nature of his objections, 
without continually going back again 
to the same points. What the Com- 
mittee was discussing now was whe- 
ther they ought to restrict a candidate 
from having more than a certain number 
of committee rooms. The Committee 
would be aware that it was a usual and 
constant mode of corrupting a consti- 
tuency to go into a district and say, ‘‘ We 
want committee rooms,’’ sometimes as 
many as 300 or 400 being taken. The 
object of this sub-section was to prevent 
that from being done, because it was 
felt to be absolutely necessary that there 
should be a prohibition against en- 
gaging an excessive number of com- 
mittee rooms. It was important that 
the Legislature should make a prohibi- 
tion, and declare a certain act to be 
improper and illegal. The just and 
conscientious man would adhere to the 
law, and it was only the dishonest man 
who would attempt to obtain an advan- 
tage by doing the things he was pro- 
hibited from doing, and therefore it 
might be concluded that he did them 
from a corrupt motive. Prior to 1881, 
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the dishonest man certainly obtained an 
advantage ; and if these acts were now 
prohibited as illegal practices, it was 
necessary that they should see the pro- 
hibition properly enforced, or they had 
better not resort to it at all. It was 
their duty first to determine the nature 
of the act they intended to proscribe, 
and they could define and enforce the 
punishment afterwards. The question 
was, whether they were to prohibit the 
excessive engagement ofcommittee rooms 
at all? If they did not, and if they 
virtually said that the candidate might 
have as many committee rooms as he 
liked, they might depend upon it the 
practice would be resorted to of waiting 
upon voters whose interest they wanted 
to get, and engaging his rooms as com- 
mittee rooms, paying what they liked 
for them, and as a necessary conse- 
quence there would be no limit to the 
expenditure. He therefore thought 
that it would be better to insert in the 
Bill an absolute prohibition against en- 
gaging an excessive number of com- 
mittee rooms. A mere act of inadver- 
tence would be protected by Clause 17. 
They would come to the question of 
punishment shortly. He agreed with 
many of the observations made, espe- 
cially those of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Whitley), who spoke 
with a peculiar knowledge of the sub- 
ject. He (the Attorney General) had 
done all he could, on Clause 17, to 
prevent anything like injustice being 
done, and to prevent punishment follow- 
ing any inadvertence. He shared the 
wish of the hon. Member for Liverpool, 
that in a case of inadvertence there 
should not be so large a penalty as that 
which would follow an intentional act. 
Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
prohibition about committee rooms was 
in last year’s Bill; and the expenses of 
the election were to be parcelled—so much 
was to be paid for such a thing, and so 
much for another thing. The Attorney 
General had now classed all the things 
together ; and in his Bili he had pro- 
vided that if a candidate kept within 
the maximum expenditure, he could 
spend the money as he liked. Accord- 
ing to the scale which was put in the 
Schedule, it seemed that the amount of 
money a man could spend in committee 
rooms was very little indeed. It must 
be remembered that no one could hirea 
committee room except an election agent 
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himself; so that, therefore, the matter 
was brought nearer the candidate than 
any other matter. The engagement of 
committee rooms was to be brought 
actually home to the electionagent. He 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) did not like to 
put a candidate in that position ; and he 
could uot help thinking that the balance 
of argument was entirely the other way. 
They had much better let the committee 
rooms go, as they had let printing. 
They might rest assured that no candi- 
date would spend money in committee 
rooms unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary. He should vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BULWER said,the did not think 
the Attorney General had met the objec- 
tion that had been raised by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley). 
The hon. Member had pointed out to 
the Committee the opening that would 
be given to corruption in this matter. 
The Bill allowed a candidate to spend 
so many hundred pounds upon his elec- 
tion. Now, if a man had nothing but 
voluntary effort he would require no 
money at all; and the objection of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool was this— 
‘‘If you are going to allow a candidate 
to spend £250—that is, according to 
your argument, to bribe to that extent 
—why should he not spend the money 
either in committee rooms or on agents?” 
He (Mr. Bulwer) was of opinion that 
it would be better not to draw any 
hard-and-fast line. He knew some 
places—his own constituency, for in- 
stance—where a committee room was 
not at all needed. In that case, he did 
not see why he should be prohibited 
from spending the money he was allowed 
to spend in committee rooms upon an 
extra agent to look after his interests. 
He thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General had not 
done justice to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. OC. Lewis), 
when he asked him to make one long 
speech on the subject instead of a 
number of little ones. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman should remember 
that ‘‘ Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed 
sape cadendo.” 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER trusted the 
hon. and learned Attorney General would 
make no uncertain sound in opposition 
to this proposal. It was proposed that 
they should declare that a candidate 
might have as many committee rooms 
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as he liked. It was to be penal to spend 
a few pounds in such and such a thing; 
but they were to be allowed to give 100 
guineas, if they liked, for the use of 
committee rooms. Nothing could be 
more inconsistent. An undue hiring of 
committee rooms was one of the most 
flagrant forms of bribery that a candi- 
date could indulge in. It seemed that 
after what the Committee had lately 
determined they would be acting with 
the greatest inconsistency if they adopted 
this proposal of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). At the last 
Election there was one small borough 
where there were only a few hundred 
electors, but where there were 18 candi- 
dates in the field. The two or three 
candidates who first arrived in the 
borough hired all the hotels in the town 
as committee rooms, and he (Mr. 0’Con- 
nor Power) heard that when the fourth 
candidate went down he quickly re- 
turned, and excused his return by say- 
ing that there was no hotel accommoda- 
tion, and he intended to go for another 
county in another part of the country. 
If that proposal were accepted, any rich 
candidate who was first in the field 
would be able to buy up every available 
space in the town in the name of com- 
mittee rooms. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was surprised 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. O’Connor Power), considering his 
pretty keen acumen, had not appreciated 
the Amendment. According to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s argument, it 
would be possible for a rich man to 
pay 100 guineas for an extra committee 
room out of the £350, the amount of his 
maximum expenditure. The hon. and 
learned Member, who was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the Government—[ Mr. 
O’Connor Power: I admire this Bill] 
—would not contend that they were not 
taking the Government at its word. 
Would anyone suggest that in the maxi- 
mum scale provided by the Government 
there was any margin, large or small, 
which would allow 100 guineas to be 
paid for an extra committee room? It 
had always occurred to him (Mr. Lewis) 
that the way to get the Bill through 
Committee was to put forward the maxi- 
mum Schedule, and pass that before 
doing anything else. When that was 
done, whether a man had one agent 
more than another, or an extra commit- 
tee room, or an extra clerk, was utterly 





beside the question. The maximum ex- 
penditure not being capable of being 
exceeded, surely it was utterly imma- 
terial how the money was spent, as the 
amount itself left no opening for corrupt 
practices. That common-sense view did 
not seem to have been taken. Why not 
fix the maximum expenditure, and let a 
man, if he fancied, have an extra com- 
mittee room, or an extra agent? Why 
should not a man spend the money in 
any way he thought fit ? 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he was 
anxious to give the Committee an illus- 
tration bearing upon that matter. The 
illustration was that of the Sandwich 
Election, and, of course, was very noto- 
rious. Now, in Deal and Sandwich 
there were 3,000 or 4,000 electors, and 
anterior to the election everyone who 
had a public-house received £5 for the 
use of a committee room. There were 
some proposals in the Bill which he ob- 
jected to; but he considered that the 
proposal now made was eminently a 
reasonable one, and he should have 
thought that even the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) would have 
supported it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR desired to point 
out to the hon. Member for London- 
derry that the clause, as it now stood, 
did afford some protection to the candi- 
date; and it was in the candidate’s in- 
terest that he (Mr. Balfour) would like 
to keep the clause unaltered. They all 
knew that whatever the maximum expen- 
diture was, it was against the interest 
of the candidate to spend much money 
on committee rooms. The mere multi- 
plication of committee rooms, except so 
far as it influenced the people who owned 
them, was of very little use to the candi- 
date; and, therefore, when a demand 
was made upon a candidate to hire a 
room for the purposes of his committee, 
it would be a protection to the candidate 
to be able to say to the owner of the 
room, who it might happen was a very 
powerful constituent—‘“‘ I am precluded, 
by the terms of this Bill, from having 
more than a certain number of commit- 
tee rooms.”” Therefore, if he (Mr. Bal- 
four) voted, as he intended to do, to 
keep this Bill in its present form, it was 
not at all on the ground urged opposite, 
but it was solely in the interest of the 
candidate, on whom pressure might be 
urged by some influential member of 
his constituency to do something which 
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really would be detrimental to his own 
interest. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that supposing 
Sub-section (¢), which made illegal the 
payment of money on account of any 
committee room in excess of the number 
allowed by the 1st Shedule of the Act 
were omitted, what was there in the 
Bill to prevent a Central Association 
from going down to any constituency, 
and, by paying out of their own funds, 
and not out of the funds of the candi- 
date, engaging a large number of com- 
mittee rooms, and thereby corruptly in- 
fluencing the constituency ? 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
answer to that would be that the mo- 
ment a candidate, or his agent, went into 
any one of the committe rooms so en- 
gaged that committee room would be 
considered theirs. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL 
pointed out that in every constituency 
there were Conservative and Liberal As- 
sociations, and he had very little doubt 
whatever that these Associations would 
espouse warmly the candidate who be- 
longed to their Party, although the can- 
didate might not absolutely be connected 
with them or make them his agents. 
The Associations would, unquestionably, 
turn their club rooms into committee 
rooms. If a candidate entered one of 
the rooms of a Political Association, 
turned for the occasion into a committee 
room, would that be a infringement of 
the Act? That was a point which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General must consider. That 
was a point of great importance, and 
they ought to receive an explanation 
from the Government. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that the 
point raised by the noble Lord was fairly 
open to an answer from the Attorney 
General. Political Associations would, 
undoubtedly, play a very important part 
in elections for the future. He had not 
the slightest doubt whatever that elec- 
tioneering plans would be formed in 
London and Birmingham, and that all 
the business of the contests would be 
done by Central Associations. A Liberal 
Association, for instance, might have 
several offices ina constituency. Would 
those offices be considered a committee 
room ? Would a Conservative club room 
be considered a committee room? He 
(Mr. Cowen) knew some Liberal Asso- 
ciations which had an office in every 
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ward in the town. Would those offices 
be considered committee rooms? 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) was understood to say 
that he hoped the Committee would re- 
lieve him from the necessity of settling 
the matter raised by the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) and by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen). What were com- 
mittee rooms, and what were not, ought 
to be left to the decision of the Judges 
who would be required to try any Elec- 
tion Petition, and who would have all 
the facts of the case clearly before them. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that, after 
what the Attorney General had said, 
they ought to have no hesitation in sup- 
porting the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the ques- 
tion was entirely changed by what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General had said. He had been 
prepared to support the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; but nowit appeared the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was perfectly 
unable to tell them what would be a 
committee room and what would not. 
Indeed, the Attorney General thought it 
monstrous that they should even ask him 
whether or not a room hired by a Poli- 
tical Association could or could not be 
made into a committee room by the fact 
of its being used by a candidate, and 
said they must wait for the decision of 
the Judges; that was to say, they must 
wait until a certain number of candidates 
had fallen into the trap prepared for 
them in that clause. He (Mr. Balfour) 
supposed that some unfortunate candi- 
dates, who might use committee rooms 
provided by Associations, would find 
themselves unseated simply because the 
Attorney General refused to draw his 
Bill in a proper and straightforward 
manner. He (Mr. Balfour) now hoped 
the Committee would throw out the sub- 
section, or continue the discussion until 
the Attorney General was prepared to 
give them a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, it had 
been stated that Associations might go 
down to constituencies, hire rooms, and 
thus corrupt those constituencies. To 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) replied that the very 
moment a candidate, or his agent, en- 
tered a room hired bysuch an Association 
the room would become the candidate’s, 
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and he would be liable for the conse- 
quences. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
what he had stated was that if a candi- 
date, or his agent, used the rooms as 
committee rooms, they would be re- 
garded as their own rooms. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, that 
if the Association came down with the 
object of corrupting a constituency and 
gaining votes, it would only be neces- 
sary for the candidates and their agents 
to abstain from going to the rooms and 
from using them as committee rooms; 
the voter owning the rooms would be in- 
fluenced, but would be able to vote with 
impunity, and no punishment would ac- 
crue to anyone. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he thought it would be well to report 
Progress, in order to admit of a proper 
explanation of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment respecting the hiring of rooms 
by Societies. Agreeing, as he did, with 
his hon. Friend the Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis), he was particularly 
anxious to have this matter cleared up. 
It was a most serious matter, and ought 
not to treated lightly. There was no- 
thing so uncertain as the law, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 


treated every question, unless it were 
backed up by a large number of Amend- 
ments. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) rushed in the breach 
and answered the question in a most 
positive manner ; and certainly, if the 
right hon. Gentleman was right in his an- 
swer, the sub-section must be amended. 
| There was another point he (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) wished to put to the 
Committee before this clause was dis- 
posed of. The clause, as it stood, pro- 
vided that ‘‘no payment or contract for 
payment shall, for the purpose of pro- 
moting or procuring the election of a can- 
didate;” and under it, they might now 
raise the whole question of the Political 
Associations. Political Associations were 
founded for the purpose of promoting 
the election of candidates. How did 
the clause bear upon the annual rent 
of the offices of Associations? [The 
ArrornEY GENERAL (Sir Henry James) 
dissented.| If the Attorney General, 
instead of shaking his head, would speak 
openly and clearly, he would save a great 
waste of time. Political Associations, 
| asa rule, had magnificent offices, and as 
| candidates were not allowed to take more 
| than a certain number of rooms, could 





General knew perfectly well that it was | the Attorney General answer a plain and 
quite impossible to predict what the | simple question—namely, How did the 
judgment of any Judge would be upon | clause bear upon the action of Political 
any particular point. It was highly | Associations in constituencies with re- 
necessary that if the hon. and learned | spect of their occupation of temporary 
Gentleman the Attorney General would | committee rooms for election purposes, 





not afford the required information now, 
he should undertake to do so hereafter. 
He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) did not 
believe the Bill would do any good to 
anybody. It was a mere waste of time 
to discuss it, and the consideration of the 
measure was occupying time which could 
be devoted to far more important sub- 
jects. At all events, if they were to spend 
time in the consideration of the Bill, let 
them come to something which was clear 
and definite. 

Lorv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
said, that this question had been raised 
quite incidentally and accidentally by a 
strong supporter of the Bill and a strong 
supporter of the Government—namely, 
the hon. and learned Member for Here- 
ford (Mr. Reid), a Gentleman who pos- 
sessed an acute legal mind, and who had 
asked the question of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, treated the ques- 
tion with disdain, as, in fact, he 


and with respect to their position of 
permanent committee rooms? Another 
question he wished to put to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was, what would - 
be the exact position of the candidate if 
he, either for the purpose of his election 
or for influencing voters or ascertaining 
| his chance of election, frequented those 
| committee rooms or offices, and had in- 
terviews with electors, or with the mem- 
bers of the Association ? Surely, it could 
not be called legislation to leave ques- 
tions of that kind undefined. The Go- 
vernment were bound to give an answer 
as to what was the law on this question, 
and he hoped the Committee would not 
allow the Bill to go further until it re- 
ceived a proper answer. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHEtz)) said, it would never 
have occurred to the noble Lord that 
there was any difficulty in this matter 
had it not been for the observations 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
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for Hereford (Mr. Reid). The noble 
Lord was in error in saying that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman put a question to 
the Attorney General. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman simply said it in 
argument, and did not put it in the 
form of a question. He (the Solicitor 
General) did not think there was really 
any difficulty in the question that had 
been raised. It must be borne in mind 
that they were dealing with different 
things, and if they mixed them up they 
would create many difficulties. They were 
dealing with the question of the payment 
on account of committee rooms hired for 
the purpose of promoting or procuring the 
election of acandidate. {Lord RanpotPa 
Cuurcnitt: Byanyone.| Certainly, by 
anyone. The hon. and learned Member 
for Hereford (Mr. Reid) pointed to the 
possibility of a private individual or an 
Association hiring a committee room for 
the purpose of promoting the interests 
of a particular candidate. A_ totally 
different question was the position of the 
candidate himself, who was only liable 
for what he did himself, or what he 
adopted as his own action. When they 
were asked to define all the facts which 
would make out a case of a man adopt- 
ing, say, a committee room as his own, 
they might spend a whole day and yet 
not define such a case. The candidate 
in such a case was, of course, as respon- 
sible as if he had taken the room him- 
self, and therefore he did not think there 
was any difficulty in meeting a particular 
instance; but that was a different thing 
from going into an exhaustive statement 
of everything that a person might do. 
He thought common sense would give 
them a more satisfactory answer to any 
particular case; but, as he had said, he 
was willing to prohibit and make illegal 
the hiring of committee rooms beyond 
the specified number. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
thought the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. Balfour), instead 
of being a reason why the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) should be adopted, was 
really a conclusive argument against it. 
It seemed to him that if they were to 
interrupt this discussion when anybody 
wished to raise a question of interpreta- 
tion, or if the Attorney General or Solici- 
tor General were to be called upon to 
express an opinion upon a hypothetical 
state of facts, they would never get 
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through the Bill. Yet that was what 
the Committee were required to do. It 
was like calling upon the Chairman or 
Speaker to determine a point of Order 
which had not arisen, and that seemed 
to him to be an irregular mode of dis- 
cussion. The difficulty started by the 
hon. Member for Hertford was purely 
imaginary. The Committee had already 
declared, in a portion of the clause which 
had been passed, that any payment or 
contract for the purpose of promoting or 
procuring the election of any candidate, 
should be illegal, &c. Such a contract 
must be made within the limits of the 
regulations here set down, whether by 
an Association, or by two or three per- 
sons, or by the agent of a candidate. 
Nothing could be clearer than the lan- 
guage of the clause so far as they had 
gone; but they would have to put them- 
selves in an imaginative frame of mind 
in order to deal with the imaginations of 
the hon. Member. He would try the 
experiment. There were in all large 
towns recognized officials belonging to the 
different political parties. Surely it was 
not to be said that if a Conservative or 
Liberal Member walked into a Political 
Club in Manchester, for instance, he was 
using the club as a committee room, 
and that the club was to be added to the 
number of his committee rooms, and he 
was to be charged with illegal practices 
because he had gone into the club. 
They might go on to imagine all kinds 
of cases of that nature, but it would not 
help them in this discussion. He would 
imagine again that the Conservatives or 
the Liberals were not content with the 


accommodation in their clubs, and that 


for the purpose of promoting the election 
of their candidates they hired other 
rooms—the moment they hired commit- 
tee rooms distinctly to promote the elec- 
tion of a candidate they came within the 
scope of the clause to which the Oom- 
mittee had already agreed. That would 
then be a payment, or contract for pay- 
ment, for the purpose of promoting an 
election. How did the Committee now 
stand? One would imagine that the 
hon. Member for Londonderry, and those 
who supported him, were in favour of 
restricting the privilege of a candi- 
date inj the choice of committee rooms ; 
but the fact was, that they wanted to 
do away with all restrictions, and the 
argument was twisted from one side to 
the ‘other until the Government were 
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made to appear, for the purpose of 
debate, as desiring to extend the privi- 
leges of the candidate in this respect, 
while hon. Members opposite to them 
appeared as desiring to restrict those 
privileges. He did not see that any 
practical purpose would be achieved by 
a discussion on that principle. So far as 
they had gone they had expressed the 
purpose of the Committee in clear and 
intelligible language, and in order to be 
consistent they had only to insert Sub- 
section (¢), which would make the clause 
from beginning to end read with perfect 
consistency. If that were not so, he 
would appeal to hon. Gentlemen who had 
hitherto carried on this examination of 
hypothetical cases to come to the real 
issue in the matter and see what could 
be done. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there were two 
separate questions. One was, whether 
if a Caucus or a Political Association 
took rooms in a borough the candidate 
should be held personally responsible 
if he went into those rooms? The other 
was, whether the Committee were going 
to restrict a candidate to the number of 
committee rooms he should have, and 
yet allow a Caucus or a Political As- 
sociation to go into a borough and take 
any number of rooms which they might 
call offices? He did not agree with the 
hon. and learned Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) that those rooms would 
come under the definition of committee 
rooms. In order to have a committee 
room there must be a committee, and 
if a Caucus sent down a number of 
people to take offices for any purpose 
they thought proper they would have 
no committee, but yet they would be 
working in the interest of a particular 
candidate. To allow that, while restrict- 
ing the candidate, was monstrous under 
the Bill as it stood. There was nothing 
to prohibit this being done; and, there- 
fore, he thought the Attorney General 
ought to agree to insert some simple 
words defining a committee room, and 
then it would be understood that no 
room was to be hired by any Organiza- 
tion except the number of rooms laid 
down in the Bill as committee rooms. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE sgaid, he 
thought he could meet the case just 
put by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Ritchie). It had been decided, in very 
many cases, that it was not necessary 
that there should be a committee to con- 





stitute a committee room. There might 
be offices which would practically be 
committee rooms, and they would clearly 
come under the clause. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it seemed 
to him that that statement made the Bill 
no better. Anything more unreasonable 
than the attitude of the Government, 
except the view of the hon. and learned 
Member for Mayo(Mr.O’Connor Power), 
he had never experienced. The hon. 
and learned Member appeared to think 
it criminal to put forward hypothetical 
cases ; but it seemed to him that the only 
way in which the operation of the law 
could be decided was by hypothetical 
cases. The Solicitor General had shown, 
with a certain amount of force, that the 
candidate himself would probably not 
suffer under this clause. That might or 
might not be the case; but he wished 
to know whether a Caucus or Political As- 
sociation would come under the clause ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
said that a committee was not necessary 
to constitute a committee room; but 
would the room of a Political Organiza- 
tion be a committee room or not, sup- 
posing the room to be used, as it cer- 
tainly would be, for the promotion of 
a particular candidate whose politics 
agreed with the Organization? The 
candidate went into a borough, and on 
his own behalf hired as many committee 
rooms as the Act would permit; but in 
addition to this there would, unques- 
tionably, be the office of the various 
Political Organizations in the borough. 
Those would be, unquestionably, for the 
pupose of promoting an election, and, 
of course, in excess of the number al- 
lowed by the Act. Would they constitute 
an offence under the Act; and, if so, 
did the Attorney General mean to punish 
such an act with the severity which the 
Bill at present proposed? Did he mean 
to say that an election would be voided 
because, in addition to the committee 
rooms hired by the candidate, there were 
these permanent offices of the local As- 
sociations? If that was a hypothesis, so 
visionary and wide that it was unrea- 
sonable to ask the Government to con- 
template it, he did not see how they 
could properly carry on the discussion 
at all. The Attorney General must see 
that they could not consent to keep this 
proposal in the Bill until they had had 
a clear statement from the Government 
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as to whether such rooms were to be 
committee rooms within the meaning of 
the Act or not. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there were 
cases perfectly well known in which 
there were several Clubs in the town, 
and an Association with a permanent 
room in every ward and every part of 
the town. Where those to be considered 
committee rooms or not? If the candi- 
date did not go into them, the electors 
did, and the Association took part in the 
election; consequently, the members of 
the Association became agents of the 
candidate. If, including the number of 
rooms which the candidate took himself 
with these permanent rooms, the total 
allowed by the Bill was exceeded, the 
candidate apparently would be held re- 
sponsible. He spoke with some feeling 
upon this subject, because a misguided 
Election Committee of this House once 
turned him out of the House on the 
ground that he had too many committee 
rooms. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought that if 
anything would justify his objection it 
was this discussion, because, even after 
the speeches of both Law Officers of the 
Crown, the Committee was still left in 
doubt as to what was the meaning of a 
committee room, and what was likely to 
be the interpretation by the Judges of 
that term. Suppose a candidate did 
what most candidates, or most hon. 
Members, at present did—namely, sub- 
scribe to a Registration Society in a 
borough, and suppose that Society had 
three or four officers or sub-officers, was 
there the slightest doubt that during 
the election those rooms would be used 
by voters for the purpose of the election ? 
They would go to see if their names 
were on the register, and where they 
were to vote, and so on. How would it 
be possible for a candidate to escape re- 
sponsibility unless there was some de- 
finition in the clause as to which was 
payment, or contract for payment, for 
the purposes of promoting or procuring 
the election of a candidate at an elec- 
tion on account of committee rooms in 
excess of the number prescribed by the 
Bill? What need was there for sur- 
rounding candidates with all these dan- 
gerous problems and pitfalls, when there 
was ample opportunity of preserving 
purity of election by fixing the maxi- 
mum expenditure? The Government 
insisted that the Committee must go 
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into all these details; and then, when 
they were asked to give a definition of a 
committee room, they said—‘“‘ Leave it to 
the Election Judge.””’ What did that 
mean? That meant waiting until some 
Members were unseated and prohibited 
from sitting for the same constituencies 
ever again. That was a very callous 
way of treating this very serious ques- 
tion, and it was wholly unnecessary, 
because they had only to fix the maxi- 
mum to avoid all these difficulties. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should be very 
happy to answer any question ; but there 
was great danger in answering ques- 
tions based on hypothetical facts. It 
appeared to him that if an Association 
were formed in a borough, not for the 
purpose of a particular election, but for 
carrying on the interests of a political 
party, the rooms of that Association 
would not have any relation to the candi- 
date, and the use of the rooms during an 
election would not be payment, or con- 
tract for payment, for the purpose of pro- 
curing an election. Rooms taken in that 
way by an Association would not be com- 
mittee rooms, more than would the house 
of a resident in the borough be a com- 
mittee room if it were allowed to be 
used during an election. On the other 
hand, if an Association went down toa 
borough at an election time and took 
rooms, that step would come under the 
clause, because the rooms would be for 
the purpose of promoting a particular 
candidature. Was not this a question 
of degree? How were they to define it 
and draw a hard-and-fast line, and say 
in one case the improper use should come 
Merry the clause and in another it should 
not 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he did not wish to delay this ques- 
tion unnecessarily. At the same time, 
he saw grave danger surrounding the 
unfortunate candidate of the future, 
especially through the enthusiasm of 
some of his supporters. As he under- 
stood the clause of the Bill, a candidate 
who had got the full number of rooms 
to which he was entitled would be liable, 
on account of the zeal of his supporters, 
for the use of any room in excess of the 
number specified. He thought it would 
be hard upon a candidate if an election 
was declared void through the act of 
supporters of that kind, who practically 
became agents for his election. 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
thought the limitation would be no use 
at all, because there were hundreds of 
ways of evading it. 

Mr. BOORD suggested that the At- 
torney General should insert words in 
the Definition Clause to explain what 
was meant by a committee room. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
thought the arguments advanced all led 
to more stringent provisions. If it were 
necessary, in the opinion of some hon. 
Members, that an Association should be 
fettered as well as a candidate, they had 
better have a provision to that effect; 
but they were not now discussing the 
action of Associations. They were dis- 
cussing what payment, or contract for 
payment, should be legitimate under 
certain circumstances. But if it were 


‘necessary to fetter voluntary efforts of 


Associations, that was a different ques- 
tion altogether ; and hon. Members were 
pushing this argument so far that when 
the Government had carried this clause 
they would have to frame other clauses 
forbidding Associations to place their 
offices at the disposal of a particular 
candidate. But where were they to 
stop? Everybody would be fettered all 
around if the arguments were pushed 
to their natural conclusion. But he ap- 
prehended that that was the very last 
thing which the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis) desired. That 
being so, he hoped the hon. Member 
would not press the rejectién of Sub- 
section (c). The point before the Com- 
mittee at present was, whether Sub- 
section (c) should not stand? In order 
to arrive at a confident opinion on the 
subject they ought to read the clause 
with the sub-section, and then see how 
it stood; and then read it with the sub- 
section left out, and see how it then 
stood. By reading the clause with the 
sub-section in, the clause would read 
more consistently with the determination 
at which the Committee had already 
arrived ; but if it were necessary to go 
further than the clause contemplated, 
and as the arguments of hon. Members 
indicated, then they must have a new 
clause dealing with the actions of Asso- 
ciations; and he was just as willing to 
prevent bribery and corruption by As- 
sociations as by candidates. But there 
was no proposal of that kind before the 
Committee, and until there was he should 
vote against the Amendment. 
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Mr. BULWER said, he could not 
agree that it was unreasonable for hon. 

embers, when they were asked to say 
that a-certain sum of money should not 
be spent in hiring committee rooms, to 
desire to know what a committee room 
was. That question was very properly 
put to the Law Officers ; and he thought 
they might have given, not an exhaus- 
tive answer, but an answer to one specific 
question. If there was a political As- 
sociation in a borough and half-a-dozen 
different rooms where the members met 
for political purposes, and those rooms 
were used by the candidate for election 
purposes, would those rooms come within 
the section? That was a very proper 
question ; but what was the answer? The 
answer of the Attorney General was that 
if these rooms were hired by annual pay- 
ment by the Association, and were put 
at the disposal of the candidate during 
an election without payment by or from 
him, they would not be committee rooms, 
because they would come within the 
definition of voluntary effort. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I did not say that. I 
said there would be no payment, or con- 
tract for payment, for the election. 

Mr. BULWER ventured to differ 
from the Attorney General, and to hold 
that there would be payment, and con- 
tract for payment, by a political Party 
for political purposes—one of which was 
the return of the candidate at the elec- 
tion—to the person who owned the house. 
He did not think the Committee were at 
present very much enlightened; and he 
agreed with hon. Members that they had 
better leave the clause out, if such a case 
as had been mentioned were not to come 
within it, because they might drive a 
coach and twelve through a sub-section 
like this, which would: allow a political 
Association to hire a room in a house, 
and place it at the disposal of the can- 
didate with impunity, because, for- 
sooth, there was no payment, or con- 
tract for payment, for that election in 
particular. 

Captain AYLMER said, the sub- 
section called upon a candidate to do 
what the Attorney General distinctly 
said the candidate should not do if he 
wished to avoid illegal practices. The 
Attorney General held that if other 
people than the candidate were to hire 
rooms to assist in the election that was 
not to be prevented. Take the case of 
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a county election. In every village there 
was a committee room during the elec- 
tion. Under this Bill a candidate would 
have to limit the number of committee 
rooms as fixed by the Bill. But many 
villages would not do with that number, 
and they would club together and pay 
for committee rooms, and yet the Attor- 
ney General would hold that they were 
to be considered committee rooms and 
forbidden. Because such rooms were 
hired to promote his candidature, how 
was a candidate to be made liable for 
illegal practices? That was the position 
in which the Attorney General put the 
Committee—calling upon the candidate 
to do what the Attorney General said he 
could not do. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was hard to be 
misrepresented. He had never said that 
at all. There was nothing in the Bill 
to the effect suggested by the hon. and 
gallant Member. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought it 
would be convenient if the Attorney 
General would give a more specific defi- 
nition of what he meant to provide 
against as the clause stood. The defi- 
nition was— 

“For the purpose of promoting or procuring 
the election of a candidate at any election ;”’ 
therefore, a committee room, which was 
maintained for the purpose of, or with 
a view to, an election, might be con- 
strued as coming under the clause. That, 
however, he understood, was not what 
the Attorney General intended; and he 
would suggest after the words ‘ com- 
mittee room” the insertion of the words 
‘* for the purposes of an election.’”’ That 
would distinctly connect the committee 
room with the particular election, and 
would prevent difficulty in the interpre- 
tation of the clause. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
wished to know, if an Association of a 
permanent character in a constituency 
was to have = to keep open a com- 
mittee room during an election time as 
well as at other times, how was a candi- 
date, who was to be restricted by this 
Bill in the number of his committee 
rooms, to prevent the action of the 
Association? The Bill was designed 
for the purpose of correcting and re- 
straining the action of injudicious or 
unprincipled friends of a candidate, and 
to prevent their spending money on a 
particular occasion ; but there should be 
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some cover to the application of the 
principle to a particular individual, and 
it should be made unlawful for a chronic 
organization in a constituency to do that 
particular thing by a number of people 
which was prohibited on the part of one 
individual. If the Attorney General 
would give some indication that he 
would proceed in the direction of check- 
ing the action of an organization, whe- 
ther chronic or occasional, that would 
be satisfactory. If he would make the 
law stronger against chronic organiza- 
tions acting on behalf of a particular 
candidate he should be happy to sup- 
port him. 

Mr. SALT said, he thought one or two 
words would probably meet the views of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
also, to a great extent, the views of the 
Committee. He thought this sub-sec- 
tion, except for one particular purpose, 
was almost unnecessary in the Act. It 
seemed to him that it touched a question 
quite outside the Schedule, which re- 
ferred to the expense to which a candi- 
date was limited. The sub-section really 
dealt with another matter, and that was 
the possibility of some person or organi- 
zation taking a number of committee 
rooms without the knowledge or consent 
of the candidate; and then arose the 
question whether, under these circum- 
stances, the candidate himself would in 
any way be injured? It was not intended 
that the candidate should be injured if 
such an organization was carried on 
contrary to his wishes and consent. That 
he took to be the intention of the Attor- 
ney General. Therefore, he thought if 
they introduced some words into this 
sub-section, making it clear that the 
sub-section dealt with that particular 
offence outside the action of the candi- 
date, and only that offence, the Com- 
mittee would be satisfied. If the sub- 
section could be enlarged by some words 
saying that no committee room should, 
under any circumstances, be taken for 
the purpose of any election, except by 
the actual consent or action either of 
the candidate himself or the authorized 
agent, the matter would be tolerably 
clear, because any person who took such 
action would directly bring himself under 
the imputation of illegal practices; while, 
on the other hand, a candidate would be 
free, because he would be able to show 
that he had given no authority for such 
action. 
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Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would make one 
more attempt to meet hon. Members. 
There was nothing in the Act to make 
a candidate liable for any act, unless it 
was done expressly by himself or his 
agent. The hon. Member (Mr. Salt) 
had put the case where, without the 
knowledge of the candidate, a person 
took committee rooms. It was not in- 
tended to make the candidate liable in 
such a case; and a reference to Clause 10, 
Sub-section 1, would show that the can- 
didate must be guilty, by himself or 
his agents, of illegal practices, and that 
any action was with the knowledge and 
consent of the candidate. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that practically conceded the point 
raised on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Attor- 
ney General’s view was that the candi- 
date was not to be held responsible for 
acts not authorized by himself or his 
agent; but he himself wished to carry 
the principle of personation a little fur- 
ther, and to make the person who com- 
mitted such actions more distinctly liable 
to the penalties of the Bill. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE suggested 
the desirability of some way or other 
defining what an agent was. An elec- 
tion could not be worked by one paid 
election agent, and there must be volun- 
teers. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: There is no re- 
ference to election agents in Sub-section 


(e). 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, what 
he meant was, that if they had some 
provision as to who might take a com- 
mittee room and who might not, the 
difficulty would be removed. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the Attorney General ought to be 
more careful in this matter. One of 
his (the Attorney General’s) own Ool- 
leagues, the present Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson), hav- 
ing been unseated for corrupt practices 
at Chester, managed, by an arrange- 
ment which came very near a corrupt 
practice, to get returned for another 
borough. Why was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman unseated for Chester? Because, 
in the opinion of the Judge, he had al- 
lowed a Liberal Association to become 
his agents. That might happen again. 
Under this Bill the penalties were so 





strict that it would be advisable for a 
candidate to have nothing to do with an 
Association. Ifa candidate made use 
of an Association every one of the mem- 
bers became ‘his agent, and he would 
be landed in one of the pitfalls of this 
Bill. But if, in order to keep clear of 
an Association, a candidate had only his 
own committee room, the Association 
also, to keep clear of him, would have 
other committee rooms and offices. 
There were certain matters connected 
with elections upon which a candidate 
must consult local Associations and local 
persons. They were the only people 
who understood and attended to re- 
gistration. On all questions connected 
with an election a candidate must be in 
frequent communication with those per- 
sons; so that, although he might keep 
clear of the committee rooms of the 
Association, still those communications 
would go on to a considerable extent. 
Was that a use of the offices of an As- 
sociation which would bring the candi- 
date under this Bill? Then there was 
another point in the interest of the As- 
sociations themselves. Suppose they 
took committee rooms as well as the 
candidate, and that was declared by the 
Judge to be illegal, every one of the 
persons engaged in such a proceeding 
would become liable to a penalty of 
£100, and incapacitated to vote for five 
years. For that reason they should be 
extremely careful in this Bill to point 
out how and upon whom such a liability 
would fall. Everything that had fallen 
from the Attorney General had stu- 
diously avoided making that matter 
clear. [The Arrorney Generat (Sir 
Henry James): The noble Lord was 
absent when I gave my answer.] He 
had certainly listened to two explana- 
tions, and did not expect a third. As 
to one of the explanations, the Attorney 
General seemed to exercise all his in- 
genuity to avoid giving’a clear answer 
to a plain question. In the interest of 
Liberal and Conservative Associations 
and candidates it was necessary to 
make it clear who would be liable to 
penalties. 

Mr. ECROYD said, the Attorney 
General had clearly explained one of 
the two difficulties felt in regard to this 
matter; but the other he had not so 
clearly solved. It was quite understood 
that a candidate was strictly limited in 
regard to the number of committee 
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rooms which he might engage by him- 
self or his agent; but then a candidate 
might be merely the Representative of 
some central Association at a distance, 
and in that case it would not be the 
slightest use to place a limit upon what 
he might do directly, if he were not 
limited as to what he might do in- 
directly. The Association of which he 
was a Representative might maintain 
permanently, through affiliated Associa- 
tions, at an expense of £500 or £1,000 
a-year in the borough in question, a 
number of offices which would practically 
be committee rooms ; and the expense of 
these rooms, although excluded from 
the purview of the Act, might make 
elections in reality more expensive than 
they had ever been. He wished to know 
whether it would not be possible for an 
Association, acting in this manner in the 
interest of such a candidate, virtually to 
increase the candidate’s committee rooms 
for the purpose of his election ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, the diffi- 
culties under which candidates in future 
would labour by this Bill had been so 
often {referred to that he did not pro- 
pose to discuss them, except to make a 
suggestion for future candidates. He 
would recommend any future candidate 
to place himself under the instructions 
of Mr. Howard Vincent, and then go 
to a borough, have no committee, take 
no committee room, appoint no agent, 
have no supporter, devote himself to 
watching the other candidate, and then 
petition the House for the uther candi- 
date’s seat. A Petition against the re- 
turn of a candidate would be certain to 
succeed. There were so many pitfalls 
in the Bill that it would be impossible 
to avoid all of them. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to 
know from the Attorney General what 
constituted a committee room? He had 
had some little experience in elections, 
and he would give an illustration of 
what he meant. Meetings of the county 
electors were generally held in a large 
room in some town, for which purpose 
the place was hired temporarily. Pro- 
bably it would only be hired for one 
day for a meeting of the county electors, 
and there woul be an ante-room for 
the clerks, with a list of voters, who 
would be engaged in making the usual 
arrangements for an election. Even that 
room was occupied only for two days 
during the progress of a county election. 
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There was another room where the re- 
sponsible committee of the candidate 
met, and it was there that the real 
business was done. That room was 
engaged at the beginning of an election 
and held by the candidate all through. 
It was what was generally known as 
a committee room, and as a room of call 
for all the friends of the candidate. If 
that was what was meant by the term 
‘committee room,” then it was only 
fair that there should only be one in 
the district. What he wanted to know 
was, whether, if he engaged a room tem- 
porarily, in order to meet and address 
some 400 or 500 electors, was that to be 
considered a committee room? Or, on 
the day of election, having what was 
called a ‘‘ tally room” near the polling 
place, where the electors went and gave 
information, was that a committee room ? 
He had always felt himself to be at 
liberty, on the day of the polling, to 
engage more than one room; but all 
throughout the election he had only 
one room. Was he to be precluded from 
hiring a large room for the purpose of 
addressing 300 or 400 electors, and a 
tally room to which the voters could 
go and receive their cards before going 
to vote? If so, then he contended that 
the only way for a candidate to make 
himself safe and secure was to follow 
the advice of the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane). He trusted 
the Attorney General would condescend 
—although he did not know that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would con- 
descend to a mere Irish Member—to 
state what it was that constituted a 
committee room ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether, in 
the event of a house being taken for the 
purposes of an election, each room in it 
would constitute a separate committee 
room ? 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 214; 
Noes 122: Majority 92.—(Div. List, 
No. 153.) 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN moved, at the 
end of the sub-section, to add the follow- 
ing words :— 

“Any person who shall lend his own car- 
riage, or hire or provide other carriages to 
convey voters to or from the poll shall be guilty 
of an illegal practice, but this shall not prevent 
any person using his own carriage for the con- 
veyance of himself and any other person in 
company with him to vote.’’ 
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The hon. Gentleman remarked that 
the Attorney General had more than 
once in the course of the discussion 
asked Members of the Committee not to 
repeat arguments which had already been 
stated ; and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had expressed a natural desire that 
time should not be unnecessarily wasted 
in discussing the same points over and 
over again. He would endeavour to 
comply with the request of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and not repeat 
arguments which had already been ad- 
duced. The question of conveying voters 
to the poll was discussed at considerable 
length last night; and the Committee 
arrived at the decision that the candi- 
date should not be permitted to hire 
carriages for the conveyance of voters to 
the poll. What he wished to do by the 
present Amendment was to give that 
decision a logical sequence. He thought 
the Attorney General had proved, as far 
as he was concerned, that he was sincere 
in regard to the main object of the Bill 
—namely, the reduction of the cost of 
elections, so as to afford to men of 
moderate means an opportunity of find- 
ing their way into the House of Com- 
mons. That being one of the main 
objects of the Bill, he believed that the 
provisions of this clause, as they now 
stood, would have the very opposite 
effect to that which the Attorney Gene- 
ral intended they should have, because 


they would interpose a barrier in the’ 


way of the man of moderate means 
rather than help him. In the event of 
a man of moderate means contesting the 
representation of a constituency with a 
rich man, the latter, if not able to hire 
carriages himself, would be able to utilize 
the carriages of his friends. The man 
of moderate means, therefore, would be 
placed in a disadvantageous position if 
the clause were passed in its present 
shape, because he would be prohibited 
from hiring carriages, and his friends 
and supporters would not be in a posi- 
tion to supply them ; and, consequently, 
he would be debarred from their use 
altogether. That would be a distinct dis- 
advantage, which the man of moderate 
means would be placed under. In discuss- 
ing the Bill he presumed they were to 
discuss it from their own knowledge, and 
to illustrate it by their own experience. 
He knew that a large manufacturer ora 
colliery owner not only possessed con- 
veyances of his own, but others which 





he used in his business; and a candidate 
representing such interests would be 
able to obtain the use of conveyances to 
any extent, and in that way to swamp 
the man of moderate means. It was 
with a view of preventing a circumstance 
of that kind that he submitted the 
Amendment. It was said last night 
that it would be ridiculous to attempt to 
prohibit a man from using his own car- 
riage in going to the poll. He had 
never had any idea of prohibiting that. 
A man would necessarily be allowed to 
use his own carriage; but that was not 
the point at issue. They all knew that 
before an election took place — just 
before the polling day was fixed—cir- 
culars were issued to the friends of the 
candidate all round, asking them how 
much carriage accommodation they could 
supply. The request was generally 
eouched in this way—‘‘ How many car- 
riages could you afford to place at the 
disposal of the candidate on the polling 
day ?’’ The consequence was that one 
person would offer to supply 10, others 
two, three, or four; and it was against 
that practice that the Amendment was 
aimed. The Attorney General, or the 
Committee, might say that this was an 
interference with the liberty of the voter, 
and of the candidate. Of course, it was 
an interference with the individual 
liberty of the candidate and of the 
voter; but they had interfered very 
largely with personal liberty already. 
Their work was to interfere with per- 
sonal liberty ; and never had there been 
a Parliament which had interfered more 
with personal liberty than the present 
one, and in a way that was never before 
dreamt of by legislation. They had al- 
ready interfered to prevent the candidate 
from giving reasonable refreshment to 
his friends on the day of election; they 
had carried out that and many other 
points against the individual liberty of 
the candidate; and when he asked in 
this Amendment to prevent a person 
from lending his own carriage, or hiring 
other carriages, to convey voters to the 
poll, by providing that if he did so he 
should be guilty of an illegal practice, 
he was only going a very little step fur- 
ther than the Bill went already; and he 
was, in reality, giving the decision ar- 
rived at yesterday a logical sequence. 
Without further remarks, he would 
move the Amendment which stood in 
his name, 
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Amendment proposeé, 

In page 3, line 28, after the word ‘‘ Act,” to 
insert the words :—“ Any person who shall lend 
his own carriage, or hire or provide other car- 
riages to convey voters to or from the poll shall 
be guilty of an illegal practice, but this shall 
not prevent any person using his own carriage 
for the conveyance of himself and any other 
person in company with him to vote.”—(Mr. 
Joseph Cowen.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his hon. Friend had 
stated that he would use no argument 
which had been already used in support 
of his Amendment, and he was bound to 
say that his hon. Friend had kept his 
promise. He (the Attorney General) 
thought he fully understood the views 
of his hon. Friend and of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), who had expressed similar 
views upon thissubject. He was bound 
to say that, to some extent, he shared 
the opinions of his hon. Friends; but, at 
the same time, it was necessary to look 
at the question practically, and to con- 
sider what the result would be of adopt- 
ing the Amendment. The prohibition 
to convey voters to the poll in carriages 
was, no doubt, a comparatively small 
matter; but in some constituencies it 
had been converted into a corrupt prac- 
tice. He did not think it would be 
practised to a very large extent in many 
constituencies ; but it certainly might be 
done in a form which would constitute it 
acorrupt practice. The Committee ought 
to consider the effect upon two different 
candidates. One person might be able 
to pay for the hire of carriages and the 
other might not; and, therefore, this 
prohibition was mainly intended to check 
excessive expenditure. When they re- 
collected what the cost of a contested 
election was, every one of them would be 
glad to see the expenditure diminished 
by taking off the expense of conveying 
voters to the poll. He was very much 
afraid that hon. Members had hitherto 
been in the habit not only of paying 
large sums for what they got, but also 
for what they did not get. Therefore, 
the evil to be dealt with was the ques- 
tion of expenditure. There could be no 
absolute corruption in the employment 
of a carriage; and the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Cowen) did not 
attack that proposition, because it said 
that the voter might go to the poll in 
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his own carriage, and that he might go 
in a carriage that was not his own, pro- 
viding that the owner of the carriage 
which conveyed him was himself going 
to the poll to vote. All that would be 
legal under the Amendment. All that 
the hon. Member asked was that the 
voter should go in the same carriage 
with the owner of it. [Mr. Josrrn 
Oowren: And vote.] Yes; and vote. 
He presumed his hon. Friend was not 
prepared to say that such persons should 
vote early and often; but what the 
Amendment did say was that it should 
be perfectly permissible for the owner 
of a carriage to take another person 
with him to the polling booth to vote. 
Now, the Committee would fully under- 
stand who that person would be. It 
would not be the man whose vote was 
known, but the doubtful voter — he 
thought he heard some hon. Member 
‘the shaky voter.” He fancied he 
could see his hon. Friend arguing with 
a man of that kind in his own carriage 
all the way to the poll. The acceptance 
of the Amendment would lead to serious 
difficulties ; it might be used as a weapon 
to give great advantage to one particular 
candidate. It would be almost impos- 
sible to prevent the friends of a candidate 
from voluntarily supplying his Party 
with carriages. It would be as difficult 
to stop voluntary effort of that kind, from 
whatever source it came, as to stop one 
man from using his eloquence, or an- 
other writing able letters to the news- 
papers on behalf of a favourite can- 
didate. It was all voluntary effort ; but 
there was no doubt that the person on 
whose behalf this voluntary effort was 
used had a great advantage. In the 
same way, he admitted ths advantage 
to be derived from the use of carriages 
voluntarily lent, and it was said that it 
would be of more advantage to one 
Party than to another, because one can- 
didate would have more carriages at his 
disposal than another; but, at the same 
time, it must be borne in mind that a 
good many of the urban voters would 
not wish to be carried to the poll at all, 
and would entertain rather a hostile 
view than otherwise of this kind of pro- 
vision. He hoped they would come toa 
speedy conclusion upon this matter. He 
could not, however, think of accepting 
this Amendment. 

Mr. LEAKE said, before they went 
to a Division, the Committee would, per- 
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haps, permit him, as the Representative 
of a large constituency—South - East 
Lancashire — deeply interested in the 
matter, to offer a few observations. The 
Committee, on both sides the House, 
had resolutely set itself to check cor- 
ruption and to abate expense. It had 
already determined that no carriages 
should be hired for the purpose of 
conveying voters to the poll; and they 
were now engaged in considering what 
the effect would be if private carriages 
were used on election days. The terms 
of the Amendment which he had put on 
the Paper would show that he was very 
much in sympathy with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cowen), although his proposition 
did not impose quite so rigorous a prohi- 
bition as that of his hon. Friend. They 
had to look at the question of the con- 
veyance of voters from two aspects— 
firstly, as a bribe—[‘‘ No!” ;—it was a 
minor aspect, no doubt, but it was one 
from which the question ought to be 
viewed ; for if a man was promised that 
he should ride in a private carriage, the 
promise could fairly be considered a 
bribe; indeed, he thought that if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had expressed his dissent (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) offered his carriage to 
an elector, he would do so in the ex- 
pectation that the man would be in- 
fluenced thereby. Again, they had to 
look at the matter from the pounds, 
ghillings, and pence point of view. When 
an effort was made, on the part of an 
election committee, to obtain private 
carriages, the opposite side was imme- 
diately greatly concerned; it supposed 
that something was being done which 
would be fatal to its chances of suc- 
cess. One Party might not be able to 
command so many carriages as the other; 
and there came, therefore, a great 
temptation at the hour of conflict to in- 
duce those carriages to come to their 
side, which did not voluntarily come. 
There was no man ignorant enough in 
that Assembly not to understand how 
the thing was done. They knew per- 
fectly well that if one Party saw a large 
number of carriages employed on the 
other, it would move heaven and earth, 
and probably something worse, to obtain 
a counterbalancing advantage. Now, if 
they could prevent the employment, on 
the day of ‘election, of anything in the 
shape of a private carriage, limiting the 
use of a carriage to its loan by one 





friend to another, and to that friend 
only, they would, he believed, have 
purer elections, and quieter elections ; 
they would have the pure spirit of poli- 
tical feeling in the country exhibited, and 
that only. At present, it was undoubt- 
edly true that an election was won by 
energy and determination; the Party 
which was most energetic, most deter- 
mined, and strongest in conviction, won, 
but with meaner aids and influence 
brought into the field, either corruptly 
or otherwise. He would remove the 
temptation to use these meaner influ- 
ences. Therefore, whilst not having 
proposed anything so strong as the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cowen), he should go with him into the 
Lobby on this occasion. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished the 
Committee seriously to consider the ques- 
tion which was now before it. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General seemed to think there 
was a difficulty in interfering in this 
matter, because it was so kind and 
manly on the part of one elector to offer 
his conveyance for the use of another 
elector. It was not intended by this 
Bill to interfere with a kind act; but 
the very principle of the Bill was to 
interfere with many actions which might 
be kind, but which, nevertheless, might 
be corrupt. It was quite evident that a 
man might entertain a friend at the time 
of an election, and he might do it under 
circumstances which would bring him 
under the provisions against treating. 
They held that they would not allow 
anything of the kind. H6 put it to the 
Attorney General, did he not know that 
under this Bill, as it at present stood, 
any person might purchase additional 
carriages for use during a given period? 
They would become his own carriages ; 
and, in fact, he saw no reason, under 
the Bill, why it should not be done. It 
was a very serious point, and worthy 
the consideration of the Committee ; be- 
cause if they wished to put down cor- 
ruption they must take care not to leave 
a loophole which would tend to give 
opportunities for corruption. They had 
to deal with the fact that a certain num- 
ber of persons owned private carriages 
or other conveyance; and those persons 
clearly under the Bill would place their 
carriages or conveyances at the disposal 
of the Committee for the purpose of 
bringing up voters without receiving 
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payment. He, however, contended that 
persons could purchase carriages, that 
they could become owners of carriages, 
for the express purposes of an election, 
and there was nothing in the Bill to 
prevent it. Yesterday, he gave an in- 
stance that came within his own expe- 
rience. In the borough of Warrington, 
in 1868, his election was seriously im- 
perilled by the fact that a number of 
conveyances were used by his opponents, 
conveyances which were lent for the pur- 
pose of the election. The Committee 
must remember that, with regard to all 
elections, they had to deal with rich 
people—people owning carriages ; and 
it seemed to him that if the Government 
were really in earnest to put a stop to 
the conveyance of voters, they must put 
a stop to the employment of private 
carriages. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE rose amidst 
cries of ‘‘ Divide!’ He said, he thought 
he was entitled to say a few words on 
this matter, considering that all the talk 
on the clause had come from the opposite 
side of the House. He was perfectly 
ready, when the Motion was first put 
from the Chair, to go toa Division; but 
since then arguments had been used 
which certainly demanded an answer. 
The hon. Member for South-East Lan- 
cashire (Mr. Leake) did not seem to have 
avery grand idea of the independence 
of voters ; because he considered, and he 
told the Committee so, that the mere 
fact of riding in a gentleman’s cariage 
was likely to influence the vote of an 
elector. Such was not his (Viscount 
Folkestone’s) opinion; indeed, he con- 
sidered the assertion of the hon. Gentle- 
man perfectly unnecessary. He believed 
that electors, no matter to which Party 
they belonged, were sufficiently in- 
dependent not to be influenced by the 
fact of being conveyed to the poll in 
someone’s private carriage. They 
might take a horse to the water, but 
they could not make him drink; they 
might take a voter to the poll, but they 
could not make him vote which way 
they liked. A man would vote which 
way he pleased ; and, what was more, it 
was impossible to ascertain how he did 
vote, unless he himself vouchsafed the 
information. The hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Oowen) might take a 
voter to the poll in his carriage, and 
unless they had found the means in 
Newcastle of breaking through the 
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secrecy of the ballot, the hon. Gentle- 
man could not know how that voter was 
going to vote. It was the experience 
of a great number of Members in the 
House that they had conveyed a number 
of voters to the poll, and that it was very 
likely as many as one-third of those voters 
so conveyed had voted against them. The 
whole question was ridiculous, because 
anybody who was sufficiently popular 
would be able to get a conveyance to the 
poll if he required it. 

Mr. CALLAN, who also rose amidst 
eries of ‘‘ Divide!” said, he happened 
to have constituents as well as the hon. 
Gentlemen who were howling on the 
other side of the House, and he had 
a right to state what he believed was 
essential for his constituents. Now, the 
county he represented—Louth—was very 
mountainous; and in one polling district, 
outof 190 voters and upwards, there were 
a great many who had no vehicles what- 
ever, and 50 of them resided more than 
five or six miles from the polling station. 
Some of them were 90 years of age ; and 
how could they be expected to go to the 
poll if a candidate was prohibited to pro- 
vide a vehicle for the use of such voter ? 
Were the Committee going to prohibit a 
neighbour, or a friend, or a candidate’s 
friend, sending their own private car- 
riage for the use of a particular voter ? 
If they did it would be a monstrous in- 
justice. To call upon some men to walk 
four or five miles, perhaps in inclement 
weather, to vote was to practically dis- 
enfranchise them. Some of the con- 
stituents of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) would have a walk of seven 
miles tothe polling station if this Amend- 
ment was carried. Certainly, the men 
of Cavan would put themselves to sore 
straits to vote for his hon. Friend. None 
of them would vote for a Whig. They 
detested and hated English Radicals and 
Whigs so much that if a four-in-hand 
were sent for them they would not sup- 
port a man who professed to belong to 
either of those Parties. He (Mr. Callan) 
had no doubt, however, that so degraded 
were some of the voters in the Radical 
districts in England, that if a gentleman 
sent his carriage for them they would 
be induced to vote black was white. It 
was possible that the prohibition of the 
use of conveyances would practically 
disenfranchise a most unworthy and de- 
graded body of electors in England. 
Such, however, was not the case in Ire- 
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land. No matter how many carriages 
were sent for the electors, they would 
always vote for the Nationalist candi- 
date. He was, therefore, anxious that 
they should provide honest and patriotic 
electors with a free conveyance to the 


oll. 
. Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST urged 
upon the Attorney General the impor- 
tance of this Amendment. His noble 
Friend opposite (Viscount Folkestone) 
had said just now that he did not think 
the conveyance of voters to the poil had 
influenced the vote of asingle man. It, 
however, stood to reason that those who 
had got the greatest number of carriages 
were certainly able to bring up to the 
poll the greatest number of voters. If 
the election was to be pure, an engine 
of corruption ought not to be put in the 
hands of one candidate who could afford 
to employ it, as against the candidate 
who could not so afford. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he (Mr. Guest) thought 
voters should be allowed to find their 
own way to the poll. It generally hap- 
pened that one candidate obtained the 
sympathy of those who had a large num- 
ber of carriages. If those carriages were 
placed at the disposal of the candidate 
it might possibly happen that he owed 
his election to their employment. He 
(Mr. Guest) trusted the Attorney General 
would fall in with this Amendment. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was dissatisfied with the whole 
conduct of the Government this after- 
noon. The question of carriages was 
discussed at great length yesterday, and 
it was understood that the Government 
would be prepared to make some sug- 
gestion on the subject with respect to 
the increase of the number of polling 
stations. If they were going to prohibit 
carriages entirely, as the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen) wished them to do, the Govern- 
ment must be prepared to bring up a 
new clause to provide that there should 
be a polling place within easy reach of 
every voter, so that a voter might neither 
have to go a long distance to the poll, or 
take up much of his time in exercising 
the franchise. The hon. Member for 
Newcastle wished to accomplish what 
was almost impossible. He (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) did not think they 
could so far fetter the liberty of the 
subject as the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to desire. He understood from the hon. 
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Gentleman’s Amendment that it would 
not be legal for a man to convey a friend 
to the poll. [‘‘No,no!”] Well, that 
was how he read the Amendment. It 
was— 

‘* Any person who shall lend his own car- 
riage, or hire or provide other carriages to con- 
vey voters to or from the poll shall be guilty of 
an illegal practice, but this shall not prevent 
any person using his own carriage for the con- 
veyance of himself and any other person in 
company with kim to vote.” 


Anyhow, he must say that the Amend- 
ment was very obscurely worded. It 
appeared that if he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) was in his own carriage, he 
could convey the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen) to the poll ; but if he 
did not wish to return, he could not 
send his friend back in the carriage. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again upon Thursday. 





SELECTION. 

Leave given to the Committee of Selection to 
make a Special Report :— 

Sir Joun Mowsray accordingly reported, 
That they had discharged the following Mem- 
bers from the Standing Committee on Trade, 
Shipping, and Manufactures:—Sir Rosert Cun- 
urre, Mr. Ecroyp, Mr. Witt1am Epwarp 
Forster, Colonel Kinescorz, Mr. Stannore. 

And had appointed in substitution :—Mr. 
ALEXANDER Brown, Mr. H. T. Davenport 
(Staffordshire, North), Viscount Foixgsroneg, 
Mr. Grarton, Mr. Leaks. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 
Wednesday, 27th June, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]—Puntic Brrrs—Second Reading— 
Electric Lighting (Provisional Orders) * [216] ; 
Electric Lighting (Provisional Orders) (No. 
2)* [217}; Electric Lighting (Provisional 
Orders) (No. 3) * [218]; Irish Reproductive 
Loan Fund Act (1874) Amendment [39] ; 
Infectious Diseases Notification [100] [House 
counted out]. 

Withdrawn — Imprisonment for Debt [79]; 
Banking Laws (Scotland) [78]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
_—o0o 
IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND 
ACT (1874) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Blake, Mr. O'Kelly, Dr. Commins, Mr. 
T. P. 0’ Connor.) 
[pitn 39.] skcOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. O’KELLY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, the 
Bill made no change in the principle of 
the existing law, and was only intended 
to remove a technical difficulty, which 
had impeded the application of portion of 
the fund in the counties of Roscommon 
and Tipperary. It was the residue of a 
charitable fund given to certain Irish 
counties many years ago; but Ros- 
common and Tipperary, owing to the 
wording of the Act of 1874, had never 
been able to derive any benefit from it. 
The Bill proposed to confer on local 
bodies in these two counties the power 
of lending the fund to those persons who 
might apply for loans for works of public 
utility; and this would be done under 
guarantees which would be taken for 
repayment, and after the Board of Works 
in Ireland had sanctioned the loans. 
There would, therefore, be an efficient 
guarantee that no loans would be im- 
properly contracted. He begged to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. O Kelly.) 


Coronet KING-HARMAN, in moving 
the Adjournment of the Debate, said that 
even if no other objection existed, the 
fact that the Bill had only been placed 
in the hands of Members that morning, 
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and that a copy was not obtainable at a 
quarter past 12, was a sufficient reason 
for refusing to read it now a second 
time. There were, however, other grave 
objections to it. He was bound to admit 
that there was a sum of money lying 
idle belonging to Roscommon and Tip- 
perary which it would be better to utilize 
for works of public benefit ; and if the 
Bill before the House proposed to entrust 
that money to bodies which would employ 
it for the benefit of those counties, he 
would not be prepared to resist it. But 
it was proposed to entrust it to the Town 
Commissioners. Ifthe fund were applied 
to the counties it would benefit his own 
tenants in Roscommon most of all. But, 
so far as he could see, it was only to be 
utilized for the benefit of the boroughs, 
which in Roscommon would be Boyle, 
Roscommon, and partof Athlone. These 
Town Commissioners were, no doubt, 
men of intelligence and respectability ; 
but they were elected on purely political 
grounds, and not because they under- 
stood or cared one particle about the 
boroughs they represented. But, even 
supposing they were elected because 
they understood and cared for the bo- 
roughs they represented, he maintained 
that the money should be employed for 
the benefit of the entire counties. Under 
those circumstances, the Town Commis- 
sioners were not fit bodies to have the 
spending of the fund. The authority 
should be either the Grand Juries or the 
Boards of Guardians. However, he was 
not going to oppose the second reading 
on these grounds. He proposed to move 
the Adjournment of the Debate, on the 
ground that the Bill had only been placed 
in the hands of Members late this morn- 
ing, although it was ordered to be brought 
in and printed on February 16. 

Mr. WARTON seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
— (Colonel King-Harman.) 


Mr. MITCHELLHENRYsaid,though 
there was considerable objection to the 
course which had been taken in bring- 
ing on the Bill for second reading 
before it had been distributed to Mem- 
bers—— 

Mr. O’KELLY explained that it was 
through no fault of his that the Bill had 
not been distributed. It was in the 
hands of the printers ten days ago, 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 


being the case, of course there was no 
blame with the hon. Member. He did 
not consider, however, that the shortness 
of the time for consideration was of suffi- 
cient importance to induce hon. Members 
to oppose the Bill. The question was 
really a very small one, and only affected 
the interest on two sums of £5,000. The 
fund, in its present state, was useless. It 
would be much better that it should be 
utilized, than that it should continue to 
lie idle; and what better guarantee 
could they have for its proper expen- 
diture than the supervision, as proposed, 
of the Board of Public Works? He 
hoped his hon. and gallant Friend would 
withdraw his opposition. 

Mr. MOORE said, he thought the ex- 
planation given by his hon. Friend oppo- 
site completely exonerated him from any 
biame as to the delay in the distribution 
of the Bill. It simply happened that 
Roscommon and Tipperary, being non- 
maritime counties, could not participate 
in the Reproductive Loan Fund ; and the 
Bill proposed to remove this difficulty. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member could not discuss the Bill 
on a Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
that the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(Mr. O’Kelly) had fully explained the 
cause of delay in the printing of the 
Bill ; but experience showed that at this 
period of the Session a wider margin 
than 10 days should be given to the 
printers. He thought the objections 
made against the Bill were certainly 
well worthy of attention. It was diffi- 
cult to speak on the Question of Adjourn- 
ment without referring to them. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
was willing to withdraw his Motion, in 
order that the Chief Secretary might 
a what the Government proposed to 

0. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. TREVELYAN thanked the hon. 
and gallant Member for having with- 
drawn his Motion for the Adjournment. 
He might say, as regarded the printing 
of the Bill, that, so far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned, they were fully 
informed in the matter, inasmuch as 
since he became the Irish Secretary 
several of the Irish Representatives had 
called his attention to this matter, and 
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the hon. Member for Roscommon had 
explained to him already the provisions 
of the measure. It would be, perhaps, 
under ordinary circumstances, a rudeness 
on his part to ask the House to accept a 
Bill which it had not full time to study 
because the Government had been pre- 
viously made acquainted with its provi- 
sions. However, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Dublin County (Colonel 
King-Harman) had not, he thought, 
given any strong reasons for not adopting 
the course recommended by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly). 
It was quite true that while the fund 
concerned the counties, it was put for- 
ward there in the interest of the towns ; 
but if there was any objection to the 
Bill in the counties, he was sure the 
hon. Members for Roscommon and Tip- 
perary would be there to protest against 
it. 

Mr. GIBSON: They do not know its 
provisions. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Members must have seen the title of the 
Bill, as for some time it stood second on 
the Paper for Wednesday, and they 
must have informed themselves of its 
provisions. However, if this was a 
sum of £100,000 or £50,000 belonging 
to the counties, the Government would 
hesitate about supporting the Bill; but, 
in the present instance, the whole sum 
concerned for the two counties was a 
sum of only £10,000, and that sum 
could not be employed for any purpose 
until a Bill of this kind was passed. 
There was no doubt the counties of Ros- 
common and Tipperary had a clear and 
absolute right to the enjoyment of that 
sum ; but it should be remembered that 
it was not now being dealt with in a 
manner that could not be revoked, and 
that it was only proposed to deal with it 
in the shape of loans sanctioned by the 
Board of Works which should be repaid 
at a reasonable date. The sum wasa 
very small one, and if it could be divided 
amongst Boards of Guardians for any 
purpose of public utility, the Govern- 
ment would hesitate long before reject- 
ing the Bill; but he had consulted several 
hon. Members in connection with the 
matter, and they had told him that it 
could not possibly be applied to any 
uses other than those suggested by the 
hon. Member for Roscommon. From 
the peculiar character of the fishing in- 
dustries in the maritime counties, the 
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granting of small loans to aid them was, 
no doubt, a very useful public purpose 
to which to apply the fund, as it was 
being at present applied; but he could 
not find any parallel to such industries 
in the interior part of the Island; and, 
under those circumstances, and having 
regard to the small sum dealt with, and 
to the fact that the principle involved 
being one which would not form a prece- 
dent in any other case — because, ho 
knew no other cases in Ireland similar 
to it, though his experience in such 
matters in England was very narrow— 
having regard to these considerations, 
and to the general desire of the counties 
concerned, the Government were prepared 
to consent to the second reading of the 
Bill. The details of the Bill were well 
prepared and carefully drawn, and the 
only objection he would be inclined to 
make would be regarding Sub-section 4, 
Clause 5. Considering that at present 
24 per cent was paid on loans borrowed 
in this way in the maritime counties, 
he did not think Parliament would be 
justified in allowing only | per cent to be 
paid in reference to the loans granted 
under this Bill. However, he would not 
make objection now in that direction ; 
but when the Bill was proceeded with 
on Committee stage he would move to 
strike out that clause. That was the 
only objection the Government was in- 
clined to make; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, they were prepared to con- 
sent to the second reading, and, unless 
there was some very strong argument 
brought forward against the Bill, he 
could not help hoping that the House 
would agree to it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the speech of the 
Chief Secretary was, no doubt, very rea- 
sonable and persuasive in its character. 
The Bill was not a very large one cer- 
tainly’; and being very small, and there- 
fore to be excused, he was not disposed 
to keep the House at any great length 
in dealing with it. He did not think, 
however, with the Chief Secretary that 
the title of the Bill was likely to attract 
the attention of those interested in it. 
The title was very large, grandiose, and 
vague, and did not convey any idea of 
the details to anyone; and he did not 
suppose there was a person in Roscom- 
mon or Tipperary who knew the least 
about ‘‘The Irish Reproductive Loan 
Fund Act (1874) Amendment Bill.”” The 
Chief Secretary admitted that the coun- 
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ties had an absolute right to the benefit 
of the fund; but, as a matter of fact, 
under this Bill the counties would have 
no claim whatever on it. The hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. Moore) rose 
to support this Bill; but he was not 
aware, perhaps, that Clonmel was the 
only town in the two counties excluded 
from the benefit of the fund. By the 
8th clause, which was either—should he 
say very craftily drawn or unintention- 
ally inserted—Clonmel was excluded, 
because Clonmel boasted of a Mayor 
and Corporation, and this Bill related 
only to towns incorporated under the 
Towns Improvement Act. He did not 
intend to oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill; but he thought it 
would be only fair, before it was fur- 
ther proceeded with, that the Boards of 
Guardians of Roscommon and Tipperary 
should have an opportunity, if they de- 
sired to get power to borrow from this 
fund, to make their case before the Bill 
passed into law. The Guardians might 
desire to be given the power of making 
applications to the Local Government 
Board for loans from this fund; and if 
that desire was substantially supported 
by the Guardians he thought it ought 
to be fairly considered. The Chief Se- 
cretary wished to know to what purposes 
these loans could be applied in the coun- 
ties. That was a large inquiry, and he 
did not intend to answer it; but he 
might say that, under this Bill, the 
authority to which the power of obtain- 
ing loans was given was the urban 
sanitary authority, while the rural sani- 
tary authority was excluded; and the 
only definition which the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly) gave of 
the works to which the money could be 
applied was works of general utility. 
Now, one institution which he (Mr. 
Gibson) would propose in regard to the 
counties would be the county infirmary. 
Again, he thought it would be worthy 
of consideration to insert in the Bill a 
direction that loans for works of gene- 
ral utility ought to partake of the cha- 
racter of sanitary works, as such works 
were very much required in Ireland, 
both in the country districts and the 
towns. However, he did not intend to 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, 
nor did he intend to place any Amend- 
ments to it on the Paper. 

Mr. MOORE said, he was quite aware 
of the point to which the right hon, and 
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learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had called his at- 
tention—namely, that Clonmel was ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the Bill, 
and he was proceeding to speak with 
regard to it, when the Speaker called 
him to Order. The exclusion of Clon- 
mel was merely a technical error, and 
the hon. Member for Roscommon would 
have no objection to correct it. [Mr. 
O’Ketxy assented.] This fund was a 
fund raised by private charity in the 
years of the Famine, and it was intended 
that it should be applied to useful pur- 
poses in certain counties. Under the 
Act already passed the maritime coun- 
tries could participate in the loans 
granted for fishing purposes; but Tip- 
perary and Roscommon, the two other 
counties affected, could not share in 
those benefits. The amount belonging 
to these two counties was exactly 
£10,600 ; and he thought the best way 
they could discharge their duty to those 
by whom the fund was originated was 
that the money should be devoted to 
charitable as well as industrial pur- 
poses. He would suggest respectfully 
that the fund could not be better em- 
ployed than in endeavouring to improve 
the accommodation of the labouring and 
artizan classes. Such a one would be 
thoroughly in consonance with the in- 
tentions of the subscribers. He thought, 
too, that it would be well to enlarge the 
number of the local authorities to whom 
the right of applying for loans would 
be granted. He would only add that 
the hon. Member for Roscommon, in his 
opinion, deserved great credit for bring- 
ing forward so useful and practical a 
measure. 

Me. O’SULLIVAN said, that amongst 
the other many useful purposes to which 
this money could be applied would be 
the helping of young children and or- 
phans at present in the workhouses of 
the two countries to become useful mem- 


‘bers of society. These children were 


usually reared in the workhouse until 
they were 12 or 14 years of age, 
and being trained to no sort of in- 
dustry they became useless when they 
grew to be men and women. He thought 
the best possible way to employ some of 
this money, therefore, would be in ap- 
prenticing some of these children to a 
trade or business, and not allow them, 
as at present, to become waifs and 
strays, who, when they became old 
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enough to leaye the workhouse, went 
out into the world only for a short time, 
to come back again later on much worse 
than they were at first 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Michael Bass, Sir Henry 
Wolf, Mr. Broadhurst.) 


[BILL 79.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, who wasin charge 
of the Motion for the second reading of 
the Bill, said, the measure had been a 
very unfortunate one. It had been before 
the House for a number of years un- 
successfully. It was first in the hands 
of the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. M. 
T. Bass), and subsequently had been 
in his own; but it had never, up to that 
time, had the good luck to get an oppor- 
tunity of being fairly and fully discussed. 
The object of the measure was to get 
rid of the fiction by which in England 
debtors were imprisoned for contempt 
of Court, when, as a matter of fact, 
they were being imprisoned for debt. 
That was a thing which they had long 
got rid of in Scotland, and which he 
thought it desirable they should get rid 
of in England. Not only were thousands 
of poor men imprisoned every year in 
England under that system; but there 
were a greater number of thousands who 
were coerced into paying unjust debts by 
the very fear of that imprisonment. It 
was not the imprisonment itself that was 
so great a grievance, as the infliction on 
many poor debtors of the penalty of 
paying an unjust debt. He believed 
these two classes together far exceeded 
the number of really unjust debtors who 
were compelled to pay their debts. The 
desire to abolish this system had been 
growing, and latterly it had become 
quite evident that something required 
to be done. In the Bankruptcy Bill, 
which they had just been discussing up- 
stairs—— 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Membors being found present, 


Mr. ANDERSON, resuming, said, 
that the necessity for something being 
done was recognized by the President of 
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the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), 
who, in the Bankruptcy Bill, introduced 
certain clauses, which, he believed, were 
intended to abolish the grievance. He 
(Mr. Anderson) endeavoured to get those 
clauses somewhat altered, because, in 
his opinion, in place of abolishing this 
pernicious system, they would only give 
it new life. They would be found utterly 
illusory and unworkable in practice. But 
he failed to convince the Grand Commit- 
tee, and he thought it was very probable 
he would equally fail to convince the 
House. The President of the Board of 
Trade was under the delusion that if 
they abolished the power of compelling 
a man to pay his debts they thereby en- 
tirely abolished his credit. In Scotland 
the working man who had been freed 
from this compulsion had abundant 
credit, and, in his (Mr. Anderson’s) 
opinion, he had still a great deal 
more credit than was good for him to 
have; and, therefore, the abolition of 
the means of compelling him to pay his 
debts did not, in actual practice, abolish 
his credit. The objection to this means 
of compelling a man to pay debt was 
that wherever too great facility of such 
compulsion existed it created a class of 
men who were ready to trade upon it— 
to go round and tempt the working man 
and his wife and family to contract debts, 
often even unknown to the working 
man himself, who found himself led 
into debt; and after that, by means 
of the power of compelling, which was 
held over him like a whip, that man 
was forced to go on dealing with those 
tradesmen for ever, and to pay the 
most iniquitous prices for things. They 
had driven that class of trader out 
of Scotland ; but now he flourished in 
England, and he was called the Scottish 
trader. He was only a Scottish trader 
because they had driven him out of Scot- 
land, and now he flourished in England 
only. The clauses of the Bankruptcy 
Bill would not be sufficient to put this 
trade down; and he was sure the House 
would some day have to accept a Bill 
similar to that now before the House, 
in order to do away with this grievance. 
He was aware that the House was not 
yet ripe for this Bill. The English 
Members had not the experience that 
Scottish Members had to guide them in 
this matter, and they were not ripe for 
the change. Under those circumstances, 
and also because he wished to give the 
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clauses of the Bankruptcy Bill, which 
had been passed for this purpose, a fair 
trial, he begged to move that the Order 
for the second reading of the Bill be 
now discharged. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Bill be now discharged.” —( Jr. 
Anderson.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, his hon. 
Friend, in moving the discharge of his 
Bill, had taken the opportunity to criti- 
cize the proceedings in Committee on 
the Bankruptcy Bill. The Bill of his 
hon. Friend was an attempt to impose 
upon England, against the wishes of 
the majority of the people of England, 
a Scottish law, which his hon. Friend had 
declared worked very well in Scotland. 
He (Mr. Chamberlain) had taken some 
pains to inquire into the law in Scot- 
land, and he found that opinion was 
very much divided upon it; but he was 
quite ready to concede to the hon. Mem- 
ber that the majority of Scottish Mem- 
bers were in favour of the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. He did not think 
there was any more reason on that ac- 
count for forcing a similar law upon 
England than there would be for forcing 
upon Scotland the English Bankruptcy 
Law. He objected altogether to this 
Bill, on more grounds than one. His 
hon. Friend had attributed to him an 
expression of opinion that he never 
uttered. He never said that the aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt would 
entirely abolish credit. He did think, 
however, that it would materially dimi- 
nish credit, which was quite a different 
thing. He was convinced, also, that it 
would be taken advantage of, and that 
a great number of people, for whom 
nobody could have any sympathy, would 
escape payment of their jucc debts. He 
objected to this Bill on the ground that 
it would not do what it pretended to do. 
It was called a Bill for the Abolition 
of Imprisonment for Debt; but it was 
really only a Bill for preventing impri- 
sonment, except by the higher Courts. 
At the present time, a great number of 
imprisonments took place on judgment 
summonses heard in the High Court. He 
believed, in connection with that power 
of the Judges of the High Court, pro- 
bably the greatest abuses had taken 
place. Some of the Judges had com- 
plained to him of the working of an 
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Act which they were forced to adminis- 
ter. They had effectually dealt with 
this matter in the Bankruptcy Bill. 
They had provided that this power 
should be taken from the Judges of the 
High Court and placed in the hands 
of the County Courts, which would 
have the administration of the Bank- 
ruptey Law; and they had authorized 
and empowered the Judges of these 
Courts to deal with the matter as though 
it were an application in Bankruptcy; 
and upon proof being given that the 
debtor was unable to pay his debts, in- 
stead of making out an order for com- 
mittal, the Judges would allow the pro- 
ceeding to be the first step in the 
bankruptey, so that the poor debtor 
would be dealt with in the same way 
in which the rich debtor would be dealt 
with. They had also provided that in 
all cases of proceedings in the County 
Court the Judge might, upon infor- 
mation being tendered to him to that 
effect by the debtor, and upon being 
satisfied that the debtor was unable to 
pay the claims upon him, make an order 
for the administration of his estate, if 
necessary, including the administration 
of his future earnings. They were assi- 
milating the proceedings in these small 
cases to the proceedings in the larger 
cases, and the anomaly would be done 
away with. He did not doubt that, 
under the Bankruptcy Bill, imprison- 
ment for debt would be very much re- 
duced, and it would only remain in 
terrorem over the heads of absolutely 
dishonest debtors. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he had been 
very much astonished at the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for the City 
of Glasgow (Mr. Anderson). He (Mr. 
Whitley) had had communications from 
almost all the large towns of England, 
and also from traders in Glasgow; and 
he could not help saying that he thought 
the giving up imprisonment for debt 
would be the ruin of a great number of 
small traders in the country. He did 
not think the hon. Member for Glasgow 
put the question quite correctly before 
the House, because he said honest men 
were imprisoned on account of not pay- 
ing their debts. Now, it was not so; 
they could not absolutely be imprisoned 
for debt. They could only be imprisoned 
under the order of a Judge, who must be 
satisfied that they could pay, and would 
hot‘pay. It was only in cases of that 
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kind that imprisonment was ordered. 
His (Mr. Whitley’s) own view was that, 
in the vast majority of cases, the County 
Court Judges avoided imprisonment 
wherever it was possible; and it was 
only where they were satisfied the man 
was an absolute rogue, and incurred 
debts without any means of paying or 
intention of paying, that they put im- 
prisonment powersin force. He begged 
to remind them that, under the present 
law, a man who had no house could 
go from lodgings to lodgings, from street 
to street, dealing with poor people who 
could not afford to lose their money, and 
this went on from year to year and from 
day to day; and he ventured to say that 
in all large towns there were a number 
of men like this, who were living on the 
credit drawn from poor people. In such 
cases, he thought the taking away of 
the power of imprisonment would extend 
immorality and dishonest trading. He 
was very glad to hear the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade; and he 
believed that, under the Bankruptcy 
Bill, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
explained, in every case justice would 
be done and dishonesty would be 
punished. What he wanted now to say 
was, that he believed every trading com- 
munity in England had more or less 
memorialized against the Bill for taking 
away the power of imprisonment fordebt; 
and, therefore, he hoped that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow would not think 
they were all so enamoured of the system 
of the Scotch law as to wish that it should 
be introduced into England. In many 
cases, no doubt, they would be glad to 
see it, for it possessed a great deal of 
merit; but the whole of the system was 
not applicable to the trading communi- 
ties of this country; and he was, therefore, 
very glad that his hon. Friend did not 
intend to press the measure, because, if 
he had, he (Mr. Whitley) should have 
felt it his duty to oppose it. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he rose simply 
on account of the observations that had 
been made in regard to Scotland. This 
was really a matter that did concern 
Scotland. Asa matter of fact, English 
debtors imprisoned hitherto had cost the 
country in maintenance a sum of money 
that would have paid their creditors 10s. 
or lls. in the pound on the aggregate 
amount in respect of which ‘they ad 
been imprisoned, and the share of that 
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cost had to be paid by the Scotch tax- 
payers as well as by the Hagen: He 
thought that gave them some little claim 
to consideration in this matter. What 
he had to complain of in regard to the 
law was that it was a law which dealt 
with the rich man in one way and the 
poor man in another. A rich man could 
get his discharge, and his future earn- 
ings were not impounded. Of course, 
in cases where there was a large estate 
an order might be made that a portion 
of the income might be given over to 
the discharge of the creditors; but if 
the debtor was a merchant or a pro- 
fessional man, his future earnings were 
not impounded; whilst if he were a 
poor man, the Judge was directed to 
exact payment to the full amount. 
As to the question of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction at imprisonment for debt, 
imprisonment for small amounts had 
been abolished in Scotland for the last 
80 years, and there was absolutely no 
difference of opinion with regard to the 
propriety of that abolition. In the last 
three years he had succeeded in extend- 
ing the abolition of imprisonment to 
debtors above £8 és. 8d. There had 
been a considerable amount of differ- 
ence of opinion regarding that; but, as 
far as the debtors under £8 6s. 8d. were 
concerned—and they constituted the vast 
suagonly of the cases of imprisonment 
under the English law—there was not 
the smallest diversity of opinion in Scot- 
land. He would suggest to his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Anderson) that if he could 
not accomplish his purpose in any other 
way, he should object to the Vote for the 
maintenance of these debtors in English 
gaols, towards which Scotland was com- 
pelled to contribute, and who cost a 
sum of money sufficient to pay a hand- 
some dividend to the creditors. 

Mr. WARTON said, that his object 
in asking a Count of the House was to 
bring in a larger number of Members 
to hear the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson). The County Court 
Judges, though very much abused, had 
exercised the jurisdiction they possessed 
with great discretion. He had much 
experience of County Courts, and he 
could say that not one man in 50 was 
imprisoned unless he had the means of 
paying and would not pay. The County 

ourt Judges were also very careful 
that the instalments which they ordered 
to be paid should be only in proportion 
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to the debtor’s income. There was no 
grievance with regard to imprisonment 
for debt. He was glad to receive the 
assurance of the President of the Board 
of Trade that an alteration of the law 
was contemplated, because the time of 
the Judges was tremendously wasted at 
present in settling what instalments 
should be paid to creditors. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


BANKING LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr, Anderson, Mr. Barclay, Mr. M‘Laren.) 
| BILL 78.] SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the 1st clause simply provided 
against any vested interests. It was 
unfortunate that in his Act of 1844-5 
Sir Robert Peel did not introduce a 
clause of this nature, for the result of 
his not doing so had been that the Scotch 
banks, who had enjoyed a monopoly of 
issue ever since then, now regarded that 
as an absolute vested right, and had 
plainly told the Treasury, in the corre- 
spondence which had lately taken place, 
that they had no power to take it from 
them. He wished to avoid any such 
possibility of a vested interest being 
created under this Bill, if it became law. 
He also looked forward to the possible 
time when the Government might be 
able to change their whole system of 
issue by adopting a general measure of 
State paper circulation in place of the 
present private bank circulation. That 
was, perhaps, too great a change for 
the Government to make at present; 
but if they assented to this Bill that 
would pave the way for a greater mea- 
sure in the future, and preclude the pos- 
sibilityjof the creation of vested interests, 
which might be a bar to the change 
when it was proposed. The first object 
of the Bill was to provide for a note 
issue founded upon Government security, 
and which should be free to all banks, 
whether existing or new, upon certain 
terms of security as described in the 
Bill. For instance, no bank would be 
entitled to have more than half of its 

aid-up capital in note issue ; and as the 

ill provided that all banks should be 
under the Companies Act, 1879, there 
would be a further unpaid-up capital 
equal to the paid-up capital, so that the 
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note issue would really not be more than 
a fourth of the whole capital. Further, 
the securities were to be 15 per cent 
above the amount of issue allowed, and 
the banks would be required to pay 2 
per cent per annum for the use of this 
issue. That was one of the main features 
of the Bill. It was held that the hire of 
note issue, which was really taking the 
place of a national issue, should belong 
to the nation which gave the privilege. 
He did not think the profit upon that 
currency should belong to the private 
banks or their customers. As regarded 
existing banks, he proposed that they 
should have five years of the use of their 
present issue free, for another five years 
the use at half rates, and after ten years 
they should pay the same as new banks 
—namely, 2 per cent. That rate was 
what the Bank of England paid for any 
excess of issue it got, and they could 
perfectly well afford to pay that, because 
the rate was proposed to be charged 
only on the amount of issue actually in 
the hands of the public. As ascertained 
at present, the banks by monthly re- 
turns gave the Government information 
as to the average amount of notes they 
had out in the hands of the public, 
and those notes were all that interest 
would be paid upon; but they were 
not all that the banks had profit on. 
The real profit on the circulation of 
the Scotch banks was not on the 
notes in the hands of the public, but 
on a large amount of notes which they 
had in their own hands as till money 
for their numerous branches. Of that 
amount the Government knew nothing, 
and got no profit upon it. The profit 
was to the banks themselves, and it was, 
undoubtedly, a great privilege. If that 
privilege was to be continued they could 
very well afford to pay 2 per cent on the 
notes in the hands of the public. If it 
was not continued they could not pay 2 
per cent; but still they ought to pay 
something. IPfexisting banks wished to 
continue their present issue, he proposed 
by this Bill that Government securities 
should be lodged to cover that issue, 
and that the gold which was at present 
held to secure their surplus should be 
set aside exclusively as security for the 
notes issued against it. At present, the 
gold was nominally held as security for 
the surplus issue; but, in the event of 
disaster, was only thrown in with the 
general assets. In the case of the City 
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of Glasgow Bank, it was found not only 
that the gold had been tampered with, 
but all that was left came in as a 
general asset. That was a wrong sys- 
tem, which ought to be changed, and 
he proposed to change it. The two 
main principles of the Bill then were— 
that profit on the circulation should 
belong to the nation, and not to the 
banks or their customers ; and, secondly, 
that the privilege of issue should be 
more freely attainable, so as to break 
down the present monopoly of the Scotch 
banks. ‘That monopoly was in some 
respects very well managed, chiefly for 
the interest of the bankers, but partly for 
the interest of the country. The banks 
of Scotland were, undoubtedly, very well 
managed institutions; but by means of 
their monopoly they paid very large 
dividends to their shareholders, and the 
monopoly was so strict that it was 
absolutely impossible for any new bank 
to be created under it. He wanted to 
prevent the monopoly of note issue 
being any longer made the means of 
creating a monopoly of the trade of 
banking. The issuing of notes and 
the trade of banking were two utterly 
distinct things, and they ought to have 
no such connection with each other; 
but in Scotland the monopoly of issue 
was a means of creating a monopoly of 
the trade of banking. So complete was 
that monopoly that since Sir Robert 
Peel passed his Bill in 1844, while many 
banks had ceased to exist, not one new 
bank had come into existence. Every 
other trade in the country— all the 
manufactures of the country, the mining, 
the railways, and every industry of the 
country—had enormously extended ; but 
the trade of banking was now in a 
smaller number of hands than it was at 
that time, and it would continue to grow 
less and less. At present there were 
only 10 banks in Scotland altogether. 
They had a paid-up capital of only 
£9,000,000; but they held deposits 
amounting to £80,000,000. They had 
an authorized note circulation of 
£2,676,000; but they had actually an 
average note circulation of £5,640,000. 
He thought that large amount of de- 
posits ought to be distributed over a 
greater number of banks. The result 
of its being in so few hands, and of the 
banks having so complete a monopoly, 
was that they had actually more money 
than they knew what to do with, and 
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accordingly they sent part of it to 
London and competed with the London 
banks in the London Money Market; and 
in order to pay a high rate of interest to 
their depositors and make up for the loss 
through the low rate of discount they 
charged in the London Market, they 
were obliged to charge traders in Scot- 
land a higher rate of discount than they 
were charging in London at the same 
time. That, he thought, was by no 
means a healthy state of matters, and he 
should like to see it abolished, because 
all monopolies were pernicious. On the 
ground of its being a monopoly, some 
means of getting rid of that monopoly 
ought to be found. At present there were 
no means of doing that, and he saw no 
way in which it could be done, except by 
opening up the privilege of note issue to 
any new bank. In this Bill he had sup- 
posed that new banks would be created, 
and would apply for note issue to the 
extent of £4,000,000; but even if that 
privilege were given there would not be 
a single note more in circulation than at 
present. The banks could not force theiz 
issue. No banks could send out the 
issues in excess of what the public re- 
quired, because they came back imme- 
diately. The system of giving interest 
on the daily balances of traders’ accounts 
absolutely precluded Scotch banks from 
issuing any excess of notes, for, even if 
issued, it could not remain out. There- 
fore, although great latitude was given to 
ciroulation by the Bill, the result would 
be that there would not be a single note 
more than there was at present. The 
only difference was that, by establish- 
ing new banks, the issue of the coun- 
try would be distributed over a greater 
number of banks, and the monopoly 
of the present banks would be broken. 
English Members, he thought, did not 
understand how a monopoly of note issue 
in Scotland gave a monopoly to the trade 
of banking, because in England there 
was also a monopoly of note issue, but 
not of the trade of banking. The reason 
was easy to see; it was due to the exist- 
ence of £1 notes. The Scotch circula- 
tion being so largely in £1 notes, that 
gave the bankers a power that in Eng- 
land they had not. The value of the 
privilege of note issue was not so great 
in England asin Scotland. There was 
no great profit to be made on the notes 
of larger denomination—£5, £10, or 
£100 notes—and there was, therefore, not 
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the same advantage in it. That was the 
reason why the profit on the note cur- 
rency was larger in Scotland in propor- 
tion to its extent than in England; but 
such profit as there was ought to be in 
the hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. When he first brought in this 
Bill it was of larger scope; for he pro- 
posed to have £1 notesin England also. 
If they were introduced into England 
the profit would be something enormous. 
At present the loss of interest on gold in 
circulation was very great; but the loss 
by the mere attrition of the gold was 
also very great. Someday he supposed 
there would be an application for 
£500,000 to cover the loss for the wear 
of the gold in circulation. Scotland was 
free from any share in causing that 
loss; but she would have to pay her 
share of that amount. These were 
the principles of the Bill. He hoped 
the Government would assent to the 
second reading, because it was a Bill 
in the direction which he knew was 
cherished by the Government—namely, 
having a State issue of paper money. 
This would pave the way towards it, in 
the first place by breaking up the mono- 
poly, and in the second place by handing 
over to the Government the profit of the 
note circulation in Scotland, with a view 
to ultimately enabling them to have the 
profit of a paper-note circulation to take 
the place of some considerable part of 
the gold that was now wearing away in 
the pockets of the people of England. 
The banks of Scotland had, undoubtedly, 
done service to Scotland; but the best 
service was in the past, when they were 
free, and before they were fettered by 
the Act of 1844-5. This was objection- 
able at the time; but it had been the 
means of fettering the public far more 
by creating a pernicious monopoly, and 
preventing any new bank from starting. 
He believed that at present the mono- 
poly was so great that, even if the Bill 
were passed, there would be considerable 
difficulty in a new bank establishing 
business in Scotland against the ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting”’ influence that would be exerted 
by the existing banks. But, at all 
events, he thought the people of Scot- 
land were entitled to have an opportu- 
nity of trying it. The fact that no single 
bank had been started since 1845 was of 
itself a proof that something of this kind 
required to be done. He begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he regretted 
to have to move that the Bill be read 
a second time that day three months. 
No Member of the House held in higher 
estimation than he did the industry and 
common sense of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson); but he was 
sorry to say he could not follow his hon. 


Friend in his views with regard to 


banking arrangements in Scotland. He 
was sure that in Scotland there was no 
demand for such a Bill as this. The 
existing banks fully satisfied the wants 
of the community; and there was no 
public necessity, nor was it a matter of 
public benefit, that further banking faci- 
lities should be established in Scotland, 
at least under such provisions as those 
embraced in the Bill. His objection to 
it, however, was more on grounds of 
principle than with regard to the ques- 
tion of the extension of banking faci- 
lities ; and he would just call the atten- 
tion of the House to a contradiction be- 
tween Clause 12 and Clause 6 of the Bill. 
By Clause 6 banks were to be allowed to 
issue notes on deposit of Government 
securities. These notes were to bear, on 
the face of them, according to Clause 12, 
that they were redeemable in gold. Sup- 
posing a panic overtook the country and 
a run took place upon these banks, they 
would have to transmute their securities 
into gold, and they would have to go to 
the Bank of England for that gold, so 
that the tendency of the Bill was to limit 
and reduce still further the very scanty 
supply of gold now existing in the Bank. 
He was afraid that would be fraught 
with great mischief in a time of public 
disaster. As a matter of principle, the 
Bill was utterly unsound, and he hoped 
the House would reject it. The notes to 
be issued were also of a contradictory 
character. According to Clause 12, they 
were to be payable in gold on demand; 
but they were also to bear the statement 
that they were issued against Govern- 
ment securities. Thus, on the very face 
of the notes there would be a contradic- 
tion. Altogether, the Bill was utterly 
opposed to what he considered sound 
banking principles; and, therefore, he 
was bound to move its rejection. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow said that 
Scottish banks enjoyed a very great 
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monopoly and divided great profits, and 
he had given the House to understand 
that that arose from their power of issue. 
The fact was that these banks had very 
large undivided funds, consisting of ac- 
cumulated profits. These gave great 
profit and advantage, and a bank that 
on its own capital might earn 5 per cent, 
by employing these large reserves, as 
they naturally did, easily earned and 
divided 10 per cent. So much the better, 
so much stronger were these banks ;.and 
they were in so strong and satisfactory 
a condition that they were all the better 
fitted to meet and supply the banking 
necessities of the country. There was 
no necessity for the Bill, and no public 
demand for it. It was unsound in prin- 
ciple, and he again begged that the 
House should reject it. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“ upon this 
day three months.” —(M/r. Williamson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. E. 8. HOWARD said, he was 
very sorry he could not support the 
second reading, and all the more be- 
cause he sympathized with the hon. 
Member for Glasgow in his desire to do 
away with this monopoly that, he said, 
existed in Scotland. But representing, 
as he did, a constituency on the Borders 
of Scotland, he was obliged to look with 
considerable suspicion upon the Bills 
which were promoted by Scottish Mem- 
bers from time to time in that House, 
because they had a very happy knack of 
obtaining for themselves, when they were 
united—he was afraid they were not on 
this occasion—privileges which were de- 
nied to those who lived in other parts of 
the Kingdom. There had been for a 
long time a considerable grievance with 
regard to Scottish banks in Cumberland, 
owing to the circulation of Scottish notes 
on that side of the Border, and the es- 
tablishment of Scottish banks. It was 
only in consequence of the exceptional 
privileges enjoyed by the Scottish banks 
that they were enabled to come over the 
Border and compete with the local banks, 
while it was the want of these privileges 
which prevented the Cumberland banks 
from going over the Border and com- 
peting on equal terms with the Scottish 
banks. In the Bill of 1879, as drafted, 
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there was a clause, the object of which 
was to restrict the operation of these 
Scottish banks which desired to avail 
themselves of the privileges of that Bill 
te the limits of Scotland ; but on its being 
found that there was considerable oppo- 
sition to the clause it was dropped, and 
the Bill confined entirely to England. 
On looking back over the Act, however, 
he found that the Scottish and the Irish 
banks, too, were enabled to take advan- 
tage of the measure. They had lost that 
opportunity of trying to place the banks 
of England and Scotland on an equal 
footing; and, as he read the Bill, it 
seemed to him that the grievance from 
which they had suffered so long in re- 
gard to the extra issue of notes would 
be considerably aggravated. In Clause 8 
it was provided that the privilege of 
the issue of notes on gold should con- 
tinue as regarded old banks, and be 
available to new banks also. That would 
tend to aggravate the grievance and in- 
justice under which Cumberland already 
suffered. If the hon. Member would 
alter his Bill so as to place English 
banks on the same footing as Scotch 
banks, he might get some support for it. 
But there were wider reasons why this 
Bill ought not to pass at present. It 
seemed to him that the Bill was con- 
ceived in a spirit entirely opposed to the 
principle which had guided all legis- 
lation on this subject since 1845. In 
many important respects the Bill de- 
parted from the policy referred to as 
having been followed, and as being ad- 
hered to in the Correspondence which 
took place in 1881 between the Lords of 
the Treasury and the Scottish banks. 
He thought it would be very much better 
that when this subject was dealt with it 
should be dealt with by the Government 
itself. The hon. Member who moved 
the second reading (Mr. Anderson) had 
said he hoped the time would come when 
a general measure would be brought 
forward for the State circulation of notes. 
He hoped the hon. Member would wait 
till that time came, and that, when it 
did, the Government would take up the 
question and deal equally between Eng- 
land and Scotland. For these reasons, 
he would support the Amendment moved 
by the hon. Member for St. Andrews 
Burghs (Mr. Williamson). 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, the Bill 
would revolutionize the present banking 
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man had said that banking in Scotland 
was a monopoly. No doubt, there had 
been no new banks started of late years ; 
but the same might be said of England, 
for very few new banks had begun of 


| late years here; and those banks were 


doing little business and less good. The 
old banks had almost a monopoly of 
trade, not because they had a note cir- 
culation of their own, but because they 
did their work so well that there was 
no opening for new banks. The existing 
monopoly, if it was a monopoly, was in 
theinterest of Scotland. ACommitteehad 
sat on this subject some years ago, and 
he thought the Scottish system of bank- 
ing had come out triumphantly before 
that Committee. He had not expected 
the Bill to come on that day, or he 
would have called the attention of the 
House to the evidence then taken. It 
was proved, if he was not mistaken, 
that the number of branches of banks 
throughout Scotland was about eight 
times in proportion to the population 
that it was in England; and, if he re- 
membered rightly, the proportion of the 
deposits in Scottish banks was about 
four times what it was in England. The 
fact was that a branch bank was put 
down in every little village throughout 
Scotland, and people had facilities at 
once to lodge their money. There were 
now £80,000,000 of deposits in Scot- 
land ; and the fact was that the banks in 
Scotland had got so much money de- 
posited from the thrifty people of Scot- 
land, that they could not employ it in 
Scotland, and had been obliged to send 
the money to England in order to use it. 
Could there be a stronger evidence of 
the immense advantage to the people of 
Scotland of having so many branches 
spread throughout the land? He felt 
sure that this Bill would not receive a 
second reading, and he hoped no Bill 
would be brought in to alter their cir- 
culation. It was true that a higher rate 
of discount was given in Scotland than 
there was in England ; and that was why 
the Scottish banks always paid a higher 
rate to their depositors, and small depo- 
sitors had the advantage of that. There 
were other advantages in the Scottish 
banks. In England, when a dark day 
came, when there was excitement in 
trade and want of confidence throughout 
the country, men of business found it 
almost impossible to get money at any 
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never the case. However dear money 
might become in England, however 
searce it might be, the Scottish banks 
were ever ready to support their clients ; 
and another thing was that they never 
charged within 1 or 2 or 3 per cent of 
the extreme rate obtaining in London. 
That was an immense advantage—an 
advantage so great that he was willing 
to pay a little more discount in pros- 

erous times—which would probably not 
be more than } or 4 per cent—to be able 
to get money when there was a strain. 
For these reasons, he hoped the Bill 
would not succeed in passing the second 
reading. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): Sir, I think it 
may be convenient to the House that 
the Government should state, at an early 
part of the debate, what their view is 
of the Bill. Although I shall not speak 
at great length, or follow the hon. Gentle- 
man into the details of Scotch banking, I 
will deal with the proposals as set out in 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech and in the 
Bill before the House. My hon. Friend 
will forgive me for saying that I do not 
think I ever read a Bill the drafting of 
which gave one so much trouble to un- 
derstand its purport. I had to peruse 
it several times before it was possible to 
understand even such a simple matter 
as what was meant by ‘‘issue.” At 
last I reached the Interpretation Clause, 
and there I fouad that issue might 
mean two different things—authorized 
issue, and authorized unsecured issue— 
or, rather, that they both meant the note 
issue permitted by the Act to be issued 
without specified security. And then, 
when I went back to the clause which 
speaks of the amount of issue, it was 
impossible to say whether that meant 
the secured issue, or the secured and the 
unsecured also. Of course, on points of 
that sort, a great deal turns in dis- 
cussing the merit of a Bill of this kind. 
But, without criticizing the draft of the 
Bill, may I point out to my hon. Friend 
that he has omitted to explain, or even 
state, one or two of the most vital points 
in the Bill? I take it that the most im- 
portant proposal in the Bill is one which 
he never mentioned at all, and which 
lurks at the bottom of the 16th section, 
and as to which my own impression is 
that the Resolution passed by the Com- 
mittee on which the Bill is founded is 
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the most important provision of this 
Bill is one that my hon. Friend has not 
spoken of—the provision that in future 
the whole note issue of Scotland should 
be guaranteed by the Consolidated Fund. 
For the first time, by a provision in this 
Bill, it is proposed to give holders of 
notes in Scotland, in the event of any- 
thing happening to the bank of issue, 
the security of Parliament. I think my 
hon. Friend would have done wisely if he 
had explained the proposal to the House, 
because, if he does not think it one of 
the most important, I certainly do. 
What are the proposals of the Bill? 
The first is that the future note issue of 
Scotland should have the security of Par- 
liament. The second is that the Scotch 
Bank notes should bear on their faces 
that they were issued against Govern- 
ment securities held by the Treasury. 
But that would not be true. The Bill 
proposes expressly to keep alive the 
issue of Scottish notes against the gold 
and silver held, on the average, during 
four weeks by each bank; and, therefore, 
not only is this note issue to have, in 
this concealed way, the security of Par- 
liament, but the notes themselves are 
to bear on their faces a declaration 
of a fact which is not a fact at 
all. I take it that two such prin- 
ciples as those introduced into a Bill 
are sufficient to make us view the whole 
Bill with suspicion. My hon. Friend 
said he did not propose to add to the 
aggregate note issue of Scotland; and 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Cumberland (Mr. E. 8. Howard) pointed 
out what danger lurked in some of the 
provisions in the way of increasing the 
advantages of Scottish banks in compe- 
tition with banks in England. But the 
whole principle of the Bill is that the 
note issue of Scotland may be increased by 
£4,000,0U0. He almost anticipates that 
the note issue shall go further, for he 
begins with £4,000,000, and then he 
says, when it reaches £4,000,000, no fur- 
ther privileges should be granted with- 
out fresh sanction, evidently anticipating 
that the day would come when the note 
issue of Scotland is to be still further 
increased beyond that figure. But how 
is this to be carried out? I am bound 
to say that, taking the 6th clause with 
the Interpretation Clause, I fail tho- 
roughly to understand what my hon. 
Friend’s proposal is; but I think it 
means that in future the Scotch banks, 
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whether already existing or hereafter to 
be created, after a term which they are 
allowed for purchasing Government se- 
curities, are to hold Government secu- 
rities to the amount of what is called 
their unsecured issue, and they may 
issue as much as they choose, provided 
they have in their till gold and silver in 
certain proportions sufficient to meet the 
issue. My hon. Friend then proposes 
that there should be one curious dif- 
ference between old banks and new 
banks. He proposes that the new banks 
shall not have an issue—and here 
again I do not know whether he means 
secured or unsecured issue—exceed- 
ing half of their paid-up capital nor a 
sum of £400,000; whereas the existing 
banks are also limited to half their capi- 
tal, but, apparently, are not restricted 
by the sum of £400,000. So that, al- 
though he proposes to get rid of what 
he calls the monopoly of the exist- 
ing banks, and to put future banks on 
the same footing, he really does not do 
so, but retains a restriction which is not 
to apply to existing banks. I have, I 
think, given good reasons why the first 
proposal is one that could not be tole- 
rated for a moment. With respect to 
the second proposal, 1 think it also could 
not be tolerated, because it would be 
putting on the face of the bank note 
something as a fact which is not a fact. 
The third proposal would very largely 
increase the bank note issue of Scotland. 
In London, and within a certain mile- 
age of the Metropolis, partly by custom 
and partly by law, the issue of notes is 
limited to the Bank of England; and 
that issue is governed by a certain pre- 
cise law, under which what is called 
the unsecured issue cannot exceed a 
certain amount, liable, however, to be 
increased, and the rest is based on 
the bullion and coin held by the bank. 
These notes are legal tender. When 
you go beyond that district, the Bank of 
England is competed with by private 
banks, whose notes are not legal tender, 
and whose issue is regulated by a dif- 
ferent law from that of the Scottish 
banks. You have thus a competition 
in England away from London between 
legal tender notes on the one hand and 
non-legal tender notes issue on the 
other. But when you cross the Border 
to Scotland, you have no legal tender 
issue. But all the arrangements made by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1844-5 had one ob- 
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ject—that was to restrict the issue of 
private notes, with the view ultimately to 
lay down in practice the position which 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Cumberland quoted from the Treasury 
Minutes of 1881—that is to say, that in 
process of time the whole of the issue of 
notes should be in the nature of legal 
tender, and under the control of the State, 
and that meanwhile the issue of notes 
should be so restricted, and should be a 
privilege granted by the State itself. 
That being the state of the law and the 
policy of the Government—not only 
that of Sir Robert Peel, but equally of 
those who sit opposite with ourselves— 
I say nothing could be more unwise 
than to do what my hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
proposes to do—namely, to allow, as he 
says, Scotland to make an experiment 
with respect to the matter. My hon. 
Friend says—‘‘ Let us make this trial 
in Scotland.” Of all countries in the 
world, I should say Scotland was the 
worst to try such an experiment in. 
Everybody admits that the system of 
banking in Scotland stands on a very 
high level indeed; and to take Scotland 
and make it the seat of a perfectly fresh 
experiment, with some remote analogy 
to the system of the United States, would 
be, in my opinion, a detrimental step. On 
that ground I should certainly counsel 
the House to adopt the Amendment. I 
will not go further into detail. It is 
quite sufficient to point out that the 
proposal departs from, instead of ap- 
proaching to, the principles which go- 
verned the Acts of 1844 and 1845. Those 
principles are approved by the great ma- 
jority of the House ; and without any hesi- 
tation I shall support the Amendment. 
Mr. W. FOWLER said, that there 
was the greatest anomaly and injustice, 
as regarded the Provincial English 
banks, in the system by which Scottish 
banks obtained a domicile in London, 
and retained their paper issue ; and he 
should not be inclined to give any more 
privileges to the Scottish banks until 
that whole question was considered. If 
they were to deal with the question, they 
ought to have a Royal Commission to 
consider and discuss the matter as a 
whole; but to pass a measure of this 
kind on a Wednesday was ridiculous. 
He agreed with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that there was no necessity 
for the Bill. They had an excellent 
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banking system in Scotland, and no- 
body was harmed by the monopoly that 
was complained of. If the Bill were 
passed they might have some extra- 
ordinary experiments with finance, which 
the country would not care for. The 
banking system in Scotland had been 
extraordinarily successful ; and, though 
there had been terrible panics and large 
failures of banks, the other banks had 
sustained their position in a way which 
did them infinite credit, and testified to 
their high reputation. The idea that 
underlay this Bill, that the country 
wanted more bank notes in order to 
do more business, was, in his opinion, 
a pure fallacy. If any man had good 
credit he did not need bank notes. His 
cheque would go anywhere. The truth 
was, the more complete their machinery 
for business was, the less they wanted 
bank notes, and the more they used 
credit. The people who cried out for 
more bank notes were very often those 
who were deficient in currency at home. 
He did not deny the importance of hav- 
ing a good issue of the right sort of 
note; but he thought they were gra- 
dually getting to a state of things in 
which they were less dependent on that. 
J should certainly vote against the 

ill. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
must honestly confess that he did not 
understand his hon. Friend’s Bill; but, 
as a similar confession had been made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
failed in very good company. Asa rule, 
he was rather given to praising Scottish 
institutions ; but in this instance he was 
going to say something in depreciation. 
It seemed to him that they did want 
some legislation in respect of Scottish 
banking, because it was at this moment 
the closest possible monopoly. If any 
one doubted that, let him go to Scot- 
land, and take up any newspaper, and 
he would find it advertised that the 
Scottish associated banks had fixed the 
rate of interest at so-and-so. Now, it 
was surely not a good state of things 
when a close body could fix the rate 
of interest, not with regard to the 
market value of money, but solely from 
its own views of what the rate should 
be. Not only was Scottish banking a 
close monopoly, but it became closer 
every day; for, having a privilege of 
issuing notes which no other associa- 
tion could obtain, it was quite impos- 
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sible that new banks could be estab- 
lished; and, on the other hand, every 
bank that burst up diminished the con- 
stituent membersof the monopoly. Some 
years ago there was a much larger num- 
ber of banks than there was now; and 
it followed that in course of time the 
monopoly might be limited to one or 
two. Therefore, he thought some legis- 
lation in regard to Scotch banking was 
undoubtedly required. He understood 
that the Bill before the House was, to 
some extent, founded on the National 
Banks of America. He knew there 
were differences of opinion as to that 
system; but he thought, in the main, 
it was a good one. With reference 
to the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) as to 
credit and the use of cheques, speaking 
as a layman, he thought that the more 
a country could do without gold and 
silver, and could carry on its business 
with paper, so much was there a saving 
to the country. Therefore, it seemed 
to him that any system by which they 
could substitute the active use of paper 
for the active use of gold and silver 
would be an advantage. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he did not think 
the speech of his hon. Friend (Sir George 
Campbell) had added very much to the 
information of the House on this ques- 
tion ; and as he had frankly confessed at 
the outset what his speech proved, that 
he did not understand the Bill, which 
was the only subject of the debate, he 
(Mr. Webster) would not make fur- 
ther reference to his observations. He 
rose to say how much he, in common 
with other Scotch Representatives, felt 
obliged to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the admirable exposition 
he had made of the Bill, and for the de- 
cided opposition he had offered toit. He 
wished also to express his general con- 
currence with the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge in his condemnation of the Bill. 
It was intolerable that a system which, 
whatever faults might be found with it, 
had been confessedly of immeasurable 
advantage to Scotland, should be dealt 
with summarily at the instance of one 
private Member on a Wednesday after- 
noon, and in so thin a House as at pre- 
sent. The thinness of the House he 
could easily understand, as it was not 
expected the Bill would be reached to- 
day; but there was another reason why 
more attention was not given to the 
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measure. He had received many com- 
munications from banking, commercial, 
and other bodies, as well as individuals 
in Scotland, regarding the Bill to the 
effect that it seemed so wild and so 
absurd a conception that they did not 
think they need give themselves any 
trouble to explain by Petition to the 
House their views on the subject. There 
was a strong and general opinion in Scot- 
land that the Bill was altogether a 
mistake, and that it proposed to dis- 
turb unnecessarily a system with which 
the prosperity of Scotland had been in- 
terwoven for more than acentury. He 
hoped the House, therefore, by reject- 
ing it, would put an end, for a time at 
least, to any such uncalled-for and ill- 
advised attempts to interfere with the 
banking system of Scotland. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I am ready to confirm what has just 
been said by the hon. Member as to the 
unexpected discussion of this Bill. I 
came down to the House without the 
slightest idea that the Bill would come 
before us to-day ; and I am ashamed to 
say that I have not even gone so far as 
to read, far less to understand, the pro- 
posals of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson). But I think so large 
and important a question could not, with 
advantage, be taken’ up at the instance 
of a single Member upon a Wednesday 
afternoon ; and that it would be a very 
great pity if some of the questions which 
the hon. Gentleman raises should be 
disposed of as summarily and suddenly 
as would necessarily be the case on an 
occasion like the present. I quite agree 
with the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Bill, as it stands, is one which 
we could not possibly take as the basis 
for an alteration of, or an experiment 
on, the banking system. I think it 
would be very unwise—though I do not 
say the Scottish system of banking 
stands in no need of reform—to take up 
this question on a Bill of this character ; 
which, even if it were read a second 
time, could not be fully discussed during 
the present Session; and I entirely agree 
in the discretion of the Government in 
rejecting the Bill. I do not altogether 
deny that the observation of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow as to the monopoly 
which is now possessed by the Scottish 
banks is founded upon the truth, and is 
a very reasonable matter for our con- 
sideration. I do not think that the 
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monopoly which the Scottish banks 
enjoy has to be taken absolutely as a 
proof that they are so excellent that 
it is on account of their excellence that 
there could be no competition with them. 
No doubt, the present state of the law 
does give them a monopoly, which, how- 
ever excellent they are, they would 
hardly dare to demand on account of 
their own merits alone. Everyone must 
see that the monopoly they have of 
issue gives them a great power, and 
makes banking a monopoly; whereas 
the issue was not intended to be a mono- 
poly. I hope the House will come to 
the conclusion that the Bill had better 
be laid aside. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought the hon. Member for Glasgow 
was not so sanguine as to expect the 
second reading of his Bill to-day. The 
matter came on rather unexpectedly, 
and, no doubt, that accounted for the 
thinness of the House; but if his hon. 
Friend went to a Division he should 
certainly support him, not because he 
approved of the Bill, or the provisions 
it made for the amendment of the pre- 
sent system, but as a protest against 
that system being thought satisfactory 
as it now stood. The subject was pretty 
fully discussed in the House five or six 
years ago, when a Bill was introduced 
for the purpose of preventing the Scot- 
tish banks doing business in London ; 
and on that occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House, and the present Prime Minis- 
ter, expressed themselves in favour of 
the principle of the State providing a 
paper currency, in the same way as it 
provided a metallic currency. He (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) thought that was a sound 
principle to adopt in any reform which 
might take place in the supply of cur- 
rency throughout the coun:ry. Both 
functions should be under the con- 
trol of the State, very much as the Mint 
was under the control of the State. He 
thought this would be of great benefit 
to the country generally; there would 
be a great economy in the use of gold, 
and they would not have these panics 
which constantly arose when one or two 
millions of gold were taken out of the 
country. The great objection to the 
present system was the necessity for the 
note currency being supported by a stock 
of bullion. The arrangements of the 
Scottish banks were very absurd. Once 
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or twice a year, two or three millions of 
gold were sent down to Scotland in boxes, 
and after lying in the banks for a month 
or two they were sent back again. He 
did not think the American system of 
note currency was the best that could 
be adopted, and that system was not 
working very satisfactorily. He thought, 
if they were going to make any change in 
the present system of banking, it should 
be in the direction of making the State 
responsible for the supply of the paper 
currency of the country, as it was for 
the metallic currency. They could both 
be worked on a similar basis. So long 
as paper money was only used for the 
purpose for which it was intended— 
namely, the supply of currency—no 
danger could arise to the country from 
an excess in its issue. The danger could 
only arise if the State attempted to make 
the paper currency take the place of capi- 
tal, and that could be effectually pre- 
vented. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow had accomplished a consider- 
able part of his object in having the 
attention of the House and of the coun- 
try called to this question of the issue of 
notes by the Scottish banks; and he 
thought he would do well to be satisfied 
with what he had accomplished at the 
present moment, in the hope that a 
reform would ultimately be made which 
would throw open the banking business 
in Scotland and England, but particu- 
larly in Scotland, to greater competi- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in reply, said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer taxed him 
with not alluding to one of the principal 
provisions of the Bill. He could return 
the compliment. What he considered 
one of the principal provisions of the 
Bill was, that the State should have a 
profit from the national currency. That 
was never alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and yet it was a matter 
within the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
province. There was another principle 
of the Bill which was not alluded to by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—the 
breaking up of the monopoly of the 
Scottish banks. As to the other points, 
he had no wish to go through the whole 
of them ; but there were one or two that 
required a word. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman repeated what the Treasury let- 
ters stated—that the policy of the Go- 
vernment was to bring the issue under 
the control of the State. The Bill ex- 
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actly brought the issue under the control 
of the State. The banks claimed as 
their absolute property the privilege of 
issue which they enjoyed at present. 
Therefore, it was not under the control 
of the State; but his Bill proposed 
to bring it under the control of the 
State. Undoubtedly, the breaking up of 
the monopoly was the most important 
point of the Bill. That the Bill had 
not received much support was partly 
to be accounted for by the fact of its 
coming on so unexpectedly ; and he was 
not surprised that those hon. Members 
who took an interest in the subject were 
not present to take part in the debate. 
Under those circumstances, he could not 
expect to carry the Bill, and he would 
not put the House to the trouble of 
dividing upon it. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES NOTIFICATION 
BILL.—[Bui11 100.] 
(Mr. Hastings, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Dr. 
Farquharson, Mr. Brinton.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HASTINGS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, the 
Bill embodied the recommendations of a 
Select Committee which had considered 
the subject, and also the provisions of a 
number of Private Bills which had been 
passed from time to time for upwards of 
30 cities and boroughs in the United 
Kingdom. One-sixth of the annual num- 
ber of deaths in this country were caused 
by zymotic diseases, such as small-pox 
and scarlet fever; and the object of this 
Bill was that such notification should be 
made as would enable the medical offi- 
cers of health, and parents and others, to 
take measures to prevent the spread of 
infection. In the cities and towns where 
this means of communication had been 
adopted it was found that the measures 
taken resulted in a large reduction of 
the amount of the disease and the num- 
ber of deaths. Such a means of notifi- 
cation would enable them to know where 
a disease had arisen and where it had 
spread from, and, if approved of, would 
naturally save hundreds of thousands of 
valuable lives. The rich towns could 
afford to come to Parliament for Private 
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Bills; but, in mercy to the poorer towns, 
he asked the House to give them the 
opportunity of checking disease in their 
midst. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hastings.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time on that day 
three months, said, he should resolutely 
oppose the Bill. It would have been far 
better if the hon. Member, instead of 
proposing this measure, had brought one 
in for removing the dens of disease in 
ourlarge towns. He believed the charge 
against those who opposed the Bill was 
that they were retarding the saving of 
life by this proposal; but if the nests 
of disease were destroyed that would be 
a far better system to follow. His belief 
was that in the cities and boroughs 
where these provisions had been adopted 
in Private Bills, the bulk of the people 
had no knowledge of what was being 
done when the Bills were passed. Seve- 
ral large towns had expressly repudiated 
the use of the powers which the Bill 
proposed to confer upon them; and he 
believed that if what lurked behind this 
measure—namely, compulsory isolation 
—were known, the whole population 
would be up in arms against it. He 
believed that in Edinburgh they so ap- 
plied this system, that when the medical 
officer felt difficulty in effecting com- 
pulsory removal, he placed a policeman 
at the door of the householder to inform 
the world that there was this or that 
illness in the place. After a while the 
people came very helplessly, and said— 
** Oh, doctor, we cannot fight you. It is 
true that it breaks our heart to let our 
child go; but you are starving us out, 
and therefore our darling must go.” 
[‘‘Oh!”] That was, in effect, Dr. Little- 
john’s own evidence, and what he re- 
Joiced in as showing his own acuteness, 
and his own power of managing these 
cases. He hoped the House had not got 
to the position of their Northern friends, 
who rejoiced in such arbitrary power as 
that. The Bill might be characterized as 
one of those ‘‘fads’’ for interference with 
personal liberty which were aired at 
Social Science Congresses. It was a first 
step towards compulsory isolation, and 
would have the effect of empowering the 
medical officer and Inspector of a parish 
to enter a home and remove any sick 
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member of a family without regard to 
the feelings or wishes of its other mem- 
bers. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. HOPWOOD, resuming, said, the 
measure would be harsh and oppressive 
in its operation on the poor man, who, if 
one of the members of his family was 
attacked by disease, would have to in- 
form the world of the fact, so that he 
would lose his employment, and would 
thus have starvation added to the other 
misery which invaded his humble home. 
The measure, moreover, would not really 
tend to check the spread of disease, be- 
cause under it, in many instances, the 
poor man, when sickness visited his 
household, would not call in the medical 
officer, but would resort to the herbalist 
and botanist, who would keep faith with 
him, and would not make that disclosure 
of the case which would produce the 
injury to him that he dreaded. Again, 
the duty of notifying these diseases, if it 
was to be cast on anybody at all, ought 
to be thrown on the medical men; but 
the Medical Profession, in a Congress 
hardly less important than that over 
which the hon. Member for East Worces- 
tershire (Mr. Hastings) so ably pre- 
sided, objected to any such proposal. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 28th June, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Birts—First Reading— 
Turnpike Acts Continuance * (132). 

Committee — Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 3) * (73). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Poor Law)* (67); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 8)* (99); Local Government Provie 
sional Order (Highways) * (103). 

Third Reading—Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister (112), negatived. 
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PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILLS— 
STANDING ORDER No. 128. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Taz Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he wished to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the House on the 26th instant, re- 
lating to the discussion on Standing 
Order No. 128. As regarded that dis- 
cussion, his recollection of what passed 
was entirely at variance with the fact, as 
stated in- the Minutes, that, at the con- 
clusion of the debate, it was moved and 
agreed to by the House— 

“That it is not desirable to alter Standing 
Order No. 128, or to substitute for Standing 
Order No. 128 a new Standing Order.” 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
entirely agreed in what had been said 
by the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) as to the inaccuracy of the 
record in question. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that his 
recollection was entirely in accordance 
with that of the noble Marquess oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Salisbury). 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would give Notice that to-morrow he 
would move that the Resolution in ques- 
tion be struck out of the Minutes. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER BILL.—(No. 112.) 
(The Earl of Dalhousie.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 38*.” 
—(The Earl of Dalhousie.) 


Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH, in 
rising to move, as an Amendment, that 
the Bill be read a third time that day 
six months, said, he would not have been 
justified in taking up the time of their 
Lordships, in asking their attention to 
the subject once more, with a view to 
the reconsideration of the decision arrived 
at on a recent occasion, were it not for 
the narrowness of the division on the 
second reading, and the nearly equally 
divided opinion in their Lordships’ 
House. When the question came be- 
fore them on the second reading, the 
arguments that were used by his noble 
Friend behind him (Earl Beauchamp), 
in opposition to the measure, were of 
such a forcible, exhaustive character, 
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that he felt he would be unduly tres- 
passing upon their Lordships’ attention 
if he were to endeavour to recapitulate 
any of the arguments that had been 
used in opposition to the measure, or go 
at any great length into the subject. 
But it was only fair to consider what 
had taken place since the second read- 
ing of the Bill. The Bill had been in 
Committee of the Whole House, and 
had there been subjected toa furbishing 
process at the hands of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Dalhousie), and 
altered in a variety of ways, especially 
in regard to its retrospective application. 
While, to some extent, it had assumed 
a new appearance, he could not say that 
it was improved in its character. In 
fact, he considered the Bill to be in its 
present form a monstrosity, and he was 
reminded by it of the words— 


“Ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superné.’’ 


Perhaps, before he went into the one or 
two objections that he might take with 
reference to the Bill as it stood, he 
might be allowed to say a few words, as 
he had not yet addressed their Lord- 
ships upon the subject—he wished to 
say a few words on what appeared to 
him to be the religious aspect of the 
question. He must admit, to a great 
extent, the force of the remarks which 
had fallen from noble Lords opposite, 
to the effect that it was difficult to dis- 
cover, in exact terms, any definite and 
express prohibition in the Scriptures 
against these marriages which the Bill 
was intended to legalize; and, although 
the subject had been treated in a very 
light and airy, and, indeed, jocose manner 
by the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Bramwell), who always attracted 
the House by the pungency of his re- 
marks, yet, at the same time, he thought 
it was almost a pity that they, who were 
opposed to the Bill, should endeavour 
to rest the objections to it upon grounds 
that, to his mind, could not be clearly 
proved, and to which exception might 
be taken. It had always appeared to 
him that, if a marriage of this kind 
was expressly prohibited by Holy Scrip- 
ture, the prohibition would have been 
in so direct and unmistakable terms 
that ‘‘he who runs may read.” He 
must admit he could not convince him- 
self that any prohibition could be found 
in any such unmistakable terms. But 
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it appeared to him, however, that there 
was an argument of a far higher and 
more weighty character that could be 
used, and that was this—that they knew 
the words that fell from the Saviour in 
regard to bigamy and the putting away 
of wives. If the law of Moses allowed 
practices of that character, in the same 
way it did not prohibit marriages of 
this kind. But they had arrived ata 
different state of things, and, with the 
sanction of Christianity and of the New 
Testament, they might say that old 
things had passed away, and that they 
had a higher law, and that a higher 
morality had been introduced. That 
was the ground on which they ought to 
test the religious sanction of these mar- 
riages; and that, he thought, was a far 
higher ground of objection than obscure 
passages of the Old Testament, or the 
mere presence or absence of an express 
prohibition. They had this exemplified 
in the law of the country. The noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Bram- 
well) would find it difficult to find any 
passage of Scripture that prohibited the 
plurality of wives, yet he would not 
deny that bigamy was a crime. He 
(the Duke of Marlborough) contended 
that, whatever might have been the 
Mosaic which was framed for society in 
an untutored state, by asking them to 
alter the law on the subject, they were 
going back on the scale of society, and 
asking them to adopt a lower law than 
that to which Christianity had raised 
them. When they were in Committee 
on this Bill he was rather surprised at 
the view taken by the right rev. Bench 
in connection with the retrospective 
action of the Bill. One right rev. Pre- 
late had spoken out in a high-minded 
and pungent, cogent argument ; and he 
regretted that that right rev. Prelate 
had been taken to task for what had 
been called the hard-heartedness of his 
arguments. It was supposed that, by 
not making this Bill retrospective, a 
class of innocent children would be in- 
jured. But how did they find that this 
beautiful provision with regard to inno- 
cent children had been carried out 
throughout the Bill? Why, he found 
in the 2nd clause that where a man 
had been sufficiently guilty to repudiate 
the marriage that he had contracted 
with his deceased wife’s sister, and had 
married another person, in that case it 
would not be legal; because that would 
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involve bigamy; and the children of 
such a marriage, equally innocent and 
unoffending, and unconscious of the acts 
of their parents, were kept in illegiti- 
macy. What did they find, again, in 
the 3rd clause, in regard to a more sub- 
stantial matter? Why, that all children 
born of these marriages were expressly 
excluded from any participation in any 
property or devise that might otherwise 
have come to them. Therefore, they 
came to this state of things—that if a 
man had married his deceased wife’s 
sister, and had three children before the 
passing of this Act, and had a fourth 
child afterwards, and if the man hap- 
pened to die intestate, those children 
who had been born before the passing 
of the Bill, although they might be 
regarded as legitimate, would not take 
the property to which, if ordinary legiti- 
mate children, they would be entitled. 
If these were fair provisions, then he 
had nothing more to say on the subject. 
Another difficulty was that the children 
of two sisters were naturally cousins; 
but if they happened to be the children 
of one father they became brothers and 
sisters. The Bill, it would be seen, was 
full of inconsistencies and full of injus- 
tice ; and the relationships which would 
be created, if it passed, would be ab- 
normal. He believed the noble Earl 
opposite had stated that the universal 
view in America was in favour of these 
marriages. Well, he alluded to that 
point only because it was due to a gen- 
tleman who had addressed him by letter 
on the subject since the second reading 
of the Bill. Dr. Coleman, an American 
clergyman, of the Diocese of Ohio, who 
was at present in England, said— 

“ As to the United States, will you allow me 
to say that there has been, for many years, 
among a considerable body of Churchmen, a 
decided and growing repugnancs to such mar- 
riages ; a repugnance openly expressed, and not 
more general only because the question has 
been but little discussed ? Where it has been 
discussed, the antipathy to them has been en- 
larged and deepened.”’ 
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And he went on to say that a-very strong 
Resolution was proposed to be adopted 
by both Houses of the General Conven- 
tion in October next, the declaration 
made by the House of Bishops in 1808 
—namely— 

‘“ Resolved, that ‘the old Table of Affinity 
and Kindred, wherein whosoever are related 


are forbidden in Scripture to marry together,’ 
is now obligatory on this Church, and must re- 
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main so, unless there should hereafter appear 
cause to alter it, without departing from the 
Word of God or endangering the peace and 
good order of this Church.” 


That Resolution had been prepared by 
a Committee of the Church, and was 
about to be presented to the General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church of 
America; and a large portion of the 
American people looked with great inte- 
rest to the vote their Lordships might 
give on that occasion, as bearing upon 
the decision which might be come to 
on the Resolution. But he thought their 
Lordships must look upon this subject 
from a wider and more general point of 
view. They had discussed the subject 
as if it were merely a social question, 
affecting the iaw of marriage, affecting 
society as it existed in this country, and 
their own feelings in their families. But 
he thought there was a wider view they 
must take of it; and he did not know 
that he would have troubled their Lord- 
ships with a few remarks on this occa- 
sion, were it not that he was anxious to 
present to them something of this wider 
and more general view. In a country 
like this, where we were most happily 
at peace with ourselves, changes were 
not brought about with any very great 
difficulty. The forces of revolution, al- 
though they might be strong and danger- 
ous, did not come suddenly upon us as 
they did in countries where political pas- 
sion swayed more powerfully the minds 
of the people ; but they came with secret 
and insidious steps. He begged their 
Lordships to reflect upon this measure 
in a more serious view—as one of those 
approaches to secret, but not less sure, 
revolution that was coming upon this 
country. The other day an occurrence 
took place to which he wished to allude. 
It was an occurrence of great interest 
in Birmingham, where the respected and 
oldest Member for that town was re- 
ceived by his constituents with every 
demonstration of honour and respect. 
In order to celebrate that event, a 
dinner was afterwards held, at which a 
speech was delivered by a Minister of 
the Crown, who, speaking with a full 
sense of his Ministerial responsibility, 
uttered these words. He said he wished 
to draw a comparison and a contrast. 
He said he wished to compare the re- 
ception given to Mr. Bright at Birming- 
ham with an occurrence—he would not 
say similar, but parallel—that had taken 
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place in a neighbouring country — 
namely, the Coronation of the Emperor 
of Russia; and the words that that 
Minister of the Crown used were these— 

“Pomp and circumstance were wanting; no 
public money was expended ; no military dis- 
play accompanied Mr. Bright; the brilliant 
uniforms, the crowds of high officials, the re- 
presentatives of Royalty, were absent; and no 
one was sorry, for nobody missed them.” 


That was the opinion expressed by that 
Minister of the Crown with regard to 
the Crown of a neighbouring country ; 
and, on the same occasion, this Minister 
stated that the Cabinet of which he was a 
Member—and this was an extraordinary 
secret for him to divulge—was more Radi- 
cal than the House of Commons; and 
he proceeded to illustrate that statement 
by its perpetuating the existence of three 
great anomalies, which were these— 
The first was the exclusion of Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; the second was the state of 
the representation of the people in Par- 
liament ; and the third was the Estab- 
lishment of the Church. Now, this 
Minister, speaking, as he (the Duke of 
Marlborough) supposed, with a sense of 
responsibility, and thinking that the 
Cabinet, with whose opinions he was so 
well acquainted, was more Radical than 
Parliament, spoke for his Colleagues as 
well as for himself, and the words he 
used in connection with the third ano- 
maly were these— 


“The connection between Church and State 
exists in all its force and vigour; but I will 
undertake to say that if to-morrow you could 
poll the constituencies, the vast majority of the 
Liberal electors in the boroughs of the United 
Kingdom and the great majority of Liberals in 
the counties would be in favour of Disestablish- 
ment ; and yet, I suppose, that if a Resolution 
to that effect were moved to-morrow, only a 
small minority would be found to vote for it.”’ 


|‘ Very small!” and laughter.] Now, 
let him explain how the opinions he had 
quoted bore upon the subject before the 
House, which their Lordships were now 
asked to pass. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He 
was quite ready to enter into the argu- 
ment upon the subject. Everything that 
related to anything in the nature of a 
prognostication of a portentous kind 
was always received with sneers. He 
would ask them to consider who were 
the supporters of this Bill. They might 
be divided into twoclasses. First, there 
were those who supported it from pure 
and conscientious motives, such as he 
had no doubt induced the noble Earl 
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opposite and most of their Lordships 
who voted with him, and who believed 
there was a grievance, and that it ought 
to be removed. But there was another 
class of persons who supported this Bill, 
and they were the avowed enemies of 
the Established Church. The great body 
of Dissenters throughout the country 
supported the Bill, and Her Majesty’s 
Government also supported the Bill. 
He had no doubt they did because the 
Dissenters were their friends, and they 
would not offend them. Now, let their 
Lordships see what the effect of this 
Bill would be if passed. In the first 
place, it would bring in a conflict be- 
tween the law of the Church and the 
law of the land. Now, they knew what 
would be the consequence of that. There 
was another point. It was said—‘ If 
you pass this Bill, see what safeguards 
you have attached to it.”” He had seen 
a great deal of safeguards in his day. 
He had seen, from their own side of the 
House, a Reform Bill brought forward 
which was full of safeguards, and these 
safeguards had disappeared, veryrapidly, 
one byone. This Bill had also safe- 


guards, and one of these was that these 
marriages were not to be performed in 


churches. How did any rational man 
think that it would be possible to main- 
tain that provision? There was a very 
strong feeling in the country about 
being married in church. A great many 
people thought being married in church 
sanctified the operation, and that a 
marriage in church was more a marriage 
than a marriage anywhere else. And 
that was a very proper and legitimate 
feeling. But now their Lordships put 
a stigma on the marriages dealt with by 
the Bill. They said they were lawful, 
that there was nothing in them contrary 
to the laws of God or man, yet they were 
not to be performed in church. The very 
first agitation that took place after the 
passing of the Act would be for the per- 
formance of these marriages in church. 
In that case, what would happen but 
this—that the clergy would not solemnize 
these marriages, and the duty would be 
left to Dissenting ministers ? The beauti- 
ful Marriage Service of the Church 
would not be used for this purpose, but 
would be superseded by some other form, 
till ultimately they would have brought 
about a state of things which would 
imperil the relation between Church and 
State, and bring about the common use 


The Duke of Marlborough 


{LORDS} 
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of churches, the great object for which 
every Dissenter in the Kingdom had 
long been striving, and which every 
Radical in the Kingdom desired should 
become an accomplished fact. He had 
no doubt a great many noble Lords on 
that (the Conservative) side of the 
House supported the Bill for very dif- 
ferent reasons—because they did not 
look beyond the present moment, and 
thought merely that an injustice had to 
be redressed and a long-standing dis- 
pute to be settled, and that if they passed 
this measure they would get rid of the 
difficulties and disputes that were con- 
nected with the question. But he ap- 
pealed to noble Lords on that side of 
the House, and asked them, in view of 
the circumstances which he had ex- 
plained, to pause before they gave a 
vote to assist in passing the Bill. They 
had seen the opinions that had been ex- 
pressed by a Minister of the Crown. 
They had seen the way in which these 
opinions had been treated by his Col- 
leagues. They had seen the state of 
feeling out-of-doors. They knew that 
the passing of a measure of this sort 
could not stop there, but that it would 
involve the obliteration of all the de- 
erees of the Church with regard to 
affinity; that it would put a nail into 
the coffin of the Church; that it would 
seriously weaken, if not annihilate, the 
connection between Church and State. 
He appealed to noble Lords to take a 
wider and a more general view of this 
question ; and, even if they did but delay 
it for another year, let them give the 
country another year’s breathing-time 
to consider this measure. Let them see 
whether new thoughts and lights might 
not arise, and a new and better senti- 
ment. He would implore noble Lords 
not to precipitate the passing of this 
measure by their votes or bv their voices 
on the present occasion, as by so doing 
they would run the risk of destroying 
the Church they revered and endanger- 
ing the Throne they loved. He moved 
that the Bill be read a third time that 
day six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now’’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months.””)—( Zhe 
Duke of Marlborough.) 


Lorpv HOUGHTON said, ne deeply 
regretted the extreme and unusual course 
taken by the noble Duke opposite (the 
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Duke of Marlborough), in moving its 
rejection, on the third reading, of a Bill 
that had already been the subject of 
such exhaustive criticism and every form 
of Parliamentary discussion as the one 
under notice, and which, nevertheless, 
had passed safely through it. The noble 
Duke, at the end of his speech, had 
asked their Lordships to delay the mea- 
sure; and that was, in truth, all that 
could now be asked by the opponents of 
the Bill. If the noble Duke, or anyone 
else, thought that the rejection of the 
Bill could bring to a close altogether 
the discussion, he could have understood 
that appeal. Or if he thought that the 
interest taken in the matter by Members 
of that House was confined to the num- 
ber, however limited, of persons who, 
like himself (Lord Houghton), by the 
ordinary conditions of nature, could not 
expect long to exercise any part on the 
stage of public life, or of life at all, they 
might reasonably look forward to a 
change of opinion. But the case was 
all the other way. The measure had 
now passed into the hands of younger 
Members of the House, who illustrated, 
in a very strong way, the advantage of 
that hereditary condition of the House 
to which so many objections had been 
taken. It was a good thing that these 
men were determined, when the time 
came, to redress the injuries and to 
remedy the errors of their forefathers. 
As it seemed to him, the noble Duke 
had used arguments of a very dangerous 
character, and had ventured on prognos- 
tications which, if they were correct, 
pointed to a vital and prolonged agita- 
tion against the measure. If it was true, 
which he very much doubted, that the 
passing of the Bill would, in any degree, 
affect or diminish the relaticns between 
Church and State, the noble Duke could 
not be blind to the impetus which he 
had given to the large body of Non- 
conformists, and the additional force 
he had given to their arguments. His 
(Lord Houghton’s) own belief, how- 
ever, was that that would not be the 
result of the Bill; and he might remind 
the House that, considering the wrong 
the existing law had inflicted upon many 
honest men and women, nothing in the 
history of the 20 years’ effort to pass the 
Bill, and the agitation consequent upon 
that effort, had been more remarkable 
than the conciliatory and moderate man- 
ner in which the proposed change had 
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been advocated. [‘Oh!”] He be- 
lieved a great many years ago, when 
the measure was lost by the small ma- 
jority of 4, there was some popular agi- 
tation; and menaces were held out to 
the right rev. Bishops that, if they per- 
sisted in their opposition, they would 
not long be Members of that House. 
But those who supported the Bili had 
tried their utmost to put a stop to 
that agitation, and had said that they 
would trust to time and reason, and that 
the House of Lords could not continue 
to sustain that outrageous Act commonly 
called Lord Lyndhurst’s Act; and if the 
House now passed the Bill it would 
merely restore the country to the condi- 
tion in which it was before the passing 
of that Act. He was convinced that the 
conviction of the truth of the Bible was 
just as deeply seated in the Wesleyans as 
among the Bishops; and the Wesleyans, 
they might say, had never wholly dis- 
severed their connection with the Church 
of England. He, therefore, asked them 
to consider the effect the rejection of the 
Bill would have on the deepest feelings 
of a large number of honest men and 
women. The Nonconformists had de- 
clared that they were a religious Body, 
and that they believed that the rejection 
of the Bill would be an infraction of 
personal liberty. He left the measure 
in their Lordships’ hands, with the 
earnest conviction that they would not 
inflict the greatest distress and dishonour 
on a large number of honest men and 
women, for a time more or less long, 
without the smallest chance of oblite- 
rating the memory of those debates 
from the heart and soul and consciences 
and affections of the British pegple.. The 
wishes and desires of the great body of 
the Dissenters could not be disregarded ; 
and the House would not, he hoped, take 
the unprecedented course of rejecting 
the Bill merely in order to delay it for 
another year. Practically, what they 
were asked by this measure to do was 
to repeal a law which imposed penance 
upon one generation for sins committed 
by another; and to propose its rejection 
at the last stage, after its principle had 
been affirmed on the second reading, 
was unprecedented and un - Constitu- 
tional. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that, 
while there was much in the speech of 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Marlborough) from which he (the Duke 
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of Argyll) did not wholly differ, he could 
not altogether concur in what his noble 
Friend had said, for to some of the argu- 
ments he had used he (the Duke of 
Argyll) did not attach any importance 
whatever. He chiefly, however, rose to 

rotest against the doctrine laid down 
by his noble Friend (Lord Houghton), 
who had just affirmed that the Motion of 
the noble Duke was unprecedented and 
un - Constitutional. He (the Duke of 
Argyll), in contradiction to that asser- 
tion of his noble Friend, would say that 
it was strictly according to precedent 
that the opponents of a measure, who 
had been defeated on the second reading 
or in Committee, should try to rally their 
forces and record their votes against the 
measure on the third reading. Other- 
wise, why had Parliament provided that 
every measure should go through certain 
stages, if it were not to give to all Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament an 
opportunity of debating the question 
on every possible occasion, and that the 
minority should have an opportunity of 
converting itself into a majority? On 
those grounds, he thought that nothing 
could be said against the course which 
his noble Friend the noble Duke had 
taken, so far as its legality or precedents 


were concerned. He would now pass 
from that to the consideration of the 
position in which they stood, and to the 


provisions of the Bill. He thought even 
those who opposed the Bill most bitterly 
would be disposed to agree that, in the 
hands of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Dalhousie), it had been conducted, not 
only with marked ability, but with that 
good taste and that good feeling which, 
above all things, ought to guide their 
debates upon such a subject as this; 
and he must also do his noble Friend 
the justice to say that, in preparing the 
Bill for Report, he had faithfully carried 
out the promises into which he had vir- 
tually entered with various Members of 
the House when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee. He had done his very best to 
remove the objections which were taken 
to the Bill by the noble and learned Earl 
(the Lord Chancellor) and by other Mem- 
bers of the House. But he had not suc- 
ceeded, because no man could succeed, in 
removing all objections to the details of 
the Bill. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Marlborough) had pointed out some of 
the anomalies which would be produced 
by the retrospective action of the Bill. 


The Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS} 
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Some children would be legitimized, and 
yet they would not be entitled to inherit 
the property of their parents. The Bill, 
in fact, was full of complications and 
difficulties that were inseparable from 
its principle. But he was not going to 
pursue this argument of detail. He 
found himself now called upon to say— 
‘Am I content, or am I not content, 
that this Bill should pass into law?” 
And, feeling as he did, and thinking as 
he did, upon this question, he was bound 
to say that he could not, and he would 
not, say ‘‘Content.’’ Under those cir- 
cumstances, there were but two courses 
for a public man to take. He could ab- 
sent himself from the Division, and leave 
other Members to vote as they pleased. 
He did not say there were not occasions 
on which a man might take that course ; 
but, for his own part, he did not feel 
that this was an occasion on which he 
could do so. He, therefore, felt it due 
to himself to come down and explain to 
the House why he should say ‘ Not 
Content ”’ to the third reading of the Bill. 
He confessed that, great as were the ob- 
jections that he felt to the measure—be- 
lieving, as he did, that it was opposed to 
sound principle—he thought the objec- 
tions were still greater to some of the 
arguments which had been used in fa- 
vour of it. He confessed he experienced 
something of the unpleasant feelings of 
nausea, of lassitude, and fatigue which 
came over the mind when a question so 
disagreeable as this, so odious in many 
of its aspects, was raised year after year 
in both Houses of Parliament; and he 
was convinced that the change which 
had come over that House had been not 
so much a change of conviction, as a re- 
sult of mere weariness and a desire to 
get rid of the question. Hehad himself 
felt the temptation to say that anything 
was better than to hear the continual dis- 
cussion of the question; let it go. But 
when he came to think of the arguments 
that had been used by many of its sup- 
porters in that House, he could not help 
entering his protest, rot only by vote, 
but by speech, against them. He had 
heard it said, in the first place, that the 
Scriptural or religious argument had 
been abandoned; and he thought his 
noble Friend who had charge of the 
Bill had dwelt upon a speech which was 
made by a right rev. Prelate last year, 
who always spoke with great ability and 
eloquence—his right rev. Friend who 
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resided over the diocese of Peter- 
sre oy What did that speech mean 
—that the Scriptural argument had been 
abandoned. No; it meant simply this— 
that the authority of a particular text 
had been given up on this particular 
subject. That, he understood, was the 
only admission made by the right rev. 
Prelate last year. [The Bishop of 
PerersorovuGH: Hear, hear!] Butsup- 
pose they went further, and said that 
there was no particular text of any sort 
or kind, in either the Old or the New 
Testament, which forbade these mar- 
riages—did that, he would ask, abandon 
the Scriptural or religious argument ? 
Decidedly not. His noble and learned 
Friend behind him (Lord Bramwell), 
who had a remarkable speech on the 
second reading of the Bill—a speech 
marked by all that vigour of intellect 
that was a great addition to the debates 
of this House, and which, he trusted, 
during many future years would be of 
still greater value to it—his noble Friend 
asked whether there was any prohibition 
of these marriages in Scripture, and said 
that when God desired to prohibit any- 
thing He knew how to express it. He 
also said there were many things pro- 
hibited in Scripture, such as ‘ Do not 
steal;”’ and if it was intended to pro- 
hibit these marriages, they should have 
had some express prohibition. At the 
same time, others had said that, if there 
was such a prohibition in the Judaic 
law, we should not be bound by it. He 
(the Duke of Argyll) could not help 
thinking, when he heard these references 
to detailed principles, that it was not the 
opponents of the Bill, but its promoters 
who might be accused of Judaism. The 
latter appealed to the absence of direct 
prohibition. They desired to be guided 
always by some petty and verbal direc- 
tion. That was the spirit of the Jewish 
Dispensation ; it was not the spirit of the 
Christian Dispensation. ‘‘ Thou shalt” 
and “Thou shalt not”—that was the 
language of the Jewish Dispensation. 
On the contrary, Christianity adopted a 
wholly different system. It laid down 
general principles, which were recog- 
nized by those who conscientiously read 
the sacred volume; and it left it to the 
conscience of the Christian world and to 
the wisdom. of the Christian Church to 
give these general principles their legiti- 
mate application. He said that our 
whole civilization—at least, all that part 
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of our civilization which was not con- 
cerned with mere property and civil law; 
all that part of our civilization which 
referred to moral obligations and the 
rules of Christian conduct—the whole of 
it depended on the general principles 
laid down by Christianity, and which 
had been enforced by the traditions 
and authority of the Christian Church. 
His noble Friend (the Duke of Marl- 
borough) had reminded the House that 
there was in Christianity no prohibi- 
tion of polygamy, and if they were 
determined to break down every bar- 
rier excepting ‘Thou shalt” and 
‘*Thou shalt not,” they should soon 
come to have polygamy introduced into 
this Christian country. All the great 
Christian Churches, first the Greek 
Church, the Latin Churches, and all the 
Reformed Communions, had united in 
condemning this particular kind of mar- 
riage. It might be true that they had 
not a definite and express command in 
regard to it; but he would ask them 
this—could any man say that there was 
not a principle laid down in regard to 
this question, both in the Old and the 
New Testament? Was it not certain— 
could it be denied—that some of the 
prohibitions in these specific prohibi- 
tions which were contained in the Old 
and New Testament, and some of those 
denunciations which were contained in 
the New, rested entirely upon the ana- 
logy between affinity and consanguinity ? 
That was so. Many of the prohibitions 
laid down in the chapter of Leviticus 
were based upon the ground that affinity 
was to be considered as consanguinity, 
and there were two allusions at least to 
it in the New Testament. In one pas- 
sage, which had been referred to in the 
course of this debate, they found the 
Apostle Paul denouncing as a crime a 
union which was unnatural and inces- 
tuous solely on the ground of its being 
a matter of affinity. He next came to 
the objection of his noble and learned 
Friend behind him the other night, with 
regard to the form of words in which 
this doctrine had been laid down in the 
Christian Church, as to man and wife 
being one. He was sorry that the noble 
and learned Lord had unintentionally 
treated the expression ‘‘ one flesh” with 
some ridicule and contempt, treating it 
asa metaphor. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
did not believe that his noble and 
learned Friend had intended to do so, 
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Lorv BRAMWELL: It is a meta- 
phor. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he 
agreed entirely with his noble and 
learned Friend. Of course it was; and 
what were metaphors? They were often 
the best expressions of the very highest 
form of truth. But a metaphor must 
not be pushed too far, for it might end 
in absurdity; and if the noble and 
learned Lord objected to that expres- 
sion because it was a metaphor, he (the 
Duke of Argyll) supposed they should 
find him in a few years coming down 
and objecting to another metaphor— 
‘‘The marriage tie.” Perhaps he would 
come down and tell them there was no 
tie at all—that man and wife were per- 
fectly free, that one party might be in 
one country, and the other in another 
country, and, therefore, there was no 
real tie, and that it was only a meta- 
phor, so that they could loose their re- 
lations as soon as they pleased. Thus, 
from this argument against metaphor, 
they might slide into those doctrines 
about the facility of divorce which were 
so opposed to the doctrine and practice 
of the Christian Church, and which 
wero the chief danger to the existence 
of marriage relations. For his own 
part, he maintained that, although the 
words that a man and his wife were one 
might be a metaphor, it was a metaphor 
expressive of a truth on which modern 
society was based—and that was, the 
sacredness of the union between man 
and wife. And he said that the further 
application of that principle was the 
principle of Christian jurisprudence, 
that a man should not marry a relation 
nearer to his wife than he could marry 
a relation of hisown. That was a fair 
and legitimate application of the general 
principle for the regulation of Christian 
society. That was the view he took. It 
was not driving the metaphor to an ab- 
surdity at all; but it laid down a con- 
venient rule and principle for the regu- 
lation of human society. Not holding 
the doctrines of his noble and learned 
Friend as to the absurdity of theology, 
or as to the necessity of not studying 
theology, he must say he was wholly 
opposed to changing the law against the 
united doctrines of all branches of the 
Christian Church from the very earliest 
times. He had never met yet one Mem- 
ber of that House, or one Member of 
the other House of Parliament, or any- 
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body out-of-doors, who was in favour of 
this measure, who, when asked the 
question, did not frankly confess that 
he was willing to destroy all the degrees 
of affinity altogether, and get rid of 
them, and to rest the law on the degrees 
of consanguinity, these being reduced 
very much below the extent to which 
they were now kept. He would ask, 
was it not quite certain that, when they 
had pared down the prohibition against 
this particular degree of affinity, they 
would soon be asked to go further? Look 
at the consequences which would arise. 
Marriages would be demanded which, 
as they now stood, were disgusting to 
all of them. They might say that they 
were not likely, some of them, often to 
happen. He was not at all sure of that. 
Their Lordships might know cases in 
which a man was married to a woman 
with grown-up daughters, with regard 
to whom there was no enormous dis- 
parity of age. Would it not be thought 
entirely monstrous that such a man 
should marry his own stepdaughter ? 
He believed his noble and learned 
Friend would himself recoil against 
such a union. Perhaps it might be 
said—‘‘Oh! these unions are so unna- 
tural that you may trust to the instinct 
and to the reason of mankind to prevent 
them.” In his judgment, however, they 
could not trust to the reason and to the 
instinct of mankind. They could trust 
to the instincts of the lower animals, 
for they hardly ever went astray; but 
they could not trust to the instincts of 
man, for the very reason that he had 
reason, and that his nature had be- 
come corrupted. But, perhaps, when 
he mentioned the corruption of human 
nature, his noble and learned Friend 
would say—‘‘ Oh! that is theology; and 
I care and know no more about theology 
than I do about astrology.’’ But the 
corruption of human nature—was that 
a doctrine of theology? It was more. 
It was also a fact in natural history. 
They had heard a great deal lately of 
Jupiter and Saturn, and of the principle 
which was regulating those planets. 
But supposing a naturalist coming from 
Jupiter or Saturn, and describing the 
inhabitants of this earth. Of man alone, 
and not of the lower animals, could he 
say that he had instincts and energies 
which were constantly leading him to a 
course of action injurious and prejudicial 
to himself, and to the family and race 
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to which he belonged. Theologians 
gave a reason for that corruption. That 
would be a question of theology; but 
the fact of it was a question of natural 
history; and he said that, in the light 
of that fact, they could not trust, on this 
subject of the relation of the sexes, to 
the reason and instincts of mankind. He 
thought if these horrible unions to which 
he had referred, and which would dis- 
gust even his noble and learned Friend, 
appeared horrible to them now, it was 
because their feelings of horror, their 
sentiments, and their opinions as to the 
moral obligations of men had been built 
upon the doctrines and teachings of the 
Christian Church. But his belief was 
that when those were abandoned the 
horror would gradually disappear, and 
that, year after year, we should sink to 
a lower depth on this great subject 
of marriage. Feeling strongly on this 
matter—thinking nothing of any of 
the arguments which he had heard in 
favour of the measure, seeing their utter 
fallacy in point of argument, and their 
inapplicability to the condition of man, 
as he knew it to be, he should most 
heartily, over and over again, say ‘‘ Not 
Content”’ to the third reading of this Bill. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he had little 
expected that what he said to their Lord- 
ships the other night would attract so 
much attention, or be thought worthy 
of so much notice by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll). He should have 
a word or two to say as to the fault 
which the noble Duke had found with 
him ; but, before doing so, he desired to 
address himself to one argument which 
had been used, and which might be put 
into this shape—‘‘ Where are you to 
stop? Where are you to draw the line 
if you permit marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister?” He hoped their Lord- 
ships would consider what an argument 
that was. What did it mean? It simply 
meant this—‘‘ You may be right, but 
we will not do what is right, or discuss 
it with you, although it is right, be- 
cause, should it be allowed, at some 
future time we may be asked to do 
something which is not right, and we 
shall not have the sense and courage to 
resist it.” Let them see how that argu- 
ment worked. If there were a Divine 
prohibition of these marriages, either 
in direct words, or to be inferred, then 
there was an end of the matter, and 
they need not consider what might 
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happen afterwards. They ought to say 
at once—‘‘ No; it shall not be done.” 
If, as he firmly believed, there was no 
Divine command against these mar- 
riages; and if they had to consider 
whether the allowance of such marriages 
was desirable for the happiness and 
morality of the community, he main- 
tained that they must consider the ques- 
tion independently of what would be 
said hereafter. If that was the ques- 
tion, they must consider it by what was 
to be adduced on its own merits, and 
those merits were entirely in favour of 
the proposal of the noble Earl beneath 
him (the Earl of Dalhousie). They were 
not there to provide a Code of Marriage 
Laws; but they were there to correct 
what he believed was a most grievous 
social mischief. It led to misconduct, 
which many people were actually driven 
to through the circumstances of their 
position in the world, as they had not 
got a second room in which to put the 
woman who was necessary to take care 
of their children. Their Lordships were 
called upon to redress that mischief. As 
for the people who were better*off, he 
frankly admitted that they ought not to 
have contracted these marriages; and, 
therefore, he had less sympathy with 
them than he had for those who had 
been driven into marriages of this kind. 
He agreed that the well-to-do classes 
ought never to have contracted such 
marriages ; but there was a wide differ- 
ence between such unions and marriages 
which were repugnant to one’s feelings 
altogether. The other night he advisedly 
used an expression which had been called 
coarse. It was, however, proper to apply 
that expression to a passion which was 
hateful and loathsome, and which no 
law could render otherwise even if it 
permitted its indulgence. But with re- 
gard to the people who had contracted 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
he maintained that their passion—which 
was the right word to use in this case— 
was one to which there was no objection, 
except that the law made its gratifica- 
tion unlawful. On the last occasion on 
which he had spoken he had been charged 
with joking, and of not treating the 
matter with sufficient seriousness; but 
he was far too much in earnest on the 
subject to joke. What he had done was 
to lay bare certain arguments which had 
been used before their Lordships, and 
when he had done that it seemed laugh- 
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able, and some noble Lords laughed. 
Was that his fault? Was an argument to 
pass unnoticed because it was ridiculous? 
Then he had been brought to task by 
the noble Duke about what he had said 
on the subject of theology—that he had 
spoken slightingly of theologians. Well, 
he adhered to that remark. Without 
wishing to say anything that might ap- 
pear to be unpleasant, he would remind 
their Lordships that, in theology, avariety 
of doctrines were laid down—he did not 
say whether they were true or false, in- 
telligible or unintelligible—some might 
think them unintelligible, but which had 
nothing in the world to do with our 
daily conduct in life towards God or our 
neighbour, and which the world would 
have gone on just as well without, of 
which also he might say that they had 
been the cause of more misery and un- 
happiness to man than anything that 
existed. That was why he had said that 
he had no admiration of theology. It 
was said that Professors of Law and 
Medicine were necessary, and, therefore, 
why not in religion? But law and 
medicipe were human, while religion 
claimed a Divine origin. He sincerely 
hoped that their Lordships would now 
read the Bill a third time, and thus get 
rid of what he firmly believed had been 
productive of nothing but immorality 
and misery. 

Tue Bisoor or WINCHESTER said, 
that the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Bramwell) had parried with, and had 
speedily disposed of, the question of 
whether there was in the Bible any 
Levitical or religious prohibition of 
these marriages at all. He (the Bishop 
of Winchester) was not going to inflict 
a theological argument on the House; 
and he would endeavour to confine him- 
self to history and common sense. For 
several years, and especially this and the 
last year, it had been triumphantly 
stated that the religious argument had 
been abandoned. This statement, in- 
deed, the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) had eloquently brushed away. 
But he (the Bishop of Winchester) 
wished emphatically to state that the 
Bishops and clergy of the Church of 
England rested the case almost entirely 
on religious grounds. If the case did 
not rest on religious grounds, he, for 
one, should not so earnestly have op- 
posed the Bill. In the first place, every 
orthodox Church and every tolerably 
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orthodox sect in Christendom held the 
doctrine that the moral law of the Old 
Testament was binding upon Christians, 
and that the New Testament was the 
development of the Old. There wasa 
famous saying accepted in the Primitive 
Church—Novum Testamentum latet in 
Vetert Testamento, Vetus Testamentum 
patet in Novo. Then came the question, 
whether there was any moral law in the 
Old Testament concerning incest and 
marriages of affinity. It would be very 
strange if no prohibition of incest was 
to be found. If it was to be found any- 
where, it was certainly in Leviticus 
XVIII. It had been held universally 
in the Church, from the 1st to the 17th 
century, that the Levitical Code con- 
tained in that chapter was a code of 
moral law and moral obligation, and 
one that was binding upon Christians. 
The noble and learned Lord had said 
that there was notin the Levitical Code 
any clear prohibition of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, such as would 
surely be found if it were contrary to 
God’s will. In that case the noble and 
learned Lord maintained that it would 
be clear as when it said—‘‘ Thou shalt 
do no murder.” Would he apply such 
an argument to the laws of England? 
If nothing was law in England but such 
as was expressed in terms so clear as 
that, there would probably be no need 
of that noble Profession of which the 
noble and learned Lord had been so dis- 
tinguished a member; probably there 
would not even be need of the Judges 
of the land. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll), who had just spoken 
so eloquently, had truly pointed out that 
in morals we must have recourse to 
general principles. And in Leviticus 
XVIII. general principles as to mar- 
riages of consanguinity and affinity were 
clearly laid down, and examples were 
given for the application of thuse 
principles. ‘‘ Thou shalt not approach 
to any that is near of kin to thee” was 
the great principle. Then three de- 
grees of consanguinity were named as 
forbidden—namely, parent with child, 
brother with sister, uncle or aunt with 
niece oy nephew. Next, exactly the 
same three degrees of affinity were spe- 
cified and illustrated. Every example 
was not given because it was not neces- 
sary. If it were said that ‘‘ wife’s sister ” 
was not expressly named, but only in- 
ferred from ‘‘ brother’s wife,” it must 
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be remembered that there was no dis- 
tinct prohibition of a man’s marrying 
his own daughter; it was inferred from 
and implied in a man’s not marrying 
his mother. This 18th chapter (from 
y. 6 tov. 17) hedged round the whole 
circle of the home and the family within 
these three degrees of consanguinity 
and affinity, and made all within it 
sacred and pure. There were only 
two arguments of any weight against 
all this. One was that ‘‘they were 
not Jews.’ In one sense, no doubt, 
they were not, as the noble Duke 
had pointed out; but in another they 
were. A very distinguished statesman, 
who, not long since, had led that House 
—the late Earl of Beaconsfield—had 
said of himself that he was a ‘‘developed 
Jew.’’ So, truly, they were all developed 
Jews. All the privileges and all the 
moral obligations of the Jewish Fathers 
still were theirs, only expanded and 
intensified, The other argument was 
based on the famous 18th verse of the 
same chapter—a verse which it was the 
fashion to quote as if it simply repealed, 
as regarded this particular degree of 
affinity, the whole of the principle first 
laid down in the preceding verses. Now, 
that 18th verse was an extremely diffi- 
cult and most ambiguous verse. It 
seemed difficult to fit it in to the rest 
of the chapter, and it was capable of at 
least four different interpretations. He 
protested against the argument that a 
clear and complete code of law could be 
repealed and annulled by one difficult, 
doubtful, and ambiguous sentence. Then, 
the Bill was extremely illogical, and 
was sure to lead to further consequences. 
It was illogical to permit marriage with 
a sister-in-law, and to retain the pro- 
hibition of marriage with one further 
removed—a niece-in-law or an aunt-in- 
law. As to the view which Christians 
had taken of this law, it was not too 
much to say that all Christendom, for 
the first 15 centuries, was unanimous 
in its belief that these marriages were 
forbidden by the law of God. They had 
proof of this in very early days. Some 
of the very earliest Canons and Councils 
forbade them. They possessed the testi- 
mony of a very eminent man—St. Basil 
—theologian though he was, in the 4th 
century, that it had been held from the 
first that such marriages were to be for- 
bidden and detested. As soon as the 
Roman Empire became Christian under 
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Constantine, the laws of the Empire 
were conformed to those of the Church, 
and these marriages were strictly pro- 
hibited. The Latin Church forbade them 
from the first. The Greek Church for- 
bade them, and still forbids them, per- 
mitting no dispensation. The history 
of dispensations was that, in medisval 
times, the Church had added new re- 
strictions, such as the prohibition of the 
marriages of cousins, and even of god- 
father with godchild ; so that the burden 
of such prohibitions became intolerable. 
Dispensations against these new re- 
straints became inevitable; and, at 
length, in the 15th century, Alexan- 
der VI., the greatest monster that ever 
sat on the Papal Throne, and, perhaps, 
on any Throne, gave a dispensation to 
a Prince to marry his sister-in-law. But 
it would be said that all this was ancient 
and superstitious, and that the relaxing 
of these restrictions came in with Pro- 
testantism and the Reformation. No; 
it was not Protestant. Luther, the spe- 
cial Protestant, who was very lax in his 
notions of marriage, and even permitted 
bigamy, he and Melanchthon and other 
Lutherans opposed and rejected these 
marriages. So did Calvin and Beza, 
and all the Calvinist Reformers. So, 
he need not say, did the Anglican Re- 
formers, to whom they owed the Table of 
Affinities affixed to their Prayer Book, 
and hung up in their churches. No; it 
was not at the time of the Reformation ; 
it was in the 17th century, in the most 
corrupt age of German morality, that 
these marriages were first permitted in 
Germany, and then in other Continental 
Protestant countries. They had heen 
permitted in Germany, in Holland, in 
America, and elsewhere. In those coun- 
tries marriages in almost all degrees of 
affinjty were permitted, and even in 
some degrees of consanguinity, as be- 
tween uncle and niece. Those marriages, 
it had been said, gave great satisfaction 
in those lands. The noble Duke who 
moved the rejection of the Bill (the 
Duke of Marlborough) had shown that 
that was not true of thoughtful Ameri- 
cans. He (the Bishop of Winchester) 
had had similar letters and books sent 
him from America, and knew how much 
many Americans deplored the state of 
their Marriage Law. As to Germans, 
in evidence before the Commission which 
sat on this subject some 35 years ago, 
Dr. Pusey said that he had asked a 
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German Doctor of Philosophy about 
these marriages of affinity and other 
Marriage Laws in his country, and the 
answer was—‘‘It makes a German cover 
his face in his hands for shame.’”’ The 
change now imminent in the law which 
had governed England for 1,200 years 
and the Christian Church for 1,800 years 
was fraught with peril to society and 
religion, to the Church and to the 
nation. Noble Lords would, perhaps, 
say that such an augury now came only 
from theologians. Then he would re- 
fer to one who, not long since, was much 
honoured in that House, who then occu- 
pied the place so worthily filled by the 
noble and learned Earl on the Wool- 
sack. He was a very good man, a very 
wise man, and he was a very advanced 
Liberal; and he said that if this Bill for 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
ever became law, the decadence of Eng- 
land was inevitable. Lord Hatherley 
said that; he wrote it, he printed it, he 
often repeated it. Surely they ought to 
pause before making such a change. If 
once the change was made, it must be 
remembered that the step would be 
irrevocable; it could never be retraced. 
Facilis descensus Avernt, sed revocare 
gradum superasque evadere ad auras, hoc 
opus, hie labor est. Nay! it was hope- 
less, it would be impossible. If they 
once “put out the light,” the light of 
Christian truth, the light of the law of 
God, they knew not where was that 
Promethean fire which could its former 
light relume. He trusted that, even 
late as it now was, they would refuse 
a third reading to the Bill. 

Tre Kart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
hoped the House would allow him to say 
a few words upon the Bill, as he hap- 
pened to have had charge more than 
once of a similar Bill. He, therefore, 
had the advantage of remembering the 
variety of conflicting arguments used 
against the measure. Not the least re- 
markable of that singular conflict of opi- 
nion was to be found in the eloquent 
speech of the noble Duke behind him 
(the Duke of Argyll) and the speech of 
the right rev. Prelate who had just ad- 
dressed the House (the Bishop of Win- 
chester). The noble Duke had taunted 
them with entertaining feelings of 
Judaism. He had thrown to the winds 
the argument from the whole Old Testa- 
ment, and said he went upon some 
broader principle of his own. 
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THe Duxe or ARGYLL said, his 
noble Friend had entirely mistaken his 
argument. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was at a loss to imagine what his noble 
Friend could mean when he spoke about 
Judaism; he was, in fact, far more 
mystified by his noble Friend’s expla- 
nation than by his speech. He believed 
that there were some who now abandoned 
the arguments derived from Leviticus ; 
but the time was when that was the 
principal argument brought against the 
Bill year after year. The right rev. 
Prelate the late Dr. Wilberforce always 
argued on that ground with great force 
and power, and they were now brought 
back to the same contention by the 
right rev. Prelate who had last spoken. 
He (the Earl of Kimberley) wished to 
know, if these marriages were to be 
treated, as many people did treat them, 
as tantamount to incestuous marriages, 
forbidden upon some general principle 
of affinity by the Divine law, upon what 
possible principle they could justify the 
direct command contained in Leviticus, 
that under certain circumstances a second 
brother should marry his deceased bro- 
ther’s widow? If that was a Divine 
precept, what became of their argument 
about Leviticus; what became of the doc- 
trine of affinity? If it were not, then 
what right was there to say that they 
were bound by the spirit of the doctrine 
in Leviticus? He thought it was far 
better that they should abandon that 
line of argument, which was derogatory 
to their respect for Divine law. The 
noble Duke behind him said he had 
never found anyone who supported this 
Bill who was not prepared to admit, if 
they passed the Bill, that they must do 
away altogether with the prohibition of 
marriages of affinity. The noble Duke 
might now say that he had found one, 
for he (the Earl of Kimberley) had no 
hesitation in saying that, though he was 
in favour of the Bill, he did not in the 
slightest degree admit that, in conse- 
quence, his action was to be construed 
as being in favour of all marriages of 
affinity. Was he to be told that, be- 
cause he supported this Bill, he was 
bound to support the marriage of a man 
with his stepdaughter? He utterly re- 
pudiated any such notion. His noble 
Friend first elevated the principle of 
affinity into a Divine doctrine, and then 
turned round and said—‘ You all admit 
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my principle of affinity, so you must 
follow it into every step and entirely en- 
force it.” With that proposition he 
could not in the least degree concur. 
He denied the general doctrine, and he 
denied its application. Thenoble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Marlborough) 
taunted the Government, and asserted 
that they supported this Bill because it 
was a Nonconformist’s Bill. When they 
were told that there were vast bodies of 
Nonconformists in the country in favour 
of the Bill, could they believe that this 
Bill was one which no Christians and no 
Christian Church would support? Were 
the Nonconformist Bodies not entitled 
to be considered as Christians and as 
Christian Churches? His noble Friend 
behind him (the Duke of Argyll) had 
alluded to the ‘‘marriage tie” as a 
metaphor. But it should be recollected 
that the “‘ marriage tie”’ was one from 
which a man could not unloose himself 
when once tied by any legal process 
except divorce. What the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Bramwell) meant 
was that it was extremely unsafe to 
make logical deductions from a meta- 
phor; and if it were done, it would 
inevitably lead to ridiculous results. 
He therefore hoped that the House 
would assent to the third reading of the 
Bill. 

Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN said, that 
having, unfortunately, the unenviable 
distinction of precedence of old age over 
almost all his right rev. Brethren, 22 in 
number, who were present at the second 
reading of the Bill, he then felt prompted, 
however disqualified by infirmity, to 
trespass on their Lordships’ patience. 
He, however, was deterred from doing 
so; but now, perhaps, he might crave 
their indulgence for a very short time. 
The noble Earl who moved the second 
reading of the Bill (the Earl of Dal- 
housie) referred with courtesy, but with 
censure, to the action of the Bishops 
with regard to this measure. He brought 
two charges against them. His first 
complaint was that the Bill was pre- 
vented from becoming law a year ago 
by their votes. The second complaint 
was that some Bishops had stirred up 
agitation against it in their dioceses. 
He (the Bishop of Lincoln) did not ven- 
ture to claim for the Bishops a right to 
intervene in purely political questions ; 
but he presumed to think that there were 
other matters even of greater importance 
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than political questions. These were 
questions of Divine law, which were of 
the highest concern to a State, because 
the welfare of a State depended on the 
Divine blessing, which was promised to 
obedience to that law. On such ques- 
tions as these it was the duty of the 
Bishops to speak; and foremost among 
such questions were those which con- 
cerned marriage. The opinions of ths 
Episcopate on such matters were, he 
conceived, entitled to respectful con- 
sideration. He ventured to claim it, as 
a merit for the Episcopate, that they 
had averted, even for a single year, 
what he feared would prove a great 
national calamity. To his mind, among 
the most cheering circumstances of the 
Division on the second reading of the 
Bill were these—first, that it was op- 
posed by the highest judicial authorities 
in the Realm—the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack (the Lord Chan- 
cellor), whose admirable speeches de- 
livered on former occasions would be 
fresh in their Lordships’ memories, and 
the noble and learned Earl (Earl Cairns), 
whose magnificent oration, in moving 
the rejection of this measure, must have 
excited the admiration of even those 
who dissented from its conclusion, and 
that of the noble and learned Lord the 
Chief Justice of England. And the next 
subject for congratulation was that at 
the second reading of the Bill not a 
single Bishop voted for it, and 22 Bishops 
were united in voting against it. With 
regard to the other complaint that had 
been made by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Dalhousie), he owned to have felt rather 
uneasy. ‘The charge was that some 
Bishops had stirred up agitation in their 
dioceses against this measure. He con- 
fessed to having been a heinous culprit, 
a flagrant offender, in this respect. At 
every one of the five triennial visitations 
of his diocese he had never failed to warn 
the clergy and laity against this measure 
as contravening the law of God revealed 
in Scripture, and interpreted and main- 
tained by the Christian Church for 1,500 
years. Why had he done this? Be- 
cause he had pledged himself solemnly 
at his consecration to banish and drive 
away erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to God’s Word, and because he 
would not have been true to that pledge 
unless he had done so. He confessed, 
also, to having been guilty of delivering 
an address of warning against the mea- 
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sure at the Lincoln Diocesan Conference, 
which had, he believed, been widely cir- 
culated. He acknowledged, also, to have 
‘been guilty of putting forth a special 
form of prayer in that diocese for the 
maintenance of the Divine Law of Mar- 
riage. If this was to be called factious 
agitation he must be content to be 
branded and denounced as a factious and 
incorrigible agitator, for, with the help 
of God, he did not intend to desist from 
such agitation, so that in order that, if 
this Bill should become law, its bad 
effects might be neutralized by the moral 
and religious practice of society, raised 
above the level of the law. Hitherto 
the Divine Law of Marriage, which was 
grounded on Holy Scripture, and main- 
tained by the Christian Church, but 
which had been unhappily banished by 
the secular Powers of Germany and 
America, and some of our Colonies, had 
found a refuge and asylum in England 
and a shelter in their Lordships’ House ; 
and if their Lordships had conferred no 
other benefit than that on society and 
Christendom, they would be entitled to 
immortal honour and gratitude on that 
account. Now, however, it was to be 
feared that England, as represented by 
their Lordships, would be content to 
surrender her noble prerogative, and to 
descend from her high pre-eminence 
among the nations of Christendom, and 
to sit down as a learner at the feet of 
Germany and America, which had made 
terrible havoc in the Divine Law of 
Marriage, and were reaping a miser- 
able harvest from their own acts. What 
would be the result? A double dis- 
ruption—first, a breach in the Law of 
Marriage, and no one could say how far 
that breach might extend ; and, secondly, 
a conflict between the law of the State 
and the law of God as received by the 
Church—in other words, a disruption of 
Church and State. That would affect 
our other national institutions ; its re- 
sults might be felt even in their Lord- 
ships’ House, and by the Monarchy 
itself. For more than a quarter of a 
century he had given careful attention 
to this subject, and he was firmly con- 
vinced that the Bill was an infraction of 
the Divine law ; and as he was sure that 
violations of the Diviue law were always 
followed by visitations of Divine punish- 
ment, he had felt it to be his duty to 
raise his voice, in the Divine name, 
against the Bill. 
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Eart FORTESCUE said, that, con- 
sistently with the views he had enter- 
tained, and the action he had taken on 
the subject for the last 40 years, he 
should support the Bill, as he had always 
done, mainly on religious grounds; and 
he should have done so equally had he 
thought, which he did not, that the 
balance of argument was with those 
who believed these marriages to be pro- 
hibited by Scripture. It was unques- 
tionable that many pious and learned 
divines had taken the opposite view, and 
that such marriages were celebrated with 
the sanction of the greater number of 
Christian Churches at the present day. 
Of course, any person contracting such 
a marriage, when forbidden by the laws 
of his country, committed a sin. But 
the Legislature had no right in such a 
case thus to make that a sin which need 
not be asin, and incurred a fearful re- 
sponsibility in doing so, when they re- 
membered Whose were the Divine lips 
that said—‘‘ Woe unto them through 
whom offences,” or, more correctly, 
‘‘creations of stumbling, shall come!” 

Tur Bisnor or EXETER said, he felt 
bound in conscience to speak on the sub- 
ject, and he would not detain their Lord- 
ships many minutes. If anyone would 
look over the whole of the controversy, 
which had now gone on for many years, 
and observe the course of the debates in 
that House, he would feel struck by this 
fact—that, whatever arguments were 
adduced in favour of the Bill, never, on 
any single occasion, had there been 
any clear statement by its supporters of 
the principles upon which the restraints 
on marriage, so far as they were still 
maintained, were henceforth to rest, 
and were henceforth to be defended. 
They could not find on what ground 
they were to stand. The noble and 
learned Lord who had lately spoken 
(Lord Bramwell) urged that they ought 
not to look to future legislation as fol- 
lowing upon the present, but that they 
should consider whether this thing was 
right or wrong in itself. But he (the 
Bishop of Exeter) would warn their 
Lordships that it must be observed that 
this Bill went, and from the nature of 
the case must go, far beyond deciding 
whether or not this kind of marriage 
was right in itself; it necessarily touched 
the principle upon which all marriage 
relations were based. It was impossible, 
if they struck down that rule in one par- 
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ticular instance, to maintain the general 
principles upon which all others had 
hitherto been defended. And, therefore, 
it was absolutely necessary to take into 
account not only the particular things 
which this Bill would sanction, but how 
it would affect the general Law of Mar- 
riage. In all cases they must take into 
account not only the direct, but the col- 
lateral consequences sure to follow on 
their legislation. They must look over 
the whole field, and consider whether, in 
doing something that was good, they 
might not do something that was evil, and 
they must regard all that came out of 
theirlegislation. But, in the present case, 
as he had said, this Bill took away from 
them the ground upon which they stood. 
Though this question had been discussed 
so long, perhaps their Lordships would 
allow him to state the principle on which 
this Marriage Law depended. The prin- 
ciple began with the consecration of the 
family; the purpose was to defend and 
guard the household, to consecrate the 
circle within which there should be 
the warmest, the strongest, the deepest 
affection, but not the very slightest 
touch or breath of passion, within 
which they should live as the angels in 
Heaven. It was to be a circle within 
which they should neither marry nor be 
given in marriage. That was what had 
consecrated all those restraints. And 
then it followed immediately that when 
one of this consecrated circle married, he 
brought his wife under the same conse- 
cration. She was to come there, and to 
find in her husband’s father and mother 
a new father and mother, and in her 
husband’s brothers and sisters new 
brothers and sisters. And she, too, 
should be consecrated in their eyes, and 
there should be the deepest and warmest 
affection between them, which should 
never be touched by the breath of pas- 
sion. So, too, when the wife married, 
she brought her husband within the same 
consecration. Part of her joy and delight 
was that she was giving her mother a 
new son, her brothers and sisters a new 
brother, to be hallowed and blessed by 
this consecration proceeding from the 
Divine law. Here was a principle which 
they knew they could defend, and limits 
so clear that they found them in the Bible 
plainly set forth—on the one hand, the 
doctrine that the husband brought the 
wife under the shield of this law, clearly 
stated in the Old Testament—and on 
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the other, by words to which it was 
impossible to give any other meaning, 
the words of Our Lord Himself, that 
whatever might have been the case 
in the past, thenceforward man and 
woman, in accordance with the original 
consecration in regard of this matter of 
marriage, were to be precisely on the same 
level. If any man was not content with 
these two intimations of the Divine pur- 
pose, he did not see how it was possible 
that such a man could use the Bible at all. 
He did not deny that, 20 years ago, if he 
had been asked for an opinion on this 
subject, he should have said that though 
he could not bring himself to approve 
these marriages, he did not quite clearly 
see why it was that they were forbidden. 
But every successive year of study had 
always wrought theconviction deeper and 
deeper in his mind what was the Divine 
purposeinthe matter. He felt the force 
of what had been said by the noble Earl 
who spoka just now (Karl Fortescue), 
that they had no right to make that asin 
which was not a sin. But it was not 
only clear to him (the Bishop of Exeter) 
that the Christian Church was justified 
by the Bible in forbidding those mar- 
riages, but the reason was clear why they 
were forbidden. They were now asked 
to break in upon this principle, and to 
substitute what? Their natural instincts. 
He was thankful that we had such in- 
stincts—they were of the highest value. 
There was no question that those Mar- 
riage Laws would long since have passed 
away if these instincts were not in the 
human mind. But it was preposterous 
to expect that all these instincts should 
be of equal strength. With regard to 
marriage between a man and his mother, 
the instinct was in the fulness of its 
power — everyone admitted its force. 
But as they went further and further 
away from what was the centre of the 
consecrated domestic circle, it was only 
natural that these instincts should be- 
come weaker and weaker. It was un- 
mistakable that they varied from age 
to age and from nation to nation. 
Most of us looked upon marriage be- 
tween an uncle and niece with exceed- 
ing horror; but there were people who 
did not regard it with horror at all. 
They had been just told that the mar- 
riage of a man with his stepdaughter 
would be looked upon with very great 
horror. But there were not a few who 
would say—‘‘ What is the woman to 
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him? She is not of his blood. Why 
should he not marry her?”’? They must 
look elsewhere for the foundation of the 
law—in the Word of God. It was as 
clear as anything could be that if they 
were to have a definition of the line 
within which those restraints were to 
operate, it must be the line adopted by 
the Church from the beginning. That 
was the only line that they could draw. 
Now, he did take the very deepest inte- 
rest in this matter, because he believed 
that there was nothing in the world 
which touched upon the purity of family 
life so closely as legislation of this kind 
in regard to it. He believed that, sooner 
or later, it must inevitably follow, if 
this measure became law, that there 
would be attacks upon the sanctity 
of marriage, and that they should be 
asked to grant facilities of divorce to a 
far greater degree than were granted 
now. He noticed, at any rate, that in 
the countries where such marriages were 
allowed, those facilities of divorce were 
also allowed. Whether, indeed, the mis- 
chief began at one end or the other did 
not much matter; but, at any rate, they 
might be quite sure that before they 
passed a law of this sort, they should 
attempt to lay down the principle on 
which it was to rest, because the passing 
of the Bill would not finally settle it, 
but there would be a series of attacks 
upon the sanctity of marriage and upon 
its limitations, and they could not fore- 
see to what lengths all this might go. 
He was looking, only a little while ago, 
at a Message of a Governor of one of 
the States of the American Union to the 
Legislature of the State. There was a 
proposition before the Legislature for 
deuling in a particular manner with the 
property of divorced persons, and the 
Governor remarked that already things 
had come to such a point that marriages 
were contracted almost with the expecta- 
tion that they might very soon be dis- 
solved, and his objection to the proposi- 
tion was that it would make the disso- 
lution of marriages so easy that marriage 
would cease to be a permanent contract. 


The sanctity of marriage was preserved | 


and upheld by the sense that the insti- 
tution itself was something Divine and 
above human law ; that by it men and 
women were united by a power that had 
its sanctions on earth, but rested on a 
higher authority. The greatest caution, 
therefore, was needed in touching such 


The Bishop of Exeter 


{LORDS} 
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legislation as this, lest by-and-bye it 
should be found that the remedy for the 
evils of which the noble and learned 
Lord had spoken were dearly purchased 
by the degradation of religion and mo- 
rality. In those countries where there 
had been any relaxation of this kind, 
they would find that, even if the sur- 
face were smooth enough to the eye to 
enable them to say that morality and 
decency were the rule, yet the solemn 
and holy bond of matrimony was not 
looked upon as it should be, and was no 
longer what it had been and ought to 
be. He had always advocated what 
had been called measures of progress, 
and he believed in the progress of the 
people, and that in their progress they 
would find true elevation; but all de- 
pended on its being true progress, con- 
sistent with pure morality; and it was 
the duty of everyone who held that the 
morality of the people was now in danger 
to protest with all his strength, as he 
did, against the passing of this Bill. 
Toz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I will not detain your Lordships 
for more than a very few minutes from 
the Division which will now take place; 
but, having on many former occasions 
in ‘another place,’ and once in this 
House, expressed my opinion on this 
subject, and this being possibly the last 
opportunity which I may ever have of 
doing so, I cannot reconcile it to my 
conscience not to add my voice to the 
voices of protest which have been ad- 
dressed to your Lordships against this 
Bill. My noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Bramwell), with whom I am al- 
ways sorry to differ, and with whom I 
am always glad to agree, said that your 
Lordships were not here on this occasion 
to construct a Code of Marriage Law. 
That is perfectly true. We are not 
asked to construct a Code of Marriage 
Law, but we are asked to destroy one. 
The present Code of Marriage Law is, 
as my right rev. Friend (the Bishop 
of Exeter) has said, consistent with it- 
self, and rests on an intelligible prin- 





ciple. If you pass this measure, you 
| abandon its principle, and you destroy 
, its consistency. And, my Lords, it is 
jnot merely an idle argument as to 
_imaginary dangers and consequences, 
which those use who try, and try in 
vain, to bring the advocates of this 
| measure to state what is the principle 


on which, in their judgment, the law 
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rests, or ought to rest; it is not any 
mere cavil which leads us to say that 
we, at least, can find no principle, no 
resting ground for the sole of our feet, 
between this measure and the total 
abolition of all prohibitions in cases of 
affinity. I have always felt that the 
social, the moral, and the religious 
considerations bearing on this question 
are inseparably connected with each 
other; and the moment you attempt, 
for the purpose of facilitating any one 
single kind of marriage, to sever those 
considerations, and to deny that religious 
or moral considerations affect it, to my 
mind it is an inevitable consequence 
that you will be unable to maintain 
them as applicable in other cases, in 
which other civilized communities have 
dispensed with other prohibitions which; 
for the present, you propose to maintain. 
I will not, however, rely only on my 
own apprehensions in this case; that 
they are amply justified will be at once 
seen by the House when I have read 
part of an article which appeared in an 
extremely able, consistent, and advanced 
journal— The Pali Mali Gazette—on the 
day after the second reading of the Bill, 
of which it approves. On June 12, The 
Pail Mali Gazette said— 


‘There is no doubt that a movement is going 
on all over the world for the relaxation of 
the strictness of the conjugal tie. - Protestant 
countries have always had a tendency to be 
laxer with regard to it than Catholic countries ; 
but no Protestant country in time past has 
gone such lengths as some States in America 
now do, and some of our Colonies seem inclined 
todo... . That thereisa critical issue before 
the civilized world in relation to the sanctity of 
marriage is very probable.” 


I should not like to have it on my con- 
science that I had accelerated the pro- 
gress of that movement in this country. 
As for the consequences of this kind of 
legislation in the future, the same jour- 
nal, a few days later, printed the letter 
of a clear-sighted and intelligent cor- 
respondent, who thus wrote— 


“The only legal preventive to love and 
barrier to marriage is, or ought to be, consan- 
guinity. No Act of Parliament can make a 
sister-in-law into a real sister. Consequently, 
a man has no right to be more intimate during 
marriage with his wife’s sister, than with his 
wife’s cousin, friend, or young lady visitor.” 


Thus it is not only those who oppose 
the Bill, but those who support it, who 
foretell the breaking up of these, which 
to so many in all classes, and to myself 
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among the number, are among the 
dearest, the most sacred, and most inti- 
mate domestic relations. I, for one, am 
not willing to renounce, or to have taken 
from me, the right to be more intimate 
with my wife’s sister, than with her 
cousin, or friend, or lady visitor. Having 
said this much, which I felt I could not 
avoid saying, I must necessarily give my 
voie against the Bill. 


On Question (leave being given to 
The Lord Mrppieron and The Lord 
Mostyn to vote in the House) ? 


Their Lordships divided : —Contents 
140; Not-Contents 145: Majority 5. 
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Wales, H.R.H. the Yarborough, E. 
Prince of Zetland, E. 
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Bolingbroke and St, 
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Saint Albans, D. 
Sutherland, D. 


Halifax, V. 

Leinster, V. (D. Leine 
ster. 

Lifford, V. 

Powerscourt, V. 

Sherbrooke, V. 

Torrington, V. 


Abergavenny, M. 
Ailesbury, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Northampton, M. 


Ashburnham, E. Abercromby, L. 
Bandon, E. Aberdare, L. 
Bathurst, E. Abinger, L. 


Alcester, L. 

Alington, L. 
Ampthill, L. 
Auckland, L. 
Barrogill, L. (EZ. Caithe 


Camperdown, E. 
Cathcart, E. 
Cawdor, E. 
Chichester, E. 
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Cowper, E. Belper, L. 
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Bramwell, L. 
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Fortescue, E. Braye, L. 
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Dorchester, L. 

Dormer, L. 
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Fitzgerald, L. 

Greville, L. 

Haldon, L. 
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Harris, L 

Hastings, L. 

Hay, L. (E. Kinnoul.) 

Hopetoun, L. (Z. Hope- 
toun.) 

Hothfield, L. 

Houghton, L. [ Teller.] 

Howard de Walden, L. 

Kenmare, L. (2. Ken- 
mare.) 

Kintore, L. (EZ. Kintore.) 

Lawrence, L. 

Leigh, L. 

Loftus, LL. (M. Ely.) 

Londesborough, L. 

Methuen, L. 

Monson, L. 

Monteagle of Bran- 
don, L. 

Mostyn, L. 

Ormathwaite, L. 

Poltimore, L. 

Ramsay, L. (#. Dal- 
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Reay, 


Ribblesdale, L. 
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Tollemache, L. 
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Tweeddale, L. 
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Marlborough, D. 
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Denbigh, E. 

Devon, E. 

Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 
berry.) 

Dundonald, E. 

Effingham, E. 

Gainsborough, E, 


Haddington, E. 

Hardwicke, E. 

Harewood, E. 

Jersey, E. 

Lanesborough, E. 

Lucan, E. 

Macclesfield, E. 

Manvers, E. 

Mar and Kellie, E. 

Milltown, E. 

Mount Cashell, E. 

Mount Edgcumbe, E. 

Nelson, E. 

Poulett, E. 

Powis, E. 

Radnor, E. 

Ravensworth, E. 

Redesdale, E. 

Rosse, E. 

Selkirk, E. 

Shaftesbury, E. 

Sondes, E. 

Stanhope, E. 

Strathmore and King- 
horn, E. 

Vane, E. (M. London- 
derry.) 

Waldegrave, E. 


Cranbrook, V, 
Eversley, V. 
Exmouth, V: 
Hardinge, V. 
Hawarden, V. 
Hill, V. 
Melville, V. 
Strathallan, Y, 
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Templetown, V. 


Bangor, L. Bp. 

Bath and Wells, L. Bp. 

Carlisle, L. Bp. 

Chichester, L. Bp. 

Durham, L. Bp. 

Ely, L. Bp. 

Exeter, L. Bp. 

Gloucester and Bristol, 
L.B 


. Bp. 
Lincoln, L. Bp. 
London, L. Bp. 
Manchester, L. Bp. 
Oxford, L. Bp. 
Peterborough, L. Bp. 
Rochester, L. Bp. 

St. Albans, L. Bp. 
St. Asaph, L. Bp. 
Winchester, L. Bp. 


Amherst, L.( V.Holmes- 
dale. 

Balfour of Burleigh, L. 

Beaumont, L. 

Bolton, L. 

Boston, L. 

Brancepeth, L. 
Boyne.) 

Braybrooke, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 

Carysfort, L. (EZ Carys- 


Sort.) 
Chaworth, L.( Z. Meath.) 
Chelmsford, L. 


(V. 


Clanbrassill, L. (E. 
Roden.) 
Clanwilliam, L. (E. 


Clanwilliam.) 
Clinton, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Coleridge, L. 
Congleton, L. 
Crewe, L. 

De Freyne, L. 
Denman, L. 

De Saumarez, L. 
Digby, L. 
Dinevor, L. 
Donington, L. 
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Douglas, L. (£. Home.) 
Etlenborough, L. 
Forbes, L 

Forester, L. 

Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 


rick.) 
Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 
Gerard, L. 
Hammond, L. 
Harlech, L. 
Hartismere, L. (Z.Hen- 
niker.) 
Hawke, L. 
Heytesbury, L. 
eane, L. 
Kenlis,L.( I. Headfort.) 
Ker, L. (M. Lothian.) 
Lamington, L. 
Lovel and Holland, L. 
(£. Egmont.) 
Lyveden, L, 
Massy, L. 
Middleton, L. 
Minster,L.( If, Conyng- 
ham.) 
Moncreiff, L. 
Mowbray, L. 
O'Neill, L. 
Oranmore and Browne, 
L 


Penrhyn, L. 

Raglan, L. 

Rayleigh, L. 

Ross, L. (£. Glasgow.) 
Rowton, L 

Saltoun, L. 
Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 


Jord.) 

Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 

Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
gyll.) 

Trevor, L. 

Wigan, L. (EZ. Craw- 
ford and Balcarres.) 

Windsor, L. 

Winmarleigh, L. 

Wynford, L. 

Zouche of MHaryng- 
worth, L. 


Resolved in the negative; and Bill to 
be read 3* on this day six months. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—THE IRISH CHURCH FUND. 


QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or ST. ALBANS asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
they can state if there will be a balance 
remaining of the Irish Church Fund 
after meeting the payments under the 
Arrears Act; and, if so, what sum it is 
estimated the surplus will amount to? 

Lorpv THURLOW : My Lords, I beg 
to say, in reply to the noble Duke, that 
the applications under the Arrears Act 


having fallen much below the estimate 
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formed last year, the income of the Irish 
Church Estates is sufficient to bear the 
interest and sinking fund on the sums 
raised in addition to the other charges 
imposed thereon by Parliament. The 
actual position of the Irish Church Fund 
is shown as clearly as possible in the 
Treasury Minute, dated June 16, 1882; 
and there is no reason to anticipate any 
departure from the Estimates in that 
Minute, except that the advances under 
the Arrears Act are not expected to ex- 
ceed £910,000. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 28th June, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
—Army Estimates, Votes 9 to 14; Navy 
Estimates, Vote 15—R.P. 

Pusuic Brtts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Companies Acts Amend- 
ment * [246]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Marine Policies (Colli- 
sions) * [245]; Detention in Hospitals [247]; 
Prison Service (Ireland) * [248]. 

Report—Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) * [211]. 

Considered as amended—Friendly, &c. Societies 
(Nominations) pees). 

Withdrawn—Public Buildings (Doors) [239]. 


QUESTIONS. 


SH ioe 


VACCINATION ACTS—WILLIAM 
H. KENNARD. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board ; 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the imprisonment in Portsmouth 
Gaol of William Henry Kennard, of 
Shoreham, Sussex, for the non-payment 
of a fine under the Vaccination Acts, he 
having already paid 35s. on account of 
the same child, the sentence having 
been passed by the Steyning Bench of 
Magistrates, and the said W. H. Ken- 
nard having .been {compelled to pick 
oakum and to lie upon a plank bed; 
and, whether any circular has been 
issued by the present Government, ad- 
dressed to Magistrates or Guardians, 
in deprecation of repeated prosecutions 
under the Vaccination Acts ? 


{June 28, 1883} 
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Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: If the 
hon. Gentleman will allow me, I will 
answer this Question. The Local Go- 
vernment Board have made inquiry, and 
find that, after repeated warnings, pro- 
ceedings were instituted against Wil- 
liam H. Kennard, in May, 1882, for not 
complying with an order of the Justices 
for the vaccination of his child. The 
fine imposed with costs after warrants 
of distress and commitment amounted 
to 35s., and this sum was paid. Pro- 
ceedings were again instituted in May 
of the present year. Kennard pleaded 
guilty, and was fined 20s. and costs, 
and, in default of distress, was sen- 
tenced to 14 days’ imprisonment. The 
return to the warrant of distress was 
‘‘No goods.” Kennard was supposed 
to leave Shoreham for Brighton, and 
gave at the police-station an address 
at Brighton which was found to be 
false, and he was subsequently appre- 
hended at Shoreham. The warrant of 
commitment did not impose hard labour, 
and it is untrue, as stated in the Ques- 
tion, that Kennard had to sleep on a 
plank bed. The superintendent of police 
states that Kennard, on the day he came 
out of gaol, informed him that he had 
been treated by everyone in the prison 
with a great deal of kindness. No Cir- 
cular has been issued by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The views of the 
Board on the subject are set forth in a 
letter which has been published as a 
Parliamentary Paper, and are generally 
well known. It has been the practice 
of the Board to send a copy of that Par- 
liamentary Paper to the Board of Guar- 
dians whenever it appeared to be de- 
sirable to do. 


THE TRUCK ACT—MEDICAL ATTEND- 
ANCE IN MINING DISTRICTS. 

Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to an article 
in Zhe North Eastern Daily Gazette of 
the 7th instant, in which it is stated 
that certain firms of ironstone mine 
owners in the Cleveland district have 
for several years past made deductions 
from the wages of the miners in their 
employment for medicine and medical 
attendance without the sanction of the 
workmen, the medical men being selected 
by the employers, and being in some 
cases very objectionable to the miners ; 
whether, if the statements made in this 
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article be correct, the mine owners are 
not committing a breach of the Truck 
Act, and rendering themselves liable to 
heavy penalties; and, whether he can 
take any steps to put a stop to the prac- 
tice complained of ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said he had received a long Corre- 
spondence from the Inspector of Mines 
in this district, which stated the com- 
munications which that official had had 
with the miners on the subject. It 
would not be possible, within the limits 
of a reply to a Question, to state all the 
=: and the hon. Member would pro- 

ably like to look at the Correspondence. 
In that case it was very likely that an 
arrangement of the points in dispute 
might be arrived at which would be 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 


MADAGASCAR—ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE—IDENTITY OF POLICY. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in accordance with 
the declaration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment recognizing ‘‘the Queen of 
Madagascar as absolute Monarch of 
the whole Island,” and with the under- 
standing between Great Britain and 
France ‘that the two Governments 
should maintain an identic attitude of 
policy in Madagascar, and act in concert 
in the matter,” Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has made representations to the 
French Government concerning the ac- 
tion and the claims of France in Mada- 
gascar ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; no communication has been 
made to the Government of France 
since my reply to the hon. Member on 
Thursday last. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I shall 
repeat the Question on this day week. 


MOROCCO—SLAVERY AND SLAVE 
DEALING AT TANGIER. 


Mr. A. PEASE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
received any further information respect- 
ing the slave trade now being carried on 
ou Morocco ; and, whether their informa- 
tion confirms the report of the sale and 
mutilation of slaves which appeared in 
The Evening Standard of 19th rf une. 


Mr. Buri 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Further Reports giving much informa- 
tion as to the Slave Trade in Morocco 
have been received, and will be shortly 
laid before Parliament. Speaking gene- 
rally, they show that a very unsatis- 
factory state of affairs exist in Morocco. 
The subject continues to occupy the 
attention of the Foreign Office. 


EGYPT—MAJOR BARING, HER 
MAJESTY’S CONSUL 
GENERAL. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(for Sir H. Drummonp Wo rr) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether application has been 
or will be made by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Sultan for an eze- 
quatur to enable Major Baring to enter 
on his duties as Her Majesty’s Consul 
General in Egypt; and, whether any 
understanding had been arrived at with 
Foreign Powers on the proposals con- 
tained in Lord Granville’s Circular De- 
spatch of January 3rd, 1883, with re- 
spect to the Suez Canal? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; the usual course of applying 
for the bérat or exeguatur will be followed. 
In answer to the next Question, I have 
to say that certain observations, of an 
entirely friendly character, have been 
received from different Foreign Powers 
on the proposals in question; but no 
final understanding in regard to them 
has yet been arrived at. 


EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE—TRIAL OF 
SULEIMAN SAMI. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether iis attention 
has been drawn to an extract in The 
Morning Post of Friday, 15th June, from 
The Egyptian Gazette, giving an account 
of the trial of Suleiman Sami ; and, if so, 
whether he can ascertain whether it is 
the case, as stated in that account, that 
Suleiman Sami pleaded ‘not guilty ;” 
that his advocate, Jacobbi, requested 
ae magn to open the proceedings by 
odging certain evidence taken in an- 
other case which bore specially upon the 
one before the Court ; whether the Court 
refused such permission, and at once 
called upon the Public Prosecutor ; whe- 
ther the Public Prosecutor in his speech 
used the following expression :— 
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“ By its sentence the Court would afford some 
consolation to those who had suffered from the 
cruelties perpetrated on the fatal day of the 
11th of June;” 


whether, at the conclusion of the speech 
of the Public Prosecutor, Mr. Jacobbi 
objected to the course taken in having 
heard the Public Prosecutor before the 
witnesses had given their evidence; 
whether Mr. Jacobbi applied that the 
depositions and other documents taken 
in the trial of Arabi should be brought 
before the Court, as they bore special 
reference to the trial of Suleiman Sami ; 
whether the Court refused the appli- 
cation, and thereupon the advocate, 
Jacobbi, threw up his brief, after a long 
and elaborate protest, which he handed 
to the Court; whether that protest can 
be obtained and laid upon the Table of 
the House; what part, if any, Major 
Macdonald took in the discussions ; and, 
whether he has made any report of the 
proceedings to Sir Edward Malet, and 
whether such Report can be laid upon 
the Table; and, in the event of no such 
Report having been made, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will call for one, 
and lay it upon the Table? The noble 
Lord added that he had the following 
Question on the Paper addressed to the 
Prime Minister, which he would put to 
the Under Secretary—namely, Why the 
despatch of Lord Dufferin, and the tele- 
grams to Sir Edward Malet, together 
with some germane Papers, referred to 
by him on June 11th, with reference to 
the trial of Suleiman Sami, and which 
he promised to lay upon the Table as 
soon as possible, have not yet been pro- 


_ duced, seeing that more than a fortnight 


has elapsed since these Papers were re- 
ferred to and promised, and when they 
will be in the hands of Members ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In reply to the noble Lord’s Question, 
addressed to me, as well as to that ad- 
dressed to the Prime Minister, I may 
state that I have to-day laid on the 
Table of the House Papers which con- 
tain full information on the points re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord. The 
reason why they have not been laid 
before is, that Reports from Egypt were 
expected of which the last only reached 
the Foreign Office on Tuesday last. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The noble Lord does not say whether 
the protest of the advocate of Suleiman 
Sami has been received by Her Majesty's 
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Government, and whether it will be laid 
on the Table of the House. I will be 
greatly obliged to the noble Lord, and 
I will put my Question to-morrow if he 
will answer it seriatim. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Report of Major Macdonald gives 
full information on all these points. I 
think I may fairly appeal to the noble 
Lord to examine these Papers before he 
asks further Questions. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—COM- 
MISSARIAT SUPPLIES (HAY). 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, How much of the 
hay sent out for the use of the Egyptian 
Expedition was, on being landed, found 
caked and mildewed; and, whether the 
Commissary General at Head Quarters 
was consulted as to its purchase, or the 
mode in which it should be packed ; and, 
if not, who purchased it and who was re- 
sponsible for the method in which it was 
packed ? 

Mr. BRAND: A portion of the sup- 
plies first sent to Egypt arrived in a 
caked or mildewed condition, and had to 
be used for bedding purposes. It is im- 
possible to say what was the amount of 
hay so damaged. This was part of the 
supply which, in consequence of the 
rapid departure of the Expedition, had to 
be pressed in perpetual pressing machines 
without respect to the weather, and fre- 
quent!y throughout the night. Of the 
supplies subsequently despatched, which 
were pressed under the ordinary pre- 
cautions, I have no reason to believe 
that any portion was found unfit for use, 
and the general officer and veterinary 
surgeon reported favourably on the other 
consignments of hay. In reply to the 
second Question, I have to say that the 
Commissary General at head-quarters 
was not consulted as to the purchase of 
the hay, or as to the mode in which it 
should be pressed. It was purchased in 
the usual manner, under contracts, in 
various parts of England and Ireland, 
and it was pressed under the inspection 
of the local Commissariat officers. 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 'AGRI- 
CULTURE—THE PROPOSED STAFF. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, If he 
will be good enough to state the ar- 
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rangements which have been made, or 
are proposed to be made, with regard to 
the numbers, emoluments, and duties of 
the Staff of the ‘Committee of Council 
for the consideration of all matters re- 
lating to Agriculture,” over which he 
presides; and, if he will inform the 
House in which of the public offices in- 
formation is now to be sought on statis- 
tical, veterinary, or other matters con- 
nected with agriculture ? 

Mr. DODSON: As soon as the Order 
in Council had been passed, appointing 
the Committee on Agriculture—which 
was not until the end of April—we com- 
municated with the Departments which 
have hitherto been charged with the pre- 
paration of the Agricultural Statistics, 
with a view of ascertaining the probable 
requirements of the Office and the work 
which will devolve upon it. Arrange- 
ments are under consideration; and as 
soon as it is ascertained what the full ex- 
tent of the duties are, we shall beina 
position to say what additions will be 
made to the Staff. Till then I cannot 
mention the number or the duties or the 
emoluments. When these are settled an 
Estimate will be submitted. Meauwhile, 
any application for information on such 
matters as those mentioned should be 
made to the Agricultural Committee of 
the Privy Council. I will only add, in 
explanation, that the Lord President of 
the Council is ex officio President of the 
Committee, and I preside in his absence. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state how soon he will 
be able to lay on the Table Estimates for 
the Services ? 

Mr. DODSON: I am unable to state 
at present when an Estimate will be pre- 
sented. There will be no unnecessary 
loss of time; but the transfer of so com- 
plicated a matter as the Agricultural 
Statistics to a new Department involves 
a great deal of care and consideration. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
LAND COMMISSION—FAIR RENTS. 
Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, Whether his attention has been 

called to the trouble and loss of time 
caused to persons applying to have fair 
rents fixed under the Land Act; whether 
cases have been brought under his notice 
in which tenants, after going a long 
day’s journey at considerable expense, 
found that no Court was held; and, 
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whether the Government will require 
the Commissioners to give more consi- 
deration to the convenience of suitors, 
especially in the matter of holding their 
Courts in the towns nearest to the land 
to be adjudicated on? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have com- 
municated with the Land Commissioners 
with regard to this Question, and have 
received from them a Report, in which 
they state that, when arranging the Cir- 
cuit lists, they have done, and will con- 
tinue to do, everything in their power 
for the convenience of suitors. It is 
impossible for them to select more than 
two or three principal places for the 
advertised sittings of a Sub-Commission 
in counties where there are but few 
eases. To adopt any other course would 
most seriously retard the progress of 
business. Sub-Commissioners, however, 
have power to adjourn to other places 
than those advertised, and they are 
always ready to receive applications, 
from parties interested, to sit at other 
_— than those specified in the Circuit 
ist. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—DIS- 
QUALIFICATION OF JURORS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the official 
rules for the guidance of Crown Solici- 
tors in directing jurors at trials in Ire- 
land to stand by contain a direction in 
the following terms :— 

‘¢ And shall also, in the exercise of a due dis- 
cretion, direct to stand by all such persons as 
he shall have reason to believe are likely to be 
hindered from giving an impartial verdict, by 
favour towards the accused, fear of the conse- 
quences to their persons, property, or trade, or 
other improper motive, although same may not 
announce to a legal ground of challenge, or 
may not admit of legal proof; ”’ 


and, if this rule be still in force, by what 
statute Crown Solicitors are empowered 
to impose this disqualification upon 
jurors ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he had 
been asked to answer the Question. The 
Official Rules for the guidance of Crown 
Solicitors did contain, amongst other 
provisions, the Rule referred to in the 
Question. The right to call on jurors 
to stand by was not created by any par- 
ticular Statute, butit had been distinctly 
recognized by several Statutes, notably 
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the Jurors (Ireland) Act, 1871. The 
regulation in question appeared to him 
to be a most proper guide for Crown 
Solicitors in the discharge of their duties. 


SCOTLAND—THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON CROFTERS. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to statements made publicly by Mr. 
Fraser Mackintosh, M.P. a Member of 
the Royal Commission on Crofters, in 
reference to the evidence taken before 
the Commission, and especially to the 
following remarks :— 

‘Whatever Report the Commissioners may 
adopt, the mind of the Country, as to the con- 
dition, the usage, and the requirements of these 
people, will be made up, not from the Report, 
but from the detailed evidence itself, and there- 
fore the appearance of this evidence will be 
matter of the utmost importance ;”’ 
and, whether it is in accordance with 
recognised usage to allude publicly to 
the proceedings of a Royal Commission 
before the Commissioners have com- 
pleted the evidence, much less reported ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: When 
Gentlemen are appointed on a Royal 
Commission by the Crown, it is no part 
of my duty to criticize their conduct, or 
what they say to anybody, especially to 
their constituents, and therefore I can 
give no official opinion on the subject. 
If the hon. Member wishes for my pri- 
vate opinion, which is of very little 
value, I should say that the passage re- 
ferred to in the Question is a singu- 
larly harmless passage. If there is any 
harm in it, it is in the excess of modesty 
on the part of the Cummissioner attach- 
ing greater force to the evidence than to 
the Report. 


STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS)— 
WOOD PAVEMENTS. 


Viscount NEWPORT asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If it is not the fact that since 
the recent extension of wood pavement 
in the Metropolis serious affections 
of the eyes and of the lungs have been 
largely on the increase; and, whether it 
would not be possible to mitigate in some 
degree this growing evil by a more care- 
ful and thorough system of cleaning and 
washing the streets ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to inform my noble Friend that the 
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streets of the Metropolis are not under 
the control of the Board over which I 
have the honour to preside, and I have 
no information of the evils he refers to. 
I cannot speak with any weight with 
regard to remedial measure, or their 
necessity; but perhaps mynoble Friend’s 
Question will be the means of directing 
the attention of the local authorities to 
the subject. I may add that cleansing 
and sweeping by boys employed for the 
purpose appear to be efficient in the 
City of London and in some districts, 
and the same means are adopted by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works with 
regard to the Thames Embankment, 
although it is not paved with wood. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRE. 
LAND—THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 

T. P. O’Connor) asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, as the establishment of 
the Royal University does away with 
the necessity of attendance at lectures 
in the Queen’s Colleges, the class fees 
of several of the professors in the Gal- 
way College have fallen to one-fifth of 
their former amount; whether this re- 
duction amounts to thirty per cent. on 
the income for the office when these pro- 
fessors originally accepted their appoint- 
ments; and, whether there is no way 
by which this interference with the 
vested interests of an underpaid body of 
public servants can be remedied ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am informed 
that the diminution of class fees has 
been considerable —in some cases as 
large as stated by the hon. Member. It 
is probably too soon to judge of what 
the ultimate effect of the establishment 
of the Royal University may be; but, 
in any case, the matter is not one in 
which I am in a position at present to 
admit any claim on the part of these 
gentlemen, or to make any pledge. 


SOUTH AFRICA-—-THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE CHIEF MAPOCH. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
any information has been furnished by 
the Resident in the Transvaal to Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the terms on 
which the Transvaal Government will 
allow Mapoch to surrender; and, whe- 
ther there is ground to believe that Ma- 
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poch will receive worse terms in con- 
sideration of the services rendered by 
him to the British in the late war? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, the Resident in the Transvaal had 
not furnished the Government with any 
information as to the terms on which the 
Transvaal Government would allow Ma- 
poch to surrender. There was no ground 
to believe that he would receive worse 
terms in consideration of the services 
rendered by him to the British in the 
late war. As a matter of fact, he did 
not render any services. 


COMMONS AND OPEN SPACES— 
CHATHAM. 


Mr. GORST asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the War Office, Whether it is 
true that a piece of open ground on the 
Military Road, in the middle of the town 
of Chatham, has been offered by the 
Military authorities to public tender for 
the grazing of cattle and sheep; and, 
whether, in consideration of the nuisance 
which such a use of the ground will oc- 
casion to the inhabitants, Her Majesty’s 
Government will direct this piece of land 
to be devoted io some other purpose ? 

Mr. BRAND: Public tenders have 
been called for; but I have given in- 
structions that they shall be submitted 
to the War Office, and not be dealt with 
locally. The question of the appropria- 
tion of the land to other purposes will be 
considered. 


IRELAND—NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS—MR. BONNAR. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of the late Mr. 
John Bonnar, who died on the 22nd of 
March of this year, aged 64 years, after 
having taught in the Rooskey National 
Schools, county Donegal, and Strabane 
district for forty-two years, having been 
appointed in 1841, and being in the first 
class; whether Mr. Bonnar was within 
a few months of being able to retire on 
full pension for first class; and, had he 
not died suddenly, would have applied 
for the retiring allowance of about £300 ; 
whether he is aware that his widow and 
two young sons are left altogether un- 
provided for; and, whether the fact of 
his having served forty-two years, being 
in the first class, and entitled to the fore- 
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going amount of retiring allowance, to- 
gether with the fact of his widow and 
his two little children being without 
means, would entitle him to recommend 
the Commissioners to grant some assist- 
ance to Mr. Bonnar’s family ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have made 
inquiry into this case, and find that Mr. 
Bonnar died in March last, having com- 
pleted his 63rd year. Had he lived, 
and voluntarily retired from the Service 
at that age, he would have been entitled 
to a pension of £49 per annum; but the 
hon. Member is mistaken in supposing 
that he could have claimed a bulk sum, 
either of £300 or any lesser amount, as 
the Act gives no power to grant a gra- 
tuity to a teacher over 54 years of age, 
or to commute a pension. Nor does the 
Act give any power to make grants to 
the families of deceased teachers, and 
nothing except an alteration of the Act 
will enable me to recommend the Com- 
missioners to deal with this case. 


IRELAND—PAUPER EMIGRANTS TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Viscount LYMINGTON asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the decision of the Emi- 
gration Commission of the United States 
Government to detain all past inmates 
of Irish Workhouses who were proved 
to have been assisted by funds furnished 
by Great Britain, and to stop the landing 
of all steerage passengers until after 
an investigation of the circumstances of 
their departure from their homes; and, 
whether this is likely, and to what ex- 
tent, to prejudice the success of any Go- 
vernment scheme for Emigration ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked, If the 
right hon. Gentleman could state to the 
House what truth there was in the state- 
ment made in America that [rish paupers 
were being sent to that country by the 
Government, or with its approval and 
aid ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will answer 
both Questions together. I am obliged 
to my hon. Friends for having given 
me an opportunity of referring to the 
subject. Sir, there has been a great 
exaggeration in the matter referred to 
in these Questions. I will give a single 
specimen. Ina London evening paper 
of Tuesday it is stated that ‘‘the ship 
Anchoria put into New York with a se- 
lection of paupers on board.’ I am in- 
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formed that the Anchoria did not carry 
a single person who had been a work- 
house inmate, and that the whole party 
consisted of 53 persons. Considering the 
nature of the question, or controversy, 
or whatever you may call it, I think that 
gentlemen in and out of the Press should 
receive with very great caution the tele- 
grams that come from America. With 
regard to the ship Furnessia, as long ago 
as the 17th of June I received the fol- 
lowing Report from the member of our 
Emigration Committee, who was in 
charge of the embarkation :— 

‘“‘The published reports of our emigrants 
having been landed in America without money 
are without foundation, I, myself, saw all the 
tickets, and the head of each family held an 
ocean ticket, rail ticket, and cheques on Messrs. 
Henderson Brothers for the full amount of their 
landing allowance, which is £1 for each adult, 
and 10s. for each child. There was a large 
number of emigrants on board who did not be- 
long to us ; perhaps these were the ones referred 
to.” 


Since the telegrams came from America 
an inquiry has been made, and it has 
been ascertained that the Furnessia 
which took out 421 emigrants, contained 
among them five families, who had been 
workhouseinmates. The following par- 
ticulars have been obtained respecting 
these five families:—The first family 
consisted of a woman and two children, 
who had £1 10s. given as landing allow- 
ance, and the woman had produced a 
letter from a cousin in New York, offer- 
ing employment in her own house. The 
second family consisted of a woman and 
one child, who had a landing allowance 
of £1, and who had produced a letter 
from her sister in Williamantie, promis- 
ingherahome. The third family con- 
sisted of a woman and two children, who 
had a landing allowance of £3 10s., and 
who produced a letter from her son in 
New York, promising her a home, and 
to meet her on arrival. The fourth 
family consisted of five children, from 
16 years of age downwards, who were 
sent out to their mother, who was in 
Williamantie, was anxious to receive 
them, and waited their arrival. Land- 
ing allowance of £3 was given to them, 
and they were sent out in charge of a 
man in whom the Guardians placed con- 
fidence. The fifth family consisted of 
a woman and three children. She had 
a landing allowance of £3, and had pro- 
duced a letter from her daughter, pro- 
mising her a home, and offering to pro- 
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cure her employment. Before embark- 
ation outfits were procured for these 
persons, at a cost of £50 2s. I have 
been asked to say, with respect to the 
emigrants, that these were of the class 
formerly embarked by the Boards o1 
Guardians ; and with respect to the emi- 
grants selected by the manager of Mr. 
Tuke’s Fund, I have received a letter 
stating that these emigrants had not been 
paupers or persons from the workhouse. 
All those sent to the United States, 
except about 300, have arrived, and on 
arrival have been placed by friends, or 
by the agents of the Fund. None of Mr. 
Tuke’s emigrants landed at New York, 
where the complaints came from, and 
no complaints have been received re- 
garding Mr. Tuke’semigrants. I think 
it extremely important in a matter of 
this sort, which may be a matter of con- 
troversy between England and America, 
that I should only state the facts which 
I have absolutely ascertained. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: In connection 
with the same, might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether, having re- 
gard to the difficulties which appear to 
beset the question so far as the United 
States is concerned, the Government in- 
tend any longer to hesitate to avail them- 
selves of the very liberal offer made by 
the Dominion Government of Canada 
about three years ago ; and, if not, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make any application to Parlia- 
ment during the present Session to en- 
able them to do so? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I should 
like to ask whether the American Go- 
vernment has stopped any of the emi- 
grants, and threatened to send them 
back ? 

Mr. PULESTON: Would the Go- 
vernment say whether any official com- 
munication has been received, by tele- 
graph or otherwise, from the American 
Government; and, if so, whether they 
have sent in reply information such as 
has just been read to the House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I should like 
to ask, before any reply is given to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. 
Lowther), is it correct that there is now 
any offer from the Dominion Govern- 
ment of Canada ? 

Mr. O’BRIEN: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the House is 
to understand that in the case of per- 
sons emigrated by Boards of Guardians 
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the only money they have to face the 
world with on landing is the landing 
allowance of £1 to an adult and 10s. to 
a child ? 

Mr. CALLAN: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers, will he state whe- 
ther he has any information as to the 
Emigration Commissioners of the United 
States Government having come to any 
decision to stop the landing of steerage 
passengers ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Questions re- 
lating to the American Government 
should not be addressed to me, but to 
the Foreign Office. My business is to 
ascertain that the administrative details 
of Irish emigration have been properly 
carried out. With regard to the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. J. Lowther), I am not quite 
sure whether I am empowered to an- 
swer it further than this—that in my 
day, and I think, also, in my Prede- 
cessor’s, I know of no definite offer 
which has come from the Canadian 
Government. With regard to landing 
allowances, I think the hon. Member 
(Mr. O’Brien) will see by the sums I 
have read out that the landing allow- 
ance is proportioned to the distance the 
people have to travel. Somewhat simi- 
ar sums to those I have named are 
given to persons who have friends in 
New York. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: In consequence 
of the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I shall, on an early day, call at- 
tention to the Memorandum issued by 
the Privy Council of Canada, bearing 
date the 3rd of October, 1880, and to 
the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to it. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Might I 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any intima- 
tion has been received at his Depart- 
ment as to whether the Americans 
refused to receive assisted or pauper 
emigrants ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think a Question of this kind, re- 
lating to the action of a Foreign Go- 
vernment, deserves Notice ? 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SPECIAL COMMISSIONS. 
CotoneL KING-HARMAN asked Mr. 

Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 

the Government intend to hold any sit- 
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tings of the Special Commission under 
the Prevention of Crime Act in any 
place other than Dublin, with the view 
of relieving the jurors of the city and 
county of Dublin, who have so manfully 
discharged their duties, of the serious 
loss and inconvenience which repeated 
summonses to serve on special juries 
under the Act are imposing upon them ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, 
said, that no Special Commission had 
yet been held under the Prevention of 
Crime Act, either in Dublin or else- 
where ; and it was not intended at pre- 
sent, unless unforeseen circumstances 
should arise, to hold any such Court. 
Recognizing the great services rendered 
by the Dublin jurors, it was not in- 
tended to cast any duties upon them 
at the next Commission except those 
peculiarly their own; and, accordingly, 
it was not his intention to have any 
but Dublin cases tried at the next 
Commission. 


IRELAND—REPORTED DISTRESS AT 
GWEEDORE. 

Mz. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Letter of Mrs. Alice M. Hart 
in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” of 8th June, 
stating that hundreds of the tenantry of 
Captain Hill, near Gweedore, against 
whom ejectments for non-payment of 
rent are pending, are being kept from 
starvation by doles of a pennyworth of 
meal a day; and, whether he has any 
information as to the extent of distress 
in that district, and of the means of 
meeting it? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir. I have seen 
the letter to which the hon. Member 
refers ; but I must remind him that the 
Government do not depend for their in- 
formation upon letters from private cor- 
respondents. The district of which Gwee- 
dore forms a part is ono with regard to 
which they have taken special care to 
keep themselves informed. According 
to our information, legal proceedings 
have been taken by Captain Hill against 
only 24 out of about 600 tenants, and of 
these 24, 10 have since settled. These 
tenants have not been principally de- 
pendent on charity for their support, 
and no proceedings have been taken 
against any who were considered to be 
in distress. 
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Mr. O’BRIEN asked whether, having 
regard to the conflicting information as 
to the real state of the district, the Go- 
vernment would not have an indepen- 
dent inquiry made ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had re- 
ceived a considerable number of letters 
on the subject. Mr. Macfarlane was the 
ordinary and permanent Inspector of the 
district; and, in addition, they had a 
special local agent, who was Inspector 
of the County Donegal, so that they were 
very well able to check tne various ac- 
counts. 


EXCISE—ARREST OF MR. BOUR- 
GUIGNON. 

Mr. ECROYD asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If it is true that at 
9 am. on Tuesday, 19th June, Mr. 
Henri Bourguignon, agent of Mr. Albert 
Keyl, a well known and highly respect- 
able wine merchant of Bordeaux, was 
arrested at his rooms, No. 28, Langham 
Street, Portland Place, and in custody 
of two officers taken to Bow Street, 
where he was charged with dealing in 
Foreign wines without a licence, and 
locked up in a common cell; that at 12 
o'clock he was brought up in the Police 
Oourt, where an official from Somerset 
House stated, in support of the charge, 
that no licence had been granted in any 
part of the Kingdom to Mr. Albert Keyl 
during the past two years; that, upon 
Mr. Bourguignon asking for time to 
obtain the licence from Mr. Keyl’s 
shipping agent in Liverpool, in whose 
keeping it was, the Magistrate ad- 
journed the case for a week, and 
agreed to liberate Mr. Bourguignon on 
his obtaining two sureties in £100 each, 
which he succeeded in doing after re- 
maining in custody until 2.30 p.m.; 
whether it is the fact that a licence to 
deal in wines and spirits was duly 
granted at Liverpool on the 6th July 
1882 to Mr. Albert Keyl, and is still in 
force; whether a licence has not been 
regularly taken out by Mr. Keyl every 
year since 1860; and, whether such 
licence taken out by a principal does 
not cover the action of his traveller 
moving from town to town in this Coun- 
try to transact business ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): I have care- 
fully looked into this case, and I find 
that although, undoubtedly, a mistake 
was made in the statement that Mr. 
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Keyl, of Bordeaux, did not hold a 
licence, the licence which he actually 
held was not a foreign one, but merely 
described him as of York Buildings at 
Liverpool; and in searching the list of 
licensees, which contains several thou- 
sand names, his was overlooked. The 
case was heard by the magistrate at Bow 
Street; and Mr. Vaughan stated that 
the action of the Inland Revenue De- 
partment, in instituting proceedings 
against M. Bourguignon, had been fully 
justified. I can only express my own 
regret, and that of the Board, that Mr. 
Keyl’s representative should have been 
the subject of these proceedings. 

Mr. ECROYD said, in consequence 
of the unsatisfactory character of the 
answer he had received he would bring 
the subject before the House on the 
consideration of the Estimates. 


HARBOUR OF REFUGE (DOVER). 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, When the further 
papers relating to the proposed Harbour 
of Refuge at Dover will be laid upon 
the Table; andif he will undertake that 
the Vote providing for the erection of a 
Convict Prison at Dover shall not be 
proceeded with until after the House has 
had an opportunity of considering the 
information to be given ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The question of 
the exact character of the harbour 
which it is proposed to make at Dover 
is not yet sufficiently advanced for 
Papers to be presented respecting it; 
but the Convict Vote will not be taken 
until the House is in the possession of 
further information on the subject. 


EGYPT—REPORTED CHOLERA AT 
DAMIETTA. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there is any official informa- 
tion as to the character of the epidemic 
which is reported to have broken out at 
Dawietta, and of the number of deaths 
that have already occured; and also to 
the appearance of the epidemic in other 
localities besides Damietta ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
regret to say that the reported outbreak 
of cholera at Damietta has been con- 
firmed by intelligence received from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Alexandria, 
and up to yesterday about 180 deaths 
would appear to have taken place, Cuseg 
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have also been reported at Mansourah 
and Port Said. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER: Are there any 
cases reported among British troops ? 
Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—BOARD 
SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION FOR 
INFANTS. 


Mr. HASTINGS asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, Whether a School Board 
is legally bound to provide school ac- 
commodation for the children between 
three and five years of age ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Act of 1870 
requires that provision should be made 
for all children resident in the school 
district; and inasmuch as there are 
about 400,000 children under five years 
of age attending schools in England and 
Wales, and that for the last 30 years 
Parliament has made annual grants for 
such children, every parish in England 
has been required to provide suitable 
accommodation for them, and nothing 
can be more important to our educa- 
tional system than efficient training in 
infant schools. 


PARLIAMENT—BUOSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the time has 
not now arrived when he will consider the 
advisibility of asking the House to give 
the Government Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, in order that progress may 
be made with Government measures, 
without unduly limiting the necessary 
discussions on the Estimates, or un- 
necessarily prolonging the Session with- 
out any public advantage? 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked whether 
the Prime Minister would remember 
that on Wednesday next he had a 
Motion on the Paper touching the ad- 
ministration of the Income Tax, a sub- 
ject which years since ought to have ob- 
tained the consideration of the House ? 

Mr. T. FRY wished to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that on Tuesday 
next the Committee stage was down on 
the Paper on a Bill which had been read 
a second time by a large majority. He 
referred to the Bill for closing public- 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
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houses on Sunday in the county of Dur- 
ham. ([Jronical cheer from Mr. Warton, 
and cries of “Oh, oh!” ] Although 
to some hon. Gentlemen that measure 
might appear rather a small one, it was 
one which largely affected not only the 
county, but one in which other parts of 
the country were much interested. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the observations just made, it is con- 
venient I should refer to the matter, and 
I would do it in this way—that, un- 
doubtedly, the Bill of which the hon. 
Member speaks is one which has very 
great interest, indeed, with respect toa 
particular portion of the community, as 
well as to the inhabitants of a particular 
county; but the position of an opposed 
Order of the Day on a Tuesday night is 
not a favourable position, and not worth 
much ; because it often happens that 
ifa House is made on a Tuesday night 
for the discussion of Motions, these Mo- 
tions are invariably continued beyond 
half-past 12 o’clock, and an opposed 
Order cannot be taken. That is only 
by-the-bye, because I should be sorry 
that my hon. Friend should think we 
differ from him on this subject, and I 
sincerely hope that he will be able to 
find an opportunity, either on that or 
some other night, for bringing it under 
the consideration of the House. In an- 
swer to the Question of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Heneage), I have to say that we 
have only considered this matter to a 
limited extent; but we have arrived at 
the conclusion that it would be agreeable 
to the general desire of the House that 
we should ask to have the 9 o’clock as 
well as the 2 o’clock Sitting for Govern- 
ment measures on Tuesdays. That is not 
an immoderate demand, as I hope, and I 
ought to say, in making that request 
to the House, that we propose not to 
interfere with a Motion which stands 
for Tuesday week in the name of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), on the subject of the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle suffering from 
infectious diseases, and which, un- 
doubtedly, would command the atten- 
tion of the House for discussion. With 
regard to the remainder of the Question 
of my right hon. Friend, I do not wish 
wholly to pass it by, because I think the 
position of the House is rather peculiar 
at the present moment. My hon. Friend 
points to the objects he has in view—first 
of all, that the discussions on the Esti- 
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mates may not be unlimited; and, se- 
condly, that the Session may not be un- 
necessarily prolonged without public ad- 
vantage. What we wish to do is this. 
We wish to accept very thankfully all 
the time, to the full extent that my hon. 
Friend has pointed out, that the House 
is disposed to give us, provided it be 
done with the general assent and good- 
will of the Members; but we do not 
think that the Government would act 
wisely in endeavouring to overbear, by 
the mere force of an ordinary majority, 
the opinions of the great body of the 
House. But, having said that, I think 
I might point out to the House what is 
the actual position. The House is now 
aware of all the important measures in 
the hands of the Government on which 
the Government desire to take its decision 
during the present Session. I think I 
may say, and without fear of contradic- 
tion, these two things. First of all, that 
these are measures cf very considerable 
public interest and importance; and, 
secondly, that as it happens, to the great 
satisfaction of many—perhaps to the less 
satisfaction of some—they are matters in 
which Party interestsand Party sectional 
feelings are very little, if at all, involved. 
Moreover, under these circumstances, 
these measures which are in the hands 
of the Government, and form the staple 
employment for them to propose to the 
House, I feel stand somewhat in a 
different position than that which they 
would be placed in if they were only the 
measures of this side of the House as 
contrasted with that side of the House. 
Under these circumstances, I think it is 
certainly matter for the House to con- 
sider whether they would be disposed, 
with a view to the effectual handling of 
these measures, and with a view to the 
general convenience of the House and 
the proper discussion of the Estimates, to 
give us the remaining time, or a portion 
of the remaining time, at an earlier 
period than has commonly been the case. 
But I am persuaded that I shall act more 
wisely, having said this much, by leav- 
ing the matter for some days in the 
hands of the House, and endeavouring 
thoroughly to collect what is the general 
feeling, than by endeavouring to exer- 
cise pressure. Of course, I should say 
whenever we find any case analogous to 
the case of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire, we should 
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ciples, and take care that a discussion of 
that kind, generally interesting to the 
House, should not be interfered with. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Of 
course, it is early in the Session, accord- 
ing to the ordinary practice, for the Go- 
vernment to begin to take the Tuesdays. 
At the same time, after proper consider- 
ation, the House might be willing to 
make that concession, if it were assured 
as to the Business which the Govern- 
ment intends to proceed with, and that 
it is not in contemplation to favour us 
with an unduly prolonged Session. I 
understand from the Prime Minister 
that he does not at present intend to 
make the proposition, but that in a few 
days he will make a proposal in regard 
to this matter. Therefore, I shall con- 
tent myself with giving Notice that 
when it is made we shall expect to have 
something definite as to the measures to 
be taken up, and the order in which 
they are to be taken up. We shall be 
very anxious to know what are the in- 
tentions of the Government in regard 
to several of them, especially the Agri- 
cultural Holdings (England) Biil. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no pro- 
posal to make now; but I have given 
Notice that it is our intention on Monday 
to ask that we may be allowed Tuesday 
nights for Government Business. We 
have pretty well signified to the House 
the subject of the Bills which we intend 
to introduce; but, at the same time, 
we shall be happy to give any further 
information on the subject. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE asked whether 
the Government would not consider the 
question of a Saturday Sitting for the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Durham) Bill ? 

Mr. BROADHURST inquired if the 
Prime Minister was aware that next 
Tuesday he had first place for a Motion 
regarding the better housing of the 
multitude of the people? ‘lhat was, at 
least, as important as the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) on the following Tuesday. He 
would like, if the House would permit 
him, to read a short note on this subject 
—{‘‘Order!’’}]—he would not do s0 
without the permission of the House; 
but the question affected a vast number 
of people on whom the House and the 
country depended for its prosperity. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon, Member 
is not asking a Question, 
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Mr. BROADHURST said, his Ques- 
tion was, Whether the Government 
would give some other opportunity be- 
fore the end of the Session for bringing 
on his Motion, or give any promise that 
they would deal with this important 
subject themselves ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Premier at the same time 
whether, if the Government took both 
Morning and Evening Sittings on Tues- 
days and Fridays, he would recommend 
that the natural hour of meeting, 4 
o’clock, should be resumed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
quite understand the reasons which in- 
duced the Prime Minister to announce 
that he would take Tuesdays and Fri- 
days at rather an earlier date this Ses- 
sion; but he would ask him whether it 
was not within his power to find some 
method of marking the proceeding as 
exceptional, depending upon the excep- 
tional nature of the Government Busi- 
ness before the House, so that it might 
not be drawn into a precedent in future 
Sessions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, with re- 
gard to the exceptional nature of the 
reasons which my hon. Friend is per- 
fectly entitled to notice, the very cha- 
racter of the conversation to-day will 
probably be sufficient to record and 
make plain the considerations which will 
guide the House if it should act in the 
direction which I have indicated. I quite 
agree with the noble Lord that perhaps 
after next week, and after the disposal 
of the Motion to which reference has 
been made, it may be right that we 
should return for the general conve- 
nience of the House to the ordinary 
hour of meeting. With regard to what 
has been stated by my hon. Friend be- 
hind me (Mr. Broadhurst), I would 
point out that I do not in the slightest 
degree question the importance of the 
subject which he proposes to open; but 
my hon. Friend will feel, I think, that a 
Motion of that kind proposed on the 
3rd of July cannot be intended to be 
the basis of legislation of a positive 
kind during the present Session; and if 
that is so, it is quite evident that it 
places his Motion on a different footing 
from the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire, who, although aim- 
ing, I rather think, at legislation, yet 
legislation of a kind that might pro- 
bably, if it were adopted, be comprised 
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within a couple of lines or within a very 
limited space indeed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I certainly hope that before 
the close of the Session my hon. Friend 
may have an opportunity of explaining 
his views upon the subject with all that 
intelligence and all that information 
which we know he possesses in regard 
to matters upon which he addresses the 
House. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
whether he was to understand that the 
Intermediate Education (Wales) Bill 
had been definitely abandoned from the 
statement of the Premier that the Go- 
vernment did not propose to bring for- 
ward any Bills other than those of which 
the House were already in possession ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. My 
declaration was made with a reservation. 
I spoke only of the principal measures 
of the Session. With regard to mea- 
sures that do not come under that de- 
scription, and do not promise to occupy 
a large space of the time of the House, 
it is impossible to make any abstract 
declaration. 

Mr. HUGH SHIELD asked the 
Prime Minister whether, should he as- 
certain before Monday that the feeling 
of the House was in favour of the Go- 
vernment taking Wednesdays as well as 
Tuesdays and Fridays, he proposed to 
enlarge his Motion so as to include 
Wednesdays? Having, himself, charge 
of a Bill on the Paper for next Wednes- 
day, he had a personal interest in the 
question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
the Question of the hon. Member, I 
think we had better reserve to ourselves 
a perfectly impartial consideration, what- 
ever the information we may receive 
with regard to the feeling of the House, 
and act upon it, though subject always 
to the condition that the House shall 
not be taken by surprise. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the Government proposed to 
find any more work for the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law—[{Mr. Warton: No, 
no! ]—and in particular, seeing that the 
Scottish Members were so assiduous, 
whether the Government would not con- 
sider the possibility of referring certain 
Scotch Bills to that Committee, adding 
15 additional Members—[ Mr. Warton : 
Oh, oh! ]—and, if necessary, enlarging 
the functions of the Committee for that 
purpose ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a sub- 
ject on which I do not think we should 
take such a step as that indicated by my 
hon. Friend without ascertaining that 
it was agreeable to the general wish of 
the House. But I could not answer a 
Question of that kind without Notice. 

Carrain PRICE asked the Speaker, 
with regard to the Navy Estimates, 
Whether it was in Order for the Go- 
vernment to take Votes 15 and 16 that 
night, taking into consideration the fact 
that when the Committee last reported 
Progress they were in the middle of 

Jote 2? 

Mr. SPEAKER, in reply, said, it was 
quite competent for the Government to 
do so, and that it was not altogether a 
question of Order, but a question of the 
convenience of the House. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
SCOTCH BUSINESS. 

Dr. CAMERON asked what was to 
be done with regard to the Bill relating 
to Scotch government? It had been 
promised for to-night; but he did not 
see any Notice of Motion on the Paper. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was afraid he was himself in default 
in this matter. He was himself sur- 
prised that the Notice was not down on 
the Paper for that night. The Bill was 
ready and the speech was ready, and 
the only thing wanting was the Notice. 
He was in Committee upstairs at 4 
o’clock the day before, when the Sitting 
of the House came to a premature close, 
and it was his fault the Notice was not 
put down. He would bring it forward 
to-morrow night, if possible, and, if not, 
then on Monday. 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
when the Bill would be in the hands 
of Members ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: After 


it is introduced. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND). 

Coronet KING-HARMAN gave No- 
tice that on Tuesday next he would ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Whether it was true, 
as stated in a daily paper, that English 
fishing vessels had been sent to the 
West Coast of Ireland to examine into 
the fishing banks with a view to se- 
curing the best stations; and, whether 
the same vessels could not be much more 
easily obtained at Dublin? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, it would save 
trouble if he answered the Question at 
once. Hon. Members had complained 
to him that they had received in conse- 
quence of this report a good many appli- 
cations from constituents and others who 
were owners of fishing smacks to have 
them employed on this service. He 
wished to say that there was no truth 
whatever in the report. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—BALLOT ACT CONTINU- 
ANCE AND AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether he in- 
tended to invite the House to take any 
further part in this Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We do not pro- 
pose to proceed with this Bill until the 
Committee on the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Corrupt and Illegal) Practices 
Bill has finished its labours. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—ANDERSON’S INSTITUTION, 
FORRES. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, If he would explain 
the grounds on which the Education 
Department has refused to give an 
annual grant to Anderson’s Institution, 
Forres, Elginshire, for more than 70 
pupils in average attendance, notwith- 
standing that that institution educates 
some 200 children ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: When the Supply 
question was under consideration after 
the passing of the Act of 1872, Ander- 
son’s Institution was reported by the 
school board of the district, and by the 
Board of Education in Edinburgh, as 
sufficient for 70 children, and that its 
teaching staff was in accordance with 
that. Subsequently the school board 
had to supply all the deficiency of ac- 
commodation, and, with the aid of lands 
and building grants from the Education 
Board to the extent of about £5,000, 
they made the necessary provisions. In 
1880 Anderson’s Institution applied for 
annual grants, which were awarded to 
them for the number which they had 
originally estimated to accommodate— 
namely, 70 children. But the applica- 
tion to extend the grant for 200 was de- 
clined, inasmuch as the Education De- 
partment were unable, under the terms 
of the Act of 1872, to make grants for 
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new schools or extensions for a large 
number than was believed was neces- 
sary. The school board now supplied 
the deficiency. This decision of the 
Department must be taken as pending 
the revision of Anderson’s Institution 
Endowment by the Endowed Schools 
Commission. 


ARMY RETIREMENT—CAPTAIN 
MOSSMAN. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE (for Mr. 
Cuaptin) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Captain R. C. 
Mossman, late of the Army Hospital 
Corps, who was compulsorily retired in 
November 1881, aftertwenty-seven years’ 
service in many parts of the world, as 
well as in the Crimean and Chinese 
wars; whether, by the terms of a Royal 
Warrant, officers of Captain Mossman’s 
rank are not entitled, after twenty years’ 
service, to a retiring pension of eleven 
shillings a day ; whether it is a fact that 
Captain Mossman for some months re- 
ceived only four shillings a day, which 
was withheld altogether for more than 
a month, and is now in receipt of five 
shillings a day only, although, nominally, 
his pension is six shillings a day; whe- 
ther Captain Mossman was retired on 
the report of a secret Board that he was 
unfit for further service, which report 
was not communicated to him until after 
his retirement; and, whether, in view 
of Captain Mossman’s long service, he 
will give Captain Mossman that pension 
to which he is believed to be en- 
titled ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The case of Captain of Orderlies R. O. 
Mossman has been brought to my no- 
tice; and, after full consideration, I am 
unable to sanction any alteration in the 
decision arrived at by my Predecessor. 
Captain Mossman was examined by a 
Medical Board in the ordinary manner. 
Upon its Report, he was placed on re- 
tired pay; but circumstances arising 
from his own misconduct precluded the 
grant of the full rate; and his retired 
pay has been subjected to a stoppage of 
part of it as a consequence of deficiencies 
in the stores four which he was respon- 
sible. 


ARMY MEDICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Coronet, STANLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he would 


Mr. Mundella 
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allow such questions as might arise in 
connection with medical arrangements 
to be discussed in connection with the 
Votes relating to the Transport Depart- 
ment, and not limit the discussion to the 
Votes on which it might more strictly 
arise ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON 
agreed that it would be convenient that 
all questions arising out of the Report of 
the Earl of Morley’s Committee on the 
medical arrangements in Egypt should 
be discussed together. It was not in 
his power to say what the Chairman of 
Committees might rule to be in or out of 
Order; but the Government would not 
interpose any obstacle to the discussion 
of any point whatever which arose out 
of that Report. 


Army Estimates. 


INDIA—ALLEGED ATTACK UPON BRI. 
TISH TROOPS ON THE AFGHAN 
FRONTIER. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he could give 
the House any information with refer- 
ence to the rumoured attack on British 
troops on the Afghan Frontier ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Question ought to be put to the 
Under Secretary of State for India. I 
have no information on the subject. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—wa No 
SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £419,600, Commissariat, Trans- 
port, and Ordnance Store Establish- 
ments. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, this 
was a Vote of some considerable import- 
ance; and as it involved, more or less, a 
Department of the Government with 
which he was for some time connected, 
and indeed presided over, he wished to 
make some few observations concerning 
it. He alluded to the Transport Depart- 
ment in particular; and though he had 
no intention at the present juncture of 
going into the whole question, he thought 
the present was an appropriate occasion 
for making some remarks on this par- 
ticular branch of it which had reference 
to the organization of the body as a 
whole, He must, therefore, ask the 
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Committee to bear with him while he 
went back shortly upon the history of 
the organization and working of the 
Transport Department and the Ordnance 
Stores. The story was an old one, but 
it was one of some importance; and 
though very well known to many Mem- 
bers of the Committee, there were some 
Members to whom it was not so familiar, 
and it was altogether unknown to a 
large section of the outside public, who 
had a great interest in the matter. It 
would be in the recollection of many 
Members of the Committee that there 
was a great breakdown of the Coummissa- 
riat in the Crimean War; and after that, 
in consequence of inquiries set on foot, 
mainly at the instance of Mr. Roebuck, 
who was then a Member of the House, 
a great many faults were found, and 
naturally found, with the way in which 
the Department had been administered. 
One of the first reforms that was made 
at that time was to take away from the 
Treasury the control of the personnel of 
the Commissariat Department, and to 
place it under the control of the War 
Office. He was not aware that any other 
reform of great magnitude occurred at 
the time to which he was referring. 
There was, however, an opinion prevail- 
ing that the matter ought not to stop at 
the point which it had reached ; and at the 
instance either of General Peelor Sir John 
Pakington—he did not remember which 
—a Committee, known as Lord Strath- 
nairn’s Committee, was appointed. This 
Committee went most exhaustively into 
the whole question of transport, and re- 
commended a certain number of reforms, 
which were based chiefly on the French 
model, France at that time being the 
chief Military Power in Europe. It was 
not unnatural, under the circumstances, 
that most of the ideas in reference 
to the provisioning of our own Army 
should be, more or less, drawn from a 
knowledge of the French system. The 
Report of the Committee to which 
he referred, and its recommendations, 
such as they were, were published in the 
year 1867 ; but no action was taken upon 
them until some few years afterwards. If 
his memory served him rightly, nothing 
was done in the matter until the year 
1870, when the Franco-German War was 
taking place, and when there was a panic 
in this country, as he was afraid there al- 
ways had been, and would be, in similar 
circumstances. It was thought on every 
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side that, in the event of our having to 
send an Expeditionary Army to Belgium 
or elsewhere, the Commissariat and 
Transport Services would not be effi- 
cient for the purpose. The number of 
men in the Service was few ; and though 
some reforms had been introduced, it 
was far from being in that state of per- 
fection which everybody who took an 
interest in the question would have 
wished to see. Lord Cardwell and Sir 
Henry Storks then devised a system 
known under the name of the Control 
system, which was more or less a sys- 
tem of centralization, and was certainly 
not popular with the Army, among whose 
officers the belief existed that the 
Civilian Head of the Commissariat De- 
partment would have power over the 
military officers in command, to which 
they objected. There certainly was an 
objection to the very name of Controller, 
though he believed there was no inten- 
tion on the part of the civilian authorities 
that the Controller should in any way in- 
terfere with the proper jurisdiction of 
General Officers in command. In fact, 
the name of Controller was so unpopular 
in the Army that when Lord Cranbrook 
came into Office, in 1874, one of the first 
subjects he found pressing—and it was 
pressed very strongly upon him by the 
military party of the day—was that the 
Control system should be at once recon- 
sidered. The name of Controller was 
almost immediately abolished; but a 
great deal more was necessary to be 
done. It was perfectly clear that a 
system of decentralization, as opposed 
to one of centralization, was more or 
less necessary, and there were also ques- 
tions of difficulty and grievance con- 
nected with the personnel of the Depart- 
ment. He perfectly understood the dif- 
ficulty with which Lord Cardwell and 
Sir Henry Storks had to deal, and the 
object which they had it at heart to 
accomplish. Perhaps, if they had re- 
mained longer in Office they would 
have seen, or fancied they saw, the 
necessity for still further reforms. 
This was not the case, however, and 
to Mr. Gathorne Hardy—the present 
Lord Cranbrook—it came to find that 
some further reforms were necessary. 
Under the administration of the De- 
partment by Mr. Gathorne Hardy it 
was thought necessary that the whole 
subject of Control—or, rather, of the 
two Departments of Commissariat and 
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Ordnance Stores—should be referred to 
a Select Committee. This was done, 
and the Committee, which was known 
as Lord Cadogan’s Committee, recom- 
mended that the Commissariat at least 
should be put upon what was called a 
military basis. It was felt that some 
change was necessary, especially with 
regard to the personnel of the Transport 
Department; but it was not found to be 
easy, in fact it was very difficult, to ob- 
tain the military element, by reason of 
the fact that officers preferred to serve 
with their regiments in time of war. 
This was not to be wondered at, any more 
than was the suggestion that a com- 
batant officer should be delegated in time 
of war to the performance of quasi- 
civilian duties. There was very great 
doubt, indeed, whether a_ sufficient 
supply of officers would be found for 
this service, and whether, if having 
volunteered for it in time of peace, they 
would not, in the event of war breaking 
out, go back to their regiments as com- 
batants. The experience of the Crimean 
War was certainly opposed to the view 
that combatant officers would, in case of 
war, consent to give up their positions 
as combatants in order to continue to 
occupy civilian offices to which they had 
been appointed. His object in mention- 
ing these circumstances, which must be 
more or less tedious to many Members, 
was to bring the history of the Ordnance 
Store and Commissariat Departments 
down to the year 1879, when it was 
attempted to put the Commissariat on 
a military basis, and, as far as the per- 
sonnel was concerned, to place the con- 
trol of that body under the Adjutant 
General at the Horse Guards. Reforms 
of this kind must, of course, be more or 
less experimental, as had been the case 
in the Egyptian War, when the real 
responsibility would seem to attach to 
the General in command. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had 
given Notice of a Motion on Vote 16 
with reference to a very worthy public 
officer—he alluded to the Director of 
Transport—concerning whom he did not 
think any word of censure could be 
justly said. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he wished to 
remark, in explanation, that the Motion 
of which he had given Notice was not one 
of censure upon the gentleman now hold- 
ing ‘the office to which the Motion re- 
ferred, but upon the system. 


Lord Eustace Cecil 
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Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that it 


was far from his object to suggest that if 
any official ought to be censured it should 
be a subordinate, but that the censure 
should go higher ; and in reference to 
that point he would say nothing as to 
whether, in his view, the responsibility 
ought to rest upon the General or his 
Chief of Staff. In any case, he thought 
it must be clear-that the Department, as 
a Department, ought to be absolved 
from blame. He wished to know from 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance 
whether he could give to the Committee 
any information as to the probable work- 
ing of the new system which it was pro- 
posed to introduce? Itwas not possible, 
in the course of a speech which must be 
limited in its duration, to deal with a 
subject which had occupied the time 
of several Committees, and concerning 
which several Blue Books had been 
issued ; but it must be patent to any 
hon. Member who had considered the 
question that the provisioning of an army 
in the field was a matter of the utmost 
importance, and that the personnel of the 
Department on which that duty devolved 
should be of the very best matériel that 
could possibly be obtained. He knew 
that it had been the practice of the 
officers in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment to do their duty in the best possible 
manner; but he knew also that it had 
been the practice, in course of wars in 
which this country had been engaged, 
in the public Press and elsewhere, to 
throw the responsibility of any disasters 
which had occurred to the Army upon 
the Commissariat Department, and he 
thought that very often that had been 
done with great injustice. The Com- 
missariat Department had very difficult 
duties to perform; and it had, unfor- 
tunately, not many friends either inside 
or outside of the House of Commons. 
The result was that the old saying, 
‘‘Hit him bard; he has no friends!” 
was acted up to. The difficulties of the 
Department generally arose, therefore, 
from the want of sufficient time and 
materials at its command. He had 
something to say as to the Medical 
Department; but this he should defer 
until the Medical Vote was reached. He 
wished, however, to ask his hon. Friend 
to say whether the present system of 
transport was working smoothly and 
well, and whether the employment of 
mules, which had been found of advan- 
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tagein tropical and semi-tropical climates, 
might not be extended in countries which 
were neither tropical nor semi-tropical 
with a saving of expense? He should 
also like to have some information on 
the subject of transport carts, and par- 
ticularly as to the use of the Flanders 
waggons, which, though unsuitable for 
use in Egypt, had, as he was informed, 
been sent out to that country for use in 
the course of the recent military opera- 
tions. They were carts which would 
have been perfectly suitable for use in 
countries like France or Belgium, for 
instance, but were altogether unsuitable 
for use in a country like Egypt. Asa 
matter of fact, from the first to the last 
of the Egyptian Campaign, there had 
been great and unnecessary haste. This 
country was not ready for the operations 
which were undertaken ; and this was a 
very serious charge to make, because it 
was obvious that, in these days, if any 
country was in a position such as to 
make it necessary either to declare war 
or to defend itself from attack, it should 
be ready to do either one or the other 
at the shortest possible notice. His 
own view was, that if it should be found 
necessary at the present moment, this 
country could not send out an Army 
Corps consisting of 20,000 men. If it 
were necessary to send out a second 
Army Corps fully equipped, he felt cer- 
tain that it could not be done in exist- 
ing circumstances; and, therefore, he 
ventured to urge upon the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
the importance of paying particular at- 
tention to the Departments to which he 
had been calling the notice of the Com- 
mittee. It was the more important that 
this should be done, because, as every- 
one knew, their Army had to do service 
in every part of the world, and under 
every condition of climate. He hoped 
the noble Marquess, who was actuated 
by the best motives, and who had a 
knowledge of the War Office going back 
for a quarter of a century, would give 
his best attention to this question. He 
wished to say a few words in reference 
to the Reserve Force. This Force was 
represented by a large number of men 
on paper, but most of them were simply 
‘‘men with muskets.” In saying that, 
he did not wish to depreciate the Force, 
of which he had a very high opinion ; 
but he saw no means, under present 
arrangements, of putting them in the 
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field, if it were necessary to do so, ina 
state of efficiency. What he wished to 
see was, that the Army of this country 
should be in a better state of preparation 
than it could claim to be at the present 
time. The subject was one which had, 
without doubt, been talked about ad 
nauseam, until Parliament and the pub- 
lic had alike lost interest in it. That 
being so, they had this other difficulty 
—that the Secretary of State in charge 
of the Army was so pressed for money 
that he was anxious to get his Votes 
through the House as quickly as pos- 
sible. However desirous the noble 
Marquess might be to introduce reforms 
in the Army, he was met with many 
and diverse opinions as to the best mode 
of carrying out those reforms. Nothing 
could be more important than that the 
country should have, above all, contented 
Services; but, at the same time, it was 
an undoubted fact that much jealousy 
and discontent existed in the Ordnance 
Store, and unless great care was taken, 
those feelings would increase, and injury 
would be done to the efficiency of this 
important branch of the Service. When 
he was in Office, he was constantly 
receiving letters on the subject. It 
might be a small matter in the opinion 
of outsiders; but, nevertheless, there 
was that feeling of jealousy in the Ord- 
nance Store that he had described. It 
was thought that the Commissariat had 
been much better treated than they had 
been. They complained that they had 
not a military title. This question was 
thoroughly well considered at the time ; 
and it was found quite impossible, con- 
sidering the prejudices which existed in 
the Army generally, to give to the civi- 
lians of the Commissariat or the Ord- 
nance Store Department a military title. 
It would, no doubt, be one of the duties 
of his hon. Friend the Surveyor General 
(Mr. Brand) aud of the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War (the 
Marquess of Hartington) to see whether 
it was possible to content the Service by 
doing something in the way of either 
making it more military or more 
civilian, at any rate in the way of 
making it more contented. He (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) thought it was quite right 
he should mention here a grievance that 
he had previously brought before the 
House. He asked a Question the other 
day with regard to the storemen and 
firemen at Woolwich. These men, like 
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everybody else, had a great deal to do 
at the time of the Egyptian Campaign. 
In the strict letter of the law he believed 
they were paid for overtime; but, at 
the same time, he thought that it was 
only fair to say that it was part of the 
contract with them, or at any rate it wag 
an understood thing, that that overtime 
should be only exceptional. When, of 
course, it was carried on for days, per- 
haps for weeks, he thought the men had 
in equity, if not in justice, some sort of 
claim to extra remuneration. The Ord- 
nance Store officers had a great deal of 
responsibility put upon them, and an 
immense deal of trust was placed in 
them. They were not overpaid, and 
they rarely got anything in the shape of 
decorations or remuneration of any sort. 
However that might be, he believed they 
had always done their duty most cheer- 
fully and most contentedly; and he 
wished, as he said before, that that 
spirit should continue. It was absolutely 
necessary that any Department of this 
kind should be perfectly contented with 
things as they were, if it was possible to 
arrive at that state. He hoped that, if it 
were possible, his hon. Friend the Sur- 
veyor General (Mr. Brand) and the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
would consider whether they could do 
anything for these men, who considered 
that they were very hardly used ascom- 
pared with the labourers. It would be 
only a fair and proper thing to see if it 
were possible to do something for them, 
considering the immense amount of la- 
bour that was put upon them during 
the Egyptian Campaign. He did not 
know that he had anything else to say 
on this Vote at the present moment. 
He had detained the Committee at some 
length, and if he had been alittle tedious 
he hoped hon. Gentlemen would forgive 
him. He was anxious that the country 
should be ina state of preparation ; and 
he did not think that at present they 
were in a proper state of preparation, 
notwithstanding the enormous amount 
of consideration and inquiry that had 
been given to the subject. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the historical summary of the 
noble Lord the Member for West Essex 
did not do justice to the late Lord Hamp- 
ton ; and he (Sir George Balfour) de- 
sired to explain that Lord Hampton 
was entitled to the credit of initiating 
the Army reforms. The appointment 
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of Lord Strathnairn’s Committee was 
the first step, and before it he (Sir 
George Balfour) gave evidence as to the 
system in India, in regard to the Ord- 
nance, and partly as to the Commissariat. 
On the proceedings and Report coming 
before Lord Hampton, he immediately 
inyited Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Henry 
Storks, and himself to form a confiden- 
tial Committee to suggest the reforms 
and the measures for reforming the 
Military Store and Commissariat system. 
On submitting their recommendations, 
Lord Hampton invited Sir Henry Storks 
to preside over the Department, and, 
with the assent of the Heads of the 
Liberal Party, then in Opposition, the 
appointment was accepted by Sir Henry 
Storks. He (Sir George Balfour) also 
was asked by Lord Hampton to aid Sir 
Henry Storks ; and, after pointing out 
the objections which might be urged 
against his (Sir George Balfour’s) em- 
ployment in the War Office, he felt he 
could not resist the reiterated demand 
for his aid in carrying out the reforms 
and economies which Lord Hampton 
desired, and joined Sir Henry Storks. 
Important changes were proposed and 
carried out, both in the Ordnance and 
in the Commissariat; and here he must 
state that Sir William Power, the then 
Commissary General, took an active 
and prominent share in those important 
changes. He mentioned that able offi- 
cer’s name, because if they searched the 
roll of Commissariat officers of this cen- 
tury no name more able or better quali- 
fied could possibly have been found. 
The changes which were initiated in 
Lord Hampton’s administration might 
be justly considered as the groundwork 
of the many changes since made. He 
(Sir George Balfour) did not venture 
to assert that those changes were free 
from defects; but, considering the diffi- 
culties thrown in the way of improve- 
ment by the Treasury, and by opposing 
interests, he did say that the arrange- 
ments effected were successful in pro- 
moting greater efficiency, and, undoubt- 
edly, vast economy. Anyone who would 
look at the Army Expenditure would find 
that in 1868-9 the Army Expenditure 
amounted to £16,727,503, and in 1870-1 
it had fallen to £13,869,882, which, in 
contrast with the Military Expenditure 
of the present year, of upwards of 
£18,000,000, showed most favourable re- 
sults to the credit of the Control Depart- 
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ment formed by Lord Hampton, and pre- 
sided over by Sir Henry Sterks. Unhap- 
ily, changes were made in the Control 
Jepartment. The name ofthe Head was 
altered from Controller General to Sur- 
veyor Gereral of the Ordnance, and Sir 
Henry Storks was made a Parliamen- 
tary officer, instead of remaining at the 
Department, the Chief of four great 
branches of the Army, having an annual 
expenditure of £6,000,000, and stores to 
the value of £29,000,000 or £30,000,000. 
He (Sir George Balfour) was then 
strongly opposed to this alteration of 
name, and virtually of responsibility, to 
the Secretary of State, by becoming a 
Parliamentary officer. And, since then, 
he had no reason for departing from the 
opinions he then entertained. He con- 
tinued to think that the Surveyor Gene- 
ral of Ordnance was entirely out of 
place in the House of Commons. He 
ought to be in his Office, instead of 
wasting time in attending to a few petty 
Questions, which the Secretary of State 
could easily deal with. It was impos- 
sible for him to be in the House of 
Commons, often eight or nine hours of 
the night, and then transact his business 
in the War Office for an equal time 
during the day. With regard to what 
had occurred in relation to the Trans- 
port and Commissariat in Egypt, it 
would be far better if the country had a 
Report from Lord Wolseley as to what 
he did, and what he failed to do, and in 
what direction the Ordnance and Com- 
missariat showed defects. Such a Re- 
port was still wanting, before an opinion 
could be expressed. It was certain that 
ample means of stores and supplies were 
at the disposal of that gallant Officer ; 
and with the liberal use of money an 
abundance of camels, the finest kind of 
transport for Egypt, could have been 
obtained. It was a surprise that the 
30,000 camels which the Tribes formerly 
furnished for the transport of baggage 
and merchandize, before the railway was 
opened, had not been obtained. Before 
the operations commenced it was under- 
stood that arrangements had been made 
for securing the transport, and the reason 
of the failure should be made public. 
Mr. PULESTON said, he was not 
quite certain whether this was the time 
to call attention to the subject of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. His impres- 
sion was that it might be raised more 
fittingly on another Vote. At all events, 
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he should like to know whether he should 
be in Order in reverting to the subject ? 
The House had been promised a Bill, 
and the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Hartington) had said he might intro- 
duce it to-night. Whenever that Bill 
was introduced, they could only hope to 
have a discussion upon its principle on 
the second reading. The second readin 
of the Bill, however, might be rH a 
for a considerable time, as there was 
no knowing what blocks would be put 
against it. It was essential that the 
discussion on the subject should not be 
relegated to the closing days of the Ses- 
sion; and, therefore, he was unwilling 
to allow this opportunity to go by with- 
out having some assurance from the 
Government that they would have an 
early opportunity of considering the 
extraordinary course—an unparalleled 
course in the history of legislation — 
which the Government had pursued in 
reference to the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that if the hon. Gentleman would 
refer to Vote 15, he would find that 
under Sub-head H provision was made 
for the expenses of working the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. If it was at all 
necessary to discuss the matter in Com- 
mittee of Supply, the most convenient 
opportunity would be when Vote 15 was 
under consideration. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the noble Lord 
(Lord Eustace Cecil), who opened the 
discussion, spoke about different per- 
sons giving advice regarding the Com- 
missariat. The noble Lord said that 
one man gave his opinion, and another 
his opinion, as to how to do the work ; 
and said that such advice generally 
amounted to advice as to how not to do 
it. He (Lord Eustace Cecil) had been 
a reformer at the War Office; and he 
(Dr. Cameron) was sorry to say that the 
noble Lord’s reforms had resulted in 
about the perfection of how not to do it. 
The Commissariat Department in the 
late war broke down in what might 
have been a very disastrous fashion, 
and yet the Committee were now 
asked in this Vote to vote nearly 
£200,000 for that Department, an in- 
crease of £20,000 over the amount voted 
last year. He did not grudge the 
money, because he considered it a most 
necessary Department for an efficient 
Army; but what he did complain of 
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was that the system was such that they 
had a most inefficient Commissariat. He 
thought it was but proper that the public 
should know the extent to which the 
Commissariat and Transport Services 
broke down in the late Egyptian Cam- 
paign, and why they broke down. The 
Commissariat and Transport Staff was 
in such a condition as to be almost un- 
workable ; it was officered not only by 
trained Departmental officers, but by 
regimental officers, who left their regi- 
ments temporarily, with a view of re- 
turning on some future occasion. These 
officers entered into the Commissariat 
Service at such an age as to be too 
old to learn the fundamental duties 
of that Department, and they were 
retired at such an age as prevented 
them from looking to that Service as 
a settlement for life. Men high in the 
regimental ranks were placed in the 
Commissariat under men with lower 
regimental rank. Those men had to 
work under them the most unworkable 
materials. In the Transport Service 
drivers were sent out, selected from In- 
fantry and Militia Reserves, who knew 
nothing about horses, and who could 
not even ride. There was no school to 
train the officers. The auxiliary drivers 
hired in times of war were even worse 
than those he had described. In the late 
Egyptian War, he (Dr. Cameron) under- 
stood that the Transport Service drivers 
were largely composed of the tag-rag and 
bobtail of the Levant. The most unfortu- 
nate thing was that the Department 
was going from bad to worse; for as 
the experienced officers who had pulled 
the Department through all the strain 
of the Egyptian Campaign retired there 
was no one to take their places. He did 
not want to find fault with the Depart- 
ment, and he felt inclined to agree with 
the noble Lord (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
that for some of its shortcomings the 
General in command was responsible. 
He (Dr. Cameron) did not, however, 
think it was fair to throw all the blame 
upon the General in command any more 
than upon the Commissary Genera]. The 
fact of the matter was that the evil was 
attributable to the system of divided re- 
sponsibility, for which the noble Lord 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) himself was largely 
responsible. An Order was issued in 
1878 which overturned the old system, 
and inaugurated the system which now 
prevailed. Under the present system 
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there was a Director of Supplies and 
Transport, who was at the head of the 
Department. His business it was to be 
charged with the supervision and con- 
trol of the Commissariat and Transport 
Services of the Army. There was also 
a Commissary General at head-quarters, 
who was supposed to be the adviser of 
the Surveyor General on all questions 
relating to the personnel of the Commis- 
sariat and Transport Department. It 
was laid down in the Order in question 
that the Commissary General should 
give the benefit of his Commissariat ex- 
perience upon all questions on which 
his advice would be useful. It would 
be seen that the duties of this officer 
were not very distinctly defined ; but the 
Committee would infer, from a num- 
ber of Questions which had been asked 
in the House upon the subject, that 
the Commissary General had never been 
consulted in any of the matters in which 
his experience would have been most 
valuable. The Commissary General was 
a man of great experience and at the 
head of his Department. The country 
paid him £1,500 a-year, and it also paid 
to three other gentlemen £1,095 each 
yearly for the benefit of their Commis- 
sariat experience. When, however, war 
occurred, and the country needed the 
advice of these gentlemen, they were 
thrown overboard. In peace time we 
pursued a proper and rational system. 
Let the Committee consider what took 
place in times of peace. He would give 
an illustration of flour bought for Alder- 
shot in time of peace, and flour bought 
in time of war for Egypt. Supposing 
it was required to buy flour for Alder- 
shot. The Director of Contracts adver- 
tised for tenders ; tenders were sent in to 
the Commissary General at Aldershot ; 
he selected his tender, and obtained for 
it the approval of the General in com- 
mand. Having done that, the tender 
selected was sent on to the Director of 
Contracts, and if he approved of the 
tender, he intimated the fact. The 
tender was then accepted, the flour 
was sept to Aldershot, and there it 
passed the Commissary General, who 
gave a voucher that everything was 
right. That voucher was handed back 
to the Director of Supplies and Trans- 
port, who in this case really acted 
as auditor. That was what occurred in 
time of peace, and a better plan could 
not be devised. Expert Commissariat 
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officers were entrusted with the pur- 
chase, and there was a strict system to 
see that every precaution was taken that 
the articles purchased should be all 
right. But when it came to a time of 
war all that was changed. What hap- 
pened in the case of the purchase of 
flour for Egypt? The Director of Sup- 
plies and Transports, who in times of 
peace really acted as an auditor, went 
into the open market, and by means of 
a Government broker, on whose advice 
he acted, bought flour. Now, the flour 
purchased for Egyptwas American flour, 
and was sent out in accordance with the 
advice of the civilian broker in barrels. 
When it was landed it was found that, 
to a large extent, it was unfit for food. 
It had been said that that flour was only 
for the early supplies; as a matter of 
fact, two months’ supply of flour was 
purchased by the broker in question. 
The Commissary General was not con- 
sulted; indeed, the flour was bought in 
defiance of all Commissariat experience. 
The Commissariat never sent American 
flour to Malta, because they knew from 
experience that it would not keep. 
They had established mills there, and 
they had proposed the establishment of 
mills at Gibraltar. In this case they 
were not even shown the samples of the 
flour, neither were they consulted as to 
the mode in which it should be packed. 
The consequence was that when the 
flour arrived in Egypt it was bad. He 
had also asked a question about the 
mouldy hay that was sent to Egypt; 
that hay went out in exactly the same 
fashion as the flour. It was bought by 
the Director of Supplies and Transport, 
who was in times of peace a kind of 
auditor, but who had no Commissariat 
experience—it was bought by him, not 
through those experienced Commissariat 
gentlemen for whose services the coun- 
try paid £5,000 a-year, but through the 
agency of a private broker; the hay 
turned out in large part bad, and had to 
be used for bedding. He understood 
that the hay was pressed in some new 
machine. Now, war time was not a 
time to make an experiment. They 
ought not to ‘‘swop horses crossing a 
stream ;”’ indeed, transport was so costly 
that it was perfectly unjustifiable to 
resort to experiments in time of war. 
That however, did not exhaust the 
matter in connection with the Transport 
Service. The purchase of mules was 
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most important, and according to an 
Order that had been read the Commis- 
sary General was to have the absolute 
supervision of the Transport Service 
Corps, and yet in this matter again he 
was thrown overboard. Mules were 
purchased in Malta, and for some time 
they were purchased there by an Infantry 
officer, without any assistance from any 
veterinary surgeon. Some mules were 
bought at Smyrna by an Artillery officer, 
who had aveterinary surgeon accompany- 
inghim. The veterinary surgeon would 
not pass some of the mules; but the Ar- 
tillery officer told him that that was not 
his affair, and he would passthem. The 
veterinary surgeon complained that not 
only was the Artillery officer not 
guided by his advice, but he would not 
allow him to have any say as to the 
management of the mules. It was a 
fact that even the branding irons that 
were necessary to mark the mules pur- 
chased were left comfortably in the 
hands of the contractor, so that he could 
do just what he liked with them. The 
mules were shipped, but the barley 
could not be got at, so that the poor 
animals were required to live on chopped 
straw for nine days. Could people won- 
der why the wretched beasts did not 
come up fresh and spirited when they 
landed? As a matter of fact, two-thirds 
of them were not fit for work until after 
Tel-el-Kebir had been taken. What 
occurred at Smyrna was not exceptional. 
As a matter of fact, some mules were 
purchased in Syria, and two-thirds of 
those were unfit for work for weeks 
after they landed. That, however, did 
not exhaust the matter. A quantity of 
pack-saddles purchased abroad for those 
mules turned out utterly useless; there 
was nothing to hang the packs on, and 
the saddles provided were returned to 
store. The same thing with the waggons. 
They were sent out, and were intended 
to be drawn by two horses. As a matter 
of fact, two horses could not even draw 
one of the waggons over the sand of the 
Desert when it was empty. He under- 
stood, also, that the wood fuel was sent 
out in such lumps that it could with 
difficulty be used. Stationery forms, 
which were in immense demand in times 
of war, were not forthcoming for a 
month, and many of the stores were 
destroyed in transit. After the pur- 
chases were made in the ridiculous 
fashion he had described, they were 
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handed over for shipment to the Naval 
authorities. There was a rule that what 
was called a cargo book should be kept ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it was given in 
evidence before Lord Morley’s Com- 
mittee that in several cases the Naval 
authorities did not know where the cargo 
was stored. It took two days to find a 
much-needed consignment of flour, three 
days to find tea, and five days to find 
sugar. Although the Commissary Gene- 
ral ought to have control of such matters, 
he was never consulted in regard to any 
of them. The Commissary General in 
the field was never told of the removal 
of the base of operations from Alexan- 
dria to Ismailia. It appeared that Lord 
Wolseley had issued embarking orders, 
but that some of the regiments had not 
cared to obey them, and did not bring 
with them the two days’ rations he or- 
dered them to take, and there was no 
machinery for serving out supplies at 
Ismailia. There were no weighing ma- 
chines, no clerks, no nothing. When 
the men were ordered to march the 
supplies could not be carried forward, 
owing to the utter breakdown of the 
regimental transport ; and it was found, 
in connection with the regimental trans- 
port, that there was no shoeing arrange- 
ment, so that the mules attached to it 
were really dependent upon charity for 
getting shod. The squadron carts, whose 
service sought to have been utilized in 
bringing up the supplies, were utterly 
useless. These squadron carts had been 
condemned, over and over again, as un- 
fit for anything. An hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir George Balfour) had spoken 
about the camels as the natural mode of 
transport. He understood that camels 
were offered to the Chief of the Staff in 
Egypt, but that they were refused. The 
Chief of the Staff wanted to hire the 
camels; but the Egyptians were shrewd 
enough to see that it would not pay to 
let out camels in war time. After the 
Battle of Tel-el-Kebir, the authorities 
. got hold of a number of Egyptian 
camels, and if they had had drivers 
they might have been made useful; but 
until they pressed the Egyptian prisoners 
into that service they had no drivers. 
Then again, unfortunately, some of the 
camels took it into their heads to walk 
into the Canal along with their baggage. 
It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the camels were offered, and could 
have been purchased, while they were 
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wasting money in every other direction. 
If ever anything extraordinary broke 
down, the Army looked at once to the 
Commissariat for an alteration; and 
whenever anything went wrong, there 
was a general cry of ‘‘ Hang the Com- 
missary General.’’ No doubt that would 
be an effective and striking remedy ; 
but on this occasion it would have been 
totally unfair. It would have been un- 
just to hang the Commissary General. 
He was not consulted about the flour 
sent out; he knew nothing about the 
bad hay, or the purchase of mules; 
he had, probably, expressed his con- 
demnation of the carts; he was not asked 
about the saddlery ; and he knew nothing 
about the shipment of stores. He was not 
even informed about the change of base, 
and it was no business of his to buy the 
camels. On the contrary, the Com- 
missary Géneral, considering the system 
under which he worked, did wonders. 
He had requisition for all sorts of sup- 
plies made upon him, in excess of what 
was allowed by the Regulations. He 
(Dr. Cameron) was told that the number 
of waggons that went up with some of the 
head-quarters was something astonish- 
ing. One-half of the transport, in one 
case at least, was taken up by the bag- 
gage for head-quarters, and the supplies 
for the Transport and Commissariat 
Services themselves. He believed that 
the amount of Transport at the disposal 
of the Commissariat was utterly inade- 
quate; and it was, to a considerable 
extent, in consequence of this that the 
Transport Service broke down. But, be 
that as it might, the Transport of one 
Division could not bring up much more 
than one day’s supply for the men 
alone. There was no provision made 
for carrying up forage or fuel, and 
these indispensable articles had to be 
carried up at the expense of other things. 
In regard to hay, it was impossible to 
obtain forage. The Veterinary Depart- 
ment said—‘‘ We want more forage; it 
is absolutely necessary that we should 
feed our horses well, while they are 
doing this hard work.’”’ But the Com- 
missary General was obliged to lay 
down the rule that the further the 
Cavalry were from the base, the smaller 
should be their rations. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, it was wonder- 
ful how the few trained, energetic, and 
zealous officers belonging to the Trans- 
port Service in the Egyptian Campaign 
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did their work at all. Butiftheycould ; yet it was impossible to have their 
not hang the Commissary General for | Transport complete in a time of peace. 
the reasons he had stated, then it ap- | Therefore, the object they must have in 
peared to him that the only other prac- | view, in organizing a good system, was 











tical chance of obtaining reform was 
to oppose the Vote. He did not blame | 
the Government in the matter. He | 
thought they had had thrust upon | 
them a baneful legacy from their Pre- | 
decessors. He did not propose to move 
the disallowance of the Vote at the | 
present stage, because he trusted that | 
the hon. Gentleman at the head of | 
the Department (Mr. Brand) would be! 
able to tell the Committee that he con- 
templated some thorough reform of the 
whole system. In short, there ought to 
be very little difficulty about it, for what 
they really wanted was undivided re- 
sponsibility. It appeared to him that 
there was no second question in regard 
to the propriety, as recommended by the 
Commissary General, of having a super- 
cargo on board ship to see where the 
supplies were stowed, and to know how 
to lay his hands upon everything when 
it was wanted. There could be no 
second opinion as to the absurdity of re- 
taining Commissaries General at head- 
quarters at a time of peace at high 
salaries, and dispensing altogether with 
their services in a time of war. They 
had seen that the present system did not 
work well; but if they preferred to go 
into market, and obtain full value for 
their money through a Government 
broker, they must also adopt an entirely 
different system. They would then save 
the money that was now wasted upon 
Commissaries General. At any rate, do 
not let them keep up this dual system— 
a system practised in a time of peace, 
only to be thrown aside in a time of 
war. 

Mr. BRAND said, he thought the cri- | 
ticism which had been passed upon the | 
Commissariat and Transport Services 
was one which would be of very great 
advantage to the Army; and he fully 
agreed with the statement made by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron), that the Commissariat | 
officers in Egypt had done wonderfully | 
good service. The Transport of an 
Army was, perhaps, the most important 
branch of it, because without Trans- 
port no Army could exist, and certainly | 
could not move. He had no doubt) 
that the Transport Service required care- | 


ful organization in a time of peace, and | 








to have the Transport Service capable 
of expansion, so that when war came 
upon them they might be able to ex- 
pand the Service and meet the require- 
ments of the time. The difficulty, no 
doubt, had been felt not only in the case 
of the Egyptian Expedition, but in all 
the recent wars in which the country 
had been engaged. In his opinion, the 
difficulty as regarded the Departmental 
Staff of the Commissariat and Transport 
had been met by the changes introduced 
into the system some two years ago, 
by making the Departmental Staff of 
the Commissariat and Transport more 
military. He had to say, in answer 
to his noble Friend the Member for 
West Essex (Lord Eustace Cecil), that 
it had been found the system, so far as 
peace was concerned, worked well. There 
was no difficulty in obtaining officers in 
the Commissariat and Transport Corps ; 
and he believed that under the Warrant 
the Secretary of State had power, if he 
found it desirable, to make permanent 
the services of officers who had shown 
ability and capacity in connection with 
the Transport Corps. He could not make 
the same remark in regard to the rank 
and file. That was a much more diffi- 
cult question. His noble Friend asked 
him to let him know what the deci- 
sion of the Committee was with respect 
to that portion of the subject? All he 
could say was that the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter had 
only recently reported, and their Report 
was now under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State; but he believed it 
would be found possible to carry out 
some of the recommendations of that 
Committee, and that they would be able 
by that means to give the rank and file 
of the Commissariat and Transport Corps 
expansion; and that the Secretary of 
State would be able, by limiting the time 
of service of the rank and file of the 
Commissariat and Transport Corps to 
three years, to form a valuable reserve in 
connection with that Corps. In that way 
he thought they would be able to solve 
the difficulty as regarded the rank and 
file; but he could not say anything 
further on that point, because, as a 
matter of fact, the detailed reeommenda- 
tions of the Committee had not at pre- 
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sent been approved by the Secretary of 
State. His noble Friend had referred 
back to the history of the Commissariat 
and Transport Corps. He(Mr. Brand) did 
not think at this time it was necessary for 
them to go further back than the year 
1870, when the Surveyor General was ap- 
pointed, and, under an Order in Council, 
made responsible for the supply and 
transport of the Army. At that time 
a Military Department — the person- 
nel, the control of the personnel, and 
the discipline of the Commissariat and 
Transport Corps—was under the Sur- 
veyor General. His belief was that the 
change which was made, transferring the 
control of the personnel and discipline 
of the Commissariat and Transport Corps 
from the Surveyor General, who was 
a Parliamentary official, to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was a’ good one. At 
any rate, the Commander-in-Chief had 
control at home; and he considered 
that the Commander-in-Chief in the 
field should have complete control of the 
personnel of the Army in the field. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had never disputed the propriety 
of the Commander-in-Chief in the field 
having the control; but what he con- 
tended to be a mistake was that the 
Commander-in-Chief at home should 
have control in a time, not of war, but 
of peace. 

Mr. BRAND said, he thought that 
the control of the Transport and Com- 
missariat Service ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to be assimilated to the general 
organization of the Army; and as long 
as the Civil Department had control 
over the expenditure he thought the 
nearer they kept to that system the bet- 
ter it would be forthe Army. His noble 
Friend had asked him several questions 
with reference to the arrangements that 
were made for the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force. The noble Lord had 
asked him questions as to carts. Two- 
wheeled carts were provided for the 
Expedition to Egypt on the demand of 
the Commander of the Forces; but 
wheeled carts were found to be of no 
good in that‘country, and the whole of 
the transport in Egypt, except that 
which was carried by water or rail, was 
conducted by mules. That mode of con- 
veyance was found to be the best means 
of transport; and certainly he thought 
that mules were much better adapted for 
transport purposes than carts in that 
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country. The noble Lord asked him a 
question in reference to the amount of 
transport they had. They had transport 
waggons sufficient for one Army Corps 
at the present time; and, as the noble 
Lord was well aware, it would not be 
desirable for them to keep a large store 
of waggon material in this country, the 
more especially when they bore in mind 
the fact that in all wars of recent years 
they had been obliged to take the trans- 
port they could find in the country in 
which the war took place. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
had made an attack upon the present 
organization of the Department, and 
the hon. Member had stated that there 
was a divided responsibility. Now, in 
1878, Mr. Halliburton was appointed 
Director of Supplies, and in the hands 
of that gentleman also was placed the 
control of the transport of the Army. 
At the same time, the grievances of the 
Commissariat branch were also met. It 
was urged that there ought not to be 
officers from that Staff on full pay hav- 
ing control over the personnel and disci- 
pline of the Corps. It was evidently 
inadvisable to place in the hands of 
a Commissariat officer on full pay the 
control of questions relating to the al- 
lowances to his own forces. As far as 
regarded the present holder of the office, 
he could only say that during all the 
time he had been in that position he 
had performed his duties in the most ad- 
mirable manner. There was no officer 
of the Staff whose services had been more 
valuable than those of Mr. Halliburton. 
The result of the system, whatever ob- 
jection there might be to it in theory, 
had been good. Since Mr. Halliburton’s 
appointment, in 1878, they had been en- 
gaged in four wars—namely, in a war 
at the Cape, in the Zulu War, in the 
Transvaal War, and latterly in the Ex- 
pedition to Egypt ; and in every one of 
those cases the bulk of the supplies sent 
from this country was sent in sufficient 
quantity and in good order. When they 
came to think that 20,000 tons alone 
were sent to Egypt, and that there was 
not one single failure in the supply, 
except in respect of the flour mentioned 
the other day, he thought the Commit- 
tee would say that the result of the sys- 
tem in practice had been thoroughly 
good. He would not refer to the Re- 
port of the Departmental Committee 
further than to state that in two para- 
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graphs in that Report the Committee 
acknowledged that the work of supply 
was well done. They said that there 
were abundant supplies of meat and 
plenty of vegetables, and they thought 
that no complaint whatever could be 
made against the Department here which 
was responsible for the despatch of sup- 
plies from this country. With regard 
to organization, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
must remember that there had been a 
great many changes in the Department. 
Her Majesty’s Government were cer- 
tainly not responsible for the special 
organization of the supply and transport 
branch now in existence ; but he thought 
it would be advisable not to make any 
further change in the Department until 
some serious weakness had been found 
out. The result altogether had been 
satisfactory ; there were certain points, 
no doubt, brought out by the Egyptian 
Campaign which deserved the serious 
consideration of the War Office, and these 
matters were now under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State. With 
reference to the remarks his hon. Friend 
had made in regard to the mules, his 
hon. Friend asked him various ques- 
tions upon that matter. He had already 
acknowledged in that House that the 
conduct of the officer sent out to pur- 
chase the mules was reprehensible in not 
acting on the advice of the veterinary 
surgeon. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had not 
complained or mentioned the name of 
the officer; but he had spoken of the 
system. 

Mr. BRAND remarked, that he was 
coming to that point. The system was, 
asa matter of fact, a simple one; and 
if competent officers were sent out, there 
could be no difficulty in obtaining a 
supply of mules; but there was great 
pressure, owing to the shortness of time 
in which they had to make the arrange- 
ments for the force to be sent to Egypt. 
Nevertheless, the countries in which the 
mules could be found were well-known, 
and there was no difficulty in obtaining 
a supply of mules. An officer was sent 
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to Smyrna for the purpose of purchasing 
mules; and if he had acted on the ad- 
vice of the veterinary surgeon, he would 
not have sent mules to Ismailia in the 
condition which had been described by 
his hon. Friend. 
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doubt whatever that in that particular 
case mules were sent out which arrived 
at Ismailia in a bad condition; and he 
regretted that in this instance the advice 
and counsel of the veterinary surgeon 
were not taken. He did not know that 
there were any other questions which 
had been put to him in the course of the 
discussion which it was necessary for 
him to answer. If there were, and his 
noble Friend would call his attention to 
them, he would be very happy to an- 
swer them as far as possible. There 
was, however, one point alluded to by 
his noble Friend—namely, the question 
of gratuities to the storeholders of Wool- 
wich Arsenal; and all he had to say on 
that point was that the question had 
been carefully considered by the Secre- 
tary of State, and he saw no reason for 
re-opening it. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, there could be no doubt that this 
was as important a question as could 
possibly be brought before the Commit- 
tee of Supply in connection with the 
Army Estimates; and he was extremely 
glad to hear his hon. Friend the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance state that he 
was quite prepared to listen to any sug- 
gestions, and, if possible, improve the 
present system, which he himself ad- 
mitted did not work quite as well as 
it might do. They knew perfectly well 
that the hon. Gentleman was quite right 
when he stated that it was the usual 
practice not only of this Government, 
but of all Governments, at the moment 
a& war was over to dispense with all 
the services as far as possible, and 
especially to reduce the services con- 
nected with the control and discipline of 
the Transport and Commissariat Uorps 
down to the lowest numbers possible. 
He contended that that was one of the 
most unwise courses that could possibly 
be pursued. They all knew perfectly 
well what took place in the Crimean 
War. At that time everybody was 
outspoken because the alarm was so 
great. It was felt that they were 
never in a position to go to war, and 
were never prepared for what might 
happen. At that time statements were 
made in Parliament to show that the 
same thing could not occur again; but 
he ventured to say that in every war 
which had taken place since the same 
thing had occurred; and they bad not 
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profited by the lesson taught, severe 
though it was. The hon. Gentleman 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance 
admitted the fact himself, when he stated 
that no complaint whatever was made 
about the 20,000 tons of supplies sent 
out to Egypt. The complaint was that 
20,000 tons of supplies might have been 
received there ; but they were not avail- 
able for the troops. That was the one 
main point the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance ought to have directed his at- 
tention to. When they recollected the 
pride with which it was stated to the 
House that, at any rate, the Expedition 
to Egypt would be sent out without let 
or hindrance to its being conducted in 
the best way, it was disheartening to 
find, at the very commencement of the 
operations, although it was perfectly well 
known, and was stated on authority, 
that on a certain day the Battle of Tel-el- 
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Kebir was to take place, and although | 


it was perfectly well known that a change 
of base was to be made from Alexan- 
dria to Ismailia, and it was the easiest 
thing possible to have sent sufficient 
transports, sufficient medical stores, and 
all other appliances that were necessary 
—it was disheartening to find thatno care 
or thought whatever was taken in regard 
to the supplies, and that the first portion 
of the Army had to march into the in- 
terior of the country absolutely without 
supplies or the means of transport. He 
thought the Committee were very much 
indebted to the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) for the great care, 


pains, and trouble he had been at to, 
collect all the facts he had stated so | 


clearly, showing how the different things 


had been purchased that were to be sent | 


abroad, and how the supplies were pur- 
chased which were obtained from foreign 
countries; the little care that was taken 


of some of the articles purchased, and | 


the condition in which they arrived in 
Egypt. Ifhe (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was rightly informed, it was an absolute 
fact that there was no transport at all 
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when the troops reached Ismailia. There ' 


were no mules at Ismailia; but camels 
could have been had for £16 a-piece, 
with all their kit and packs, and they 
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and no camels were bought. He was 
informed that the Chief of the Staff, 
who was the second in command, knew 
that he could get as many camels as he 
considered necessary ; but he only asked 
that he might be permitted to hire 
camels, and on the part of the Egyptians 
that offer was wisely refused. What was 
£16 a-piece for camels, when it was 
necessary that the Army should be sent 
up in the best condition for fighting? 1t 
was lamentable that such events should 
have taken place in the Egyptian Cam- 
paign. ‘There was one thing more. 
Everything was supposed to be all right. 
The railway was said to be in working 
order, and the Canal was said to be in 
working order; and, therefore, any other 
means of transport would not be re- 
quired. But everybody knew that the 
first thing that took place in a war was 
the destruction of the railway system ; 
and, if there was a canal, it was at once 
stopped, and they were not able to use 
it. No provision was made for these 
events; and, if he was rightly informed, 
the small transport attached to the 
Medical Service for transporting the 
stores necessary for the sick and wounded 
was taken in order to convey to the 
front the food absolutely necessary for 
the troops, and the medical stores were 
left behind. He believed he was correct 
in making that statement. Then what 
he had to say upon the matter was that 
they ought to learn a little wisdom from 
what had taken place, because if the 
Battle of Tel-el-Kebir had not been 
fought when it was, the consequences 
might have been most disastrous. Let 
them, in the future, look a little more 
closely into these matters, and he thought 
some grave defects might be detected. 
The Regulations for the Army Trans- 
port, as they at present stood, he thought, 
were objectionable, no distinction being 
made between the transport required 
for the equipment of the troops in the 
field and that wanted for the supplies 
and stores of the Commissariat Depart- 
ments. The equipment of the troops on 
a fixed quantity, and the transport re- 
quired for tents, tools, baggage, first 
reserve of ammunition stores, and, say, 
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would have been of the greatest service; four days’ rations and forage, could 
to the Army as the troops marched up, easily be calculated. The transport re- 
to Kassassin. But there was a General | quired by the Control Department must 
Order issued that, without further in-| always, with an army in the field, be 
structions, no camels were to be bought, | an uncertain quantity ; it must vary with 
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the distance the troops to be supplied 
were from the Commissariat base of sup- 

ly. To meet these requirements, there 
should be two distinct systems of trans- 
port—one a military organization, the 
other more on a civil footing. The Mili- 
tary Transport should be arranged by 
troops, each troop capable of transport- 
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wounded, they absolutely and ontirely 
failed. The defects which had been 
pointed out were far from creditable to 
them. He pressed, as strongly ashecould, 
on the sabip Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War not to let these things 
pass by without an attempt being made 
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_toremedy them. It was not easy to say 


ing in war time the equipment of a; when they might be at war again, be- 
brigade; whilst the Commissariat Trans- | cause, as they all knew, war came when 
port should not be a fixed quantity, but | it was least expected, and at a time 
must depend upon the nature and extent | when they were least prepared for it. 
of its work for its organization. A pro-| All he asked the noble Marquess was 
per nucleus should be kept up in time; that he should be prepared for any 
of peace on which to form Field Trans- | future emergency. Hereafter all respon- 
port when required. He would not go | sibility would fall upon the Secretary of 
further into detail; but he trusted | State for War; there was no longer a 
that such a discussion as they had had | dual command ; and the noble Marquess 
that day would do good; because, if | was the Minister they had to look to, 





there was one thing the country ought 
to be prepared with, it was a thoroughly 
organized and efficient Transport and 
Commissariat Service. He might go one 
step further, and he would say that the 
Medical Department ought to have a 
Transport entirely to itself, which should 
be totally distinct from any other, so 
that the men attached to it would be in 
a proper position to carry up all the 
stores that were necessary. They were 
now to have a complete Army Corps at 


because upon him the great responsi- 
bility would rest. He sincerely hoped 
that good would result from the discus- 
sion which had taken place. 

Coronet O’BEIRNE said, he thought 
the Committee should insist on know- 
ing who was really responsible for the 
mistakes which had taken place in con- 
nection with the Commissariat. Who 
was responsible for the bad flour, for 
hay that was unfit for use, for saddlery 
that was of no service, for fuel that 














home, always ready for immediate ser- | could not be made available, and for the 
vice; but he thought the country ought | other defective stores that were sent out 
never to be satisfied until they received | to Egypt? All these matters ought to 
a satisfactory assurance that the Army| be known. It seemed to him that the 
Corps was absolutely and thoroughly , Surveyor Gereral of the Ordnance rather 
complete in every respect—complete in | approved of the way in which the Com- 
regard to its Control Department, its} missariat was carried out in Egypt, 
Transport, its Commissariat, and in re-'| because he had nothing more to say 
gard to its Medical Staff. If they would | than that the supplies were sent out in 
only place those matters in a perfect state | an adequate and proper manner. It was, 
of organization he was sure there would however, a very serious question to con- 
not be 1s. wasted, and that the utmost | sider; because it concerned, not only the 
advantage would be secured whenever a | credit of individuals, but the well-being 
war broke out again. A great country of the Army. If the Commissariat was 
like this ought always to be prepared, | not in an efficient state, the Army was 
and he thanked his right hon. Friend | perfectly useless. The Surveyor Gene- 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty | ral of the Ordnance had passed over all 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) for all that he had | that the Committee really wanted to 
done to place transport ships in a state, know. It was absolutely essential, he 
of readiness for any eventuality. By thought, that they should be told who 
sea they had everything in good order. | was responsible—for instance, for the 
No other nation could have touched | flour sent out being utterly useles? He 
them in sending out an Army in the way | hoped that the hon. Member for Glasgow 
they sent out the Expeditionary Force (Dr. Cameron), in order to make a prac- 
to Egypt; but as regarded the control | tical protest against the manner in which 
of that Army, the Commissariat and the | the Commissariat’s work was carried 
appliances necessary for the comfort and | out in Egypt would take a Division upon 
merciful consideration of the sick and | the Vote. 

\ 
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Coronet STANLEY wished to say a 
few words upon the Vote, in conse- 
quence of some of the remarks which 
had been made in the course of the de- 
bate. Undoubtedly, it always had been, 
and always would be, very easy to find 
fault with the Transport arrangements, 
in connection with military operations 
abroad; but he wanted to bring back 
to the minds of the Committee the differ- 
ent circumstances under which England 
was placed from those of other countries. 
He did not say that there might not be 
a complaint made here and there; but 
he thought that that which should be at 
the bottom of every change was a want 
of readiness in the country, and a want 
of means at hand for carrying forward 
with efficiency the Transport operations 
connected with a campaign. He would 
ask hon. Members whether they really 
saw what that meant if they were to 
keep up Transport arrangements and a 
sufficient regimental Transport Service 
in a time of peace? He entirely con- 
curred in the advantage of regimental 
Transport; but if it was necessary to 
keep it up constantly in a state of effi- 
ciency it would entail enormous cost 
upon the State. It would be necessary 
to incur very large expenditure in main- 
taining large stores and men for a Trans- 
port Corps in a time of peace; and he 
ventured to say that when they came to 
this Vote in the Estimates the criticisms 
which his hon. Friend the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance had under- 
gone that day would be as nothing 
compared to what he would have to 
undergo hereafter. But that was not 
all. It was desirable to come to an 
entire agreement as to what was really 
required for the Transport Service. A 
few years ago opinion was in favour of 
wheel transport as compared with pack; 
but some time afterwards it was thought 
to be better to provide pack transport 
instead of wheel. Then, again, his hon. 
Friend the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance said that the experience of 
those who had had to do with mule 
transport led them to the conclusion 
that it was, in some respects, better than 
transport by camels. All these were 
essential points, and it must be borne 
in mind that the kind of transport that 
might be suitable to the Cape would not 
be the sort of transport that would be 
useful in Egypt. On the whole, if the 
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Committee were inclined to say that 
there should be one uniform system of 
transport, he was rather driven to the 
conclusion that they should prepare Esti- 
mates with a view to the transport in 
future being probably required to be all 
bycamels. Iftheycouldcarryiton wholly 
in that way all the better. Hencefor- 
ward, he thought they should bear in 
mind the possibility of having to carry 
on their transport, or the greater por- 
tion of it at all events, upon what was 
called the pack system, rather than they 
should be compelled to depend wholly 
on wheel transport. Then, as regarded 
the cart and the waggon trains—there, 
he thought, they had profited less by 
their experience than they might have 
done. A certain portion, and not a con- 
siderable portion, of the train which was 
provided out of the Vote of Credit some 
years ago, did, as a matter of fact, come 
into use at the Cape; but he was free to 
admit that taking a country like Egypt, 
and other countries of a similar nature, 
where the Army was obliged to operate, 
it was an undoubted fact that a large 
proportion of the transport was a great 
deal heavier than was found to be prac- 
ticable or they would care to use if they 
could possibly find any other. He pre- 
sumed that the wheel carts alluded to 
by his hon. Friend were Maltese carts, 
or some adaption of them. And in a 
country where there were no roads that 
would probably be the best kind of trans- 
port they could use. Then, again, as to 
the question of drivers. Of course, it 
would not be so difficult to keep up a 
staff of drivers as it would be on account 
of the expense to maintain a large 
quantity of regimental transports ; but, 
then, if they kept up the drivers with- 
out having the transports on which they 
were to practise the advantage of keep- 
ing up a staff of regimental drivers 
became really a very questionable one. 
It would be within the recollection of 
the Committee that the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War said 
something about an intention on the 
part of the War Office to carry out ina 
time of peace a system of regimental 
transport. He believed there was some 
idea of seeing, at all events, to what 
extent such a system could be utilized 
in preference to a system of general 
transport conducted under the Commis- 
sariat. But there, again, he must point 
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out this difficulty—that if they had 
regimental transports, they must either 
have a large and unnecessary reserve of 
animals to replace those which broke 
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they must make certain provision for stow- 
ing the stores on board ship. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, came to the deliberate 
opinion that instead of having the trans- 
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down, or, on the other hand, they must| port at Aldershot and the Curragh, or 
have a regimental transport of moderate | such places, it would be better to have it 
dimensions. Then, again, until it was| at Plymouth and Portsmouth, and the 
known, with some approach to certainty, ports from which the troops were likely 
in what country they were going to ope- to embark. In the criticism which in- 
rate, and the system under which they variably took place upon this Vote these 
were going to work, it was impossible were considerations which he ventured 
to say what kind of transport was wanted, | to suggest ought not entirely to be lost 
and there would hardly be any advan- | sight of. As regarded the organization 
tage in keeping up a particular kind of | of the Department, he was glad to hear 
service at a very large expense, which | that his hon. Friend the Surveyor Ge- 
in all essentials might fail them at the! neral of the Ordnance, on the whole, 
very moment they required it. He| approved of the system which he and 
thought it was better to know they were | his noble Friend near him (Lord Eustace 
not prepared than to think they were | Cecil) instituted when in Office. His 
prepared and then find out their mis- hon. Friend, who, of course, was on the 
take when too late. There was another | watch for any defects, would, no doubt, 
point which had slipped out of sight. ; do his best to remedy any that were dis- 
It was said, and said truly, that all the | covered. But of this he (Colonel Stanley) 
stores in connection with the recent was certain—that they could have no 
Expedition were shipped properly, and | system of Transport Service capable of 
that everything was sent out for the use | expansion, unless, to a certain extent, 
of the Expedition that could possibly be | they admitted into the Commissariat De- 
required. That, for the purposes of the | partment for the time being combatant 
moment, was a statement which he was officers. It was necessary that there 
fully prepared to accept; but it was, should be a spirit of contentment among 
said that the different stores could not | the officers of the Commissariat Depart- 
be found at the moment they were | ment; butthe Staff should not be alto- 
wanted. That, at all events, was the! gethercomposed ofnon-combatant officers 











assertion which was generally made in | 
regard to the question of shipment from | 
one port to another. He did not know 
whether any appointment wasever made; 
but it was within his recollection that 
some person of great experience laid | 
stress on the necessity of having an 
officer to go out as a sort of super- 
cargo, who should see that the stores 
were properly shipped, and that they 
were not disarranged and re-stowed and 
placed where they could no longer be 
got at. That question of sea transport 
brought him to another question. It had 
been said that they ought to have the 
transport always with the regiment, and 
that the two should be kept as far as 
possible together. That was not a new 
question, but it was one that was well 
considered by the Committee which sat 
upon the Mobilization of the Army in 
1878. That Committee came to the con- 
clusion that instead of having wheel 
transports with the regiments likely to 
embark it would be better to have it all 
ready at the port of embarkation, because 








when a war broke out. The expense 
would not be very great, because it would 
not be necessary to keep up in a time of 
peace an excessive Department. Of 
course, promotion would be slow, but 
they would have men of mature age, 
and a Service in which a great deal of 
good material could be found when 
wanted. That was a desirable object to 
attain, and hence it was felt that they 
ought to have a system which could be 
expanded in a time of war, although it 
might only be a small one in a time of 
peace. It was also felt desirable that 
those who were brought into the Com- 
missariat Department should be compe- 
tent officers, with habits of subordination, 
and accustomed to look to a military 
Commander for everything. Although 
it was not to be expected that they were 
to lose sight of financial considerations, 
nevertheless they should make the mili- 
tary duties connected with the Commis- 
sariat their primary consideration. These 
were all the remarks he thought it was 
necessary to make, and he hoped the 
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considerations he had brought under the 
notice of the Committee would not be 
lost sight of. It was only by taking 
advantage of the experience of a cam- 
paign when it occurred with the deter- 
mination of remedying the difficulties 
that were found to exist that they could 
hope to arrive at that perfection which 
he was satisfied was the object of his 
hon. Friend the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
did not intend in any way to oppose 
the Vote that was before the Committee ; 
but he had stated, on a previousoccasion, 
that he would take the first opportunity 
of asking his hon. Friend the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance a question 
about the bedsteads sent out to Egypt. 
The troops at Aldershot had been de- 
prived for some considerable time of 
those useful articles; and he, therefore, 
thought the present Vote afforded a 
fitting opportunity to ask whether any- 
thing had been done to provide that in 
the event of another war such as that 
which had recently taken place in 
Egypt, the troops at Aldershot should 
not be entirely denuded of bedsteads, as 
they were on that occasion. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he rose to answer one or two of 
the questions which had been put to 
him by the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Lanca- 
shire (Colonel Stanley). The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had referred to 
what he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
had said, in moving the Army Esti- 
mates, on the subject of transport. His 
statement on that occasion was that 
plans had been prepared by a Depart- 
mental Committee to utilize some of the 
animals sent home from Egypt, and to 
make provision for the establishment 
and employment of a larger amount of 
transports, so that it might be in readi- 
ness to accompany the first Army Corps 
sent out on active service, and that it 
might be permanently employed in a 
useful manner in a time of peace. He 
had stated that the military authorities 
concurred in the desirability of main- 
taining a regimental system of trans- 
port, and that the matter would be 
thoroughly considered. It had been 
considered by a Committee in which 
the military elemeut was largely repre- 
sented ; but he had only seen the Re- 
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port of the Committee, without being 
able to enter into all the details, and 
there had not been time to arrive at 
any conclusion upon it. He might, 
however, say that, although they were 
extremely desirous of having a system 
of regimental transport permanently 
maintained, they could not see their 
way to recommending any plan by 
which such a transport system could 
be usefully kept up in a time of peace. 
He was afraid that such a system as that 
suggested by the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, although it would involve a 
large expenditure in a time of peace, 
would really be almost useless in a time 
of war; and it would be found that 
when war did break out, they were by 
no means better provided for than they 
were now. He trusted, however, that it 
might be possible to extend the number 
of Commissariat and Transport Com- 
panies, and to provide them with useful 
occupation. That would enable a larger 
number of men to be trained for the 
Transport Service; and the value of the 
system would be more easily developed 
in a time of war than it could be now. 
But he had received the Report of the 
Committee so very recently that he had 
not been able to arrive at any conclusion 
upon it, and he thought it would bo 
undesirable to go into details at the 
present moment. Upon the general dis- 
cussion which had been raised he would 
only make one or two short observations. 
He did not at all acknowledge that the 
Commissariat or Transport Service in 
the late Egyptian Expedition had broken 
down. No doubt, as he had before ac- 
knowledged, now and then difficulties 
did spring up, and some faults and de- 
fects might have been disclosed; but to 
say that there had been anything like 
a general break down was an entire 
exaggeration, and an assertion which he 
was desirous of contradicting. But as 
there would be another opportunity, 
upon the Medical Vote, of discussing 
the question, it was not desirable that 
he should enter into it now. A great 
deal had been said about the badness 
of the flour which had been purchased, 
and it had been asserted that that cir- 
cumstance ought to condemn the present 
arrangements for the supply of food. 
Now, in the first place, he denied that 
The evidence 
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showed that the flour was not abso- 
lutely bad, and one officer stated that 
the bread made of the flour, although 
not as good as it might have been, was, 
nevertheless, perfectly eatable, and that 
he had himself eaten much worse bread. 
But, admitting that the flour had failed, 
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of those Departments. Lord Wolseley 
would, he thought, be the first to justify, 
for military reasons, what took place. 
His hon. Friend the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance had said that the pre- 
sent Government were not specially re- 
sponsible for the particular form of the 








it was said that that fact was owing to | organization of this Department. The 
its having been purchased by the Direc- | Department had undergone very great 
tor of Supplies and Transports, and not | changes during the 16 years which had 
by the Commissariat Department. As /| elapsed since he (the Marquess of Hart- 
a wes - nap a that it _ | age agape ees my the 
purchased in the usual manner, and | War ce; and the House would not, 
that flour of exactly the same descrip- | perhaps, be surprised if he was not in 
tion in anticipation of operations in| a hurry to embark in any fresh changes 
a me — a a jin ae - - — ve the ar oe 
and at Malta and sent to Natal. ere port Department. But he acknowledge 
was nothing whatever to show that, by| that it was the duty of the War Office 
whatever Department of the War Office ,to watch carefully the results of every 
the flour had been purchased, exactly campaign, large or small, which the 
the same results would not have fol- | country was called upon to undertake. 
lowed. What had occurred could not | His hon. Friend had stated that there 
have been for , and t h - | had, i t » b th ll 
curred under any circumstances. ‘Then, | wars which this country had had to 
a great deal had been said about the | conduct; and, substantially, the expe- 
alleged failure of transport at Ismailia. | rience of the Egyptian Campaign had 
yp he — roe a’ pied — = | er oe Ke pie ag sifted ange 
an adequate supply of transport; but, sidered. wou owever, be their 
the general transport was not landed duty, as soon as they had a little more 
until after the main body of the troops leisure, thoroughly to examine into the 
had arrived, and before it could be landed | experience which had been gained as 
the troops were marched forward, and,|to the working of the Transport and 
no ae Fa wipe vo pi oe * - Supply ener ge 4 “eo pesca 
moment. But he must point out to the| and command o ose Departments, 
Committee the totally exceptional cha- With that view it was possible that it 
racter of the operations carried on by | might be necessary to appoint a small 
ae bye on  naggn. Prcca sk > ong for ~ pepe rs yee 
stances i e 
Lord Wolseley whale: ‘he pein a ct on ri seg onmunane wets 
or two days, or a week, or a fortnight, | necessary; but he did not think it would 
until he had time to land all his trans- | be requisite to have a large Committee. 
ports and all his supplies, and tho-| No doubt, if changes were found desir- 
roughly to organize his Transport Corps. | able, they would be carried out ; but, 
ut it must be borne in mind that in ut all events, he thought it would be 
this particular case time was the essence | premature to alter at once, and without 
of the operation, and most vital to its further consideration, the existing sys- 
es ae bog sage therefore, om | — ae —_ full eee os been 
rmined at once to seize a consider- | afforded to prove that it had in any 
able length of the Canal, although, in | essential degree broken down. 
doing so, he knew he was acting, to! Dr. CAMHRON said, it appeared to 
a great extent, independently and in him that the discussion which had taken 
piesa ~ 7 ay pap a that ae anne a Front eee upon on 
ops must be put to a certain amount subject had assumed the character 
of temporary oh ita ten and tempo- | white-washing, pure and simple. None 
rary hardship. It did not follow that} of his charges had been answered. 
because Lord Wolseley was compelled | What he protested against was that 
to act in advance of his transport and | the system that was practised, and 
in advance of his supplies, that was due carried on in a time of peace, was 
to the want of the proper organization overthrown the moment a war broke 
i 
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out. When they were most dependent 
upon the experience and skill in pur- 
chasing possessed by their officers they 
required the auditor to act as his 
own auditor in atime of war; and, in 
point of fact, what they established was 
simply a self-contained Department. 
That was, undoubtedly, wrong finan- 
cially; but a more serious matter was 
that they dispensed, at the very time 
they wanted them most, with the ser- 
vices of those for whom, during a time 
of peace, they paid so dearly. His hon. 
Friend the Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance appeared to treat his charges as if 
they were not correct. The noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War had 
commented upon the flour. Now, what 
occurred about the flour wasthis. There 
were three consignments of flour. The 
first was so bad that it was reported by 
Lord Wolseley to have been unfit for 
food, and some of the medical officers 
who gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission spoke of it as being produc- 
tive of disease. The second consignment 
could not be got at for some days after 
the search for it commenced. To make 
matters worse, this bad flour had to be 
made up by bad bakers. They had 
bakers connected with the regimental 
establishments, but they had never prac- 
tised baking in the open; and, conse- 
quently, matters were made worse by 
the employment of bad bakers. In re- 
gard to the mules, he had not referred 
to those purchased in Smyrna only, but 
to the mules purchased in Cyprus and 
Syria ; and he asserted, as a fact, which 
could not be contradicted, that one-half 
of the mules constituting the most im- 
portant branch of the Transport Services 
were landed in such a state that they 
were not fit for work for some weeks 
after their arrival. The same thing oc- 
curred with the saddles. The saddles 
which were bought in the East were use- 
less, and had to be thrown aside. Then, 
again, the goods sent out were impro- 
perly packed ; the siege train did not ar- 
rive until too late ; the iron huts ordered 
for Egypt did not reach there until Novem- 
ber. Hecould multiply these charges to 
any extent; but he would ask his hon. 
Friend the Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance to inquire of the Commissariat 
officers themselves; and, if he wanted a 
candid opinion, let him go among the 
retired Commissariat officers. He had 
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very little doubt that they would tell the 
hon. Gentleman that the Commissariat 
Department was in a worse state than it 
had been in during any previous cam- 
paign, and that it was going from bad 
to worse. When experienced officers 
retired, there were no properly-trained 
officers to take their places. As there 
had been no answer to the charges he 
had made, and as the gravity of this 
state of things was fully admitted, he 
felt very much inclined to emphasize 
his scruples by dividing the Committee, 
and by moving to reduce the Vote by 
£200,000, that being the amount for 
the Commissariat. He thought, if they 
were to havea Commissariat at all, they 
should have an effective Commissariat. 
It would be much better to have no 
Commissariat at all than to have one in 
such a bad condition, and concerning 
which the military authorities held out 
nothing even in the shape of a moderate 
prospect of reform. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that, 
whilst it was incumbent upon the mili- 
tary authorities to take care that mis- 
takes, similar in character to those made 
recently, did not occur again, it should 
be remembered that the Commissariat 
system, as a whole, was upon its trial. 
He thought that some of the short- 
comings that had been put down to the 
Commissariat branch might, perhaps, 
more fairly be attributed to the hurried 
arrangements made in this country. He 
trusted the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) would be satisfied 
with the discussion that had taken place, 
without dividing the Committee on the 
Vote. 

GeneRAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
also appealed to the hon. Member for 
Glasgow not to divide on this item. The 
Committee was in a very thin House, 
and the Government would be strongly 
supported by Members who had not 
heard the case as so well set forth by 
the hon. Member. He believed that, 
considering the short time allowed for 
getting ready the Transport and Com- 
missariat supplies at Ismailia, and the 
urgent necessity for Lord Wolseley to 
make a movement to the front before 
preparations had been made by the 
Departments, that the Commissariat 
and Ordnance had acquitted themselves 
exceedingly well. At all events, the 
first and foremost consideration was to 
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wait till Lord Wolseley had reported 


on the arrangements he made for en- 
abling these two Departments to be in 
readiness at the new base of operations, 
which was so secretly, and, on the whole, 
so well established. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT ven- 
tured to add his appeal in favour of 
the withdrawal of the Amendment. He 
had one question to ask the noble? Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War— 
namely, Were any deductions to be made 
in connection with the Police for this 
service, which were not included in the 
present Estimate ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, a short time ago a reduction had 
been made in respect of the Police of 
£2,270. 

Dr. CAMERON said, after the dis- 
cussion that had taken place, and the 
appeals made to him, he should not 
divide the Committee on the Vote. 

GeyzraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
pointed outcertain discrepancies between 
the original Estimate for 1881-2 and the 
Appropriation Account, which should be 
inquired into. 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER said, he 
thought the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Sir George Balfour) would find, 
on closer examination, that the diffe- 
rence he had alluded to was apparent 
only, and not real. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £3,117,000, Provisions, Forage, 
&e. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
why the cost of provisions was in excess 
of the Estimate of last year by £105,000 ? 
A similar increase also appeared in the 
charge for forage and fuel, which it was 
difficult to understand, inasmuch as hay 
was cheaper. Oats had varied very 
little, and straw was rather less than it 
was last year. 

Mr. BRAND said, the hon. and 
gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot) would see, on reference to page 16, 
that the increase of £105,000 was due 
to the large replacement of men which 
took place in connection with the Egyp- 
tian Campaign. The same explana- 
tion applied to the excess in respect of 
forage. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £784,000, Clothing Establish- 
nents, Services, and Supplies. 


{Junz 28, 1883} 
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Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he hoped the Committee would receive 
some full explanation from ‘he noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War with regard to any proposal that 
might be entertained for changing the 
uniform of the British Army. The noble 
Marquess had stated, on a former occa- 
sion, that no attempt would be made to 
make any change of the kind until after 
the discussion of the present Vote. He 
did not see many supporters of the “‘ dear 
old red” present on that occasion; but 
he did hope that there would be many 
hon. Members, even if they were not 
soldiers, who would be found ready to 
stand up for that colour which had been 
worn by their troops for so many years. 
They all knew that for a very long 
period of time their Army had been 
clothed in red. In looking into some old 
records he saw that red was the colour 
of his own regiment, the Royal Dra- 
goons, at the time they were serving in 
Tangier as long ago as the year 1661. 
Again, there was no doubt that in the 
time of Queen Anne that colour was still 
in use, and he believed that all the 
troops engaged in the wars of Marl- 
borough fought in red, which colour had 
been in use from then up to the present 
time. With these traditions, he asked 
whether they ought tochange thatcolour? 
They all knew what the “ thin red line ”’ 
had done in every quarter of the globe. 
What it had done in India, in the Penin- 
sula, at Waterloo, and at the Alma; in 
short, throughout the Crimean War, and 
all the other wars in which this country 
had been engaged. If his memory was 
not at fault, he believed that a General 
Officer, who had served with great dis- 
tinction in India, was at one time de- 
prived of his chance of getting a com- 
mand of a Division, because he had not 
appeared on parade in red, but in 
kharkee, or in a suit of white. This 
was recorded against him ; and if it were 
true, that General Officer was punished 
for not appearing in the very colour they 
were now asked to abolish. For his own 
part, he should protest, as strongly as 
possible, against any alteration of the 
colour of the national uniform. It must 
not be said that they were only going to 
put men in undress into this grey uni- 
form, because they would soon hear from 
the military authorities that they could 
not have two sorts of uniform. He was 
satisfied that, before long, if this change 
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were made, the red would disappear 
altogether, and nothing would be left 
but that miserable rabbit colour, or slate 
colour, which was now worn by the 
Devonshire Volunteers. What was the 
case with foreign nations? The Prus- 
sians made no change in their uniform, 
which could be seen twice as far off 
as the red uniform of our troops. And 
then they were going to change tho 
colour, because some people thought 
that with the arms of precision now 
in use it was dangerous to appear 
in the old colour. The French Army 
was dressed in blue and red trousers; 
but it once happened to a regiment 
of Chasseurs, that their trousers were 
changed to blue, and when they went 
into action, the result was that they 
were fired upon by their own men. He 
believed that if the Army were polled, 
99 out of every 100 men, as well as the 
whole country, would raise their voices 
against any change from the national 
colour. If it was said that the scarlet 
was not so good on service as some other 
colours, he recommended that they 
should go back to the old dark or Turkey 
red for the undress uniform, which would 
be more invisible than the scarlet, and 
because it did not stain so readily, was, 
therefore, much more serviceable. For 
it was, indeed, a most important thing 
that every General Officer should know 
his own troops coming up, and the red 
through a glass, however stained, could 
always be seen. Such would not be 
the case with grey. They also had it 
on the highest authority in the Army 
that no change of the kind should 
be made, for His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, presiding at a din- 
ner in the City, had said that he hoped 
no alteration whatever would take place 
in the national uniform. They all knew 
that His Royal Highness was expressing 
the general sentiment in saying this, and 
they were glad that he had done so 
loudly and fearlessly ; because in these 
days of change no one knew what the 
next day might bring forth. But it was 
felt that the Army was not in the hands 
of military authorities. He said it with 
all respect, that there were civilians at 
the War Office who were dictating to 
the Government what should be done 
with the Army, and military officers felt 
that they were under the dominion of 
someone whose object in making these 
alterations was economy, and not what 
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the requirements of the Service de- 
manded. When he looked upon the 
Committee which had been appointed, he 
did not think that the Army had much 
confidence in it, except so far as one or 
two names were concerned. To what 
tests had the red colour been subjected ? 
It was said that it was very conspicuous 
in the case of large bodies of troops ; but 
did any Member of the Committee recol- 
lect the advance of the Prussians at 
Spicheren, who could be seen from the 
moment they moved from Saarbrucken ? 
The same remark applied to the Battle 
of Gravelotte, which was won at last only 
by the desperate efforts of three or four 
regiments of Prussian Dragoons. There 
was no desire on the part of the Prussians 
to change the national uniform which, 
with the spiked helmet, was as conspi- 
cuous as anything could possibly be. To 
say that the enemy would not know the 
position of the Army when large bodies 
of troops were moving was an absurdity. 
They knew this by their scouts, who found 
out the number and size of the battalions 
on the march. - But it might be that, in 
isolated cases—patrols, pickets, and small 
bodies of men, for instance—the men 
were more exposed in red than in some 
other colours. But it must be remem- 
bered that it was the business of men so 
engaged to keep out of sight; and he 
ventured to say that as long as the belts, 
helmets, and other accoutrements were 
the same as those now worn, the red 
coat would make no difference what- 
ever. They were now asked to destroy 
the respect which had existed for that 
colour, and which for centuries had been 
the national colour in the British Army ; 
and he could not allow any such change 
to be made without entering against it 
his most earnest protest. 

Mr. BRAND said, he hoped he should 
be able to remove, by a very brief state- 
ment, the fears which had been expressed 
by his hon. and gallant Friend with 
regard to a change in the colour of the 
Army uniform. In the first place, he 
thought he had given to a portion of the 
speech of the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War, on the introduc- 
tion of the Army Estimates, a construc- 
tion which it did not bear. The exact 
words used by the noble Marquess 
were— 


“T do not think it at all desirable to force 
this change upon the Army. The course which 
we propose to adopt is to issue a certain amount 
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of clothing of the new colour as an experiment. 
I have omitted to state that the Committee do 
not recommend any change to be made in the 
colour of the full-dress uniform.”—(3 Hansard, 
[277] 286-7.) 


The question was simply this. The 
great increase in the range of modern 
rifles had made it necessary to consider, 
as far as they could, the question of the 
safety of their troops. No doubt, when 
troops were massed together, it made 
little or no difference whether they were 
dressed in grey or red uniforms. When, 
however, they were engaged in picket 
duty, skirmishing, or similar operations, 
the case was different; the individual 
soldier was very much exposed; and, 
personally, he thought that, under such 
circumstances, it would be an advantage 
to place the men in colours that were 
less conspicuous. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had introduced into his speech a 
reference to the recommendation of Lord 
Bury’s Committee on the subject of the 
uniform of the Volunteers ; but he would 
point out that the recommendation of 
that Committee was not made because 
of any superiority as between one colour 
and another, but simply on the ground 
of uniformity, as was stated in the Re- 
port. But it did so happen that in 1869 
the Committee, over which General 
Lindsay presided, recommended grey, 
or rifle-green, for the Volunteers, be- 
cause it was said that scarlet changed 
colour, and was easily soiled. The posi- 
tion was this—Certain trials were being 
made with respect to the kharkee 
colour, in order to arrive at a conclusion 
as to whether that colour would be best. 
His hon. and gallant Friend was wrong 
in thinking that the military officers 
were over-ridden in this matter by civi- 
lians. All he could say was that the 
Commanding Officers had been asked to 
try this experiment in their regiments ; 
and he was informed that the proposal 
had been accepted in the case of 28 
regiments unconditionally. That, he 
thought, showed that Commanding Offi- 
cers were anxious that the experiment 
should be tried. There was no inten- 
tion, at the present time, to deal with 
the dress of officers. On the grounds 
he had stated, and seeing that it was 
not, in any sense, intended to sub- 
stitute kharkee for the red uniform, 
he thought that common sense would 
suggest that the experiment should be 
made. 


{JunzE 28, 1883} 
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Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he was 
glad the Government were proceeding 
in this matter in the manner stated by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. There were two points to be 
considered—one of sentiment, and the 
other of utility. He had no doubt that 
there was a deep feeling with regard to 
the red uniform, not only in the Army, 
but also in the minds of the people ; and 
anyone acquainted with their military 
history would know that ever since their 
troops had worn that colour it had been 
associated with the greatest victories of 
this country. He believed that Lord 
Macaulay said that the red uniform ori- 
ginated with the Dutch Guards of King 
William. It was associated, no doubt, 
in the minds of their troops with the 
victories of Marlborough, and the success 
that had happily attended their arms ever 
since. With regard to the question of 
utility, it had been his good fortune to 
serve in three or four quarters of the 
world; and he recollected that when his 
regiment was fighting the Kaffirs in the 
bush at the Cape, it was found that the 
red uniform, which alone was worn by 
officers and men, got soon soiled, and 
became, in consequence, very nearly in- 
visible. It was, however, very difficult 
to lay down any rule as to the relative 
visibility, or otherwise, of colours, so 
much depending upon atmospheric and 
other conditions. He could conceive 
that in Egypt red would be much more 
visible than in some other countries. 
Again, they must not suppose that on 
service thered coat of the soldier retained 
that brilliant hue which they were accus- 
tomed to see in St. James’s Park. There 
was one advantage possessed by the red 
uniform— namely, that it did not allow 
our troops to mistake the enemy for some 
of themselves; nor, on the other hand, 
could the enemy mistake our troops. 
There was some advantage in that, be- 
cause what had happened in the Crimea 
was not likely to occur often in the case of 
our troops—one British regiment would 
not fire into another, under the impres- 
sion that it belonged to theenemy. If the 
troops were dressed in the material now 
being experimented with, they would 
be in a colour very much like the Rus- 
sian grey ; and, again, if the atmosphere 
were thick there would be a resemblance 
to the bluish grey of the Austrian Army ; 
and, of course, under the circumstances 
of war with either of those two Powers, 
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an accident might happen that would be 
very much regretted. These considera- 
tions, he thought, were very deserving 
of the attention of the Government. He 
was extremely glad to hear that the 
colour was to be experimented upon, 
and that they were to have the opinions 
of Regimental Officers with regard to 
it. He did not wish to cast any slur 
upon the constitution of the Committee ; 
but he would remark that, although it 
had amongst its Members four Staff 
Officers, he did not see that it included 
a single Regimental Officer. As he re- 
garded that as a misfortune, he could 
not help thinking it would be well if 
the Committee; were’a little enlarged, so 
as to comprise one or two Commanding 
Officers actually in command at the time. 
He thought, however, his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend was in error in supposing 
that this proposal emanated from civi- 
lians. As a matter of fact, having read 
the Report, he could not find that any 
civilians were on the Committee at all. 
It was true that Professor Abel was 
called upon to give his opinion; but he 
was not a Member of the Committee. A 
recommendation had been made that the 
colour of the belts, havresacks, and 
ornaments should be changed. The 
present arrangement gave a great deal 
of trouble to the soldier ; and he thought 
that umber, although not so pretty in 
effect, would be much more serviceable. 
He trusted that whatever change did 
take place it would only be sanctioned 
after the greatest consideration. 
Cartain MAXWELL-HERON said, 
he was glad to hear that if the change 
suggested was carried out it would only 
affect the undress uniform. Three Gene- 
ral Officers had sat upon the Committee 
referred to, and two of them had com- 
manded regiments wearing a green uni- 
form. Lord Wolseley never commanded 
a regiment at all; therefore they might 
have little sentiment as regards the red 
colour. With regard to what the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Brand) had said, it 
would be injudicious on the part of 
officers commanding regiments to refuse 
to accept the experiment, considering the 
high quarter from which the offer came. 
He had had experience in India and other 
parts in regard to the colour of the 
uniform, and he had never found that 
red had produced any effects detrimental 
to the soldier. But unless the shooting 
of the Army greatly improved, and 
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became more effective than they knew it 
to have been in Egypt during the late 
campaign, it would matter little what 
colour the British soldier was clothed 
in. He hoped the British Army would 
always be clothed in the colour in which 
all their battles had been fought, and 
their victories won. They were now 
12,000 men under their proper strength, 
and he believed that the colour of the 
uniform had great influence in attract- 
ing recruits; and he was certain that if 
the Army was dressed in grey, or green, 
they would not be able to get recruits 
until they increased the rate of pay. 
Sir HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
had had 80 years’ experience in the Army 
of different coloured uniforms. His ob- 
jection to even the undress uniform of 
the Army being grey was this—there 
were two shades of grey, and it was 
very difficult to get the shades to agree 
year after year. When he first joined 
the Army, 31 years ago, the soldiers 
wore trousers of a grey mixture with 
red coats; and even in the present day, 
in the Infantry of the Line, the same 
difficulty was largely experienced. After 
the Crimean War that grey mixture was 
given up, because of this difficulty; and 
he still adhered to red as the colour of 
the uniform of the English Army, and 
would do his utmost to retain that colour 
for the fighting dress. If the authorities 
decided that grey was to be the undress 
uniform of the Army, he would urge 
that it should be simply undress for 
fatigue duty and in barracks; but that 
when the men were out of barracks, or 
away from the country, they should be 
allowed to wear the uniform as full 
dress, for he was certain that the pro- 
posed change in colour would be very de- 
trimental to the recruiting for the Army. 
He felt certain that the reason why 
recruiting was at the present moment at 
such a low point was due to the fact 
that men were parading the streets and 
the country in grey uniforms. If grey 
was generally adopted, there would still 
be further difficulty in obtaining recruits. 
He happened to be acquainted with the 
uniform of the 8rd Devon Volunteers, 
and he was satisfied that that colour 
would not be altogether serviceable for 
Her Majesty’s Army. It was either 
too dark or too light; and if it was 
decided that that should be the colour 
for the future, he hoped the authorities 
would take into consideration the advice 
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he had offered as one who had had 30 
years’ experience, and make the grey 
uniform only undress uniform. 

OotoneL ALEXANDER said, there 
were few military subjects in which he 
did not entirely concur with the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), and it was 
therefore with great regret that he found 
himself compelled to differ from the 
hon. and gallant Member, to a certain 
extent, upon this important subject. 
That regret was the more profound, 
because, so far as sentiment was con- 
cerned, his feelings were entirely in 
unison with those of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member. He admitted that it would 
be a rude wrench to break with the tra- 
ditions of so many hundreds of years, 
and to suddenly give up the familiar 
scarlet of our uniform which was asso- 
ciated with so many glorious recollec- 
tions. It was quite impossible to ignore 
sentiment upon this question; and he 
was quite prepared to acknowledge that 
the success or failure of their recruiting 
would depend, to a great extent, on the 
retention or discontinuance of the present 
colour. But, while giving the fullest 
weight to sentimental considerations, he 
felt that there was something even higher 
than sentiment, and that was the para- 
mount necessity of economizing, by every 
means in their power, the valuable lives 
of the soldiers composing their small, 
but very expensive Army. Last year 
he should have hesitated a great deal 
before consenting to the discontinuance ; 
but he had reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that, in the face of the Report 
of this Committee, there was no alterna- 
tive but to adopt their suggestion. 
Ooming, as it did, from three very emi- 
nent Generals, assisted by the highest 
scientific knowledge, it appeared to him 
that the Report of the Committee was 
absolutely conclusive. The experiments 
of that Committee were conducted under 
varying conditions of weather, atmos- 
phere, surroundings, and back grounds, 
the object being to make the experi- 
ments as exhaustive as possible. Ex- 
periments were made on six days; three 
in winter, one in spring, and two in the 
summer, and the result was to eliminate 
all the colours now used in the dress of 
the British Army. The conspicuousness 
of white or red was demonstrated, and it 
was shown also that the brickdust uni- 
form was only a shade better than the 
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present scarlet. It must have caused that 
distinguished rifleman, General Hawley, 
a severe pang to be obliged to condemn 
the scarlet of their Infantry and the blue 
of their Artillery, as well as the green 
of the Rifle Brigade and 60th Rifles, and, 
without hesitation, recommend that the 
uniform of the 3rd Devon Volunteers 
should be adopted as the service dress 
of the British Army. He had no doubt 
that the Committee came to that decision 
very reluctantly ; but the Report was 
unanimous. He was extremely glad to 
find that the Committee, deeming it in- 
advisable to break with the glorious 
traditions of the British Army, so far as 
colour was concerned, recommended the 
retention for full dress uniform of the 
present colours ; and he sincerely hoped 
hoped those colours might not be 
discontinued, for he was fully convinced 
that a neat and attractive uniform 
was of great importance in obtaining a 
steady and continuous supply of recruits. 
It had been said that this proposal was 
only the thin end of the wedge, and was 
a preliminary to the entire abandonment 
of the present uniform; but he really 
could not understand why that should 
be the case. At the present moment, 
the Guards and the Highlanders had 
an undress uniform different in colour 
from the full-dress uniform. Last year, 
when the Guards went to Egypt they 
left their bearskins behind them; and 
no one would, he supposed, propose that 
for that reason the bearskins should be 
discontinued. Theservice uniform should 
differ in shape as well as in colour from 
the undress, for the latter should be 
looser than the former. He hoped never 
to see the day when the Guards would 
go on any sentry duty in London in 
Norfolk jackets. Such an idea was alto- 
gether most incongruous, and not in 
accord with their conceptions of smart- 
ness of a soldier; but he could not see 
how there was any more reason why a 
soldier should wear full-dress uniform 
on service than for hon. Members of 
that House when in the country to dress 
as they did in London. His own idea 
was, that the best way to partially retain 
the present uniform was to adopt the 
suggestions of the Committee, and he 
did not see what was the use of appoint- 
ing a Committee at all if, when they 
reported unanimously, their recommen- 
dations received no attention. The Go- 
vernment would incur grave responsi- 
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bility by rejecting the recommendations 
of that Committee, backed as they were 
by such an overwhelming weight of pro- 
fessional as well as scientific authority. 
Sm HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
wished to draw attention to the question 
of worn-out clothing, which was dealt 
with by paragraph 146 of the Regu- 
lations. That paragraph required that 
clothing which had been worn for a 
year, except such as was required to be 
retained for the use of recruits, should 
be taken into regimental stores; and 
under paragraph 147 a soldier who did 
not return his clothing to the stores 
after the expiration of the period for 
which it was issued would render him- 
self liable to be tried by court martial 
for making away with the clothes. He 
had been given to understand that 
these paragraphs were very objectionable 
indeed to the Army in general, and 
especially to recruits. The soldier at 
the end of 12 months was obliged to 
hand into the store the clothing he had 
worn during that period, and it then 
became public property. After that, it 
was passed over to a recruit as the 
uniform in which he was to go through 
his preliminary drills. It was said that 
the education of the Army was now 
considerably improved, and that the 
recruits were of better quality and 
better education than they had been for 
many years past. He was informed 
that these recruits, with this supposed 
improved education, were very much 
disappointed and disgusted at having 
handed over to them for their prelimi- 
nary drill the garments which had been 
worn by some other men for 12 months. 
Besides that objection, this was a mat- 
ter which involved a great deal of extra 
trouble to the Quartermaster of the 
regiment in preparing returns, and look- 
ing after all this clothing. This duty 
was very distasteful to officers of that 
position. Then, again, some of the 
clothing issued to recruits was returned 
to stores by men who had been dis- 
charged, and some men returned the 
clothes in a far cleaner state than others. 
But, however that might be, it was, he 
thought, very objectionable that recruits 
should have to wear old clothing after 
other men had been wearing it for 12 
months. Then there was no doubt, he 
thought, that the soldier would very 
much prefer at the end of 12 months 
to purchase his old and comfortable 
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clothing; and he wished to urge the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance to con- 
sider whether it would not be possible 
to revise these two paragraphs. He 
believed that this present system had 
prevented a good many respectable and 
serviceable men joining the Army. 

Mr. BRAND said, the adoption of 
the principle that the clothing was the 
property of the State was recommended, 
in the first instance, by the present 
Quartermaster General, and, subse- 
quently, approved of by the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Stanley). The hon. Member (Sir Henry 
Fletcher) had done good service in call- 
ing attention to this point, which had, in 
fact, already engaged the attention of 
the Secretary of State for War; but 
there was a misapprehension on this 
point. Any time-expired articles might 
be retained for an additional period if the 
Commanding Officer thought there was 
any necessity for such retention; and it 
was further provided that if articles of 
clothing, not time-expired, were re- 
turned to the stores damaged through 
wilfulness, the necessary repairs would 
be carried out at the expense of the 
soldier; but that if they were returned 
in good condition no charge would be 
made upon the soldier. Proposals were 
now being considered for giving to re- 
cruits a serge uniform for the purpose 
of preliminary drill. 

Coronet STANLEY said, he was glad 
to learn that the clothing of soldiers 
was still to be regarded as the property 
of the State. There was a twofold object 
in the adoption of that principle. One 
was to save the articles which were pre- 
viously wasted ; and the other, and more 
important, object was to taks away any 
excuse from those who dealt in old 
clothes, and who, unfortunately, were 
sometimes only too ready to facilitate 
desertion in order to get hold of the 
clothes. If the clothes were declared to 
be the property of the State the soldier 
had no right to dispose of them, and in 
that way a great blow was struck at 
people who were willing to make bar- 
gains with soldiers for their clothes. 
That was a matter which should be 
looked on, perhaps, a little in the light 
of sentiment, as well as by the considera- 
tion of how much further wear there 
would be in the clothes. He had no 
doubt that soldiers would be very glad 
to purchase some of the old uniforms at 
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a low price; but many of the things 
which were sent back to the stores were 
in such a condition that they ought to 
be destroyed, and he hoped that con- 
sideration would not be lost sight of. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,269,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Supply, Manufacture, and Repair of 
Warlike and other Stores (including Establish- 
ments of Manufacturing Departments), which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1884.”’ 

Strr HENRY HOLLAND desired to 
bring under the notice of the Committee 
a matter of some importance which came 
before the Public Accounts Committee 
of this year upon Vote 12, when they 
were considering the Appropriation Ac- 
count for 1881-2. There was a net de- 
ficit upon the Army Vote for that year 
of £44,197, and it became the duty 
of the Committee to examine into the 
reasons why that deficit occurred, and 
whether it might not have been avoided. 
In the first place, the Committee had to 
inquire whether the Department were 
to blame in not having brought forward 
a larger original Estimate. They found, 
however, in this case, as he was bound 
to say they had found in most other cases, 
that the Department were not in fault 
upon this point. They had then, in the 
second place, to consider ‘whether a 
Supplemental Estimate should not have 
been presented, so as to avoid the deficit. 
It was quite clear that if a Department 
had any reason to think that there 
might be a deficit, they were bound to 
apply for a Supplemental Estimate ; 
because in this way Parliament had 
practically a better opportunity of exa- 
mining into the expenditure of the De- 
partment than it had after a deficit had 
been incurred. Now, an inquiry whe- 
ther a Supplemental Estimate should 
not have heen presented was simple 
enough in the case of the Civil Service 
Departments, and for this reason—that 
those Departments were quite separate 
from each other, and any deficit upon 
one Vote could not be met by any surplus 
that might arise upon any other Vote. 
For example, a deficit on the Irish Edu- 
cation Vote could not be covered by a 
surplus upon the English Education Vote. 
But the case was quite different with 
the great spending Departments of the 
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War Office and Admiralty. In those 
Departments the- savings or surplus 
upon one Vote might be applied, with 
the consent of the Treasury, to cover 
the deficit or excess expenditure upon 
another Vote. Thus savings on the 
Stores Vote might be applied to meet a 
deficit on the Works Vote, and so on. 
When, therefore, the Public Accounts 
Committee inquired into the cause of the 
deficit of £44,197, and why a Supple- 
mental Estimate was not taken, they 
were met by the reply that the Depart- 
ment had expected that the deficit would 
have been covered by surpluses upon 
other Votes. The attention of the Com- 
mittee was then directed to Vote 12, 
when a remarkable state of things was 
disclosed, showing that there was a de- 
fective system of accounting at the War 
Office. He would venture to read to the 
Committee a few paragraphs of the Re- 
port of the Public Accounts Committee, 
in which the point was shortly stated, 
and in which suggestions were made for 
an improvement of that system. They 
report that— 


“Your Committee were surprised to learn 
that in addition to these general difficulties in 
the way of making an accurate calculation of 
the expenditure, a deficit of £70,000, or there- 
abouts, was incurred in the Store Vote, upon 
which Vote it was believed, apparently up to 
January 1882, that there would have been a 
surplus, or at all events that there would have 
been no deficit. This Department is especially 
under the control of the Office for the larger 
portion of its expenditure. The Accountant 
General could give no satisfactory explanation 
upon the matter, and the officer who had the 
charge of the expenditure at the time has left 
the office. 

‘Tt appears to your Committee that if proper 
steps had been taken for the purpose, there 
should have been sufficient information in Janu- 
ary 1882 to have enabled the Department to 
make out a sufficiently accurate estimate of the 
probable expenditure and wants of the Depart- 
ment for the financial year. 

“Tn truth, the only defence put forward by 
the Department is that it was believed, as late 
as January 1882, that the surpluses on the whole 
accounts would be sufficient to cover the deficits. 

‘* Your Committee consider that the chances 
of such miscalculations being made would be, 
if not altogether removed, yet very much di- 
minished, if a better system of rendering ac- 
counts prevailed in the War Office. They 
would suggest that the accounts should be kept 
closer up, and rendered at least quarterly, which 
they are informed was formerly the practice in 
the Office. 

“The course pursued in the Office with a 
view to ascertain the financial position of things, 
and to judge whether Supplementary Estimates 
will be needed, is fully explained by the Ac- 
countant General in his evidence. The state- 
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ment that has been made out in the Depart- 
ment for the first half year is looked to mainly 
as a guide as to whether the expenditure is 
going on at the ordinary rate or not. This in- 
formation is supplemented by general inquiries 
of the heads of the Departments whether they 
think that there is anything likely to arise 
which will cause a disturbance in the expendi- 
ture of their several Departments. Upon that 
half-yearly statement, and upon those replies, 
which, it is stated, are general and not in 
figures, a conclusion is arrived at whether 
money should be asked for. 

“Your Committee suggest that these in- 

quiries from the heads of the Department and 
the replies should be more definite; that they 
should be in writing; and that they should be 
placed on record.” 
He wished to know whether effect would 
be given to these suggestions of the 
Public Accounts Committee, as it would 
be seen that the matter was one of con- 
siderable importance ? 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER said, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Midhurst 
had alluded to what was the present 
poeiire, and to what he hoped would 

e the future practice of the War Office 
in regard to the rendering of accounts. 
One of the recommendations of the 
Public Accounts Committee, over which 
‘his hon. Friend so ably presided, was 
that the accounts should be rendered, 
not vivd voce, but in writing, in order 
that a more effectual check might be 
a over the expenditure of money, 
and that the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee might be able to see how the 
account itself was being kept. He was 
able to assure his hon. Friend that the 
Department saw no difficulty whatever 
in rendering these accounts in writing, 
instead of vivd voce, as at present, so that 
there would both bea record in the Office, 
and the Public Accounts Committee 
would be able to have recourse to it. 
As to the second, the more important 
point that his hon. Friend had alluded 
to — namely, the desirability of pre- 
paring Supplementary Estimates where 
there was a deficit, it would be impos- 
sible, in the present instance, to state 
how much was wanted while the war 
was going on—that was to say, it would 
have been difficult to tell how much 
money was wanted within the time at 
which it would be necessary to give this 
information. But it was possible to 
make an estimate within, say, 1 per 
cent of the total amount; and in the 
particular case referred to, though it 
was true that there was a deficiency 
of £73,000 in spite of its having been 
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believed, up to January, there would be 
a surplus, that was to be accounted for 
by the fact that a war was taking place 
in a distant country, and the accounts 
were not rendered so early as they 
otherwise would have been. The Ac- 
countant General had, with him, gone 
through these matters very carefully ; 
and they thought they saw their way 
to returning to what was the former 
practice in the War Office—and that 
was the point which the hon. Mem- 
ber had specially alluded to—namely, 
of rendering the accounts, as far as 
possible, quarterly instead of half-yearly. 
He could not say, in the event of 
such wars as that in South Africa 
again taking place, that the Depart- 
ment of the War Office would always 
be assured of receiving these items 
in time to make up the quarterly ac- 
count; but there was every inclina- 
tion on the part of the Office to shorten 
the time over which the accounts ex- 
tended, and the Accountant General had 
arranged with him for a return to the 
former practice, whenever possible, of 
rendering accounts quarterly, instead of 
half-yearly, from all branches of the 
Service under the Finance Department. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he was 
sorry to see, during the discussion of 
such a Vote as this for a sum of 
£1,269,500, such empty Benches in the 
Committee. He could recollect, on 
former Army Estimates, that when the 
Vote for guns and small arms, and so 
forth, came on, the Committee was far 
more crowded than it was at present. 
He, of course, trusted that they had now 
got into the ‘‘ piping times of peace,” 
and that they would not in a hurry have 
to goto war again. He could not, how- 
ever, take the view that because they 
were at peace that, therefore, hon. Mem- 
bers should do nothing, and not seek to 
inform their minds as to the condition 
of the Service. He should like to say 
something, first of all, with regard to 
the Ordnance Committee. This Com- 
mittee was instituted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Childers), some two or 
three years ago. That Committee was 
established in consequence of the alarm 
that was felt at the difficulties experi- 
enced by the Heads of the Artillery and 
Engineering Department, in carrying 
out all the various arrangements as to 
the manufacture of guns, so as to sup- 
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ply, not only the Military Department, 
ut also the Navy. It was felt that 
there should be an Ordnance Committee, 
or some authority of that kind, to whom 
reference should bemade. To his mind, 
it was a great question whether it would 
not have been better to adhere to the old 
system. He knew that there was con- 
siderable trouble, and he was aware of 
what the officials at the War Office, 
especially the Director of Artillery, 
had to go through, and he knew that an 
increased responsibility was more or less 
thrown upon the Secretary of State ; but 
considering what had happened, and 
that it was two years or more since the 
Ordnance Committee had been appointed, 
he must say they had seen very little 
result indeed from its labours. The 
Committee was appointed to consider 
whether any change was necessary in 
the system of ordnance. It was ad- 
mitted that in consequence of the vast 
improvements in powder, especially 
in pebble powder, it would be ab- 
solutely necessary, under any circum- 
stances, to adopt breech-loading guns, 
especially in the case of the Navy. He 
could not for the life of him understand 
why such an enormous delay had taken 
place on the part of the Ordnance Com- 
mittee in making known their views, 
seeing that it might be laid down as 
a premiss that they must adopt the 
breech-loading system. The Gentlemen 
upon the Committee were all men of 
great experience, and of skill as experts, 
and they had the advantage of hearing 
all that was to be said—and there was 
a great deal to be said—by Members 
of both Professions of that House. 
These Gentlemen had all had experi- 
ence for several years past of the War 
Office system, and they had, which 
was the strongest consideration of all, 
the knowledge that the Navy at the 
present moment was certainly not very 
far superior in guns to that of any 
Marine Power, and that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that they should have 
the best possible gun in the world in the 
shortest possible time. That matter, he 
believed, was touched upon in the Naval 
Estimates, and he trusted it would not 
be lost sight of, but that it would be 
strenuously kept before the notice of the 
Government. That might lead to their 
discovering whose fault it was that they 
had not goton faster. He believed that 
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upon; but, so far as he knew, none of 
Her Majesty’s ships at that moment were 
thoroughly armed with this weapon. He 
believed they would hear more about 
this matter, however. Well, that was 
a ay upon which he particularly 
wished to question the Government—as 
to what progress they were making with 
the heavy ordnance, and when they 
could expect to have the pattern of guns 
finally approved of, and what orders 
were still outstanding for naval arma- 
ments? Then they came to the military 
question, and it was impossible for him 
to say, of course, what progress had 
been made in this respect. When the 
Conservative Government left Office, in 
1880-1, by the following March it was 
calculated that there should be, at least, 
four heavy 100-ton guns in position at 
the various fortresses for which they 
were intended. Probably they had all 
been put in position; but he was not 
quite certain about it. Then, as to 80-ton 
guns, at that time there were only two. 
There was a question as to whether there 
should be any further manufacture of 
these guns, and that question entirely de- 
pended on the Committee. As to field 
artillery, when the Conservatives left 
Office, there were completed on the 
3lst of March, 1881, 579 guns, and 
there was a siege train of heavy and 
light guns. Of course, what one would 
be glad to ask was, whether these field 
batteries had been kept up to their old 
strength, and whether breach-loading 
guns had been substituted in some cases 
in the batteries? He knew there was 
a considerable difference of opinion on 
thé subject; but his opinion was at 
that time that the muzzle-loading guns 
did very well, and that before getting rid 
of them they should adopt the best pat- 
tern of breech-loader. However, there 
was a growing feeling in the House in 
favour of breach-loaders; and if field bat- 
teries were to be revised and re-manu- 
factured in the shape of breach-loaders, 
it was surely only fair for him to ask 
what progress had been made in that 
respect? There was a Committee ap- 
pointed—one of the hundred Committees 
at the War Office he was sorry to say— 
to inquire into the question of machine 
guns. That question was a very import- 
ant one to the Navy, and it was alsoa 
very important one for the Army. He 
was glad that they were waiting to ob- 
tain the experience of the Americans, 
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No doubt this experience had been ob- 
tained, and he should hope that the 
Oommittee had not followed the ex- 
ample of the Ordnance Committee, but 
had arrived at some result, and were in 
a position to order machine guns for the 
Navy in such proportion as to make it 
at least equal to France or Germany. 
Another gun had been referred to this 
Committee—namely, the magazine gun. 
A great deal had been said about these 
weapons; but when the Conservative 
Government left Office the question was 
entirely in embryo. There was a good 
deal of difference of opinion with regard 
to these guns, many people doubting 
whether such complicated pieces of me- 
chanism would ever be useful in time of 
war; but, at the same time, its rapidity 
of fire was considered a great point, and 
there could be no question that in the 
hands of an expert and skilled marks- 
man it would doa great deal of damage. 
There might be some Report from the 
War Office—if there was he had never 
heard of it—as to the result of the in- 
quiries and experiments in regard to 
magazine guns. These were all im- 
portant matters, particularly as far as 
the House of Commons was concerned, 
because, sooner or later, he feared they 
would involve an enormous expendi- 
ture. These were questions of Ways 
and Means, and it was for the Execu- 
_ tive to decide how these guns were to 

be introduced, and in what proportion, 
having due regard to the state of pre- 
paration and efficiency which Foreign 
Powers were in in this matter. It was 
only the Executive that could decide 
on these questions, and they in the 
House of Commons were more or 
less obliged to follow the lead of the 
Executive. Considering the present Go- 
vernment had now been three years 
in Office they had surely had suffi- 
cient time to consider all these matters ; 
and looking at the amount of informa- 
tion they had obtained, and the excellent 
advice they had received from authorities 
on those abstruse and difficult questions, 
they should be able by this time to give 
the House to understand what progress 
they had made, and what progress they 
were likely to make. A great deal had 
been said as to the quantity of stores 
consumed in Egypt, and a great many 
people believed that their reserves of 
stores must have suffered very mate- 
rially. Many people were of opinion 
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that, the cost of the war having been 
only some £4,500,000, it was remark- 
ably economical; in fact, they could 
not for the life of them understand how 
it had been done. An idea had got 
abroad that the reserves of stores had 
been largely drawn upon. Without 
making that charge against the Govern- 
ment, he should like very much to know 
what was the amount of stores left be- 
hind by the late Government? He 
could only say that he should sincerely 
rejoice to find that everything had been 
kept up as the late Government had left 
it. They had the advantage—an advan- 
tage he did not at all despise—of taking 
a considerable sum of money in 1878 
for both the Army and the Navy, and 
they made the best use they could of it 
by putting the reserve stores in the best 
possible position. On the 31st of March, 
1880, they had something like 503,000 
Martini-Henry rifles, of which 212,000 
had been issued to the troops and Re- 
serve Forces, and there were in store 
some 290,000. Of carbines they had 
issued 32,000 to the troops, and they 
had in store 19,000, making alto- 
gether 51,000. As to ammunition for 
small arms, it was laid down that the 
proper amount they should have should 
be at least 60,000,000 rounds; and it 
would be very satisfactory to know now 
that they had that quantity in store to 
use in case of emergency. Again, as to 
powder, he did not know—he did not 
suppose anyone knew — whether they 
had yet reached the end of invention in 
this respect. Powder had been steadily 
improving for some years, and they had 
now got to pebble powder, which gave, 
he believed, the greatest amount of 
force with the least amount of damage 
to the gun. That, as he had said before, 
had entailed upon them a fresh expense, 
as it was absolutely necessary, consider- 
ing the slow burning properties of this 
powder, that they should go from muzzle- 
loaders to breech-loaders. When the 
late Government left Office they had in 
store of this powder 312,000 barrels, of 
which 130,000 were ‘‘P2” pebble pow- 
der. He need not tell the Committee that 
of the 312,000 barrels, 130,000 barrels 
of the ‘‘ P 2” were of the most efficient 
kind ; because the “‘L G and L”’ powder 
was, after all, a powder that was only use- 
ful for salutes, although it could be used 
in case of emergency ; it was not powder 
they would think of using in connection 
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with the new and powerful guns they 
were manufacturing at the present 
moment, except under great emergency. 
And, amongst other stores, the late Go- 
vernment had left behind them 380 tons 
of gun-cotton. They had left also 431 
Whitehead torpedoes, 336 meant to be 
used for navalarmament. They left be- 
hindalsoa fair amount of camp equipage, 
of saddlery, and other stores. He men- 
tioned all these things because they 
were now in time of peace, and he did 
not think there would be much danger 
in the Government stating the quantities 
of these things they had in store. It 
would be very satisfactory to learn that 
they had a large amount of stores. The 
subject would be discussed again and 
again in that House in future years. 
‘he Estimates were, to a certain extent, 
larger than they had been since the 
Crimean War, in consequence of the 
progress in science and gunnery. The 
Estimates were large, and were grow- 
ing larger and larger every year. And 
they knew very well what the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) had said the other day as to the 
terms to be offered to recruits; and 
they were all anxious that the best 
article should be obtained. All matters 
of this kind must increase the expense 
of the Department. He was not at all 
an economist in the way of wishing to 
cut down expenditure where expendi- 
ture was absolutely necessary for the 
efficiency of the Service; but, at the 
same time, he thought that great care, 
caution, and prudence should be exer- 
cised in the introduction of anything 
new, and he was anxious that what was 
done should be done gradually ; because 
everything new meant greater expendi- 
ture. It was very difficult to say what 
course should be adopted to put an end 
to these difficulties with regard to the 
Navy ; but he thought it was impossible 
for one moment to wish that the Navy 
should have an Arsenal of itsown. Per- 
sons who advocated that could have very 
little idea of the enormous cost of such 
an undertaking, not only with regard to 
the first cost of arms, but also with regard 
to the manufacture of different patterns. 
Those who were familiar with the matter 
well knew that changes of pattern were 
always going on both in the machinery 
and carriages of guns; many thousands 
of pounds, he believed, were constantly 
being spent in alterations, and he could 
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not help thinking that there should be 
some strong central authority able to 
control the naval demands in that re- 
spect. He believed that the time would 
come when that House would endeavour 
to reduce this constantly increasing ex- 
penditure. When they considered the 
numerical strength of their Army, and 
compared its cost with that of the 
Armies of Foreign Powers, and when 
they compared the cost of their ships 
with that of foreign ships, however 
proud they might be of them, there 
could be no question that they did not 
manufacture as cheaply as some of their 
neighbours. He thought it right to call 
attention to these subjects, and he re- 
garded it as most useful that there should 
be a discussion on this Vote. His hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Brand), who took 
the greatest painsin this matter, would, 
doubtless, be of his opinion that it too 
frequently happened that these Votes 
were brought in at the end of the Ses- 
sion, when there was no opportunity 
of discussion, when few persons knew 
whether they were armed or unarmed, 
or whether they received value for the 
money spent or not. He hoped to get a 
reply, before the discussion terminated, 
on the questions he had felt it his duty 
to raise. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he had no wish 
whatever to delay the Vote. When he 
looked at the amounts asked for, he felt 
it perfectly useless to attempt to do any 
good by criticizing them; but he wished 
to enter his protest against the constant 
increase in the expense of the Establish- 
ment, which, to his knowledge, had gone 
on, year after year, to such an extent, 
that it was impossible to know what it 
would result in. When the first pro- 
posal was made with reference to the 
Establishment, it was stated that the 
annual cost would not exceed £35,000; 
but the Vote now asked for was 
£647,000, or £53,000 in excess of the 
amount for last year. It would seem 
that these Establishments were a sort of 
milch cow, to provide places and jobs for 
those who were employed in them. He 
never could get any accounts except 
from two officers who were employed 
apparently to do little or nothing. What 
they required was a debit and credit ac- 
count for the whole of these Establish- 
ments. In making up that statement, 
there should be a charge for interest on 
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be an account of stock taken, as was 
done in every commercial business, 
showing what had been consumed, what 
had been manufactured, and what re- 
mained over at the end of the year. 
When that was done, then only would 
they be able to see what was the cost of 
these Establishments to the country. 
But all they could get now was a long 
rambling statement, which he was satis- 
fied no accountant could make head or 
tail of. He felt it his duty to make 
these remarks, although he was ad- 
dressing them to empty Benches; but 
he would not delay the Vote for a mo- 
ment longer. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz) was mistaken with regard to the 
accounts. A statement was published 
every year showing exactly what had 
been spent in each of the different 
Offices. He had always looked upon it 
as a great difficulty, in reference to 
manufacturing establishments, that they 
had a tendenoy to reduce the expendi- 
ture in their accounts on all staple 
articles which they wished to show were 
produced cheaper by them as compared 
with the trade. Then they were apt to 
put the small articles in which the trade 
could not compete with them at as high 
a cost as possible. He did not think the 
hon. Member was right in thinking that 
the appointments were in the nature of 
sinecures; because many persons em- 
ployed in the Establishments had to 
work very hard and give great attention 
to the work required of them; and he 
believed that many of them would, upon 
examination, show a very fair amount of 
manufacturing knowledge. He was him- 
self in favour of these Establishments, 
because, if they did not exist, the Secre- 
tary of State for War would be com- 
pletely in the hands of private manu- 
facturers. The men employed under the 
existing system acquired technical skill, 
and the Secretary of State for War had 
always a staff of officers to advise him. 
It was, of course, quite possible that the 
system might be pushed too far; but he 
thought it a mistake to suppose that 
they could ever do without manu- 
facturing establishments for the Army 
and Navy altogether. Again, they might 
be reduced ; but he repeated that it was 
impossible to abolish them entirely. The 
tendency of private establishments would 
be, no doubt, to manufacture as cheaply 
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as possible; while the tendency in the 
case of a Public Department was to 
manufacture extremely well without re- 
gard to expense. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he could not allow the misconcep- 
tion of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) as 
to the meaning of the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz) to pass without correction. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham was quite 
well aware of the existence of the ac- 
counts referred to by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway. Indeed, one of 
the two accounts annually rendered for 
the Small Arms Factory at Enfield bore 
the name of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. It showed in minute detail 
the whole of the charges for turning out 
small arms, by debiting every kind of 
conceivable charge, even to the portion 
of charge which was incurred for Divine 
Service to the Arms Establishment, 
besides interest on capital, sinking fund, 
wear and tear, and other items, such as 
a private manufacturer would have to 
show in his books. The other Ordnance 
Departments, for guns, carriages, and 
laboratory stores had likewise annual 
accounts. But what his hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham urged was the 
exclusion of Vote 12 from the Army 
Estimates, by converting all the funds 
now shown therein into a separate 
manufacturing account, whereby all fully 
completed stores would be shown, and 
their cost, as well as the quantities and 
value of the materials at the opening 
and closing of the year. By this change, 
the difficulties about supplying naval 
ordnance and other supplies forthe Navy 
direct from this manufacturing establish- 
ment, and paying for the same out of 
funds provided in the Navy Estimates, 
would cease. The Army would, in like 
manner, pay for all supplies out of funds 
obtained in the Army Estimates. But 
even without this change, the Navy 
could pay for its ordnance and stores by 
means of voted sums. The Clothing 
Department, although under the War 
Office, now provided clothing for India, 
for police and others, and received from 
the Departments the value of the sup- 
plies, as shown in the Estimates. The 
continuance of the bad practice for the 
Navy in obtaining guns, projectiles, and 
gunpowder free of cost to the Navy, but 
at the charge of the Army, should be 
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terminated. It was the cause of great 
waste. At present the armament of the 
Navy was again under change, and was 
the fifth within the past 25 years. Now, 
this new armament could not be made 
up of fewer than 3,000 pieces of various 
calibres,and the capital representing this 
complete armament might be valued at 
£4,000,000; and all this large amount 
must, under the existing bad practice, 
fall on the charges for the Army, thereby 
largely swelling the cost of this branch 
of the Service. At this rate, the five 
changes in the armaments within 25 
years must have swelled the expenses 
of the Army by from £15,000,000 to 
£20,000,000. The evil was still greater, 
for by making the Naval officers depend 
on the Army for the guns of the Fleet, 
it not only engendered carelessness in 
the way of arming the vessels, but, what 
was a great evil, the scientific questions 
involved in the description of gun and 
projectile most fit for naval servize were 
not properly considered by naval offi- 
cers. No doubt, the Navy Estimates 
now bore the cost of foreign ship trans- 
port of the Army. This practice was 
equally objectionable, as the money 
needed for providing transports ought 
to be voted in the Army Estimates 
and paid over to the Transport Depart- 
ment, which hired the transports. Look- 
ing at the long delay in arming the 
Fleet, and the urgent necessity for 
having their first line of defence in the 
most effective state, he would earnestly 
advise a special loan of £4,000,000 to 
be raised, and employed to pay for the 
guns, projectiles, and gunpowder imme- 
diately the stores were available. The 
loan might be paid off in six or seven 
years, by an annuity which would ap- 
pear in the Estimates of the Navy. 
There was one point to which attention 
had already been drawn, and that was 
the large excess on Vote 12 of the Army 
Charges in the Accounts of 1881-2. The 
excess of expenditure would have been 
far larger but for the mistake in the 
appropriation in aid, which turned out 
to have been far in excess of the esti- 
mated amount. There was no excuse 
for any excess in the expenditure of 
Vote 12. A Liability Book of all orders 
for purchases of stores would effectually 
protect the Departments which controlled 
Vote 12 from any excess, and it was to 
be hoped that in future the excess would 
be guarded against. 


Supply— 
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Sm HENRY FLETCHER also was 
of opinion that it was very desirable 
that the supply of naval guns should be 
taken out of the Army Estimates. They 
were now spending on the Army a con- 
siderable sum of money in connection 
with the Navy; and, looking at the 
state of the Army at the present mo- 
ment, he thought that money which 
was now voted in the Army Estimates 
for naval guns should be devoted to 
raising a further number of men in the 
Army. There was no doubt that to carry 
out the territorial system in a proper 
manner a very large number in excess 
of those at present would be required ; 
and he hoped the Government would 
seriously consider the advisability of 
doing away with this Navy Vote in 
the Army Estimates, so as to obtain an 
additional £600,000 for the use of the 
Army. 

Mr. MACFARLANE wished to call 
attention to the case of the inventor of 
the guns in use in the Navy. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
must not avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the grievances 
of any inventor. This is a Vote simply 
for ordnance and other warlike stores. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked whether, 
if he moved to reduce the Vote, he would 
be in Order in calling attention to this 
matter ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber would be in Order in moving -to 
reduce the Vote; but not in discussing 
the grievances of an inventor. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was glad to find that the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
agreed with the recommendation of the 
Public Accounts Committee. He had 
been rather surprised to find that the 
Vote had been under-estimated; and, 
therefore, he thought the noble Marquess 
had done well in accepting these recom- 
mendations, because he thought that, 
with careful supervision, such a mistake 
could not possibly recur. With regard 
to the noble Lord’s (Lord Eustace 
Cecil’s) question respecting magazine 
guns and machine guns, if anything in 
that direction was going on the public 
and the Committee were perfectly igno- 
rant of any intention on the part of 
the Government to introduce a new 
weapon. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, the 
Committee was still sitting. 
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Smr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said,} Mr. BRAND said, there were two 
he was aware of it; but he had not 100-ton guns now at Gibraltar, and one 
heard that anything was going to be) would shortly be sent out to Malta. Of 
done in the way of introducing new guns the 80-ton guns, two had been com- 
this year. If there was any such inten-| pleted; of the inferior artillery guns, 
tion, where were the guns to be made? | 290 had been appropriated to the field 
On this Vote hon. Members had a right | batteries at home; and with regard to 
to know whether the Committee had | the machine guns, 967 had been sup- 
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any such intention. The Martini-Henry, | 
when first introduced, was not a good | 
weapon, but that it was now a good 
weapon was generally acknowledged ; 
and, therefore, he should like to hear 
from the Surveyor General of the Ord- ; 
nance whether it was the intention of 
the Government to introduce a new arm ? | 
If so, he would ask whether that new | 
weapon was to be made at Enfield, and 
whether new machinery was to be set, 


plied to the Navy. Of those, 275 were 
of the Gardner pattern; but the ma- 
jority were Nordenfeldts. The result 
of experiments carried out by the Admi- 
ralty was the selection of the Norden- 
feldt guns, and those experiments showed 
that there would be no difficulty in con- 
structing the machine guns to throw 
shells as well as solid shot. The ques- 
tion of changing the rifle of the Army 
had been referred to a Departmental 


up at that place? because, as he was Committee, who were making experi- 
informed, the Government had been | ments both with the Martini-Henry and 
offered a most advantageous site in Bir- the magazine guns. With respect to 
mingham. They had a small manufac- stores; he did not think it was advisable 
tory at Birmingham already ; but it was to go into much detail ; but, generally 
not equal to their requirements. They | speaking, the stores were in a good ave- 
were now making all their own arms, , rage condition. They were taking this 
just as foreign countries were; but in| year money for 40,000,000 rounds of 
this country he thought it was advisable ; small arms ammunition. The stores of 





that the gun trade should have some 
share in that manufacture. The Go- 
vernment were quite right to have a 
manufactory of their own, because they 
could test the work made elsewhere; 
but if they manufactured all their guns, 
and then had to introduce new ma- 
chinery, it was better that they should 
set up a new manufactory in Birming- 
ham. He understood that the site and 
buildings they now had at Birmingham 
would fetch a very large sum, and that 
the new site and buildings would only 
cost the Government one-fourth of its ori- 
ginal value; and, by having the manu- 
factory at Birmingham, the Government 
would keep up the manufacture of mili- 
tary arms of precision, which, he was 
told, was dying out in that town. He 
believed the noble Marquess had been 
pestered to death about this matter; but 
he did not think it was out of place on 
a Vote of this kind to state that this 
site could be obtained, and that if they 
did not take it they might not have 
another opportunity of purchasing a site 
at such a reduced price. He objected to 
the Government trying to get everything 
into their own hands. They ought to 
keep their establishments within reason- 
able bounds, 





small arms were a trifle below the ave- 
rage; but that was owing to the issue of 
the Martini-Henry to the Militia, and the 
necessity of not very largely increasing 
the stores pending the decision of the 
Committee. He was very glad to have 
this opportunity of saying a few words 
generally with reference to this ques- 
tion. It would be found by reference to 
the Estimates that there was a decrease 
of £20,000; but that was only apparent. 
There was a transfer from the Army to 
the Navy Vote of £113,000 for gun 
mountings and stores; but, on the other 
hand, there was a transfer from the 
Navy to the Army Vote of £10,000, 
leaving a balance of £103,000. There- 
fore, if they deducted the sum of £20,000, 
which was the apparent decrease, from 
the £103,000 balance, there was a real 
increase of the Vote by £83,000. This 
increase was mainly on account of the 
Naval Service. The three principal 
items were saltpetre, sulphur, and gun- 
powder, which together amounted to 
£40,000; but it was well to mark here 
that the powder issued to the Navy was 
not charged to the Navy in the Vote. 
With reference to the cost of projectiles, 
theincrease in the cost for breech-loading 
ordnance was very considerable, There 
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was also an increase in the Army Vote 
of £114,000 for projectiles, and then 
there was a large increase for wages in 
the laboratory. There was also an in- 
crease on account of ammunition for 
small arm practice. These various items 
inereased the Vote by £83,000; and, 
looking to the future, he was sorry to say 
that he did not think there was any great 
chance of any large diminution in this 
Vote. On the contrary, he feared the re- 
verse would take place. With respect 
to the demands for the issue of Martini- 
Henry rifles to the Volunteers, and the 
enormous cost of these breech-loading 
ordnance for the Navy, it was impossible 
to suggest that there was any probability 
of a diminished Vote ; but, so far as the 
Army was concerned, he thought the 
Committee would agree that the Vote 
was exceedingly moderate, having re- 
gard to all the circumstances. With 
regard to the production of guns for the 
Navy, there had been charges made 
against the Department of delay in re- 
spect of those guns. He did not know 
whether those charges referred so much 
to the question as between the War 
Office and private firms, or as between 
the War Office and the Admiralty; but 
the policy of the Government had been 
to encourage private trade as far as pos- 
sible. It was mecessary, some years ago, 
to establish Government works, because 
they could not always depend upon pri- 
vate establishments. The Government 
were able in this way to check the cost 
of the guns; and he thought, on the 
whole, the system had resulted in the 
production of as good guns as, if not 
better than, those of any other nation in 
Europe. As to the question between 
the War Office and the Admiralty, it 
had been stated that naval opinion was 
ignored, and that these guns were forced 
on the Navy; but, as a matter of fact, 
officers of the Navy had been on every 
Committee appointed to consider this 
subject during the last 20 years. There 
were Naval Officers now serving on the 
Ordnance Committee, and not a single 
step was taken which was not directly 
approved of by the Director of Ordnance. 
There had been no delay with regard to 
construction. There had been very diffi- 
cult questions to settle; but there had 
been cordial co-operation between the 
Admiralty and the War Office. The 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester 
(Lord Henry Lennox) made a speech in 
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the House some time ago in which he 
condemned, in very severe language, 
the condition of the guns in the Navy. 
There was, however, no foundation for 
the statement of the noble Lord. The 
Conqueror had her guns, and at the time 
of which the noble Lord was speaking 
the guns were lying on the wharves. 
They had been in a state of transition as 
regarded ordnance in the Navy. There 
had been an entirechange in construction 
and material, and those changes had 
raised very difficult questions. Every 
attempt had been made with regard to 
this question, both by the Admiralty and 
the War Office, to overcome these diffi- 
culties. The delay, if there had been 
any, was owing to the difficulty of com- 
pleting the designs for the guns; and, 
for his part, he would frankly say he 
thought that delay had been advantage- 
ous; for there was no more important 
thing, in his opinion, than that the guns 
which were provided for the Navy should 
be such that the sailors who had to serve 
them should have confidence in them. 
Last year the whole question of construc- 
tion, and of the material used, was raised 
by Sir William Armstrong ; and the con- 
sequence was that the Committee had to 
take evidence of a great many skilled 
witnesses, and upon that evidence they 
had decided to change the material, and 
at the present time every gun under 
construction at Woolwich was being 
made of steel. It was satisfactory to 
know that the manufacturing depart- 
ments were now keeping up with the 
demands of the Navy. He did not know 
whether the Committee would care to 
hear of the condition of the present 
breech-loading ordnance ; but he might 
say, with reference to the 255 guns 
that were said to be out-standing, in a 
Report which was laid on the Table the 
other day, a considerable number were 
ready for issue, and that a great many 
others had been proved. He had no 
doubt that before long the arrangements 
for the provision of guns would be in a 
thoroughly satisfactory state. 

Carrain AYLMER said, there was 
one question he would very much like 
to have cleared up; the more so, since 
the answer given by the Government 
just now had made the matter rather 
more cloudy than heretofore. The hon. 
Gentleman the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance (Mr. Brand) had said ‘that 
the Committee sitting at the War Office 
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on Small Arms had decided to have 
1,000 repeating magazine rifles made 
for the Navy. The hon. Gentleman 
also said he would not increase the 
small arms store, pending the decision 
of the Committee upon the question 
that had been referred to it. As he 
(Captain Aylmer) was a Member of the 
Martini-Henry Committee, he took a 
deep interest in that question. He 
believed the trials the Martini-Henry 
rifles were put to were the greatest 
trials that had ever been made since 
small arms were invented; and he 
hoped before any change was made 
in small arms an equally exhaustive 
trial would be made. At the same 
time, he thought the magazine rifle 
was the weapon of the future; and he 
desired to know whether the object of 
the Committee now sitting was to exa- 
mine between the merits of the Martini- 
Henry and any other rifle brought for- 
ward, or whether they had only to exa- 
mine between the merits of the Martini- 
Henry as a slighter weapon and the 
magazine rifle? Supposing that the 
Committee were only to inquire into 
the merits of the magazine rifle as 
against those of the Martini-Henry, 
and the Committee reported in favour 
of the magazine rifle, was it intended to 
issue the magazine rifles to the Army 
generally ? 

Sr HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that on page 53 he saw an item of 
£20,000 set down for ammunition for 
the Militia. Now, time after time, he 
had drawn the attention of the Com- 
mittee of that House to the absurdity of 
this Vote. He did not know how many 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen on the Com- 
mittee were acquainted with the mus- 
ketry training of the Militia; but he 
could assure them, having himself had 
practical experience, extending over 
several years, that the money which 
was spent upon musketry instruction 
in the Militia was absolutely thrown 
away. The hon. Gentleman the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance had told 
them that a net decrease shown upon 
page 49 was only apparent. Now, if 

e were to strike out the £20,000 on 
page 53, he would make that net de- 
crease a real one, and the Services would 
not be in the slightest degree the less 
efficient. He could assure the Com- 


mittee that he was not exaggerating the 
case. 


He was sorry it was so; but 
Captain Aylmer 
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musketry instruction in the Militia in 

the annual training was not only irk- 

some to the men, but it was also costly 

to the officers. It could not be properly 

carried out in the way in which it was 

done ‘under the present system, and it 

interfered with that which could be pro- 

perly carried out—namely, the ordinary 

drill and training of the Militia. He 

assured the Committee that it was in no 

captious spirit he offered these remarks. 

It was only in small details that economy 

could he effected, and he was strongly of 

opinion that for this expenditure the 

nation got no return. There was one 

branch of drill which used to be carried 

out in the Militia, but which of late 

years had been discontinued, or rendered 

optional—namely, bayonet exercise. He 

could imagine no branch of instruction 

in which it was more necessary to give 

young soldiers tuition than to teach 

them how to handle the bayonet, which 

was the old English weapon; and it was 

with great regret he had seen the in- 
struction as to its use discontinued of late 
years in the Militia. He might remark, 
in passing, that the bayonets issued to 

the Militia were 44 inches shorter than 

those issued in the Line. He did not 

know that that was a matter of much 
importance; but it was rather singular, 

and he did not know the reason of it. 

But what was really of importance, and 
what ought to be attended to, was that 
the men who carried those weapons 
should be instructed in their use; and 
in order to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the matter he would move a 
reduction of the Vote by £10,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,259,500, be 

anted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
or the Supply, Manufacture, and Repair of 
Warlike and other Stores (including Establish- 
ments of Manufacturing Depariments), which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on 31st day of March, 1884.”—(Sir 
Herbert Maxwell.) 


Mr. BRAND said, in answer to the 
question of the hon. and gallant Member 
Maidstone for (Captain Aylmer), he had 
to state that the Committee now sitting 
at the War Office had not to inquire as 
to the comparative merits of the maga- 
zine rifle and the Martini-Henry. They 
had had several magazine rifles referred 
to them for experiments. As to the 
Martini-Henry, it was proposed to alter 
the bore in order to get a lower trajec- 
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tory, and the Committee were asked to 
report upon that too. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he hoped his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Wigtonshire 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) would not think 
it necessary to divide the Committee on 
this Vote. He did not know whether 
the hon. and gallant Baronet was pre- 
sent on the last occasion when the ques- 
tion of Militia instruction—especially 
musketry instruction — was fully dis- 
cussed. As a matter of fact, in the 
limited time the Militia were out for 
training, there was no time for the men 
to go through a complete course of drill 
for valuable and practical musketry in- 
struction. That, however, was a matter 
which must be leftin the hands of the mili- 
tary authorities, who were responsible for 
the training of the Militia Force. So far 
from recommending that the musketry 
instruction should be abandoned in the 
Militia, the Committee who lately in- 
quired into musketry practice in the 
Army as well as in the Militia had re- 
commended that the Militia as well as 
the Army should have an increased 
amount of ball practice. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: And 
a longer training. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that was so, and he thought they 
also recommended longer training. The 
question raised by the hon. and gallant 
Baronet was one deserving of attention, 
and before that time next year he would 
be glad to learn the opinion both of 
military and Militia officers in regard to 
it. But in the course of the present 
year it would be impossible to make any 
alteration in the way in which the train- 
ing of the Militia was carried out. There- 
fore, it would be necessary to provide a 
sufficient sum on this Vote for the ordi- 
nary training. The most convenient 
opportunity of discussing this matter 
took place the other night. In the 
absence of a great many of the Militia 
officers a Vote taken now would hardly 
be a satisfactory one. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
the noble Marquess had given an in- 
stance of the very little attention that 
was being paid to the representations of 
officers and others acquainted with the 
necessities of the Service. The noble 
Marquess had stated that he did not 
know whether he (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) was present during the discussion 
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which took place on a certain occasion 
with regard to musketry instruction in 
the Militia. It so happened that he 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) was the humble 
instrument of bringing that subject be- 
fore the attention of the noble Marquess 
and the rest of the Committee. 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that many other Militia officers 
spoke upon that occasion, and for the 
moment he could not recollect who they 
really were. He recollected now, per- 
fectly well, when he was reminded of 
the fact, that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman did initiate the discussion. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
was glad the noble Marquess had re- 
called the circumstance. It was not 
only this year that he had brought the 
question before the attention of the Com- 
mittee; but every year since he had had 
the honour of a seat in that House. He 
was glad to accept the assurance of the 
noble Marquess that the subject would 
receive his attention, and he begged 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, it was 
with great pleasure he heard that the 
War Office was prepared to give a 
favourable consideration to the Report 
of the Public Accounts Committee. There 
was one point, however, on which he had 
expected that some further information 
would have been given. On Vote 12 it 
was supposed, as late as January, 1882, 
that there would be a surplus; but, as 
a matter of fact, there was found, in 
March, 1882, to be a deficiency of 
£70,000. He had given the noble Mar- 
quess an intimation that he should ask 
the question, and he understood that 
some explanation would be forthcoming. 
Perhaps, before they passed away from 
this Vote, some Member of the War 
Office would give an explanation as to 
how the deficiency had been brought 
about. 

Mr. BRAND said, the hon. Baronet 
would remember that there had been no 
excess in the Army Votes generally for 
16 years, so that during all that time the 
expenditure had been kept within the 
Estimate. 

Stir HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
fact did not bear upon the deficiency 
arising upon Vote 12, upon which infor- 
mation was desired. 
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Mr. BRAND said, the excess of Vote 
12 in the year referred to by his hon. 
Friend was owing to the abnormal cir- 
cumstances of that year. There were 
several causes for that excess. In the 
first place, there was the war then going 
on at the Cape, and when the Supple- 
mentary Estimates were presented to the 
House there were five months’ accounts 
due, and an Estimate made for the ex- 
penditure which was not sufficient. In 
fact, there was an excess of expenditure 
at the Cape of £10,000, and that ac- 
counted for £10,000 of the deficiency. 
In every year, on Vote 12, there was a 
considerable amount which was expected 
to fall in that year, but which really had 
to be carried over, and, therefore, fell in 
the succeeding year. As a general rule, 
this carrying over was balanced by an 
equal sum that was carried over at the 
end of the same year. But, on this 
particular occasion, the carrying over 
was not balanced by the sum of £30,000. 
This accounted for £30,000 of the excess ; 
but it was quite an abnormal circumstance. 
Then there was a difficulty in estimating 
the cost of the new breech-loading Ord- 
nance. As it had turned out, a suffi- 
cient sum had not been taken for that 
purpose. Another disturbing cause was 
the great pressure put on the Depart- 
ment for expediting the issue of Ord- 
nance for the Navy. He believed he 
had now explained to his hon. Friend 
the circumstances which might be con- 
sidered abnormal, and which accounted 
for the excess. There was a balance of 
liabilities, as he had said, to carry over 
the year to the amount of £30,000 ; there 
was excess of expenditure at the Cape 
amounting to £10,000; there was excess 
in the cost of guns of £10,000; extra 
expenditure upon the Navy, £10,000; 
and, in addition to this, there was a de- 
ficiency in the Estimates with reference 
to the armaments. He agreed that the 
Vote ought to be controlled, and that 
this excess ought not to occur in future 
years. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £739,400, Works, Buildings, &c. 
at Home and Abroad. 

Mr. ACLAND desired to call attention 
to a point of some importance, which 
had been brought under his notice in the 
course of the last few weeks. For the 
satisfaction of the public, as well as for his 
own, and that of the persons concerned, 
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he desired to know whether anything was 
likely to be done with respect to the im- 
provement of Netley Hospital? He had 
had occasion to go to Netley a very few 
weeks ago, and he found that the lifts 
which were originally placed in the 
building for taking up the patients, and 
also for carrying up coals, had not been 
used for 20 years, except on one occasion 
when the patients’ lift was experimented 
upon with the result that the officer, 
who was good enough to be the subject 
of the experiment, was let down with 
great violence, but, he believed, without 
any serious consequences. He knew it 
was the feeling of the medical officers 
who had been at work at Netley for 
many years that the power of using 
a lift would be of great value to them 
for the sake of the patients brought 
there. He might say that the lifts, as 
originally constructed, were so made that 
no stretcher could be put into them; 
and, therefore, no man could be carried 
up if he were lying on his back. Conse- 
quently, for about 20 years, the patients 
had been carried upstairs at consider- 
able inconvenience, and with great pain 
to themselves, and much labour to the 
officers. Not only was this the case, but 
the coals were required to be carried up 
weekly by the attendants, and the stairs 
and passages cleaned afterwards. In his 
opinion, it was discreditable that such a 
state of things should have continued 
for 20 years in a national military 
hospital like that of Netley. He had 
taken the trouble to inquire whether, 
in the leading hospitals in London, 
there were lifts; and he found that for 
the last 12 years, in St. George’s Hos- 
pital, lifts had been in hourly use, not 
only for the purpose of carrying patients 
up to the higher wards, but also for lift- 
ing up provisions, coals, and other neces- 
saries. This was the case also in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Both hospitals were 
maintained by voluntary contributions, 
and each, therefore, had to shift for itself. 
Netley Hospital, however, was supposed 
to be the school of military medical 
science ; and surely every advantage that 
could be given to the medical officers 
there and to the patients should be pro- 
vided. He had hoped that something 
would have been done already in the 
direction indicated. All he knew was, 
that a few weeks ago nothing had been 
done, in spite of repeated representations 
on the subject. There was one other 
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point, in connection with the same sub- 
ject, on which he wished to ask a ques- 
tion. It was referred to in the evidence 
of Surgeon John Longmore, who was 
one of the Professors at Netley. It was 
the question of the railway accommoda- 
tion to Netley. From Mr. Longmore’s 
evidence the condition of things in this 
respect was anything but satisfactory ; 
and he desired to know whether the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance could 
inform him if there was any scheme in 
preparation by which men who were 
brought home wounded could be con- 
veyed without change of conveyance 
from Portsmouth to their beds at 
Netley ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, before 
his hon. Friend replied to the question 
put to him, he should like to ask another, 
about two very important confidential 
Commissions that were appointed some 
time ago. The Vote itself was in excess 
of the Estimate by about £23,000. That 
was not a large sum; but, still, every 
little helped, and the Votes went on in- 
creasing. The two Commissions were, 
rather, a Commission in one case, and 
a Committee in the other. They were 
appointed on the subject of Home and 
Colonial Defences. Now, the question 
of the Colonial Defences was a very im- 
portant one. He believed his hon. 
Friend behind him (Sir Henry Holland) 
wasone of the Members. The Committee, 
of course, did not pretend to know—it 
would not be advisable that they should 
know—what were the recommendations 
of the Commission. At least, they might 
ask if the Report had been received ; and 
whether the Government were taking 
active steps to carry it out? And if, 
also, they would assure the House that 
such steps, as they in their judgment 
thought proper, were being carried out 
in conjunction with the,Colonial autho- 
rities ; and whether the Committee had 
reason to hope that all the important 
stations all over the world—most im- 
portant in case of war—were receiving 
that attention which they deserved? 
They knew that in the Australian Colo- 
nies something had been done by the 
Colonists to provide themselves, at all 
events, with gunboats, and, he believed, 
with guns. It would be a good thing 
generally if the Committee could receive 
the assurance that something was being 
done. They did not want an important 
Commission of this kind to be appointed 
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to go through a great deal of labour in 
examining witnesses, and then that their 
Report should be left in some pigeon 
hole. Again, there was the question of 
our Commercial Harbours at home. This 
was a very important question, and he 
believed that a Committee of experts 
had been appointed to inquire into it. 
A great deal was said on the question in 
1878-9, at a time when they thought it 
was possible that they might be engaged 
in war. No doubt, if there were any 
apprehension of war again, the subject 
would once more come up. At the pre- 
sent moment it was a time of peace; but 
they all knew how suddenly a panic 
might arise. They knew, moreover, in 
what an undefended state Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Hull were. In 
fact, there was hardly a port they could 
mention, except some in the South, 
like Portsmouth and Plymouth, that 
were fully prepared against any great 
warlike expedition. The Report of the 
Committee could not be over-estimated ; 
and he should like to know whether it 
had been received ; whether the Govern- 
ment were going to act upon it; and 
whether they could give an assurance to 
the Committee that either now or at some 
future time active steps were to be takon 
with regard to Colonial and Home De- 
fences; so that the public might feel that 
they would not again be left in the help- 
less state in which they always found 
themselves when there was a chance of 
an outbreak of war ? 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he was 
glad that attention had been called to 
this matter, because the inquiry came 
very much better from a third party 
than from one who had served on the 
Commission, as he had done. The Com- 
mission had a difficult task to perform. 
He (Sir Henry Holland) ‘saw the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place. 
They had had the pleasure and the ad- 
vantage of his services on the Commis- 
sion on Colonial Defences for a year; 
and, therefore, he was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman would not consider he 
(Sir Henry Holland) was over-rating the 
importance of that Commission. The 
inquiries were, of course, strictly confi- 
dential; and all he could say was that 
the Commissioners did all they could to 
cut down what was considered absolutely 
necessary expenditure to the smallest 
amount. He could see, by reference to 
page 65 of the Estimates, that at present 
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no effect had been given to any of the 
suggestions of the Commission; but it 
would be a great satisfaction, not only to 
individual Members, but to the country 
generally, to know that the suggestions 
and recommendations of the Commission 
were receiving the serious attention of 
the War Office. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the Report of the Commission 
was more under the consideration of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Brand) than himeelf. 
The course taken on receipt of these two 
important and valuable Reports was this 
—to refer them to the consideration of 
the advisers of the Secretary of State. 
Hon. Members opposite would, he was 
sure, admit that the Report of the Com- 
mission on the subject of Colonial De- 
fences, valuable as it was, was rather 
general in its character, dealing mainly 
with political considerations, and was 
hardly one upon which they could act 
without further examination on the part 
of their professional advisers. With the 
view of enabling that further examina- 
tion to take place, it had been referred 
by his hon. Friend to the Inspector 
General of Fortifications, and his re- 
commendations with regard to it had 
only very recently been received. It 
now required further consideration from 
the point of view of the provisions 
and armaments that would be required. 
It would be his (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington’s) duty, when the whole matter 
had been considered, in consultation 
with the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and others of his Colleagues, to take the 
opinion of the Government as a whole as 
to the extent and mode in which these 
recommendations could be best carried 
out. He thought the same course would 
be taken on the Reports of both Com- 
missions; but the consideration of the 
Report of the Colonial Defence Commis- 
sion was rather more advanced than the 
consideration of the Report of the Oom- 
mission on Commercial Harbours. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he could not allow the further 
Vote for the battery at the end of the 
Dover Pier to pass without earnestly 
calling attention to the way the public 
money was uselessly spent. That bat- 


tery now stood on the Estimates at 3 
wards of £142,000; but that was only 
a small part of the outlay. The arma- 
ment was to be of the largest calibre of 
guns, and would need the permanentloca- 
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tion of a strong detail of Artillery. The 
annual cost of the guns, projectiles, 
stores, and pay of the Artillerymen 
could not be less than equal to the in- 
terest on £200,000 of capital sunk. Here 
they had, then, an outlay of more than a 
third of £1,000,000 for this one battery. 
Again, this was the outcome of a much 
larger expenditure on Dover Harbour. 
They first began the Pier forarefuge har- 
bour, at an estimated charge of £250,000, 
and, immediately after the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, the costly fortifi- 
cations on Dover Heights were begun, 
contrary to the views of their great Com- 
mander, in order to defend and protect 
the harbour. These works had already 
cost more than a third of £1,000,000, 
and were to be improved and extended 
as soon as the extension of the Dover 
Harbour Works justified the plea. Thus 
they had a harbour commenced, whose 
cost no one could guess at, and the cry 
was still in favour of a large refuge 
harbour capable of holding their Fleet, 
and whose cost could not be estimated 
at less than millions. They also con- 
tinued fortifications at Dover in spite of 
the Report of the Defence Commission 
of 1860, which stated that fortifying 
Dover Heights was a blunder. Further 
than this increased demand for works 
at Dover, a Commission had been sitting 
to find out places in other parts of the 
Kingdom where further fortified works 
could be put up, thus resuming the 
waste which was begun 25 years ago, 
and which had ended in an outlay of 
£7,000,000. He earnestly hoped that 
the Prime Minister would bring some of 
the old opposition which he used to feel 
against Lord Palmerston’s former pro- 
jects to bear against the new outlay. It 
was now a matter of history that the 
Prime Minister drew forth from Lord 
Palmerston the remark that he dearly 
loved his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but that he would part with three Glad- 
stones rather than not have the planned 
fortification. One precaution could, how- 
ever, be taken, and that was to require 
all the outlay on new works, and on 
new guns, to be borne by the Annual 
Estimates, and not to be made, as for- 
merly, with borrowed capital. 

Dr. CAMERON said, before the 
Government replied he should like to ask 
for an explanation of another matter. 
The hon. Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland) had‘called attention to 
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an over expenditure on the last Vote 
which had come under the consideration 
of the Public Accounts Committee. He 
(Dr. Cameron) would wish to state, as 
illustrating the unsatisfactory condition 
of the account keeping in this Depart- 
ment, that an excess to which he would 
refer was not known in the War Office. 
He saw in the Estimates they had a 
Vote for Barracks; and he understood 
that two years ago, owing to the 
system of account keeping in this De- 
partment, under which excesses were 
not paid back to the Exchequer, that 
a house was built at Chatham out of 
savings for ‘‘ barrack flooring.” He 
did not know whether the Government 
had any information on this point; but 
the case could be put in the same cate- 
gory as that referred to by the hon. 
Member for Midhurst. The peculiarity 
was that whilst in the Navy they had 
an independent audit, in the War Office 
each Department authorized its own ex- 
penditure, and then audited its own ac- 
counts. ‘That would probably explain 
the occurrence of the fact he had men- 
tioned, and which he had on first-class 
authority—namely, that two years ago 
a house was built out of the savings of 
“barrack flooring,’ and the place was 
only accidentally so found to have been 
built by some application about its 
rating. 

Cotonet STANLEY said, he wished 
to make an observation or two as to 
what fell from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Sir George Balfour), 
who spoke immediately before the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. On 
the subject of the Colonial Defence 
Commission the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had spoken with, perhaps, a natural 
apprehension that the appointment of 
this Commission would lead to an in- 
creased expenditure on fortifications in 
various parts of the world. Now, the 
object with which the Commission was 
appointed was rather that they had 
found in 1878, when the country was 
in a state of tension, and war did not 
appear to be probably very far distant, 
that there were a number of small fortifi- 
cations in various places which took a 
large amount of stores and not an in- 
considerable number of men to defend 
them, and which would not, under 
modern conditions, be of any great im- 
portance. It was thought desirable that 
the general question should be con- 
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sidered, to ascertain what places could 
be abandoned without harm to the Public 
Service—that was to say, what fortifica- 
tions could be given up, so that the 
forces they possessed in the Colonies 
could be concentrated rather on those 
points that were really important. It 
was with that view that the Commission 
was appointed, and to the best of his 
knowledge it was in that view the Com- 
mission had conducted its inquiry. He 
only mentioned that, because it seemed 
to him that the apprehensions of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, though by no 
means unfounded in some respects, had 
no foundation in this respect. It was 
reasonable to hope that the Report of 
the Commission, far from being averse 
to expenditure, would be one more likely 
to lead to economy than the reverse, 
and if acted upon would tend to the 
development of the strength of the 
Empire. 

Mr. BRAND said, that as to the 
increase of expenditure it was more 
apparent than real. Regimental and 
Departmental pay, which showed an in- 
crease of £12,384, was formerly charged 
under Vote 1, whereas now it was 
charged under Vote 13. With regard 
to Netley Hospital, there had been a 
Report as to lifts there. Shortly after- 
wards an accident had occurred, but it 
was not of a very serious nature. A 
minute inquiry was made, the result of 
which was to prove that the accident 
had occurred in consequence of one of the 
chains slipping. He had now instructed 
the Inspector General to make a careful 
inquiry as to the cost of providing lifts 
on the hydraulic principle. The other 
point referred to had been brought under 
consideration. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND asked whe- 
ther, in regard to the new lifts, care 
would be taken that they should be of 
an adequate size ? 

Mr. BRAND said, he had not yet 
committed himself to the putting up of 
new lifts. What he said was that he 
should inquire as to what would be the 
probable cost of having them fitted up ; 
if it was decided to adopt new lifts he 
would take care to bear in mind the 
observation of the hon. Member. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
there was a point to which he wished to 
draw attention which, so far as he could 
see, he should not be able to raise on 
any other Vote—namely, the question of 
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the depét centres which were building, 
or had been built, It would be in the 
recollection of the Committee that a sum 
of £3,000,000 had been voted for these 
depot centres when Lord Cardwell was 
Secretary of State for War. Well, ho (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) failed anywhere to 
find in the Estimates an account of how 
that money was expended; they. were 
entitled to know how much of it had 
been spent, how many barracks had 
been built, what barracks were still con- 
templated, and whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to construct 
all those works which were at first 
planned? He did not know whether he 
was in Order in raising the point on this 
Vote; but he saw no other opportunity 
of being able todo so. Building of this 
kind was going on all over the country, 
and in some places large buildings were 
being constructed, like those at Bed- 
ford; and he thought hon. Members 
were entitled to know how this money 
was being expended, particularly as at 
this moment there was considerable dis- 
cussion as to the wisdom of such opera- 
tions. There was great difference of 
opinion as to whether it was wise to 
have the men scattered up and down in 
so many depots, or whether it would not 
be wiser to have fewer depot centres, 
and the men more concentrated. 

Coronet DIGBY wished to draw at- 
tention to the hospital of the Foot Guards. 
Two years ago the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Childers), in intro- 
ducing the Army Estimates, stated that 
he was going to introduce a scheme for 
building a large hospital in London for 
the Foot Guards. Perhaps he (Colonel 
Digby) was wrong in saying for the Foot 
Guards alone, the undertaking having 
probably been for the whole of the troops 
in London. At present the arrange- 
ments were in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and he should like to know what 
the views of the Government were on 
the subject ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was afraid he could not give 
the hon. and gallant Member any de- 
tailed information on the point he raised ; 
but he believed the Annual Military 
Localization of Forces Account showed 
the expenditure raised for that purpose. 
He believed that account had been be- 
fore the Committee. He was sorry he 
could not go more fully into the matter 
at that moment. 
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Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that no doubt it was true the noble 
Marquess could not give them that in- 
formation at the present moment; but 
he would point out that the account to 
which he referred did not tell them what 
works were going on, but what had been 
expended. In 1871, he (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) had protested as strongly 
as he could against £3,000,000 being 
granted; and he had pointed out that 
they would never know how much of 
that was being spent—that year after 
year would pass without adequate know- 
ledge being conveyed to the House as 
to what was being done. Surely it would 
not be too much to ask for a statement 
as to how the money was being ex- 
be Ig and what-was being done every 
year 

Str ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
perhaps he might state that the whole 
amount granted—to be raised entirely by 
loan—was £3,500,000, and that out of 
that sum there only remained £250,000 
unexpended. As to the account, it was 
laid before Parliament every year, and 
was placed before the Public Accounts 
Committee, of which the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet was himself a prominent 
Member. With regard to what work 
was being done, he might say that very 
little at present was being done, since 
the 70 brigade depots, the construction 
of which was provided for in the amount 
granted, were now nearly complete. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER said, the 
question with regard to the hospitals had 
not been answered, and that if no state- 
ment was made with regard to the item, 
though they had taken over three hos- 
pitals—that of the Grenadier Guards, 
the Fusiliers, and the Coldstream Guards 
—they would be entitled to raise the 
question on the Report of the Medical 
Committee which had been sitting at 
the War Office. Sir John M‘Cormick 
had intimated in his Report that it had 
been recommended that the Guards’ hos- 
pital should be amalgamated with the 
general hospital for the whole of the 
troops in the London district, and that 
at the present moment the officers of the 
Guards were the lessees of the existing 
hospital, their lease extending 17 years. 
The Report stated that, as yet, nothing 
had been done. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL wished 
to know whether the noble Marquess, or 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Brand), 
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could say whether or not there was a 
sum set apart for the insurance of these 
hospitals 

Mr. BRAND: The Government does 
not insure these buildings. 

Coronet DIGBY: May I ask what is 
the intention of the Government with 
regard to these hospitals ? 

Srrk ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
misunderstood, for he had only been al- 
luding to the closing of the Stock Purse 
Fund, and not to the building of a large 
hospital. There was no intention of build- 
ing a large hospital for the Guards, and 
the question pending was whether the 
War Office should take over the hospitals 
now occupied by the Grenadier, Cold- 
stream, and Scots Guards? He had 
had the advantage of communicating 
with the solicitor of the Grenadier 
Guards, Mr. Farrer, and with Oolonel 
Moncrieff of the Scots Guards, as to 
their respective positions. He was able 
to assure the Committee that, to the 
best of his belief, the Government would 
be able to wind up and close the whole 
question during the present Session. 
Full compensation would be given to the 
officers for the unexpired term of their 
leases, and those who had left the 
Guards—as, for instance, Major General 
Gipps—on promotion, while the question 
was pending, would lose nothing by the 
delay in settling the matter. 

Coronet STANLEY asked if the hon. 
Member would be able to give further 
information—as the Medical Vote was 
discussed—when Vote 4 came on ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, he 
should be happy to give fuller informa- 
tion upon that Vote. 

Generat OWEN WILLIAMS wished 
to have some information as to the 
amount taken for Dockyard defences. 
The Estimates seemed to him to be very 
large. 

Mr. BRAND said, the only amount 
it was proposed to take this year was 
£7,000. 

Coronet TOTTENHAM said, it was 
stated by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Brand) that it was not the practice to 
insure Government buildings. Was that 
the case with all Government buildings ? 

Mr. BRAND: Yes; the Government 
does not insure any Government build- 
ings ; the buildings insure themselves. 


Vote agreed to. 
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Military Education. 


Coroner ALEX ANDER said, he 
wished to call the attention of the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for War 
and of the Committee to a point of 
considerable importance bearing on the 
examination of the candidates for first 
commissions in the Army. During last 
spring, in the month of April, he 
thought between 200 and 300—nearer 
300, he thought, than 200—were com- 
peting for some 30 commissions in the 
Army. It was obvious that, under these 
circumstances, very few of these candi- 
dates could possibly succeed ; and what 
he wished to ask the noble Marquess 
was whether he would do anything for 
these young men, or, at any rate, for 
some of them, who had failed from no 
fault of their own? Their case was one 
of peculiar hardship. The examination 
in which they failed—the present final 
examination—was a new one. It was 
introduced, he believed, some two years 
ago, no doubt with the view of still fur- 
ther weeding and eliminating from the 
list a large number of the already too 
numerous candidates. He thought most 
Members of the Committee would be of 
opinion that this excessive multiplication 
of examinations was the very curse of 
the Service. What did they want with 
three examinations for first commissions 
in the Army? Surely the preliminary 
and the second examination should be 
sufficient to test the merits and qualifi- 
cations of any candidate for a commis- 
sion in the Army. Moreover, ke had to 
complain that this last final examination 
had had on some of these candidates 
who failed an overdue retrospective ac- 
tion, and in this way. At the time this 
final examination was first instituted 
some of these candidates who had failed 
the other day had already passed the 
preliminary examination; and, as they 
had since succeeded in passing the second 
examination, it necessarily followed that, 
by the rules prevailing at that time, they 
would now have been entitled to hold 
commissions in Her Majesty’s Service. 
The examination of which he spoke was, 
probably, not very difficult. It consisted, 
he believed, for the most part, besides 
a few other subjects, in a certain num- 
ber of not very difficult questions on 
military law and tactics. That circum- 
stance was of no avail—it rather en- 
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hanced the difficulties where the com- 
petitors were so many and the prizes 
were so few. He was told by the Exa- 
miners, where all answered well, or, at 
least, correctly, they were in the habit 
of placing at the top of the list those 
candidates whom they said, to use their 
own expression, ‘‘answered in the best 
form.” That system, he maintained, was 
excessively unsatisfactory as regarded 
the parents of the candidates. If the 
parents were called upon to pay large 
sums of money to ‘‘ crammers”’ for the 
purpose of imparting technical education 
to their sons, which, in the event of 
their subsequent failure to pass for the 
Army, was of no possible use to them in 
future life, therefore the whole, or most, 
of the time and money these candidates 
expended on their preparation for this 
examination was really thrown away. 
This system was also exceedingly de- 
moralizing to the candidates themselves, 
who became disgusted, and lapsed into 
habits of idleness. When the various 
regiments of Militia were called out for 
training the “‘crammers”’ suspended their 
course of instruction, and these young 
gentlemen, who, with regard to them, 
stood in statu pupillari, were called upon 
to join in giving expensive inspection 
luncheons, in consequence of which they 
contracted habits of extravagance, and, 
at the conclusion of the training, they 
returned with no very great zest or zeal 
to their studies, which they regarded as 
not very congenial. But, further, most 
of these young gentlemen had no inte- 
rest in the Militia—they were only birds 
of passage, so to speak, and their only 
object was to obtain commissions in the 
Army. Therefore, he would ask the 
noble Marquess if he would do some- 
thing for the candidates who were re- 
jected at the last examination from no 
fault of their own; and whether he 
would make some changes in the mode 
in which candidates now entered the 
Army from the Militia? 

CotoneL MILNE HOME aid, his 
hon. and gallant Friend had drawn 
attention to a point of very great inte- 
rest in connection with the Army at the 
present time. He wished to call atten- 
tion to the vacancies which existed in 
the Cavalry regiments. He believed 
that some short time ago there were 
no less than 50 such vacancies, although 
one might hear from many Cavalry offi- 
cers that there were plenty of good men 
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ready to enter the regiments if they 
could but pass the examinations. He, 
therefore, recommended that those can- 
didates for Cavalry regiments who were 
approved in every sense by the Com- 
manding Officers should be permitted to 
go in, not for a competitive, but a quali- 
fying examination. He was willing that 
that examination should be made as 
strict as was necessary; but he was 
opposed to the candidates being put to 
an unnecessary expense for cramming 
and going up to examinations which 
they could not pass, and which unfitted 
them for everything else. They had 
abolished Purchase in the Army, and 
thereby endeavoured to cheapen the 
profession of the soldier; but, unless 
he were mistaken, the cost of cram- 
ming for the Army very often cost as 
much as an ensign’s commission in an 
Infantry regiment. This was a most 
serious question, so far as the Cavalry 
regiments were concerned; and he ven- 
tured to hope the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War would give 
it his earnest attention, in order to find 
some means of filling up the existing 
vacancies in these regiments. He begged 
to assure the Committee that the work 
in the Cavalry regiments pressed very 
heavily upon those who had to do it, in 
consequence of its having to be per- 
formed by a comparatively small num- 
ber of officers. Again, after officers were 
appointed to their regiments they were 
absolutely pestered with the examina- 
tions they were called upon to pass, and 
the consequence was that the ordinary 
work of the regiments was thrown upon 
the other officers. In this way far more 
than a fair share of the work was 
thrown upon the officers serving in the 
regiments. He rose simply for the pur- 
pose of asking that something might 
be done to fill up the vacancies he had 
referred to. 

CotoneEL KINGSCOTE said, he 
wished to call the attention of the noble 
Marquess to the disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances under which young men were 
examined for the Artillery. He believed 
that about 120 young men came up last 
week for the Artillery examination. 
They were examined ina room in West- 
minster Palace Hotel, in which he felt 
sure the President of the Council of Edu- 
cation would not have allowed as many 
school children to be brought together ; 
the windows had to be kept open on 
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account of the heat, and the noise of 
the trains on the Underground Railway 
and the traffic in the streets made the 
voices of the Examiners inaudible. Under 
these circumstances, a great number of 
the young men, more sensitive than 
others, did not stand a fair chance in 
the examination. He asked the atten- 
tion of the noble Marquess to the prac- 
tice he had described, and he trusted 
that in future the examinations for the 
Artillery would take place at Burlington 
House, as in the case of the other Army 
examinations. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that, so far as he was aware, no 
change of importance connected with 
the examinations for the Army had 
occurred since he went to the War 
Office. His hon. and gallant Friend 
was under the impression that there 
was a difference three months ago. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, he 
knew that one candidate was rejected in 
April who had passed the preliminary 
examination before this final examina- 
tion was instituted. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could only repeat that no change 
of importance, that he knew of, had 
taken place since he had been at the 
War Office. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken could 
hardly expect him to be aware of the 
system of examination in its details; 
but he would confer with the Director 
of Military Education with reference to 
the points to which his attention had 
been called, in order to ascertain if any 
redress could be given. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
some of the existing arrangements were 
absolutely inconsistent with men who 
obtained commissions being made into 
good officers. He was certain they 
were asking the young men of the pre- 
sent day to do more than was necessary 
in the way of fitting themselves for the 
position of officers. The present sys- 
tem, he maintained, would result in the 
loss to the Service of the best men—men 
of the class who would make the best 
officers. Again, going to officers serv- 
ing in the Army, the regimental offi- 
cers were kept back, while men who had 
passed through the Staff College were, 
in every way, advanced before them. 
He admitted that it was an advantage 
for officers who knew their regimental 
work to go to the Staff College; but 
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many men, although they had passed 
through that College well, were quite 
unfit for regimental service. He re- 
garded a good deal of the education 
given at the Staff College as useless 
for practical purposes; it had nothing 
to do with the duties which the officer 
had to perform. There were some sub- 
jects which, for military purposes, it 
was more important that a man should 
learn than all the mathematics in the 
world; and he said that if men were 
required to spend their time in learning 
to measure the distances to the sun and 
the moon they would never be able to 
command even a small number of men 
in the field. It was a mischief to carry 
that system too far; because it was well 
known they had not young men to fill up 
the vacancies in the Cavalry Regiments, 
and his hon. and gallant Friend on the 
Treasury Bench knew well that there 
were men who had passed through the 
Staff College to whom the authorities at 
the War Office dared not give a com- 
mand. 

Cartain MAXWELL-HERON aaid, 
a certain number of Queen’s Cadetships 
were given every year to the sons of 
distinguished combatant officers of the 
Army who were living; others were 
given to the sons of combatant and non- 
combatant officers who had died in the 
Service. But none were given to the 
sons of medical officers who were living. 
This latter class, however, said that 
they did not want to die, and they would 
rather see their sons in the Army before 
that event took place. He trusted that 
the gift of the Queen’s Cadetships would 
be extended to the non-combatant offi- 
cers he had referred to. 


Vote agreed to. 


Navy Estimates. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


(7.) £864,800, Half-Pay, Reserved 
Half-Pay, and Retired Pay to Officers 
of the Navy and Marines. 

Cartan PRICE said, he thought the 
Committee had some reason to complain 
of the course taken by the Government 
in reference to the Navy Estimates. On 
the 7th of May last the Committee were 
engaged in discussing Vote 2. Progress 
on that occasion was reported at a late 
hour of the night, on the understanding 
that the discussion on that particular 
Vote should be continued when the 
Committee met again. He asked at 
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the commencement of the evening whe- 
ther they would be in Order in taking 
Vote 15; and Mr. Speaker ruled that 
the Government were in Order in so 
doing, and that it was not altogether a 
question of Order, but a question of the 
convenience of the House. His con- 
tention was that on the occasion he was 
referring to the Committee were given 
distinctly to understand, when Progress 
was reported, that the Business was to 
be taken up at the particular stage 
reached. The noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for War was then acting 
as Leader of the House, and he con- 
sented that the discussion on matters 
connected with the personnel of the 
Navy should, as in former years, take 
lace on Vote 2.- But the Government 
ad now left that Vote altogether, and 
passed on to Vote 15. His objection 
to that proceeding was not on the ground 
of irregularity, but because it would 
result in the Estimates being put off 
until it was, for various reasons, too 
late to discuss them efficiently. The 
Committee were now asked to grant a 
certain sum of money, and when it was 
granted he knew very well that the pro- 
mised opportunity for discussion would 
be postponed till the month of August. 
They had always been told that the 
Navy Estimates should be brought for- 
ward at an early period ; but, as a matter 
of fact, they had never been discussed 
before the first week in August. He 
submitted that, in the course they were 
now taking, the Government were not 
acting properly in this matter, and that 
the Navy Estimates ought to be dis- 
cussed at a period of the evening when 
Members were likely to be present who 
took an interest in the questions that 
would be raised. He thought that Pro- 
gress might that evening have been 
reported on the Army Estimates at half- 
past 10 o’clock, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with the Navy Estimates. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he hoped some 
assurance would be given from the 
Treasury Bench that the claims of the 
widow of the late Captain Brownrigg 
had not been forgotten, and that she 
had received some consideration for the 
gallant manner in which her husband 
lost his life, as had been promised on a 
former occasion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the circumstance referred to by the 
right hon. and gallant Admiral occurred 
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before he held his present Office, and the 
case had not come before him. Under 
the circumstances, he was unable to 
reply to the question put to him ; but 
he would inquire into the matter and 
give an answer on Report. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £876,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
pense of Military Pensions and Allowances, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1884.”’ 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
he might refer under this Vote, which 
related to pensions, to a new Circular 
which had been issued by the Admiralty 
dealing with engine-room artificers. By 
that Circular, these men had to serve 
two years more in order to acquire a 
pension. Hitherto they had been entered 
for 10 years, and then re-entered for 10 
years, while by this new Circular men 
who had served 10 years were required 
to serve 12 years more. The effect had 
been that out of 600 men not a dozen 
had re-entered; and one reason why 
they had not re-entered had been 
this — that the effect of this Circular 
would be to defer their rise of pay. 
The number of artificers entered from 
1873 to 1876 was 96—those had ob- 
tained their second rise of pay; but 
under this new Circular their next rise 
of pay was to be deferred until the com- 
pletion of the 12th year. They would 
be deprived of 3d. per day for two years, 
or £9 2s. 6d. per man. Then,‘ between 
the latter part of 1876 to 1882, 313 men 
joined, and those men would be mulcted 
of £4 11s. 3d. each, which was 3d. per 
day for one year, before they got their 
next rise, and then would be deprived of 
3d. per day for two years before they got 
their subsequent rise. In all, this loss 
amounted to £13 13s. 9d. per man for 
men of this class. The loss to the men 
was something enormous. Men who had 
joined from 1872 to 1882 would lose to 
the amount of £5,755 6s. 8d. - Surely a 
mistake like that would not be allowed 
to continue; and he should be glad to 
hear some explanation of it from his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he thought 
they were entitled to more ample oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of the ques- 
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tions that were raised in connection with 
the Navy Estimates. This was a ques- 
tion which they should be placed in a 
position to consider a little more exhaus- 
tively than wasthen possible. The Prime 
Minister had said that an entire evening 
should be devoted to the Navy Esti- 
mates, and if that was still the inten- 
tion of the Government, he did not wish 
to prolong the present discussion ; but 
if these brief snatches of time only were 
to be placed at their disposal, then he 
should follow his hon. Friend opposite 
fully into the question he had raised 
with reference to the effect of the recent 
Circular upon the pay of these engine- 
room artificers. But his desire was to 
allow the Vote to pass, on the under- 
standing that another opportunity would 
be given to discuss the point raised by 
his hon. Friend as well as other kindred 
matters. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Devonport (Captain Price) found 
fault with the Government for not going 
on with the consideration of Vote 2. 
He begged to assure the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that the reason for the course 
they were now following was the con- 
venience of the House; because it might 
otherwise have been alleged that insuffi- 
cient time was allowed for the discussion 
which hon. Members desired to take 
upon that Vote. The money now asked 
for by the Government was necessary 
for the pay of the Navy, and he had not 
anticipated that, under the circumstances 
of the case, any discussion would have 
been raised on the present occasion. It was 
not unnatural that his hon. Friend be- 
hind him (Mr. Macliver) should havesaid 
something on the subject of the recent 
Circular, so far as its effect upon the 
wages of engine-room artificers was eon- 
cerned; but he thought it would be 
much better that this question should be 
considered when they reached Vote 2. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, if it 
were understood that another opportu- 
nity would be afforded for the discus- 
sion of the question raised by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, he thought that it 
would be better to go into the matter 
when that opportunity presented itself. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, it was impos- 
sible for the Government, notwithstand- 
ing the statement just made by the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, to make sure of a discussion on 
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Vote 2 on all the subjects connected with 
the Navy which hon. Members would 
have to refer to. The difficulty they 
were placed in was this. The Admi- 
ralty asked for £2,000,000, which would 
meet their expenditure during the 
months of July and August; and un- 
less the House continued to sit into 
September he felt sure that the general 
discussion of the Navy Estimates which 
had been promised would probably be 
postponed until the next Session of Par- 
liament. His hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Devonport (Captain 
Price) complained of the invariable de- 
lay which took place in bringing for- 
ward the Navy Estimates. The result 
of that delay was that the Estimates 
were year after year shunted until the 
end of the Session, the Government, in 
the meantime, having obtained without 
the least trouble all the supplies they 
wanted. It was true that when the end 
of the Session approached the Estimates 
would be brought forward; but hon. 
Members would then find that no one 
was present to discuss them. The rest 
of the money would then be taken for 
the Shipbuilding Vote and the Vote for 
the matériel of the Navy, and so the 
general discussion that was to have 
taken place would be again put off in- 
definitely. The fact was, this was really 
not the way in which Public Business 
ought to be conducted. He did not 
blame the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) in the slightest degree ; 
but he considered that the £10,000,000 
required for the service of the Navy 
ought not to be voted in a slipshod 
manner. Two nights cnly had been 
given to the discussion. The general 
discussion had not yet been completed. 
He was sure that those who were pre- 
sent upon the two last occasions would 
not say that there was any prolonged or 
unnecessary discussion. The Govern- 
ment were now asking for £2,000,000 
without any discussion whatever, which 
would adjourn the proper discussion ot 
the Navy Estimates until the time when 
no one was present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the Prime Minister had given an 
assurance that night that the Govern- 
ment would take care that an oppor- 
tunity would be given for resuming the 
discussion of the Navy Estimates. That 
promise would be fulfilled. There was 
no intention that the Votes should be put 
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of until the end of August; but, of 
course, the Prime Minister was unable 
to state a definite day on which they 
would again be taken. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, however, promised that 
the House should shortly have an op- 

ortunity given to it for discussing 
Naval matters. Two nights had already 
been given for discussing Navy Esti- 
mates; and if the first night was not a 
full one, it was not the fault of the Go- 
vernment, but owing to the fact that a 
Motion was brought on before the Esti- 


mates. 

Str JOHN HAY said, that if they 
were very soon to have a discussion on 
the Navy Estimates it would be better 
the hon. Gentleman should only take 
£1,000,000 instead of £2,000,000; 
£1,000,000 would last him all through 
July, and then the Committee would be 
assured that the promise of the Prime 
Minister would be necessarily fulfilled 
before the closing days of the Session. 
That was the proper Constitutional 
course to take. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the Committee that, in my opinion, 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Macliver) is in no 
wise relative to Vote 2. That is the 
Vote on which he may properly raise 
the question. 

Mr. PULESTON said, in reference 
to what had fallen from his right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) and 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) as to the pledge 
given by the Prime Minister that they 
should have an early day for the dis- 
cussion of the Navy Estimates, he might 
remind the Committee that the Prime 
Minister had said that they intended to 
go on continuously with the Committee 
on the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill. That alone 
precluded them from any chance of re- 
examining and considering the Navy 
Estimates at an early day. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, he 
understood that on the last occasion when 
the Estimates were before the Com- 
mittee he could introduce the question 
of the engine-room artificers upon the 
present Vote. The Chairman had now 
ruled that it could not be taken except 
under Vote 2. What he wanted parti- 
cularly to call attention to was, that of 
the 600 engine-room artificers not a 
dozen of them had consented to re-enter 
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the Service, on account of the irregular 
character and the obnoxious regulations 
of the Circular recently issued. He 
would like to know whether the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) meant to modify the terms 
of the Circular or not ? 

Carrain PRICE considered that Votes 
1 and 2 were proper Votes on which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. Macliver) could very 
properly raise questions with regard to 
the engine-room artificers. As concerned 
the Vote immediately before the Commit- 
tee, he (Captain Price) desired to say one 
or two words regarding the rating of 
chief petty officers. That was a question 
strictly of pensions. He believed he 
was correct in saying—and he was sure 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would 
correct him if he was wrong—that re- 
ports had been made to the Admiralty, 
by officers in Her Majesty’s Service, 
that there was a difficulty in getting 
men to take the rating of a chief petty 
officer. Generally speaking, that rating 
was offered to men of 14 or 15 years’ 
service, just four or five years before 
they retired from the Service. There 
was great difficulty in getting them to 
come forward, and for this reason—that 
there was no difference made in the 
pensions of the men from what they 
would receive if they remained in the 
Service simply as petty officers. A man 
had to consider what gain it would be 
to him to take the rating with the in- 
creased responsibility of chief petty 
officer. He had an increase of pay 
amounting to 5d. per day. So far so 
good; but, on the other hand, he had 
to provide himself with a new uniform, 
and that cost him £13. He wasallowed 
to sell his old one, which brought him 
in about £2; so that altogether he was 
£11 out of pocket. It therefore took 
him about 18 months of his in- 
creased pay before he could meet the 
cost of the uniform; so that naturally 
what a chief petty officer looked forward 
to was his pension. That was the root 
of the difficulty. They did not get proper 
men to come forward. Captains of ships 
and Admirals of ports had almost to 
press young men—men who were not 
fitted for the rating—to take the rating 
of chief petty officer, because the officers 
who had had long experience would not 
take it for the reason he (Captain Price) 
had indicated, He hoped the Secretary 
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to the Admiralty would be able to say 
whether the Admiralty had considered 
the matter, and if they had come to any 
decision. He trusted he had made the 
case clear; it was a very simple one, 
and he hoped the effects were as he had 
stated. If they could not get proper 
men to take the rating, they must look 
for the reasons; and if the reasons were 
as he believed them to be, it was a fair 
case for some amelioration to be given. 
Sm EDWARD J. REED said, it 
appeared to him that the Committee 
were at some disadvantage by the ruling 
just given. It was clearly understood 
when Vote 1 was passed, that the Com- 
mittee would be allowed on Vote 2 to 
range over the whole Estimate as if 
Vote 1 had not been passed. He was, 
therefore, quite startled to learn that 
they would be debarred, when they came 
to Vote 2, from giving the discussion 
the range which was distinctly under- 
stood it might take. He considered that 
the discussion had disclosed what he be- 
lieved to be very grave irregularities in 
connection with the Estimates. It seemed 
to him most improper that the Govern- 
ment should, on an occasion like this, 
take Votes for £2,000,000 for Half-Pay 
and Pensions, and should feel at liberty to 
apply that money over the whole range 
of the Naval Service. He believed that 
was thoroughly and entirely unconsti- 
tutional, although he knew it was not 
unusual. And it appeared to him that 
a very great improvement upon the 
Constitutional practices of the House 
would take place if they insisted upon 
the Government of the day expending 
only the money which the House of 
Commons voted. Now-a-days they got 
Votes of this description for one set of 
Services, and they spent the money upon 
other sets; and they felt themselves at 
liberty to postpone the full discussion 
on the Naval Estimates to a period in 
the Session when it could not be pro- 
perly discussed. His opinion was that 
the House would do well, if instead of 
passing, as it sometimes did, abstract 
Resolutions in favour of economy, it 
asserted its control over the expenditure, 
and only allowed that specific expen- 
diture which it had voted. Now, he 
wished to say a word or two upon the 
Vote which was now before them. He 
should only say a word or two, and that 
by way of protest. It had been the 
fashion lately for hon. Members on the 
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other side of the House to accuse hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side of say- 
ing things out of the House which they 
dared not say in the House. Now, he 
wished to state in the House, more 
strongly than he had ever stated out of 
it, that his objection was to that lavish 
expenditure—that increasing expendi- 
ture—of the public money upon the 
Non-Effective Services. He took the 
trouble that evening to look through the 
Votes of that year, so as to find out how 
much the Government considered they 
could afford to spend upon the additions 
to their Iron-clad Fleet. He found that, 
upon making a liberal estimate, the 
whole amount they proposed to spend 
on their iron-clads was but £1,000,000. 
What, however, they proposed to ex- 
pend upon half-pay and pensions was 
£2,000,000. It did seem to him a most 
deplorable thing that, while the Votes 
of Parliament for the necessary and 
efficient performance of the Public Ser- 
vice and the keeping the country in its 
proper position should be subject to 
diminution, the Vote for Non-Effective 
Service should go on increasing year by 
year. It would be a shame and a dis- 
grace that Parliament should separate 
and dissolve without taking some active 
step for the purpose of checking the 
Government in continually increasing 
this Vote for half-pay and pensions. 
He knew he did not get much support 
in a matter of this kind; but he was 
satisfied the Public Service was suffer- 
ing immensely from the present state of 
things. He wished it to be clearly un- 
derstood that in saying that he was not 
opposing in the abstract and generally 
half-pay and pensions; but what he 
did oppose was the very extraordinary 
and constant growth of the expenditure 
under that head. He maintained that 
there was no Service in the world which 
could go on continuously increasing the 
appropriation of money to persons for 
doing nothing without arriving at a 
grave and unexpected disadvantage. 
He did not know whether they would 
receive that night from the Secretary to 
the Admiralty any encouragement to 
believe that the Government were taking 
any measures with the view of checking 
the growth of expenditure under that 
head. He recognized perfectly well the 
importance and magnitude of the ques- 
tion, and he knew also that a prospective 
reduction of those Votes was a matter 
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of great difficulty. But he did not 
think it would be satisfactory to hon. 
Members of the Committee to be told 
that those Votes must go on increasing 
merely because it was difficult to prevent 
their growth. He considered that was 
a question which the Government ought 
to face; and he, for his part, found it 
difficult to give anything like cordial or 
hearty support to any Administration 
whatever which passed over a subject 
that had become one of grave scandal, 
seeing that in the course of a few years 
it was shown, by the Return obtained by 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Massey 
Lopes), that wasteful expenditure had 
nearly doubled. He thought he would 
receive much support, on the contention 
that it amounted to a public scandal, 
that while they saw the nation could 
only afford to spend £1,000,000 a-year 
on improving their Fleet, they spent 
no less a sum than £2,000,000 upon 
people who did nothing at all. If they 
could receive any encouragement from 
the Government to look for a diminu- 
tion he should be glad; if not, and 
providing he could get reasonable en- 
couragement, they would be justified in 
trying next year to carry some adverse 
Resolution. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cardiff (Sir 
Edward J. Reed) expresses some sur- 
— at my view with regard to the 

otion proposed by the hon. Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Macliver). It is 
strictly in accord with the Rules of this 
House, as they have been practised for 
several years. The hon. Member for 
Plymouth has raised a question which 
was referred to distinctly and specifically 
in the Vote before the Committee, and 
which Vote was announced in the Orders 
of the Day. This is clearly a proper 
occasion to bring it forward. It is not 
proper to refer to it on Vote 2, to which 
it has no relevancy whatever. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he did not understand his hon. 
Friend (Sir Edward J. Reed) to throw 
any doubt—in fact, he would have been 
behaving in an improper way if he had 
done so—upon the ruling of the Chair. 
While admitting that the decision of the 
Chair was in accordance with the Rules 
of the House, his hon. Friend alluded to 
the fact that there was an understand- 
ing among Members of the Committee 
as to the mode of arranging the discus- 
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sion. He (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
thought the Chairman said on a pre- 
vious occasion that questions might 
be dealt with under Vote 2 which were 
strictly not in Order under that Vote, if 
there was a general agreement in the 
House that that should be allowed—and 
he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) thought 
there was that general agreement at the 
time. With regard to the subject of 
half-pay and pensions, raised by the 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Edward J. Reed), he 
could assure his hon. Friend that there 
was no one who looked upon the whole 
system of pensions with greater distrust 
and suspicion than he did himself. 
But, whatever they might think of the 
results of the system, they could not deny 
it was a system upon which the whole 
Public Service was built; and if there 
were those large Votes for Military and 
Naval and Civil pensions, it was because 
they had induced officers and men to 
enter the Service many years ago on the 
understanding that there was so much 
pay and so much pension. That might 
be, or it might not be, a wasteful 
and improper way of conducting the 
Public Services. He dared say there 
was a good deal to be said in favour of 
paying a man the full amount he earned, 
and getting rid of the bargain of paying 
him a pension. But, unfortunately, 
whatever might be the merits of the 
question which was now raised it would 
only affect those who entered the Ser- 
vice in the future. The men who were 
now serving, and whose pensions formed 
the burden of the complaint, were men 
in regard to whom they were bound to 
carry out their obligations. The Govern- 
ment had no power to affect the growth 
of that Vote, as far as officers and men 
now serving in the Army and Navy were 
concerned. He had one little crumb of 
comfort to give his hon. Friend, which 
was this—that in this year there occurred 
a cessation of the first Terminable An- 
nuities in connection with the commuta- 
tion of pensions, in consequence of which 
there was a saving this year to the ex- 
tent of £17,898. That decrease would 
go on year by year for some time to 
come. He would also point out that 
the Government proposed, if Parliament 
would agree to it, to make a slight altera- 
tion in the service of the seamen who 
were to be engaged in the future, which 
would defer the period when they would 
become entitled to pensions, That was 
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a step in the direction which his hon. 
Friend desired to see followed. But as 
to any swéeping reduction of that Vote, 
it was perfectly impossible it could be 
accomplished ; because the nation had 
made certain contracts with officers and 
men, who were now serving in the Army 
and Navy, and it was bound, of course, 
to discharge its obligations. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he wished 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward J. Reed) had gone one step 
further. It was a debatable question 
whether the system of pensions was one 
really necessary for the Public Service. 
As a matter of fact, he considered that 
one of the evils of their Service was that 
they had about double the number of 
officers to any other civilized nation in 
the world. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He thought 
he could make good his statement. In 
the German Army they had only about 
half the number of officers that we had. 
[Mr. Asumeap- Bartierr: No, no. | 
The fact was so notorious that he eould 
not imagine anyone but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Eye doubting it for a moment. 
For his own part, he thought that if 
they could have public attention turned 
to the over-officering of the Navy and 
Army they would not only have a direct 
and large public saving in that direction, 
but also in another direction. He did 
not complain that there was too large a 
sum for the Non-Effective Services, as 
compared with the sum voted for the 
iron-clads and other implements of de- 
struction; but he did consider that, in 
this country and all other countries, if 
it were not that the officers had an over- 
whelming influence in the maintenance 
of large Standing Armies, the public 
purse would be largely relieved of a 
great deal of the expenditure which was 
now regarded as necessary. 

Sir EDWARD J. REED said, of 
course he need not say he had any idea 
of proposing a reduction of anybody’s 
pension who was entitled to a pension. 
His only desire was to prevent the in- 
troduction of any principle by which the 
Pension List would grow in the future. 
There was no difficulty in showing that 
the expenditure which they were pro- 
viding for the future, upon the personnel 
of the Navy, was out of all proportion 
to the number of ships the nation had. 
As he understood the Chairman’s rul- 
ing, it was necessary to take that part 
of the question now, because it could 
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not be resumed on Vote 2; but he did 
not understand that ruling to limit the 
discussion to victuals and clothing on 
Vote 2. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he thought it 
desirable that the Committee should dis- 
tinctly understand whether, if this sub- 
ject was brought up on Vote 2, the 
Chairman would rule that out of Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I thought I had 
made matters perfectly clear. I said 
that the Motion of the hon. Member, 
which distinctly referred to this Vote, 
having been raised, it would be irregular 
to stop it at this point and relegate it to 
a Vote to which it has no relevancy. 

Mr. PULESTON wished to know 
whether, when the subject was brought 
up again, the Chairman would rule that 
to be out of Order? Upon that would 
depend the course he would take now. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am unable to 
explain myself with greater clearness 
than I have already done three times. 

CaptTain PRICE said, he thought the 
Committee were getting a little mixed. 
It was about time they should review, 
and if possible reform, their procedure 
on the Navy Estimates. Vote 1 was 
wages for Seamen and Marines ; but that 
was the Vote upon which the Minister 
introduced the Estimates, and covered 
all the ground connected with the Esti- 
mates, and hon. Members, in reply, 
covered the same ground, and discussed 
not only the question of wages, but 
shipbuilding, and pensions, and every 
matter connected with ‘the Navy. It 
was found, however, that there was not 
time in one night to discuss all these 
matters; and the Government being 
anxious to get their money, Vote 1 was 
tacitly passed on the first night, with 
the understanding that on Vote 2 the 
same discussion should be renewed. As 
a matter of fact, on the last occasion 
they discussed very freely on Vote 2 the 
question of the matériel of the Navy 
chiefly in regard to shipbuilding, and 
then reported Progress, on the under- 
standing that on the resumption of the 
debate on Vote 2 only questions re- 
lating to the personnel of the Navy 
should be discussed; but that meant not 
only that they should discuss pay, but 
also pensions, so that he took it when 
they came to Vote 2 it would be open to 
them to discuss every question relating 
to the Navy. He hoped that, as had 
hitherto been the case, when they came 
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to that Vote, they would be at liberty to 
discuss such a question as that which 
had been raised by the hon. Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. Macliver)—namely, that 
of the engine-room artificers, and their 
pay and pensions. 

Mr. PULESTON said, that, whatever 
was right or wrong in this matter, many 
of the Dockyard Representatives were 
absent to-night, on the understanding 
reiterated by the Prime Minister, that 
all these matters would be discussed on 
Vote 2. He respectfully repeated his 
question whether, on Vote 2, these ques- 
tions would be ruled out of Order? 
Because upon the reply to that question 
would depend his action now. 

Mr. CALLAN asked, whether, as a 
matter of procedure, it was in Order for 
the Government or the Front Opposition 
Bench, the Chairman having ruled that 
the question of pensions could be raised 
only on Vote 15, to make Rules to suit 
their own convenience, and discuss any 
matter but that which was before the 
Committee ? 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he thought the 
matter before the Committee showed the 
great inconvenience of the course the 
Government had taken. The result of 
taking Votes 15 and 16 had been to 
entirely overturn the agreement which 
the Government had made. He was 
sure the Chairman’s ruling commended 
itself to everyone present. Votes 15 and 
16 had been brought before the Com- 
mittee, and subjects relevant to them 
must be discussed upon this Vote. No 
doubt, upon Votes 1 and 2 the whole 
Naval arrangements had, as a matter of 
convenience, been discussed; but if, by 
arrangements which were excessively 
inconvenient, two Votes were taken 
without discussion to enable the Go- 
vernment to obtain £2,000,000, it was 
evident that none of the subjects apper- 
taining to Votes 15 and 16 could be 
again discussed on Vote 2, in anticipation 
of Votes 15 and 16, which had already 
been discussed. The breaking of the 
arrangement which had been come to 
with the House did not rest with the 
regulations of the Committee, which 
they must all adhere to. It rested 
with the Government, who had come 
down and, in anticipation of the ne- 
cessities of the Service, had appro- 
priated £2,000,000 to be devoted 
to paying pensions and shipbuilding 
which were in arrear. That would keep 
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them going during July and August; 
so that, although he recognized the 
desire of the Prime Minister to give an 
early day, what with the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill and other matters, such an oppor- 
tunity would not arrive until well on in 
August. By that time the £2,000,000 
would be exhausted, and so would the 
attention of Members, and the Govern- 
ment would be able to take the rest of 
the money without discussion. Subjects 
relating to Votes 15 and 16 could not be 
discussed now ; but he asked the Chair- 
man whether, with reference to other 
subjects not appertaining to those Votes, 
the arrangement would still continue ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There was, no 
doubt, what I must call an understanding 
—but that cannot be considered as of 
the importance of the Rules of the 
House—that on Vote 2 a general dis- 
cussion was to be permitted ; but, in the 
meanwhile, this question has been raised 
by the hon. Member on the Vote to 
which it strictly applies; and, therefore, 
it would not be proper, in my judgment, 
to relegate it to a Vote to which it has 
no relevance. I should consider that I 
was carrying out the Rules of the 
House, and of the Committee, if I gave 
a general effect to that understanding, 
which was accepted. It seems to me to 
be the general wish that there should be 
some discussion on Vote 2, somewhat of 
the nature of the discussion on Vote 1; 
but, clearly, it would not extend to mat- 
ters which had been brought forward in 
their proper order. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
there was a little misunderstanding upon 
this question. The hon. Member for 
Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed) had re- 
ferred to certain Orders or Circulars 
with regard to engineers and artificers, 
and the period at which they would be 
entitled to pensions. It appeared to 
him that the conditions under which en- 
gineers and artificers and other servants 
of the Crown might apply for pensions, 
were conditions which might properly be 
discussed on a Vote which concerned 
such distinct employment. This Vote 
was understood to apply to the payment 
not by way of food, but by making pro- 
vision for those public servants; and the 
conditions under which they would 
cease to receive payment directly, and 
become eligible for pensions, clearly 
entered into the terms of their engage- 
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ment. He, therefore, submitted that it 
would be proper that the Circulars 
should be discussed when Vote 2 came 
on again; and he concurred with his 
hon. Friend that there was consider- 
able inconvenience in interrupting a 
discussion of this character by another 
Vote, such as that presented to-night. 
He was sure the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty would admit that it was not de- 
sirable to have this interposition ; and 
it would be much better that on another 
occasion they should be allowed to pro- 
ceed regularly with the Estimates, and 
go through with a discussion that had 
been begun, because great loss of time 
and inconvenience resulted from this in- 
terruption. The hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth) appeared to think 
that the Navy was vastly over-officered, 
and that the effect was to greatly in- 
crease the charge on the public purse 
for the Navy, in excess of what was 
necessary for the Public Service; but if 
the hon. Member should some day be 
called upon to perform some of the 
duties in relation to the Navy—as he 
hoped he some day would be—he would 
form a very different view upon this 
question. He himself believed there 
was no excess of officers in the Navy 
whatever; and he said this after care- 
fully considering the matter with the 
greatest possible desire to effect eco- 
nomies in the administration of the 
Public Service. He was convinced 
there could be no greater inconvenience 
than that there should be any excess of 
any expenditure which could be avoided ; 
but with the advance of science, and 
with the increased demand for engines, 
there was much greater employment and 
necessity for younger officers in the 
Navy. Where in old days three lieu- 
tenants were required in a ship, there 
was now ample work and necessity for 
four or five. These officers had to be 
employed in their younger days, and 
some provision must be made for them 
afterwards. They could not be turned 
adrift after 10 or 15 years’ service, to 
make their way in the world as best 
they could. There was no excess of 
officers at present ; and if, unfortunately, 
they found themselves bound to go to 
war, there would be some difficulty in 
finding a sufficient number of qualified 
officers for the ships they would have to 
put into active service ; and he was sure 
his opinion would be confirmed by those 
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who were now responsible for the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Navy. Although 
he regretted that there should be so 
large a charge for the Non-Effective 
Service, he was afraid that was part of 
the conditions of the engagements into 
which they had entered with these men ; 
and that if they were to do away with 
the system of pensions now in operation, 
they would have enormously to increase 
their rates of pay. These were pro- 
visions which offered very small rewards 
for zeal, and intelligence, and education, 
and devotion to the Service; and it was 
quite certain that if men were exposed 
to the chance of being dismissed from 
employment to which they had devoted 
themselves, at the age of 35 or 40 years, 
there would be greater difficulty, in the 
first instance, in finding men, and, 
next, it would be necessary to very 
largely increase the pay; and even then 
he doubted whether the country would 
be as well served as it was at the present 
time. With regard to the conditions 
under which the blue-jackets entered the 
Service, he was glad to find than an en- 
deavour was to be made to extend the 
period when they would be entitled 
to pensions. He believed that the Ser- 
vice would be greatly benefited by that 
postponement in every way. The blue- 
jackets would acquire a greater respon- 
sibility, and would thus improve the 
Service; it would lessen the charges for 
the Service, and there might be economy 
in giving higher pensions after 25 years’ 
service,tinstead of after 20 years’ service, 
as at present. The effect on the lower 
deck men would tend greatly to the im- 
provement of the discipline and tone of 
the ships. He regretted that hon.Mem- - 
bers, who had not any personal know- 
ledge of the Service, had spoken, as 
they sometimes had, of officers who de- 
served all credit, and the most complete 
confidence of the country; for he was 
sure that anyone who had any know- 
ledge of the sacrifices these men made 
could thoroughly appreciate the extent 
of the demands of the Service upon 
these officers in times of emergency and 
difficulty. 

Mr. ONSLOW wished to ask the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty what he meant 
by saying that he was a convert against 
the system of pensions? In this Vote 
there were pensions to officers for good 
and meritorious services; pensions for 
conspicuous bravery by engineers and 
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warrant officers; pensions for the widows 
of naval officers; and gratuities for 
seamen and marines. Would the hon. 
Gentleman like to qualify the statement 
he had made? How far would he go 
to abolish these pensions? The Secre- 
tary of State for War had gone so far 
as to say that pensions must be increased 
inthe Army. Did the hon. Gentleman 
intend to do away with pensions in the 
Navy altogether, or to increase the 
existing pensions? He thought every 
officer in the Navy would wish to have 
some explanation of the statement; and 
it was due to the Committee that the 
hon. Gentleman should give some ex- 
planation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, his explanation was that he had 
not made such a statement. He had 
explicitly said that nothing that was 
done with regard to pensions would 
affect anyone now in the Navy. With 
respect to the question of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Devonport (Captain 
Price) as to petty officers, that matter 
was now under consideration, and the 
Admiralty were endeavouring to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion upon it. The 
same thing might be said with regard 
to the question of engine-room artificers. 
A complete answer had not been received 
to the Circular which had been issued ; 
but if the proposal was ultimately found 
insufficient for its purpose, they would 
be ready to consider further what should 
be done. 

Mr. PULESTON said, with regard 
to the hon. Gentleman’s statement that 
he could not give a further answer as 
to the Circular, under the ruling of the 
Chairman the matter could not be 
brought up again; and he, therefore, 
would move that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Ur. Puleston.) 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he hoped the hon. Member would 
not persist in his Motion. The Commit- 
tee had been for three-quarters of an 
hour discussing whether a particular 
matter could be discussed or not; and 
the Chairman had distinctly stated that 
if there was a general understanding 
that this matter should be alluded to, 
he would not raise any objection to that 
being done on Vote 2. 


Hr. Onslow 
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Mr. PULESTON said, that was all he 
wanted to know. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, with regard to the engine-room 
artificers, their pension was only one 
point in their case, and, as the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
pointed out, it really turned mainly upon 
the conditions governing their arrival at 
a pensionable period. It might pro- 
bably be discussed on Vote 2, and he 
hoped the hon. Member would be satis- 
fied with that. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: My duty is to 
carry out the Rules of the House, and 
there can be no question of what those 
Rules are in relation to this matter. 
The question now raised cannot, in my 
opinion, be referred to on Vote 2. That 
would be out of Order, were it not that 
there was a general understanding on 
the part of hon. Members that when 
Vote 2 came on I should not interpose. 
In the meantime, however, the question 
now raised by the hon. Member has 
been raised in its proper place, and has 
been discussed, and it would, therefore, 
be improper to remove it from that 
place in order to discuss it on a Vote to 
which it has no relevancy. 

Str EDWARD J. REED said, that, 
if he rightly understood the Chairman, 
he meant to say that, so far as the pen- 
sions of the engine-room artificers were 
concerned, that question could not be 
raised again, but that the question of 
the pay of these people could be dis- 
cussed again on Vote 2. Was that what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said? As 
to the unfair manner in which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) had been referred to, he 
wished to say this. It had been sug- 
gested that his hon. Friend had said 
something derogatory to some of the 
officers of Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose to Order. 
He believed the Motion before the Com- 
mittee was that the Chairman do report 
Progress. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Under the New 
Rules the hon. Gentleman must confine 
himself to the Question before the Com- 
mittee 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR wished the 
Chairman to give the Committee some 
assistance in this matter. It was plain, 
from what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith), that 
he had misunderstood the question. If 
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they passed this Vote, this matter could 
not be raised again ; therefore, the pass- 
ing of the Vote finally closed the discus- 
sion, and it would appear that the pledge 
given by the Prime Minister to the 
Committee would not be fulfilled— 
namely, that the whole question of 
Naval affairs could be discussed on Vote 
2. In consequence of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pledge many hon. Members 
who were connected with the Dockyards 
were not now present to take part in 
the debate. The Government had, un- 
intentionally, no doubt, got themselves 
and the Committee into this difficulty, 
and it would be only fair that they 
should see themselves and the Oom- 
mittee out of it. He would suggest, 
therefore, the propriety of postponing 
the Vote. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he did not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman understood it, but only a 
small part of the case was affected by 
the consideration about which they had 
heard so much—namely, the question of 
the engine-room artificers’ pensions. It 
was only the question of pensions which 
came under this Vote, and the whole of 
the rest of the case of the engine-room 
artificers could be discussed on Vote 2. 
The Question before the Committee was 
really whether they should go out of 
their way, by reporting Progress, to put 
off the Vote, when really only a small 
part, even of the case of the engine-room 
artificers, was involved. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that if the 
Government would agree to a proposal 
he had to make, probably the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Puleston) would withdraw 
his Motion for reporting Progress. The 
Government had already obtained Vote 
15, and if they would consent to take 
only the Ist section} of Vote 16 they 
would have £1,500,000, which would be 
sufficient money to carry them on until 
the early part of August, and the Vote 
would be kept open for the subject which 
hon. Members interested in Dockyards 
wished to discuss. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was never 
understood that any part of this Vote 
should be postponed until the early part 
of August. The. Prime Minister had 
promised that an early day should be 
given for the discussion of this Vote; 
and it would not be in accordance with 


that understanding if these Estimates | i 


were postponed at the end of June until 
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the beginning of August. They could 
not call the beginning of August an 
‘early day.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
was perfectly right in what he had said. 
The intention of the Government had 
certainly not been that this Vote should 
be taken so late as August, but that 
it should come on some day in July. 
It appeared to him that in a particular 
instance where a certain point had been 
discussed, as he understood had been 
the case with the subject of these pen- 
sions, it could hardly be supposed that 
the granting of an interval between the 
first and second part of the Vote was a 
question which fell within the spirit of 
the undertaking of the Government, any 
more than he understood from the Chair- 
man it fell within the Rules of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that certain 
Members had believed that the general 
discussion would take place on Vote 2, 
and they were anxious to discuss, not 
the general, but a particular question. 
This particular subject rose on Vote 16. 
The right hon. Gentleman who presided 
over the Committee had ruled that this 
particular question could not bediscussed 
on Vote 2. The Vote in which it oc- 
curred happened to be divided into two 
parts, and the first part of it had been 
put by the Chairman, and included a 
large sum for the expenses of the Navy 
in addition to theamountalready granted. 
The proposal he made, which was to 
take the first half of the Vote now, and to 
leave the second upon which hon. Mem- 
bers wished to raise a specific question, 
was perfectly legitimate. Hon. Mem- 
bers were not present to raise this specific 
question in consequence of the pledges 
of the Government. 

Oartain PRICE said, that the Prime 
Minister, in the few observations he had 
delivered, had given them a good reason 
why Progress should now be reported, 
and he did not think that anything 
which had been said had removed that 
reason. If the Prime Minister were 
even to give them a day for the discus- 
sion of the Navy Estimates they would 
be estopped from considering this subject 
of pensions now, or, at any other time 
this Session. Hon. Members had been 
in frome or of the field the other day 
in discussing Vote 2. Under that Vote 
they could discuss the pensions of all 
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Her Majesty’s servants connected with 
the Navy; but now, if they passed this 
Vote, or part of it, they would be 
estopped from discussing the question 
which they wish to discuss. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I observe in Sec- 
tion 2 there is a Vote taken for artificers, 
and if that section is not now put, I 
presume the discussion could be taken 
on it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the engine-room artificers’ pensions 
only appeared in part 1. 

Captain PRICE said, there was a 
large question as to pensions to be gone 


into. 

Mr. PULESTON thought it was a 
mistake for any hon. Gentleman to sup- 
pose that the question of pensions was a 
small one. 

Mr. RAIKES could not help asking 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
he would not be economizing time by 
accepting the Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress? It was clear the question hon. 
Members wished to discuss could not be 
raised on Vote 2. Was there, therefore, 
anything to be gained by endeavouring 
to divide Vote 2 into two sections ? 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 47; 
Noes 74: Majority 27.—(Div. List, 
No. 154.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
venture to ask the Prime Minister to 
allow Progress to be reported now. It 
seemed to him that time would be saved 
by adopting this course, and that there 
would only be a small amount of discus- 
sion on the matter when it came before 
the Committee again. Undoubtedly, if 
the Vote were pressed on now, it would 
involve a great waste of time. A suffi- 
cient sum of money had been granted 
for the Public Service which would pre- 
vent any inconvenience whatever being 
experienced during the interval. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
accede to reporting Progress upon the 
plea of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
some hon. Members were not present 
owing to their not having been aware 
that the subject was coming on for 
discussion. However, although the Go- 
vernment could not appreciate the reason 
given why Progress should be reported, 
they owed ‘some consideration to the 
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Committee. Ithad been suggested that 
if an adjournment were granted the dis- 
cussion on a subsequent occasion would 
not be prolonged. To this no one had 
objected, and he supposed he might take 
it that silence gave consent. On this 
understanding he would accede to the 
wish of a large number of Members. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(IRELAND) BILL [Zords}. 
(Mr. Trevelyan.) 
| BItt 130.] SECOND READING. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
f1lth June}. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Debate be adjourned to 
Munday.” —( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. ONSLOW said, before the Bill 
was postponed he would like to ask whe- 
ther it was to be put down as the second 
Order of the Day or not? It appeared 
quite unexpectedly as the second Order 
to-day. He would like to know exactly 
when it was intended to proceed with 
the Bill. Was it to be put down pro 
forméd for Monday, or did the Govern- 
ment intend really to proceed with it 
then? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Bill would be the first Order 
of the Day, and this Bill the second. 


Motion agreed to. 


Adjourned Debate further adjourned 
till Monday next. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (NOMINA- 
TIONS) BILL. [Bux 228.] 

(Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Burt, Mr. Albert 
Grey, Mr. Northcote.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Bill, as amended, be now con- 
sidered.” —(Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 


Mr. WHITLEY said, he hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend would not press 
this Bill now. It was a Bill that con- 
tained some details of a serious charac- 
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ter, some of which seemed to him were, 
by the clauses of the Bill, very difficult 
to determine. There were some parts 
of the Bill of which he believed Friendly 
Societies and Savings Banks approved ; 
but there were other clauses to which 
they had determined objection. By some 
of the clauses of the Bill Directors and 
Managers of Savings Banks were made 
responsible for the duty payable to Go- 
vernment. It might be true that they 
were not made legally responsible in 
one sense; but they objected to the re- 
sponsibility being thrown on them of 
saying when duty was payable, and they 
considered the obligation should not be 
cast upon them of determining whether 
a customer had duty to pay, and they 
preferred that the present system should 
exist—that in all cases probate or letters 
of administration should be produced. 
The only argument against that was 
that there must be some expense; but 
by this Bill it was proposed that they 
should be called upon to pay on legacy 
receipts, which simply added to the ex- 
pense. The clause was somewhat con- 
fused, because it placed nominations and 
wills and intestacies in the same cate- 
gory. A nomination for £100 of a per- 
son coming with a legacy receipt might 
be dealt with; but in cases of intestacy 
or wills there might be five or six lega- 
tees to be dealt with, and that was a 
responsibility the banks objected to. A 
probate would be granted free of duty 
up to £100, and therefore there could 
be very little expense, and it was only 
when the assets amounted to more than 
£100 that probate would be payable; 
and why a legacy duty stamp should be 
required in addition, it was impossible 
to conceive. ‘To make banks respon- 
sible for paying legatees when there was 
a simple way of payment by executor or 
administrator, was a new feature alto- 
gether to which Savings Banks decidedly 
objected. Why were they to be placed 
in a position so different to other banks ? 
Why were they to make inquiry into the 
circumstances of their customers ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that he is discussing the 
whole of the Bill. According to the 
Standing Orders the House should pro- 
perly proceed with the consideration of 
the Amendments, unless the hon. and 
learned Member in charge of the Bill 
should wish to postpone the Question that 
the Amendments be now considered. It 
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is properly my duty to call on the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to proceed with his 
Amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked, was it not 
open to raise the whole question ona 
Motion for the re-committal of the Bill ? 

Eart PERCY asked, was there no 
means of moving that the Bill be post- 
poned ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will read the 
new Standing Order in reference to the 
matter, which will answer the question 
whether it is possible to move the re- 
committal of the Bill— 


‘* When the Order of the Day for the con- 
sideration of a Bill as amended in Committee of 
the Wh@fe House has been read, the House do 
proceed to consider the same, unless the Member 
in charge of the Bill shall desire to postpone its 
consideration, or a Motion is made to re-commit 
the Bill.” 


Therefore, at this stage, a Motion to re- 
commit the Bill could be made. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he was in hopes 
his hon. and learned Friend would agree 
to a postponement; but that not being 
so, he begged to move that the Bill be 
re-committed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed.” — 
(Mr. Whitley.) 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
was in the hands of the House. But 
hon. Members had had full warning of 
the Bill coming on in all its stages, and 
the Amendments made in Committee 
were brought fully to the notice of those 
the Bill most affected. Ofcourse, if the 
Bill were re-committed now he would 
lose a stage, and the House knew that 
was a serious thing at this period of the 
Session. His hon. Friend’s objections 
were directed against Clause 9; but 
there were many Amendments before 
that clause would be reached which might 
be disposed of now. Then, if the ques- 
tions raised by Clause 9 appeared to be 
of such difficulty and complexity that 
the House was unwilling to discuss them 
now, it would be for the House to say 
when further progress should be made 
with the Bill as amended. At all events, 
his hon. Friend might agree to allow the 
Amendments to be disposed of until 
those to Clause 9 were reached. 

Eart PERCY said, his hon. and 
learned Friend might be assured that 
neither the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Whitley) or anyone else had any 
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desire to impede the progress of the 
Bill; but he imagined the reason for 
the Motion of the hon. Member was to 
give his hon. and learned Friend the 
opportunity to see if he could accept 
such modifications in the Bill as would 
make it satisfactory to those who com- 
plained of its present form. He was 
sorry his hon. and learned Friend did 
not now see his way to accept the views 
of the hon. Member for Liverpool; and 
he confessed he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber was, under the circumstances, justi- 
fied in opposing the present stage, and 
he trusted that with some further con- 
sideration the Bill might be made more 
acceptable. He (Kari Percy) had re- 
ceived many communications on the sub- 
ject, which showed there was a very 
strong feeling on the part of Managers 
of Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 
in reference to it; and he hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend would think it 
advisable to postpone this stage of the 
Bill, or assent to some amendment in 
the points in dispute on Clause 9. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had given 
Notice in reference to the Bill a week 
ago, and he was quite ready to proceed 
with the consideration. But he thought 
it would be wiser on the part of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield to 
consent to the re-committal of the Bill. 
There was a great deal of apprehension 
in regard to the Bill on the part of 
Managers of Savings Banks, and he 
felt sure that if the Bill were re-com- 
mitted there would be no desire to im- 
pede it. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Member would consent to the proposal, 
and he did not think time would really 
be lost by so doing. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought it 
was rather to be regretted if the Bill 
were re-committed. The whole difficulty 
arose upon Clause 9, as to which there 
was a great deal of apprehension; but 
he thought that a little attention paid 
to the wording of that clause would re- 
move all alarm. He observed that there 
were no Amendments directly attacking 
that clause; but the House might deal 
with the Bill until that clause was 
reached, and then adjourn further con- 
sideration until time had been given to 
draft Amendments, 

Mr. WHITLEY expressed himself as 
quite willing to agree to that proposi- 
tion, and begged leave to withdraw his 
Motion. 


Earl Percy 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 


it would be a good thing to carry out 
that suggestion, provided that the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield would 
not bring on the Bill for discussion at 
an unreasonable hour. The Half-past 
Twelve Rule could not, in this case, be 
applied by means of a Notice of oppo- 
sition; so, before the House proceeded 
with the earlier clauses, the hon. and 
learned Member should give a pledge 
that Olause 9 should only be discussed 
at a reasonable hour of the night. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, if the Bill 
were re-committed it would be a more 
convenient method of discussing the 
clause. In a discussion upon this stage 
the hon. and learned Member himself 
could only speak once in explanation 
of his measure; but, in Committee, 
the discussion would have much more 
freedom. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, only 
by the indulgence of the House could 
he speak again. He was willing to give 
the undertaking not to proceed with 
Clause 9 on the present occasion; but 
to comply with the demand of the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) would be almost to give an un- 
dertaking that the Bill should not pro- 
ceed this Session. How would he define 
a reasonable hour? At the latter part 
of the Session, 1 or 2 o’clock was not an 
unreasonable hour. At all events, he 
would not discuss Clause 9 that night. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill considered. 


On the Motion of Mr. Courrnyery, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
2, after Clause 4, insert the following 


Clause :— 

(Nominations by Savings Bank depositors.) 

‘*A depositor in a Savings Bauk, not being 
under sixteen years of age, may, by writing 
under his hand delivered at or sent to the office, 
nominate any person, not being an officer or 
servant of the directors (unless such officer or 
servant to the husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, brother, sister, nephew, or niece of the 
nominator), to whom any sum not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, which may remain due to 
such depositor at his decease, may be paid at 
such decease, and may from time to time revoke 
or vary such nomination by writing under his 
hand similarly delivered or sent; and, on re- 
ceiving satisfactory proof of the death of a 
nominator, tho directors shall pay to the 
nominee the sum due to the deceased deposi- 
tor, provided it does not exceed one hundred 


pounds.” 
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Clause 1 (Extent and short title of 
Act). 

On the Motion of Mr. Courtney, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
1, line 18, after “‘ Britain,’’ insert ‘‘and;”’ 
line 18, after ‘‘ and,’’ insert— 

“Except section nine of the same, and so 
much thereof as relates to Trades Unions to ;”’ 
and in line 19, after ‘‘Islands,” insert— 

“And except the said section nine and so 
much as relates to Industrial and Provident 
Societies, and to Trades Unions to the Isle of 
Man.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Srvarr- 
Worttey, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 1, line 19, leave out 
‘Friendly, &c. Societies Nominations,” 
and insert ‘‘ Provident Nominations and 
Small Intestacies.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Definition of terms). 


Eart PEROY rose to ask the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield whe- 
ther he would give the House some fur- 
ther pledge that he would not introduce 
the Bill for discussion at an inconvenient 
hour? His intention, doubtless, was 
fair enough; but he had said nothing 
as to the hour after which he would not 
bring on the Bill in future. They had 
a right to press the hon. and learncd 
Member to name some definite hour. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Earl is 
not speaking to the Question. 


On the Motion of Mr. Srvarr- 
Worttey, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 1, line 26, after ‘‘in,” 
insert ‘“‘and whose affairs are actively 
managed by.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Courtney, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
1, line 25, after ‘“‘ bank,’ insert ‘‘ and 
of a Post Office Savings Bank Insur- 
ance ;”’ page 2, line 7, leave out ‘or 
‘The Government Annuities Act, 1882;’” 
line 8, after ‘‘ applies,’ insert ‘‘and a 
Post Office Savings Bank;” line 18, 
after ‘‘ Bank,” insert ‘‘and of a Post 
Office Savings Bank Insurance ;’’ and 
leave out ‘‘the Post Office where the 
same is established,” and insert ‘‘ the 
General Post Office.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (How a nomination may be 
made). 

On the Motion of Mr. Courtney, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
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2, line 30, leave out ‘‘of a society or 
registered bank.’ 


Olause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Provision in case of intes- 
tacy and no nomination). 


On the Motion of Mr. Srvarr- 
Worttry, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 3, line 8, leave out 
‘*trustees,’’ and insert ‘‘ directors.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the further consideration of the 
Bill, as amended, be postponed to Mon- 
day week.”’—(Jr. Stuart- Wortley.) 


Eart PERCY said, he would now 
ask the hon. and learned Member to 
name an hour after which he would not 
bring on the Bill ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, ho 
was entitled to ask in return what, in 
the opinion of the noble Earl, was a 
reasonable hour ? 

Kart PERCY said, 12 o’clock. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, it was 
obvious that, to a private Member at 
that period of the Session, any time 
before 2 was reasonable. 

Motion agreed to. 


Further Consideration, as amended, 
deferred till Dlonday, 9th July. 


TITHE RENT CHARGE RECOVERY 
BILL.—[Bi1 119.] 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton, Mr. Cropper, Mr. Pell, 
Mr. Bulwer.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON called 
the attention of the Speaker to the 
Notice of Amendment to the Order for 
the Second Reading of the Bill, which 
stood in the name of the noble Lord 
(Lord Burghley). The Amendment was 
in these words— 

‘¢ That it is inexpedient, in the opinion of this 
House, that any Bill should be proceeded with 
until a better system is arrived at of obtain- 
ing the average value of corn grown in this 
country.” 

Such an Amendment as that, if carried, 
would stop further legislation in the 
House, and the point upon which he de- 
sired to have the Speaker’s ruling was 
the use of the words “ any legislation.” 
As a precedent in point, he would refer 
to the debates upon the Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) Bill in 1873, in the 
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course of which an Amendment was 
given Notice of by an hon. Member, 
worded in a similar manner—‘‘ That the 
House declines to entertain any legis- 
lation affecting the burdens upon the 
ratepayers, &c.” This was held to be out 
of Order, the Speaker deciding that it 
could not be put to the House. It would 
be observed that he raised the very same 
ap which had already been decided 
y the Speaker ipsissimis verbis. If that 
was so, then would not the same objec- 
tion apply to the Motion of the noble 
Lord, and would not the Bill stand as an 
unopposed Order of the Day ? 

Mr. PELL said, he would also direct 
the Speaker’s attention to what took 
place on May 18 last year, upon the 
second reading of the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Bill, when the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Donnell) 
moved an Amendment which the Speaker 
ruled was not relevant to the Bill before 
the House, and thereupon refused to put 
the earlier part of the Resolution, only 
permitting the latter part, which was 
relevant, to be discussed. The present 
Amendment of the noble Lord would 
touch every Bill before the House; and 
if the House accepted it there would 
be an end of legislative work for the 
Session. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
contention to be that the Amendment in 
the name of the noble Lord the Member 
for North Northamptonshire is irregular 
and irrelevant, and therefore does not 
apply in blocking the Bill. The Amend- 
ment appears to me to be relevant to 
the Bill. I cannot rule it out of Order. 
I think his intention might be more 
correctly expressed by the noble Lord, 
- I cannot say the Amendment is irre- 

ular. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
there was another point to which he 
wished to call the Speaker’s attention. 
The Amendment opposed the progress 
of the Bill— 

** Until a better system is arrived at of ob- 
taining the average value of corn grown in 
this Country.” 


Now, the Bill had nothing to do with 
corn averages, 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
I think I have already answered the 
Question. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 
Mr. Stanley Teighton 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS (DOORS) BILL. 
(Mr. Coleridge Kennard, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Viscount Folkestone, Mr. W. Fowler.) 


[BILL 239.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Coleridge Kennard.) 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
this was not a Bill he could recommend 
the House to accept. No doubt, the 
subject-matter was of considerable im- 
portance; but he did not think that an 
Act of Parliament simply enacting that 
doors should open outwards was at all 
adequate, or the proper way of dealing 
with a matter of this description. With- 
out going further, he would advise the 
House not to read the Bill a second 
time. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he quite under- 
stood the feeling that prompted the hon. 
Member in introducing the Bill, and it 
dealt with a matter in which he was 
interested, since his attention was drawn 
to it while serving for two years on 
the Committee on the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade. At the same time, he agreed 
with the Home Secretary, and did not 
think the subject could be dealt with by 
the Bill before the House. A clause in 
the Bill provided that doors should be— 


‘Hung or placed in any public building in 
such a manner as to open outwards.” 


But what wasa “ public building ?” Ac- 
cording to the Bill, a “‘ public building ” 
meant— 

“Any building used as a place of public 
amusement or entertainment, or for the holding 
at one time of one hundred persons, or a larger 
number of persons, for any purposes whatso- 
ever.”’ 

Would that include public-houses ? 
Was the door of every large public- 
house to open outwards to the road, for 
many of them were capable of holding 
more than 100 persons? Did his 
hon. Friend mean to say he would 
have this stringent rule applied to 
every public-house in the Kingdom? 
He hoped the Home Secretary, after 
what had happened at Sunderland, 
would see the necessity of providing in 
some manner for better exits from 
theatres and public halls. But this Bill 
did not meet the exigences of the case, 
and the House should not be called 
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upon at that hour to give it a second 
reading. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD said, 
he was disappointed that his Bill did 
not meet the views of the Home Secre- 
tary. He was not aware that there was 
any objection in his mind. He well 
remembered that when the question was 
asked whether the Government had any 
proposal in view to meet the admitted 
danger, the Home Secretary said he 
had no intention of submitting any mea- 
sure on the subject, and therefore he 
(Mr. Kennard) had prepared this simple 
Bill, to which he hoped the House 
would give a second reading. In Com- 
mittee he would be quite ready to take 
into consideration such Amendments as 
would make the Bill useful; but, of 
course, the Bill was at the mercy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and theirs 
must be the responsibility of reject- 


ing it. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
thought that the Government should 
give some assurance that they would in 
some way deal with the subject by 
enforcing regulations dealing with what 
was a very serious matter. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, if 
a pledge were required that the Go- 
vernment were addressing their atten- 
tion to it, he would give that pledge; 
but the proper way of dealing with it 
would, he thought, be under the Build- 
ing Act. This Bill would condemn the 
Houses of Parliament, and provide that 
the doors of the Division Lobbies should 
open outwards, and the responsible offi- 
cial of the House would be subject toa 
penalty, for the House was unquestion- 
ably a public building. He did not 
think this was a serious manner of deal- 
ing with a serious question. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES objected to legis- 
lation in a panic. The accident at Sun- 
derland occurred only 10 days ago; an 
inquiry was to be held in a few days—on 
Monday; and it would be an extraor- 
dinary proceeding for Parliament to 
legislate upon a matter of this kind 
before that inquiry had been held. He 
had an opinion as to that disaster in 
a direction towards which the attention 
of the House had not been drawn, and 
he should move that the Bill be read 
that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
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Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. W. H. James.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT aid, 
he thought the principle of open doors 
might be modified in Committee. The 
statement that this was legislation in a 
panic was groundless, and he hoped the 
Government would not oppose the second 
reading, but would be content to move 
Amendments in Committee. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought it 
was necessary to watch the Home Se- 
cretary’s words. The ‘right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said the atten- 
tion of the Government was directed to 
this subject; but there was no pledge 
that they would take any action upon 
the matter. The Government ought to 
do something in the matter; and unless 
a pledge to that effect was given the 
House ought to pass this Bill. 

Mr. WHITLEY saic, he hoped the 
House would allow the Bill to be with- 
drawn. The Government had said their 
attention was directed to the subject, 
and he had no doubt they would do 
something. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—eo0oco— 
DETENTION IN HOSPITALS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in moving for leave to bring in a Bill 
for extending to certain hospitals the 
provisions relating to workhouses which 
enable the detention therein of per- 
sons affected with diseases of an in- 
fectious or contagious character, said: 
Although I have no doubt that the 
amendment of the law which I ask 
leave to introduce may give rise to 
a good deal of opposition, I hope 
the House will be disposed to allow it 
to be introduced without opposition this 
evening, and be content to take the dis- 
cussion on the second reading, which I 
will undertake to move at a time when 
it can be conveniently and adequately 
discussed. It may, however, be appro- 
priate that I should say a few words as 
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to the object of the Bill. It is simply 
for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the proposals of the Government which 
I have already stated in answer to Ques- 
tions in this House, proposals which they 
have to make in consequence of the Re- 
solution arrived at a short time ago by 
the House. Hon. Members will recol- 
lect that the House passed, by a con- 
siderable majority, a Resolution con- 
demning the compulsory examination of 
women under the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. It appeared to the Government 
that, although they were perfectly aware 
that no Resolution of one House of Par- 
liament could alter the law, this was a 
matter which, through the structure of 
the Acts, was unquestionably within the 
power of this House to decide upon; 
because the Acts depended for their 
operation entirely upon the action of the 
Metropolitan Police and certain sur- 
geons, the expenses of whom were met 
by Votes of this House. The House of 
Oommons, therefore, had the power in 
theirowncase to give effect to the Resolu- 
tion at which by a large majority they 
had arrived. Well, Sir, the Government, 
holding as they did that the powers con- 
ferred upon them under the Acts were 
unquestionably mainly of a permissive 
character, proposed at once, when the 
Resolution of the House was passed, to 
give effect to that Resolution by with- 
drawing, as soon as possible, the Metro- 
politan Police from the districts dealt 
with, and thereby put an end to the com- 
pulsory examination of women. At the 
same time, the Government stated that, 
in their opinion, no time ought to be lost 
in making the law conformable to the 
new state of affairs. They, therefore, 
undertook to bring in a Bill to give effect 
to the Resolution of the House, upon 
the line which I have already indicated. 
It is with the object of fulfilling that 
pledge that I ask leave to bring in this 
Bill. It will proceed upon the analogy 
of the Poor Law. Under that law the 
workhouse authorities are enabled to 
detain persons affected with contagious 
diseases in workhouses, and this Bill 
proposes that similar powers be con- 
ferred upon the chief medical officers of 
certain hospitals under the Acts. The 
Bill also contains provisions for main- 
taining order in hospitals, for empower- 
ing magistrates to order the discharge 
of women from the hospitals, and for the 
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women to their residences, when those 
residences are situated within the limits 
defined in the Bill. Those areall the pro- 
visions which we believe will be neces- 
sary. The provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts which relate to the com- 
pulsory examination of women, to the 
registration of women, and the so-called 
voluntary submission to examination 
may, in our opinion, safely be repealed. 
I do not think it is desirable that at this 
hour I should detain the House by any 
further explanation of the Bill. I need 
not repeat that the House has the per- 
fect right to decline to continue longer 
the experiment, conducted as it was on 
a very partial scale, which was long 
tried under these Acts. I cannot dis- 
guise from myself the very strong opi- 
nion that exists in a large part of the 
country against these Acts ; and I cannot 
disguise from myself that it is impossible 
to hope that anything in the nature of 
this legislation could ever have been ex- 
tended over the whole country. I do 
not believe that any very great or 
satisfactory result could have been ex- 
pected from the operation of a law con- 
fined within the very limited area which 
the Contagious Diseases Acts covered. I 
cannot say that I speak with any great 
confidence or hopefulness as to the 
future use of the hospitals maintained 
bythe Admiralty or the War Office under 
the system simply of voluntary admission. 
At the same time, there is one way in 
which it will be possible to have these 
women treated in the hospitals. Under 
the Bill which I am asking leave to in- 
troduce, the medical practitioners ge- 
nerally will have inducements held out 
to them by the Admiralty and the War 
Office to persuade their patients of the 
class in question to enter the hospitals. 
Thus without any police warning, with- 
out being made marked women as it 
were, women of the town who are af- 
fected with these diseases may beinduced, 
possibly in larger numbers than at pre- 
sent, to repair to the hospitals where 
they will be treated without having 
fixed upon them the social and moral 
stigma which attached to any woman 
who was known to be subjected to peri- 
odical examination and the supervision 
of the police. There is some hope that 
in this way, where these hospitals exist, 
a number of women, perhaps not smaller 
than those under the Compulsory Clauses, 


ayment of the expense of conveying { may be induced to go into the hospitals, 
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and the good intentions of the Legisla- 
ture may not be frustrated. I move for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
extending to certain hospitals the provisions 
relating to workhouses which enable the de- 
tention therein of persons affected with diseases 
of an infectious or contagious character.”— 
(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. PULESTON said, he thought 
that in moving to introduce this Bill the 
noble Marquess had clearly shown that 
the Bill would be worthless; andj he 
wished to submit to the House the ques- 
tion whether it was worth while to oc- 
cupy time in discussing the Motion when 
the Bill was, of necessity, introduced by 
words which clearly indicated that there 
was little prospect of its being of any 
use? It would repeal the present Acts, 
and thereby do great national as well as 
local harm. When these Acts were put 
in force in garrison towns, it was done 
for Imperial purposes; and it was not 
too much to ask that those towns should 
have the protection which those Acts 
afforded. Nobody knew better than the 
noble Marquess, and the Chief Secretary, 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
the Judge Advocate General, who had 
to administer these Acts, how valuabie 
they had been ; they were unequivocally 
in favour of the Acts, and yet the Go- 
vernment brought in this Bill. The 
Home Secretary had told a deputation 
that the condition of things before the 
enactment of these Acts in the localities 
for which they were intended was 
simply shocking. He quite concurred 
in that, and he thought the House ought 
not to give leave for the introduction of 
this Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, that contrary to 
their convictions the Government had 
yielded to an agitation against Acts 
which they knew had done good. He 
did not rise to reproach them, but to 
make a suggestion, which might have 
some effect on this important Bill, and 
that was that a provision should be in- 
serted making it a misdemeanour for 
any person knowingly or negligently to 
communicate this disease to another. 
The effect of that provision would be to 
induce woman to go into hospital ; and he 
thought that suggestion would assist the 
Government. He was convinced that 
until such communication of disease 
was made amisdemeanour, women would 
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not feel a sufficient stimulus to enter the 
hospitals; for in their unhappy trade 
their disposition was to go on as they 
were. 

Mr. STEWART MAOLIVER said, 
that with all deference to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Devonport, he thought 
the hon. Member was premature in con- 
demning this Bill. The Goverment had 
simply fulfilled the pledge they gave in 
regard to this matter, and it remained 
for the House to deal with, and if neces- 
sary amend, the Bill in Committee. He 
thought it would be well to pass the first 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by The Marquess 
of Hantincton, Secretary Sir Wittiam Har- 
court, and Sir Arruur Hayter. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 247.] 


MARINE POLICIES (COLLISIONS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Kennarp, Bill to render 
damages under the Collision Clause in Marine 
Policies of Insurance irrecoverable in so far as 
regards the ship proved to have been in fault, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Kennanp, Sir 
Cuartes Mitts, Sir Joun Lvuppock, and Mr. 
HvspBarp. 

Bill presented,andread the first time. [Bill 246. ] 


PRISON SERVICE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atrorney Generar for 
TrexanD, Bill to explain and amend the thirty- 
second section of “‘ The General Prisons (Ire- 
land) Act, 1877,” ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Arrorney GENERAL for IneLanp and Mr. 
TREVELYAN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 248.] 





COMPANIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Companies Acts 1852 
and 1867. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Joun Jenxins, Mr. Dititwyn, 
and Mr. Sruart-Wort.ey. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill276.] 


HOUSE OF LORDS (CONSTRUCTION AND 
ACCOMMODATION). 


Lords Message, this day, requesting the 
attendance of ‘he Right honourable George 
John Shaw Lefevre, considered:—And Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, in his place, having consented, 
—Leave given. 


House adjourned at Two o’olock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 29th June, 1883. 


MINUTES. }]—Pvstic Brir1s—Second Reading — 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Funds, &c.) * 
(130). 

Commitlee—Public Health (Scotland) Provi- 
sional Order (Fraserburgh Waterworks) * 
(63). 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 3)* (78); Criminal Law Amendment 
(69-134). 

Third Reading — Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Poor Law)* (67); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 3)* (99); Local Government (Provi- 
sional Order (Highways) * (103), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Lord Alcester’s Grant [46 & 47 
Vict. c. 16]; Lord Wolseley’s Grant [46 & 
47 Vict. c. 17]; Municipal Corporations 
(Unreformed) [46 & 47 Vict. c. 18]; Pier and 
Harbour Provisional Orders [46 & 47 Vict. c. 
xliii]; Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Order (No. 3) [46 & 47 Vict. c. Ixxxix]; Pier 
and Harbour Provisional Order (No. 2) [46 & 
47 Vict. c. xlv]; Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders '[46 & 47 Vict. c. xlvi]; Tramways 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) [46 & 47 Vict. c. 
xlvii]; Water Provisional Orders [46 & 47 
Vict. c. xlviii]. 


ARMY —STATE OF THE ARMY—RE- 
CRUITING AND ORGANIZATION, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv STRATHNAIRN, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
speech of the late Secretary of State for 
War, delivered at Pontefract on the 
13th of March, 1882, in which he stated 
that recruits and under-age men are un- 
favourable features in the corps of 12 
battalions, of 1,250 men each, which he 
had organized to meet an emergency or 
sudden war ; and, further, to the necessity 
which had occurred before the Egyptian 
operations of transferring inefficient 
men from battalions who were the first 
for foreign service, and replacing them 
by men of the First Class Army Reserve ; 
also, to call attention to the alarming 
state of the present recruiting organiza- 
tion, said, he was anxious to give ex- 
pression, with one exception, to the 
gratitude of all friends of the Army and 
the country for the wise and manly ad- 
mission of the noble Marquess the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for War, that 
the short-service without pension—the 
Civil Minister of War’s system—had 
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broken down, and was to be replaced 
by the long service with pension—the 
Duke of Wellington’s system, which had 
proved itself triumphant. The exception 
was, that the measure was only to be 
temporary. He had, however, to com- 
plain of the ever-varying regulations of 
the War Office, which engendered much 
distrust and inefficiency; and he con- 
sidered that, at the present time, the 
right course was to forget all differences, 
and unite in acommon effort in working 
out the remedy for the present unsatis- 
factory state of things. Without any 
exultation over the fulfilment of the 
predictions of himself and his Col- 
leagues, there was nothing they would 
not do to assist Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in restoring to the Army its effi- 
ciency and the prestige and position 
which it had, by Heaven’s mercy, ever 
held, and would hold, in the estimation 
of the world. But, on the other hand, 
there was nothing they would not do, 
in fairness and honour, to avert the 
calamity of such an evil as the revival 
of the short-service system and its ad- 
juncts, which bore the evidence of the 
omnipotence of a Civil Minister of War, 
and his profound ignorance of military 
matters, but especially of the sine gud 
non of an Army, its recruiting, by his 
disregard of the opinions and advice of 
the Commander-in-Chief, and of an 
official promise made to His Royal 
Highness in Parliament—he meant the 
part passu case upon which the whole 
question hinged, which, with attraction 
of pension, would have insured the 
triumph of long service. The conse- 
quences of those errors were desertions 
from the regiment itself, and from one 
regiment to another ; fraudulent enlist- 
ments without a parallel for a series of 
years, and want of discipline and esprit 
de corps in peace. And in war, panics, 
a fearful military massacre, defeats, and 
humiliations, such as in Zululand and 
the Transvaal, unknown before in our 
annals of war. It was the War Minis- 
ter’s complete ignorance of the vital 
attraction of long service with its pen- 
sion, an attraction re-echoed by every 
officer of experience from the Duke of 
Wellington downwards, which had 
brought the Army to the brink of ruin. 
In 1870 a radical change, so vast and 
comprehensive as to be a revolution in 
our military organization, took place 
under the direction of the Civil Minister 
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of War, who was its author, and to 
whom was intrusted, for the first time, 
the guasi-independence of the War Office 
of the Commander-in-Chief. He did 
not even possess the military instincts 
so frequently found in civilians. His 
antecedents were unmilitary. He had 
been Private Secretary —he (Lord 
Strathnairn) had no doubt a good one 
—to a very pacific Prime Minister, and 
had held some such other employment. 
But so long as British statesmanship 
countenanced the Civil government of 
the Army—that was a Civil Minister of 
. War, who knew nothing about war or 
armies, and who acted, not only without 
the concurrence, but against the advice 
and opinions of the Commander-in-Chief, 
with plenary powers to carry out what re- 
forms he chose, and with carte blanche on 
the Treasury to pay for them—so long 
should we have to deplore waste of 
millions of money, when the expense of 
short-service wars and reverses were 
taken into calculation, and a great waste 
of human life, and young recruits called 
on to bear trials in the hardship of war 
which the unanimous opinion of the 
Medical Department declared they were 
unable to bear. [The noble and gallant 
Lord then gave a history of the short- 
service system, and called attention to 
the number of desertions and the short- 
comings of the system.] Resuming, he 
said he would call their Lordships’ 
attention to the remarks of Sir Frederick 
Roberts after his return from India, 
when, in returning thanks for the toast 
of his health, he said that it was his 
duty to tell the country the truth as to 
his experience in the field of the two 
systems, which he made perfectly intel- 
ligible by saying that when his supe- 
rior in Afghanistan, Sir Donald Stewart, 
justly selected for his high merits to 
be Commander-in-Chief in India, offered 
him the privilege of selecting his own 
force, a favour from one brother officer 
to another, which, as Sir Frederick 
Roberts said, could not be surpassed, he 
took all the old soldiers, and left all the 
young ones behind. He (Lord Strath- 
nairn) himself and his Colleagues enter- 
tained the same belief, that it was their 
duty to tell Parliament and the country 
the truth as to these two Services; and 
whatever might be the result of this 
military crisis, it would always be a 
consolation to them to do their duty by 
their Sovereign and their country. 
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Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Morley), who spoke for the Government, 
seldom failed to justify any deficiencies 
that might be pointed out in the state 
of the Army, and it was useless, there- 
fore, for him (the Earl of Longford) to 
enumerate the acknowledged defects of 
the Service. The noble Earl was ap- 
parently satisfied with the official answers 
that were given, and content to consider 
an Army on paper as equal to one ready 
to take the field. None of the present 
authorities of the War Office were im- 
mediately responsible for these defects ; 
but he might earnestly beg those now 
in power to consider very seriously some 
matters to which the attention of the 
Department might be advantageously 
directed. Without wishing to throw 
blame on anyone, it must, he thought, 
be admitted that the present organization 
of the Military Service of the country 
had not had satisfactory results. When 
short service was established, it was 
announced as one of the first conditions 
essential for its success that there should 
always be a Force, sometimes called a 
Division, and sometimes called a Corps, 
ready for service. But no such thing 
had ever been approached; and on 
the two occasions when Expeditionary 
Forces of no great strength had been 
called for, it had not been forthcoming. 
First, they had had to draw volunteers 
from other regiments; and, secondly, it 
was necessary to begin by using the 
Reserve. He also doubted whether the 
enrolling of recruits below the standard 
was filling up the ranks in a satisfactory 
manner. The system of linking bat- 
talions, too, could hardly be said to have 
realized the intentions with which it had 
been adopted —the foreign battalion was 
to be kept complete, without exhausting 
the home battalion. Result—the home 
battalion was exhausted, and the foreign 
battalion was not complete. And as to 
the territorial system, they did not find 
it had been successful in bringing their 
recruits from every corner of the King- 
dom, as it was expected it would do, for 
it was found that the recruits preferred 
to go to some other regiments than those 
of their several districts. In one Militia 
regiment 120 men volunteered for the 
Line, on the distinct understanding that 
they were not to go to the local corps. 
These facts necessarily had some refer- 
ence to the opinions prevalent amongst 
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officers; and, although he scarcely liked 
to say anything about their grievances 
in that connection, he might point out 
that the prospects of many officers had 
been so interfered with, and their ex- 
ectations so disappointed by the end- 
ess changes which had been made, that 
if the noble Earl had the same oppor- 
tunities that he (the Earl of Longford) 
had, of hearing their views, he would 
consider some improvement in the pre- 
sent arrangements. Asa matter of ad- 
ministration, he might ask where the 
new War Office was which they had 
been in such a hurry last year to protest 
against as standing across the Mall? 
There were no signs that the erection 
of the building was about to be taken 
in hand, though the necessity for it had 
been recognized for the last 20 years. 
In his opinion, the time had come when 
these questions should be faced ; they 
were but afew of the complaints usually 
made as to the Army, but they were, 
he was convinced, so well founded that 
the efficiency of the Service largely de- 
pended on their removal. 

Tue Marquess or HERTFORD said, 
he felt that there ought to be no politics 
in military matters, and after the very 
candid and lucid way in which, three 
weeks ago, his noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for War (the Earl of 
Morley) responded to a Question put by 
the noble Earl below himself (the Mar- 
quess of Hertford), who had held the 
office of Under Secretary of State for 
War (the Earl of Longford), he should 
not feel justified in saying a word which 
could inorease the difficulties of the War 
Office. But all that had been adduced 
by the noble and gallant Field Marshal 
(Lord Strathnairn), who had preceded 
him, was thoroughly true, and his opi- 
nions, and the opinions of the noble Earl 
who had just spoken, were in effect the 
opinions of 99 out of 100 of the regi- 
mental officers of the Army. They were 
the last who had been consulted during 
the last 12 years, and they had scarcely 
had a word to say about the changes that 
had been made. The failures, which 
were being somewhat tardily confessed, 
arose from the English system of trust- 
ing her Army to civilians, which was 
adopted by no other civilized country in 
the world. If they were allowed to re- 
main in Office, and to acquire the neces- 
sary experience, the Army would have 
far less to complain of. But the practice 
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was that Secretary of State after Secre- 
tary of State was changed, and the mo- 
ment a man got a smattering of expe- 
rience in the War Department he was 
superseded by another. While subaltern 
officers of the Army were required to pass 
very stringent examinations, no steps 
whatever were taken, by way of exami- 
nation, to ascertain whether the Secre- 
tary of State for War knew anything 
about Army matters. So long as we 
went on this way, so long should we 
have serious failures. He knew he 
should be told that there were military 
men in the War Office, who were from 
time to time consulted; but if they in- 
quired who they were, they would find 
that there was hardly a regimental officer 
among them. He was afraid it was now 
most thoroughly ascertained that, year 
after year, during the last 12 years, 
military affairs had been more and more 
taken out of the hands of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and placed in those of the Se- 
cretary of State for War. The noble 
Viscount (Viscount Cardwell), whose ab- 
sence from the House he regretted, he 
was sure was prompted by the best 
wishes for the welfare of the Army 
when he propounded his scheme con- 
trary to the opinions of regimental 
officers. Twelve years had elapsed, and 
it had entirely disappointed the expec- 
tations that had been upheld as to its 
success. Our first line of defence was 
crumbling away, our Reserve was hardly 
worth the name, and we had about 20,000 
men instead of the 80,000 men the noble 
Viscount promised us. At a cost of 
£3,500,000 we had erected extensive 
barracks to carry out the territorial sys- 
tem, which had broken down; and we had 
given up our grand old regimental sys- 
tem, which the Duke of Wellington and 
others had considered the best system in 
Europe. The fact was the barrack was 
no longer the home of the soldier; the 
time of service was so short that the 
officers could not possibly become ac- 
customed to the men, and the drill, con- 
sequently, could not be properly per- 
formed, for they did not know each other 
as they used to do; the men could not 
settle down and feel at home; and the 
men did not feel the same confidence in 
their officers as they once did. In the 
old days of long service, an officer knew 
that, if he lost his life in the Service, his 
widow and children would be taken care 
of; but now, they knew little of each 
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other. The medical men knew nothing 
of the rank and file, were less able to 
detect melingering, and had no oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
constitutions of the men, and to win their 
confidence. Then the men could have 
no confidence in new doctors whom they 
had, perhaps, never seen before, as they 
could have in the old regimental sur- 
geons. Theshort-service system was not 
applicable to a volunteer Army. It might 
be all very well in Germany or France, 
where the Army was enlisted by con- 
scription ; but with our voluntary system 
it was not possible to make it work. He 
would, therefore, appeal to the Govern- 
ment to revert, as soon as it could, to the 
long-service system, though, of course, 
it would be a question of time. He was 
glad to see that the Marquess of Hart- 
ington, a short time after he became 
Secretary of State for War, allowed ser- 
vice with the Colours to be extended to 
12 years; but he was afraid the mischief 
was done. The men who had been three 
years in the Service would not accept the 
offer to be made to them. They had uot 
been living comfortably, and they were 
anxious to get away to their former em- 
ployments. They would, however, find 
in many cases that their places had been 
permanently taken by others, and they 
would have to begin life again. Thus, 
the Reserves would become the worst 
enemies of recruiting, and their com- 
plaints of the Service and of their own 
condition would deter others from en- 
listing. He had seen in Zhe Times of 
June 6, a letter from Captain Walter, a 
gentleman well known to many of their 
Lordships as the head of the Corps of 
Commissionaires, in which he stated that, 
during an experience of many years, he 
had heard no complaint of the strictness 
of officers, but the greatest possible dis- 
satisfaction with the many recent altera- 
tions, and the total abolition of the old 
regimental system; that the system of 
double battalions had destroyed the pos- 
sibility of the officers taking that per- 
sonal interest in the men which they 
used to take. Captain Walter went on 
to state that, when an officer began to 
take interest in his men, they were liable 
to be drafted off to a fresh battalion, 
where they would never see them again, 
and that the men felt the uncertainty of 
a position which they would soon have 
to give up and start life afresh. The 
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feelings expressed by Oaptain Walter 
were, he believed, shared by almost every 
officer in the Service. 

Toe Eart or MORLEY said, that 
the Rules of the House with respect to 
Questions were not very strict ; but, on 
that occasion, they had been stretched 
to the utmost limits of laxity. Whilst 
the Notice of the noble and gallant Lord 
(Lord Strathnairn) was to call attention 
to the state of recruiting, he (the Earl of 
Morley) had had, upon that Notice, a 
large number of Questions put to him, 
he was afraid to say upon how many 
points, few, if any, of which had any- 
thing to do with the Question on the 
Paper. Short service, the building of 
the new War Office, the constitution of 
that Office, and other matters, had been 
brought forward, which he had great 
difficulty in connecting with the Notice 
of the noble and gallant Lord. How- 
ever, he had no wish to complain, though 
he felt at rather a disadvantage in having 
to face the formidable triumvirate of 
noble and gallant Lords opposite. He 
did not know whether the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Cranbrook), or any 
other noble Lords who had been in Office, 
would endorse all the statements of his 
noble and gallant Friends opposite. It 
appeared to him that the bulk of the 
speeches was against the Civil consti- 
tution of the War Office. That was a 
question undoubtedly of importance, on 
which he was not then prepared to enter ; 
and as to the constant change from one 
Office to another, he must say that he 
should regret extremely any change at 
the present time, but he was not so sure 
that noble Lords on the other side of the 
House entertained the same opinion. 
The debate had practically resolved itself 
into a debate on the merits of long ser- 
vice v. short service. The noble and 
gallant Lord (Lord Strathnairn) had 
stated that three results had followed 
the establishment of the short-service 
system—first, that desertion had in- 
creased ; secondly, that there was a great 
deal of fraudulent enlistment; and, 
thirdly, that there was a deficiency of 
recruits. He (the Earl of Morley) had 
already dealt with all those questions 
over and over again. It had been said 
that our disasters in South Africa were 
mainly owing to the number of short- 
service men. The fact really was that 
in almost all the actions in South Africa, 
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in which we had suffered reverses, the 
proportion of old soldiers was very much 
greater than that of young ones. Then 
with respect to desertion, from what had 
been said, you would imagine, unless 
you looked at the figures, that desertion 
was the result of the short-service system ; 
but he found that there was but little 
increase of desertion since that system 
had been introduced. Those figures 
showed that, during 10 years of long 
service, there was more desertion in 
proportion to recruits than during the 
same period of short service; and it 
was to be remembered that a large pro- 
portion of desertions took place during 
the first years of service. He knew 
his noble and gallant Friend sneered at 
and despised official statistics; but he 
had no others to give, and his noble and 
gallant Friend had given no facts or 
figures at all in support of his statements. 
If he would tell him (the Earl of Morley) 
what other figures he could quote from, 
he should be happy toknow. Thenoble 
and gallant Lord was equally inaccurate 
on the subject of recruiting. It was idle 
to say that the short-service system was 
shown to be unpopular by the difficulty 
of obtaining recruits. It was that diffi- 
culty which formed one of the reasons 
why the old system broke down. The 
fact was, that so far from short service 
being more unpopular than long service 
with the recruits, during the last 10 
years of long service, that system had 

een so unpopular that it was never pos- 
sible in any single year to keep the Army 
up to its Establishment. On an average, 
on the Ist of January every year, it was 
4,000 below its proper strength, and in 
those 10 years there wasa total decrease 
of 39,000 men ; whereas since the short- 
service system had been introduced, with 
one exception—that of last year—there 
had been no year in which the Establish- 
ment on the Ist of January had not been 
quite full, whilst almost in all cases it had 
been considerably morethan full. He was 
not speaking on his own authority only 
with respect to the long-service system. 
The Report on Recruiting, in 1867, 
would give the noble and gallant Lord 
information on the subject, and he would 
see that it was a question then whether 
the whole Army was to collapse for want 
of recruits. How was the fact to be ex- 
pisived, that, up to the present, they 

ad been able to get an ample number 
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of recruits to fill the Establishment, 
whereas under the long-service system 
it had been found impossible? He did 
not wish to quote figures, but would just 
mention that up to the year 1870 it was 
barely possible, except on one occasion, 
to get more than 15,000 recruits for the 
year, whereas for the last 10 years the 
number obtained had varied from 25,000 
to 80,000 recruits. There was that 
number of approved recruits, and when 
the number of men who offered them- 
selves was reckoned, the comparison was 
still more favourable. Last year, indeed, 
there were over 45,000 men desirous of 
entering the Army. He could not see 
how any noble Lord could say, after that, 
that short service had rendered the Army 
less popular. There was another thing 
he wished to refer to. His noble and 
gallant Friend, who had given rise to the 
debate, had put down a most inaccurate 
Notice, with a reference to a speech of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) at 
Pontefract on the 13th of March, 1882. 
Now, his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War could not be in two 
places at once, and it so happened that 
he did not speak at all on that day at 
Pontefract, although he did speak in 
the House of Commons. If the noble 
and gallant Lord had read the whole of 
the speech, he would have seen that his 
right hon. Friend explained how it was 
that the lst Army Corps, at that time, 
could not be considered in a thoroughly 
satisfactory state. It was there ex- 
plained at length that the high estab- 
lishments of the battalions of the Ist 
Army Corps—namely, 950 strong, ex- 
clusive of depot battalions—had only 
been sanctioned a few months before, 
and the Secretary of State for War was 
not a wizard who, by a stroke of the pen, 
could bring up every battalion in the 
Army to its full strength. Then the 
noble and gallant Lord, not being satis- 
fied with one inaccuracy, went on to 
speak of certain battalions of 1,250 
strong. Certainly, these must have been 
evolved out of the noble and gallant 
Lord’s own inner consciousness, for no- 
body ever proposed to have battalions of 
that strength. The 12 battalions were 
to be 950 strong, with depots varying 
from 50 to 150. It was also said that 
the futility of the system was shown by 
their having to call out the Reserves to 
fill up the ranks; but he had already 
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said that the plan had only been in 
existence for five months and had not 
had time to be fairly tried. On the 
whole, only 1,500 men of the Reserve 
were transferred to the 14 battalions 
which were sent to Egypt ; and, indeed, 
he believed only 1,300 were actually 
employed in the ranks out of 10,000 who 
were called out from the Reserve. He 
hoped that they would now have heard 
for the last time that the Army sent to 
Egypt was insufficient, and that it had 
to be made up with Reserve men. The 
noble and gallant Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Longford) alleged that the terri- 
torial system had failed, and asserted 
that the only way to get men into the 
Army was to enlist them in regiments 
away from their depots. If the noble 
and gallant Earl would refer to the an- 
nual Report of the Inspector General of 
Recruiting, he would find a table, show- 
ing the number of men in each regiment 
who were born in the district to which 
their territorial regiment was attached. 
He was at a loss, therefore, to under- 
stand how the noble Earl could justify 
his assertion. The noble and gallant 
Earl had said that he would, on a future 
occasion, bring before the House the 
whole question of the Civil administra- 
tion of the War Office. Thus he (the 
Earl of Morley) was relieved from the 
necessity of entering upon that Constitu- 
tional question at the present time. He 
must, however, disclaim the compliment 
paid to the Secretary of State for War, 
for having replaced the short-service 
system by the long-service system. 
They intended to make an experiment 
in order to meet a temporary emer- 
gency; but the allegation that they 
had returned to long service he abso- 
lutely denied. Moreover, he denied that 
the Government, in the changes they 
had made, had, in any way, departed 
from the principle upon which short 
service was based; and he thought it 
would be a great misfortune if they did 
so. He felt perfectly certain that they 
could not get recruits under the old long- 
service system; whereas under the pre- 
sent system, recruits were actually ob- 
tained. The fact that we had in our 
First Army Reserve 30,000 men who, 
on all occasions when they had been 
called out, had come out almost to a 
man, showed, he ventured to think, in 
spite of the opinion of the noble and 
gallant Lord, that they added a great 
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strength to the military power of this 
country. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Morley) had made an excellent official 
explanation ; but if he would go down to 
Aldershot he would be able to see for 
himself the kind of Army provided by 
the present system. He was glad to 
find he had been misinformed with re- 
gard to the influence of the territorial 
system upon recruiting, because he him- 
self had belonged to a regiment which 
had been unable to get any recruits at 
all in their own district. 

Lorpv STRATHNAIRN briefly re- 
plied. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
(No. 128.) REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


Lorp BALFOUR said, he trusted 
that, as the measure had now been 
made applicable to Scotland as well as 
England, it would be carefully examined 
by the Law Officers for Scotland, with 
the view of making its phrases appli- 
cable tothe Scottish Criminal Law. There 
were certainly some terms which re- 
quired alteration, in order to adapt the 
Bill to the new state of circumstances. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, the 
matter had already been before the Go- 
vernment; and, with their Lordships’ 
permission, he would insert Amend- 
ments which had been approved of by 
the Lord Advocate, with the view of 
adapting the Bill to Scotland. 


Clause 2 (Procuring woman under 
age to be a common prostitute). 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in mov- 
ing, as an Amendment, in page 1, line 
8, to insert after the word ‘‘ woman,” 
the words ‘‘ under twenty-one years of 
age,” said, this was originally stated in 
the Bill, but it had been struck out, 
and as the clause now stood in the 
amended Bill, it was made a misde- 
meanour punishable with two years’ im- 
prisonment to procure, or endeavour to 
procure, ‘‘any woman” to become a 
common prostitute. It seemed prepos- 
terous to make it a high misdemeanour 
to endeavour to induce a woman of ma- 
ture years to become a common prosti- 
tute. Prostitution was not acrime. It, 
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to a certain extent, resembled drunken- 
ness. It was a moral offence, of which 
the police only took notice when it be- 
came a public nuisance. He believed 
that it was originally intended to make 
the Bill applicable to women under age, 
and he trusted that the Government 
would see their way to leave the Bill 
as it was originally framed. 


Amendment mored, in page 1, line 8, 
after (‘‘ woman’’) insert (‘‘ under twenty- 
one years of age.” )—( Zhe Larl of Mill- 
town.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in op- 
posing the Amendment, said, he would 
remind their Lordships that they had 
already discussed and decided the sub- 
ject in Committee; the limit of age had 
been struck out, and the clause amended 
as it now stood. The Government, there- 
fore, saw no reason why they should 
accept the proposal of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Milltown), and 
depart from the alteration then made. 
He must deny that the original inten- 
tion of the Bill was that described by 
the noble Earl. Although prostitution 
was not a crime, yet to induce other 
people to commit it might properly be 
made an offence. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, he 
trusted his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Milltown) would press his Amendment, 
and that it would be accepted by the 
Government. The object of the Bill 
would be defeated, if this matter was 
left in such a general shape. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
it would be well if something like uni- 
formity could be introduced in the Bill 
with regard to the question of age. As 
the Bill stood, in one clause one age was 
mentioned, and in other clauses other 
ages. He would ask whether it would 
not be advisable to make them alike as 
regarded the point of age? By accept- 
ing the Amendment they would make 
the want of unifomity still greater. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided: Contents 60; Not-Contents 28: 
Majority 32. 


CONTENTS. 
Marlborough, D. Hertford, M. 
Richmond, D. Salisbury, M. 


Somerset, D. 

Ashburnham, E. 
Bath, M. Brownlow, E. 
Bristol, M. Camperdown, FE. 
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Amendment agreed to. 


Clause further 


amended, egreed to. 


amended, and, 48s 


Clause 5 (Defilement of girl between 
twelve and sixteen years of age). 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in mov- 





ing, as an Amendment, to leave out, in 
page 2, line 15, the word “‘ being,” and 
insert ‘‘who may reasonably be sup- 
posed to be,” said, he did so with the 
object of carrying out the agreement 
expressed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment when the Bill was in Committee— 
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that they would assent to the insertion 
of words in order to protect persons from 
charges of offences which they had no 
intention of committing, and to mitigate 
the danger of extortion. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 15, 
to leave out (‘‘being’’) and insert (‘‘ who 
may reasonably be supposed to be and 
is.””)—( The Earl of Milltown.) 


Eart CAIRNS said, he objected to 
the Amendment. It would reduce the 
elements of the Bill to an absurdity; and, 
further, he wished to know who was to 
be the judge of age? His Amendment 
was, that, before a man could be con- 
victed of seducing a girl, it must be 
shown, not only that she was under 16, 
but also that she might reasonably be 
supposed to be under that age. 

Tue Marquess or BATH supported 
the Amendment. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, the ques- 
tion of age was one which would have 
to be left to a jury. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY said, 
that this was a matter on which it would 
not be possible to adopt any steady stan- 
dard of justice. In his idea, something 
was necessary in order to guard against 
and prevent grossly absurd or unjust 
prosecutions; and, with a view to give 
that provision, he would suggest that 
the assent of the Public Prosecutor to 
the proceedings should be required. If 
the question went to a division, he should 
not be able to vote for the Amendment, 
which did not seem to meet the diffi- 
culties of the case. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
the Government were unable to accept 
the Amendment, as it would make the 
clause unworkable. According to the 
Amendment, the jury would have to 
decide what was the opinion that the 
offender held as to the girl’s age. That 
was a question which a jury ought not 
to be asked to decide. The suggestion 
of the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), with regard to 
the Public Prosecutor, should be con- 
sidered before the third reading. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he also thought that the Amendment of 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Milltown) would make the clause un- 
workable; but that the suggestion of 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) was worthy of considera- 
tion. 
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Lorp BALFOUR said, that he was 
in favour of the principle of the Bill; 
but he thought that, unless they took 
care not to go too far, they might defeat 
their own object as regarded it. It had 
been well remarked, that they must take 
care not to go too much in advance of 
public opinion on a matter of this kind. 
He said nothing as to what might be 
the fate of the Bill in ‘‘ another place,” 
because he did not think that that was 
a matter that should weigh with them 
much; but the consideration that he 
would like to press upon Her Majesty’s 
Government was, whether they were not 
running a very greatrisk of defeating a 
most laudable object, and of turning 
public opinion against the Bill, by keep- 
ing it so drastic as it had been made on 
a previous stage. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that the sug- 
gestion of his noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), that the Pubiic Pro- 
secutor should have to give his assent 
before prosecutions of this character 
were instituted, was one that was worthy 
of consideration. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that, 
as the clause stood at present, a wholly 
innocent person might be convicted, and 
that was a terrible possibility. As to 
the Amendment making the clause un- 
workable, all the better; for, perhaps, 
that would be the best thing that could 
happen. 

On Question? Their Lordships di- 


vided :—Contents 34; Non-Contents 52: 
Majority 18. 
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Ellenborough. L. 
Amendment disagreed to. 
Clause amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Consent no defence to charge 
of indecent assault on girl under six- 
teen). 

Lorp FITZGERALD moved, as an 
Amendment, to reduce the age from 16 
to 14. The age mentioned in the clause 
was 16, and if it were allowed to remain 
it would completely revolutionize the 
law, by making it possible to commit 
assaults with the consent of the person 
assaulted. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 27, 
to leave out (‘‘sixteen”’) and insert 
(‘‘ fourteen.”)—( Zhe Lord Fitzgerald.) 


Tne Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
the Select Committee had recommended 
that the age should be raised from 13 to 
16, and the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Fitzgerald) now suggested that it 
should be reduced to 14. It was, there- 
fore, a question of degree, and he hoped 
that the decision of the Select Commit- 
tee would be upheld. 

THz Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that he wished that a Bill on so unplea- 
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sant a subject could have been sent to a 
Select Committee. He supported the 
Amendment, on the ground that great 
injustice might not improbably be done 
by the Bill as it stood ; while, if experi- 
ence showed that the Amendment made 
an inadequate provision, the age might 
be raised on another occasion. He should 
like to ask noble and learned Lords, 
whether, as the clause stood, it would 
not affect a marriage with a girl under 
16? Would not the husband of a young 
girl married at that age be liable to two 
years’ imprisonment under the operation 
of the law? 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
in answer to the question of the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), he did not think any noble 
and learned Lord in the House would 
confirm such a proposition as that ad- 
vanced by the noble Marquess. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, at any rate, the word ‘‘ unlawful”’ 
was not contained in the clause, every- 
thing approaching it having been struck 
out; so he thought it was open to the 


(E.| objection he had raised. It would be 


an act of wisdom to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, that 
few questions had produced more Peti- 
tions to their Lordships’ House than 
this, and the majority of them asked 
that the age of consent should be fixed 
at 18. It would be a grievous disap- 
pointment to the persons signing those 
Petitions if their Lordships reversed the 
decision to which they had already come 
on the previous stage of the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he should like to know 
whether the Petitions mentioned by the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Lon- 
don) did not really refer to Clause 5, 
and to an offence more serious than in- 
decent assault, against which only the 
present clause, as it originally stood, 
was directed ? 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was true that some misapprehension had 
arisen, because they had introduced into 
the present clause, which said that con- 
sent should be no defence to a charge of 
indecent assault, an Amendment making 
consent no defence against the more 
serious charge under Clause 5; but the 
present discussion related solely to the 
offence of indecent assault and the age 
of consent. 
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Lorp NORTON said, that the only 
question was, the age at which a girl 
should be supposed capable of consent- 
ing to an indecency which, if she was 
not considered responsibly consenting, 
would amount to an assault. The exist- 
ing law would be unaltered, except as 
to the raising of the age requiring such 
protection to 16. 

Eart CAIRNS said, it was extremely 
inconvenient that a question fully dis- 
cussed in Committee should be raised 
without Notice, and in the absence of 
Peers who were specially interested. He 
would remind their Lordships that, on 
the former occasion, the Committee were 
perfectly unanimous upon the point as 
to raising the limit of age to 16. Ano- 
malies might as easily arise with regard 
to the age of 14, as with that of 16. Be- 
yond that, the danger of abuse would be 
averted, as well as a protection against 
extortion given, by the consent of the 
Public Prosecutor being required to a 
prosecution; while, if the age were not 
lowered, the public would not think 
their Lordships were serious in dealing 
with admitted evils. 

Tne Marquess or BATH said, that, 
in his opinion, their Lordships were per- 
fectly justified in moving Amendments 
at any stage, particularly as the Bill con- 
tained provisions foreign to its main 
object. He was not sure whether, in 
the interests of morality, this clause was 
necessary, seeing that due protection was 
already given by an earlier clause of the 
Bill. 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE, in op- 
posing the Amendment, said, that, in his 
opinion, it would allow a girl of 15 to 
consent to the sacrifice of her honour. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that, although he should support the 
Amendment, he thought it was unfor- 
tunate that it had not been placed on the 
Paper. 

Lorp TRURO said, he should support 
the Amendment of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Fitzgerald). He deplored 
the introduction of the age of 16 instead 
of 18; and he believed, when the Bill 
went to the House of Commons, the 
latter would be the age fixed. He 
had ascertained by inquiry made 
among managers of reformatory and 
reclamatory institutions and the clergy 
connected with them that in the great 
majority of cases—say 99 out of 100— 
the girls were themselves the seducers 
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and the parties from whom the tempta- 
tion came. 

Tre Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he understood the noble 
and learned Earl on the Woolsack to 
say, on Clause 5, that he would take into 
consideration the question whether it 
was not desirable that the assent of the 
Public Prosecutor should be required in 
all cases under that clause. Would the 
noble and learned Ear! also consider the 
propriety of requiring that such assent 
should be obtained in regard to all of- 
fences under this clause ? 

Tre LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble Earl in charge of the Bill (the 
Earl of Dalhousie) had stated that the 
Government would consider the sugges- 
tion made by the noble Marquess. He 
had no doubt his noble Friend would 
agree with him that the Proviso, if 
adopted, might be extended to the other 
clause as well. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, in his opinion, it would be more 
convenient for their Lordships to reserve 
their decision on this point until the third 
reading. They would then go to a Di- 
vision, knowing much better what they 
were about. In the meantime the Go- 
vernment could consider whether, in 
every case prior to a prosecution, the 
consent of the Public Prosecutor should 
not be obtained. On that understand- 
ing, he would recommend the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Fitzgerald) 
not to insist upon the acceptance of the 
Amendment at present. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he would 
assent to this suggestion of the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury). 


Amendment (by leave of the House 
withdrawn. : 


Clause amended, and agreed to. 


Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE proposed a 
penalty to deter men from using their 
authority and trust for the ruin of their 
dependents, and moved, after Clause 
6, page 2, line 35, to insert as a new 
clause— 

* Any person who, being the guardian of a 
girl under the age of eighteen years, or having 
the care and charge of her, or being her master 
in domestic service or other employment, or | 
other person whose lawful commands in suc 
service or employment she is bound to obey, 
unlawfully and carnally knows or attempts to 
have unlawful and carnal knowledge of, or in- 
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decently assaults such girl with or without her 
consent, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
being convicted thereof shall be liable at the 
discretion of the court to be imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding two years, with or without 
hard Jabour.” . 

Tre Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
hoped his noble Friend (Lord Mount- 
Temple) would not press the clause. It 
seemed to him that the Bill was already 
sufficiently weighted without it. 


Clause (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn, 


Clause 7 (H »seholder, &e. permitting 
defilement of girl under sixteen on his 
premises guilty of misdemeanor). 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE, in moving, 
as an Amendment, to insert words, pro- 
viding that the clause might be put in 
operation by— 

“Any parent, relative, or guardian of any 
such girl, or any other person, who, in the opi- 
nion of the justice, was dond fide acting in tho 
interest of any such girl,” 
said, there was no reason for excluding 
the friends of the girl from giving evi- 
dence to the magistrate. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 3, line 6, after (“rank ’’) insert (“ or 
any parent, relative, or guardian of any such 
girl or any other person, who, in the opinion of 
the justice, is bond fide acting in the interest of 
any such girl,’’)—( Zhe Lord Mount-Temple.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
would accept the words now proposed, 
and would propose to add to them, “or 
any two householders.” 


Amendment (Zhe Earl of Dathousie) 
disagreed to. 


Amendment (Zhe Lord Mount-Temple) 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Mutt- 
town, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 3, line 20, leave out (‘‘ com- 
mitted”) and insert (‘‘charged’’); and 
in line 21, after (‘‘ trial”) insert (‘ and 
may also order such girl to be sent to a 
certified home within the meaning of 
this Act ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, with 
further Amendments. 


Clause 8 (Abduction of a girl under 
eighteen years of age). 

Tue Eartor MILLTOWN moved, as 
an Amendment, the insertion of words 
providing that such girl should be taken 


Lord Uount-Temple 
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away for immoral purposes to constitute 
it an offence. As the clause stood, a 
person who made a runaway marriage 
would be subjected to the punishments 
mentioned in the Act. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 33, 
after (‘‘take’’) insert (‘‘away for im- 
moral purposes.’’?)—(T7he Earl of Mill- 
town.) 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 


would accept the Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Summary proceedings against 
brothel keeper, &c.). 

Tue Marquess or BATH, in moving 
the omission of the clause, the first of 
those which dealt with brothels and 
brothel keepers, said, they were an 
attempt to go beyond what legislation 
could usefully attempt, and to deal with 
questions which should be left entirely 
to the sphere of morals. The effect of 
those clauses would be to drive prosti- 
tution into our streets. The attempts 
to ‘put down brothels had, by driving 
women on the streets, already made our 
streets a scandal and reproach to all 
civilized countries. They might, by law, 
suppress the exhibition of vice and im- 
morality, but suppress it altogether they 
never could, for it never had been done. 
They would, most likely, make it more 
general; and, in addition, they would 
make the annoyance of respectable 
householders more likely. In countries 
where outward decency was preserved 
vice and immorality yet prevailed to a 
great extent. He asked their Lordships 
to consider whether it was wise or pru- 
dent to legislate in the manner proposed 
by these clauses. There were ample 
means provided, under the existing law, 
for suppressing the evils aimed at by 
them. 


Hoved, ‘‘To leave out Clause 9.’’— 
(The Marquess of Bath.) 


Lorpv NORTON said, that the noble 
Marquess who had last spoken (the 
Marquess of Bath) did not seem to re- 
member that the object of the Bill was 
not only to suppress brothels as dens of 
immorality, but also to put some check 
on tyrannical proceedings to which some 
wretched girls about the town were 


| subject. At present, a parent whose 
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daughter was concealed in a brothel had 
no efficient legal means of recovering 
her. Brothels were illegal; and they 
ought either to repeal that law, or else 
to provide efficient means for carrying it 
out. The Bill enabled the authorities to 
carry out the existing law more effi- 
ciently. Quite enough would still escape 
to satisfy the most liberal demand. 

Tre Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he also agreed with the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Bath) in objecting to 
these clauses, and he did so, because 
they went a great deal further than the 
Report of the Select Committee of their 
Lordships with reference to the protec- 
tion of young girls. By putting these 
clauses into the Bill, and sending them 
to ‘another place,” he believed that 
they would be giving a. proof that they 
had given way to good feelings at the 
expense of common sense. He believed 
the Government proposed to do more 
than they could, by any possibility, carry 
out, for it would be found very diffi- 
cult, if not almost impossible, to en- 
force the provisions of these clauses, or 
to attempt to put down immorality by 
legislation, such as was proposed. In 
the other House, the Government had 
given up the Contagious Diseases Acts ; 
yet now, in these clauses, they were in- 
terfering in the most decided manner 
with the liberty of people. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
must ask their Lordships not to agree 
to the Motion of the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Bath). The 
law already made brothels illegal, and 
said that they should be put down. But, 
asa general rule, the law was not put in 
motion, because ‘‘ what was everybody’s 
business was nobody’s business;” and 
the object for which these clauses had 
been inserted was to enable it to be 
worked efficiently. 

Lorp TRURO said, he would support 
the Motion of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Bath), because he believed 
that legislation of this character was 
always ineffectual and undesirable. 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE said, that 
brothels and disorderly houses were a 
nuisance by law and by public opinion ; 
but the existing enactments failed in 
their execution. These temptations to 
vice and disease ought not to continue 
unchecked in spite of the law. He 
hoped their Lordships would not agree 
to the Motion, for, in his opinion, it 
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would be a great pity not to increase 
the powers of the law, so as to enable 
these improper houses to be put down. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the supporters of these clauses de- 
sired to see them adopted, not because 
they wished to do impossible things, but 
for the purpose of suppressing those dens 
of vice which the law already stigma- 
tized, but to cope with which the means 
now provided by the law were insuffi- 
cient. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he felt himself com- 
pelled, after much hesitation, to support 
the Amendment of his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Bath). He thought it would 
be advisable to strike the clause which 
was under consideration out of the Bill ; 
for, if it were omitted, the chances that 
the measure would be well received in 
the other House would be greatly in- 
creased. In his opinion, it was very ob- 
jectionable that the places described in 
the clause were to be put down, not at 
Quarter Sessions, but in virtue of the 
powers contained in the clause. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he had often heard from one of 
Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Agents that 
legislation similar to these clauses had 
once been carried out at Berlin; but 
that it had caused such great disorders 
and risks to respectable women, that in 
about 10 days after the law had been 
put in force it had to be repealed. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that, according 
to the evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee, there had been much difficulty 
in rescuing girls from foreign brothels. 
He thought the police ought to have 
power to enter them at the instance of 
parents of girls; but, even if the Bill 
were deprived of power over brothels, it 
would still be a good Bill for England. 


On Question, ‘‘ That Clause 9 stand 
part of the Bill?” 


Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
28; Not-Contents 26: Majority 2. 
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Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton.) 

Somerton, L. (Z. Nor- 
manton.) 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Truro, L. 

Tyrone, L. (I. Water- 
ford.) 

Wemyss, Ly Ge 
Wemyss.) : 


{LORDS} 





trim.) 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN gave 
Notice that he should move the omission 
of the clause, as also Clauses 10 and 11, 
on the Motion for the third reading. 


Clause 12 (Amendment of 2 & 3 Vict. 
c. 47, s. 54, and 10 & 11 Vict. c. 89, 
8. 28, as to prostitutes). 

Tne Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
moving an Amendment for the purpose 
of extending the operation of the clause 
to the case of every man who, in a public 
thoroughfare or public place, “ impor- 
tunes or solicits girls or women for im- 
moral purposes,”’ said, it was most unjust 
to leave one class at liberty and the 
other not. If this was a Bill for the 
protection of young women, this Amend- 
ment was absolutely necessary. A num- 
ber of young girls were sent out to work 
in factories and workshops, and having 
to return home late at night were ex- 
posed to every kind of danger, solicita- 
tion, and annoyance. If their Lord- 
ships would listen to the cry of tens and 
hundreds of thousands of mothers, and 
to the representations of the girls them- 
selves, who knew the risks to which they 
were exposed, they would accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 


P In page 6, line 7, after (“ prostitution ”’) 
insert (“and (2) every man who in any such 
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thoroughfare or public place importunes or 
solicits women or girls for immoral purposes.”’) 
—(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was sorry he could not accept the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), for;the reason that it was 
too dangerous to introduce into the Bill, 
and would lead to too much abuse. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that it was impossible not to sympathize 
with the object of his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury); but the effect of 
the acceptance of the Amendment might 
be that if any man—one of their Lord- 
ships themselves, for instance—spoke to 
@ woman in the street, even from a 
charitable motive, he might be liable 
to be charged, by a designing or un- 
scrupulous person, with the offence of 
importuning or soliciting. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 11; Not-Contents 28: 
Majority 17. 


CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, L. Archp. Winchester, L. Bp. 


Shaftesbury, E. Blantyre, L. 


[ Tedler.] Braye, L. 
Crewe, L. 
Bangor, L. Bp. Denman, L. 


Carlisle, L. Bp. 
London, L, Bp. 


Norton, L. [ Zeller} 


NOT-CONTENTS. 

Hartismere, L. 
Henniker.) 

Hopetoun, L. (2. Hope- 
toun, 

Monson, L. | Teller.] 

Ramsay, L. (Z. Dal- 
housie.) 

Ribblesdale, L. 

Sandhurst, L. 

Shuute, L. (VY. Bar- 


Richmond, D. (L. 


Bath, M. 


Camperdown, E. 
Derby, E. 
Granville, E. 
Morley, E. 
Northbrook, E. 


Powis, E. rington.) 
Stanhope, E. Somerton, L. (EZ. Nor- 
Suffolk and Berkshire, manton.) 
E. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Thurlow, L. 
Boyle, L. (Z. Cork and Truro, L. 
Orrery.) esa Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
Carrington, L. ford.) 
Clinton, L. Wemyss, dp. bi 
Foxford, L. (Z. Lime- Wemyss.) : 
rick.) Wrottesley, L. 


Resolved in the negative. 
Clause agreed to, with Amendments. 


Clause 13 (Certified homes for girls 
under sixteen convicted of prostitution), 
amended, and agreed to. 
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Bill to be read 8* on Thursday next, 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 134.) 


Law and Justice— 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BUSINESS— 
STANDING ORDER No. 128, 
RESOLUTION. 


Moved, That in the Journals for the 
26th of June the following passage be 
omitted : 


‘‘ Then it was moved, That it is not desirable 
to alter Standing Order No. 128., or to substitute 
for Standing Order No. 128. a new Standing 
Order (The Lord Auckland) ; after debate agreed 
to;” : 


and that in substitution thereof the fol- 
lowing words be inserted : 


‘Then it was moved That the further con- 
sideration of the proposed alterations in Stand- 
ing Order No. 128. be not proceeded with; 
agreed to.”’ 


The said Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at half past, Eight o’clock, 


to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 29th June, 1883. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Suprry—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [June 28] reported. 

Pustic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Electric Lighting’ Provisional Orders (No. 
10) (Chiswick, &c.) * [249]; Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 11) (Dundee) * [ 250]; 
Local Government Board (Scotland) [251} ; 
Local Authorities (Removal of Disqualifica- 
tion) * [252). 

Second Reading—Poor Relief (Ireland) [154]. 

Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Eleventh Night]— 


R.P. 
Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 2)* [211], and 


passed. 
QUESTIONS. 
2c Om — 
NAVY—THE MEDITERRANEAN 
SQUADRON. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Under whose authority 
the Mediterranean Squadron is now 
visiting a number of Adriatic Ports, and 
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for what object, whether by way of 
international courtesy or for the purpose 
of improving the navigating knowledge 
of the officers ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, the Mediterranean Squadron is en- 
gaged, under the orders of the Board of 
Admiralty, in its summer cruise, which 
is undertaken for the purpose of exer- 
cising the officers and men in fleet evo. 
lutions and maneuvring. The visits 
made in the course of the cruise to 
various ports afford an opportunity for 
the exchange of international cour- 
tesies. 


| IRELAND—PAUPER EMIGRANTS TO 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the Government of the United 
States has made any remonstrance or 
representation to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment concerning the sending of pauper 
emigrants to America ? 

Lory EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; no remonstrance or represen- 
tation on the subject has been received 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 


PARLIAMENT— PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN WALES BILL, 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Why 
the Bill for the Higher Education in 
Wales, mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, 
has not yet been printed ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Welsh 
Bill has not been printed because it has 
not yet been introduced. The Bill is 
ready, and I propose to introduce it as 
soon as I see any prospect of making 
progress with it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—DORMANT FUNDS 
IN CHANCERY. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the draft form in which the 
amended list of Dormant Funds in 
Chancery will be published in future ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I do not 
think it necessary or desirable to lay on 
the Table the headings under which the 
new list will be prepared ; but when 
they are finally settled I will show them 
to the hon, Member, 
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EGYPT—OMAR PASHA LUFTI. 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(for Mr. Gorsr) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to a 
Reuter’s Telegram from Alexandria, 
dated the 25th of June, to the effect 
that— 


“'l’he functionaries of the different consulates 
have voted addresses to Omar Pacha Lufti in 
recognition of the real services rendered by him 
as Governor of Alexandria on June 11th 1882, 
the day of the massacre ;’”" 


and, whether the functionaries of the 
British Consulate took part in this ad- 
dress; and, if so, whether they acted on 
instructions from the Foreign Office or 
with the permission of the Foreign 
Office ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Foreign Office have no information 
whatever with regard to this matter. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Perhaps the noble Lord will be good 
enough to say whether he will at once 
seek information ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It is very possible we may shortly have 
a despatch from Sir Edward Malet in 
which this matter may be referred to. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I, or rather my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), 
will repeat the Question on Monday. 
Then we shall expect to have an an- 
swer. 


ARMY—BARRACKS AT NEWCASTLE. 
ON-TYNE. 


Eart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he is aware that 
the barracks which have lately been 
erected at Newcastle on Tyne contain no 
bath room for the use of the men; whe- 
ther it is a fact that a board of officers 
has reported that a bath room is neces- 
sary; and, whether, inasmuch as the 
head quarters of several Militia regi- 
ments are shortly to be transferred to 
Newcastle, he will give directions for 
the erection of a bath room without 
delay ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, it has been recommended that a 
bath room should be provided in the 
new barracks at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
steps are now being taken to carry out 
the service, 


{COMMONS} 
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SOUTH AFRICA —THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE CHIEF MAPOCH. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Unyabelu (called 
Mapoch) is now beseiged and hard 
pressed by the Boers; whether having 
sent to ask a promise that he should 
not be hanged in case of surrender, the 
Boers have refused to accept anything 
but an unconditional surrender; whe- 
ther this same chieftain during the 
Transvaal War, when the British gar- 
rison of Lydenburgh were hard pressed, 
set out with several thousand men, at 
the request of Captain Ritter of the 
Border Police, and was- only prevented 
from attacking the Boers by the news 
of the Capitulation ; and, whether, after 
these offered services, Her Majesty’s 
Government will not at least intercede 
with the Boers for the life of their 
friend? The hon. Member added, .that 
he thought he ought to state that the 
information referred to in the third para- 
graph of the Question came from Down- 
ing Street. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, we 
know Mapoch is besieged; but how far 
he is hard pressed is uncertain. We have 
no official information as to the second 
Question. The third Question I have 
already twice answered to the hon. Mem- 
ber, and I do not think the observation 
of the hon. Member calls for any further 
remark. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Is it 
true ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: As to the 
fourth Question, all I can say is that I 
hope, as I believe, that unless murder is 
proved against Mapoch, the Transvaal 
Government would not make him forfeit 
his life should he fall into their hands; 
but without fuller information the Go- 
vernment do not propose to make repre- 
sentations in the matter. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: As 
the hon. Gentleman says the Govern- 
ment ‘has no information, and, as far 
as I can make out, they do not intend 
to ask for any, I should like to ask, do 
they intend to wait until this unfortu- 
nate man is hanged before they do any- 
thing, as was the case with Suleiman 
Sami ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir; 
if we take any steps we shall not wait 
till he is hanged, 
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Afterwards, 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether the facts stated in the third 
paragraph of his Question were not ac- 
curate ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he had 
twice supplied the hon. Member with 
the facts in regard to Mapoch’s offer of 
assistance to the British troops. Captain 
Ritter, of the Border Police, no doubt 
communicated with Mapoch, inquiring 
if he would come to the assistance of 
the besieged British troops, and Mapoch 
expressed his willingness to do so. But 
whether the action of Captain Ritter 
would have been sanctioned by his su- 
periors, the hon. Member must be left 
to judge, seeing that Mapoch’s offer of 
assistance had been refused previously 
by superior officers. There was no in- 
formation that Mapoch had started for 
the relief of Lydenburgh. It was not 
likely he had done so, because 48 hours 
after the communication referred to 
came the news of the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 


AFGHANISTAN—REPORT OF CAPTURE 
OF CONVOY. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is a fact that a convoy of 
arms and ammunition sent by the Vice- 
roy of India to the Amir of Afghanistan 
has been captured, after a sharp fight 
in the Kyber Pass, by the Afridis; and, 
if so, who composed the escort, and 
what is the value of the munitions cap- 
tured ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will repeat his Question on Monday 
I hope then to be able to answer him. 
I may say that if the matter had been 
considered important by the Govern- 
ment of India, they would, no doubt, 
have given us full particulars by tele- 
graph. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — ENTER- 
TAINMENTS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
(PRECAUTIONS). 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, in 
view of the recent disaster at Sunder- 
land, any. steps will be taken by the 
Education Department to instruct or 
caution school managers to insure the due 
supervision and care of school children 
brought together in large numbers for 


{Jung 29, 1883} 
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the arpose of entertainment in theatres, 
ublic buildings, or other similar places 
or popular public amusement ? 

R. MUNDELLA : Sir, if the mana- 
gers of schools cannot of themselves read 
the lesson taught by the terrible disaster 
at Sunderland, I am afraid that no Cir- 
cular from the Education Department, 
in a matter which is outside of our 
jurisdiction, will induce them to do so. 
But I do not understand that the chil- 
dren attended the entertainment collec- 
tively as scholars of public elementary 
schools. If they had done so, the mana- 
gers and teachers would have been re- 
sponsible, not only for their goodconduct, 
but for their safety. The objectionable 
feature of the case was, as I understand, 
that the giver of the entertainment was 
allowed to go the rounds of the schools 
in the town to tout for the sale of tickets 
to individual scholars. This ought, 
under no circumstances, to haye been 
allowed; and I trust that the recent 
catastrophe will prevent the recurrence 
of such an objectionable practice. The 
Department is considering whether a 
paragraph cannot be inserted in the 
Code calling the attention of managers 
to the importance of children not being 
taken to any entertainment, school treat, 
or excursion, unless they are under 
proper guidance and control. 


POST OFFICE—POST OFFICE SAVINGS 
BANKS. 

Mr. KENNARD asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, since the 
death of the late Controller, the autho- 
rities of the Post Office Savings Banks 
have issued nearly two millions of re- 
ceipts and orders for repayment bearing 
his signature; and, whether the signa- 
ture of a dead man is considered a valid 
receipt in Savings Bank business; and, 
if not, whether either the Postmaster 
General or Mr. Cardin was aware of the 
issue of these documents ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I may state that no pos- 
sible inconvenience can result to the 
depositors from using the printed forms 
containing the signature of the late Con- 
troller until his successor was appointed. 
As it was possible that there would becon- 
siderable delay in filling up the appoint- 
ment of Controller, instructions were 
recently given that the forms should be 
stamped with the name of the Assistant 
Controller. A new appointment has, 
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however, been made to the post of Con- 
troller, and printed forms bearing his 
signature will be got ready with the 
least possible delay. 

Mr. KENNARD: I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
legal opinion has been taken with re- 
gard to the validity of these documents, 
in case of fraud, being admissible as 
evidence ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I showed the an- 
swer I have just given to the Solicitor 
to the Post Office, and he said I was 
perfectly right in stating that no incon- 
venience could arise. 

Mr. KENNARD: I am sorry to press 
the right hon. Gentleman—the question 
is whether these forms are or are not 
admissible as evidence in cases of 
fraud ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I can only say I 
have consulted the Solicitor to the Post 
Office,“and I answer on his authority. 
The hon. Member seems to forget that 
these printed forms which are sent out 
are merely formal, and it has been 
several times proposed that they should 
be abolished. What really is important 
‘is the entry in the depositor’s book. 

Mr. KENNARD: Are they admis- 
sible in evidence? I must press the 
Postmaster’General to answer that—— 
[Cries of ‘ Order!’ | 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has already answered the 
Question. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Who is the 
new Controller ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Mr. Compton, the 
gentleman who has for many years been 
the Assistant Controller. He was ap- 
pointed last Monday. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (for Mr. Gray) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
_ itis a fact that the postage on a news- 
ore to* Newfoundland, the oldest 

ritish Colony,-and the nearest Ameri- 
can land to England, is one penny, while 
the postage to Oanada is only one half- 
penny? 

Mr. FAWCETT: There is not, Sir, 
as the hon. Member supposes, a dif- 
ference in the postage on newspapers to 
Newfoundland and Canada. As stated 
in The Post Office Guide, the postage on 
newspapers, both to Newfoundland and 
to Canada, is 4d. for each paper not ex- 
ceeding two ounces in weight, and 1d, 
for each newspaper over two ounces, 
and not exceeding four. 


Mr. Fawcett 


{COMMONS: 
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IRELAND—STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION 
TO CANADA. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I wish to ask a 
Question of the Government; but, if 
they prefer it, I will give Notice of it. 
It is, Whether they will have any objec- 
tion to lay on the Table of the House 
the answer, if any, sent to the Despatch 
of the Governor General of the Dominion 
of Canada, which enclosed a Memoran- 
dum to which I yesterday referred from 
the Privy Council of the Dominion of 
Canada, making a specific offer to co- 
operate with Her Majesty’s Government 
in some well-devised scheme for pro- 
moting emigration from Ireland to por- 
tions of the Dominion, and further to 
co-operate in the furtherance of proper 
arrangements for their transit, and also 
for their reception in Canada on arrival? 
I wish to ask the Government whether 
they have any objection to lay on the 
Table the answer sent to that Despatch, 
and also to any other proposals which 
have been made by responsible authori- 
ties other than the Canadian Govern- 
ment in regard to any proposal to facili- 
tate emigration ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as to pro- 
posals from responsible authorities other 
than the Canadian Government, thatis a 
subject on whichI shall be glad to have 
Notice of the Question. With regard 
to the answer to the Despatch referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman, that, 
unless I am much mistaken, has been 
already laid on the Table. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, when making 
his arrangements between now and 


Monday relating to the despatch of the. 


Business before the House, would be 
good enough to take care that some op- 
portunity should be afforded him, either 
on the Estimates or in some other way, 
of bringing that very important subject 
under the notice of the House. 


EGYPT—THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION— 
PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 
AGAINST CHOLERA. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE: On behalf 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wilton (Mr. Sidney Herbert), I wish to 
ask the Secretary of State forWar a Ques- 
tion of which he has already given him 
private Notice, Whether there is with our 
troops in Egypt a sufficiently large staff 
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of medical officers and sufficient supply 
of medicines to cope with a possible 
serious outbreak of cholera among them ; 
and, if not, whether the War Office will 
send out an adequate medical staff to- 
gether with the requisite medicines to 
meet that possible contingency ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, there is a sufficient staff of medical 
officers in Egypt to meet all probable 
requirements; and a reserve of medical 
officers is in readiness to proceed there 
if necessary. The supply of medicines 
in Egypt is ample, and addition will be 
made to the supplies now in course of 
shipment of any articles which may seem 
likely to be useful in the event of an 
outbreak of cholera among the troops. 
Instructions have been sent to the Gene- 
ral Officer to take every possible pre- 
caution to avert an outbreak of cholera 
among the troops, calling attention spe- 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
This Question raises a great number of 
complicated issues, and I think it is 
only fair that the hon. Member should 
give Notice, and put the Question on 
Monday, when there will, no doubt, be 
a full and satisfactory answer given to it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I will put it 
on Monday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Mr. A. ELLIOT: I should like to 


ask the Home Secretary, Whether he 


cially to the Indian Regulations on the | 


subject; and a reply has been received 
that these instructions had been already 
anticipated, and that there was no imme- 


diate apprehension regarding the troops. | 
EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE—TRIAL | 


OF SAID BEY KHANDEEL — COM- 
PLICITY OF THE KHEDIVE AND 
ARABI PASHA. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs will be able to answer 


this Question now, although I have not | 


given him Notice of it. 


It is, Whether | 


any information has been received other | 
than that which appears in the public | 


Press with regard to a telegram from 
Arabi Pasha to Said Bey Khandeel, im- 


plicating the former in the massacres at | 


Alexandria, which it has been alleged 
by the Egyptian Public Prosecutor has 
been discovered ; and whether, consider- 
ing that the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
has stated in the House that the Khedive 


himself was the instigator of the massa- | 


cres, and that he has undertaken to 
prove that charge, any steps will be 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 
see that Said Bey Khandeel, now on his 
trial for being connected with the massa- 
cres, will be allowed to put questions to 
witnesses for the prosecution, and to 
call witnesses on his behalf, with a view 
of proving his own innocence by en- 
deavouring to show that the massacre 
was instigated by others, and that he 
himself acted under superior orders ? 


will proceed with the Bill to-night which 
deals with Scotch Business, or whether 
it is to be taken on Monday? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I hope 
to go on with it to-night. Members 
will, no doubt, like to see the Bill; and, 
therefore, I will bring it in to-night, in 
order that it may be printed. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—s Qo 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bu 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Ditke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 26th June. | 
| ELEVENTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Lilegal Practices. 

Clause 6 (Certain expenditure to be 
illegal practice). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 28, after the word ‘‘ Act,’’ to 
insert the words: — “Any person who shall 
lend his own carriage, or provide other car- 
riages to convey voters to or from the poll shall 
be guilty of an illegal practice, but this shall 
not prevent any person using his own carriage 
for the conveyance of himself and any other 
person in company with him to vote.”—(Mr. 
Joseph Cowen.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he quite 
admitted that the Attorney General had 
great difficulty in framing a clear de- 
finition with regard to the conveyance of 
voters; but he thought they must have 
some sort of restriction placed upon the 
practice of lending carriages to be used 
systematically in order to carry electors 
to the poll. The Attorney General 


would probably remember the fact that 


[ Eleventh Night. | 
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this was a moot question at the time of 
the last Reform Bill. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) recollected that there existed then 
a very strong feeling that the convey- 
ance of voters to the poll ought to be 
made an illegal practice; but this was 
not carried, because it was felt by a large 
number of county Members that they 
would be placed at a very great dis- 
advantage if the lending of carriages 
were prohibited, because, as a matter of 
fact, the people who owned private car- 
riages in the majority of cases were Con- 
servatives. He was certain that if there 
were what might be called a carriage 
franchise there would not be so many 
Liberals sitting in that House, while 
certainly there would be exceedingly 
few Radicals. There was no doubt it 
was an enormous advantage to a candi- 
date to be able to send electors to the 
pollin carriages. He did not mean to say 
that a man who was taken to the poll in 
a carriage would vote for the candidate 
who conveyed him there ; but it was pro- 
bable that, under the circumstances, he 
might not vote at all. Speaking as a 
borough Member, he could say that, as 
a rule, the Conservatives in the neigh- 
bourhood of his borough sent in a large 
number of carriages which were systema- 
tically used to carry electors to the poll, 
and that practice was not confined en- 
tirely to the more wealthy class, because, 
as the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had told them, in the borough 
which he represented, all the butchers 
were Conservatives, and lent their carts 
for the purpose of taking people to the 
poll to vote for the Conservative candi- 
date. From the Conservative point of 
view, he regarded it as perfectly right to 
vote against any restriction being placed 
on the lending of carriages ; his difficulty 
was in understanding how Members of 
the Liberal Party could vote against 
such restriction. It was a clear advan- 
tage to the Conservatives, but it was a 
clear disadvantage to the Radicals. Hon. 
Members knew this very well. He was 
speaking to Gentlemen, every one of 
whom had taken part in elections, and 
when it was seen that the Conservatives 
all rallied to oppose the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen), they all knew it 
was very much to their interest that the 
6th clause should not be passed in its 
present form. They might take it also 
as a matter of fact that when Radical 
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Members voted for it, it was equally for 
their interest that the clause should be 
altered. Carriages were used at elections 
purely for Party purposes. There were 
more Conservatives than Liberals, and 
very few Radicals at all, who had car- 
riages ; and consequently the clause, in 
its present shape, would give an advan- 
tage to Conservatives as against Liberals, 
and an advantage to Liberals as against 
Radicals. He trusted the Attorney Ge- 
neral would make some concession in 
this matter. He did not want to pin his 
vote to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, and he was quite 
sure that if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would intimate his willingness to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), 
his hon. Friend would, with the view of 
not impeding the progress of the Bill, be 
quite willing to withdraw the present 
proposal. But there must be some re- 
striction placed upon the systematic 
lending of carriages in large numbers 
by candidates or committees, because 
hon. Gentlemen on those Benches could 
not understand what was the distinction 
between the case of a man being allowed 
to lend a dozen or 20 carriages to a can- 
didate, and the candidate himself being 
allowed to hire them. The lending and 
hiring of carriages for electoral purposes 
appeared to them to be precisely the 
same thing in principle, because it gave 
a distinct advantage to the rich man 
over the poor man. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was 
sure the Committee would have heard 
with regret the tone in which the 
hon. Member for Northampton had just 
spoken. The hon. Member, no doubt, 
expected, by his mode of treating this 
question, to obtain a few additional 
votes; but it must be evident to hon. 
Members opposite that if the rest of 
the Bill were to be discussed in the 
same spirit, there would be little chance 
of its being finished for sometime. For 
his own part, he should not imitate the 
example of the hon. Member. They 
were asked to prevent a man lending 
his carriage to a neighbour for the pur- 
pose of taking him to the poll. But, he 
asked, was there any corruption in a 
man lending his carriage for that pur- 
pose? [Mr. Lasoucnere: Hear, hear!] 
If that was the opinion of the hon. 
Member he did not think it would be 
useful to take up more time in the hope- 
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less attempt to convince him to the con- 
trary. But there were persons outside 
that House who were not of his opi- 
nion; persons who looked upon the 
proposal of the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen) as an attempt to 
interfere with individual liberty. He 
trusted it would never be said that a 
person who acted in good faith should 
not be allowed to convey a voter to the 
poll in his own carriage. As the ques- 
tion had been fully discussed, he had no 
wish to detain the Committee any further 
than to say that if the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle were 
carried, it would very much influence 
his views with regard to the Bill as a 
whole. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not think 
that thetonein which the hon. Member for 
Northampton had supported the Amend- 
ment was calculated to facilitate the 
progress of the Bill. If the adoption of 
that Amendment had been a matter of 
difficulty before, the speech of his 
hon. Friend had made it impossible. 
But, looking at the principle which the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle contained impartially, and 
without any Party view of the question, 
he was bound to say it was one which Her 
Majesty’s Government could not accept. 
The 6th clause had now been under consi- 
deration for three days, and the whole 
subject of conveyance had, in his opi- 
nion, been very fully discussed. Under 
those circumstances, he hoped the Com- 
mittee might be allowed to come to a 
decision on the present Amendment 
without the expenditure of further time. 
The object of the Government in intro- 
ducing this clause was two-fold; first, 
they wished to prevent corruption as it 
was accomplished by the hiring of car- 
riages; secondly, they wished to pre- 
vent the incurring of great expense, 
because in the matter of expenditure 
the rich candidate had a great advan- 
tage over the poor one. But when it 
was proposed to make it the law that a 
man should not be permitted to lend his 
carriage—where, he asked, would that 
principle end? He thought the corrup- 
tion involved in a man taking another 
to the poll under such circumstances was 
of very small extent, and certainly there 
was no increase of expense occasioned. 
Voluntary effort could not be checked. 
Tf a man possessed a large amount of 
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eloquence, of talent, or influence, it was 
impossible to prevent his using them in 
furtherance of his own candidature. 
There was one view of the question, 
however, which he would lay before the 
Committee, which he hoped would meet 
the objection taken by hon. Gentle- 
men vupposite, and which he would him- 
self wish to see carried out. After the 
speech of the hon. Member fer North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), it was rather 
difficult to propound that view to the 
Committee, seeing that his hon. Friend 
had spoken from a Party point of view. 
But he could assure the Committee that 
the suggestion he had to make had no- 
thing of a Party characterabout it. A per- 
son might possess 40 or 50 carriages, and 
it was possible he might say to a candi- 
date—‘‘ I will lend you all my carriages ; 
I ask no payment to-day.” That pro- 
posal might be accepted, and thus, by 
the indirect action of the person who 
owned the carriages, there would be a 
preponderance of carriages on one side ; 
and although there might be no pay- 
ment at the time, yet, sooner or later, the 
candidate, or other persons on his be- 
half, would be asked to make good the 
cost. To guard against that he had 
thought it right to prepare a sub-section, 
to the effect that— 

“A person shall not let, lend, or employ for 
the purpose of the conveyance of electors to or 
from the poll any public, stage, or hackney 
carriage, or any horse or other animal kept or 
used for drawing the same, or any carriage 
horse or other animal which he keeps or uses 
for the purpose of letting out for hire, and if 
he lets, lends, or employes such carriage, horse 
or other animal, knowing that it is intended to 
be used for the purpose of the conveyance of 
electors to or from the poll.” 


A person acting contrary to this pro- 
vision would be guilty of an illegal 
practice, and liable to the penalties pro- 
vided. There would be a Proviso to the 
effect that nothing in this sub-section 
would apply to any carriage horse or 
other animal lent to a person for the 
purpose of conveying himself to the 
poll. The whole object of the proposed 
sub-section was to prevent that which was 
really objectionable in the conveyance 
of persons to the poll—namely, the em- 
ployment of carriages and animals with 
the probability of their being paid for 
by-and-bye. He trusted that this pro- 
posal would commend itself to hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
as affording a solution of the difficulty 
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that had been so long under con- 
sideration. 

Smr R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was not going to discuss the proposal of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General on 
that occasion. His object in rising was to 
say that the question of conveyance had 
now been before the Committee for three 
days; and he looked upon it as rather 
extraordinary that, at the last moment, 
a new sub-section dealing with the sub- 
ject should be produced by the Attorney 
General. He thought that there had 
been ample time, during the three days’ 
discussion which had taken place, for 
the Government to have made up their 
minds. For his own part, he altogether 
objected to discuss the alteration pro- 
posed by the Attorney General until he 
saw it in print. He thought that it 
would have been better to bring forward 
the proposal in the form of a new clause ; 
at all events, it would be a waste of 
time to discuss it on that occasion. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would readily 
join in any request which the Commit- 
tee might tlrink it right to make with 
regard to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. Unless the Committee wished to 
pursue the subject then, he was quite 
willing to accede to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
delay in bringing forward the clause 
was due to the desire of the Government 
to ascertain the wishes of hon. Mem- 
bers; and they believed they had at 
last succeeded in drawing a clause which 
would meet the requirements of the case 
in a satisfactory manner. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was sorry his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General had made the 
statement they had just listened to, be- 
eause he did not think it would tend to 
advance the Business of the Committee. 
They were now engaged upon 4 par- 
ticular Amendment, which had been 
strongly urged upon the acceptance of 
the Committee by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), and the 
proper course was to proceed to dispose 
of that Amendment. But, in order that 
the Government might be assisted to do 
something, a sop was now thrown out 
to the Committee in the shape of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s proposal. 
If that. proposal had emanated from 
anyone else than the Attorney General, 
the hon. Member who made it would 


The Attorney General 





have been immediately called to Order. 
He ventured to submit one remark upon 
the clause of the Attorney General~ 
namely, that it would facilitate more 
corruption of the kind they were con- 
sidering than anything else which could 
be devised. There was nothing to pre- 
vent one voter hiring a carriage for 
the conveyance of himself; and then 
taking a large number of his friends 
with him. Great difficulties were pre- 
sented by the clause proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; and he 
would ask him not to go into these 
minor and petty details, and then there 
would be a much better chance of get- 
ting to the end of the Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
took no Party view of this subject; but 
he considered that the proposal was one 
of very considerable importance. He 
was not going to discuss the Amendment 
of the Attorney General; but he would 
take the opportunity of pointing out 
that it met only one part of the ques- 
tion then before the Committee—namely, 
that part of it which related to the job- 
master. He admitted that the proposal 
of the Attorney General would meet 
that one difficulty; but they were now 
upon a question of private carriages. 
The hon. Member for Northampton had 
spoken as if carriages were an article of 
luxury; but that was not always the 
case. By far the larger number of “ car- 
riages ’’ were used for purposes of trade 
and business. If he might be permitted 
to refer to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen), he 
would suggest that when it came forward 
the word ‘‘ persons’’ should be substi- 
tuted for ‘‘ person ;”’ and he was glad to 
see that his hon. Friend assented to that 
view of the case. It was not reasonable 
that a farmer should, on election day, 
be limited to carrying a single person 
to the poll. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that, al- 
though they were asked to make pro- 
vision for the prevention of the hire of 
carriages, there was another plan by 
which corruption could be effected, and 
that was the purchase of carriages. The 
Bill did not prevent a man purchasing 
any number of carriages, and he might 
do that on the understanding that when 
he had made use of them they should 
be taken back at a certain price. It 
appeared to him that there was great 
scope for corruption in an arrangement 
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of that kind. It was quite practicable 
for a man to buy both horses and car- 
riages, and then return them in the 
manner he had described. He trusted 
the Attorney General would consider the 
necessity of meeting that particular form 
of corrupt practice. [‘‘ Divide!’’] 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the prin- 
ciple involved in the Amendment before 
the Committee was too serious and im- 
portant to be stifled by cries of ‘ Di- 
vide.’ He thought the question raised 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen) was not to be disposed of by 
references to the particular phraseology 
of the Amendment, or by offering to 
support the Amendment which followed 
it on the Paper. The question they had 
to decide was as to whether the prin- 
ciple which the Committee had already 
adopted should be applied logically, 
impartially, and completely. The Com- 
mittee had accepted the principle of 
prohibiting the conveyance of voters to 
the poll in hired carriages; and hon. 
Members on those Benches asked that 
that principle should be extended to 
the prohibition of carriages that were 
lent for the same purpose. The work- 
ing of the carriage system at elections 
was this. Two or three days before the 
election took place, a circular was sent 
out to all the carriage-owning friends 
of the candidate, asking how many 
carriages they would place at the dis- 
posal of the committee on the polling 
day. In reply to this circular, carriages 
were sent, decorated with the colours 
of the candidate, the servants wearing 
rosettes, &c. The carriages were then ap- 
portioned to the various districts precisely 
in the same manner as hired cabs. He 
and his hon. Friends contended that a 
man who, by his social position or family 
influence, could command a large number 
of private carriages, had a distinct ad- 
vantage over the candidate who did not 
occupy the same social position, or whose 
political opinions were, perhaps, not in 
harmony with the carriage-owning class. 
They said that under the present system, 
which compelled a working man to vote 
either in his breakfast or dinner hour, 
and under which the polling places were 
at a considerable distance from his re- 
sidence, there was a great advantage to 
a man who possessed the means of loco- 
motion. The Committee had prohibited 
the hiring of carriages, and he asked 
that the principle should be extended 





impartially to the lending of carriages: 
It appeared to him that when the Attor- 
ney General said that the ownership of 
carriages was one of the effects of wealth 
which they could neither disregard or 
neutralize, he was placing wealth on the 
same level with the possession of brains. 
But the object of the Bill, as he under- 
stood it, was to destroy, as far as pos- 
sible, the influence of wealth in their 
electoral proceedings. The Government 
said, in effect, that the man who was in 
possession of sufficient money to be able 
to give 200 guineas for the permanent 
ownership of a carriage might permit 
that carriage to be used for the pro- 
motion of his eleetion ; but they said, at 
the same time, that the man who could 
only pay two guineas for the hire of a 
carriage for that purpose should not be 
allowed to do so. That proposition need 
only be stated nakedly to the Committee, 
and its weakness would then be mani- 
fest. He was satisfied that if this ques- 
tion were settled on the principle pro- 
posed by the Government the settle- 
ment would not be a permanent one, 
because the working classes of the 
country would not be content to see 
such an obvious advantage given to the 
wealthy candidate. He appealed to all 
sections of the House to remedy this 
manifestly one-sided legislation ; and he 
was sure the Attorney General could 
easily construct a clause that would put 
a stop to the practice of placing at the 
disposal of Committees a large number 
of private carriages on the day of elec- 
tion, which was quite as objectionable 
as placing at their disposal a large 
number of cabs. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS saai1, 
that the discussion which had taken place 
on this Amendment had been extremely 
valuable, although it had not been en- 
tirely characterized by the absence of 
Party feeling. He thought it would 
have been well if the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had taken to heart the observations of 
the Attorney General, who had recom- 
mended that the discussion should pro- 
ceed without any tinge of Party feeling 
whatever. The hon. Member, however, 
had not followed that recommendation. 
Moreover, the hon. Member appeared 
to have departed somewhat from the 
issue before the Committee. He had 
said that one of the objects of the Bill 
was to prevent the carriage of voters to 
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the poll. That was quite true ; but then 
the hon. Gentleman proceeded to draw 
a very strange analogy between that 
and the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), the 
object of which was to prevent the lend- 
ing of carriages. Now, the argument 
introduced by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, as to the advantage 
being entirely on the side of those indi- 
viduals who were in possession of car- 
riages, was altogether wrong and falla- 
cious. He (Baron Henry de Worms) 
represented a large constituency of 
working men, and he was able to say 
that in that district there were more 
Liberals who polled in waggons and 
carts than there were Conservatives who 
"sage in carriages. If the hon. Mem- 
er could see corruption in Conservatives 
going to the poll in carriages which cost 
200 guineas, he would like to know 
whether he would say there was corrup- 
tion in driving Liberal voters to the poll 
in coal waggons? In point of fact, the 
two cases were in principle identical. 
There was some plausibility in the argu- 
ment that the result of an election might 
be influenced by the wealthy class who 
had carriages, simply by the latter being 
drawn up under the windows of the 
committee room, ready to take voters 
to the poll ; and the hon. Member argued, 
with that show of purity which character- 
ized the.Liberal Party, that they would 
not avail themselvesof similar advantages 
if some wealthy Liberal, anxious to pro- 
mote the Liberal interest, were to place 
his carriages at their disposal on the day 
of an election. But not only had he 
seen a great number of Liberals carried 
to the poll in carts, but he knew that a 
great number of rich Liberals had placed 
their carriages at the disposal of the 
Liberal Committees. He entirely denied 
that there was any predominance of car- 
riages on the side of the Conservatives ; 
on the contrary, he asserted that there 
were quite as many carriages in the 
possession of Liberals as in the posses- 
sion of Conservatives; and he main- 
tained that if the Conservatives had any 
advantage from lending their carriages, 
the Liberals also, even the extreme Radi- 
cals, could adopt that less fashionable 
but more commodious vehicle, the cart. 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, so 
far from his being, as had been stated, 
opposed to the proposal of the Attorney 
General, he entirely agreed with it. 
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The hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) had discussed this 
question as if it related only to the rich 
man’s carriage, and, no doubt, he spoke 
with perfect accuracy with regard to the 
boroughs in his district on voting day. 
He could assure him, however, that he 
had seen in the boroughs in which he 
had been present on election days a 
much greater number of what might be 
called poor men’s carriages being used 
by the committees than he had of rich 
men’s carriages. There were a certain 
number of men who took a lively in- 
terest in the polling, and who lent their 
carriages; but, as a rule, the Conser- 
vatives were not those who took the 
keenest interest in it. Costermongers 
carts and flys were often largely used at 
elections. Therefore, he did not think 
this matter should be debated as if it 
were entirely a question of rich men’s 
carriages. It would be impracticable to 
say, in the case of Irish counties, for in- 
stance, that a voter driving to the poll 
should not convey other voters with him, 
and he was sure it would be equally so 
in many places in England. But his 
hon. Friend wished the Government to 
adopt one of two Amendments on the 
Paper as offering a systematic way of 
getting rid of the difficulty; but he did 
not see how it would be possible, even if 
it were right to do so, to prohibit the 
lending of carriages to committees. He 
thought that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General had gone as far as 
possible in that direction, iu the pro- 
posal he had sketched out. No doubt a 
number of decisions would turn on the 
point as to whether the lending of car- 
riages was occasional or systematic ; but 
he thought it would be a danger to the 
Bill to adopt the proposal of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the Government 
were guilty of inconsistency in opposing 
the Amendment, and he thought their 
inconsistency was made more clear by 
the Amendment of which the Attorney 
General had given Notice, because it 
placed a restriction on a man’s using his 
property as he had a perfect right to do, 
so long as he did not use it for an im- 
proper purpose. They were told in the 
case of the election of a Member of the 
Government at Hastings that the Libe- 
rals were using carriages of all kinds, 
as well as banners and other insignia ; 
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the town looked as if the occasion were 
that of a Royal visit. He had no doubt 
that this was the dying effort of the 
Government in favour of the system 
they were about to put anend to. To 
be consistent, this clause should say that 
a man should not lend his house, nor 
have any bill exposed on his premises. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) had declined to discuss 
the proposed Amendment of the Attor- 
ney General, and he (Mr. Lewis) would 
not then go into the question; but he 
trusted the quiescence of right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench was due to the fact that 
they considered discussion inopportune, 
and not to any sympathy on their part 
with the proposal, because if it were 
intended that a jobmaster should not 
lend his vehicles to friends on polling 
days, it amounted to such an encroach- 
ment on the liberty of the individual as 
he should have thought even the Attor- 
ney General would not have suggested. 
The hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) believed that in the interest of 
his theory of liberty and purity of elec- 
tion, a man should not be allowed to 
lend his carriage to take a friend to the 
poll. Well, he desired to go to a Di- 
vision on the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, and it would then be seen to 
what extent the very remarkable prin- 
ciple which it contained had the sym- 
pathy of the Committee. Hon. Mem- 
bers on the Conservative side of the 
House were by no means impelled by 
any question of inconsistency to follow 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, they 
were not there to discuss the question 
from any Party point of view; but they 
were there as reasonable men of busi- 
ness to discuss a matter they were all 
concerned in. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General would 
accept either of the Amendments on the 
Paper he (Mr. J. Cowen) should be ready 
to support that Amendment; but the 
hon. and learned Member did not seem 
inclined to do that. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had expressed 
the matter properly when he had said 
that the letting of carriages or the lend- 
ing of them would open the door to 
corruption, for if a jobmaster lent his 
conveyances to a candidate or his agent, 
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there would be little difficulty in 
finding a means by which he could be 
repaid for his act of kindness. The per- 
sons they were trying to strike at were 
the large manufacturers, colliery pro- 
prietors, railway companies, and persons 
who had a large number of conveyances 
at their command, which they could 
make use of at an election, and, by so 
doing, largely influence the result. He 
had no desire to prolong the proceedings 
of the Committee, and shout be willing 
to alter the language of his Amendment, 
if he could make it meet the wishes of 
hon. Gentlemen around him. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had no 
doubt of the sincerity of the conviction 
that compelled the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) to make this 
proposition; but he desired the Com- 
mittee to consider whether they were 
not endeavouring to do that which was 
really impracticable—whether they were 
not creating offences which would render 
the conduct of an election absolutely 
impossible? It would be a different 
thing altogether if the offence were only 
to apply in cases where it was committed 
with the knowledge of the candidate; 
but the Committee knew perfectly well 
that there were always a large number 
of persons at an election who would 
endeavour to bring about the employ- 
ment of vehicles, without the knowledge 
of the candidate, or his agents. Such 
persons as these would never be able 
to understand the extraordinary pro- 
visions which were sought to be in- 
corporated into this Bill. It appeared 
to him that if this condition were in- 
serted in the measure, no single election 
would be able to withstand a Petition if 
it were presented against it. It would 
be impossible to conduct an election in 
such a manner as to prevent some en- 
thusiastic partizan or another lending 
a carriage of some kind to a voter, 
whether it was a costermonger’s barrow 
or some other vehicle, for the purpose 
of taking a neighbour to the poll. The 
corollary of the suggestion was that an 
election day in this country should be 
a day of national fast and humiliation. 
The public-houses were to be shut up, 
persons were not to go out in their car- 
riages, and the livery stable-keeper was 
not to go on with his ordinary business. 
The livery stable-keeper was not to be 
allowed to earn money on the election 
day. He was to be deprived of the 
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means of earning his living, and he 
(Mr. W.H.Smith) was not sure that even 
the eating house keeper would beallowed 
to take in customers. The result of all 
this would be that the Government 
would succeed in producing a code 
which would be disregarded on all sides, 
and would have to be repealed in the 
course of a year or two. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
make a final appeal to his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General, 
who must have observed ere this that 
the proposal he had made was not likely 
to command the assent of the Committee 
in such a way as to meet, at all events, 
the objections on the Liberal side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had, no doubt, indicated very clearly that 
the effect of this Bill would be to put 
a stop, during the election day, to some 
of the ordinary amenities of life. On 
the day of the election, nobody, how- 
ever distantly associated with the can- 
didate, was to be allowed to treat his 
friend, or do anything which by any 
means could be construed into a cor- 
rupting influence. If they enabled gen- 
tlemen by means of their carriages to 
take their more humble neighbours to 
the poll to vote for w certain individual, 
they were simply empowering gentle- 
men to that extent to exercise a cor- 
rupting influence. They could not pos- 
sibly prevent some slight influence of 
this kind being exercised—an influence 
which might not be considered abso- 
lutely pure. What he understood they 
were trying to do in this Bill was to 
prevent the employment of carriages as 
an undve influence for the purpose of 
directing the action of voters. He (Mr. 
Rylands) did not hesitate to say—and it 
was well that this should be understood 
—that unless this clause was amended 
in the way now proposed, it would be 
quite competent for a candidate to buy 
up all the second-hand carriages in his 
neighbourhood from the different car- 
riage proprietors for the purpose of 
conveying electors to the poll. Of 
course, if such a thing as that were 
done some convenient mode could easily 
be found by which the conveyances 
could be re-sold to their original pro- 
prietors. Such a thing was quite pos- 
sible under this Bill,.and to his mind 
the Government were bound to deal 
with the question in such a way that if 
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a man used his own carriage he should 
be precluded from purchasing or ac- 
quiriag possession of any other con- 
veyances for the purpose of the election. 
He thought that if they did away with 
the use of conveyances at all they should 
do away with the facilities that indi- 
viduals might have for using their own 
conveyances. He trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle would withdraw the 
Amendment, and allow them to take a 
Division on that of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-East Lancashire 
(Mr. Leake). 

Sm RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
they had only got to the 6th clause 
after the long period they had devoted 
to the measure. The subject they were 
now discussing had been quite fully de- 
bated, and a majority of almost two to 
one had declared in favour of saving 
their own pockets, and practically dis- 
franchising a portion of their own con- 
stituencies. He deeply regretted that 
they had arrived at that decision, al- 
though he had, at the same time, ad- 
mitted that there was a great deal to be 
said in favour of limiting the inordinate 
expenses of elections. So far as he was 
capable of understanding the Amend- 
ment, if it was carried it would be 
perfectly legitimate for a man to convey 
one elector to the poll; but it would be 
a crime or a misdemeanour for him to 
convey two or three. With all possible 
respect to the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen)—and there was 
no man in the House whose ebility and 
independence he had a higher opinion 
of—he considered that the proposal was 
not one which the Committee should 
accept. . 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD (who rose 
amidst cries of ‘‘ Divide! ’’) said, if the 
Committee would allow him to say a few 
words upon this subject he would pro- 
mise not to intervene for more than a few 
moments. He did not often trouble the 
Committee, and therefore he trusted 
that, with their usual courtesy, they 
would grant him their indulgence. He 
entirely sympathized with the object of 
his hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle, but believed that as the proposal 
was drawn it would go very far beyond 
that object. It would be simply in- 
tolerable if an elector was not to be 
allowed to convey his neighbour to the 
ee on the morning of an election. In 

is own case, for instance, he should 
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be prevented from taking his own son 
with him in his carriage to the polling 
place. What he should propose to the 
hon. Member for Newcastle would be 
this—that after the word “ carriage” he 
should insert in his Amendment ‘but 
this shall not prevent any person from 
using his own carriage for a single 
journey during the day.” The effect of 
the Amendment, unless these words 
were inserted, would be to allow an 
elector to take a neighbour before 
breakfast to the poll, another after 
breakfast, another at lunch time, and 
another at dinner time, and in this way 
to make as many journeys as he pos- 
sibly could, provided that he did not 
take more than one person at a time. 
The object of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle was, no doubt, to obviate the 
advantage which the rich man had over 
the poor man by the fact of his possess- 
ing carriages. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER said, he wished 
to havea very simple question answered. 
Take, for instance, the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. J. Howard), who might 
go to the poll in his carriage. He would 
be driven there by his coachman, and 
consequently the coachman would go 
with him; would he and the coachman, 
if the latter voted, be guilty of a cor- 
rupt practice ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped 
he was correct in understanding that 
the Attorney General intended to bring 
up a new clause on this subject. Would 
the Committee excuse him for suggest- 
ing to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General that the principle 
involved was one of great importance, 
and the principle to which he wished to 
allude was this—that the system of uni- 
formity in the franchise had never yet 
been admitted into the electoral arrange- 
ments of this country. He was happy 
to say that during the passing of the 
last Reform Bill, with the concurrence 
of a large number of Gentlemen who 
then sat on the opposite side of the 
House, he (Mr. Newdegate) succeeded 
in adding a nymber of seats to the 
county constituencies. This was done 
in opposition to the Leaders on both 
sides of the House, and he hoped the 
Attorney General would not forget this 
fact in drafting hisclause. In the county 
constituencies of this country there was 
a union in the representation of labour 
and property—if such property was dis- 
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tinguished from a mere working man’s 
property—and in framing his clause the 
hon. and learned Member would have 
an opportunity of gither abandoning or 
continuing that distinction which was 
yet characteristic of the Constitution of 
the country. 

Mr. SHEIL said, the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) had informed 
the Commit: > that the aim of his 
Amendment to strike at the wealthy 
colliery own: :. ind manufacturers; but 
he would remind the hon. Member that 
in Ireland they had neither the one nor 
the other. He (Mr. Sheil) should vote 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that, as an 
Irish Member, he should also vote 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN remarked, 
that he had had no opportunity for 
some time of saying that which he was 
anxious to say—namely, that as it was 
the general wish of hon. Members on 
that side of the House that he should 
not persist in his Amendment, he would 
withdraw it, and let the decision be 
taken upon the next Amendment on the 
Paper, which was not quite so strong as 
his. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member wish to withdraw his Amend- 
ment? [ Cries of ‘No, no!” 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN intimated that 
it was his wish to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Is it the pleasure 
of the Committee that the Amendment 
be withdrawn? [Cries of “ No, no!”’] 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. LEAKE said, he had on the 
Paper the following Amendment, to in- 
sert after Sub-section (¢) the following 
words :— 


** No person shall lend a carriage or horse to 
any candidate, election committee, or agent, or 
to any other person for the purpose of convey- 
ing voters to and from the poll, and every 
person lending or borrowing a carriage or horse 
for the conveyance of voters to or from the pcll 
shall be guilty of an illegal practice; no car- 
riage licensed to ply for hire, and no carriage or 
horse kept or ordinarily used by any jobmaster 
or other person for hire, shall be used by the 
owner to convey voters to or from the poll, and 
any owner who shall so use such carriage or 
horse shall be guilty of an illegal practice, 
and anyone who shall lend or borrow such car- 
riage or horse for the conveyance of voters to or 
from the poll shall be guilty of an illegal 
practice.” 
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This Amendment had somewhat changed 
its complexion since they had entered 
the House, in consequence of the pro- 
mise of the Attorney General to bring 
up a clause. That promise was perfectly 
satisfactory to him (Mr. Leake) and 
those whothought with him thatthe lend- 
ing of carriages ordinarily kept for hire 
should be prohibited. Thovrefore, so far 
as that part of the Amendment which 
referred to carriages and horses kept by 
jobmasters was concerned, he should not 
propose it. However, with few words, he 
begged to put forward the first part of his 
proposition. It was aimed, as the Com- 
mittee would perceive, at the systematic 
lending of private carriages to any can- 
didate, election committee, or agent, for 
the purpose of taking the voters to the 
poll, which was an evil all Members very 
seriously suffered under. The use of 
carriages in this way involved the em- 
ployment of men on the boxes to show 
the drivers where the voters were, and 
it originated a large number of elec- 
tioneering oppressions which Members 
desired to put a stop to. It seemed to 
him impossible, in the present feeling 
of the Committee, to altogether prohibit 
the private use of a man’s own carriage 
or conveyance. The difference between 
his proposal and that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) was 
that he left intact the power and privi- 
lege of a private owner to take voters to 
the poll from the beginning to the end 
of an election, so long as he took them 
himself. Seeing that his (Mr. Leake’s) 
proposal contained that limitation, he 
thought the Committee would have no 
difficulty in accepting it. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS rose to 
Order. He wished to take the Chair- 
man’s opinion upon this point. The 
hon. Member had stated that he intended 
to confine his Motion to the first part of 
the Amendment on the Paper. Would 
the hon. Member be in Order in adopt- 
ing such a course ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he was hesi- 
tating as to whether he was not obliged 
to stop the hon. Member, as his pro- 
posal very much resembled an Amend- 
ment which had just been negatived. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
would call the Chairman’s attention on 
that point to the marked difference be- 
tween the proposal of his hon. Friend 
and that which the Committee had just 
negatived. The Amendment of the hon. 
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Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) 
proposed that any person who lent his 
own carriage or provided any other 
carriage to convey voters to or from the 
poll should be guilty of an offence; 
whereas his hon. Friend said that no 
person should lend a carriage or horse 
to any candidate, election committee, or 
agent, or other person for this purpose. 
There was nothing in the Amendment 
which had been negatived by the Com- 
mittee. He admitted that later down 
there was a portion of the Amendment 
which had been negatived, and which, 
if it reflected the general character of 
the Amendment, would make the pro- 
posal out of Order; but there was cer- 
tainly a distinction between the proposal 
to lend a carriage to a candidate, or 
agent, or committee, or any other person 
and using one’s own carriage. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I did not say the 
Amendment was entirely out of Order. 
I said it resembled very much the Motion 
just negatived, and that I was hesi- 
tating whether I ought not to point out 
to the hon. Member that resemblance. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) suggested that in the 
interest of saving time it would be as 
well to allow the first part of the 
Amendment to be put. It was clear 
that the question raised by the Amend- 
ment must be formally decided by the 
Committee, though it was immaterial 
whether it was decided upon the present 
Amendment, or upon that of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen). He 
hoped the Committee was now: prepared 
to go to a Division upon the question. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he hoped the Committee would not 
think of taking a decision on this Amend- 
ment, because it was not in accordance 
with the ground upon which the House 
of Commons was usually in the habit of 
coming toa Division—namely, the ground 
of common sense. If it passed this 
Amendment, it would be solemnly and 
deliberately, in the face of the country, 
enacting a most transparent sham. It 
would be ridiculous to say that no per- 
son should lend a carriage or horse to 
any candidate. 

Mr. MONK: I rise to Order. The 
Amendment has not yet been put from 
the Chair. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I understood that 
the hon. Member (Mr. Leake) was about 
to move his Amendment. 
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Mr. LEAKE: I will move my Amend- 
ment, and then read the terms of it. 

Mr. WARTON: We have got the 
terms of it. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman move the second part of his 
Ammendment ? 


Mr. LEAKE: No; I do not. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 28, after sub-section (c.), to 
insert the words, “‘ No person shall lend a car- 
riage or horse to any candidate, election com- 
mittee, or agent, or to any other person for the 
purpose of conveying voters to or from the poll, 
and every person lending or borrowing a car- 
riage or horse for the conveyance of voters to or 
from the poll shall be guilty of an illegal prac- 
tice.’’—(Mr. Leake.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had been going on tosay, when 
interrupted, that the Liberal section of 
the House of Commons appeared to be 
anxious to redress a fancied inequality 
between the rich and the poor man; and 
they, therefore, came forward with every 
appearance of generosity and liberality 
to say that they would prohibit the use 
of carriages at elections, because they 
imagined that the rich man who would 
convey voters to the poll in his own 
earriage would, as a rule, lean to the 
Conservative side, whereas the poor man, 
who had no carriage in which to drive 
a voter, would, in most cases, belong to 
the Liberal Party. They imagined that 
while the Conservative voter would be 
driven to the poll, the Liberal voter 
would have to trust to his legs to get 
there. That was the ground upon which 
the Liberal Party, headed by the Attor- 
ney General, were assuming their pre- 
sent noble attitude. They proposed to 
solace their consciences with this Amend- 
ment, to which he would draw the at- 
tention of hon. Members not belonging 
to the Liberal Party. 

‘* No person shall lend a carriage or horse to 
any candidate, election committee, or agent, or 
to any other person for the purpose of conveying 
voters to or from the poll, and every person 
lending or borrowing a carriage or horse for 
the conveyance of voters to or from the poll 
shall be guilty of an illegal practice.” 

That was to say, that a man owning a 
carriage or carriages could convey voters 
to or from the poll as much and as often 
as he liked, and so long as he did not go 
through the form of lending these car- 
riages to the candidate there should be 





nothing improper in the practice. Let 
them mark how absurd this would 
be. The use of carriages would be 
as free and unrestricted as possible. 
The Attorney General, if he were a 
candidate, would have six or seven car- 
riages, and would be able to convey any 
number of voters to the poll so long as 
he did not ‘‘lend” a carriage or horse 
to any candidate, election committee, 
or agent. Would those who supported 
the Amendment explain what they 
meant by the word ‘‘lend?” Did it 
mean that there was a legal document, 
or a formal offer of the use of the car- 
riage for the day, or for a certain time for 
a consideration ; or did it mean nothing 
at all, and that the owner of the carriage 
might convey voters to the poll as often 
as he pleased, as long as he did not go 
through the form of lending it to a can- 
didate, election committee, or agent? 
Did not every hon. Member see the 
humbug of this matter? They had the 
Liberal Party, as he had said, with the 
Attorney General at its head, saying 
that they wanted to put a stop to this 
distinction between rich and poor, and 
under cover of this sham they were 
saying that they had put a stop to the 
inequality, and that henceforth the rich 
and poor man would be placed on an 
equality. If, after this exposure of their 
intentions, the Liberal Party insisted on 
this Amendment, they would only be 
increasing the confusion which upon 
these questions they were covering 
themselves. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had stated that 
the Government could not accept the 
principle contained in this Amendment, 
and he was rather surprised.to hear the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) attack them 
and the Liberal Party as he had done on 
the ground that they were adopting this 
Amendment as a sham. They had stated 
that they could not endorse the views 
entertained by the hon. Member who had 
brought forward the original Amend- 
ment, and that a Division should be 
taken upon the present Amendment in 
order to gather the views of the Com- 
mittee upon the matter. He trusted 
that hon. Members would now allow 
them to proceed to a Division. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
wished to point out to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
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ral that it was of no use making appeals 
to the Committee if he did not stick to 
his guns. If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had continued in the position in 
which he was on Tuesday when the 
Committee separated, there would have 
been no difficulty about this question at 
all, as they were quite prepared at that 
time to go toa Division. What, how- 
ever, had happened now? Why, when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
challenged by hon. Members below the 
Gangway, he put forward the extra- 
ordinary statement that he was in the 
hands of the Committee, and that he 
wished to follow not the principle which 
the Government had hitherto adopted, 
or any principle that was in his own 
mind, but simply that which might be 
agreeable to the Committee. Then the 
hon. and learned Gentleman threw 
down on the Table an Amendment 
which was exceedingly objectionable to 
him (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) and to 
hon. Members sitting near him; but in 
all probability, when it came to be 
argued, it would be found to carry out the 
views of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way on the other side of the House. How- 
ever, it was not to say this he had risen, 
but simply to protest against this back- 
wards and forwards policy. Surely the 
hon. and learned Member had had plenty 
of time to consider the matter, and to 
make up his mind what he was going 
to do. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE wished 
to ask the Mover of the Amendment 
whether he considered that a person who 
lent a tricycle to another person for the 
purpose of proceeding to the polling 
place would come within the scope of the 
Amendment.? 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 54; 
Noes 244: Majority 190.—(Div. List, 
No. 155.) 

Whereupon the Yeoman Usher of the 
Black Rod, being come with a Message 
for the House to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners, the Chairman left the Chair. 

Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair. 

Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 

The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 

Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


Hr. Cavendish Bentinek 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bu1 7.] 


Bill again considered in Committee. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The next two 
Amendments are in the name of the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). 
But it seems to me that they apply gene- 
rally to the cost and sale of articles, and 
to matters of trade during an election, 
and that they do not properly refer to 
any corrupt practices; nor do they even 
state that the expenditure is incurred 
by the candidate. Therefore it does not 
seem to me that these expenses in any 
way come under the purview of the Bill. 
Certainly the first Amendment does not, 
and the second, which relates to the ex- 
penditure incurred in making provision 
for ballot boxes, would be more properly 
introduced into the Ballot Act. I should 
not, therefore, consider that it would be 
in Order to put either of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendments from the Chair. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to submit that 
the first Amendment was in Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member rise to a point of Order ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did. He con- 
tended that the first Amendment was in 
Order inthis way. [ Cries of “Order!” | 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
ruled that the Amendment is irregular, 
and cannot be put. Ifthe hon. Member 
has any point of Order to raise I am 
ready to hear him; but I cannot hear 
him in support of the Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to remark, on 
the point of Order, that one of the most 
common forms of corruption consisted in 
paying excessive prices for things that 
might be legally required, and he thought 
the object he had in view in bringing 
forward the Amendment was perfectly 
within the scope of the present mea- 
sure. It must be well known that one 
of the most direct means of corruption 
was the practice of paying extravagant 
prices for goods and services which 
might not be of an illegal nature in 
themselves. He, therefore, submitted 
that the first Amendment was not irre- 
gular in providing for the insertion of 
the following Sub-section— 

“ No payment shall be recoverable for any 
work done, services rendered, or goods supplied 
during the progress of any election contest at 
any higher rate than the usual charges for 
similar work, services, or goods in ordinary 
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times; in all cases when a claim is made or an 
account furnished at twice what is fair no costs 
shall be allowed to the plaintiff, and the Court 
may order the costs of the defendant to be de- 
ducted from the amount decided by the Court 
to be due; in all cases when three times or up- 
wards of a fair price is asked no payment what- 
ever shall be recoverable, and in case proceedings 
are taken the plaintiff will be liable for the costs 
of the defendant.” 


In regard to the second Amendment, he 
proposed in the same clause to insert 
another sub-section to provide that— 
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‘* When ballot boxes’ and other apparatus 

have been paid for by candidates for county 
elections, they shall be lodged in the custody of 
the sub-sheriff for the time being, and shall be 
supplied for the use of future elections without 
charge to the candidates, except for necessary 
repairs; and, notwithstanding the maximum 
limit for fitting up polling booths, furniture, 
hire of rooms, &c., it will not be competent for 
any returning officer to pay more than is reason- 
able or fair for such necessaries, or be able to 
recover more than is reasonable or fair for 
same.” 
Perhaps the Amendment might more 
reasonably come under the Ballot Bill, 
if that Bill came before a Committee 
during the present Session. But, cer- 
tainly, in regard to the first proposal he 
respectfully submitted that it very pro- 
perly raised an important question in re- 
gard to a most common form of corrup- 
tion, and was not, therefore, irregular. 
[ Cries of ‘Order! ”’] 

Tux CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
does not seem to me to be one which I 
can put; and, in my opinion, it is clearly 
out of Order. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to move 
an Amendment which was not upon the 
Paper. He proposed to make a slight 
change in the first paragraph of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar); and he would 
move— 

‘“‘That any payment for any work done, or 
services rendered, or goods supplied during the 
progress of an election contest at any higher 
rate than similar work would be done for, at 
any other time, shall be deemed to be an illegal 
and corrupt practice.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I am unable to 
put that Question. It seems to me to 
resemble almost in actual words the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), which I have al- 
ready ruled to be out of Order. 

Mr. LEWIS, in the absence of the 
right hon. Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), wished to 


move an Amendment of which the right 
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hon. Gentleman had given Notice— 
namely, in line 80, to insert the word 
“knowingly.” The clause would then 
read— 

** Subject to such exception as may be al- 
lowed in pursuance of this Act, if any payment 
or contract for payment is knowingly made in 
contravention of this section either before or 
after an election,’ &c. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
30, after ‘‘is,” insert ‘ knowingly.” 
—( Mr. Lewis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That that word 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he accepted the 
Amendment, and he intended further on 
to submit a clause to relieve innocent 
persons from penalties which they might 
have incurred inadvertently ; or, rather, 
he intended to extend the clause already 
in the Bill in regard to other illegal 
practices. He made this statement now 
in order to show that in this direction, 
and also in regard to other matters, 
he wished to do all he could to prevent 
any serious consequences falling upon 
an innocent person. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN moved, in 
line 81, after the word ‘‘ before,’’ to in- 
sert the words “ the issuing of the Writ.” 
He was not quite sure that the clause as 
it had now been altered did not accom- 
plish what he desired. The point which 
he wished to raise by the Amendment 
had reference to the expenditure which 
might have been going on for weeks or 
months previous to the election. For 
instance, he wanted to provide that the 
extensive preparing of canvassing books 
or other expenditure in that direction 
should be deemed an illegal expenditure 
if it took place before the issue of the 
Writ. But probebly the Attorney Ge- 
neral might say that the insertion of 
the word ‘knowingly’ embraced all 
he had in view. He would, however, 
propose the Amendment, in order to 
afford an opportunity to the Attorney 
General for explanation. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
21, after ‘‘ before,” insert ‘‘ the issuing 
of the Writ.””—( dr. Joseph Cowen.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ Thatthose words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not quite 
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apprehend what the hon. Gentleman 
meant by saying “‘ before the issuing of 
the Writ.” An Amendment to that 
effect might apply to the very day before 
the issuing of the Writ. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORST said, the Amendment 
was really the same in effect as that 
which was moved at an early stage of 
the Bill by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes)—namely, to fix the 
particular time at which the election 
might be said to have begun. In the 
case of the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Committee came to a de- 
cision that it was impossible to fix a 
time. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
thought the Amendment they had al- 
ready agreed to did accomplish what he 
desired, and he would, therefore, not 
press the Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he presumed the 
word “knowingly” would be held to 
apply to anything that might occur after 
an election ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Yes. 

Mr. CALLAN said, if that were 
really so, the clause would be most ob- 
jectionable, and would leave a loophole 
open for corruption. He thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) was a very 
fair one. If they proposed to convict a 
person of illegal practices, they ought 
to show that the acts which constituted 
the illegal practices were committed 
knowingly. He did not think the onus 
of proving that the act could have been 
known to the candidate should be thrown 
upon the person prosecuting. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE asked if the 
hon. Member was in Order in discussing 
a question which had already been 
decided ? 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the remarks 
of the hon. Member were not out of 
Order. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, if the hon. 
Member who had interrupted him had 
read the Amendment, and knew any- 
thing of law, he would not have been so 
ready to interrupt. He had no doubt 
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the hon. Member would have been more 
patient if he (Mr. Callan) had been 
entering into a disquisition upon rail- 
way matters, and had been pointing out 
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the best and easiest means of grinding 


down the rights of the public. He 
thought the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would fully appreciate 
the point he was desirous of raising— 
namely, whether, if the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen) was withdrawn, the word 
‘(knowingly ””’ would apply equally to 
the time before, during, and after an 
election. He wished to emphasize the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle, because he thought that by 
saying it should apply to anything that 
had occurred long before an election was 
ridiculous ; and it ought to be confined 
to what occurred during or after an elec- 
tion. Unless the Amendment were 
adopted, a loophole would be left open 
for corruption, which he was satisfied 
the Attorney General did not desire. He 
did not see what substantial objection 
the Attorney General could have to the 
Amendment, and he hoped he would 
accept it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. LEWIS wished to move an 
Amendment which had been placed 
upon the Paper by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross). It was one of several 
Amendments, which all hung together, 
and one of which had already been 
agreed to. The present proposition was 
to insert, in line 34, after the word 
“contract,” the words “knowing the 
same to be in contraventior. of this 
Act.” The section would then read— 

“ Any person receiving such payment, or 
being a party to any such contract, knowing 
the same to be in contravention of this Act, 
shall also be guilty of an illegal act.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
84, after “contract,” insert ‘‘ knowing 
the same to be in contravention of this 
Act.” — (Mr. Lewis.) 


Question, ‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Lewis (for Sir 
R. Assueton Cross), Amendment made, 
in page 3, by leaving out line 35. 

Mr. SHEIL moved, in page 3, to 
leave out the whole of Sub-section 3, 
which provided— 

“That where it is the ordinary practice of 
an elector to allow for payment the use of any 


house, land, building, or premises, for the exhi- 
bition of bills and advertisements, or it is the 
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ordinary business of an elector to exhibit for 
payment bills and advertisements, a payment to 
or contract with such elector, if made in the 
ordinary course of business, shall not be deemed 
to be an illegal practice within the meaning of 
this section; but such elector shall be deemed 
to be employed for reward for the purpose of 
the election, within the meaning of the enact- 
ments mentioned in Part Two of the Third Sche- 
dule to this Act, and accordingly shall not be 
entitled to vote, and if he votes his vote shall 
be void.” 
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The hon. Member said, his reason for 
moving the Amendment was that last 
Session the House agreed to the prin- 
ciple that, under no circumstances what- 
ever, should an elector who received 
payment for services, or any act done 
by him during the election, be allowed 
to take any part in the election. That 
seemed to him to be really the main 
principle of the Bill of last year; and 
in moving the rejection of this sub- 
section he was anxious to raise that 
question at once. He had put down, 
further on in the Bill, Amendments 
which would raise the question again ; 
but this was the thin end of the wedge, 
and if the Committee were of opinion 
that no elector should receive payment, 
under any circumstances, during a con- 
tested election, then he asked them to 
support him in this proposition. He 
knew it would be argued against him 
that electors in such a position were to 
be deprived by the Bill of the privilege 
of voting; but, on the second reading 
of the Bill, he had mentioned to the 
House that such a provision would have 
very little practical effect. It had hap- 
pened in his own case, and he believed 
it had happened in other cases, that the 
object of a candidate would be to engage 
for hire certain voters whom ke knew to 
beagainst him. That happened to himself 
when he stood for the borough of Ath- 
lone ; and it was likely to happen again 
in many other constituencies, and for 
that reason he begged to move the omis- 
sion of the whole of the sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, leave 
out Sub-section 3.—( dr. Sheil.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought it would save time if 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
would answer a question he wished to 
put to him, The sub-section spoke of 
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payments and contracts with an elector, 
in the ordinary course of business. He 
did not quite understand what that 
meant. How long back did it refer to? 
How many elections might there have 
been going on? Suppose it had been 
done at the last election, would that be 
sufficient? He was afraid the clause, as 
it stood, would give rise to no end of 
litigation. Supposing a person actually 
occupying particular premises had gone 
away, and a new person had come in, 
would the words ‘ordinary course of 
business”’ still apply to the person who 
succeeded ? He did not profess to be a 
lawyer, or to understand legal terms ; 
and, therefore, he should like to know 
whether this was an ordinary mode of 
expression in an Act of Parliament ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
sub-section was intended to cover a case 
such as that of Willing, the advertising 
agent, who let hoardings for the exhibi- 
tion of bills. Several speakers the other 
day, in discussing an earlier sub-section, 
pointed out that some such provision 
must be made, and that was the effect of 
the debate which occurred last year. 
The principle of the Bill was that, where 
an elector was employed, he was em- 
ployed of necessity, and he was not to 
vote, and this sub-section forbade him 
to vote. In answer to the question of 
the noble Lord as to whether the dis- 
ability would attach to the premises or 
to the individual, he took it that it would 
follow the individual, and not the pre- 
mises. It would depend upon the busi- 
ness of the individual. In regard to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Sheil), if he followed the hon. 
Member’s arguments correctly, he under- 
stood him to point out that the insertion 
of this sub-section would be in conflict 
with the general principle of the Bill. 

Mr. SHEIL said, it would be in con- 
flict with the principle of the Bill of last 
Session. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought not. ‘The Bill of last Session 
laid it down as a general principle that 
where an elector was employed and paid 
he was not to vote, and the adoption of 
the present sub-section would still pre- 
vent an elector, under the same circum- 
stances, from voting. Seeing that there 
was this restriction in the clause, he did 
not think it necessary to accept the 
Amendment. It was not a new subject, 
but one that had been discussed before, 
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and a necessity for some such provision 
had been fully admitted. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was of opinion that some 
sub-section of this kind was necessary, 
and he had given as an illustration the 
business of Mr. Willing. Now, he (Mr. 
Ritchie) understood that Willing car- 
ried on a business in which he contracted 
for placing advertisements generally on 
hoardings. He thought there should be 
no misunderstanding as to what was 
prohibited under the clause. He would 
mention a case, and he would ask if it 
would come under the sub-section. He 
knew there were many persons in his own 
constituency who let the upper part of 
their houses for the purpose of having 
them placarded with bills of all kinds; 
and he wanted to know if the case of 
such men would come under the clause 
in the event of notices connected with 
the election being stuck up during a 
Parliamentary contest? In many cases 
the upper part of a house was constantly 
let for the exhibition of all kinds of 
advertisements; and would a man be 
prohibited from using the upper part of 
his house for a similar purpose during 
an election time ? 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked what would 
happen in the case of a man who had 
only entered shortly before an election 
upon premises on which this practice of 
letting advertisements had been carried 
on for some time previously ? He thought 
there ought to be something put into 
the clause to protect individuals who 
occupied the house as well as the owner 
of it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board would be perfectly 
aware of what was done in the borough 
of Chelsea and other parts of London. 
It was not only advertising agents who 
took hoardings of this kind, but there 
were a large number of persons in the 
Metropolis who pursued a business of 
their own in the house, but whose ordi- 
nary practice it was to let the outside 
of the house for advertising purposes. 
He saw the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) in his place, and he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would bear him 
out that even in Westminster, where 
they were now situated, it was the ordi- 
nary practice of a very large number of 
persons to put up boards or placards in 
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front of the house, and to receive some 
slight payment for doing so. Now, it 
was very clear that if they left in the 
words ‘“ ordinary business,” they would 
not only include an advertising agent, 
but would leave the door open to an 
elector to say—‘‘If you will allow me 
two, three, or four shillings a-week, or 
whatever you like, I will exhibit your 
notices;’’ and, as they all knew, that 
was a most insidious mode of bribery. 
He thought if the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Sheil), instead of moving to 
leave out the entire sub-section, would 
allow the words ‘‘the ordinary busi- 
ness,’’ or ‘‘ the ordinary course of busi- 
ness,’”’ to be struck out, he would ac- 
complish all that he desired. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) was certainly of opinion 
that some limit ought to be put upon 
the practice. 

Mr. LEWIS wished to put a question 
on a point of Order. The proposal be- 
fore the Committee was to leave out the 
whole of the sub-section; but he (Mr. 
Lewis) had an Amendment later on to 
leave out only part of it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Question 
he had put was, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) and 
the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Ritchie), said, that, undoubt- 
edly, if the practice of letting out pre- 
mises for electioneering notices and 
advertisements during a contest was re- 
sorted to on a large scale, it would come 
under the head of bribery. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had never 
seen so plainly the advantage of living 
in London or Chelsea or the City of 
Westminster as he did now. He found 
in the Bill of the President of the Local 
Government Board 11 lines constituting 
this sub-section, inserted for the legali- 
zation of certain practices in London, 
Chelsea, and Westminster, which were 
corrupt practices in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term. They were told that 
this Bill was a Bill to reduce the expen- 
diture incurred at elections, and yet 
these 11 lines were inserted so as to 
leave a loophole for extravagant expen- 
diture in certain constituencies. No 
matter what inconvenience an elector 
might be put to, it had been made 
illegal to hire a carriage for the convey- 
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ance of any voter to the poll; and if he 
happened to be old or infirm, he might 
be required to walk five, six, or seven 
miles, or from any more remote dis- 
tance, to the polling place. That was 
done on the ground of saving expense. 
And yet they proposed to make no ex- 
ception in the case of advertisements. 
The Government had prepared most 
carefully a most elaborate provision by 
which to offer a loophole for corrupt 
practices in London, Chelsea, and West- 
minster. He thought the Committee 
ought not to be called upon to waste 
their time upon any proposal which 
virtually amounted to one for providing 
exceptional treatment for London, Chel- 
sea, and Westminster. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he concurred in 
the view expressed by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). He could not help 
thinking that there would be some diffi- 
culty if they retained the latter part of 
the clause as it stood; and, instead of 
saying ‘‘the ordinary course of busi- 
ness,”’ he would suggest the propriety 
of making the clause read, ‘‘ when in 
the ordinary course of the business of 
an elector.” 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
suggested that the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Sheil) should withdraw his 
Amendment, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board should be taken 
strictly at his word, when he said that 
this sub-section was solely inserted to 
meet the case of an advertising agent 
such as Willing. If that was the inten- 
tion of the clause, and if it was the 
desire of the Government to put down 
with rigour anything like the practice 
of displaying electioneering bills in win- 
dows, shops, or public-houses in return 
for payment, which was a most fruitful 
source of corruption, particularly in the 
Metropolis, he thought that the Com- 
mittee ought to set their face against it. 
In order to cover the parties whom the 
clause was intended to protect, he would 
move, as an Amendment, to leave out 
the word ‘elector,’ and to insert the 
words ‘‘ advertising agent.”” He thought 
that would exactly, according to the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
cover all whom the Government desired 
to protect. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not agree 
with the noble Lord. He did not think 
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that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had said that that was the 
sole object of the clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman had only given Willing as an 
illustration. It would be unfair and ridi- 
culous for the Committee to take up the 
position suggested by the noble Lord, 
and to impose a penalty upon all per- 
sons who were in the habit of making 
a considerable sum of money annually 
from letting their houses, and depriving 
them for ever hereafter from letting 
them for advertising purposes. [Mr. 
Gorst: During an election.] An elec- 
tion was the very time when the practice 
became most remunerative. [ Laughter. ] 
He had no doubt the noble Lord who 
laughed at that would see it was self- 
evident that on such an occasion as an 
election the possession of an advertising 
station was most valuable, and it might 
be let without the slightest trace of cor- 
ruption in the matter. His understand- 
ing of the way in which these places 
were let was this—the proprietor con- 
tracted with some advertising agent to 
put up boards on his walls—either Mr. 
Willing, or some other person—and in 
return he received an annual sum for 
the use of the walls. He thought it 
would be a monstrous thing to deprive 
such persons of the opportunity of doing 
that ; and it would be equally monstrous, 
when an advertising agent had hired the 
walls, to deprive him of the right of ex- 
hibiting electioneering notices at an elec- 
tion time. If the clause were only drawn 
to meet cases such as that of Willing, 
he thought there was considerable risk 
of committing an injustice towards other 
persons, who might be deprived of the 
right of letting their houses for adver- 
tising purposes, and also to an adver- 
tising agent, who might be deprived 
of a good opportunity for exhibiting 
bills. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he thought that 
the words suggested—‘‘in the ordinary 
course of business’”?—would meet the 
case. It was an ordinary practice for a 
publican to let the whole of his house 
during an election time, and to get paid 
for it. With respect to other cases where 
boards were put up outside houses, he 
presumed that the protection would only 
apply to places where that practice was 
carried on as an ordinary course of busi- 
ness. There were hundreds of boroughs 
where the advertisements only appeared 
at an election time, and, in such cases, it 
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could not be held to be the ordinary 
course of business. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought the best 
course for the Attorney General to take 
would be to induce the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the other Metro- 
politan Members to leave the House, 
and then the rest of the House would 
be able to deal with these corrupt prac- 
tices. The hon. Member who had 
just spoken asserted that it was the 
practice in the borough of Chelsea for 
an elector to let the whole of his house ; 
and, if he did so, then he lost his vote, 
which, no doubt, he would have given 
to the Tory side. He thought the clause, 
as it stood, would open the door to an 
enormous amount of profligate corrup- 
tion; and, unless the Attorney General 
would accept the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), or one simi- 
lar to it, he could not vote for the clause. 
He would ask the Committee to look 
carefully at the clause as it stood. Any- 
thing might be done by a non-elector, 
from exhibiting bills to the sending out 
of any number of cabs he liked ; and it 
was just possible that another way of 
profitably utilizing cabs would be dis- 
covered in employing them for the exhi- 
bition of placards. Besides that, every 
elector made it his ordinary business to 
allow his house to be used for the exhi- 
bition of bills, or to allow it to be hired 
for such purposes, on the occasion of an 
election. The President of the Local 
Government Board said that if an elector 
did that he would lose his vote; but 
everybody knew that that part of the 
Ballot Act was really a dead letter. The 
electors did receive payment for their 
services ; and they went and voted all 
the same, although, no doubt, they 
might be struck out on a scrutiny; but 
that was not done in one case out of a 
thousand, and the consequence was that 
all persons who received payment went 
and voted, and would continue to receive 
payment and go and vote after this 
clause was passed. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL expressed a 
hope that whatever the Cummittee did 
they would keep this clause as strictly 
as they possibly could. He would sup- 
port anything that could be done to put 
down the present extravagant waste of 
money. Who on earth was ever in- 
duced to vote for a particular candidate 
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simply because he saw the name of tho 
candidate posted up on a board? No 
man was ever induced to vote because 
he was told to do so by a large placard, 
except, perhaps, those who were paid 
for posting the placards. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he entirely shared 
the views of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). 
The Bill of last year made it an offence 
to pay anybody for exhibiting advertise- 
ments. That, he thought, was going a 
little too far; and, therefore, he had 
altered the clause, and had limited it to 
a prohibition against the electors them- 
selves. There was nothing to prohibit 
a non-elector from doing these things ; 
but what the Bill did was to provide 
that where any payment was made to an 
elector it should act as a disqualification 
in regard to such elector’s vote. They 
did not say it should not be done; but 
they provided that if it were done then 
the elector should be disqualified from 
voting, even if it were done in the or- 
dinary course of business. The noble 
Lord suggested that the words “‘ordinary 
course of business of an elector” should 
be inserted, so as to make the matter 
quite clear. That was the intention of 
the clause, and he was quite willing to 
accept the noble Lord’s Amendment. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Stafford 
(Mr. M‘Laren) asked what would be 
the case if a man took a house which 
had been let shortly before for that pur- 
pose. He thought the clause would 
sufficiently provide for that case if it 
said “in the ordinary course of the 
business of an elector.” Whether a 
house was taken for the purpose of 
posting advertisements during an elec- 
tion or not the purposes for which it was 
let were to be such as to constitute it an 
ordinary course of business. He advised 
the Committee to accept the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I wish to point 
out to the Committee that unless the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Sheil) is withdrawn it is 
impossible to put another. 

Mr. SHEIL said, he would, with the 
leave of the Committee, withdraw the 
Amendment, if by that means he could 
facilitate a decision being arrived at 
upon the matter. At the same time he 
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did not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board altogether met the difficulty 
which he (Mr. Sheil) had pointed out, 
and which he regarded as a very impor- 
tant one—namely, that voters might be 
employed to disqualify them. The At- 
torney General seemed to be surprised 
that such a thing could occur; but it 
certainly had happened to him (Mr. 
Sheil) and to others. As far as he 
was personally concerned, he had lost an 
election in consequence of acts of that 
kind, and he was afraid it might happen 
again. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that, before the 
Amendment was withdrawn, he should 
like to have the matter perfectly clear. 
He would take the case of a cheese- 
monger ina Metropolitan borough. The 
cheesemonger had a shopin a prominent 
position, and he let the upper part of his 
prenises to Willing. Upon the part of 
the premises so let there were boards 
upon which all kinds of advertisements 
were put. At a time of election would 
Mr. Willing be able to exhibit the 
bills of a candidate? That was what he 
wanted to know. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that would not be 
the case of the cheesemonger at all, but 
the case of Mr. Willing. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the premises 
would be those of the cheesemonger. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) remarked, that the person 
to whom the money would be paid would 
not be the cheesemonger, but the adver- 
tising agent. 

Mr. RITCHIE pointed out that the 
cheesemonger would get payment from 
Mr. Willing. The cheesemonger was 
an elector, and the premises were his ; 
and would he be under any penalty for 
letting the premises to the advertising 
agent ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would be at 
liberty to let his premises to the adver- 
tising agent. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that under those 
circumstances he would withdraw his 
objection. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that if that were so then the clause 
would be highly objectionable. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that in 
order to avoid confusion he thought it 
was only right that the Attorney Ge- 





neral should consider this point. He 
had heard a good deal—and, indeed, a 
good advertisement it had been for one 
particular advertising agent in the Me- 
tropolis—about the practice now pur- 
sued at an election time; but, before 
the Amendment was withdrawn, he 
wished to call attention to the case, 
not of an individual or to a limited 
class of electors, but to a large class 
of individuals, known as the sandwich 
boardmen. That might appear to some 
Members to be a very small matter; but 
they would be aware that a practice 
very largely prevailed in some constitu- 
encies of employing the electors or the 
relatives of the electors in carrying 
around sandwich boards, and in other- 
wise becoming the medium of advertise- 
ments for the purposes of an election. 
In the clause as it stood the employment 
of a person in that capacity was pro- 
hibited, provided that he was an elector, 
or unless it was in the ordinary practice 
of his business or trade. The clause 
prohibited the use of any house, land, 
or building for advertising purposes; 
and he wished to ask the Attorney Ge- 
neral whether a man would be allowed 
to make use of his own person for the 
purpose of advertising? It might be 
said that this was an infinitesimal 
point; but he wished to point out to 
the Government that in their desire to 
take cognizance of the interests of the 
constituents of the President of the 
Local Government Board they had en- 
tirely overlooked one of the most fruit- 
ful forms in which electoral corruption 
was promoted. He would, therefore, 
direct the attention of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, not by way of jest, but seriously, 
to the case of those electors who en- 
gaged to constitute themselves adver- 
tising mediums, and to promote the 
objects of the election, with the view 
of considering whether that ought to 
be a disqualification or not. One of the 
Members for Chelsea had already can- 
didly admitted the employment of elec- 
tors for advertising purposes, with the 
avowed object of obtaining their vote. 

Mr. FIRTH said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was labouring under a positive 
misapprehension. He (Mr. Firth) had 
said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
glad to find that the hon. Member 
had been the unconscious cause of 
drawing the attention of the Committee 
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to a serious evil, and of putting the 
Committee on their guard against it. 
He (Mr. J. Lowther) had intended to 
ropose an Amendment in the clause; 
but it was not necessary to do so, be- 
cause it might be moved in a subsequent 
paragraph. He would suggest to the 
Attorney General that in re-casting the 
clause he should consider the propriety 
of introducing some words to meet the 
objection which he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
had urged. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had now an Amendment to 
propose. It was not at all clear, since 
the explanation given by the Attorney 
General to the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), whether 
the Amendment accepted by the Attor- 
ney General would meet the object 
which he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had in view. He would propose, there- 
fore, to leave out all the words after the 
word ‘‘ where,” in line 36, down to the 
word ‘‘it,’’ in line 38. The words he 
proposed to strike out were— 

“Where it is the ordinary practice of an 
elector to allow for payment the use of any 
house, land, building, or premises for the exhi- 
bition of bills or advertisements, or.” 


The clause would then read— 


“Provided, that where it is the ordinary 
business of an elector to exhibit for payment 
bills and advertisements, a payment to or con- 
tract with such elector, if made in the ordi- 
nary course of business, shall not be decmed 
to be an illegal practice within the meaning 
of this section.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
= payment in all cases where the 

usiness was not the ordinary business 
of the elector, because he saw, in the 
first lines of the sub-section, a loophole 
for electoral corruption. He did not 
think it necessary, if it was only in- 
tended to protect the advertising agent, 
to retain the first part of the sub-section 
at all. What he wished to point out to 
the Attorney General was this. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was right 
in what he had stated to the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
that payment to Mr. Willing—who was 
only taken as a type of the class who 
advertised the addresses of the candi- 
dates—would be legal, no matter how 
the premises were taken, or what price 
Mr.; Willing paid for them for that pur- 
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pose, it was quite evident that they 
were converting Mr. Willing into a 
tremendous corrupting agent. Of course, 
as he had stated, he only took Mr. 
Willing as a type of the class. If this 
course were taken it would be very easy 
to pay a large sum of money to an 
advertising agent, and to say to him— 
‘‘There are So-and-so, and So-and-so, 
and So-and-so, whom I wish to adver- 
tise my bills; and you must pay them 
so much for the use of their premises.’’ 
In that way the candidate might give 
an advertising agent a large sum of 
money for the purpose of posting adver- 
tisements ; and the advertising agent 
would be able, under cover of such 
an operation, to purchase, for a~consi- 
derable sum, the premises of persons 
whom it might be considered desirable 
to assist pecuniarily. The Committee 
were drawing the law very sirict, and 
they were inviting all kinds of evasion 
in regard to it; and he could see a most 
obvious evasion of this clause if they 
were able to make use of the advertising 
agent as a briber. He wanted to stop 
the practice of hiring boards and shop 
windows for advertising. If they per- 
mitted the proposal of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, the local advertising agent would 
be converted into the man in the moon. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
36, after the word ‘‘ where,”’ to leave out 
all the words down to “it,’’ in line 38. 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was really at 
one with the noble Lord and the hon. 
Member for Staffordshire in the wish 
to stop the exhibition of bills in win- 
dows. The Bill had been drawn with 
one object; and the question was how 
far they should go in making it elastic, 
so as to allow legitimate ordinary busi- 
ness to go on. What they were now 
discussing was a very small matter, 
hardly worth occupying time, whether 
they accepted the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment or not. If they struck out ‘ prac- 
tice’’ and inserted ‘‘course of business”’ 
they would provide all that was neces- 
sary; and he hoped the noble Lord 
would accept that as carrying out all 
that he wished to effect. The clause 
dealt with two different things—the ex- 
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hibition of bills, and exhibition of bills 
for payment. If they decided not to 
allow any payment to an elector, that 
would be going further than the Bill 
went; but he thought the Committee 
might accept the noble Lord’s first 
Amendment. With regard to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
the right hon. Gentleman had never 
paid any sum for the exhibition of 
bills. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had re- 
ferred just now to the case of a humble 
class of men whose mode of life had 
apparently escaped the notice of the 
framers of this Bill. If one of the 
large contractors employed a number of 
electors in the capacity he had indicated, 
would they become responsible? For 
instance, a large number of persons 
might be employed in order to prevent 
their giving their votes. Was the elector 
who accepted service during the election, 
not as a principle, but as a subordinate 
of another elector who was a contractor, 
or of a contractor who was not an elec- 
tor, to be disqualified from voting ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was an im- 
portant portion of the Bill, and it was 
to prevent the difficulty pointed out that 
he had inserted a maximum in the Sche- 
dule. There was the great safeguard. 
It was impossible to trace employment 
to any contract so as to prevent the 
carrying on of an occupation, because, if 
that were done, a person who received 
weekly wages in a printing office would 
be subject to disqualification. That 
could only be met by indirect means in 
the Schedule. 

Mr. MONK wished to know what was 
the object of legalizing the placarding 
of a vacant house with the address of a 
candidate? It was, of course, satisfac- 
tory to know that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had done nothing of that kind; and he 
did not see why, if that practice was not 
required for Chelsea, it should be re- 
quired for any other borough. When 
an election was coming on, great pressure 
was put upon a candidate or his agent 
to allow a vacant house to be placarded 
all over with the candidate’s address, 
which had already been sent to every 
elector. That opened the door to cor- 
ruption, whether the owner of the house 
was an elector or not, and he was sure 
they could not do better than prevent 





that practice for the future. It was all 
very well to say there was a Schedule ; 
but before that Schedule was done with, 
the amount to be allowed for the ordi- 
nary expenses of an election would be 
largely increased. He hoped the Attor- 
ney General would accept the noble 
Lord’s Amendment, and prevent this 
practice in the future. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he also 
hoped the Amendment would be ac- 
cepted ; but he would go further than 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk.) It was very desirable to put a 
stop to this practice altogether; and he 
would ask the Attorney General to agree 
to strike out this section altogether on 
Report. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
more this matter was discussed, and the 
more the Government departed from 
their own provision, the more the Go- 
vernment put themselves intoan illogical 
position in which it was impossible to 
give effect to any part of their proposals. 
It was more and more the case that they 
got over all difficulties by falling back 
on the maximum. There were many 
cases in which the maximum was not 
spent; and he joined in the appeal to 
the Attorney General to revert to the 
original intention in regard to the pre- 
sent clause. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, this was 
simply a question of the difference be- 
tween tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. The 
Attorney General had made a very rea- 
sonable offer; and the hon. Member for 
Gloucester had shown how easily a man 
might be misled in talking about matters 
he was not practically acquainted with. 
Everybody acquainted with the business 
of advertising knew that whenever there 
was a vacant house it was seized upon 
by bill stickers. He was disposed to 
think that the proposal of the Attorney 
General met the question. He agreed 
that everything ought to be done to 
repress this practice; but he thought 
the Bill fairly accomplished that. 

Mr. GORST said, he was very sorry 
to have said anything offensive to the 
right hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke); but what he had 
said was in joke. He should like to 
join in the suggestion whether the At- 
torney General had not better go back 
to the Bill of last year, and prohibit 
placarding altogether. It was of no 
use, for every elector received the cau- 
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didate’s address by post, or read it in 
the newspapers, and nobody was likely 
to stand in the street to read a poster 
upon a house. Nobody’s vote was 
influenced by those placards, and this 
practice could only be used for the pur- 
pose of corruption. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought the 
observation of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) very unrea- 
sonable. What was the whole section 
but tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ? The 
maximum scale provided for all these 
minute details, and pernicious practices 
upon which long debates took place. The 
more they attempted to deal with all 
these details the more they were sur- 
rounding the candidate with pitfalls. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was no matter 
of mere detail; but if the Committee 
wouid accept the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment, the Government would also be 
ready to do so. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LEWIS moved, in page 3, line 42, 
to omit all the words from the word 
‘“‘section.”” He wished to know why a 
man should be disqualified because he 
was employed, not provisionally for the 
purposes of an election, but in the or- 
dinary course of his business, to print 
the address of a candidate, such a per- 
son, he thought, ought to fall within 
the category of a bricklayer, or a sta- 
tioner. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
42, to leave out from ‘section’ to the 
end of the Clause.—(Jfr. Lewis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the clause had been 
very much altered by the omission of 
the words dealt with by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), and the Committee 
had now greatly limited the number of 
persons who would be liable under the 
Bill. He, therefore, was disposed to ac- 
cept the Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, disqualifi- 
cation would only apply to the chief 
person who accepted a contract, and not 
to those employed by him; but in the 
particular business dealt with by this 
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clause ‘there were peculiar facilities for 
employing a large number of electors 
provisionally. An advertising agent did 
not require skilled hands, but could get 
any number of men for his purpose at 
a moment’s notice. Did the Attorney 
General still adhere to the view that 
electors might be employed to any num- 
ber without forfeiting their votes? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought he had 
answered that point very distinctly. 
That question did not at all arise on 
this section, which only dealt with a 
voter and contractor, and not with the 
persons employed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
it was high time to consider this ques- 
tion. The Attorney General, when he 
said this Bill could be revised, and then 
submitted to Parliament, took no cogni- 
zance of this important point. There 
was no provision in this Bill for dealing 
with a matter which he thought might 
become a fertile source of corruption. 
An elector might be engaged to exhibit 
a bill or a sandwich board, in order to 
prevent his being able to vote; and if 
it was to be laid down that a voter who 
was engaged for hire should not be 
allowed to vote in any case, that ought 
to be provided for in the Bill. He saw 
no reason why a principal contractor 
should be debarred from voting; and he 
should certainly press the omission of 
these words, unless the Government gave 
an assurance that they would deal with 
the matter later on. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the Attorney General was right 
in assenting tothis Amendment. If the 
right hon. Gentleman wished to raise 
the point, he could do so upon the ques- 
tion of illegal payments. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER could not agree 
with his right hon. Friend that the 
present was not a proper time for deal- 
ing with the subject; but, at the same 
time, he thought it would be better to 
raise the point again upon a later sec- 
tion. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment agreed to ; words struck out 
accordingly. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
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Clause 7 (Expenses in excess of maxi- 
mum to be illegal practice). 

Mr. GORST said, he thought the 
definition of expenses in this clause was 
very vague ; and he, therefore, proposed 
to amend the words so as to make the 
clause read— 

“When the payment is a payment on ac- 


count of, or in respect to the conduct or man- 
agement of an election.” 


A great deal was to be left to the Judges ; 
but he thought this Amendment would 
make the definition more distinct than 
it was at present. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
8, after ‘‘ respect,” to insert ‘‘ of the 
conduct or management.” —( Mr. Gorst.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the pro- 
posal a valuable one, and he should be 
happy to accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GORST said, he proposed, as a 
consequential Amendment, to omit the 
words ‘‘ or incidental to.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
8, to omit the words “‘ or incidental to.’ 
—(Hr. Gorst.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL wished to 
know, before these words were omitted, 
what would be the effect of the omission ? 
The clause ran—“ Shall be incurred by 
a candidate at an election.” If a canvass 
was carried on in view of an election 
some months afterwards, would any such 
expenditure be included in the maxi- 
mum, or excluded? It seemed to him 
that such expenditure would be inci- 
dental to, if not at, an election. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was difficult to 
define exactly what the expenses were ; 
but the hon. Member’s words referred, 
he thought, to an election itself. Can- 
vassing a borough months in advance 
was a process of which, he believed, the 
borough would be glad to be relieved; 
and this clause would limit that very 
much. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the Amendment he now wished to pro- 
pose raised the same question as that 
last discussed to a certain extent. The 
clause had been improved by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst); but he pro- 
posed to insert ‘‘as hereinafter defined.” 
This clause proposed to declare that any 
expenditure in excess of a certain sum 
allowed in the Schedule was illegal, and 
that any candidate incurring such ex- 
penditure would be disqualified for life 
from representing the same constituency. 
That was a tremendous penalty ; but in 
the largest constituencies the risk would 
be increased, because it would be im- 
possible for a candidate to keep such an 
absolute control over the operations in 
a large area as in a small area. As to 
what was meant by an election if an 
election always took place at exactly the 
same time, there might be good reason 
for saying a man must not exceed a cer- 
tain amount; but suppose an election 
was unduly postponed, a candidate was 
forced to incur expenditure in conse- 
quence of that prolongation, and then 
he would be unseated. He would as- 
sume that some Peer died, and his eldest 
son being a Member of the House of 
Oommons, succeeded him in the House 
of Lords. Upon that, a candidate, know- 
ing that a vacancy must occur, went 
down to contest the constituency ; but if 
the new Peer delayed proving his title 
the candidate must carry on the canvass, 
and so he might incur expense beyond 
the sum allowed by the Bill, and for that 
he might be unseated after all. Was 
that right? He proposed his Amend- 
ment in order to get some idea from the 
Attorney General as to what was an 
election, and when election expenditure 
was to commence ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
9, after ‘‘ election,” insert ‘‘ as herein- 
after defined.” —( Lord George Hamilton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
wished to remind the Committee of what 
occurred in 1868. Parliament was dis- 
solved in November; but at the Proro- 
gation in August it was known that that 
Parliament would not meet again, and 
the consequence was that there was an 
election campaign extending over two 
or three months. That might easily 
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oveur again, and, therefore, he supported 
the Amendment. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) observed that, although 
the noble Lord proposed his Amendment, 
he shirked all responsibility of saying 
what an election was. He presumed 
the noble Lord felt the difficulty of 
defining an election, and what was it 
that he asked? He supposed the noble 
Lord asked that some limit of time 
should be fixed. If they fixed the limit 
at one month that would allow expendi- 
ture for any length of time outside that 
month. A candidate might go down 
and for a month make a house-to-house 
canvass, and employ as many agents as 
he pleased, and then say he had not 
done that within the month as fixed by 
the Bill. An arbitrary fixing of time 
would only enable a man to evade the 
law. He remembered the case of the 
Election of 1868, and he thought that 
was an example that had better be 
avoided ; for he did not think the pro- 
longation of a canvass for six or eight 
months was advantageous either to a 
candidate or a constituency. He could 
not give an absolute definition, but he 
thought there was some rule of con- 
struction which might guide them. If 
a candidate only made periodical visits 
to a constituency, merely to place his 
views before them, he did not think 
that would be an electioneering cam- 
paign. No machinery would be re- 
quired for that; there would be none 
but simple expenses, and there would 
be no difficulty in the Judge seeing 
whether there had been a continuation 
of action, or whether it was only general. 
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Under these circumstances, he did not} 


think they could meet the practical diffi- 
culty by a limit of time. They had 
fixed the amount of election expenses, 
and they could find out ‘by common 
sense what expense belonged to the 
election and what did not. He was 
willing to reconsider that question when 
they came to Sub-section B, and he 
hoped that in view of that pledge the 
noble Lord would not insist upon his 
Amendment. He should be glad of the 
assistance of the noble Lord in respect 
to expenses ; but he could not accept this 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the observa- 
tions of the Attorney General showed 
how extremely difficult it was to define 
anything in the Bill. Whenever they 
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came toa point at which the intentions 
of the candidate had to be considered, 
they were driven back on the Judge. 
The Attorney General said the Judge 
would have to consider this, that, and 
the other; but nothing could be worse 
than to leave it to the Judge to deter- 
mine whether a man’s intentions and acts 
were fair and proper. He knew there 
was great difficulty in practice at the 
present time in regard to election ex- 
penses. Many Members and candidates 
made up their returns so as to include 
all the expenses they had incurred up 
to the last farthing, and that was the 
intention of Parliament; but in many 
cases only the amount spent after the 
issue of the Writ was returned. That 
was an evasion of the Act; but he 
thought the observations of the Attor- 
ney General showed the difficulty they 
were now in. A man might, in order 
to recommend himself to a constituency, 
go down, take great interest in their 
local affairs, and spend a great deal of 
money; but, according to the Attorney 
General, if he did not appear in the 
character of a candidate he would not 
come within the limits of this section, and 
he could practically carry on a canvass 
which could not be so treated. Such 
facilities for evasion were traps, and 
were exceedingly injurious to a con- 
stituency, and to the morality of Par- 
liamentary life. Te did not see how the 
difficulty was to be got over; but it 
seemed to him that these provisions 
tended rather to the creation of offences 
and of dishonest men, who would make 
use of the strict terms of the Act in 
order to attain their own ends. He 
hoped some means might be found for 
defining the period at which an election 
might be said to commence fairly and 
honourably between all parties, and 
that he hoped in the interest not only of 
individual Members, but of purity of 
election and of the rights of the consti- 
tuencies themselves. But any attempt 
at a definition only seemed to create 
fresh pitfalls ; and, therefore, he should 
wait for some further explanation from 
the Attorney General before he would 
attempt to say what course he should 
take. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
agreed with the general principles laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. H. Smith), who saw the immense 
difficulty of defining the date of the 
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commencement of an election. The date 
of issuing the Writ had been mentioned ; 
but there might have been expenses be- 
fore that time, which clearly were elec- 
tion expenses. For example, he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), in preparation for 
the Election of 1868, issued his address 
in June, 1867, and therefore he was be- 
fore his present constituency as a candi- 
date from June, 1867, to November, 
1868 ; and so were his former Colleague, 
Sir Henry Hoare, and the two candi- 
dates of the opposite Party. They were 
all candidates from that time, and they 
returned their expenses from June, 1867. 
On the other hand, he knew cases in 
which persons had appeared before con- 
stituencies and had incurred no expense 
at all—they had merely made themselves 
known in the simplest way. His own 
case, however, would show how far back 
the expense might go, and how unwise 
it would be to draw a fast line. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was afraid that candidates might be led 
into some trap owing to the connection 
of this section with the Interpretation 
Clause. If hon. Gentlemen would look 
at Clause 60 they would see there was a 
definition of who was a candidate. A 
man might spend money and not regard 
himself as a candidate. It was possible 
that, when he absolutely became a can- 
didate, he would find he had incurred 
expense under Clause 7 in excess of the 
maximum. The Committee ought to 
take great care, therefore, that they did 
not lay a trap for honest people, who 
might honestly believe that they were 
doing what was perfectly right, and yet, 
when they came to investigate the mat- 
ter, they might find they had trusted to 
the Interpretation Clause, and they had 
spent money before they became candi- 
dates within the meaning of that clause. 
When they came to make a return of 
their expenses they would find they had 
been mistaken in the view they had 
taken, and that they had dropped into a 
pit-fall. He hoped the Attorney General 
would take a note of the point he had 
raised. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) was understood to say 
he would guard against such a case oc- 
curring. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that, ac- 
cording to the statement of the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), a candidature might 
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continue, within the meaning of this 
Act, for 18 months. If that were really 
80, were the personal expenses of a can- 
didate under the Act to be limited ? 
Was there no limitation on the personal 
expenses of a candidate ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was no limi- 
tation upon the sum that a candidate 
might expend for his legal personal ex- 
penses. A candidate might spend what 
he liked, if he would only return the 
sums he spent. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, a maxi- 
mum which was fair for an election 
which went on for three weeks could not 
possibly be fair for an election which 
went on for 18 months. He hoped the 
Government would find some means of 
relieving them from a dependence upon 
Judge-made law. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he thought 
there should be as short a time as 
possible between a Dissolution and the 
constituents going to the poll. When 
General Elections arose, they could not 
be in the least certain what would be 
the influence bearing upon a Prime 
Minister in deciding how long the elec- 
tion might last. At the time of an Elec- 
tion, what the different Parties were 
mostly concerned in was which Party 
was likely to win. Candidates might 
have very indiscreet supporters, who, in 
their excitement, incurred expenses and 
laid traps for candidates which, if they 
fell into, would lead to unpleasant con- 
sequences. He (Mr. James) was in- 
clined to think that the clause would find 
good work for the lawyers in the shape 
of Election Petitions. He could see the 
difficulty and objection there was in de- 
fining the commencement of an election ; 
but he was afraid, with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), that 
the Bill would very likely be a hard 
one for honest men, and an easy one for 
unscrupulous men. There were knaves 
and fools, and he feared that, as this 
clause was drawn, there would be found 
knaves ready to take advantage of it. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he considered the question raised by the 
noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) was 
one of immense importance, and that it 
was in no way met by the answer of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General {Sir Henry James). They were 
not there merely to pass the Bill, but to 
make it a workable measure. It seemed 
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perfectly absurd that when an objection 
was raised they should be met with the 
answer on the part of the Government 
that either it would be considered later 
on, or they should suggest some means 
of getting the Government out of the 
difficulty they had created. His right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) gave the Committee his expe- 
rience in regard to the Election of 1868. 
He (Baron Henry De Worms) also was 
a candidate in 1868. He issued his 
address in the month of August; but 
he did not think of returning his ex- 
_— until after the election really 

egan. He should like to know whe- 
ther, in the memorable case of the 
Prime Minister’s canvass in Mid Lothian, 
the expenses of the special trains which 
were used in conveying the right hon. 
Gentleman to different parts of his con- 
stituency were returned as legitimate 
expenses connected with the election ? 
There occurred in the Bill the words 
‘‘ before, during, or after an election.” 
He would like to know from the Attorney 
General what the word ‘‘ before”’ was to 
be understood to mean. At what period 
was an election supposed to commence ? 
Because, after all, that was really and 
truly the gist of the whole question. 
He was desirous of knowing what the 
expenses were which should be con- 
sidered election expenses, and when 
those expenses legitimately commenced. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Hert- 
ford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had raised an 
important point—namely, that as to the 
difference between personal and elec- 
tion expenses. It was very necessary 
the Committee should know whether a 
subscription given to a charity would be 
reasonably considered as part of the ex- 
penses in connection with an election. 
He took it to be the fact that as soon 
as one election was over the next one 
virtually began. Whenever a difficulty 
of this kind arose, and a matter was not 
defined and not capable of being ex- 
plained by the Attorney General, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman invariably 
fell back upon the decision of the Judges. 
They had to deal with the Bill on its 
merits, and if it was so obscure and so 
complicated that it could not be con- 
strued by ordinary common-sense indi- 
viduals, the Government had better 
throw it up altogether. He might re- 
mind the Attorney General that the 
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Judges had denied that they had any 
jurisdiction in matters of equity; one 
Judge had said they had; but the ma- 
jority of Judges had maintained that 
they had not. He hoped that before 
the clause was disposed of the Attorney 
General would give the Committee some 
definition, and not trust to Members on 
the Opposition side of the House help- 
ing him out of the difficulty he had got 
into; 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) thought that if 
there was one thing that Members on 
all sides were agreed upon it was the 
expediency of putting a stop to extrava- 
gant expenditure at elections by fixing 
a maximum of expense. [‘‘No!’’] 
Well, that was a matter upon which 
the majority of Members was agreed ; 
indeed, the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) had picked that out 
as the one bright spot in the Bill—[ Mr. 
Lewis: The one workable.|—the one 
workable part of the Bill. But, accord- 
ing to the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, they must give up the Maxi- 
mum Schedule altogether, because of the 
difficulty of defining when any election 
began. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he did not say so. What he did say was 
that all they had to do was to find when 
the actual expenses of an election com- 
menced. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERSCHELL) maintained that if 
they fixed any time they must give up 
their Schedule of maximum expense, 
because whatever time they fixed they 
would have unlimited expense previously. 
It was absolutely impossible to fix a date 
without at once providing for the evasion 
of the maximum expenditure. The hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Baron Henry de 
Worms) said they did not want a matter 
of this sort to be decided by Judges ; but 
they wanted common sense to decide it. 
He (the Solicitor General) thought this 
was just one of those matters that 
common sense could decide. He was 
certain that if a man honestly en- 
deavoured to carry out the provisions of 
this part of the Bill he would be subjected 
to no danger. The hon. Member said 
also that they talked of the Judges deal- 
ing equitably in the matter; but the 
Judges themselves had saic they had no 
equity power. But it was proposed to 
give Judges the fullest equity power, and 
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if they did that, was not a candidate per- 
fectly safe—[‘‘ No!” ]—as safe as it was 
possible to make him? He could not 
conceive the slightest danger or risk to 
any person who honestly meant to carry 
out this clause. It was said whatever 
maximum they fixed would be an im- 
proper maximum if the candidature was 
an exceptionally long one. A person 
might make himself known to a con- 
stituency for a very limited amount; he 
might address meetings and otherwise 
make known his views at very small 
cost, and when he knew that the total 
amount he had to spend was only so 
much, whether his candidature was short 
or long he could ‘‘ cut his coat according 
to his cloth.”” If he honestly endeavoured 
to do that the promoters of the Bill had 
taken care that any accidental miscal- 
culation or mistake could not hurt him. 
He (the Solicitor General) submitted 
to the Committee that in doing that 
they had done all they could practically 
do. If any hon. Gentleman could im- 
prove upon that they were quite ready 
to listen to him with the utmost satis- 
faction. 

Mr. WARTON said, the further they 
proceeded with the Bill the more clearly 
they saw how absurd and ridiculous its 
provisions were. Early in the discussion 
he proposed that an election should be 
supposed to commence 28 days before 
the polling day. There was a definition 
at once, and he put it to the common 
sense of the Committee—a faculty to 
which Ministers were always appealing, 
but which they never used—he put it 
to the common sense of the Committee 
whether 28 days before an election 
would not be a better time than the 17 
months’ candidature of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), or the four or five months’ elec- 
tion which was inevitable in 1868? It 
was all very well for the Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James) to say—‘‘ Oh, I don’t 
approve of the length of time given in 
1868 ;”’ but it was possible this Parlia- 
ment might expire under somewhat 
similar circumstances. It was possible 
that at the end of next Session, or the 
Session after, some Bill might pass for 
altering the electorate—perhaps the ex- 
travagant ideas of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) might be 
adopted. [ ‘‘ Question !’’] 
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Tuz CHAIRMAN: I must call upon 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to deal 
with the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was trying 
to do so, and he did not think it would 
have been suggested to the Chairman’s 
mind that he was not addressing himself 
to the Question if it had not been for 
the howl on the other side of the House. 
He maintained he was sticking closely 
to the Question when he said that the At- 
torney General was wrong in saying that 
they could not have again what happened 
in 1868. He was saying that an alte- 
ration might take place in the consti- 
tuencies of the country, some Reform 
Bill might be carried, and it might be 
the avowed policy of the Government to 
dissolve Parliament a short time after. 
Parliament might expire in August—it 
might be in the interest of the Govern- 
ment, probably for some reason of their 
own, not to have the election until No- 
vember. He asked if it was fair to have 
a period of three months during which 
election expenses might go on, and com- 
pel men to narrow their expenses within 
the paltry limits of this Bill? Twenty- 
eight days would be a good time to fix, 
because when a vacancy occurred an elec- 
tion was generally held within that time. 
He did not want to make imputations, 
but the only class of men this clause 
would help would be the candidates who 
held cheap meetings all over the coun- 
try, lecturing to Radical constituencies, 
making at a cheap rate political pro- 
mises that could never be kept, and pro- 
mising things that could never be given, 
acts to which decent men, who desired 
the expenses of the election contest to be 
honestly carried out, could not and would 
not resort to. That, he contended, was 
the worst sort of political corruption, of 
which there was a monopoly on the 
other side of the House. There were 
such terms in the Bill that he was sure 
it would operate unjustly if carried into 
law. 

Mr. BRYCE desired to make a few 
observations of a strictly practical na- 
ture. It had been said that the longer 
an election lasted the greater, neces- 
sarily, was the expense. His own ex- 
perience was rather the other way. No 
one who knew anything of electioneering 
could suppose that if an election lasted 
for 12 months they must, necessarily, 
spend even twice as much money as if it 
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only lasted one month. Long elections, 
as a matter of fact, were often cheaper 
than those hastily conducted, because the 
greatest expense was generally incurred 
in the hurry and confusion of the last 
few days of an election taken suddenly. 
At the last General Election he came be- 
fore the constituency of the Tower Ham- 
lets, which numbered 44,000 electors, 16 
months before the election actually oc- 
curred, and during those 16 months he 
did net spend more than £50 or £60. 
The consequence was that when the 
election came on, such was their state of 
preparation that his Party were able to 
conduct the election at a much smaller 
expense than would be allowed under 
the Maximum Schedule of the Bill. It 
was during the last few days of hasty 
and excited elections that great expense 
was usually incurred ; and he, therefore, 
hoped the Attorney General would ad- 
here to the clause in its present shape. 
Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, it 
seemed to him that if the Government 
were in earnest in desiring to put down 
corrupt practices, it would be logical 
for them to omit entirely the words 
‘‘whether during, before, or after an 
election,”’ because then the clause would 
be confined to election expenses of all 
kinds incidental to the election. He 
wished also to offer this suggestion as a 
practical way of meeting the need for 
a definition—namely, that the election 
should be taken to commence at the 
time when the candidate issued his 
election address, because that was the 
moment at which his decision was irre- 
vocably taken to become a candidate. 
The Attorney General had said that a 
man might never issue an address; but, 
unless the candidate wished to adver- 
tise his desire to evade the provisions of 
the Bill, it stood to reason that he must 
issue an address at some time or other, 
when he resolved to become a candidate, 
and, in his (Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s) opi- 
nion, it would be monstrous to hold a 
candidate responsible under this Act for 
the expense incurred in making his 
views known to the electors, perhaps, 
two or three years before an election. 
Mr. GORST said, he desired to re- 
mind the Committee that they were now 
debating a point which was debated 
and decided by the Committee some 
three weeks ago. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton) had reminded the Com- 
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mittee of that fact by making over again 
the speech he (Mr. Gorst) well remem- 
bered the hon. and learned Gentleman 
made on that occasion. Upon the clause 
relating to treating the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) proposed 
that corrupt practices could only be com- 
mitted three months before, or during, 
or after an election. The Committee 
thoroughly considered the Amendment, 
and it was ultimately decided, by the 
Gentlemen who sat on the Front Benches, 
that it was impossible to define the com- 
mencement of an election; as a matter 
of fact, if they defined the commence- 
ment of an election by any means what- 
ever, corrupt expenditure would be in- 
curred before the day fixed arrived. 
They were now only repeating what 
they had already done; they were now 
trying to determine the precise date on 
which an election was to commence. 
They could not do it; no one could pro- 
pose such a definition, no one had done 
it, and no one was able to do it. Cer- 
tainly, the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) had 
ventured to do it; but it was simply 
wasting the time of the Committee to 
go on endeavouring to find that which 
it would be a very good thing if it could 
be found, but which the collective wis- 
dom of the whole Committee had, as 
yet, been unable to find. 

Mr. OALLAN said, he was much 
amazed at the suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield, 
who put himself before the Committee 
as a practical man having a practical 
suggestion to offer. That suggestion 
was that an election should be held to 
commence when a candidate issued his 
address. He (Mr. Callan) issued no 
address ; he never addressed the electors, 
but they elected him on trust, and he 
hoped he was fulfilling that trust. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hemlets 
(Mr. Bryce) had also spoken about elec- 
tioneering expenses as a practical man; 
he had said that the longer the period 
of preparation the cheaper was the 
election. He (Mr. Callan) did not know 
whether there was any Member of the 
Committee who would agree with the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets in 
this; but he (Mr. Callan) was certainly 
of opinion that if, during 16 months, 
the hon. Gentleman only spent £50 or 
£60, his position was a most enviable 
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one. He trusted the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Attorney General) would 
resist all limitations whatever ; certainly 
if he attempted to fix any limit of time, 
outside which an expenditure in a con- 
stituency would be illegal, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman might as well aban- 
don the Bill altogether. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he should not 
have taken part in this discussion but 
for the fact that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) just now referred to an 
Amendment which he (Mr. Raikes) pro- 
posed upon the very first day the Bill 
was in Committee. The question raised 
by that Amendment was not similar to 
the question now under consideration. 
The proposal he submitted to the Com- 
mittee on that occasion related to treat- 
ing, and was to the effect that treating, 
to be considered a corrupt practice, 
should have taken place three months 
before, during, or after an election. If 
the Attorney General had accepted that 
Amendment he might have saved him- 
self a good deal of subsequent discus- 
sion. Now they were called upon to 
consider a question which was not iden- 
tical to the one he formerly raised ; the 
question now under consideration was 
as to illegal practices. It might be 
difficult for the Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) to find a date at which 
an election was to commence, having 
regard to the cost of the elections as 
defined by the Schedule; but he (Mr. 
Raikes) thought it would be pretty clear 
to most Members of the Committee that 
the expenses in question were certainly 
calculated to be merely the actual ex- 
penses of an immediate election. He 
was still of opinion that some date 
should be fixed at which the expenses 
should not be considered election ex- 
penses. If that course were not adopted 
they would certainly have to make some 
alterations in the Schedule dealing with 
the amount a candidate might legally 


expend. 

Mn. BIGGAR said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would adhere to the clause, 
and for a variety of reasons. One great 
source of corruption with regard to 
electioneering affairs was not the work 
of the candidate at all. There were al- 
ways a few people who were exceed- 
ingly anxious to be bribed, directly or 
indirectly. The consequence was that 
a candidate was fleeced in all manner of 
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ways, and the result of making it an 
illegal practice to submit to be fleeced 
would have a very salutary effect. 
There were subscriptions for cricket 
clubs, yacht clubs, race meetings, and 
the like. All these things came within 
the rule of illegal practices, if the sub- 
scriptions were given to any large ex- 
tent. He very strongly objected to sub- 
scribe to anything of the kind, and a 
few years ago he positively refused to 
subscribe to a race meeting at Cavan. In 
January last he was in Cavan, and he got 
some posting done. The proprietor of 
the hotel was not an elector, or, strictly 
speaking, if he had been, what he (Mr. 
Biggar) did would have brought him 
within the province of an illegal pay- 
ment. He was charged much beyond 
the ordinary trade price. Had he paid 
such a bill, and this Act had been in 
operation, he supposed he would have 
been guilty of committing an illegal 
practice. That sort of thing was exceed- 
ingly common. He might give the Com- 
mittee the benefit of another illustration. 
Some time ago he and a few friends 
took dinner in an hotel in the county of 
Cavan. The person who kept the hotel 
was an elector, and he charged them at 
least three times the ordinary trade 
price. He believed that such a thing 
as that would have been held to be an 
illegal practice under this Act; and he 
considered, in the interest of Members 
who were fleeced by their constituents, 
the learned Attorney General ought tore- 
sist any alteration of this clause. He was 
of opinion that one of the good things of 
this Bill was the discouragement to the 
levying of black mail on Members of 
Parliament, or those who wished to be- 
come Members of Parliament. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that they 
in the City of London had to go to con- 
siderable expense in the way of advertise- 
ments—to far greater expense, in fact, 
than candidates in other constituencies. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General probably only put his 
address in a weekly paper in Taunton, 
and, therefore, his expenses in adver- 
tising must be very trifling. The candi- 
dates in the City of London, however, 
had to advertise in Zhe Times, The 
Standard, The Daily News, The Daily 
Telegraph, The Morning Post, The Morn- 
ing Advertiser, and several evening 
papers. [An hon. Memser: No; not 
The Times.} An hon. Gentleman said 
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he did not put his advertisement in 
The Times; he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
supposed that if this Bill passed they 
would be practically prohibited from 
doing so. If a candidature was to last 
for 16 months, as in the case of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), the candidate must advertise; 
and he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) did not see 
how, in the matter of advertisements 
alone, they could conduct elections as 
they had hitherto done. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he had not yet 
heard any practical illustration given of 
the differences between General Elec- 
tions—between, for instance, the Gene- 
ral Elections of 1868, 1874, and 1880. 
They all knew that the Election of 1868 
was, from force of circumstances, inevit- 
able at the end of the autumn of 1868; 
there was practically a four months’ 
contest. In 1874, however, they had a 
totally different state of circumstances. 
It would be in the recollection of most 
Members that the Dissolution took place 
all in a moment, and that the contest 
in many constituencies only lasted a 
week—one week as against three months 
in 1868. Now, what was the case in 
1880? There was an intermediate period 
somewhere between three and four 
weeks. They therefore saw in the case 
of the three General Elections he had 
referred to a totally different state of 
things as regarded the basis of expendi- 
ture; and he had no doubt many hon. 
Members of the Committee were as 
much astonished as he was to hear of the 
extraordinary experience of one of the 
Members for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce), that the longer the election the 
cheaper it was. He could only say that 
it would be a very beneficial thing if 
the hon. Gentleman could give them 
all a lesson as to the mode of conducting 
a cheap election. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
and the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Baron Henry de Worms) 
conducted their elections upon very 
different principles. The one—namely, 
theright hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board—returned 
his expenses from the very first moment 
he appeared before the constituency of 
Chelsea, whereas the hon. Member for 
Greenwich only returned his expenses 
from the time the election proper com- 
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menced ; in fact, his hon. Friend (Baron 
Henry de Worms) took a very common- 
sense course. They saw what a different 
result might have befallen those hon. 
Gentlemen had Petitions been brought 
upon the state of facts disclosed. The 
60th clause of the Bill defined the 
meaning of the word “ candidate.’”’ He 
entreated the attention of the Committee 
to this point. The 60th section of the 
Bill said— 

“Tn the Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, as 

amended by this Act, the expression ‘ candidate 
at an election’ means, unless the context other- 
wise requires, any person elected to serve in 
Parliament at such election, and any person who 
has been nominated as a candidate at such elec- 
tion, or has been declared by himself or by 
others to be a candidate.” 
One was to infer from that that a can- 
didature at an election did not commence 
until a man was declared to be a can- 
didate. But that was not the obvious 
meaning of the words ‘‘ before, during, 
or after an election.”” They, therefore, 
again came face to face with the diffi- 
culty which the Attorney General would 
not meet—namely, the inequality of the 
circumstances of one General Election 
as compared with another. He con- 
sidered that it was exceedingly import- 
ant that this matter should be dealt with 
practically by the Government before 
this part of the Bill was disposed of. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that after the wide difference of opinion 
which existed in reference to his Amend- 
ment he would not put the Committee to 
the trouble of a Division. Ths hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) had said that this 
Amendment had been previously dis- 
cussed. That was not exactly the fact, 
because in the one case they were deal- 
ing with corrupt practices, and in the 
other case with illegal practices. A cor- 
rupt practice was always a corrupt prac- 
tice, but was under this Bill illegal, 
not from its being inherently bad, but 
because it was committed during an 
election. He, therefore, wished to define 
the limits of the period during which 
an act otherwise innocent would be 
illegal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
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The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o Qo — 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 
_ RESOLUTION. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, in rising to 
call attention to the fact that the Minis- 
ter whose duty it is to bring forward 
the Educational Estimates in this House 
has never any power of appointing the 
officers to whom the administration of 
the Votes is entrusted ; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that there should be a separate De- 
partment of Education,” 
said, the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) had 

.avery similar Motion on the Paper, and 
he would have been glad to surrender 
his place to the noble Lord ; but it would 
be an advantage that he should speak a 
little later, and toalarger House. This 
was no new question. As long ago as 
1856 the late Lord Derby said— 

‘* It appeared to him weli worthy of conside- 
ration, whether it would not be well to supersede 
the Privy Council altogether in this matter, 
and to havea Minister as the Head of a Depart- 
ment, who should have no other duties to per- 
form, and who should be, in fact, responsible 
for the education of the people. . . . He 
had a strong feeling that the institution of a 
Minister of Instruction was desirable, and that 
the sudject should be altogether separated from 
the Privy Council.” —(3 Hansard, [140] 815-6.) 
In 1862 the noble Lord the Member for 
Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox) brought 
forward a Resolution calling on the 
House to affirm that for the Education 
Estimates and for the expenditure of all 
monies voted for the promotion of Educa- 
tion, Science, and Art, a Minister of the 
Crown should be responsible to the 
House. Sir John Pakington, in 1865, 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the constitution of the Committee of 
Council on Education, and urged, in the 
course of his speech, that— 
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“The great duty of superintending the 
various branches connected with the Depart- 
ment of Education should be entrusted to some 
one responsible Minister—some Minister who 
should be regarded as a State officer of high 
authority, who should have the sole conduct of 
that Department, and be solely responsible.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [177] 849.) 


The Committee was appointed in 1865, 
and re-nominated in 1866. They exa- 
mined numerous witnesses, and among 
them the then Vice President ofthe Coun- 
cil and his Predecessor, Lord Aberdare 
and Lord Sherbrooke; and it was remark- 
able that those two right hon. Gentle- 
men gave totally opposite versions of 
the position of Vice President—one con- 
sidering that he was practically an 
Under Secretary of State, the other 
being of opinion that his position was 
materially different; one considering 
that he was responsible to the House of 
Commons, the other that the Vice Pre- 
sident was responsible to his Chief only. 
Lord Russell, also, who was questioned 
with reference to this particular point, 
said that he found it very difficult to 
make up his mind on the subject, but 
would say generally that the Vice Pre- 
sident was more responsible in certain 
eases than in others; while, in some 
instances, when— 

‘‘The question depends on the discretion of 
the Lord President, it can hardly be said that 
he is responsible at all.” 


Lord Russell expressed the opinion that 
at the time he spoke a Minister of Edu- 
cation was not necessary ; but he added 
that the time might come when we 
should have a national system of educa- 
tion founded on rates. He said— 

“‘ Before this could be done there are great 
difficulties which would have to be got over; 
but if ever they should be got over, then I say 
that a Minister of Education would be desir- 
able.” 

The result of the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee was that the Chair- 
man, in his draft Report, proposed— 

‘* That there should be a Minister of Public 
Instruction with a seat in the Cabinet, who 
should be intrusted with the care and superin- 
tendence of all matters relating to the national 
encouragement of science and art and popular 
education in every part of the country.”’ 

At the moment, however, when the Com- 
mittee were about to discuss the Report, 
Ministerial changes took place; and the 
Committee consequently decided, though 
with great regret, that they could not 
enter with advantage on the discussion 
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of the question. They, therefore, con- 
tented themselves with reporting the 
evidence. In the year 1868 Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government introduced a Bill to create 
a sixth Minister of State. The Duke of 
Marlborough, in bringing forward the 
Bill, said that— 

“* Having fully considered the subject, Her 

Majesty’s Government have come to the con- 
clusion that there is enough work and a suffi- 
ciently large ficld of enterprize to engage the 
attention of a special Department of the State ; 
and it is, therefore, the intention of the Govern- 
ment to propose that Parliament shall empower 
Her Majesty to appoint a Secretary of State, 
who shall have the whole range of educational 
matters under his consideration and control.” — 
(3 Hansard, [191] 120.) 
Lastly, in 1874, the right hon. Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) once more brought the 
matter before the House, and urged the 
same view with his usual ability. On 
that occasion he was supported by the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W.E. Forster), to whom the country was 
indebted for the Act of 1870, the Magna 
Charta of our educational system. The 
right hon. Gentleman in the debate of 
1874 made a most powerful speech. He 
pointed out that we had to fight a battle 
against ignorance, which was a misery 
to many and a danger to all, and that 
we were not likely to gain the day un- 
less we had a responsible General. He 
might quote the Prime Minister himself, 
who said in the same debate— 

‘He must admit that there was much to be 

said in favour of the general principle that the 
expenditure of money with the view to the pro- 
motion of education in science and art should 
be placed under the control of a single respon- 
sible Minister.” 
It was true that on that occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman supported the 
Previous Question ; but in doing so he 
added— i 

“T am ready to admit that you are entitled 
to expect that we should show you that we have 


advanced, and are advancing, in the direction 
which you suggest.’’ 


He had now quoted the opinions of three 
Prime Ministers, and as many Vice Pre- 
sidents of the Council, in support of this 
proposal; and he trusted his right hon. 
Friend and the House would not think 
him unreasonable in asking them now 
to take the final step. Every argument 
adduced in former years had been 
strengthened by succeeding events. The 
funds devoted to education were far 
larger; in fact, the Education Office 
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might be said to have become a great 
spending Departmert. In 1856 the sum 
devoted to Olass IV. was £500,000. 
Even in 1862, when the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox) brought forward his Resolution, 
the sum was £2,266,000, which he called 
an ‘‘ appalling amount ;” but it had now 
risen to £4,750,000. He did not know 
what epithet the noble Lord would now 
find strong enough. But the magnitude 
of the expenditure was by no means the 
strongest argument. They were some- 
times, indeed, told that there was a 
Minister of Education, and that the Pre- 
sident of the Council was that Minister. 
But the President did not conduct the 
Business. Sir Ralph Lingen, in his 
evidence before the Committee of 1865, 
told the Committee— 

‘*T have transacted all Business with theVice 
President with the most trifling exceptions, and 
those quite accidental.” 

The Vice President, he said, ‘‘ did in- 
finitely more work than the President ; ” 
and that, he believed, had been equally 
true down to the present time. The 
Vice President, in fact, did all the Office 
work, and all the House of Commons 
work. He was in constant communica- 


tion with the officials, knew the Inspec-. 


tors, and watched over the working of 
the Office; and yet the appointments, 
and, what were even more important, 
the promotions, rested with the Presi- 
dent. Moreover, the President was 
now to be Minister of Agriculture, 
and this would surely give nim plenty 
to do. He -need hardly say that he 
was making no attack on the noble 
Lord the President of the Council. No 
one expected him to fulfil the duties. 
He should, perhaps, be told that the 
present system secured a spokesman in 
both Houses of Parliament, and that it 
had, on the whole, worked well. But, 
considering the character and qualifica- 
tions of those who had held the Office of, 
Vice President of the Council, no system‘ 
could have really broken down. The 
arrangements had worked fairly well, in 
spite of the system. Of course, he did 
not know the secrets of the Office ; but, if 
report spoke true, the system had caused 
great friction, and thrown much addi- 
tional labour on the Vice President, as 
well as on the chief officials, and must 
have often placed them in very difficult 
positions. No man could serve two 
masters. The arrangement of the Edu- 
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cation Office could not be compared with 
that which placed a Secretary of State 
in one House and an Under Secretary in 
the other, because there we had one 
recognized Head, and everyone knew 
where the responsibility rested. But in 
this case the division of functions was 
very ill-defined, and while the Vice 
President did the duty, the President 
had the power. Things were done really 
by the one, and nominally by the other. 
The Vice President was chosen for his 
knowledge of educational subjects; but 
the President was selected on quite dif- 
ferent grounds, and yet the real power 
rested with the latter. He had all the 
appointments ; the arrangement of the 
staff and the distribution of their duties 
were settled by the President, and that 
though the real work of the Depart- 
ment was done by the Vice President. 
There was, indeed, one way in which he 
trusted that the duties of the Vice Presi- 
dent would not be lightened. He trusted 
that in any changes which might be in 
contemplation with reference to Scotch 
Business, there would be no proposal to 
separate the English from the Scoich 
Education Department. To do so would 
be a great mistake. At present, the 
Scotch and English experience benefited 
one another. They acted and re-acted 
most beneficially. To separate them 
would create a number of intricate 
questions which did not now arise. 
Moreover, they knew that in the ad- 
mirable staff of the Education De- 
partment there were a large propor- 
tion of Scotchmen, who worked very 
much to the satisfaction of the country. 
Further, under the present system, the 
Head of the Department was never in 
that House; and it was-a remarkable 
anomaly in our system that the Minister 
who was responsible for the appoint- 
ments and the Estimates was never in 
the House of Commons. He knew he 
should be told that Lord John Russell 
was for a time President of the Council 
while a Member of that House; but that 
was an exceptional case, and they all 
knew that it was-very unlikely to recur. 
Another important respect in which the 
present system appeared to be incon- 
venient and anomalous was as regarded 
the reception of deputations. The Vice 
President made himself conversant with 
the question; he was thoroughly master 
of it; and yet the official answer was 
given by the President, after, perhaps, 
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a short consultation with his Colleague. 
Only last week an important deputation 
came up from Wales on the question of 
intermediate education—a question to 
which his right hon. Friend the present 
Vice President was known to have de- 
voted great attention. Butashort answer 
was given by the Lord President, and 
the Vice President did not appear to 
have been allowed to saya word. More- 
over, the legislation of 1870, 1873, 1876, 
and 1880 had altogether altered the con- 
dition of affairs. We had nowa great 
national system, the most efficient work- 
ing of which was of the greatest import- 
ance. It was remarkable that ours was 
the only considerable nation of Europe 
which had not a Minister of Education. 
In France, so important was the post 
considered, that the Minister of Edu- 
cation was not unfrequently the Head 
of the Government. At the present 
moment, the Minister of Education, M. 
Jules Ferry, was also Prime Minister. 
And yet there was no country in the 
world where a Minister of Education 
had such onerous or important duties to 
fulfil. In other countries, moreover, the 
grants were generally made in lump 
sums; and he believed ours was the oniy 
one where there was an individual exa- 
mination of children, with payment by 
results. No one would deny that there 
would be plenty of work for a Minister 
todo. Besides the very important duty of 
administering the Jarge and increasing 
grant for elementary education, he would 
have to consider the various schemes 
framed by the Commissioners under the 
Endowed Schools Act. The relations 
of primary apd secondary education 
were becoming every day more import- 
ant. At present, schemes were made; 
but no power existed to ascertain from 
time to time that they were working 
efficiently. Moreover, the Government 
had undertaken to deal with Welsh in- 
termediate education. He would only 
add, in conclusion, that if his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Council 
was, as the country, no doubt, considered 
him to be, really Minister of Education, 
then we had the anomaly that the Minis- 
ter of Education was not Head of his 
own Office, and was under the Minister 
of Agriculture. On the other hand, if 
we were told that the President of the 
Council was the Minister of Education, 
then we were in this extraordinary posi- 
tion—that the Minister of Education 
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undertook none of the duties of his 
Office. In either alternative it was most 
desirable that a change should be made, 
and the whole question placed on a more 
satisfactory footing. It was not neces- 
sary to say that he had no desire to press 
the particular words of his Resolution, 
if any other proposal in the same direc- 
tion would be more acceptable to Her 
Majesty’s Government; or, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government preferred to suggest 
a Committee, he would willingly do so; 
but he was anxious that some step should 
be taken in the direction indicated by his 
Motion. The whole subject was as vast 
and intricate as it wasimportant. There 
were various other considerations which 
ought to be urged. There were, how- 
ever, many hon. Members to speak, 
and he was reluctant longer to intervene 
between them and the House. More- 
over, while conscious of the imperfect 
manner in which he had brought the 
question before the House, he felt that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Sir 
Lyon Playfair), the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), and others would amply 
make up for all deficiencies on his part. 
He hoped the Government might be 
disposed to look favourably upon the 
proposal. To use the words of the 
Prime Minister himself, during the de- 
bate of 1874, he trusted we should be 
able to show the country that we had 
advanced, and were advancing, in this 
direction. He thanked the House for 
allowing him to bring this matter for- 
ward; and he sincerely trusted that the 
Government would see their way to meet 
them with respect to the Motion he now 
begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, it is desirable 


that there should be a separate Department of | 


Education,” —(Sir John Lubbock,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Viscount LYMINGTON said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock) as to the anomaly which now 
existed between the official and the 
Parliamentary position of the Vice Pre- 
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sident of the Council. Nothing was 
more opposed to the principles upon 
which they generally acted than to im- 
pose upon the Vice President of the 
Council the administration of funds, 
while he had no direct responsibility 
as to the selection of the agents and 
machinery of that administration. In 
1864, in consequence of the alleged 
mutilation of the Inspection Reports, 
which produced the resignation of Mr. 
Lowe, a Select Committee was appointed 
to examine into the duties of the Vice 
President. Two Lord Presidents, Lords 
Granville and Russell, and three Vice 
Presidents were examined, and they all 
stated that the Lord President was alone 
responsible for the administration. But 
since 1864 the anomaly had increased 
tenfold, for in that year the whole 
amount expended on education was 
only £840,000. In 1880-1, it was 
£2,536,000 ; in 1881-2, £2,688,000 ; 
and in 1882-3, £2,749,000. Thus the 
annual increase was nearly £100,000, 
and the Education Vote had thus be- 
come a very serious item in our public 
expenditure. It was, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that a full investi- 
gation should be made of that expendi- 
ture, and that effective Parliamentary 
control should be exercised. It was in- 
consistent with our general Parliamen- 
tary system that such an expenditure 
should be subject to the control of a 
Minister who was almost invariably a 
Member of the other House of the 
Legislature. The Educativn Depart- 
ment was every year becoming a great 
spending Department ; and it had the 
advantage over other spending Depart- 
ments, that even the most rigid econo- 
mists were little disposed to criticize it 
in an unfavourable sense. It was thus 
specially desirable that the Head of the 
Department should be an active and in- 
fluential Member of the Lower House, 
Of the anomalous character of our pre- 
sent arrangements no stronger instance 
could be given than that of the right hon. 
Memberfor Bradford (Mr. W.E. Forster), 
who was admitted into the Cabinet as 
Vice President, and thus placed upon 
an equality with his Chief. Sir Ralph 
| Lingen, the Secretary to the Depart- 
ment, stated, before a Select Committee, 
that the Vice President did nine-tenths 
of. the educational work of the Office; 





and yet, while Mr. Forster did this and 
‘the bulk of the Parliamentary work, it 
‘ 
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was the President who dispensed all the 
patronage. Another disadvantage of the 
present dual system was that it was diffi- 
cult, and might sometimes be impossible, 
for the President of the Council to unite 
in himself the qualities which went to 
make a good Minister of Agriculture, and 
that practical, scientific, and technical 
knowledge which was required by a good 
Minister of Education. The views which 
his hon. Friend had so well expressed 
were no new ones; but had been ex- 
pressed by Lord Derby in 1856, and 
by Lord Russell in 1865, both of whom 
expressed their decided opinion that, as 
education advanced in the country, a 
separate Department would have to be 
created with a Minister directly respon- 
sible to Parliament at the head of it. 
Then there were great institutions of the 
country which were managed and con- 
trolled by private bodies, and to which 
large sums of public money were an- 
nually voted. No Parliamentary control 
could be exercised over the spending of 
those sums. The British Museum, for 
instance, received £142,000 a-year. He 
did not for a moment suggest that the 
money was not well administered ; but it 
was against public policy that such a 
system should exist, as placed the admi- 
nistration of such funds under the con- 
trol of irresponsible Trustees. The sound- 
ness of the general principle for which 
he was contending had been admitted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister himself, when the question was 
brought forward by the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox). Then there were the National 
Galleries in London, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh, all of which were administered 
by bodies over whom Parliament exer- 
cised no efficient control. There was, in 
fact, an utter confusion in our present 
administration of education funds. In 
the Scotch Universities, for instance, the 
Regius Professors were appointed by 
the Home Secretary; while in the 
Queen’s University in Dublin they were 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. As 
to the system of endowed schools, and 
those directly endowed by the State, 
they had still a lively recollection of the 
Report on these schools some years ago, 
which exposed a system of jobbery and 
waste of something like £700,000 a- 
year. At that time there was no Minis- 
ter to whom the care of these schools 
could be intrusted, and the result was 
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that the House had to delegate its au- 
thority to a Commission, which was still 
in existence. Buta delegated authority 
was always very untrustworthy; it was 
subject to no external pressure or out- 
side opinion, but was apt to resolve itself 
either into an easy obedience to its own 
internal lights and prejudices, or else to 
a blind submission to the influence of a 
master mind, who was threatened with 
no serious opposition or the pressure of 
public opinion. Schemes were made for 
the reform of schools; but Parliament 
had no means of knowing whether the 
schemes were working well or ill. No 
reports were made as to the result of the 
schemes, nor had they any power to in- 
quire into the working of the schools. 
In short, Commissions of this kind were 
not sufficiently exposed to the pressure of 
public opinion. If they were really in 
earnest about secondary education, it 
was necessary, in regard to all schools 
in possession of large endowments, that 
Parliament should have some power of 
being able to test whether, in return for 
their large revenues, they were able to 
show any corresponding system of edu- 
cational efficiency. It was idle to hope 
for any permanent improvement until 
these schools were rendered liable to 
some efficient system of control by Par- 
liament. They could not reasonably 
hope that such a system would exist so 
long as the Minister who superintended 
these matters had no direct responsi- 
bility, or any real control over the 
Office or the resources which were at 
hand. For these reasons he supported 
the Resolution of his hon. Friend. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he had a Notice on the Paper, the effect 
of which was similar to that of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
London. It ran as follows :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
recent important addition to the duties of the 
Lord President of the Council offers a favour- 
able opportunity to put an end to the dual 
system of administration at present existing in 
the Education Office, by relieving the Lord 
President from direct responsibility .for that 
branch of the Privy Council, and by making 
the Vice President of the Committee of Council 
upon Education the legal head of that Depart- 
ment.” 

His noble Friend (Viscount Lymington) 
had raised another question. All he 
(Lord George Hamilton) suggested, and 
all that his hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of London (Sir John 
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Lubbock) proposed, was that the Vice 
President should be the Head. of the 
Education Department; but whether 
they were inclined to enlarge the scope 
of his powers and duties in the manner 
suggested by the noble Lord was another 
question. He hoped it would be under- 
stood that in supporting the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London he did not take 
the same view as the noble Lord. With 
that view it was his intention to refer 
mainly to the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don. The noble Lord had spoken dis- 
paragingly of the Lord President ; but if 
any hon. Member believed that by re- 
lieving him of all educational work his 
duties would become nominal, he en- 
tirely misunderstood the responsibilities 
of his Office. The Privy Gouneil had 
invested in it more latent power than 
any other Department of State. At the 
commencement of the last century large 
administrative and executive powers 
were invested in it, and the King pre- 
sided over it. When, little by little, the 
innovation of a Cabinet Council super- 
seded it, there was still left to it certain 
inherent authority. No one must, there- 
fore, estimate the responsibilities and 
duties of the Lord President merely by 
the ordinary routine duties he had to 
perform. As an illustration, they were 
all somewhat startled to see that an out- 
break of cholera had recently taken place 
in Egypt. Supposing that that scourge 
were to spread, and it became necessary 
to enforce quarantine regulations, those 
duties would fall on the Lord President 
of the Council. Further, there was an 
anomaly as regarded the salaries of the 
Lord President, and of the Vice Pre- 
sident. Asa rule, the salary regulated 
the duties, but the salary of the Vice 
President was equal to that of the Lord 
President; though the position of the 
former in the Education Department was 
inferior to that of the latter his know- 
ledge was necessarily greater as to the 
growing wants of education in the whole 
country, from his being brought in daily 
contact with educationalists. The pro- 
posal made that night was strictly in 
accordance with precedent. For some 
time the plantations and trade of the 
country were in the hands of the Lord 
President; but when the Colonies de- 
veloped and trade grew so as to necessi- 
tate separate Departments, the Colonial 
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Office and the Board of Trade were es- 
tablished, but no one would say that, 
therefore, the authority of the Lord Pre- 
sident was much diminished by that dis- 
sociation. The present proposal, as 
pointed out by his hon. Friend the 
Mover, was practically that made by the 
Government 15 years ago. In the Report 
that was issued at that time, two points 
were made perfectly clear—first, that 
the great mass of the educational work 
was necessarily performed by the Vice 
President ; and, secondly, that the Lord 
President, both by law and Order in 
Council, was directly responsible for 
everything done by the Vice President. 
The duties of the Vice President were 
entirely confined to education, and were 
considered in the discussion on the Esti- 
mates under Vote 4. If Vote 4 were 
abolished altogether the Privy Council 
would not be affected. He had had 
the advantage formerly of serving in 
that Office as the subordinate of the 
Duke of Richmond, whose knowledge 
of men and great practical exporience 
made him a very pleasant Chief to 
serve under. Supposing anyone of less 
experience, or anyone disposed to make 
a less legitimate use of his authority, 
ever occupied that position, he believed 
that the present system would be found 
to be impossible. The relation between 
the Chief and the subordinate officials 
of the Privy Council did not resemble 
that in any other Department. If, for 
instance, the Under Secretary of State 
for India were asked a Quéstion in the 
House he would give the opinion of 
the Head of his Department as a matter 
of course; but the House would not be 
satisfied with that from the Vice Presi- 
dent—they would want his own indivi- 
dual opinion. If one official was subor- 
dinate to another at all, he ought to be 
thoroughly subordinate; whereas, if a 
difference of opinion arose between the 
President and the Vice President on any 
educational point, the President, whose 
experience of the Department was far 
less than that of the Vice President, 
would have to give way, for no Govern- 
ment could afford to spare a Vice Presi- 
dent whom the House believed dis- 
charged his duties efficiently in conse- 
quence of a difference of opinion with 
the President, who was, as a rule, less 
well informed respecting the Business 
of the Office. He thought the time 
had arrived when they should make the 
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Vice President President of the Council 
of Education. He did not propose to abo- 
lish the Privy Council, but to give the 
Educational Department a distinct legal 
Head by making him the Head of that 
Department of the Privy Council which 
related to education. He was not alto- 
gether without precedent in the proposal 
he made, for Her Majesty’s Government 
had already recognized it in the Order 
in Council relating to Agriculture, in 
which the name of the Vice President 
did not appear; and there could be no 
doubt that a sharp division had been 
recognized between the educational and 
other Departments of the Office. If the 
Lord President had at this time very 
large additional duties imposed upon 
him, in reference to agriculture, it was 
a fatal blot to continue to make him re- 
sponsible for the Education Department. 
The Vice President had, up to the present 
time, performed the entire duties of the 
Education Department, and Lord Car- 
lingford, although a nobleman who had 
held many Offices, had as yet had no- 
thing to do with Education; and he did 
not think the noble Lord knew the 
working of their educational system. 
The change was really very small, and 
it would be a great relief to the per- 
manent staff. He did not wish in the 
smallest degree to lessen the influence 
and dignity of the Lord President, nor 
did he think the change would have that 
effect so long as the present form of 
Government existed in this country, and 
the same onerous duties continued to be 
discharged by him; but he had given 
his reasons why he thought the Vice 
President ought to be placed in the first 
class of officials, and he trusted the 
Government would consent to his sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, 
there can be little doubt that this is a 
question which is not only of great in- 
terest in itself, but is very fit for the 
attention of the House; and my hon. 
Friend who made the Motion has shown 
that it has, on various occasions, at- 
tracted that attention in a serious form, 
and even the attendance at 9 o’clock 
this evening was a distinct proof of the 
great interest that is felt upon this sub- 
ject by a large number of the Members 
of the House. But my hon. Friend will 
admit, as a candid man, that upon the 
various occasions when the House has 
given its attention to this subject, it has 
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not found itself in a position to proceed 
to any positive and practical arrange- 
ment in lieu of the arrangement that 
now exists. The question I would place 
before the House is, whether the time 
for proceeding to make such a change 
has yet arrived? In my opinion—I do 
not conceal it—the time has not arrived, 
and I think it would be an error if the 
House were to commit itself by an ab- 
stract Resolution to-night to a change, 
the grounds of which, and the character 
of which, it is quite impossible for us, in 
the course of this discussion, adequately 
to examine. Several topics have been 
raised, to which I will refer with the 
view to remove them, if possible, from 
the field of discussion. My hon. Friend 
thinks there is a great difficulty in the 
fact that that person who brings forward 
the Education Vote has not the power 
of appointing the officers to whom the 
administration of the Vote is entrusted. 
My answer to that is twofold. In the 
first place, in the Education Department 
there is an arrangement under which 
the President of the Council invariably 
communicates with the Vice President, 
and takes him into consultation on mat- 
ters of patronage. There is no arrange- 
ment of that nature, so far as I am 
aware, in any other Department of the 
State. Therefore, so far as patronage 
is concerned, there is in practice no 
difficulty whatever; but, at any rate, 
there is a provision made which gives 
to the Representative of the Department 
in this House a power and a control in 
respect of patronage such as the Repre- 
sentatives of other Departments in this 
House—not being Chiefsof Departments 
—in no respect possess. But what is 
the value of this argument carried to its 
logical conclusion? The upshot of it 
is that every Head of a spending De- 
partment ought to have a seat in this 
House. That may be said. But you 
have got a Constitution to work with a 
double Chamber. There is one point, 
and only one, on which I feel I can 
speak with confidence and even with 
authority, and that is that I venture to 
say the House will make a fatal error if 
it does anything to increase the diffi- 
culties of constructing the Government 
in this House. The construction of a Go- 
vernment is the most difficult work that 
any public man is ever called upon to 
undertake, and I may illustrate what I 
have said by an anecdote of Sir Robert 
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Peel, who said to me the morning after 
he resigned in 1856—‘“‘ Nothing in the 
world shall induce me again to under- 
take the labour of constructing a Go- 
vernment.”’ But if you are to proceed 
by laying down cast iron rules, under 
which the Heads of every spending De- 
partment are to sit in this House, you 
will destroy that discretion and freedom 
of choice which it is absolutely of im- 
portance to preserve if you wish to have 
Governments constructed that are to be 
of tolerable efficiency, or to give any 
satisfaction to the country. To say that 
not only the Minister of Finance, but 
the Head of every spending Department 
is to sit in this House is a principle in- 
compatible with a Constitution founded 
on the principle of a double Chamber. 
I believe there is no person who has 
ever held the Office of President or Vice 
President of the Council that will say 
that a practical difficulty has ever arisen 
in regard to the administration of pa- 
tronage. In truth, I believe that with 
respect to the patronage of this Office it 
is not only desirable, but greatly neces- 
sary, to preserve it free from any taint 
of political influence. I may compare 
this Department to the working of the 
Revenue Department in that respect. 
All promotion in the Revenue Depart- 
ment has been preserved to the non- 
political Member who presides over the 
Department, and the present arrange- 
ment is of no inconsiderable advantage 
in this respect, that it has effectually 
kept all patronage out of the reach of 
political influence and mere Party con- 
nection. It was next observed that a 
very favourable opportunity is to be 
found for acting upon an arrangement 
of this kind, in consequence of the ap- 
pointment of what may be called an 
Agricultural Department. The noble 
Lord appears to think that the Presi- 
dent of the Council is a man oppressed 
with Business ; and, if you deprive him 
of the Business connected with educa- 
tion, he will still have upon his shoulders 
as much as the strength of any ordinary 
mortal will enable him to carry. That 
is not my opinion. My opinion is, that 
the President of the Council, as he now 
stands, is aman very moderately worked, 
and that he is not likely to undergo 
any increase in his duties in conse- 
quence of the agricultural arrangement. 
The contention is that the bulk of the 
Business ought tobe done in this House ; 
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but if the bulk of the Business is done 
in this House, a proportionate amount 
of influence will fall into the hands of 
the person who does that Business ; and 
I believe I am right in saying that it is 
the opinion of the present as well as of 
the late Lord President of the Council 
that the position will be relieved of duty, 
and will not have additional duty thrown 
upon it in consequence of the new 
arrangement. And then it is said that 
in every foreign country there is a Mi- 
nister of Education. But did my hon. 
Friend reflect upon the vital and essen- 
tial difference of the position of a Mi- 
nistry in a foreign country from that of 
a Ministry in this country? Did he 
reflect that the system of representation 
in each Chamber by men being Members 
of each Chamber is unknown in foreign 
countries ; and that there the provision 
made is usually to this effect—that the 
Ministers shall be persons extraneous to 
the Chamber, or, whether extraneous or 
not, having the power of appearing in 
each Chamber to give an account of the 
affairs of his Department? Does not 
my hon. Friend see that that is a dif- 
ference so vitally underlying, so deep, 
and so near to the root of our insti- 
tutions, that it, in fact, governs the 
whole question, and that if you live 
under a system in which you are bound 
to provide for the representation of Par- 
ties in two Houses of Parliament, the 
conditions are essentially different, and 
in that respect you can draw no argu- 
ments from one to the other? People 
may say that it is a secondary matter 
whether Ministers shall have seats in 
the Chambers, or have a right to speak 
in the Chambers; but that is not the re- 
sult of my experience. A great many 
matters that are called Constitutional 
changes are, in my opinion, things of 
much less importance and consequence 
than that rule of established law by 
which Ministers of the Crown must be 
not only speakers in, but Members of 
one of the two Houses of Parliament ; 
on the one hand, responsible to the 
Crown, and on the other hand, respon- 
sible as the Representatives of the 
people, or Members of the House of 

ords, and having the feelings of the 
Chamber in which they sit. I think 
that is a vital difference, and I do not 
believe it would be in the powerof man 
—you may talk of the payment of Mem- 
bers and 20 other things—but I do not 
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believe it will be in the power of man to 
suggest a more vital change in the in- 
stitutions of this country than if you 
were to pass a law by which you were to 
be content with—instead of having a 
seat in this House—the Ministers of the 
Crown having leave to state their opi- 
nions before you without the respon- 
sibility which arises from their being 
like yourselves, Representatives of the 
people, and in all respects as responsible 
as youare. But now, again, Sir, there 
is a great desire for an effective restraint 
on the expenditure. But will anybody 
say there is a less effective restraint 
upon expenditure in the case of edu- 
cation, so far as the subject-matter ad- 
mits of comparison, than in the case of 
the naval and military charges? My 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty simply moves an Estimate to 
the amount, say, of £10,000,000. Have 
you, through the medium of his per- 
sonality, any more effective check over 
the expenditure than you have over the 
expenditure of the Board of Education ? 
No doubt the expenditure of the Coun- 
cil of Education is different in this re- 
spect from that of the Admiralty, that 
it is very largely governed of necessity 
by fixed rules, and that whatever system 
you establish, it must be to a great ex- 
tent inflexible. But I wiil venture to 
say that the constitution of a Depart- 
ment, whatever may be its weaknesses or 
its faults, certainly gives to the House 
of Commons a security of fully as great 
a control through a responsible person, 
over the expenditure of a Department, 
as is given in other cases, perhaps even 
where the Head of the Department sits 
in this House, and certainly more 
than is given where the Head of the 
Department does not sit in this 
House. Well, Sir, what I wish to point 
out is this—that, in my opinion, it may 
be very unobjectionable ; it may be pro- 
per and becoming, if it be thought fit, 
that the House of Commons should in- 
stitute an ineiry into this subject, and 
make a carerul examination of the facts; 
but I think that it is plain from the 
course of this debate that you are not 
in a condition to proceed with an exa- 
mination of the facts. The three 
speeches we have listened to at the com- 
mencement of this debate proposed 
three plans. My hon. Friend who has 
made the Motion proposes the appoint- 
ment of a separate Department of Edu- 
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cation. The noble Lord does not go so 
far as my hon. Friend; he does not pro- 
pose to take the Ministry of Education 
out of the Council Office; but he pro- 
poses to leave it in the Council Office as 
a Department of that Office; and I 
quite agree with the noble Lord that the 
Committee of the Council is in this in- 
stance an essential element in the his- 
tory of this question. I do not know 
whether the Committee of the Council 
practically did much work under the 
last Government. I do not think it 
has done much under the present Go- 
vernment; but during the Government 
of which I was formerly the Head, the 
the Committee of Council did consider- 
able work; and I wish to point out, as 
results are concerned, the critical and 
vital points of that system have not been 
discussed and settled from the year 1840 
up to this time. It is a very important 
question whether that system should be 
kept alive or not. The noble Lord thinks 
that it should be; my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) proposes the wider 
plan of the completely separate Depart- 
ment of Education, and the noble Lord 
the Member for Barnstaple (Viscount 
Lymington) goes further still. If that 
be so, I think I have made good my 
statement, which, perhaps, appeared a 
little startling at the first moment, that 
the three speeches with which the de- 
bate commenced proposed three plans, 
and it will be well for the House to 
know more of the comparative merits 
and practicability of these plans before 
committing itself to a broad declaration 
in special terms that a charge ought to 
be made, and before committing itself 
to words which would still remain open 
to great dispute and a great variety of 
interpretation. My noble Friend the 
Member for Barnstaple engages in criti- 
cisms on the use of delegated authority, 
with respect to which I do not doubt 
that they have considerable force; at 
the same time he will have to learn more 
and more as he grows older, in what I 
hope will be a brilliant and successful 
career, the extreme imperfection of even 
the best contrivances of human govern- 
ment. I can assure him, at any rate, 
that after my long experience my opinion 
of human government, taken at the best, 
whether in Conservative or in Liberal 
hands, is that it seems every year that 
I live to verge a little further from the 
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ideal; and, although it may be true that 
delegated authority has great faults, yet 
you cannot afford to dispense altogether 
with the assistance of delegated autho- 
rity. Take, for instance, such a question 
as endowed schools. I think this is a 
matter for further inquiry; but it is 
probable that you might find that in 
dealing with these old foundations there 
was necessarily involved so much of a 
judicial element that they could not be 
quite safely intrusted to the sole in- 
fluence of political action. You are al- 
most compelled to interpose between the 
popular change and the important public 
interests the action of a body which, 
though I grant it may be open to criti- 
cism, as a certain amount of freedom 
from purely Party influences, and is 
not liable to the sudden and sharp 
mutations which ‘may, in certain cir- 
cumstances, attend upon changes of Go- 
vernment. As I have said, this ques- 
tion is one that deserves the attention of 
Parliament. I have no desire to with- 
draw the subject from his attention. I 
have no dogmatic proposition to lay down 
in answer to the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. I could not affirm it, and I 
should be sorry to meet it with a nega- 
tive, because I hold it to be a subject 
calling for more information and for 
more inquiry; but happily the Motion 
which is made from the Chair, that the 
House should go into Committee of 
Supply, gives to those who think as I 
do the power to say by voting for that 
Motion that they do not think the time 
has come when a definitive Resolution 
can be framed on the matter. I will 
venture to offer a few words more on 
that point, to show that there is mean- 
ing in my words. There are three pro- 
positions which I think may very fairly 
be stated to the House. In the first 
place, I have very great doubt whether, 
even if we had a plan ready for altering 
the present arrangements in regard to 
education, it would be wise for us to 
make any declaration on the subject by 
way of Motion at this moment. But, 
secondly, we have no plan, and I do not 
think the time has arrived for it; and, 
thirdly, the subject ought to be a great 
deal more examined before we commit 
ourselves to a final opinion whether 
there should be such a plan or not. On 
the first proposition, I may say that 
every Member of the House—which is 
an Assembly of business men—knows 
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perfectly well that our administra- 
tive changes are made piecemeal, and 
must continue to-be so made. A great 
deal is to be said in favour of what is 
called a patched house, for most of us 
find that it is the most comfortable house 
in which to live. Let the House ob- 
serve that we are not at this moment 
quite idle in the matter, and if we have 
this piecemeal reconstruction we must 
be content to take the changes in order 
and in succession. We have proposed 
to put into action a plan with regard to 
agricultural affairs; but that plan has 
not yet received the definite sanction of 
the House, and it may be reversed by 
the House. We have prepared, and are 
aboutto submit, another plan of adminis- 
trative change for the better adminis- 
tration of Scotch Business ; but we have 
not yet been able to make it known, 
and therefore cannot tell what will be 
the judgment of the House in regard to 
it. We know, however, that it touches 
upon the territory we are now dealing 
with, and I think the House ought to 
arrive at conclusions on these subjects 
before committing itself to any general 
declaration on the question of education. 
But I come to my second proposition— 
that we have not got a plan, and that the 
time has not come for making a plan, 
presuming that it ought to be made. I 
would point out to the House that the 
Business of the Council Office in respect 
to education has been in a state of al- 
most incessant flux and change. At one 
time, it only superintended elementary 
education; butit hasgradually come into 
contact with a great number of other 
subjects, some of which are widely and 
others totally and fundamentally distinct 
from elementary education, and yet that 
are more or less similar in subject- 
matter. The business of endowed schools, 
of secondary education, the settle- 
ment of most important academic ques- 
tions connected with our great Univer- 
sities—these are subjects of an order 
distinct from the mere administration 
of primary education; and it. may con- 
stantly happen that you may get the 
man who is most specifically fit, by pur- 
suits, habits of mind, and inquiry, to 
deal with primary education, but who, 
at the same time, would be a very se- 
condary workman indeed with regard to 
some of those other classes ofsubjects. Nor 
have we yet reached the point when we 
can say that this process of mutation 
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and extension in the business of the 
Council Office has reached its close. At 
any rate, it is very clear to my mind that 
you ought not at this moment to commit 
yourself to declaring peremptorily that 
a change should take place until you 
see in its fundamental bearings the na- 
ture of the change to be made. Now, 
let me point to one of the most vital 
questions in this matter, with respect to 
which I should be sorry if the House 
took any precipitate step. There is at 
the root of the contention of hon. Mem- 
bers who have,supported the Motion 
the assumption or doctrine that the Re- 
presentative of Education should be a 
Cabinet Minister, and should sit in this 
House. My contention is, that though 
they may be ripe for inquiry they are 
not ripe for decision, a proof of which 
is that their plans differ from one an- 
other. I wish to bring this point sharply 
to the attention of the House, which, I 
say again, I am sure would commit a 
serious error were it now to deliver a 
definite judgment in the shape of a vote 
before minute and careful inquiry. I 
have never served on this subject, except 
as a Member of the Committee of Coun- 
cil upon Education, in which capacity I 
have taken part in important discus- 
sion and decisions. But there is certainly 
considerable difference of opinion in this 
House on the subject. The noble Lord 
opposite (Lord George Hamilton) has 
served in the Office, and I may take him 
as an authority. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
served long in it, and carried the Educa- 
tion Act, and, therefore, I accept him as 
a great authority. Lord Norton, a man 
of high authority, served in the Office ; 
and there are differences of opinion be- 
tween them, though they are in favour 
of the change. There are other autho- 
rities who oppose the change, and the 
House will do well to hear what they 
say on the matter. There are Earl 
Granville, who was President of the 
Council; Earl Spencer, who was Presi- 
dent until a recent date; Lord Carling- 
ford, who is now President of the Coun- 
cil; and, finally, the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, with respect to whom I 
have received the most distinct informa- 
tion that he has a very strong opinion 
in favour of the maintenance of the pre- 
sent system. I do not wish to goso far 
as to bind myself to the maintenance of 
the present system. I have admitted 
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that there are presumptions which might 
tend in favour of change. All I desire 
is that we should take all natural and 
reasonable methods to ascertain, before 
we commit ourselves, that we know 
what we mean, and that the thing 
should be practically beneficial. Per- 
haps I should remind the House that 
one of the consequences of the arrears 
of Business in this House is that we 
have travelled during the present Ses- 
sion further than has been done at any 
former period in the matter of promises 
—of drawing Bills upon the future. No 
doubt, we shall redeem them; but we 
cannot say that we have any immediate 
prospect of doing so, and, therefore, it 
is time that we should be cautious of 
going further. I do not wonder at the 
contention of my hon. Friends behind 
me that this business ought to be repre- 
sented by a Gentleman sitting in this 
House; but I entreat them not to force 
us to adopt a declaration upon that sub- 
ject. I could wish to have the oppor- 
tunity of explaining to the House the 
effect of the multiplication of great Offi- 
cers of State, particularly if you limit 
them to sitting in this House, upon the 
efficiency of the Cabinet. The efficiency 
of the Cabinet depends in a great degree 
upon its Members, and there was no 
more remarkable proof of the sagacity 
of Lord Beaconsfield than the manner in 
which he contrived to keep down the 
number of Members of the Government 
sitting in the Cabinet. It sounds very 
plausible to add one or two more Minis- 
ters to the Cabinet; but every expe- 
rienced person knows that the larger 
the Cabinet the less able is it to do its 
business efficiently. I am not arguing 
against any change, but only this par- 
ticular point as to the increase of the 
Cabinet. We have already gone far in 
that direction. There are now no less 
than 11 great Offices, the holders of 
which must be Cabinet Ministers. In 
former times there were not so large 
a number of persons sitting in the 
Cabinet, and it was an immense advan- 
tage to have a very considerable choice 
of Offices, the holders of which might or 
might not be in the Cabinet. It is im- 
possible to describe all the considera- 
tions which make it desirable to main- 
tain freedom of choice with regard to a 
large number of Offices. As we now 
stand, I do not hesitate to say that the 
number of Offices, the holders of which 
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are in the Cabinet, is absolutely incon- 
venient; and I firmly believe that if the 
number were increased to 12, or at any 
rate to 13, the addition, however good, 
would render the machinery of the 
Cabinet less workable and efficient. I 
hope that the House of Commons will 
not bind itself by a distinct pledge on 
this subject. Nothing pains me more 
than when the House of Commons, if it 
ever has done such a thing, comes to a 
Resolution which is evidently destined 
to remain a barren and sterile Resolu- 
tion. After all, this is a question which 
must be dealt with by a responsible Go- 
vernment. You cannot settle adminis- 
trative mattersof this kind until they are 
completely and clearly worked out in 
all their parts and supported by a clear 
mass of authority. It may be said of 
the authorities whom I have quoted as 
being unfavourable to change that they 
were all Presidents of the Council. Be- 
sides them, I have two most formidable 
Vice Presidents. There is not a more 
judicial man in this country on all practi- 
cal questionsof administration than Lord 
Aberdare,|and hesides with the President. 

Mr. W. E. Forster: He was Presi- 

ent.] But he was also Vice President ; 
consequently, he has the advantage of 
looking at the question from both points 
of view—that is, from a comprehensive 
and impartial point of view. Therefore, 
I lay the greatest stress on Lord Aber- 
dare’s opinion. Then there is Lord 
Sherbrooke, who had a very strong 
opinion against this change. He served 
long as Vice President, and introduced 
changes of great importance and value, 
and I place him, therefore, on a level 
with my right hon. Friend who carried 
the Act of 1870. His authority is one 
that I think the House ought to con- 
sider before it commits itself on this 
question. I wish to say that I have no 
foregone conclusion in this matter, and 
that my mind is perfectly open. All 
that I want to do is to point out that 
there is considerable danger in rushing 
to any rash and precipitate conclusion. 
There is no urgent necessity for incur- 
ring the dangers of the change. I can- 
not honestly say that the work of this 
Department is worse done than the work 
of other Departments. If I were to hold 
that the Vice President of the Council is 
not a functionary of sufficient weight to 
represent the Department in this House, 
there are, at any rate, two things to be 
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said in his favour. He is in quite a 
different position from an Under Secre- 
tary of State. The noble Lord has 
pointed out that an Under Secretary 
has to refer in a much greater degree 
to the Secretary of State than the Vice 
President of the Council. The Vice 
President is a substantive personage in 
the House, and has to speak for him- 
self as much as for his Department. 
[Mr. W. E. Forsrer dissented.] That 
is no inconsiderable advantage, if you 
take into view that in the system of 
government it is absolutely necessary 
you should consider a division of the 
Ministry between the two Chambers; 
and perhaps I may add, there is a 
special necessity in the case of a Liberal 
Government, which is not so fortunate 
as to command a majority in the Upper 
House, that makes it not the less, but 
the more desirable that its Departments 
should be efficiently represented in that 
House. I know of no likely circeum- 
stances in which it will not be found ne- 
cessary to give some share not only of 
the dignified, but of the working Depart- 
ments of the Government to the Upper 
House. The Office of Lord President of 
the Council is one eminently fitted to 
be filled by a Member of the other 
House. It is uniformly held by a man 
of rank, and almost uniformly by a 
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Council has many duties to perform 
in immediate connection with the Sove- 
reign. The noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) says, 
if you make a man subordinate, make 
him thoroughly subordinate. I dissent 
altogether from this sweeping doctrine, 
which I think neither safe nor Conser- 
vative. There is a remarkable instance 
to the contrary which I will point out. 
The old organization of the Board of 
Trade, which Parliament some years 
ago altered, was of this character; it 
was represented, not by one, but by 
two substantive personages. It was 
under that organization that the whole 
of our Free Trade system was worked 
out. The reformation of the Tariff was 
worked out under that system, the 
question of the abolition of the Corn 
Laws was carried, and nearly all the 
political and economical measures which 
have since been carried out, except what 
have been done by the Treasury, were 
worked out by the Board of Trade. We 
must not be too ready to go forward and 
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to affirm the proposition that there can 
be no circumstances of administration 
in which it may not be found necessary 
to have two Gentlemen representing 
the same Department in both Houses, 
especially when, as in this case, the 
superintendence of elementary educa- 
tion is allotted to one, and the super- 
intendence of secondary education, of 
academical education, and the regula- 
tion of endowed schools is intrusted to 
the other. I state these matters én- 
tirely as arguments against any preci- 
pitate conclusion, The noble Lord who 
spoke in favour of this Motion seems to 
be in solitary blessedness, so far as re- 
gards the practical statesmen of his 
Party. The noble Duke who was Pre- 
sident of the Council in the late Govern- 
ment is not of the same opinion as him- 
self. I submit to the House, in conclu- 
sion, that the time has not yet arrived 
when we can judiciously set about the 
construction of a plan, and that when 
we do set about it there are many points 
to examine with respect to it which have 
not yet been settled by adequate in- 
quiry, and by adequate concurrence of 
authority. If it be, indeed, the pleasure 
of the House that an inquiry should be 
instituted, to that course Her Majesty’s 
Government would have no objection. 
We should freely concur in it, and we 
should give it every assistance in our 
power; but I do very earnestly express 
the hope that the House will not pre- 
maturely run the risk of doing mischief 
—with little hope of doing good—and 
of considerable and very practical em- 
barrassment, by committing itself to a 
definitive conclusion upon a matter of 
great importance which is still unripe 
for final discussion. 

Sim LYON PLAYFAIR said, he had 
stated his views so fully on the subject 
in 1874 that he did not intend to make 
a long speech that evening. If that 
question were not ripe for settlement, 
he did not know when it would become 
ripe. In 1856 the matter was brought 
before the House, on the ground that 
the Vote for Education had increased to 
£500,000. Now it amounted to close 
upon £4,000,000. A Bill was then 
brought into that House by Sir George 
Grey, and into the other by Lord Gran- 
ville, for creating a Vice President of 
the Council; and the reason given for 
the Bill was that a responsible Minister 
in this House was urgently required. 
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But, in 1864, it was discovered that he 
had no responsibility. A Committee was 
then appointed to consider the relations 
existing between the President and the 
Vice President of the Council, and it 
was found that the Vice President was 
nothing more than an Under Secretary 
of State. For a great many years every 
Prime Minister had been telling them 
that the question was becoming ripe for 
a settlement, and that it was time to 
consider whether we ought not to have 
a responsible Minister of Education. 
Four of the most distinguished Prime 
Ministers had expressed opinions to that 
effect—Lord Russell, Lord Derby, Mr. 
Disraeli, who brought in a Bill for the 
creation of a sixth Secretary of State for 
Education, and, lastly, the present Prime 
Minister himself expressed views largely 
in the same direction. It ought to be 
ripe for settlement, if it was not. The 
House ought, now that we spent such 
enormous sums, to say whether there 
should not be a Minister directly re- 
sponsible to that—the peoples’ House— 
for the education of the people. At all 
events, the Minister ought not to be 
always in the other House, as he was at 
present. The education to be dealt with 
was the education of the people, and, 
surely, their Representatives were chiefly 
interested in it, and not noble Lords, 
who looked down upon them as if from 
a balloon. The noble Lord opposite, 
who had spoken with such ability, had 
cautiously expressed the views of the 
Conservative Party, and would be con- 
tent if the Vice President had a certain 
amount of responsibility. But the Duke 
of Marlborough had introduced a Bill 
of far larger scope. [Lord Ranpotrx 
CuuRcHILL: But the Liberal Party would 
not have it.] But the Liberal Party 
were a Party of progress, and would now 
go much further. The Prime Minister 
had quoted Presidents of the Council 
who were not in favour of the proposal. 
Naturally they were not. But two noble 
Lords who had been Vice Presidents, 
and one of whom was also subsequently 
President, had expressed different views. 
The Duke of Richmond had said—‘‘ I 
am the Minister of Education.” But 
the Lord President was not Minister of 
Education. He was Manager of a large 
number of primary schools in Great 
Britain, and of a few schools con- 
nected with the Science and Art De- 
partment. He was not even the Mi- 
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nister of Primary Education. He had 
no control over the primary schools in 
Ireland, where a very loose system was 
carried out. In that country, especially, 
which it was so necessary to educate, 
and where 40 per cent of the people 
could not read and write, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have a responsible 
Minister of Education, with direct Mi- 
nisterial responsibility in that House. 
There were, in addition to the require- 
ments of ordinary education, large Votes 
for Museums and National Galleries. 
The British Museum and those great 
Galleries were administered by Trustees 
or Commissioners, with no direct re- 
sponsibility to that House. Then there 
were arising Provincial Museums and 
Galleries, in Birmingham, Nottingham, 
Bradford, Sheffield, Manchester, Derby, 
and Glasgow, and those Provincial In- 
stitutions asked for the loan of our 
National Collections. But they always 
received the reply that Parliament had 
forbidden them to do so. In this year’s 
Estimates a Vote was put down in their 
aid. The Vote was sure to increase. 
Those Provincial Museums had a fair 
right to complain that they were not 
fairly treated. Then there were the 
endowed schools, which were under the 
control of irresponsible Commissioners, 
and Parliament had a perfect right to 
ask what those endowed schools were 
doing for the cause of higher educa- 
cation. Those endowed schools had 
been re-organized by a delegated Le- 
gislature, which had formed them by 
schemes; but we had no knowledge 
whether they were looking well or ill. 
They wanted to know which. Why 
did Parliament interfere with their 
ancient modes of working? They found 
that in England, those endowed schools, 
with £600,000 a-year, had been taken 
from the poor and handed over to 
the rich. Parliament said that they 
must be applied to the benefit of the 
people. Had they been so applied? 
They had no means of knowing. The 
new schemes might be working well, or 
they might be working ill; but, as we 
had no inspection or superintendence in 
the matter, we were left in perfect igno- 
rance whether this delegated legislation 
had succeeded or failed. It was from 
these reasons he had long advocated that 
they should have only one responsible 
Department for Education. The House 
had no idea how much money was 
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spent on education. They voted to the 
Home Secretary large sums for indus- 
trial schools; to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, large sums for workhouse 
schools ; to the War Office they voted 
money for military schools; and to the 
Navy, money for naval schools; and 
not one of these was under the Educa- 
tion Department. Such a state of things 
was so totally against public policy that 
its existence at this moment was scarcely 
credible. He saw, from what had fallen 
from the Prime Minister, that if he had 
moved now the Resolution which he 
proposed in 1874, his right hon. Friend 
would not refuse it, and he should him- 
self have been satisfied with it. That 
Motion was to the effect that a Select 
Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider how the Ministerial responsibility 
under which the Votes for Education were 
administered might be better secured. 
There was nothing in that Resolution 
which said that the Minister should not 
be the President of the Council, or that 
he should be a separate Minister. But 
he wanted to know why all these Edu- 
cational Votes were under no one dis- 
tinct administration, under no co-ordi- 
nation? And if a Committee of that 
kind were granted, they should have 
got one step towards securing that that 
should be done. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that, he did 
not approach this question in any way 
from an abstract point of view, and 
should not say a word if he could not 
speak from practical experience of the 
absurdity of the present system, and its 
injurious effect upon elementary educa- 
tion throughout the country. He had 
not a word to say against the President 
of the Council personally or his Prede- 
cessors. On the contrary, if such a sys- 
tem could by any possibility have been 
made to work satisfactorily it had the 
best chance of doing so under the man- 
agement of the Presidents of the Council 
of whose rule he had had experience. 
They could hardly pick out men more 
likely than Lord Ripon, Lord Aberdare, 
the Duke of Richmond, Lord Spencer, 
and Lord Carlingford to work such a 
system with consideration and tact, if 
only the system was capable of being 
worked with advantage. But it could 
not be made to work satisfactorily. For 
15 years he had gone to successive Vice 
Presidents with grievances arising out 
of the present system, and had received 
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the same reply—‘‘ We are very sorry 
for what has happened ; but the power 
does not rest with us, but with the Lord 
President.” But, as they all knew, the 
amc responsibility for the work to 

e done did rest with the Vice President, 
who had to doit. Now he would just 
take one case, and that the most flagrant. 
The entire patronage of the Department 
was in the hands of the President of 
the Council. The Vice President had 
nothing whatever to do with it, and was 
often not even consulted with regard to 
the appointment of Inspectors, or about 
their promotion. They might as well 
expect a man to manage a business with 
some other person to appoint the clerks, 
and to promote them without being 
obliged to consult with the real manager. 
Why, no man of business who had any 
respect for his own character or success 
would undertake to do such a thing for 
a moment. This matter was first brought 
painfully under his notice soon after 
he entered that House as Member for 
Liverpool. They had then in Liverpool 
a first-rate Inspector, who was raising 
materially the tone of education through- 
out his district by his admirable man- 
agement, but he was himself constantly 
pestered by complaints from the school- 
masters throughout the town; and no 
blame to them, for in an adjoining dis- 
trict grants were given on requisitions 
very inferior, and the Liverpool school- 
masters naturally felt very much ag- 
grieved to see inferior men receiving 
larger grants for inferior work. He had 
had, moreover, to complain repeatedly 
to successive Vice Presidents of appoint- 
ments which he could see plainly they 
had not made and were not prepared to 
defend. How could a man who had not 
the real management of a business know 
how to select and promote those who 
had to carry out the work? And, again, 
how could the man who had to carry out 
the work be really made responsible for 
it if he had no share in either the selec- 
tion or the promotion of his agents ? 
And yet upon these Inspectors rested 
the maintenance of our national system 
of elementary education. The best way 
to secure that appointments of that kind 
should be free from political influence 
was to place them in the hands of the 
man who would suffer in case the busi- 
ness was badly done, and that man was 
the Vice President of the Council. He 
hoped either that the Government would 
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agree to rectify this system, or that the 
House of Commons by a distinct vote 
that night would compel them to do 


80. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
not detain the House long, because he 
thought that the question had been well 
argued, and that they had come to a 
substantial agreement upon it. It was 
quite true that anomalous as was the 
present position of the education work, 
it was much better that that system 
should continue than that the work 
should be done by a Minister not in the 
Cabinet. But the contention of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) was that the Minister who, being 
in the Cabinet, had to deal with educa- 
tion, ought to be the Minister who did 
the educational work. At present he 
certainly was not that Minister. There 
was no question whatever that education 
had been so managed that the Vice Pre- 
sident did the work, and was looked 
upon throughout the country as the Mi- 
nister of Education, and the extraordi- 
nary anomaly resulted that, having this 
position, he was not in the Cabinet, and 
on matters of considerable importance 
had not the authority that belonged to 
the Head of the Department. The argu- 
ment was, that education was now so 
important that the man chosen in the 
Cabinet to represent the cause of educa- 
tion should be the real head of his Office. 
It appeared to him that this view was 
merely in accordance with common sense. 
A new rule had, he believed, been estab- 
lished within the last few weeks, that 
the Lord President should consult the 
Vice President as to appointments. That 
was an improvement on the old system ; 
but it was desirable that appointments 
should be in the hands of one man and 
not of two, and that the country should 
know who was responsible for them. 
While he was himself in Office he was 
exceedingly glad to be without patron- 
age; but that was not the way in which 
important work should be done, and the 
Minister whom the country regarded as 
responsible for the conduct of the Office 
ought to have the appointment of the 
officials ; indeed, no one framing an Ad- 
ministration for the first time would ever 
dream of adopting any other principle. 
The Notice on the Paper was to call the 
attention of the House to the existing 
anomaly, and he believed that the ano- 
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maly was admitted to exist, and that the 
Vice President had not the power of ap- 
pointing the officials. [Mr. GLapsTonE 
assented.] He had not-this power then, 
but the Lord President always.consulted 
him. That was exactly what he sup- 
posed; the Lord President was the re- 
sponsible Minister, not the Vice Presi- 
dent, though the latter did the work, 
and was judged by the country accord- 
ing as it was well or ill done. He 
might ask the House how long such an 
anomaly would be permitted to continue 
in the Army or Navy, if the head of the 
Office were always in the other House, 
while nine-tenths of the work was done 
by an Under Secretary? His right hon. 
Friend said that the anomaly did not 
work amiss, and that the feeling in 
Public Offices was such that almost any 
anomaly could beendured. That might 
be so; but the question was, whether 
the time had not come for putting an 
end to it. One argument against its 
abolition was, perhaps, that the Prime 
Minister disliked it himself; and he be- 
lieved he could detect, in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s very strong Conservative 
feeling against changesin administration, 
almost the last remnant of his ancient 
Conservatism. Another argument was 
that the change would require time. 
That would be a good argument, were 
it not for the fact that just at the pre- 
sent crisis many changes were being 
made. A Minister of Agriculture was 
being appointed, and the Lord President 
was to undertake the new duties, so that 
it could not now be said that without 
his educational work he would have no- 
thing to do. He hoped hon. Members 
would not be led away by any Motion 
of the Council. The Committee of the 
Council for Trade, or Agriculture, or 
Education, meant nothing whatever. 
Persons might imagine that the Privy 
Council occasionally met for the trans- 
action of business; but they never did 
so either in England or Ireland. The 
Minister for Agriculture was the Presi- 
dent of the Committee of the Council 
on Agriculture ; but he greatly doubted 
whether that Committee ever met, or 
ever would meet. The changes now 
being made offered an opportunity for 
entertaining this proposal. The real 
objection probably was, that it was un- 
desirable to make too much of educa- 
tion, that if we were to have a Minister 
of Education he might be pushing things 
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on too quickly. Of course, the one Mi- 
nister would have charge of elementary, 
secondary, and University education ; it 
would not be his ideal state of things 
that they should be divided, any more 
than the Army and the Volunteers should 
be under different management. There 
might be a fear that under one Minister 
too much money would be spent, or 
there would be too great gn interference 
with local bodies. No doubt the Educa- 
tion Vote was increasing very largely, 
and, though there was no desire to stint 
the Vote, still it ought to be watched, 
to see that we got value for it. We 
were less likely to have extravagance or 
over-interference if we had a Minister 
who was known to be responsible gene- 
rally in the House of Commons, or occa- 
sionally in the House of Lords. What 
was complained of now was that there 
was no really defined responsibility. The 
man who moved the Estimates and did 
the work was not the Head of the De- 
partment, and he ought to be. The 
work was done by a Minister who was 
controlled by another, and the latter was 
searcely seen by the public. He did not 
see why we should continue that Japan- 
ese mode of managing affairs—an appa- 
rent Minister appearing before the pub- 
lic, and the real power being concealed. 
He believed the effect of inquiry would 
be to bring out facts so clearly that it 
would be necessary to make a change. 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he followed the right hon. Gentle- 
men the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) with the greatest possible 
trepidation ; but he desired to make one 
or two remarks to the House which, 
however, he should have hesitated to 
make if it were not for the fact that a 
Relative of his at one time held the Office 
of President of the Council, and at that 
time he (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
an opportunity of knowing the way in 
which the Office was worked. He was 
certainly surprised the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had sup- 
ported the Motion for an Educational 
Department submitted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Sir 
John Lubbock), because, although the 
right hon. Gentleman was responsible, 
and solely responsible, for the educa- 
tional system of the country, he thought 
he was right in stating that that was the 
first occasion upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman had ever made a statement in 
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favour of the appointment of a Minister 
of Education. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
made a long statement upon the subject 
in 1874, which was the last time it was 
before Parliament. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
remarked, that that was when the right 
hon. Gentleman was out of Office; and 
the opinions of the right hon. Gentleman 
when in Opposition always differed very 
widely from his opinions when in Office. 
It was perfectly certain that the House 
would not have heard the speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman had just made 
in opposition to the views of the Prime 
Minister if he had been upon the Trea- 
sury Bench instead of occupying the posi- 
tion in the House which he now did. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman why, 
when he brought in that great Education 
Bill, which established the system of 
primary education in the country, he did 
not state these opinions then? The idea 
was not a novel one, and that was the 
proper time to have made this change. 
The right hon. Gentleman left it, how- 
ever, to be made by a Conservative Go- 
vernment; and the fact that it was so 
made was quite enough to prevent the 
right hon. Gentleman from having any- 
thing to do with it, or from having a 
word to say in favour of it. No doubt, 
when the right hon. Gentleman com- 
menced the system of education which 
now obtained throughout the country, 
he might have made the present pro- 
posal; but, not having made it while in 
Office, he had lost his right and title to 
recommend it now with authority. He 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) must say 
that it had been his privilege to listen 
very often to a very interesting speech 
from the Prime Minister, but he did not 
know that he had ever listened to a more 
interesting one than that which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman that 
night. The right hon. Gentleman had paid 
the greatest compliment to the House of 
Commons which it was possible for a 
man in the position of the Prime Minis- 
ter to pay, because he had taken those 
who were practically inexperienced and, 
to a great extent, ignorant into his con- 
fidence as to the machinery of the Go- 
vernment as regard to education. No 
doubt, the revelations which the Prime 
Minister had made, coming from a Mi- 
nister of his authority, were of the very 
highest importance, and could not be 
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listened to with too much attention. 
Nothing could have been more eulogistic 
of, or more in euphonism with, the Consti- 
tution of the country and the defence of 
our system of government than what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman. 
He did not believe if any other right 
hon. Gentleman on the Treasury Bench 
had exerted himself to the utmost, he 
could have put forward with so much 
force the defence of the present system of 
government. The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) was not a speech in favour of the 
Amendment, but it was a speech entirely 
in favour of inquiry ; and he understood, 
from the assent which the Prime Minister 
had given to it, that the Government 
were prepared to assent to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Inquiry, which 
would no doubt be useful, and which, 
he presumed, the House would agree to. 
He did not think it was possible for the 
House of Commons to order too many 
official inquiries into our system of go- 
vernment, because he was satisfied that 
inquiry would lead to useful legislation. 
What he found fault with in regard to 
the Liberal Party was, that they were 
too apt to precede their inquiry by legis- 
lation, and to inquire after they had 
legislated. If they would take a new 
departure, and inquire before they legis- 
lated, he thought they would not regret 
the result. There was one thing which 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Sir Lyon Playfair) which ought not to 
escape notice. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Minister of Education, 
after discharging the duties of his Office 
in connection with the Privy Council, 
had only to do with primary education, 
and that secondary and University edu- 
cation were not sufficiently attended to 
by him. He(Lord Randolph Churchill) 
did not know whether the House would 
be prepared to imitate very closely the 
system which prevailed in foreign coun- 
tries of placing secondary and University 
education entirely under the Govern- 
ment. He had always felt that if there 
was one thing more deserving of ap- 
proval in our educational system than 
another, it was the independence which 
existed in our University education and 
the variety which existed in our system 
of secondary education. There was no 
country in the world in which there could 
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befound such an amount of independence 
and such an extent of variety; and he 
thought it would be most unfortunate 
if the result of this Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) were to 
bring all our schools of primary, se- 
condary, and University education to the 
same cut-and-dried level —all running 
into the same groove of the Privy Coun- 
cil under a Minister of Education. The 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) he understood 
to be in favour of the Motion for ap- 
pointing an independent Minister of 
Education, and he had little doubt that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), who now 
sat on the Treasury Bench and repre- 
sented the Education Department in 
that House, would, if his tongue were 
not tied, be also, in a certain degree, in 
favour of it. While he was alluding tothe 
right hon. Gentleman, perhaps he might 
also be allowed to say that he thought 
the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
University of London was somewhat 
uncharitably conceived, and that it might 
be taken as a reflection upon, and a 
bad compliment to, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. [Criesof‘‘No!”] It certainly 
might be so taken by some ill-natured 
minds ; but, as far as he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) was concerned, he was only 
too glad to have the opportunity of re- 
cognizing with all sincerity the ability 
and earnestness with which the right 
hon. Gentleman had, on all occasions, 
discharged the duties of his Office and 
the intense desire he always seemed to 
have to place before the House of Oom- 
mons the fullest statement of the exact 
condition of the education of the coun- 
try. If it was in any way a credit to 
a Minister to be able to get his Esti- 
mates easily through the House of Com- 
mons, he doubted whether it was pos- 
sible to find anyone who got them passed 
more easily than the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He dare say the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was more or less in favour of 
this Motion. Speaking with all respect 
of right hon. Members who had occupied 
a position which was, more or less, one 
of inferiority, he had no doubt that it 
would be their wish and desire to make 
the position more independent and su- 
preme. Therefore, anything which came 
from an ex-Vice President or the present 
Vice President, although itwould be very 
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valuable, must be received by the House 
of Commons with caution and should be 
submitted to the inquiry which the 
Prime Minister was kind enough to con- 
cede. He did not know whether the 
House would allow him to offer an opi- 
nion upon the question which had been 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster), but the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think it a great grievance 
that the Minister in the House of Com- 
mons who moved the Education Esti- 
mates was not in the Cabinet. Now, 
for the life of him, he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) could not see why the Minis- 
ter of Education should have a seat in 
the Cabinet. Certainly, when the great 
educational controversy was going on in 
the country, with which the right hon. 
Gentleman’s name was inseparately con- 
nected, there was every reason why the 
Vice President should be in the Cabinet, 
because, at that time, education was 
one of the most vital and burning ques- 
tions of the day. But would they say, 
now that the question of education had 
probably been settled, and was likely 
to run in the same groove for a quarter 
of a century, that it was necessary to 
lay down a hard-and-fast rule that the 
Minister of Education should be in the 
Cabinet? In his opinion, there were 
many Offices which should take prece- 
dence, so far as the Cabinet was con- 
cerned, of the Office of Minister of Edu- 
cation ; and he,'therefore, did not concur 
in the dogmatic character of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s conclusion. After all, 
it appeared to him that this was one of 
those ‘‘fads”’ which were very apt to 
come from a certain group of Members 
who sat between the two Columns on the 
opposite side of the House, and which, 
when they came to examine them, would 
be found to be exceedingly unsubstan- 
tial, and might be generally summed up 
in the common expression—‘* What’s in 
a name?’ They hada Minister of Edu- 
cation in the House of Commons at the 
present moment. They were more for- 
tunately situated, because they had two 
Ministers of Education ; and, as far as 
the patronage was concerned, he did 
not know what might be the present 
state of matters, except that the Prime 
Minister had stated that as. far as pa- 
tronage was concerned, there was an 
agreement between the two Ministers. 
All that he could say on the matter was, 
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that when his Relative was President of 
the Council, that was invariably the 
case at that time. Lord Robert Mon- 
tague was Vice President at the time, 
and the noble Lord make appointments 
to several vacancies; and he (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) recollected per- 
fectly well that there was no separate 
patronage on the part of the Lord Pre- 
sident at that time. The patronage was 
not swept up into the Lord President’s 
hands, but communications invariably 
took place between his noble Relative 
and Lord Robert Montague, who filled 
the post of Vice President. He could 
not see that divided patronage was an 
evil, and it certainly used to be the cus- 
tom in Ireland, before the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) went there, to 
divide the patronage between the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary. He 
was quite aware that that was not after 
the right hon. Gentleman went there as 
Chief Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did away with that rule, and he 
did away also with the Privy Council ; 
but he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman was sufficiently successful in 
his operations in Ireland to induce him 
to advocate changes in other Depart- 
ments. Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man went to Ireland the patronage there 
was invariably a matter of consultation 
between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary. He thanked the House 
for having permitted him to make these 
remarks, and he wished also to express 
his thanks to the Prime Minister for the 
statement he had made, and also the 
sincere hope that the House would in 
every way follow the advice the right 
hon. Gentleman had given, and accept 
a Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS (who was 
very imperfectly heard) said, that what 
he wanted to see was that whenever 
the Committee was appointed—and he 
understood the Government to accept 
the proposal—it should turn its atten- 
tion not only to the question of how far 
it was expedient to appoint a Minister 
of Education, but to various legitimate 
questions connected with University 
Education and the public schools. He 
said that because he believed it was ne- 
cessary to introduce very serious altera- 
tions into the existing system, which 
produced an effect upon various public 
institutions that was almost ruinous. At 
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the present moment there was no person 
in the House charged with the duty of 
answering Questions relating to the 
Universities and public schools. There 
was no opportunity for a Member of 
Parliament to ask any Question upon 
such subjects of any person in authority, 
and it was impossible, therefore, to get 
a satisfactory answer. It was his duty 
last year to make an effort to preserve 
a great public school from rapine. Some 
time ago the Dean and Chapter of a 
certain city, in defiance of an Act of 
Parliament, seized on property which 
belonged to a school and appropriated 
it to the use of one of its own members. 
Wishing to ask a Question with regard 
to this alleged act of rapine, he found 
that he could get no answer from any 
Member of the Government, and he was 
compelled to have recourse to a Member 
of the House who happened to be one 
of the Governing Bodies of the school. 
He believed there was another school in 
the same position; and, in point of fact, 
whenever the Dean and Chapter of a 
city had anything to do with a public 
school, they invariably attempted to rob 
the school of what belonged to it. He 
thought there ought to be someone in 
that House officially connected with the 
Government with authority to answer 
Questions upon such subjects, and also 
about the action of the Civil Service 
Commission. That Body was now prac- 
tically a great examining University, 
and upon its decisions depended the 
distribution of a large amount of pa- 
tronage and of public money. He did 
not say that the Commissioners did not 
discharge their duties in the best possible 
way they could; but if the House would 
look at the examination papers they 
would agree with him that nothing could 
be more foolish, irrelevant, or improper 
for the purpose of discovering the capa- 
city of the person examined than the 
questions asked by the officers who con- 
ducted the examination. And yet there 
was no one in the House who was able 
to get up and answer any Question on 
the subject, or say whether the exami- 
nation papers were proper or not. He 
contended that there ought to be some 
person in that House of whom they 
might ask Questions as to these very 
important branches of education. There 
was no such individual at the present 
moment, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister would 
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consent to enlarge the terms of the Re- 
ference, so that they should be wide 
enough to include the question whether 
the Minister of Education, whoever he 
might be, should not be made respon- 
sible for every detail, because it would 
be irrelevant and foolish to interfere 
with the domestic government of a 
school, and not to give information when 
it was asked for. For instance, an Act of 
Parliament was passed in that House 
under the last Government which in- 
volved the establishment of a new Ool- 
lege at Oxford on principles altogether 
contrary to those which were then exist- 
ing in the University. If there had 
been a responsible Minister of Educa- 
tion he did not think that Act would 
have passed—at any rate, not in the form 
in which it passed in direct violation of 
the principles of other existing Acts. He 
had heard of a School Inspector who 
abused his position by delivering highly 
inflammatory addresses. Such conduct 
was very reprehensible; yet there was 
no responsible Minister in that House 
to interrogate about it. There were 
undoubtedly branches of education in 
this country which required a certain 
amount of Parliamentary supervision ; 
and there ought, at any rate, to be in 
the House of Commons some person 
charged with the duty of answering 
Questions not connected with the domes- 
tic control of Universities and public 
schools, but the duty of answering rea- 
sonable Questions as to how far the au- 
thorities of the schools were carrying 
out the duties imposed upon them by 
Act of Parliament. He therefore hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
not object to extend the terms of the 
Reference, in order that the Select Com- 
mittee might inquire how far the Mi- 
nister of Education might be made re- 
sponsible for the performance of their 
duties by the authorities of the higher 
class schools connected with secondary 
public schools and University educa- 
tion. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
they had had for the last three hours an 
interesting discussion upon avery import- 
ant subject ; but he wished to remind the 
House that they had also been promised 
a statement upon another interesting and 
important subject—namely, the re-adjust- 
ment of Scotch Business. And in order 
to enable the Home Secretary to made 
a statement upon that subject, and to 
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insure that it should be taken at a rea- 
sonable hour, he begged to move that 
the debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he 
trusted that the House would allow him 
to say a word by way of explanation, 
and he hoped that the hon. Baronet 
opposite would not press his Motion, 
seeing that the House had very nearly 
arrived at the end of the discussion. 
He rather gathered from the course the 
debate had taken that the House assented 
to the suggestion which he had himself 
thrown out, and which had also been sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Sir Lyon Playfair). Indeed, the Prime 
Minister had in his speech suggested a 
somewhat similar course; and if that 
were the general feeling of the House, 
he (Sir John Lubbock) thought that 
some such Resolution as this might be 
adopted— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 

consider how far Ministerial responsibility in 
connection with the Votes for Education, 
Science, and Art may be better secured.” 
If that Resolution met the views of the 
House, and if the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) would withdraw 
his Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate, he (Sir John Lubbock) would 
ask leave to withdraw his Amendment ; 
and, as he technically could not do so, 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) to move a 
Resolution to this effect, which he under- 
stood Her Majesty’s Government would 
not oppose and which would meet with 
the generai acceptance of the House. 

Mr. SALT said, he hoped that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wigtonshire 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) would not press 
the Motion for Adjournment, because 
the discussion was evidently just coming 
toa useful close. The proposition made 
by his hon. Friend opposite (Sir John 
Lubbock) seemed to be a reasonable 
proposal — namely, that a Committee 
with fairly wide powers should be ap- 
pointed. He had no wish to say more, 
as the question had already been well 
discussed, except that he always viewed 
with alarm a serious division of Depart- 
ments, unless the matter had been well 
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and carefully considered and brought 
forward on the responsibility of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Under any other 
conditions it would be a very serious 
matter, especially when they had a Go- 
vernment Department working fairly 
well; and they did not know what they 
were likely to get if they embarked in 
something entirely new. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the Question before 
the House is the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Sr HERBERT MAXWELL said, it 
was with the greatest possible reluctance 
that he had proposed the adjournment 
of the debate. He had merely made it 
in view of the importance of the state- 
ment which had been promised by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. RAMSAY wished to suggest, 
before the Motion was withdrawn, that 
the Scotch Members would like to have 
some information as to whether the 
Select Committee proposed to be ap- 
pointed could not inquire into the ques- 
tion of placing the administration of the 
laws relating to education in Scotland 
under some authority which should be 
connected exclusively with Scotland. 
[ Cries of ‘* Order! ~ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is the adjournment of, the 
debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK begged to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to consider 
how the Ministerial responsibility, under which 
the Votes for Education, Science, and Art are 
administered, may be best secured,’’—(Sir Lyon 
Playfair,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. RAMSAY said, he had no wish 
to postpone the decision upon the Amend- 
ment; but hé wished the House to under- 
stand that no arrangement would be 
satisfactory to the people of Scotland 
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unless they had a Department of their 
own for administering the laws relating 
to education in Scotland. [Cries of 
‘‘No!”] Hon. Gentlemen represent- 
ing English constituencies might say 
‘*No!” but would they get any Scotch 
Member to say ‘‘No?”? What he wished 
to point out to the House was that 
they had had an educational system in 
Scotland for more than 300 years, and 
the administration had been placed 
under a Department in England. The 
whole of the staff and the heads of 
the Department were in England ; and, 
as a natural consequence, the system 
was so unsatisfactory that unless the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, who was about to make 
a statement in regard to the future ad- 
ministration of Scotch affairs, presented 
some solution of the difficulty now ex- 
perienced in dealing with the question 
of education in Scotland, any measure 
proposed on the subject would be totally 
unsatisfactory to the people of Scotland 
and the Scotch Members generally. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he was anxious to 
disclaim, and he thought he might also 
do so on behalf. of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock), that the con- 
struction to be put upon the Motion 
was that it was an attempt to force 
upon the country a Minister of Educa- 
tion, who should necessarily have a seat 
in that House, or to increase the num- 
ber of the Cabinet. He did not think 
that either of those two ideas were 
in the minds of those who supported 
the Motion. He conceived it possible 
that the Minister of Education, if ap- 
pointed, should not be in the Cabinet ; 
and he fully recognized the force of the 
arguments of the Prime Minister against 
increasing the number of the Members 
of the Cabinet. But he should like to 
add that, without increasing the Cabinet, 
there was already a Cabinet Officer in 
existence to which no definite duty was 
attached—namely, the Lord Privy Seal. 
and the Minister of Education might be 
substituted for that Officer. What they 
objected to was a dual control. They 
objected to the fact that there was one 
Minister who had the practical respon- 
sibility for the educational work of the 
country, and another Minister who had 
the supreme control of the Department. 
There was one Minister whose duty it 
was to frame the Estimates and consider 
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the way in which they should be spent 
on education; while another, who had 
the ear of the Cabinet, and was capable 
of persuading it, was able to decide 
that certain legislative measures, and 
certain measures only, should be 
brought forward. They regarded that 
system as a divorce of power from re- 
sponsibility, which did not exist in any 
other Department of the State; and they 
also looked upon it as an injury to the 
Public Service. It had been stated in 
the course of the debate that the func- 
tions of the State as regarded primary 
education and those of a Minister who 
should deal with secondary and superior 
education were entirelydistinct; whereas 
those who supported the Motion thought 
they were intimately connected, and 
that neither set of functions could 
be properly discharged until both were 
united. Cases frequently arose in which 
the regulations of an endowed school re- 
quired revision, and the authorities who 
had the duty of framing schemes for en- 
dowed schools required to be stimulated 
in order to induce them to make more 
rapid progress in their duties. At pre- 
sent that could not be done, because 
there was no power in that House to do it. 
The Charity Commissioners were not 
directly represented in the House, and 
were hardly amenable to it. Why was 
it that the Charity Commission was 
so unpopular? Why was it that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works found that the 
Charitable Trusts Bill met with a dozen 
blocks? It was because the Charity 
Commission was, so to speak, hidden 
away in a dark corner. It was not 
amenable to public opinion; and there 
were no means of ascertaining what it 
did, or what it did not do, or what were 
the grounds of its action. The only 
way in which they could deal with the 
Charity Commission was to place it 
under a responsible Department, whose 
Head sat in the House of Commons. 
And the supervision of endowed schools 
—the dealing with secondary and supe- 
rior education generally—was one of the 
functions which it was most important 
to intrust to a Minister of Education. 
They would all remember the point, 
made long ago, bythe then Head of the 
Department, about the desirability of 
creating a ladder from which the chil- 
dren should rise from the primary to 
the middle schools, and so on, to the 
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Universities. But how could that be 
carried out, if there was no Minister 
to take any interest or concern in it? 
Take the case of the Training Colleges. 
How was it possible to arrange for the 
reception of teachers at the Universities, 
or for the relations which the Univer- 
sities ought to bear towards the secon- 
dary schools and the elementary schools, 
if there was no Minister of Education 
with a seat in that House? He admitted 
the necessity of maintaining a large 
measure of independence for the secon- 
dary schools as well as for the Univer- 
sities ; and he would be the last to pro- 
pose that such schools should be piaced 
under central control; but there should 
be an opportunity of making suggestions, 
and of showing how such institutions 
were working, and what was required, 
in order to bring about a certain extent 
of harmonious co - operation between 
them. There was all the difference in 
the world between increasing the arbi- 
trary and bureaucratic authority of a 
Central Department and enlarging the 
action of that Department in the line 
indicated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair). No one 
would desire to see the Central Authority 
invested with such a controling power 
over the Universities as was possessed 
by the State in Germany or France. 
Bearing in mind the importance of deal- 
ing with the various aspects which the 
subject presented, and of considering 
how best to make the Education Minis- 
ter a true Minister of Public Instruction 
throughout the country, he thought the 
Committee ought to be sufficiently large 
to enable all these questions to be 
brought under discussion and fully con- 
sidered. 

Mr. SALT said, he begged to apolo- 
gize for having committed an irregu- 
larity on the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. What he wished 
to say on that occasion was that he 
was sorry that the proposal for intro- 
ducing changes in a very important De- 
partment of the Government had not 
emanated from the Government them- 
selves. It was extremely difficult to carry 
out such changes; and he was bound 
to say that, having confidence in the 
Department, and in the Minister con- 
nected with it, he did not see that any 
sufficient reason had been shown for 
the adoption of any extensive change 
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suddenly proposed outside the Govern- 
ment. At the same time, as he believed 
the Motion to refer the matter to a 
Select Committee would be assented to, 
he trusted that the labours of the Com- 
mittee would be successful. As to any 
result which might be arrived at, in 
consequence of the action of the Com- 
mittee, he hoped it would not end in 
the introduction of another and a new 
demand upon the finances of the State. 
They did not want a more excessive ex- 
penditure for the administration and con- 
trol of the Department. If they desired 
to carry out out education well, whether 
the education was elementary, middle 
class, or a high class system in the public 
schools, they must depend in the main 
upon the good administration and the 
good effects of the principal persons 
connected with the localities; and it 
seemed to him that the real office of the 
Central Department was not to enter 
into mere details and create an enormous 
establishment with high salaries, but to 
give such assistance and to collect such 
information as would be valuable in the 
local administration for the purposes 
of education. The real work was to 
be done in the country itself, and the 
more it was done in a locality the more 
efficient it would be. Ofcourse, he was 
not disposed to raise any opposition to 
the appointment of this Committee ; but 
he had thought it well to say at this 
stage that he did hope the result of 
appointing the Committee would not be 
the establishment of another and an ex- 
pensive Department of the State. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he entirely 
agreed with what had fallen from his 
hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Bryce), 
and he was not one of those who thought 
the proposal to make the Minister of 
Education a Cabinet Minister ought to 
be pressed. At the same time, it was 
their desire that whoever was appointed 
should be a perfectly independent Mi- 
nister. His only object in rising now 
was to make an appeal to the Prime 
Minister that, as he was about to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the func- 
tions of the Privy Council connected 
with Education, he should not limit the 
inquiry to the three questions suggested 
in the Resolutions of the right hon. 
Gentleman.the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair)— 
namely, Education, Science, and Art. If 
that were done, he thought there would 
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be great disappointment to-morrow 
among a considerable number of Mem- 
bers of that House and in the country 
generally, especially if it were found 
that the Agricultural Department of the 
Privy Council was altogether left out 
of the scope of the inquiry. At the 
present moment he knew that utter 
disgust was felt at the manner in 
which matters concerning agriculture 
were conducted by the Privy Council. 
The Minister who was at the head of 
the Department was in the House of 
Lords, and another Cabinet Minister, 
who had very little to do with controlling 
the Department, represented Agriculture 
in the House of Commons at present. 
He sincerely trusted that in appointing 
a Select Committee his right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister would consent to 
refer all questions concerning every De- 
partment of the Privy Council to the 
Committee. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had listened 
with considerable interest to the discus- 
sion ; but he could not join in the chorus 
of exultation which seemed to have been 
raised about a possible addition to the 
Cabinet. He thought that Lord Bea- 
consfield had displayed his practical 
good sense when he preferred a mode- 
rate Cabinet of 12 or 13 to a large 
Cabinet of 15 or 16. There was a con- 
stant demand for additions to the Cabi- 
net. There was a cry for a Scotch Mi- 
nister. [‘‘ No!” ] Some hon. Gentlemen 
certainly had raised that cry. There 
was a cry for a Minister of Agriculture, 
and another for a Minister of Education ; 
and if all these demands were complied 
with the Cabinet would become in the 
end most unwieldy. In point of fact, 
it would degenerate into a Grand Com- 
mittee. Not only did he object to these 
demands on principle, but in this par- 
ticular case he objected to the request on 
the special ground that the Vote for 
Education was already far too large. 
He believed that it was growing by 
£100,000 a-year. When the present 
educational system was first introduced 
a pledge was given that the rate should 
not exceed 3d. in the pound; but that 
pledge had been violated, and the rate 
was mounting up year by year. He 
was afraid the effect of having a Minister 
of Education would be that, when he 
came into his new Office, he would be 
disposed to magnify its importance. 
That seemed to be an error committed 
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by all Ministers. It was the case with 
the old Department, and the expendi- 
ture was quite high enough; but with a 
new Department, and a new Minister 
anxious to show how the new broom 
could sweep clean, the Education Vote, 
now very large, would be further in- 
creased. Therefore, on both of these 
grounds, he opposed the creation of a 
new Oabinet Office. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH rose to continue 
the debate. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL wished 
to put a Question to the Speaker upon 
a point of Order. He wished to ask the 
Speaker whether, as the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Sir John Lubbock) had 
been withdrawn, it was competent for 
the Committee to discuss another Motion 
not on the Paper before the Motions 
which were on the Paper had been dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course which 
has been taken by the House is quite 
regular. By the leave of the House the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet was 
withdrawn, and there was no irregularity 
in taking another Amendment. The 
course pursued was entirely a question 
for the House. 

Mr. RITOHIE asked to be allowed to 
make a remark upon a point of Order. 
He understood the original Motion to be 
one for going into Committee of Supply. 
And when the Amendment to that Mo- 
tion, which stood on the Paper, had been 
withdrawn, he wanted to know whether 
it did not follow, as a matter of course, 
that the Member who had the next 
Amendment upon the Paper should be 
called upon rather than that a new 
Motion, by somebody else, which was 
not upon the Paper, should be taken ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply was not 
withdrawn, but the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Sir John Lubbock) was withdrawn. 
The original Question was then put, and 
upon that Question the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Edinburgh (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) brought up his Amend- 
ment. The course which has been pur- 
sued is quite regular. The original 
Spates has not been withdrawn at 
all. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH desired to say 
a word upon a practical question— 
namely, the working of the Endowed 
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Schools Commission and the Charity 
Commission. There could hardly be two 
opinions of that side of the House that 
not only should stimulus be given to the 
working of these branches of Public 
Business, but that it was also very de- 
sirable that the character of these Com- 
missions should undergo some very im- 
portant modification, and he could see 
no more suitable time for pressing the 
point upon the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He would, there- 
fore, move to add to the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) these words— 

‘¢ And how such other duties as would fall 
within the province of a Minister of Public In- 
struction may be best discharged.” 

He appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 

in charge of the Amendment to allow 

these words to be added to it, on the 

ground that it would prevent incon- 

venience from arising at a subsequent 
eriod. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That Amendment 
could not be put at the present moment. 
The Question immediately before the 
House is that the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question. If 
the House decides that Question in the 
negative, then the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) could be put as an original 
Motion, and the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth) would be in Order 
in moving his Amendment. 


Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider how the Ministerial respon- 
sibility under which the Votes for Education, 
Science, and Art are administered may be best 
secured,’ be there added.’’ 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the proposed Amendment, to 
add the words “and how such other duties as 
would fall within the province of a Minister of 
Public Instruction may be best discharged.” — 
(Mr. Illingworth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid these 
words are beyond the scope of the pre- 
sent discussion. It will be observed that 
the words now before us are not in the 
main our words, but the words of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh. I can con- 
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ceive certain collateral duties which may 
be, and have been, actually discharged 
by the Vice President of the Privy 
Council, and my impression is that they 
will be considered by the Committee ; 
but, at any rate, I think the Motion, 
as it cannot be altered by the proposal 
of my hon. Friend, would be of quite 
a different character, and would require 
the Committee to mark out and frame a 
plan for the discharge of all duties which 
could be brought within the scope and 
view of a Minister of Public Instruction. 
That, clearly, would be much beyond the 
matter we have been debating since 9 
o’clock, and could not, I think, be as- 
sented to by the House at the present 
time. That would require a full discus- 
sion. My hon. Friend may raise a ques- 
tion of that kind by a proposal to in- 
struct the Committee; but I do not think 
the House is in a condition to enter into 
this at the present time, and we could 
not be a party to accepting this Mo- 
tion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 8; Noes 
104: Majority 96.—(Div. List, No. 156.) 


Question, 


‘« That the words ‘a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider how the Ministerial responsi- 
bility, under which the Votes for Education, 
Science, and Art are administered, may be best 
secured,’ be added after the word ‘ That’ in the 
original Question,”’ 


put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider how the Ministerial respon- 
sibility under which the Votes for Education, 
Science, and Art are administered, may be best 
secured, 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
[BILL 154.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he objected to the 
second reading of this Bill being now 
taken. The Bill had first of all been 
blocked ; and in the second place, he be- 
lieved, the Chief Secretary had told the 
Irish Members that he would not take 
advantage of the Half-past 12 Rule. He 
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thought the right hon. Gentleman should 
adhere to that promise, especially as 
there were now very few Irish Members 
present, and this was a measure which 
should be discussed not by a small party, 
but by the Leader and the whole of the 
Irish Party. This was not a Money Bill ; 
and, its provisions having been explained, 
he submitted that it ought not now to be 
taken, especially after the promise given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member’s objection to this Bill being 
brought on at this time and not being a 
Money Bill, was quite untenable. It was 
not a Money Bill in the sense that it 
concerned very much money ; but if ever 
there was a Money Bill in character, it 
was this, because it proposed to enable 
the Government to make a grant of 
£50,000 for pauper relief. As to the 
question of an agreement with hon. 
Members, the conditions were now en- 
tirely changed. Two months ago, when 
he brought this Bill forward, the hon. 
and gallant Member for Cork County 
(Colonel Oolthurst) put an Amendment 
on the Paper of importance and interest. 
That Amendment was not now on the 
Paper, but it was to the effect that no Bill 
would deal with poor relief in Ireland 
satisfactorily which did not confer ad- 
ditional power on the Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland, with a view to assimi- 
lating the English and the Irish Poor 
Law administration. Since that time the 
hon. and gallant Member had brought 
forward that Motion, and a debate of 
great interest and importance had fol- 
lowed, and a majority—82 to 20 —had de- 
cided against the Motion. That discus- 
sion was ended; and there was now no 
Amendment on the Paper except that 
of the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), to the effect that the Bill be read 
a second time this day three months. 
This was a Bill simply for the purpose 
of indemnifying four Boards of Guar- 
dians who had borrowed altogether 
£3,000, and to enable the Government 
to relieve those and other Boards of 
Guardians. The circumstances under 
which he had made the promise—at a 
time when the Resolution of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Cork County, 
or some Resolution analogous to it had 
been discussed — had been entirely 
changed, and he did not think the Go- 
vernment were now putting any strain 
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on the House, or on any section of the 
House, in asking the House to advance 
the Bill one stage this evening. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was not concerned to endeavour to ob- 
struct the advance of this Bill at all, but 
he wished to submit a point of Order. 
This Bill was to a great extent, and 
almost entirely, a Money Bill; but over 
and above those portions of the Bill 
which dealt with what was properly the 
subject-matter of a Money Bill, there 
was a clause which referred to the in- 
demnification of Boards of Guardians 
who had exceeded their powers. He 
wished to put to the Speaker whether 
the mere fact of a Bill containing 
clauses which related to public money 
was sufficient to take that Bill out of 
the operation of the Half-past 12 Rule? 
If the mere presence of such a clause 
was sufficient to remove a Bill from the 
operation of that Rule, what proportion 
of a Bill was it necessary to have re- 
lating to other matters in order that a 
Bill should not come under that Rule? 
It was perfectly clear that this Bill did 
relate to what was not necessarily the 
subject-matter of a Money Bill. The 
Bill was really a Bill to indemnify cer- 
tain Boards of Guardians who had gone 
beyond their legal powers; and on that 
ground he ventured to submit that it 
was, at any rate, a debatable question 
whether this was a Bill which could 
not be blocked by the Half-past 12 
Rule ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill to which 
the hon. Member refers deals in almost 
every clause with money; and because 
one particular clause may not refer to 
money, that does not bring the Bill 
under the Rule. Being a Money Bill, it 
is clearly in Order to bring it on. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that when the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland asked leave to 
introduce the Bill he gave the House 
to understand that no part of the money 
would be devoted to the purposes of 
emigration. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he might 
now most positively say that neither 
directly nor indirectly would any of the 
money be applied to emigration. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
hope, Sir, I shall not have to detain 
the House at this late hour (12.40) at 
any considerable length, while I state 
briefly the reasons which have induced 
the Government to introduce the Bill of 
which I have given Notice. I do not 
think it is necessary to go into the 
ancient history of this question, because 
most Members interested in the matter 
know the history as well, or better, than 
Ido. Ishall not go further back than 
the year 1878, when the late Govern- 
ment introduced a Bill for the appoint- 
ment of an additional Under Secretary. 
That Bill was introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
and the then Lord Advocate; and I take 
it for granted that, though that Bill 
did not ultimately go forward, it indi- 
cated in the view both of the Scotch 
Members, and probably of the public in 
Scotland, and of the late Administration, 
that it was desirable that there should 
be some change at least in the former and 
ancientsystem of administration of Scotch 
affairs. I also gather from the proposal 
to have an additional Under Secretary 
for Scotland that it was considered by 
the late Administration that it was de- 
sirable, besides the able professional 
assistance which the Lord Advocate is 
always in a position to give on all legal 
matters, that there should also be some 
official dealing more especially with 
every question arising in Scotch ad- 
ministration. That is a mere specula- 
tion on the meaning of the Bill when it 
was introduced, for there does not seem 
to have been any full discussion upon it. 
That was the state of things when the 
present Administration came into Office ; 
and when I became responsible for the 
conduct of Scotch affairs, I found that 
the same sentiment prevailed, I will 
not say among all, but certainly among 
a considerable number of, Scotch Mem- 
bers, that there should be some change 
in the arrangements with reference to 
Scotch Business. It is a matter of public 
notoriety that a Memorial signed by a 
large number—I forget the exact num- 
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ber—of Scotch Members upon the sub- 
ject of an alteration in the arrangements 
of Scotch Business has been presented to 
the Prime Minister. I, for my part, never 
felt at all averse to the consideration 
of the question from that point of 
view. I do not think that anybody 
who occupies the position of Home Se- 
cretary will ever be grasping of busi- 
ness, or have a great objection to be 
relieved of any of the multifarious or 
multitudinous business with which that 
Office is considerably oppressed. There- 
fore, so far as I am concerned, I ap- 
proached the consideration of this ques- 
tion with something more, perhaps, 
than an open mind. There was another 
circumstance which impressed my mind 
as to the necessity and expediency of 
somewhat different arrangements; and 
it was the peculiar fact that, for a certain 
period immediately after the election of 
the present Parliament, there happened 
to be no single Member of the House of 
Commons upon either side of the House 
who was capable of holding the Office 
of Lord Advocate. That interposed a 
considerable difficulty in the ancient 
method of administration of Scotch af- 
fairs. Of course, the Lord Advocate 
must be a lawyer, and there was only in 
the last Election one lawyer elected out 
of the whole of Scotland, and that dis- 
tinguished Gentleman, on asking re- 
election, lost his seat. That situation 
has occurred in former times, and very 
often you may be reduced by the neces- 
sity of selection from only one Profession 
into difficulties in Scotch administration. 
I do not believe that the desire for change 
has arisen from any dissatisfaction or 
discontent with the manner in which 
Scotch Business has been traditionally 
transacted by the persons who have held 
the high Office of Lord Advocate. The 
successive Lord Advocates of Scotland 
have conducted Scotch affairs very satis- 
factorily to the Empire generally, and 
to Scotland in particular. That such a 
sentiment did exist is shown by the Bill 
of 1878. That sentiment exists in the 
minds of a good many Scotch Members, 
and I take it for granted that is the 
opinion of the country from which they 
are sont. That being the state of feeling 
upon the subject, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were extremely willing to do 
something to satisfy this sentiment; and 
they took a course which, I believe, gave 
great satisfaction to the people of Scot- 
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land. They adopted, to a certain extent, 
the plan of their Predecessors—that is to 
say that, though they did not create an 
additional Secretary of State, they made 
a very distinguished Scotchman, Lord 
Rosebery, Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, with the particu- 
lar view of his transacting Scotch affairs. 
Inmy opinion that experiment was highly 
suecessful. So far as I was able to ob- 
serve it, the affairs of Scotland were 
never transacted by three more able men 
than Lord Rosébery as Under Secretary 
in the Home Office, the Lord Advocate, 
and the Solicitor General for Scotland. 
I venture to say from my official ex- 
perience, and having regard to the busi- 
ness that had to be done, there never 
was a Department more adequately 
managed. For my own part, if that 
state of things could have been con- 
tinued I should have been glad indeed. 
Lord Rosebery said to me—‘‘ You have 
thrown the reins of Scotch Business 
upon our necks.’”’ It is quite true, when 
I got men so competent and so conver- 
sant with Scotch affairs, I naturally gave 
them entire confidence, and I believe 
they conducted Scotch Business exceed- 
ingly well. I should have been ex- 
tremely willing that affairs should have 
gone on upon that footing. When I 
say that affairs were conducted in that 
manner, I do not at all wish to exclude 
the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State. There will always be, and there 
must always be, in the transaction of 
any Department, some questions which 
must be decided by the Chief ‘of the 
Department. I am bound to say the 
number of questions which have arisen 
in Scotland during my administration 
are singularly few; but there are ques- 
tions such as the method of dealing with 
the crofters in the Western Highlands, 
matters which never can be decided by 
even any Minister of a Department, but 
which naturally must be determined 
upon the responsibility of the whole 
Government. I therefore distinguish 
between that class of questions and those 
which are questions of a purely admi- 
nistrative character. Well, there were, 
however, difficulties in continuing a state 
of things which, I believe, for all prac- 
tical purposes, was as good a state of 
things as ever was devised, and I do not 
believe that whatever you do, you will 
ever get the affairs of Scotland better 
conducted than they were on that system, 
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But it was impossible to continue that 
state of things, for two reasons. Lord 
Rosebery was an admirable Under Se- 
cretary for Scotland; and although the 
Business of Scotland perfectly admitted 
of his doing very competently and fully 
the duties of Under Secretary for Eng- 
lish affairs also, still there was an in- 
convenience in not having the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in the House of Commons. I and 
the other Ministers always felt that 
Was an inconvenience; and, conse- 
quently, the arrangement was of a tem- 
porary rather than of a permanent cha- 
racter. When attention was called to 
the subject in the House of Commons, I 
was not in a position to deny that it was 
highly expedient that there should be an 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in the House of Commons; 
er therefore, we had to consider how 
the matter was to be dealt with. Now, 
the matter could have been dealt with, 
no doubt, in the manner proposed by 
the late Administration—that is, by the 
creation of an additional Under Secre- 
tary of State to take charge of Scottish 
affairs. Well, Sir, I am not at all pre- 
pared to say that, for administrative 
purposes, that would not have been a 
satisfactory solution. But I find that 
the sentiment of Scotch Members, so 
far as I could gather it, and the senti- 
ment existing in Scotland, was not fa- 
vourable to such a solution as that. It 
was thought that an Under Secretary 
was not adequate altogether for the re- 
presentation of the affairs of Scotland, 
and that opinion was very strongly held 
by Lord Rosebery himself. I am bound 
to say that, coming from such a quarter 
and with such weight, it had very con- 
siderable influence with me and with 
Her Majesty’s Government. If you 
want to satisfy the desire of a people 
you must give them what they want, 
and not what they do not want; and I 
confess that, as far as I was able to 
gather the opinion of those who repre- 
sent Scotland, it was that such an ar- 
rangement as that to which I have re- 
ferred would not be favourably received. 
Then, what was the course which should 
be taken? Well, if you were not to 
have an additional Under Secretary of 
State for Scotland, what were you to 
have? I do not think that there is 
anybody who professed that there should 
be a Secretary of State for Scotland. I 
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have not found anybody who under- 
stands the matter at all, or who has any 
cognizance of the character and amount 
of the Business to be transacted, who 
supports such a proposal as that. There- 
fore, of course, the Government are not 
about to propose the creation of a Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. If there is 
not to be a Secretary of State because it 
is too much, and if there is not to be an 
Under Secretary of State because it is 
too little, we must seek some middle 
ground—some tertium quid which will 
satisfy the feelings and sentiments of 
the case. We have got precedent and 
analogy to follow in this case, and that is 
a creation which has been found very use- 
ful in England for local administration 
—the administration of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. Everyone knows that 
that is a Department which is of higher 
rank and of greater independence than 
the situation of an Under Secretary, and 
local questions are dealt with by that 
body. I only use the word analogy be- 
cause I do not speak at all of identity in 
this case, for it is quite plain that the 
scope of the administration of Scotch 
affairs would be larger than the admi- 
nistration of Business under the Local 
Government Board in England. Well, 
then, what the Government have to 
propose to the House is the creation of 
a Minister who shall deal with the 
local administration of Scotland in all 
such branches as those that are now 
dealt with by the Secretary of State. 
I say local administration, because I ex- 
clude from that all those matters which 
belong to law, to justice, and to the ad- 
ministration of the Prerogative of Mercy 
—questions which, in the opinion of the 
Government, must still be reserved for 
the Secretary of State, acting upon the 
advice of the Lord Advocate. I think it 
is quite impossible to separate the ad- 
ministration of questions of that charac- 
ter from the Office in which they have 
been hitherto administered; but I will 
not attempt, at this time of the night, to 
vo into this matter, because when the 
Bill reaches future stages it can ve fully 
discussed. The Governrent have had 
to consider what is to be included in the 
functions of this administration. I have 
spoken of all the local matters which 
are at present within the Office of the 
Secretary of State; and, with the excep- 
tion of those I have referred to—namely, 
law, justice, and the Prerogatives of 

















Mercy, and higher Executive interposi- 
tion on such questions that might arise 
as to peace and order, and the necessity 
of the employment of Military Forces— 
all Oommon Law questions of adminis- 
tration will remain with the Secretary 
of State as at present, acting on the ad- 
vice of the Lord Advocate. There is 
one other matter to which I should 
refer, not for the purpose of discussing 
it now, but merely to state the view of 
the Government upon it—that is, with 
reference to the question of education. 
That, as the House is aware, does not 
belong to the functions of the Secretary 
of State, but to the Education Depart- 
ment. I have had the opportunity of 
consulting those who are best acquainted 
with the subject of Scotch education, 
and I find that they agree almost unani- 
mously in the opinion that it would bea 
great mistake to sever the administra- 
tion of Scotch and English education. 
Therefore, this Bill does not propose 
to put the question of education into 
the category of this Bill. Well, Sir, 
I need not say that a proposal of 
this character has nothing in it of 
impeachment or disparagement of the 
ancient and high Office of the Lord Ad- 
vocate. On the contrary, under this 
Bill, his authority is specially secured. 
I hope that this proposal, which is by 
no means a grandiose proposal, is one 
which will meet the necessities of the 
case, and will satisfy the desire which 
has been expressed for a new arrange- 
ment. Itis a larger proposal than that 
made by the late Administration, which 
was confined to an Under Secretary of 
State. As I have said, it is placing the 
interests of Scotland in the hands of a 
person who may be supposed to be 
specially acquainted with the details of 
Scotch affairs, and placing them under 
an independent Department, and a De- 
partment with the dignity attached to 
it of the Privy Councillor’s Office. I do 
not hesitate to say that besides the ad- 
vantage which it will produce to Scot- 
land, as I have said before, it will have 
the additional advantage of relieving 
the Home Office from some of the work 
which is now cast upon it. I had occa- 
sion to refer to the character of that 
work the sther day. I havein my hands 
a Paper showing the growth of the work 
in ‘he Home Department. According 
to tixis the number of Papers received at 
the Home Office 20 years ago—in 1862 
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—was 18,659; and in the year 1882 
there were 42,933 ; showing that, while 
the Department has very little increased 
in the means of doing its work, the 
burden upon it has been daily and 
greatly increased. In recommending 
this scheme to the House, I do not wish 
at all to exaggerate its character. The 
quantity of Scotch Business, so far as it 
comes under the cognizance of the Secre- 
tary of State, is not of an extensive cha- 
racter, Scotchmen have had the good 
sense to do their own business so well, 
that the questions which come up for 
solution by the Central Government are 
singularly few. Indeed, it will be diffi- 
cult for anyone who has not had experi- 
ence in the matter to believe how few 
are the questions which come before the 
Secretary of State in reference to Scotch 
matters. After all, it is only the difficult 
questions which require a special solu- 
tion which come under that category. 
I can really almost count upon my 
fingers the questions of great importance 
which come up. Do not let it be sup- 
posed, as is sometimes said, that that 
happens because there is nobody to do 
the business. It is not so. Of course, 
we can always make business. There 
are two classes of administrators—those 
who do business, and those who make 
business. On the whole, I prefer that 
class of administration which consists 
in doing business, and not makingit. I 
think it would be a great mistake if you 
were to adopt any plan, the result of 
which would be the making of business 
for a Minister to do, and not having a 
Minister to do the business that has to 
be done. The best proof of that is, that 
while Lord Rosebery was transacting, 
as he did, to the satisfaction of Scotland, 
Scotch Business, he had plenty of time 
admirably to do English Business like- 
wise. That showed that the idea that 
Scotch Business is starved because there 
is nobody to transact it is one which is 
not well founded. I should hope, there- 
fore, that in constructing a Ministry 
which will be of solid advantage in the 
transaction of Scotch Business, the 
House would not desire to substitute 
the King Stork for the King Log, be- 
cause that might be asubstitution which 
might not be advantageous. It will be 
seen, if you bring to a central Minister 
more Business than at present exists, 
that Business mvt be really taken 
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Scotland; and therefore there may be 
great danger of the destruction by the 
Minister of this kind of local self-govern- 
ment and an increase of centralization, 
practically bringing to this Minister in 
London matters which before were much 
better done by the administration in 
Scotland. I only mention that as a 
danger to be guarded against, because 
I know people who have advocated this 
measure seem to have thought that it 
was an increase of local government in 
Scotland; but unless great care is taken 
you may have exactly the opposite effect, 
because it may destroy that effect of, 
and abolish local government, and cen- 
tralize in London a great deal more than 
was centralized before. As regards any 
successor in that administration of Scotch 
affairs, I should be rather disposed to 
give him the advice given to a celebrated 
individual—‘‘ Not to indulge in too 
great zeal in making business which at 
present is very well transacted by other 
people.” It is quite plain that if a 
Parliamentary Minister is to do more 
than has hitherto been done, it will be 
so much cut away from the adminis- 
tration which at present is done by 
local bodies in Scotland. I believe 
myself that the dissatisfaction which 
unquestionably has existed more or less 
with reference to Scotch Business has 
not been so much in respect of the 
manner in which the Scotch Business 
has been done, as the fact that there 
has been so little time to do it. That 
has been an evil under which we have 
ail suffered. England has suffered as 
much as Scotland in that respect, and 
you cannot expect a new Minister to 
make more time. The only remedy for 
that evil is be found in a better method 
of conducting our own business—a pro- 
blem we have not been able to solve suc- 
cessfully as yet. I think I have said all 
that is necessary on the subject, beyond 
calling the attention of the House to 
the details of the Bill, which is a very 
short one. The Bill proposes to con- 
struct a Local Government Board for 
Seotland, and such Board shall consist 
of a President to be appointed by Her 
Majesty, and to hold Office during the 
pleasure of Her Majesty. That, in point 
of fact, is the establishment of a Minis- 
ter to take charge of the administra- 
tive Business of Scotland. There will 
be associated with him, ex officio, as 
Members, the Secretaries of State, as in 
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the Local Government Board, and the 
Board of Trade; but the effectual ad- 
ministration of the Office will be in the 
President of that Board. The President 
will receive a salary of £2,000 per an- 
num; but I should say that the money 
will not be a charge upon the country, 
because it is intended to employ for that 
purpose the salary at present given to 
the person who holds the Office of Privy 
Seal. That is the manner in which the 
funds are to be provided. Then there 
will be such a staff as is requisite for 
the transaction of the business; but 
that will be settled by the Treasury. 
Of course, the President of the Board 
may be a Member of either House of 
Parliament. Then the material part 
which Scotch Members will wish to 
know is, what are to be the powers 
transferred to this Office? All the 
powers and duties vested in, or imposed 
on, one of Her Majesty’s Principal Se- 
cretaries of State, or the Privy Council, 
or Local Government Board for Eng- 
land, so far as such powers relate to 
Scotland, shall, on and after the estab- 
lishment of the Local Government Board, 
be transferred to, and vested in, and 
imposed upon, the President of the 
Board, and any Report or inquiry 
hitherto made to the Secretary of State 
shall be made to this Board. Clause 6 
states— 

“Nothing in this Act shall prejudice or in- 
terfere with any rights, powers, privileges, or 
duties vested in or imposed or the Lord Advo- 
cate by any Act of Parliament, or custom.” 
The Schedule is the important part of 
the Bill, because it states the powers to 
be vested in the President of the Local 
Gevernment Board—namely, Poor Law, 
Lunacy, Fishery Boatd, registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages, vaccina- 
tion, the general police, burgh police, 
and improvements, division of burghs 
into wards, markets and fairs, prisons, 
public parks, general assessments, turn- 
pike accounts, and the roads and bridges, 
locomotive regulations, the Glasgow Po- 
lice, Sheriff Court Houses, Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, artizans dwell- 
ings, local taxation, burial grounds, and 
rivers. [Zaughter.] I do not know what 
makes hon. Members laugh. We want to 
transfer all the Business transacted by 
the Secretary of State into the hands of 
this Department. Then there are in- 
dustrial schools, reformatories, mines, 
and so on, so that this will be a com- 
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plete system of local administration in 
the handsof an independent Department. 
All questions belonging to law and jus- 
tice, and higher questions of Executive 
Government, will remain as at present 
in the Office of the Secretary of State, 
acting on the advice of the Lord Advo- 
cate. That is the scheme the Govern- 
ment have to recommend. As I have 
said, they go rather further than the 
proposal of the late Administration ; and 
it appears to me, as far as I can give 
any consideration to the matter, to pro- 
vide for what seems to be desired— 
namely, to have the independent admi- 
nistration of local Scotch affairs in the 
hands of an independent Department, 
having high position and dignity in 
the hierarchy of administration. I hope 
that that is a proposal which will be 
considered moderate and practical ; and 
if that is the view of the people of Scot- 
land and their Representatives, then I 
hope the House will allow this Bill ,to 
be carried to a practical issue. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to introduce a 
Bill for constituting a Local Government 
Board for Scotland.”—(Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he would 
not detain the House at that late hour 
by any lengthened observations upon the 
remarkable announcement which had 
been made to them by the Home Secre- 
tary (Sir William Harcourt). A great 
deal of interest had been taken, by anti- 
cipation, in the Biii the Government 
were now introducing, and that interest 
was heightened —if anything could 
heighten it—last night by the fact that 
the Home Secretary told them that the 
Bill was ready, and the speech was 
ready, and that the Notice alone was 
wanting, so that they had to wait until 
to-night for the introduction of the mea- 
sure. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that the proposal was not a 
grandiose one. He did not wish to speak 
in disrespectful terms of a measure pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
otherwise he should speak of it as a 
ludicrous one. As he understood it, there 
had been a great demand for an Under 
Secretary in this House. A remark had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), in the course of 
a discussion in Supply lately, to the 
effect that the Under Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department ought to be 
in this House. With the exception of 
that remark he ventured to say—and 
he challenged contradiction—that there 


‘had not been a single expression in the 


House in favour of an Under Secretary 
being in this House rather than in the 
other. The manner in which that de- 
sire, expressed by the hon. Member for 
Burnley and endorsed by the Earl of 
Rosebery, was to be given effect to was 
this — that while there was now an 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in the House of Commons, 
there was to be a President of the Local 
Government Board in Scotland ap- 
pointed, who was to be the Lord Privy 
Seal—that was to say, that the new 
functionary to ve appointed to preside 
over local affairs in Scotland was to be 
the great Officer of State, the Lord Privy 
Seal. [‘‘No, no!’] Well, he was to 
have the salary of the Lord Privy Seal 
He did not for a moment presume to say 
who the individual was to be, or to say 


‘that he would be calie.l the Lord Privy 


Seal. On this point he would only con- 
gratulate Her Majesty’s Government on 
their first step in the direction of eco- 
nomy since they came into Office, for they 
were now proposing to create a new De- 
partment without imposing additional 
expense on the country. The C ‘ice of 
this long-expected functionary in Scot- 
land was to be combined with the Office 
of Lord Privy Seal, which had bern for 
many years the pet aversion of the 
Liberal Tarty, the individual filling it 
having been familiarly known as ‘the 
Ministerial maid of all work.” Hv (Mr. 
Dalrymple) confessed he regretted the 
introduction of this measure. He was 
aware there had been a movement—he 
could not call it a strong expression of 
feeling—in favour of some re-arrange- 
ment of the management of Scotch af- 
fairs. He did not for a moment believe 
that this change was necessary. Her 
Majesty’s Government sheltered them- 
selves under the precedent of the Bill of 
the late Government in 1878; but a more 
unfortunate precedent for them to take 
could not beimagined. He did not sup- 
— that anyone who remembered that 

ill but considered it a remarkably 
foolish one. That Bill proposed that an 
Under Secretary should be appointed, 
who would be the head of the Register 
Office at Edinburgh, which would neces- 
sitate his residence there, and the only 
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thing that was alleged in favour of this 
unequal yoking was that it was desirable 
to take the salary of the Deputy Clerk 
Register. 

Siz WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was not so stated at the time. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, it was well 
known at the time, and considered the 
best part of the measure, and it was in 
imitation of that measure that the pre- 
sent Bill was introduced. The Office of 
Lord Advocate was as capable now as it 
was then of fulfilling all that Scotch 
Members desired in reference to Scotch 
Business; but at that time, or shortly 
before the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir R. Assheton Cross) was intro- 
duced, the Lord Advocate’s Office had 
received a severe blow, and the then 
Home Secretary absorbed, to a great 
extent, the duties of Lord Advocate, and 
a still worse thing happened, theseparate 
official residence of the Lord Advocate 
was abolished. These two things con- 
siderably diminished the importance of 
the Office. When the present Govern- 
ment came into Office the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) in- 
herited that state of things—he made 
no complaint either of the late Home 
Secretary who absorbed the power of 
Lord Advocate, or of the present Home 
Secretary who did not disgorge it—but 
the Office was not so eminent as it ought 
to be, though as capable as ever it was 
of independent existence, and, if per- 
mitted to survive, of fulfilling all that 
Scotch Members desired in reference to 
Scotch Business. He had referred to the 
remarkable absence of any movement 
in favour of the particular proposal the 
HomeSecretary had made. Theright hon. 
Gentleman made an extraordinary speech 
in favour of his own proposal, and he 
seemed to argue, as much as possible, 
against the Office he intended to create. 
He said it was a most undesirable thing 
to create an Office, and then make 
work for it; while it was apparent to 
anyone that there were plenty of people 
before to do the work; that there was no 
difficulty in getting work done ; that, in 
fact, it was admirably done. No one 
would dispute that statement; but it 
was a remarkable thing that in explain- 
ing his measure, he pointed out how 
admirably things were done, and that 
it was most important that in creating 
a new Office it should not be supposed 
that there was more work than those at 
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— charged with it were capable of 
ulfilling. He would not attempt to 
follow all the literary allusions of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
describing this measure; but he did 
think it hard that the long expected 
and latest birth of time should be called 
a tertium quid. He said “ King Stork” 
was not to be substituted for ‘‘ King 
Log ;”’ but his (Mr. Dalrymple’s) opi- 
nion was they were one and the same 
person, but that remained to be seen. 
Then they were to be careful lest they 
destroyed local self-government in Scot- 
land in favour of centralization. There 
was one thing he heard with relief, and 
that was that the Scotch Education De- 
partment was not to be removed from 
Whitehall. It was not long since a Scotch 
Board in Edinburgh was abolished, and 
he thought it was possible that it would 
be proposed to remove the charge of 
education to this great personage who 
was to be called into existence. What 
were to be the duties of this great 
officer, this President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board in Scotland? He was 
to have nothing to do with law or jus- 
tice, or the Prerogative of Mercy; but 
he would have to do with the Poor Law, 
lunacy, vaccination, turnpikes, rivers’ 
pollution, and various other things. 
Lunacy bulked largely in the list, and 
he remembered it bulked largely in the 
Irish Church Act of the late Govern- 
ment. This was to be a very subordi- 
nate common-place official, so far as the 
duties were to go; but he was to be 
called by a high-sounding name, and 
he was to draw the salary of the Lord 
Privy Seal. He could not congratulate the 
Government on the announcement made, 
so far as he understood it at present, for 
it looked to him a little like a proposal 
to propitiate Scotch Members, and the 
hon. Member for Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay) in particular ; and he could not 
but regret that it had been thought 
necessary to deal yet a further blow 
at the Office of Lord Advocate, for which 
he confessed he had considerable tender- 
ness, when he remembered the eminent 
men who had occupied it in times past, 
and when he felt confident, as he did, 
that the present Law Officers of Scot- 
land were equally capable with those 
who preceded them of performing the 
duties appertaining from long custom 
to the Office, if only they were not 
taken away. He would not detain the 
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House any longer; but he hoped the 
measure would Fe fully discussed on a 
later occasion. It was, he believed, a 
particularly unnecessary proposal, and 
that it did not cost any money to the 
country was the least important matter 
connected with it. He believed it was 
a further blow at the position of Lord 
Advocate, and that he greatly regretted. 
He could see nothing that had led to 
the introduction of the measure, except 
the peculiar circumstances that led to 
Lord Rosebery’s retirement, and the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands). 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, he could 
not express great enthusiasm for the 
proposal. The work mentioned had 
been discharged by certain Boards in 
Scotland; and it seemed to him that 
work which had been ably, efficiently, 
and economically discharged by these 
Boards was to be taken from them, put 
into a mortar, and pounded up to pro- 
duce some work for a new official. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
his hon. Friend had entirely misunder- 
stood him if he supposed this Minister 
was to do the work of all those Depart- 
ments he had mentioned. He would not 
have to do the work of the Board of 
Supervision, but only the functions that 
the Secretary of State had in reference 
to these Departments. The Departments 
would exist exactly as now. The new 
official would do that which the Secre- 
tary of State now did in reference to 
these Departments. It would be the sub- 
stitution of the official in place of the 
Secretary of State. There would be no 
transfer of any of the duties from the 
Board to the new official, who would 
occupy the same relation to the Board 
as the Secretary of State now did. It 
was the transfer of the functions of the 
Secretary of State with reference to 
local government in Scotland to the 
new Office. In order that there might 
be no mistake, he had read the clause ; 
but he would read it again. The clause 
he mentioned was the 5th— 


‘* All powers and duties vested in or imposed 
on one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State, or by the Privy Council, or the Local 
Government Board for England by the enact- 
news in that behalf specified in the Schedule 

ereto.” 


Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, he was 
glad to hear he had misunderstood the 
Home Secretary; but the doubt which 
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existed before the clause was read 
only intensified what he was going 
to say—namely, that he hoped the Bill 
would be at once circulated and sent 
to Scotland, in order that the House 
might have an expression of the definite 
and authentic opinion of the people of 
Scotland before the Bill passed into 
law. It was a measure of far too much 
importance to pass sub silentio at the 
close of a Session; and it was of first 
importance that it should be discussed 
and understood in Scotland before even 
the second reading was taken. There 
were two points in the Bill which were 
satisfactory. One of these was that the 
administration of the educational system 
was not to be entrusted to the new 
official, but that this would be performed 
by the Education Department as hereto- 
fore. It would be unfortunate if any 
change were made which might interfere 
with what he hoped might ultimately 
be the case—namely, that there should 
be a Minister for Public Education, who 
would discharge the duties connected 
with England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The other point which was satisfactory 
was, that the work committed to the 
Lord Advocate, and which had been so 
efficiently discharged, was not to be 
superseded. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, as 
from both sides of the House opinions. 
had been expressed unfavourable to the 
Bill, he wished to say that, at the first 
blush, he very much liked the proposal 
of the Government. It seemed to him 
a very happy tertium quid. A Local 
Government Board, or something of that 
nature, was very much wanted in Scot- 
land. Local Boards needed a good deal 
of looking after, and though they were 
good on the whole, they were not suffi- 
ciently under the control of Parliament. 
In local statistics Scotland was very far 
behind England and Ireland. It seemed 
to him that Her Majesty’s Government, 
in taking the opportunity of creating a 
Local Government Board for Scotland,and 
transferring to that Board all those parts 
of the Business not general or Imperial 
transacted by the Home Office, would 
accomplish a good object. One question 
he would like to ask; he believed, al- 
though the President of the Board would 
not necessarily be a Peer, it was pos- 
sible that he would be; in that case, 
who would represent the Department in 
the House of Commons ?—for, after all, 
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it was in the House of Commons that 
the Business would be. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
both the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department and the Lord Advocate 
would be ez officio Members of the Board, 
and would, in the event of the President 
being in the other House, be answerable 
in the Commons for the action of the 
Board. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he did not 
understand that this new Minister was 
to be a Member of the Cabinet, and the 
Scotch Members then would have no in- 
fluence beyond that they already pos- 
sessed in the conduct of Scotch Business. 
With the Home Secretary and the Lord 
Advocate, the House would be just where 
it was, and he should be glad if it was so. 
No doubt, it would be convenient to some 
person to draw this salary; but he (Sir 
John Hay) trusted he would do nothing 
further in reference to Scotch affairs. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary did not go back to 
the valuable Report of the Commission 
of 1879, and the investigation by Sir 
William Clark and Lord Camperdown. 
Excellent evidence was given, amongst 
which was that given by Sir William Gib- 
son Craig, because he was aware of the 
disadvantage that occasionally occurred 
when the Lord Advocate was not able to 
-get a seat in Parliament. In such acase, 
Sir William Gibson Craig said, it appeared 
to him that when there was a Scotch 
Lord of the Treasury, he was the fittest 
and most proper person to conduct Scotch 
Business; and this was also his (Sir 
John Hay’s) opinion. ‘ Herrings” and 
‘‘vaccination ’”’ would principally concern 
the duties of the Office, questions with 
which his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
R. W. Duff) was quite able to deal. 
All that had been said in reference 
to the Lord Advocate he could con- 
firm; and it was not only his own 
opinion, but that of every Scotchman he 
knew, that there was no desire that the 
Office of Lord Advocate, held now by 
an eminent lawyer—as eminent as any 
of his Predecessors, and as capable of 
performing the duties—they had no de- 
sire to see Scotch Business taken out of 
his hands. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Dalrymple) that the late 
Home Secretary set the bad example of 
muzzling the Lord Advocate, and at- 
tempted to do Scotch Business that was 
better done by the Lord Advocate. This, 
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unfortunately, had gone on, and the 
real cure was not a noble Lord in “ an- 
other place,” but that a Lord Advocate 
should come to the House of Commons 
and do duty for Scotland, referring, of 
course, questions of great importance to 
the Cabinet, but who would meet Scotch 
Members assembled, as Lord Moncreiff 
used to, in the Tea Room. He men- 
tioned Lord Moncreiff because he sat on 
the other side; but he might mention 
Lord Mure, and other Representatives 
of the Office of Lord Advocate. But the 
present was not the time to discuss the 
Bill, and when it came to be known in 
Scotland he hoped it would not be 
heard of again in the House. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of making any re- 
marks on the proposed scheme for the 
arrangement of Scottish Business. He 
should like, before expressing any opi- 
nion on it, to have time to give it care- 
ful consideration. He wished to say, 
however, that he had never recognized 
the necessity for any material depar- 
ture from the present arrangements. 
He was not one of those Members 
of whom the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had spoken, who had me- 
morialized the Prime Minister on the 
subject. He had declined to sign Me- 
morials, both before Lord Rosebery’s 
appointment and since his appointment. 
He had always, in answer to the com- 
plaints made in Scotland about neglect 
of Scottish Business in that House, 
pointed out that that neglect was greatly 
exaggerated. It should be remembered 
that, in all matters of Imperial legisla- 
tion, Scotland benefited equally with 
England ; and if it were the case, as 
undoubtedly it was, that there was great 
difficulty in passing measures specially 
relating to Scotland, the ditlicuity was 
not confined to these measures. The 
block of Business in the House affected 
measures in which England was specially 
interested, as well as those which dealt 
with Scotch matters. He wished to 
point out to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the terms of his Motion 
suggested that the proposed Local Go- 
vernment Board was to have its seat in 
Scotland. The Board was described as 
the ‘Local Government Board in Scot- 
land.” It was, no doubt, this that had 
led his hon. Friend the Member for Had- 
dington to suppose that it was intended 
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to do away with the Board of Super- 
vision, the Prison Board, and other ad- 
ininistrative Boards in Scotland. What 
had fallen from the Home Secretary 
showed that it was not intended to in- 
terfere with these Boards, and that the 
proposed Board was to be located in 
London. He would suggest that the 
word ‘for’? should be substituted for 
the word ‘in,’ and that the Board 
should be called ‘‘The Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill for constituting a Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, ordered to be 
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brought in by Secretary Sir Wi111am 
Harcourt and The Lorp ApvocarE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 251.] 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (REMOVAL OF DIS- 
QUALIFICATION) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jonn Monrtey, Bill to 
amend the Law respecting the Disqualification 
of Members of Local Authorities having shares 
orinterests in newspapers, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Joun Moncey, Mr. Sruart-Wo rttey, 
Mr. Stewart Mactriver, and Mr. Cowen. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 252.] 

House adjourned at a quarter 


before Two o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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